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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


PREFATORY  INTRODUCTION  is  usually  a  valuable  part  of  the  book 
for  which  it  is  written;  yet  a  long  one  is  liable  to  prove  so  much  labor 
wasted.  Many  readers  pass  it  by  in  their  haste  to  get  at  the  meat  of 
the  work;  whereas  its  careful  perusal  may  be  useful  as  an  indication 
of  the  spirit  of  what  is  to  follow.  This  one  will  not  be  tedious,  though 
it  may  be  prosy. 

In    nothing    is    the    progress    of    the    civilized    world    better   illustrated 
than  in  the  variety    and   volume  of    its   literature.       The    man    of    old    who 
wished    his  enemv  would  write  a  book  had  no  dream  of  the  heavily  loaded 
shelves    of    the    libraries    of  to-day.       The  contribution  of  this  book  is    but 
an    infinitesimal   addition  to   the    great    store.       Nevertheless    it    is    written, 
and  who  so  fancies  the  writer  an  enemy  has  the  opportunity  to  reap  whatever  satisfac- 
tion   there    may  be    in    criticising    its    faults    of    omission    or    commission,    or    its    good 
points  if  such  are  found. 

The  preparation  of  this  work  w7as  undertaken  with  diffidence,  and  many  misgiv- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  editor  as  to  his  ability  to  make  it  entertaining  and  useful  to 
the  general  reader,  or  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  satisfactory,  either  to  the 
public  or  to  himself.  Its  value  and  the  measure  of  his  success  remain  to  be  tested. 
It  has  cost  three  years  of  labor  and  waiting  ;  in  part  pleasureable  and  in  part  vexa- 
tious and  tantalizing]  It  is  now  placed  before  its  subscribers  and  the  people  of  this 
city  and  valley  to  meet  whatever  judgment  their  good  taste  and  intelligence  may 
dictate. 

The  seeker  in  these  pages  for  elegance  of  composition  will  seek  in  vain ;  the 
writer  is  not  master  of  that  art ;  the  effort  has  been  to  tell  the  story  and  set  forth 
the  facts  in  plain  and  homely  phrase,  that  may  be  understood  though  it  be  not  capti- 
vating. Ten  chapters,  filling  120  pages,  are  devoted  wholly  to  wThat  may  be  termed 
the  pioneer  period  of  this  town,  including  the  village  organization.  But  in  nearly 
every  division  of  the  work  something  more  is  given  of  early  history  pertaining  to  the 
subject  therein  treated.  A  multitude  of  lesser  incidents  and  details  might  have  been 
added,  but  the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  work,  it  is  believed,  are  better 
served  by  seizing  upon  the  more  important  points  and  events — the  mile-stones  and 
finger-posts  along  the  historic  highway.  These  in  the  two  chapters  of  Civil  Chron- 
icles and  Municipal  Annals  are  arranged  chronologically,  instead  of  by  classification. 
Though  in  some  respects  the  latter  method  might  have  been  more  pleasing  and 
satisfactory,   the  copious  index  affords  at  least  partial  compensation. 

Each  of  the  special  histories  in  this  volume  has  a  specific  and  peculiar  value  of 
its  own.  The  veterans  of  the  late  war  and  their  friends  find  here  recognized  the 
fact  that  theirs  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  historic  record  of  this  city  and  valley. 
The  schools,  the  press,  the  churches,  the  manufacturers,  the  legal  and  medical  fra- 
ternities, the  bankers,  the  merchants,  the  seats  here  of  general  and  local  govern- 
mental affairs,  official  lists,  improvements,  railways,  industries,  business  enterprises, 
associations  of  various  kinds — all  the  subjects  herein  treated — are  given  more  of  his- 
toric attention  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  any  publication. 


vi  EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 

The  aim  and  effort  have  been  to  make  this  work  authentic ;  one  that  may  be 
relied  upon  for  general  correctness  by  future  historians  of  this  region.  It  has  cost 
much  labor  and  research.  Some  fifty  thousand  pages  of  files  of  Grand  Rapids  news- 
papers, covering  almost  the  entire  period  from  1841  to  1889,  have  been  turned  and 
scanned,  and  these  have  been  especially  useful  in  the  .  fixing  of  dates — an  important 
consideration  in'  a  work  of  this  character.  Previous  histories  and  sketches,  public 
documents,  papers  by  early  residents,  personal  interviews  and  much  correspondence,  * 
have  been  used;  and  great  pains  has  been  taken  to  sift  and  compare,  in  the  effort 
to  gain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  truth.  Candor  and  truth  and  rigid  impartial- 
ity have  been  the  standards  sought. 

Special  and  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  many  who  have  kindly  assisted 
in  the  work.  Residents  of  Grand  Rapids,  early  and  late,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  ready 
and  courteous  in  responding  to  inquiries.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  :  Mrs. 
Harriet  Burton,  Mrs.  Adelaide  M.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Withey,  Mrs.  Tous- 
saint  Campau,  Mrs.  Chauncey  Pelton,  Jefferson  Morrison,  A.  Hosford  Smith, 
James  A.  Rumsey,  Leonard  Covell,  W.  T.  Powers,  C.  C.  Comstock,  William  Hal- 
dane,  Aaron  B.  Turner,  Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  George  C.  Nelson,  Freeman  Godfrey, 
Benjamin  F.  Sliter,  William  N.  Cook,  Charles  Mosely,  and,  for  many  points  and 
suggestions,  George  H.  White.  Also  should  be  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
the  following  who  have  passed  from  earth  while  this  work  was .  in  progress:  William 
I.  Blakely,  Harvey  P.  Yale,  Thomas  B.  Church,  Zenas  G.  Winsor,  Charles  P. 
Calkins  and  George  Kendall. 

In  the  military  chapters,  the  State  compilation  entitled  "Michigan  in  the  War," 
has  been  found  useful,  with  many  other  sources  of  information.  The  work  of  special 
writers  for  this  book  speaks  for  itself:  Dwight  Goss  upon  Indian  Occupation;  Peter 
Moerdyke,  D.  D.,  in  the  thorough  History  of  the  Churches  and  kindred  associations; 
Harvey  J.  Hollister  on  Banks  and  Banking;  S.  C.  Graves,  M.  D.,  and  S.  G. 
Milner,  M.  D.,  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Willard  I.  Brigham  in  the  chapter  on 
The  Bench  and  the  Bar.  Harry  L.  Creswell  is  entitled  to  credit  for  painstaking  and 
conscientious  assistance  in  gathering  material  regarding  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Press. 

The  illustrations  and  the  portraits  of  prominent  men  form  an  interesting  feature 
which  should  be  appreciated  by  old  residents  and  the  numerous  friends  of  the  subjects 
of  the  portraits  and  accompanying  biographies.  Much  pains  has  been  taken  in  this 
part  of  the  work.  The  artistic  taste  and  skill  evinced  by  the  engravers  ;  also  by  The 
Dean  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  and  the  Chilver  bindery  establishment  con- 
nected therewith,   and  their  workmen,   are  worthy  of  special  recognition. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  would  say  that,  while  in  a  pecuniary  sense  his  labor  has 
been  far  from  remunerative,  the  hope  is  indulged  that  it  may  win  the  appreciation 
and  approval  of  its  indulgent  readers  ;  that  it  furnishes  something  of  value  for  public 
and  private  libraries;  also  the  confident  belief  that  it  will  be  yet  more  and  more  val- 
uable in  the  generations  to  come.  In  this  thought  is  the  ray  of  sunlight  that  has 
cheered  him  during  the  toil  and  anxiety  attending  the  production  of  this  volume. 

Grand  Rapids,   Mich.,   Nov.   27,    1890.  Albert   Baxter. 


Note. — Errors  or  mistakes  in  a  work  like  this  are  inevitable;  but  great  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
them  as  far  as  possible.  By  misprint  on  page  1 11,  Aaron  Dikeman  is  spoken  of  as  "a  native  of  Norwalk, 
Vt."  Instead  of  "F/."  it  should  read  "67.,"  or  Connecticut.  In  the  paragraph  for  the  year  1856,  page  122, 
occurs  the  remark  that  "about  twenty  iron  fronts  were  put  in  new  blocks  that  season  at  an  average  cost 
of  near  $5,000  each."     In  that  cost  store  as  well  as  front  should  have,been  included. 
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CHAPTER     I. 


LOCATION    AND    SURROUNDINGS. 


V 


THE    NAME. 

JPrior  to  1 82 1  this  was  an  Indian  country 
wholly,  and  from  that  date  to  1833  its  char- 
acter of  occupancy  was  not  changed  except 
by  the  incoming  of  two  or  three  fur  traders 
amongst  the  natives,  and  the  establishment 
here  of  a  Baptist  mission,  connected  with 
which  were  less  than  a  dozen  persons.  The 
township,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was 
first  called  Kent,  in  compliment  to  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  of  New  York.  The  place,  from 
the  beginning  of  active  settlement,  does  not 
boast  of  age — it  is  but  fifty-six  years  since 
the  first  frame  dwelling  house  was  erected 
here.  Kent  township  embraced  a  large  ter- 
ritory at  the  first,  nearly  all  that  is  within 
the  county  south  of  Grand  River;  and  it 
was  then  a  part  of  Kalamazoo  county.  The 
name  Grand  Rapids  comes  from  the  rapids 
of  Grand  River,  the  largest  fall  in  that 
stream.  This  name  was  given  to  the  first 
postoffice  here,  in  1832;  also  to  the  village 
■  incorporated  in  1838;  but  the  township 
"name  Kent  was  given  by  act  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  March  7,  1834,  which 
also  provided  that  the  first  election  should 
be  held  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Joel  Guild, 
(and  Kent  was  the  towTn  name  till  February 
126,  1842,  when  by  law  it  was  changed  to 
\  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  city,  succeeding  the 
[village,  retained  the  latter  name.  The 
county  name  has  remained  unchanged  from 
the  first. 

ALONG    THE    RIVER    COURSE. 

The  City  of  Grand  Rapids  is  situated  in 
township  seven  north,  of  ranges  eleven 
and  twelve  west,   at  what    are    called    the 


rapids  of  Grand  River,  and  occupies  both 
sides  of  that  stream  at  this  point.  By 
the  course  of  the  river  channel  the  city 
is  about  forty  and  in  a  straight  line  about 
thirty-one  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Grand  River — the  largest  inland 
stream  of  the  State — is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  to  the  rapids  for  boats  of  between 
two  and  three  feet  draft.  The  rapids  are 
not  of  the  nature  of  an  abrupt  leap  or 
cataract,  but  have  a  nearly  uniform  descent 
for  the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  a 
mile,  through  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  amounting  to  a  fall  of  about  eighteen 
feet,  over  a  limestone  bed,  the  western  out-' 
crop  of  the  limestone  rock  in  this  part  of  j 
Michigan.  The  river  enters  the  city  a  little^ 
east  of  the  center  of  the  north  line;  flows 
nearly  due  south,  bearing  but  slightly  to  the 
west,  for  about  two  miles;  then  turns  west- 
erly in  a  graceful  curve,  making  its  exit  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  at  the  extreme 
southwestern  point  of  the  municipality.  A  ' 
few  miles  below,  the  river  trends  to  a  course 
slightly  north  of  west,  and  thus  on  to  its 
outlet  at  Grand  Haven  into  Lake  Michigan. 

THE    ISLANDS. 

Midway  of  the  city,  and  well  toward  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  when  this  town  was 
located,  were  two  small  islands,  directly 
west  of  where  Monroe  street  is.  The  Pearl 
street  bridge,  at  its  east  landing,  comes 
upon  the  north  end  of  them.  Immediately 
below  Fulton  street  and  bridge  was  another 
and  larger  island,  comprising  several  acres 
of  land,  and  below  that  another,  familiarly 
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called  Robarge  Island.  These  islands,  in 
the  survey,  were  numbered  from  the  head, 
i,  2,  3  and  4.  East  of  the  upper  three  was 
then  the-  deeper  channel  of  the  river,  and 
the  one  most  used  for  navigation  when 
steamboats  began  to  run.  The  western 
channel  was  shallower  but  at  least  four 
times  wider  than  the  eastern.  In  the  early 
days  those  islands,  with  their  spreading  elms 
and  rich  grassy  verdure  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, formed  a  handsome  feature  of  the 
picturesque  landscape  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  But  the  insatiate  hand  of  improve- 
ment for  property  uses  has  been  laid  upon 
them;  the  east  channel  has  been  cut  off  and 
filled  from  the  upper  end  more  than  half 
way  down,  the  islands  made  part  of  the 
main  land,  and  on  them  and  over  the  old 
channel  bed  are  many  valuable  business 
blocks  and  other  structures. 

SITE    OF    THE    CITY. 

The  statutory  or  city  charter  description 
of  the  present  corporation  boundary  line  is 
-__as  follows: 

Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  south-' 
east  quarter  of  section  eighteen,  in  township  seven, 
north,  of  range  eleven  west;  running  south  to  the' 
southeast  corner  of  section  thirty-one  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  west,  on  the  south  line  of  said  township, 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  same;  thence  extended 
on  the  south  line  of  township  seven  north,  of  range 
twelve  west,  to  the  middle  of  Grand  River,  on  sec- 
tion thirty-four  in  said  last  named  township;  thence 
northeasterly  along  the  middle  of  Grand  River  to  the 
point  which  intersects  the  north  and  south  quarter 
line  of  section  thirty-five,  in  said  township  seven 
north,  of  range  twelve  west;  thence  north  along 
the  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  sections  thirty- 
five,  twenty-six  and  twenty-three,  to  the  center  of 
section  fourteen,  in  said  last  named  township;  thence 
east  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

THE    TOWN    AND    ITS    NEIGHBORS.  N 

/  Thus  the  city  includes  the  south  half  of 
L  section  eighteen  and  all  of  sections  nineteen, 
thirty  and  thirty-one  in  town  seven  north, 
of  range  eleven  west;  and  in  town  seven 
north,  of  range  twelve  west,  the  south 
half    of   section    thirteen;    all   of    sections 


twenty-four,  twenty-five  and  thirty-six;  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  fourteen;  the 
east  half  of  sections  twenty-three,  twenty- 
six  and  thirty-five,  and  so  much  of  section 
thirty-four  and  of  the  west  half  of  section 
thirty-five  as  lies  south  of  Grand  River. 
vHehce  the  city  covers  an  area  of  a  little  more 
than  nine  square  miles,  equivalent  to  5,760 
acres,  including  the  water  surface  or  river. 
It  is  taken  from  the  townships  of  Walker 
and  Grand  Rapids,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Walker  and  Grand  Rapids  town,  east  by 
Grand  Rapids  town,  south  by  Paris  and 
Wyoming,  and  west  by  Walker.  In  each 
of  these  surrounding  townships,  and  near 
by,  are  business  and  industrial  interests  so 
intimately  connected  with  those  within  the 
corporation  that  in  a  material  sense  they 
may  properly  be  considered  and  treated,  to 
some  extent,  as  a  portion  of  the  city,  in  a 
work  like  this,  so  closely  is  most  of  that 
suburban  territory  identified  with  its  growth 
and  progress.  On  the  south  and  west  are 
the  gypsum  quarries  and  manufacture  of 
their  products;  on  the  north  are  large  fac- 
tories,-and  the  Michigan  Soldiers'  Home; 
on  the  east  are  various  business  properties 
and  the  Reeds  Lake  resorts.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  matter  of  population,  of 
wealth,  of  public  and  educational  institu^ 
tions,  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
and  enterprise,  Grand  Rapids  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  interior  cities  of 
Michigan,  and  is  second  only  to  Detroit  in  '' 
the  State.  It  is  the  "Seat  of  Justice"  for 
Kent  county. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    POSITION. 

Reckoning  from  a  tablet  placed  by  engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  center  of  the  Public  Square,  or  Fulton 
Street  Park,  Grand  Rapids  is  in  latitude 
420  57'  49.02"  north;  and  in  longitude  850 
40' 1.65"  west  from  Greenwich,  England,  and 
8  °  37'  I3-65"  west  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
Our  time  is  therefore  34  minutes  28.91  sec- 
onds slower  than  that  of  Washington.     In 
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latitude  we  are  very  nearly  upon  a  line  with 
Portsmouth  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  the 
interior  cities  of  Buffalo,  Milwaukee  and 
Madison,  and  midway  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Portland  on  the  Pacific  coast  side. 
We  are  but  very  little  north  of  the  European 
cities  of  Madrid,  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

RAILROAD    POINTS.  _^, 

^  Grand  Rapids  is  the  natural  commercial 
v  and  market  town  for  a  region  of  fertile  and 
<x  productive  country  with  an  average  radius 
J  from  it   of   about  fifty  miles.      From    this 
^center  railroads  go  out  on  nearly  every  prin- 
cipal point  of   the   compass — ten   railrpai.j 
.Mines  in  as  many  directions.  pBy  rail  the 
following  are ^~drslanc^sTo"tFe  places  named: 


MILES. 

Allegan 33 

Big  Rapids 65 

Boston 736 

Buffalo 236 

Chicago 182 

Cincinnati 303 

Detroit 150 

Fort  Wayne 142 

Grand  Haven  ....  35 

Hastings 32 

Ionia. . 34 

Jackson 94 

Kalamazoo 48 

Lansing 72 


Mackinaw  City. .  .  226 

Milwaukee  (lake).  120 

Montreal 643 

Muskegon 40 

New  York....  ....  682 

Niagara  Falls  ....  228 

Owosso 80 

Petoskey.. 190 

Richmond,  Ind.  .  .  234 

Saginaw .  113 

Sturgis 85 

Toledo 204 

Toronto 310 

Traverse  City  ....  145 


GEOLOGIC    FEATURES. 

Professor  Alexander  Winchell,  in  his  geo- 
logical description  of  Michigan,  says  that 
"the  Lower  Peninsula  occupies  the  central 
part  of  a  great  synclinal  basin,  toward  which 
the  strata  dip  from  all  directions."  He 
likens  these  strata  to  a  series  of  shallow 
bowls  or  plates  resting  one  within  another. 
The  inner  and  upper  strata,  the  coal  meas- 
ures and  the  Parma  sandstone,  lie  to  the 
eastward  from  here.  Below  those  is  the 
carboniferous  limestone  group,  which  here 
crops  out,  and  it  includes  the  gypsum  strata 
that  comes  close  to  the  surface  at  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city  and  in  lands 
adjoining,  where  they  are  worked  by  several 
plaster  companies.     Underlying  the  gypsum 


is  the  Michigan  salt  group.  Only  the  lime^ 
stone^n^jgyjpsum  are  much  utilized  here, 
of  which  more  will  be  said,  and  some  men- 
tion made  of  the  efforts  at  salt  production, 
later  in  this  book.  The  river  limestone  was 
much  used  in  building,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  our  history,  and  in  foundation  walls  it  is  j 
still  employed  to  a  considerable  extent^If 
has  been  very  valuable  for  lime  manufacture, 
producing  an  article  that  is  unexcelled. 
Good  quarries  of  a  brown  colored  limestone 
were  opened  near  Coldbrook  in  1867,  wThich, 
however,  proved  no  better  than  the  gray, 
except  that  it  gave  variety  in  tints,  for 
building  purposes.  On  the  west  side  inter- 
vals, opposite  the  rapids  and  above,  the 
ground  is  well  filled,  and  in  some  localities 
was  formerly  literally  covered  with  "  hard- 
heads "  or  cobble  stones;  granite  and  con- 
glomerate bowlders  were  also  there  in  large 
quantities.  Indications  are  that  at  some 
period  vast  amounts  of  these  loose  stones 
were  dropped  from  ice,  or  lodged  at  and 
near  the  rapids  by  the  action  of  water. 
Professor  J.  G.  Fish,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
many  years  ago,  said  that  he  found,  in  con- 
junction with  gypsum  at  the  plaster  beds 
here,  clay  which  was  identical  with  that 
which  in  Vermont  is  considered  superior  to 
the  imported  article  for  use  in  paper  mak- 
ing. He  asserted  that  it  was  worth  more 
than  that  imported  at  $25  per  ton,  and  was 
more  valuable  than  the  gypsum.  If  this 
hint  has  ever  been  acted  upon  here  his  esti- 
mate of  the  article  seems  not  to  have  been 
verified.  Prof.  Fish  advocated  the  theory 
that  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  once 
flowed  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  those 
of  Lake  Superior  toward  the  Polar  Ocean 
or  Hudson  Bay.  The  overlying  soil  is  in 
general  good,  yielding  fair  returns  for  intel- 
ligent culture  and  management,  throughout 
this  Grand  River  Valley. 

Of  the  deep  well  borings,  the  following 
three  are  selected  to  convey  an  idea  as  to 
the  varieties  and  order  of  the  earth  and  rock 
strata  lying  beneath  our  feet: 


OCEANA 


NEWAYGO 


MECDSTA  " 
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SALT  WELLS. 
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THE    STATE    SALT    WELL. 

This  was  bored  in  1838-42,  and  was 
situated  at  the  river,  south  bank,  about  a 
mile  below  the  present  southwest  corner  of 
the  city.  Measurements  were  reported  by 
Dr.   Douglass  Houghton,   State  Geologist: 

Feet.     Feet.  Stratification. 

40     Alluvial  soil,  five  feet  clay,  then  sand 

and  gravel. 
Clay,  6^  feet  gypsum. 
Hard  rock,  said  to  be  limestone. 
Clay  and  slate,  alternating,  some  hard 

rock  in  lower  4  feet. 
Sand  rock,  hard;  at  68  feet  spring  of 

brackish  water;  rock  harder  at    104 

feet. 
Clay  and  sand  mixture,  hard. 
Clay  slate. 
Hard    sand    rock,    then    soft,    cavities, 

profuse  flow  of  salt  water  increasing. 
Blue  clay. 
Common  sand  rock. 
Ash  colored  clay  and  sand  rock. 
Sand  rock,  hard. 
Blue  clay,  gravel,  shale,  clay  rock. 

THE    LYON    SALT    WELL. 

This  was  above  Bridge  street,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  boring  was  com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  1842.  The  record  was 
kept  by  Lucius  Lyon: 

Feet.     Feet.  The  Strata. 

14     Lime  rock 

Yellow  sand  rock. 

Blue  clay. 

Coarse  reddish  sand  rock. 

Argillaceous,  with  gypseous  strata. 

Hard,  sharp  gritted,  bluish  sand  rock. 

Clay  rock,  indications  of  salt. 

Argillaceous,  sandy  and  gypseous  strata. 

Hard  sand  rock,  water  lime. 

Clay  rock. 

Sand  rock,  texture,  color  and  compact- 
ness varied.  Great  spring  of  water 
at  264X  feet. 

Clay  rock  with  fine  sand  particles. 

Sand  rock,  varied  texture  and  com- 
pactness. 

Clay  and  sand  rock,  about  equal  parts. 

Coarse,  loose  sand  rock. 

Clay  rock. 

Sand  rock. 

Chiefly  clay  rock.  One  foot  sand  rock 
at  495  feet. 
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THE    "DEEP    WELL." 

This  was  sunk  in  1887-88.  The  boring 
starts  about  forty  feet  below  the  subcarbon- 
iferous  lime  rock  which  outcrops  in  Grand 
River.  Following  is  the-  record  of  strata 
pierced,  kept  by  Freeman  Godfrey: 


Feet. 

Feet 
IO 

Strata  Pierced. 
Drift  of  gravel,  lime  and  light 
clay. 

Il8 

128 

Gypsum  and  shales  in  layers, 
mixed. 

17 

J45 

Lime  rock,  hard  and  soft,  thin 

a 

layers. 

5 
w 

CO 

95 

240 

Sand   rock,  light  color,  flowing 

• 

2    < 

fresh  water. 

81 

o 
0 

19 

259 

Sand  rock,  dark,  coarse,  flowing 

P 

•J 

fresh  water. 

0 

12 

271 

Clay  slate,  blue,  tough,  imper- 

vious to  water. 

129 

400 

Sand   rock,     ash    color,     fine 

grained;  water  200  salt. 

ft^ 

.     20 

420 

Clay  slate,  with  pieces  of  hard 

ffl 

' 

clay  rock. 

36 

456  Clay  slate,  light  blue. 

246 

702 

Clay  slate,  light  blue,  not  hard, 

drilling  dry. 

4 

< 

IO 

712 

Water  lime  rock,  dark,  hardest 

u 

0 

at  top. 

<     < 
> 

188 

900 

Clay   slate,    light    blue   or   ash 

0 

3 

color,  drilling  dry. 

I40 

1040 

Clay  slate,  darker,  harder,  with 
hard  lumps. 

115 

"55 

Clay  slate,  dark,  hard,   scented 

t 

with  gas  or  oil. 

< 

(      20 

"75 

Clay,  deep  red,  not  hard. 

30 

1205 

Sand     rock,    small     flow     salt 

I 

water,  8o°  salom. 

Bedford  _] 
Shale.    ", 


O  x 


295     1500  Clay  slate,  greenish  blue,  traces 
of  gas  or  oil. 

200     1700  Clay  slate,  darker,  harder,  little 

stronger  in  gas. 
75     *775  Slate  rock,   black,  hard,  strong 

in  gas  or  oil. 
200     1975  Lime  rock,  drab  color. 
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2200  Lime  rock,  dark  color,  gas 
inflammable. 

2220  Lime  rock,  dark,  gas  increase~d 
till  salt  water  drowned  it. 

2340  Lime,  sand  and  salt  rock,  mixed 
strata.  Drilling  ended  here, 
in  salt  water  showing  a  salo- 
meter  weight  of  iooQ. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

It  is  not  easy  by  mere  verbal  description 
to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  original  face 
of  the  country  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  site 
was  one  of  great  natural  beauty,  charming 
for  its  great  variety  of  features  in  landscape. 
The  valley  here  is  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  wide,  threaded  by  a  stream  near  forty 
rods  wide. 

On  the  west  side,  from  the  river  back  to 
the  bluffs,  an  average  distance  of  about  one 
mile,  and  through  the  length  of  the  city 
north  and  south,  was  a  very  nearly  level 
plain,  a  large  part  of  which  was  thickly 
strewn  with  granite  bowlders  and  a  profusion 
of  cobble  stone  or  "hard-heads."  There 
was  some  undulation  of  surface,  but  no 
very  marked  unevenness.  Its  elevation  was 
but  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  water  of 
the  river,  'in  the  average,  and  the  descent 
to  the  south  was  but  slight  in  the  distance 
of  two  miles.  On  the  part  north  of  Bridge 
street  there  were  very  few  large  trees  at  the 
front,  but  further  toward  the  hills  was  in 
places  a  heavy  growth  of  maple  and  elm, 
and  a  swamp  a  little  below  the  general  level. 
South  of  Bridge  street  the  land  was  slightly 
rolling,  and  a  ravine  held  a  small  stream, 
bringing  the  drainage  from  the  northern 
swampy  or  springy  grounds.  This  brook 
entered  the  river  about  midway  between 
where  are  now  the  Bridge  and  Pearl  street 
bridges.  Toward  the  southwest  corner,  of 
the  city  was  a  marsh  of  considerable  extent, 
and  a  shallow  pond.  Skirting  near  the 
bluffs  was  an  irregular  depression  or  ravine, 
the  bed  of  a  brook  that  enters  the  river  below 
the  town,  and  into  and  through  which,  in 
periods  of  high  water,  there  was  sometimes 
an  overflow  from  the  river  above  the  rapids. 
Near  the  northwest  corner  was  a  hill  or 
ridge  of  coarse  gravel,  some  forty  feet  high, 
much  of  which  is  still  there.  The  bluffs  in 
the  distance  west  were  a  handsome  range 
of  hills,  rising  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  or 
more,  and  shutting  off  the  view  of  the 
country  beyond. 


On  the  east  side  there  was  greater  irregu- 
larity of  surface,  hill,  and  dale,  and  many 
points  of  picturesque  beauty.  Next  the 
river  was  a  narrow  border  of  nearly  level 
land,  varying  in  width  from  two  or  three 
rods  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  North  of 
Bridge  street  this  was  a  long,  narrow,  black- 
ash  swamp.  Below  Monroe  street  was  a 
gently  sloping  plat,  mostly  dry  ground  but 
patched  here  and  there  with  boggy  places. 
Below  Fulton  street  was  a  gravel  and  "clay 
ridge  of  irregular  outline,  near  the  river, 
extending  southward.  Near  the  center  of 
the  town  an  isolated  hill  of  very  hard  clay, 
with  a  steep  western  face,  rose  from  a  point 
some  ten  or  twelve  rods  north  of  Lyon 
street,  east  of  Kent  street,  and  extended 
south  to  Monroe  street.  Its  southern  face 
was  also  a  steep  declivity.  Its  southwestern 
angle  was  less  than  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  river  bank,  and  its  highest  point  was 
near  or  slightly  south  of  Pearl  street,  west 
of  Ottawa.  Pearl,  Lyon  and  Ottawa  streets 
have  been  cut  through  that  clayey  bank, 
and  the  last  vestige  of  it  will  soon  disappear. 
It  was  called  Prospect  Hill.  Toward  the 
east  and  southeast  this  hill  sloped  off  gently. 
Between  it  and  Division  street  was  a  depres- 
sion through  which  ran  northerly  a  spring 
brook,  and  near  where  the  United  States 
building  stands  was  a  swamp,  and  a  pond  of 
an  acre  or  more  in  extent. 

THE    EASTERN    UPLAND. 

The  commanding  eminence  upon  the  east 
side  was  a  sand  bluff  with  a  steep  western 
face,  that  still  retains  some  of  its  original 
features,  its  base  at  an  average  distance  of 
perhaps  fifty  rods  from  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing from  Coldbrook  on  the  north  to  beyond 
Fulton  street  on  the  south,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill,  for  nearly  its  whole  length, 
was  a  plateau,  averaging  but-a  few  rods  in 
width  near  the  north  end,  but  spreading  out 
at  the  southeast  far  into  the  country.  In 
some  places  at  the  summit  this  hill  top  was 
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nearly  level,  but  for  the  most  part  was  undu- 
lating and  toward  the  edges  cut  by  ravines 
leading  to  the  lower  lands.  Its  greatest  ele- 
vation was  and  still  is  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  adjacent  river  bed. 
From  the  summit  of  this  hill,  and  also  from 
the  hill  range  west  of  town,  very  fine  views  of 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  are 
obtained.  Just  north  of  Bridge  street,  half 
way  up  the  hill  side,  was  a  cluster  of  cedars 
in  the  midst  of  which  came  out  a  very  large 
spring  of  excellent  water. 

NORTHERN    AND    SOUTHERN    FACES. 

The  valley  of  the  Coldbrook,  winding_ 
northwesterly,  beyond  the  sandhills,  marked 
the  division  between  them  and  the  rolling 
or  undulating  northeast  portion  of  the  city. 
The  face  of  that  part  of  the  town  is  some- 
what changed  by  grading  and  other  improve- 
ments, but  its  general  outline  features 
remain.  Along  the  streams  and  ravines 
and  toward  the  river  was  some  heavy  tim- 
ber, chiefly  oak,  maple  and  elm.  Along 
the  range  line  (Division  street)  to  the  south 
end  of  the  city  was  a  swampy,  muddy 
region,  some  portions  of  it  bearing  heavy 
timber,  and  a  short  distance  west  of  that 
was  a  long,  narrow,  swampy,  tamarack 
vale,  then  nearly  impassable,  but  now  trav- 
ersed  by  the  railroads  coming  in  from  the 

^  south  and  southeast;  and  between  this  and 
the  river,  and  along  down  to  Plaster  Creek, 
was  a  region  broken  by  hills,  except  the 
narrow  belt  of  bottom  land,  and  all  this 
latter,  or  nearly  all,  was  quite  heavily  tim- 
bered. Considerable  tracts  of  the  wooded 
latnds  in  and  all  about  the  city  remained  for 

-  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  favorite  hunting 
grounds. 

SPRINGS    AND    WATER    COURSES. 

Most  of  the  smaller  streams  and  water 
coursed  that  once  meandered  these  city 
grounds  are  now  gone,  from  sight.  Sewer 
drainage  carries  them  in  scores  of  under- 
ground conduits  to  the  river.  Above  the 
north  line  of  the  city,  on  the  west  side,  runs 


the  Indian  Mill  Creek,  which  enters  the 
river  near  the  railroad  bridge.  The  brook 
which  once  ran  across  West  Bridge  street, 
and  through  a  ravine  into  the  river  south  of 
that  street,  is  now  deep  in  the  ground  and 
conducted  beneath  the  canal  on  that  side, 
through  a  culvert.  Near  two  miles  east  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  city  are  Reeds  and 
Fisk  lakes.  They  are  the  source  of  the 
main  stream  of  Coldbrook,  which  runs 
northwesterly  and  comes  into  the  north  part 
of  the  city,  discharging  into  the  river  a  little 
north  of  Coldbrook  street.  Carrier  Creek 
is  a  northern  branch  of  Coldbrook,  which 
still  runs  in  or  near  its  original  bed;  but 
most  of  the  water  of  both  streams  is  diverted 
by  pumping  to  the  hill  reservoir  and  used 
in  the  city  supply.  Turning  again  to  the 
southward,  there  was  once  a  pretty  brook- 
let, coming  from  that  part  of  the  town  called 
Bostwick's  addition,  crossing  Division  street, 
and  near  where  the  Union  depot  now  is 
joining  another  brook  that  came  in  from  a 
swamp  a  short  distance  south;  thence  flow- 
ing to  the  river  near  where  is  the  Fulton 
street  bridge.  This  is  also  now  conveyed  in 
sewers  and  culverts.  Still  further  south 
came  a  stream  from  numerous  springs  on 
Blakely's  addition  and  beyond,  which  crossed 
Division  street  at  the  north  part  of  the  Grant 
Addition  tract,  ran  down  a  ravine  .across  the 
Grandville  road  and  into  the  river  below 
where  the  gas  works  are  located.  At  the 
point  where  this  stream  passes  out  from  the 
low  hills  there,  at  an  early  day,  a  dam  and 
race  were  constructed  and  a  small  building 
erected  for  a  turning  lathe  and  other  light 
machinery,  which  were  worked  for  a  few 
years.  Another  noticeable  rivulet  had  its 
rise  from  springs  along  and  south  of  Foun- 
tain, and  from  that  street,  a  little  west  of 
Division,  flowed  northerly  through  a  pond 
bordered  by  flags  and  willows,  and  along 
where  the  Postoffice  building  is,  passed  well 
out  toward  Crescent  avenue  near  Ionia 
street,  rounded  the  north  end  of  Prospect 
Hill  and  followed  closely  its  western  base 
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back  nearly  to  Lyon  street;  thence  from 
Kent  street  turned  westerly  and  half  way  to 
Canal  street,  where  was  another  pond; 
thence  flowed  northwesterly  across  a  miry 
place  in  Canal  street  and  into  the  river  near 
Erie  street.  That  brook  is  also  out  of  sight 
now,  and  discharges  through  the  Kent  alley 
sewrer. 

CHANGES    OF    FEATURES. 

Improvements,  public  and  private,  have 
very  much  changed  the  face  of  the. city,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Its  present  features 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Nearly  all 
the  lower  sink  holes  and  bogs  have  been 
filled  to  new  grades,  and  made  dry  land. 
Other  parts  that  were  once  miry  from 
springs  have  been  reclaimed  by  sewering. 
Much  filling  has  been  done  in  Waterloo 
street  and  vicinity,  and  from  that  east  to 
Division  street,  which  has  also  been  so  much 
changed  each  way  from  the  Island  street 
crossing,  that  where  once  were  sharp,  short 
and  very  muddy  clay  hills,  is  now  an  eas}' 
grade  and  a  dry  and  well  surfaced  thorough- 
fare. A  large  tract  at  and  about  the  Union 
depot  grounds,  formerly,  at  times,  submerged 
by  river  freshets,  has  been  made  solid  ground 
.  for  the  heavy  business  done  in  that  locality. 
Streets  below  the  hills  on  the  east  side  have 
been  raised  generally,  and  a  vast  work  has 
been  done  in  excavating  and  grading  at  the 
hill  summits.  The  esthetic  beauty  of  the 
place  as  it  wras  in  nature  is  gone;  its  beauty 
now  pertains  to  business  uses,  and  the 
embellishments  of  modern  civilized  life  and 
taste.  v 

THE  RIVER    BEND. 

The  Grand  River  rises  in  Washtenaw 
county,  about  ninety  miles  east  and  forty- 
five  miles  south  of  this  city.  It,  with  its 
several  branches,  drains  a  very  large  terri- 
tory. Its  general  course  is  a  little  north  of 
west.  From  a  point  about  seven  miles  east 
of  this  city  it  bears  more  to  the  north,  mak- 
ing only  three  miles  west  to  six  miles  north, 
to  where  the  Rouge  River  comes  in;  thence 


it  runs  westward,  circling  to  the  south,  and 
from  a  point  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
the  city  almost  due  south  till  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids  it  turns  again  southwesterly, 
having  described  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
circle,  in  a  sort  of  horse-shoe  bend,  within 
the  course  of  a  little  more  than  fifteen  miles. 
The  Indian  name  of  this  river  was  Ouashte- 
nong  (or  Washtonnong)  Sebee — far  away  or 
long-flowing  water.  Andrew  J.  Blackbird 
(an  educated  native)  says  it  means  "over- 
flowing river,"  and  that  the  Indian  name  for 
these  rapids  was  "Paw-qua-ting,"  meaning 
shallow  rapids.  In  reference  to  the  magni- 
tude of  Grand  River  at  this  point,  the  City 
Engineer,  in  a  report  made  in  July,  1881, 
estimated  the  amount  of  water  flowing  over 
the  rapids  during  ordinary  low  stages,  at 
nearly  if  not  quite  1,000,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  In  the  unprecedented  low  stage  in 
September,  1879,  it  exceeded  600,000,000 
gallons. 

Some  speculative  observers  have  a  theory 
to  the  effect  that  not  many  ages  ago  the 
gravel  hill  which  lies  on  the  west  side 
between  Walker  avenue  and  Second  street, 
was  an  island.  The  reasoning  is,  substan- 
tially, that  when  Grand  River  carried  a 
volume  of  water  much  larger  than  at  pres- 
ent, a  channel  left  it  at  a  point  some  dis- 
tance above  the  head  of  the  rapids,  and 
passed  westward  through  the  now  small 
valley  of  Indian  Creek;  thence  through  the 
old  tamarack  swamp  at  Leonard  street, 
thence  through  a  cedar  swamp  which  for- 
merly lay  across  Walker  avenue,  and  on 
southwesterly,  down  through  the  Gunnison 
marsh,  joining  the  main  river  where  the 
"big  ditch"  now  discharges  its  w7aters. 
According  to  this  theory  the  mouth  of  Indian 
Creek  must  have  been  at  that  time  far  back 
toward  those  western  bluffs. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Nearly  all  the  land  in  this  vicinity  is  good 
for  gardening  and  farming.  In  some  local- 
ities the   soil  needs   fertilizing  and   careful 
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cultivation,  in  others  less  care  and  stimu- 
lants; but  all  about  us  the  country  is  produc- 
tive, and  yields  a  fair  reward  for  intelligent 
husbandry.  There  is  considerable  variety 
of  soil,  adapting  it  to  a  corresponding  vari- 
ety of  products.  And  the  city  affords  for 
all  farm  and  garden,  products  a  home  mar- 
ket which  gives  to  the  owners  and  occupants 
good  prices  and  quick  returns.  Much  of 
the  country  around  this  city  was  devoted  by 
the  early  settlers  to  raising  wheat  and  corn, 
producing  good  crops;  but  in  more  recent 
years  attention  has  been  turned  to  fruits  and 
to  garden  vegetables  for  table  supplies  in 
the  rapidly  growing  city.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries,  and  the  berry 
fruits,  and  onions,  celery,  asparagus,  beans 
and  peas,  and  the  several  root  crops,  have 
their  various  suitable  soils  and  localities, 
and  all  find  a  ready  home  market.  In  the 
early  days  game  of  many  kinds,  and  fish, 
were  abundant;  but  of  the  native  meats, 
except  fish,  the  near-by  supply  is  exhausted. 
Fish  are  yet  taken  from  the  river  and  adjacent 
waters  in  considerable  quantities;  but  the 
bear,  the  deer  and  the  wild  geese,  ducks 
and  turkeys,  partridges  and  quails,  are  no 
longer  the  ready  victims  of  the  huntsman 
for  the  morning  meal.  By  the  pioneers, 
wolves,  bears  and  wildcats  were  often 
encountered,  and  even  so  late  as  1856  wild 
bears  were  sometimes  seen  perambulating 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Deer  and  bears  had 
a  "runway"  crossing  the  river  at  the  still 
water  just  above  the  rapids.  But  their  day 
is  long  since  passed.  And  even  the  song 
birds  whose  music  once  enlivened  the  woods, 
and  the  wild  honeybees  that  stored  sweet- 
ness in  the  trees,  and  the  wild  berries,  and 
many  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers  of 
the  forest  and  the  openings,  have  dwindled 
away — almost  gone,  abashed,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  white  man.  And  the  grand, 
natural  parks  and  groves  and  thickets,  of 
maple,  and  elm,  and  oak,  and  hickory,  and 
black  walnut,  and  linden,  and  pine — these 
have    been    cut  away — utterly  destroyed — 


except  such  occasional  small  patches  as  are 
needed  for  farm  and  family  uses.  Efforts 
are  made  in  a  few  places,  and  along  public 
thoroughfares,  to  restock  with  trees,  for 
shade  and  for  beautification,  but  the  process 
is  slow.  The  rock  maple  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  sweets  for  the 
pioneer  settlers.  Maple  sugar  was  a -staple 
article,  and  the  chief  one  of  the  saccharine 
sort.  The  Indians  had  known  the  art  of 
making  it,  by  boiling  down  the  maple  sap, 
before  the  white  man  came;  and  during 
the  village  days,  and  for  some  years  after, 
a  common  sight  in  these  streets  was  the 
incoming  of  the  Indian  pony  bearing  on  each 
side  a  mokirk  of  sugar  (weight  from  thirty 
to  sixty  pounds)  swung  saddlebag-fashion, 
and  above  them  the  bright-eyed  Indian 
squaw  or  maiden,  sitting  astride.  This 
mokirk  was  a  trunk-shaped  basket,  made  of 
birch  bark  usually,  with  a  cover,  and  inge- 
niously sewed  with  fine  roots  or  bark  strings. 
In  reference  to  soil  products,  the  fact  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  principal  if  not 
the  only  food  crop  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
was  corn.  Where  that  would  grow  well, 
and  could  be  easily  tilled  by  the  crude 
Indian  methods,  they  gave  it  much  atten- 
tion, especially  near  their  villages,  where  the 
squaws  did  the  tillage  while  the  braves  were 
absent  in  the  chase — hunting  or  fishing — or 
rested  lazily  at  the  wigwams.  According 
to  a  statement  made  by  John  Almy,  who 
surveyed  the  mission  lands  in  1838,  all  the 
grounds  of  the  river  front  on  the  west  side, 
from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  rapids,  had 
been  cleared  and  had  "been  occupied  by 
the  Indians  as  cornfields  from  time  imme- 
morial." The  Indians  had  also  raised  corn 
in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo  street.  And  the 
prairie  grounds  at  Grandville,  and  between 
there  and  the  rapids,  had  been  similarly 
cultivated. 

THOSE    GRAND    OLD    TREES. 

Perhaps  most  to  be  regretted  in  the  devas- 
tation of  forestry  at  this  place,  may  be  the 
destruction   of  the   beautiful  white  elm,  of 
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which  there  were  several  clusters,  and  some 
very  grand  specimens.  There  were  several 
elm  trees  just  southwest  of  the  Public 
Square,  and  along  Bostwick  street  below 
the  hills.  There  was  a  fine  grove  toward 
the  southwest  part  of  the  city,  and  another 
in  the  north  part  on  the  west  side.  A  very 
few  remain.  A  handsome  old  elm  stands 
behind  that  church  just  north  of  Bridge 
and  south  of  Ionia  street,  and  there  are 
other  isolated  trees.  Two  very  handsome 
ones  stand  in  the  center  of  Bostwick  street, 
a  little  north  of  Lyon.  They  are  a  little 
more  than  three  feet  in  diameter  near  the 
ground,  perhaps  sixty  feet  high,  with  wide 
spreading  tops  reaching  to  both  sides  of  the 
street,  and  in  summer  time  affording  a  fine 
shade  from  the  sun's  rays.  Recently  an 
effort  in  the  Common  Council  to  have  them 
removed  brought  one  of  our  local  writers — 
E.  G.  D.  Holden — to  the  front  with  the 
following: 

"WOODMAN!  SPARE  THAT  TREE!" 

They  stood — two  mammoth  elms,  apart 

Upon  the  sloping  hill, 
As  sentinels,  long  years  on  guard, 

Yet  strong  and  stalwart  still; 
And  passing  there,  one  day  I  heard, 

Atwixt  their  bowers  of  green, 
A  queerish  conversation  held, 

Amid  their  leafy  sheen, 

Those  noble  trees  between. 

I  could  not  quite  at  once  make  out, 

The  funny  sound  that  burst 
So  strangely  from  those  ancient  trees, 

Or  which  was  speaking  first; 
But  as  the  soft  breeze  lulled  a  bit, 

And  stilled  their  swaying  eaves, 
The  voice  came  out,  so  plainly  that 

'Twas  heard  among  their  leaves, 

Like  one  that  moans  and  grieves: 

"Say,  mate;  do  you  remember  when, 

Three  hundred  years  agone, 
We  started  on  our  vig'rous  growth, 

The  forest  hill  upon? 
And  how  we  lived,  and  grew,  and  loved, 

Our  many  friends  of  old; 
Slaughtered  and  gone  now,  every  one, 

And  with  the  earth's  damp  mold, 

Are  dead,  and  stark,  and  cold  ? " 


"Why  yes,  dear  chum;  I  mind  it  well; 

With  red  men  camping  here 
Beneath  our  shade,  when  time  had  made 

Our  forms  a  land-mark  dear; 
We  saw  the  scalp-dance,  and  the  love 

Of  Indian  maids,  for  braves 
Who  made  no  threat  to  slash  us  down, 

Upon  their  fathers'  graves, 

Anent  Grand  River's  waves." 

"That's  it;  for  now  the  city  lords, 

Who  have  nought  else  to  do, 
Are  bound  to  have  our  blood,  I  hear, 

To  clear  away  the  view; 
I  think  they'd  best  by  far  look  up 

Some  other  ax  to  grind; 
And  not  be  worrying  our  lives 

With  rumors,  to  my  mind, 

So  racking  and  unkind." 

"Me  too  !  How  wond'rous  wise  they  are, 

About  us  two  old  blades; 
Why  bless  me,  do  they  ever  thank 

Us  for  our  gen'rous  shades? 
Or  think  it  takes  three  hundred  years, 

To  build  such  homes  as  we 
Give  lovingly  to  every  bird 

The  years  bring,  fair  and  free, 

To  nest  with  you  and  me  ? " 

"f 'Oh,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day, 

If  they  should  cut  us  down, 
Who  are  the  oldest  settlers  now, 

In  all  the  busy  town; 
We  never  yet  an  ill  have  done, 

The  good  we  love  the  best, 
And  pleased  are  we  when  children  pause 

Upon  the  walk  to  rest, 

With  welcome  shade  caressed." 

"Well,  mate,  we've  lived  together  long, 
And  should  they  kill  us  quite, 

I  cannot  see  what  we  can  do 
To  put  the  matter  right; 

And  when  the  day  of  doom  comes  on 
As  come  for  all  it  must, 

United  we  will  mingle  still, 
Though  mingling  in  the  dust, 
Two  lives  that  have  been  just." 

The  voices  ceased,  yet  long  I  stood, 

Another  word  to  hear; 
While  eke  my  eye  was  moistened  with 

A  something  like  a  tear; 
And  then  I  vowed  to  tell  the  tale, 

In  kindly  words  like  these, 
And  pray  the  Councilmen  to  spare 

Those  venerable  trees, 

Whose  shades  the  million  please. 
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Those  trees  are  spared,  and  the  ground 
and  street  by  them  shaped  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  preservation. 

EARLY    DISCOVERIES. 

Early  discoveries  at  Grand  Rapids,  or  in 
the  Grand  River  Valley,  which  have  been 
made  a  matter  of  record,  are  not  numerous 
nor  very  important.  It  is  not  known  who 
first  of  the  white  explorers  gazed  across 
these  rapids  and  exclaimed:  "  Behold  here 
a  beautiful  valley!"  And  no  special  items  of 
discovery  are  set  down  in  the  early  chroni- 
cles. Discoveries  there  were  undoubtedly, 
but  not  of  diamonds,  nor  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  of  majestic  mountains,  nor  of  great  cat- 
aracts, nor  of  bewildering  caves,  or  glens, 
or  rocky,  labyrinthine  passes.  They  were 
merely  of  a  placid  and  beautiful  stream, 
broken  only  by  a  rippling  and  gentle  fall, 
flowing  through  a  region  of  flowery  verdure, 
very  inviting  to  seekers  for  new  homes,  in 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness  and  a  hundred 
miles  from  civilized  communities,  but  des- 
tined to  become  a  veritable  garden  for  happy 
settlers,  and  for  productiveness  and  wealth. 
The  gypsum,  the  lime  rock,  and  other  nat- 
ural sources  of  gain,  through  labor  and 
enterprise  and  skill,  were  not  among  the 
enrapturing  visions   of  the  first   explorers. 

ORIGINAL    FACE    OF    KENT    COUNTY. 

When  John  Ball  was  selecting  lands,  prior 
to  1844,  he  made  voluminous  notes  of  those 
surveyed  in  this  vicinity,  and  about  thirty 
years  later  prepared  a  paper  giving  a  brief 
description  by  townships,  which  was  printed 


in  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Collections,  under 
the  title  of  "Physical  Geography  of  Kent 
County."  From  that,  with  some  emenda- 
tions, and  from  other  sources,  have  been 
compiled  the  following  paragraphs.  The 
descriptions  may  strike  the  reader,  first, 
as  having  been  far  from  perfect  in  the  begin- 
ning; second,  as  very  interesting  on  account 
of  the  illustration  which  they  afford  of  the 
great  changes  made  in  the  surface  of  the 
country  by  settlement,  improvement,  de- 
struction of  timber,  cultivation  and  drainage. 
In  this  latter  light  they  are  well  worthy  of 
thoughtful  perusal: 

Kent  county  has  a  great  diversity  of  soil 
and  surface.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  say 
ten  to  four  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Michi- 
gan. At  the  usual  stage  of  the  water  in  the 
lake,  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Grand  Rapids 
is  not  more  than  ten  feet  higher.  This, 
with  the  other  great  lakes,  has  fluctuated  in 
the  height  of  its  waters  not  less  than  five 
feet  within  the  last  forty  years.  In  1848 
the  water  was  so  high  as  to  kill  trees  on  low 
lands  along  the  lake  borders.  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  the  original 
productions  of  the  county,  by  townships, 
begins  at  the  southeast  corner  town: 

Bowne — Township  five  north,  range  nine 
west.  As  to  surface,  comparatively  level, 
or  but  slightly  rolling.  Originally  it  was 
mostly  heavily  timbered  with  maple,  elm, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  timber  usually  found 
on  what  are  called  timbered  lands;  some 
swamps  and  marshes,  with  a  growth  of 
tamarack  and  grass.  The  soil  is  of  the  rich 
loam  usual  in  Michigan  lands  producing 
such  timber.  There  are  two  small  lakes  in 
the  west  part,  and  quite  a  number  of  brooks 
flowing  into  a  larger  one  in  the  south  part, 
which  falls  into  the  Thornapple,  thence  to 
Grand  River.  Little  if  any  waste  land,  with 
proper  drainage. 

Caledonia — Township  five  north,  range 
ten  west,  through  which  from  south  to  north 
the  Thornapple  flows,  is  from  that  cause 
quite    diversified;    that    river  having   high 
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bluffs  from  which  extend  a  somewhat  rolling 
country.  The  land  on  the  east  of  the  river 
is  oak  openings,  with  the  usual  sandy  soil 
of  that  kind  of  land,  easy  of  tillage,  and, 
from  an  admixture  of  lime,  quite  produc- 
tive. All  the  lands  in  the  township  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  are  timbered,  and 
away  from  the  river  not  at  all  broken. 

Gaines  —  Township  five  north,  range 
eleven  west.  Timbered  beech  and  maple 
land;  besides  the  timber  usual  on  that  kind 
of  land  there  was  much  black  walnut.  It 
was  so  abundant,*  the  first  settlers  used  it 
for  building  rail  fences.  The  land  is  very 
fertile,  and  somewhat  diversified  in  surface, 
rising  quite  high  in  the  southwest  part, 
and  from  that  cause,  probably,  comprises 
some  of  the  best  fruit  lands  in  the  county. 
Streams  small — Plaster  Creek  heading  in 
the  east  part,  and  from  the  west  brooks  flow 
into  Buck  Creek. 

Byron— Township  five  north,  range  twelve 
west.  All  timbered,  of  the  usual  kinds  of 
timber,  and  soil  considerably  diversified  in 
surface;  some  swamps  of  great  extent. 
F'rom  the  one  extending  through  the  south- 
east part  of  the  township  flows  the  Buck 
Creek  to  Grand  River.  Water  flows  also  to 
the  Rabbit  River,  and  so  to  the  Kalamazoo. 
The  water  from  the  west  part  flows  to  Buck 
Creek,  which  falls  into  the  Grand  River  on 
the  west  line  of  the  county.  The  swamps 
and  marshes  are  all  susceptible  of  drainage. 
They  supplied  the  first  settlers  with  hay. 

Wyoming  —  Township  six  north,  range 
twelve  west.  Much  diversified  in  soil,  sur- 
face and  timber.  Grand  River  cuts  off 
some  four  or  five  sections  from  the  north- 
west corner.  On  sections  seven  and  eigh- 
teen is  an  extensive  swamp  flowed  by  the 
river  at  high  water;  back  of  this  swamp 
rises  a  high  bluff,  and  the  rest  on  that  side 
is  openings  of  hills  and  plains.  The  south- 
west part,  the  usual  timbered  land;  but 
from  the  southeast  corner  to  the  center  on 
the  west,  adjacent  to  Buck  Creek,  hard 
timber  was  quite  generally  interspersed  with 


pine.  Mills  were  early  erected  on  Buck 
Creek  to  manufacture  lumber  for  the  Chi- 
cago market.  Northeast  half  of  the  town, 
variegated  openings,  with  some  burr  oak 
plains,  all  of  good  soil,  and  through  this 
part  flows  Plaster  Creek,  where  on  section 
two  the  plaster  rock  shows  itself  in  the  bed 
of  the  creek,  the  same  rock  struck  in  boring 
the  State  well  for  salt  in  the  adjoining  sec- 
tion three,  at  the  depth  from  the  surface  of 
forty  feet.  DeGarmo  Jones  entered  the 
plaster  land  on  section  two,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  the  first  mill  erected  there  for 
plaster  manufacture.  Gypsum  seems  to 
underlie  the  whole  county.  On  this  same 
section  two  were  salt  springs  much  fre- 
quented by  deer.  There  were,  too,  mounds 
of  the  pre-historic  man,  where  have  been 
found  their  bones  and  stone  implements. 

Paris — Township  six  north,  range  eleven 
west.  Watered  by  Plaster  Creek,  and  about 
equally  divided  between  timbered  and  open- 
ing land,  the  northwest  portion  being  open- 
ings, the  surface  mostly  approaching  a  plain, 
and  generally  a  good  soil,  making  from  its 
location  near  the  city  a  valuable  farming 
township. 

Cascade — Township  six  north,  range  ten 
west.  The  Grand  River  clips  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  northeast  corner,  and  the 
Thornapple  meanders  from  south  to  north, 
about  through  the  center.  The  flow  of  this 
stream  is  rapid,  and  it  is  bordered  by  high 
banks,  making  excellent  water-power.  The 
whole  is  openings,  except  a  small  portion  in 
the  southwest  part.  Soil  and  surface  much 
diversified;  in  some  parts  quite  hilly,  in 
others  plains.  Soil  from  sandy  to  rich  tim- 
bered. 

Lowell — Township  six  north,  range  nine 
west.  Through  the  north  part  of  this  town- 
ship flows  Grand  River,  and  the  Flat  River 
falls  into  the  same  on  section  eleven,  where 
there  is  quite  an  extended  plain,  form- 
erly an  old  Indian  burial  place  and  planting 
grounds,  and  now  the  village  of  Lowell. 
On  the  south  of  the  river  the  country  soon 
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becomes  rather  high  and  rolling.  Lands: 
openings,  from  which  flow  many  spring 
brooks  to  the  river.  In  the  south  part  are 
some  swamps,  through  which  there  is  an 
outlet  from  the  lake  on  section  twenty-five, 
down  south  into  the  Thornapple.  The  lake 
on  section  thirty-two  has  no  outlet. 

Vergennes — Township  seven  north, range 
nine  west.  Oak  openings,  and  much  diver- 
sified in  surface  and  soil,  and  quite  elevated 
above  the  Grand  River,  into  which,  and 
eastward  into  Flat  River,  flow  its  clear 
streams. 

Ada — Township  seven  north,  range  ten 
west.  Grand  River  flows  through  this  town- 
ship, diagonally,  entering  it  on  section 
thirty-five  and  leaving  it  on  section  six, 
dividing  it  so  as  to  give  about  one-third 
southwest  of  the  river.  On  section  thirty- 
four  the  Thornapple  falls  into  the  Grand 
River,  where  is  quite  an  extent  of  rich 
plain  lands,  former  planting  grounds  of  the 
Indians,  now  the  village  of  Ada.  Lands 
much  broken  and  high  bluffs,  near  the  river, 
down  to  which  the  brooks  flow. 

Grand  Rapids — Township  seven  north, 
range  eleven  west.  Grand  River  clips  the 
northwest  corner  and  thence  flows  southerly 
near  the  west  line.  This  town  is  much  ele- 
vated above  the  river,  as  is  the  adjoining 
southern  part  of  township  eight  north, 
around  which  the  river  makes  a  wide  bend. 
It  is  much  diversified  in  soil  and  surface, 
hills,  plains,  swamps -and  lakes;  soil  fair, 
though  in  the  northeast  quarter  are  some 
poor  sandy  hills.  In  the  south  part  is  a 
large  lake  (Reeds  Lake)  much  frequented 
from  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Walker — Township  seven  north,  range 
twelve  west.  The  west  part  of  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids  is  in  the  east  part  of  this 
township,  through  which  Grand  River  flows, 
with  a  fall  of  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet, 
over  a  lime  rock  bed.  Some  distance,  say 
a  mile,  from  the  river  on  the  west,  arise 
abrupt  bluffs,  beyond  which  is  a  rolling 
openings  country,    and   in   the  north   part 


some  timbered  land — all  a  good  soil.  Below 
the  city  are  some  extended  bottom  lands, 
and  also  below,  and  near  the  river,  plaster 
quarries  and  mills. 

Alpine  —  Township  eight  north,  range 
twelve  west.  Mostly  rich,  undulating  tim- 
bered lands,  though  some  pine  and  some 
swamp  lands.  Well  watered,  one  creek  flow- 
ing from  northwest  to  southeast  corner,  of 
sufficient  size  for  mill  powers;  also  brooks 
flowing  westward  into  Ottawa  county. 

Plainfield — Township  eight  north,  range 
eleven  west.  Grand  River  sweeps  around 
through  the  southern  part,  leaving  some 
third  or  fourth  of  it  south  of  the  river — a 
high  table  land  back  of  the  river  bottoms, 
with  little  timber  and  good  opening  soil. 
On  the  north  side,  too,  are  elevated  plains 
and  hills,  the  Rouge  River  coming  through 
the  same  from  near  the  northeast  corner, 
falling  into  Grand  River  on  section  twenty- 
three. 

Cannon — Township  eight  north,  range 
ten  west.  Good  opening  lands,  much  diver- 
sified in  surface,  plains,  hills,  some  marshes 
and  a  number  of  beautiful  lakes,  fine  brooks 
and  creeks.  On  one,  Bear  Creek,  are  mills 
and  the  village  of  Cannonsburg. 

Grattan — Township  eight  north,  range 
nine  west.  Surface  broken  and  rolling. 
Original  timber  largely  of  oak,  hickory  and 
pine.  Lakes  on  nearly  every  section,  and 
varying  in  size  from  twenty  to  three  hun- 
dred acres.  Flowage  mainly  toward  Flat 
River.  Soil  mostly  good.  Some  marshes 
or  tamarack  swamps. 

Oakfield — Township  nine  north,  range 
nine  west.  Splendid  openings.  Has  a 
dozen  beautiful  lakes,  and  many  spring 
brooks,  most  of  which  flow  east  into  Flat 
River. 

Courtland — Township  nine  north,  range 
ten  west.  Openings,  fair-faced  lands,  with 
some  marshes  and  two  lakes;  not  very  well 
watered,  and  what  creeks  there  are  flow 
both  ways,  part  into  the  Flat  and  others 
west  into  the  Rouge  River. 
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Algoma  —  Township  nine  north,  range 
eleven  west.  Rouge  River  makes  a  wide 
serpentine  circuit  through  the  southern  part. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  town  is  hilly, 
and  the  soil  inferior  and  quite  diversified  in 
its  timber,  consisting  of  hard  wood,  pine, 
and  oak  openings.  Well  watered  by  the 
Rouge  River  and  other  streams. 

Sparta  —  Township  nine  north,  range 
twelve  west.  Mostly  rich  timbered  land, 
conveniently  undulating.  On  the  Rouge 
River  in  the  east  part  some  pine  and  wet 
bottom  lands,  and  in  the  north  part  an  exten- 
sive swamp.      Well  watered. 

Tyrone  —  Township  ten  north,  range 
twelve  west.  Hard  and  pine  timber,  mostly 
woodland,  and  much  swamp.  The  Rouge 
River  flows  sluggishly  through  the  east  part, 
and  from  the  west  side  creeks  run  into  the 
Crockery  Creek,  which  falls  into  Grand 
River  near  its  mouth. 

Solon — Township  ten  north,  range  eleven 
west.  Rolling  lands,  pine,  hard  timber,  and 
swamp.  A  portion  of  the  soil  poor,  the 
east  part  poorly  watered;  from  the  west  part 
the  streams  flow  to  the  Rouge. 

Nelson — Township  ten  north,  range  ten 
west.  Rolling,  timbered  land,  interspersed 
with  pine;  fair  soil,  few  streams,  those 
flowing  into  both  the  Flat  and  Rouge  Rivers. 

Spencer — Township  ten  north,  range  nine 
west.  Mostly  hard  timber,  yet  consider- 
able pine;  soil  fair  and  rather  level,  the 
eastern  half  covered  to  quite  an  extent  by 
large  and  smaller  lakes,  outflowing  into  Flat 

River. 

archaeology. 

In  common  with  many  other  western 
localities,  this  Grand  Rapids  region  has  its 
evidences  of  very  early  occupation;  proba- 
bly by  what  are  termed  pre-historic  races. 
There  are,  or  were  before  their  defacement 
or  demolition  by  modern  civilized  man, 
numerous  tumuli,  evidently  ancient  burial 
places,  hereabouts,  and  in  exploring  them 
many  relics  of  much  archaeological  inter- 
est have  been  found.      Some   of  these  are 


undoubtedly  very  ancient.  Skeletons  and 
bones  crumbling  to  dust,  in  places  very 
favorable  to  their  long  preservation,  have 
been  unearthed,  that  were  in  such  positions, 
and  clusters,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  they  were  given  sepulture  many  gen- 
erations, and  even  centuries,  before  white 
men  came  upon  this  ground.  And  with 
them  in  their  graves  have  been  discovered 
not  only  the  more  recent  spears  and  flint 
arrow  heads,  and  silver  beads  and  bracelets 
and  breastplates  and  other  ornaments,  and 
copper  needles  and  axes;  but  a  variety  of 
more  ancient  stone  articles  and  implements, 
such  as  axes,  pipes  curiously  wrought,  and 
vases  of  coarse  pottery  in  peculiar  patterns. 
These  latter,  of  stone,  are  often  found, 
with  much  decayed  skeletons,  beneath  the 
former,  indicating  deposits  of  greater  anti- 
quity. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  none  of  the 
Indian  mounds  were  very  high.  Generally 
they  were  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
surrounding  grounds — sometimes  bordered 
with  depressions  from  which  earth  may  have 
been  taken  for  their  construction,  but  more 
generally  the  levels  about  them  bear  no 
indications  of  ever  having  been  thus  exca- 
vated. The  mounds  differ  much  in  size  or 
area.  Some  are  so  small  that,  though  flat- 
tened on  the  top  and  but  a  few  feet  or  a  rod 
or  two  in  diameter,  it  appears  not  impossible 
that  they  may  have  been  conical  and  much 
higher  originally.  The  larger  ones,  how- 
ever, were  probably  never  rounded  either  to 
pointed  or  spherical  tops;  and  not  infre- 
quently on  the  smaller,  as  well  as  the  larger, 
and  over  the  remains  of  human  bodies  and 
their  accompanying  relics,  were  large  trees 
bearing  evidences  of  many  centuries  of 
growth.  When  the  fur  traders  and  mission- 
aries and  the  pioneer  settlers  came  to  these 
rapids,  in  the  years  from  1821  to  1834,  there 
were  Indian  burial  places  on  or  near  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  various  points  on  the 
northerly  side,  below  the  center  of  the  pres- 
ent  city  and  at  the  mouth    of    Flat  River 
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particularly,  and  on  the  other  side  near  the 
Thornapple,  below  the  southern  limits  of 
the  city  and  along  down  to  Grandville. 
There  were  also  evidences  of  cultivation  at 
some  period  near  all  such  places.  The  bu- 
rial grounds  of  the  Indians  at  the  village 
below  the  Pearl  street  bridge,  west  side, 
comprised  also  a  number  of  mounds,  which 
since  have  been  defaced  and  leveled  in  the 
construction  of  streets.  And  there,  as  else- 
where, in  some  of  them  it  was  found  that 
beneath  the  buried  remains  of  Indians  of 
the  tribes  found  here  by  the  whites,  were 
other  and  earlier  deposits  of  similar  char- 
acter, in  which  were  relics  of  the  origin  of 
which  these  later  tribes  professed  to  have 
no  knowledge. 

The  grading  and  working  of  streets  on 
the  west  side  of  these  rapids,  displaced 
most  of  that  portion  of  the  mounds  above 
the  general  level,  and  therein  were  found  a 
variety  of  beads,  rings,  bracelets,  and  silver 
trinkets,  along  with  the  skeletons  exhumed. 
Usually  the  bones  were  reburied,  and  the 
other  articles  appropriated  by  the  discov- 
erers. In  the  spring  of  1856  was  found, 
some  miles  below  the  city,  a  skeleton  which 
Louis  Campau  pronounced  that  of  a  Sac 
Chief,  buried  half  a  century  or  more  before; 
with  which  were  found  a  knife,  a  coil  of 
silver  wire  about  the  neck,  and  a  breastplate 
and  armlets  of  silver,  apparently  of  English 
manufacture.  These  were  comparatively 
modern,  of  course,  and  within  the  city,  in 
1 858,  similar  articles  in  great  profusion  were 
discovered  in  making  excavations  on  the 
mission  lands. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Steere,  of  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, in  1870,  described  the  findings  of 
some  explorations  in  Montcalm  county, 
which  were  similar  in  kind  to  all  others  up 
and  down  Grand  River,  and  its  tributaries. 
With  the  skeletons  and  bones  there  were 
oval  vases  or  kettles,  made  of  coarse  clay, 
and  blackened  as  if  used  over  fire.  Some 
of  them  on  the  outside  appeared  as  if  they 
had  been  moulded  in  baskets.     Inside  they 


bore  finger  prints,  and  the  rims  appeared  as 
if  pinched  at  regular  intervals  between  the 
thumb  and  finger.  These  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  not  very  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  as  if  the  mounds  were  heaped  over 
them  from  surrounding  trenches.  The  later 
Indian  graves  were  mostly  without  mounds, 
except  where  they  were  on  the  summits  of 
old  mounds  and  over  other  graves.  •  The 
more  modern  sepulchres  had  sometimes  a 
pen  of  poles  built  over  them,  converging  to 
the  center,  or  roof-shaped,  the  ground  being 
left  nearly  level,  while  often  the  older  ones 
are  under  trees  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
diameter,  indicating  great  antiquity. 

In  1874,  Edwin  A.  Strong,  Wright  L. 
CofEnberry  and  Joel  C.  Parker — as  a  com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  the  Kent  Scientific  Insti- 
tute— explored  a  group  of  mounds  near  the 
river,  and  just  below  the  south  line  of  the 
city,  and  about  the  same  time  many  others 
hereabout,  of  which  Messrs.  Coffinberry  and 
Strong  gave  substantially  the  following 
account  in  a  paper  r,ead  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  its  meeting  in  Detroit  in  August,  1875: 

Eight  groups,  containing  forty-six  mounds  in  all, 
were  inspected,  of  which  fourteen  mounds  were 
explored  with  great  care.  A  typical  group  of  seven- 
teen, on  the  farm  of  Anson  N.  Norton,  about  three 
miles  below  the  city  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
were  surveyed  and  platted.  Those  excavated  and 
examined  varied  in  altitude  from  two  to  fifteen  and 
a  half  feet,  and  in  diameter  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  two  feet.  All  were  more  or  less  conical,  some- 
what flattenecj  at  the  top,  with  a  broad  talus  at  the 
base;  such  a  form  as  a  conical  mound  of  earth  will 
naturally  assume  from  long  exposure.  The  material 
of  the  mounds  seems  in  most  cases  to  have  been 
gathered  from  such  an  extent  of  surface  about  them 
as  to  leave  no  appreciable  depression,  and  is  usually 
of  the  same  or  similar  alluvial  soil.  Only  in  a  few 
cases  does  there  appear  a  mixture  of  the  underlying 
gravels  or  clays,  and  generally  it  is  evident  that  no 
great  interval  of  time  elapsed  between  the  beginning 
and  the  completion  of  a  mound. 

That  these  mounds  are  very  old  seems  to  be 
beyond  question.  Trees  are  standing  upon  them  as 
large  as  some  that  have  been  cut  on  similar  soil, 
which  showed  two  hundred  and  sixty  rings  of  growth; 
while  by  them  are  lying  the  remains  of  larger  trees, 
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which  must  have  been  giants  when  those  standing 
were  but  saplings.  And  more  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  mound  structures  is 
found  in  the  articles  which  many  of  them  contain. 
Human  bones  are  decomposed  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  shafts  of  long 
bones  of  herbiferous  animals,  sometimes  found  there, 
so  tender  that  they  may  be  rubbed  to  powder  between 
the  fingers.  Copper  is  encrusted  with  a  thicker 
coating  of  the  carbonate  than  are  pieces  of  that  metal 
found  at  the  depth  of  several  feet  in  the  heavy  drift 
of  the  same  vicinity.  Shells  are  in  a  friable  condi- 
tion, and  wood,  and  bark  and  all  fabrics  are  entirely 
decomposed.  Nevertheless  there  is  difference  enough 
in  this  respect,  in  different  cases,  to  suggest  that  all 
mounds  of  the  same  group  are  not  coeval.  One 
mound,  at  Spoonville,  Ottawa  county,  removed  years 
ago  to  make  way  for  a  dock  and  mill,  was  described 
by  those  who  leveled  it  as  a  pile  of  fish-bones,  ashes 
and  shells,  at  least  fifteen  feet  high,  forty-five  feet 
wide  and  one  hundred  feet  long. 

About  one-third  of  the  mounds  examined  were 
clearly  places  of  sepulture.  The  use  of  the  others, 
or  the  motive  which  led  to  their  construction,  can 
only  be  conjectured.  They  may  have  been  monu- 
mental or  commemorative,  or  erected  as  observato- 
ries, the  latter  being  considered  the  least  probable. 
They  were  simply  empty  but  structural  piles  of 
earth,  mingled  confusedly  with  those  of  the  burial 
class,  and  not  distinguishable  from  them  by  any 
external  signs.  Where  there  were  no  human  remains 
there  were  no  other  relics,  while  in  no  case  were 
skeletons  exhumed  without  finding  something  else  of 
interest,  and  often  several  different  kinds,  such  as 
stone,  bone  and  copper  implements,  pottery,  drink- 
ing vessels,  and  other  articles. 

Human  remains  found  were  almost  invariably  in 
an  elongated,  concave,  irregular  oval  pit,  a  foot  or 
two  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  whatever  other  objects  of  interest  the 
mound  contained.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  pos- 
ture in  the  positions  of  the  skeletons;  the  feet  are 
turned  indifferently  in  any  direction;  often  the  limbs 
appear  to  have  been  forcibly  flexed  upon  the  body; 
still  oftener  the  bones  are  confusedly  mingled.  Sel- 
dom is  a  complete  skeleton  in  place  found.  Usually 
the  skull  is  flattened  as  if  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil 
in  settling. 

Copper  articles  found  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
wrapped  in  coarse  woven  cloths,  and  in  several 
instances,  where  the  earth  has  been  carefully  cleared 
from  bone,  spears,  flint  implements,  or  even  the 
common  fragments  of  quartz  pebbles,  impressions  of 
fabrics  were  clearly  visible,  such  as  might  be  made 
by  slack-twisted  threads  of  coarse,  loosely  woven 
cloth.      Shells  were  found,   shaped  apparently  for 


carrying  or  storing  water,  in  one  case  having  holes 
near  the  edges,  as  if  to  hang  by  a  cord  or  thong. 
Fragments  of  coarse  pottery  had  markings  as  if 
shaped  and  baked  or  dried  in  a  basket  of  rushes  or 
coarse  grass.  Fragments  of  finer  hollow  ware  wTere 
unique  in  appearance,  the  upper  portion  bearing 
marks  as  if  made  by  revolving  upon  some  kind  of 
wheel,  and  the  lower  part  being  irregularly  convex 
and  having  three  or  four  strong  protuberant  knobs. 
The  rim  is  beveled  or  rounded  at  the  edge,  often 
ornamented  with  a  check  pattern,  apparently  made 
by  strokes  diagonally  of  a  pointed  instrument.  Below 
this  is  a  plain  band  bordered  by  grooves,  or  rows  of 
triangular  pits,  or  both.  These  vessels  are  small, 
having  a  capacity  of  not  more  than  one  or  two 
quarts.  Nothing  of  recent  deposit  was  found  in  the 
Norton  group  of  mounds;  but  in  a  mound  on  the 
farm  of  Myron  Roys,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, were  exhumed  parts  of  a  skeleton  and  a  bed  of 
charcoal.  These  were  only  about  a  foot  beneath 
the  surface.  This  mound  was  about  six  feet  high, 
forty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  considerably 
flattened  by  time.  Nothing  else  was  found  here, 
except  a  few  flint  chips  and  a  small  copper  needle, 
thickly  coated  with  green  oxide.  Another  account 
of  this  "find"  describes  two  pipes — one  of  nicely 
wrought  green  trap  rock,  the  other  "a  finely  carved 
piece  of  fossil  coral." 

The  trees  growing  about  and  upon  these 
tumuli,  and  above  the  deposits,  are  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  hardwood—  oak,  maple,  ash, 
elm,  basswood,  and  others  —  and  of  age 
apparently  between  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three  hundred  years;  but,  as  Mr.  Cof- 
finberry  naturally  queried,  "Who  knows 
whether  they  are  of  the  first  or  fiftieth  crop 
of  timber  since  the  building  of  the  mounds?" 

In  1876  three  skeletons  were  unearthed  in 
digging  for  street  improvements  at  Grand- 
ville.  In  a  section  of  the  lumber  vertebrae 
of  one  of  these  was  found  imbedded  a  piece 
of  a  flint  arrow  head,  about  an  inch  in  length. 
It  was  completely  buried  in  the  bone,  which 
had  evidently  healed  and  grown  about  it, 
and  apparently  it  had  passed  through  the 
abdomen  to  reach  the  position  of  its  lodg- 
ment. 

Wright  L.  Coffinberry  has  examined 
upward  of  sixty,  and  thoroughly  explored 
upward  of  forty,  of  those  ancient  earthworks 
called  mounds,  in  Kent  and  Montcalm  coun- 
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ties,  and  a  large  share  of  them  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  this  immediate  vicinity.  A 
number  of  them  were  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  within  the  city  limits.  In  grading 
these  were  only  cut  down  to  about  the  gen- 
eral level,  and  in  this  process  many  bones 
and  implements  of  comparatively  recent 
deposit  were  found.  But  it  was  in  deeper 
excavating,  for  sewerage  and  for  laying  gas 
and  water  pipes,  that  older  and  more  inter- 
esting articles  were  discovered — often  in 
deposits  directly  under  those  of  the  burial 
places  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  were  here 
when  the  white  people  came.     Four  mounds 


silver  (about  thirteen  pounds),  and  one  of 
copper  (about  fourteen  pounds),  with  bone 
husking    pegs,    copper    axes,    bear's   teeth 


RELIC    FOUND    UNDER   THE   MOUNDS    IN   COURT   STREET. 

were  displaced  and  leveled  in  improving 
West  Fulton  street,  and  beneath  the  bases 
of  two  of  them,  in  trench  digging,  large 
deposits  were  opened,  in  which  were  found 
articles  of  interest,  such  as  vases,  pipes, 
copper  tools,  bone  tools,  and  in  one  of  them, 
wrought  in  copper,  a  good  imitation  of  two 
of  the  upper  front  teeth  of  the  Castor  beaver. 
Beneath  the  base  of  a  mound  in  Court 
street   were  taken   two   nuggets   of   native 
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relic  found  under  the  mounds  in  court  street. 
-  (cut  from  deer's  horn.) 

with  holes  drilled  in  them,  and  other  curi- 
osities, which  Mr.  Coffinberry  sold  to  the 
Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  for  $200.  An  offer  of  $100  was 
made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
Norton  mound  relics;  but  these,  under  pre- 
vious stipulation,  belonged  to  the  Kent 
Scientific  Institute.  With  all  these  depos- 
its were  found  human  bones  that  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  divested  of  flesh 
before  they  were  placed  in  the  pits  or  cists; 
generally  the  long  bones  with  the  relics  and 
the  craniums  on  top,  upright  in  position  and 
very  near  together.  Louis  Campau,  the 
pioneer  fur  trader  here,  said  that  the  natives 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these 
mounds;  only  knew  them  to  be  the  work  of 
human  hands;  had  great  veneration  for 
them,  and  a  propensity  for  being  buried  on  or 
near  them.  They  were  mute  evidences  of 
earlier  occupation,  probably  by  a  different 
race  of  people.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
above  mentioned  explorations,  Mr.  Thomas 
W.    Porter  has   also  taken  an  active  part, 
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and  evinced  great  zeal  and  interest  in  the 
work. 

In  1878  Horace  and  John  Martin,  broth- 
ers, in  the  town  of  Wright,  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  this  city,  discovered  what  was 
supposed  to  be  an  Indian  grave,  of  peculiar 
description.  They  were  digging  by  the 
side  of  a  large  beech  tree,  when  they  came 
upon  a  deposit  of  eight  human  skeletons,  in 
upright  positions  and  disposed  in  a  circle. 
With  the  bones  were  found  several  imple- 
ments of  the  chase  or  of  war.  They  were 
only  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  but, 
judging  by  the  annular  rings  of  the  tree  that 
stood  over  them,  and  which  was  cut  down, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  relics 
must  have  lain  there  at  least  five  hundred 
years. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  in  excavating  for 
the  foundation  of  a  building  at  the  corner  of 
West  Leonard  and  Front  streets,  the  work- 
men unearthed  several  skeletons;  also  ket- 
tles, tomahawks,  and  other  relics  of  a  past 
age.  One  large  copper  kettle  had  a  close 
fitting  cover.  This  was  found  several  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  was  so  heavy  that 
there  was  some  excitement  over  the  find, 
the  diggers  imagining  that  they  had  secured 
a  treasure.  But  on  opening  it  they  found 
within  —  earth  —  nothing  more.  Judging 
from  the  nature  of  these  discoveries,  it  seems 
evident  that  at  some  period  the  Indians  had 
a  thrifty  village  in  that  vicinity,  probably  as 
large  as  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 
In  1882,  in  leveling  a  mound  near  the  west 
end  of  Pearl  street  bridge,  skeletons  were 
exhumed;  and  there  Mr.  Coffinberry  found 
a  copper  spear  point  or  needle,  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter in  the  middle,  tapering  to  a  smooth 
rounded  point  at  one  end  and  to  a  sort  of 
flattened  shank  at  the  other.  Silver  beads 
also  were  dug  up.  He  thought  these  ante- 
dated the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  occupation 
here,  or  that  of  any  tribe  of  the  past  two 
or  three  centuries.  A  writer  in  a  Detroit 
paper,  describing  similar  needles  found  in 


Canada,  suggested  that  they  were  Indian 
sewing  needles,  used  in  the  construction  of 
bark  canoes,  garments,  and  other  things, 
and  called  attention  to  a  similarity  in  shape 
between  them  and  the  sewing  machine 
needle  of  the  present  day. 

The  Lansing  Republican,  in  1877,  stated 
that  O.  A.  Jenison,  of  that  city,  had  a  rare 
Indian  curiosity,  a  stone  pipe,  that  was 
found  in  a  mound  in  Kent  county  about  ten 
years  previously,  which    it  thus  described: 

It  is  made  from  a  single  stone,  seven  inches  long, 
two  and  one-half  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  taper- 
ing down  to  one  and  one-quarter  inches  at  the  other, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  at  the 
center,  being  beveled  on  both  sides  from  the  center 
toward  the  sides  and  ends,  which  are  quite  thin. 
From  the  center  of  this  wedge-shaped  base  rises  a 
stone  bowl,  resembling  an  inverted  "plug"  hat, 
with  a  rim  seven  inches  in  circumference,  the  bowl 
just  below  the  rim  being  four  and  one-half  inches  in 
circumference.  A  small  hole  is  drilled  from  the 
narrowest  end  of  the  base  to  the  bowl,  and  through 
this  its  original  owner  probably  imbibed  the  smoke 
from  the  killikinick  writh  which  he  rilled  the  bowl. 
The  stone  itself  is  of  a.  dark  brown  color,  with  little 
shining  particles  resembling  silica,  is  very  smooth, 
and  beautifully  polished. 

In  August,  1872,  men  who  were  excavat- 
ing for  the  foundation  of  the  Butterworth 
block,  between  Lock  street  and  the  river, 
and  south  of  Huron  street,  came  upon  a 
buried  structure  that  appeared  like  an  old 
lime  kiln,  with  a  thick,  circular  wall  of  stone. 
Some  early  residents  thought  it  the  remains 
of  a  kiln  used  by  the  natives;  but  until  it  is 
shown  that  the  Indians  made  lime,  that 
theory  has  but  little  support.  Later  re- 
searches have  established  the  fact  that  a 
white  man  made  lime  there  in  1834. 

Other  discoveries  include  bones  of  extinct 
animals  of  great  size,  of  the  mammoth  or 
mastodon  species,  generally  found  in  the 
mire  or  quicksands  of  marshy  places.  In 
marshy  ground  on  the  farm  of  Aaron  Hills, 
about  nine  miles  northwest  of  this  city,  such 
bones  were  found,  in  1884.  The  pieces  dug 
up  included  twelve  ribs,  seven  sections  of 
vertebrae,  and  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  of 
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an  animal  of  elephantine  proportions.  One 
rib  was  four  feet  long;  one  section  of  the 
vertebrae  was  twenty-three  inches  in  length; 
one  tooth  weighed  three  pounds  ten  and  one- 
half  ounces,  and  another  three  pounds  eight 
and  one-half  ounces.  May  2,  1887,  several 
fragments  of  mammoth  or  mastodon  tusks 
were  found  on  the  farm  of  John  D.  Consi- 
dine,  on  section  sixteen,  town  five  north, 
range  twelve  west  (town  of  Byron).  Some 
of  these  were  about  four  feet  long,  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  curved,  and  weighed 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  each. 

Parts  of  trees  at  great  depths  below  the 
surface  have  been  found  while  sinking  wells 
in  various  localities  hereabout.  One  exam- 
ple is  that  of  a  trunk  of  a  cedar  tree,  lying 
in  a  position  nearly  horizontal,  thirty-seven 
feet  down,  imbeded  in  blue  clay.  This  was 
in  Alpine  township,  found  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  log  was  over  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  but  little  decayed.  Many 
similar  instances  have  been  reported  in  this 
valley,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

A  class  of  works  supposed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  Indian  mounds,  but  which  may  be  either 
of  earlier  or  more  recent  origin,  so  far  as  the 
uncertain  evidence  goes,  is  that  of  the  so- 
called  ancient  Garden  Beds  of  Michigan. 
The  remains  of  Indian  cornfields  have  been 
noticed  in  many  places,  and  their  resem- 
blance to  the  fields  under  cultivation  when 
the  whites  came,  fixes  their  comparatively 
modern  status  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
But  these  garden  beds  present  a  different 
surface — patches  of  raised  ground  of  much 
greater  width;  some  with  intervening  paths 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  beds,  others  with  only 
narrow  depressions  or  furrows  between. 
The  Indian  corn  hills  were  seldom  or  never 
in  rows,  but  were  very  irregularly  disposed. 
On  the  contrary,  these  beds  exhibited  great 
regularity  of  form.  They  are  described  as 
varying  in  width  from  five  to  fifteen  or  more 
feet,  and  in  length  from  ten  or  twelve  to  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  They  appear 
much  like  well  laid  out  garden  beds,  raised 


about  one  foot,  in  the  average.  The  State 
Pioneer  Collection,  Volume  Two,  contains 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  some  of  these 
garden  beds  in  the  Grand  River  Valley,  but 
does  not  give  their  exact  location.  That 
they  are  of  at  least  as  great  antiquity  as  the 
mounds  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  them,  and 
some  consider  them  the  work  of  the  Mound 
Builders. 

ORIGINAL    LAND    ENTRIES. 

The  Government  surveys  reached  Grand 
River  at  this  point  from  the  southward  in 
1 83 1.  John  Mullett  surveyed  town  seven  \ 
north,  range  eleven  west,  and  Lucius  / 
Lyon  surveyed  town  seven,  range  twelve. 
From  these  two  the  city  is  taken.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  survey  was  completed,  entries 
of  land  were  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Louis  Campau,  September  19,  1831, 
entered  the  tract  now  bounded  by  Bridge 
street  on  the  north,  Division  street  on  the 
east,  Fulton  street  on  the  south,  and  the  , 
river  on  the  west.  North  and  south  of  that 
tract,  next  the  river,  entries  were  made  Sep- 
tember 25,  1832,  by  Lucius  Lyon,  Eurotas 
P.  Hastings  and  Henry  L.  Ellsworth. 
October  13,  1832,  Samuel  Dexter  entered  , 
four  eighty-acre  lots  (fractional)  lying  on  1 
the  east  side  of  the  range  line  (Division  I 
street) — a  tract  two  miles  long  by  eighty 
rods  wide,  next  the  west  line  of  sections 
nineteen  and  thirty,  town  seven  north,  of 
range  eleven  west.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  original  entries  of  all  the 
land  covered  by  the  present  city,  as  appears 
by  the  public  records,  showing  who  were 
the  purchasers,  and  the  dates  of  entry; 
beginning  at  the  southeast  corner,  thence 
by  sections  to  the  northeast  corner;  thence 
south  through  the  middle  tier  of  sections; 
returning  by  the  half  sections  and  fractions 
next  the  west  line  of  the  city,  and  ending  at 
the  northwest  corner: 

Section  thirty-one,  township  seven  north,  range 
eleven  west  —  Isaac  Bronson,  southeast  quarter, 
August  3,  1835.     Stephen  Woolley,  east  half  south- 
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west  quarter,  December  24,  1834.  Ira  Jones,  west 
half  southwest  quarter,  July  22,  1833.  Josiah  Bur- 
ton, west  half  northwest  quarter,  July  31,  1833. 
Elijah  Grant,  east  half  northwest  quarter,  August 
19.  J833.  Elijah  R.  Murry,  west  half  northeast 
quarter,  December  9,  1834.  Vincent  L.  Bradford, 
east  half  northeast  quarter,  July  31,  1835. 

Section  thirty,  township  seven  north,  range  eleven 
west — Arthur  Bronson,  east  half  southeast  quarter, 
November  2,  1833.  Eurotas  P.  Hastings,  west  half 
■  southeast  quarter,  November  2,  1833.  Walter 
Sprague,  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
November  2,  1833.  Toussaint  Campau,  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  December  1,  1832.  Sam- 
uel Dexter,  west  half  southwest  quarter,  and  west 
half  northwest  quarter,  October  13,  1832.  Joel 
Guild,  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  July  6, 
1833.  Abram  S.  Wadsworth,  northeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  November  18,  1833.  Daniel  W. 
Coit,  west  half  northeast  quarter,  October  25,  1833. 
Jason  Winslow,  southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
April  8,  1835.  George  M.  Mills,  northeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  January  22,  1835. 

Section  nineteen,  township  seven  north,  range 
eleven  west — Benjamin  H.  Silsbee,  east  half  south- 
east quarter,  July  8,  1835.  Daniel  W.  Coit,  west 
half  southeast  quarter  and  east  half  southwest 
quarter,  October  25,  1833.  Samuel  Dexter,  west\ 
half  southwest  quarter  and  west  half  northwest  quar-  \ 
ter,  October  13,  1832.  James  Lyman,  northeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  June  22,  1835.  Vincent 
L.  Bradford,  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter, 
July  31,  1835.  Isaac  Bronson,  west  half  northeast 
quarter,  August  3,  1835.  Winthrop  W.  Gilman, 
southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter,  August  10,  1835. 
Alanson  Hains,  northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
July  29,  1835. 

Section  eighteen,  township  seven  north,  range 
eleven  west — Richard  P.  Hart,  southeast  quarter, 
June  13,  1835.  James  Lyman,  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter,.  June  22,  1835.  Thomas  Tileston, 
northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  July  6,  1835. 
Daniel  W.  Coit,  west  half  southwest  quarter,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1833. 

Section  thirteen,  township  seven  north,  range 
twelve  west — Daniel  W.  Coit,  east  fraction  south- 
east quarter  (about  forty-four  acres),  September  13, 
x^33.  James  Davis,  lots  three  (30.45  acres)  and  four 
(30.30  acres)  in  southeast  quarter,  and  east  half 
southwest  quarter,  September  2, 1840.  Joseph  Cordes 
and  Michael  Thome,  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  February  13,  1847.  Jonathan  F.  Chubb, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  November  3, 
r852. 

Section  twenty-four,  township  seven  north,  range 
twelve  west — Lucius  Lyon  and  Eurotas  P.  Hastings, 
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east  fraction  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres, 
September  25,  1832.  Ebenezer  Davis,  lot  one 
(67.95  acres),  August  29,  1840.  Smith  and  Van  Allen, 
lot  two  (61.60  acres)  and  west  half  northwest  quarter, 
June  18,  1846.  Henry.  Stone,  northwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  December  21,  1844.  James  Scrib- 
ner,  southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  July  25, 
1844.  James  Scribner  and  Eliphalet  H.  Turner, 
each  an  undivided  half  of  lots  three  and  four  (103.20 
acres),   January  16  and  February  28,  1843. 

Section  twenty-five,  township  seven  north,  range  1 
twelve  west — Louis  Campau,  east  fraction  north- 
east quarter  (72. 15  acres),  September  19,  1831.  Lucius 
Lyon  and  Eurotas  P.  Hastings,  north  fraction  south- 
east quarter  (48  acres),  September  25,  1832.  Henry 
L.  Ellsworth,  south  fraction  southeast  quarter 
(72  acres),  September  25,  1832.  Louis  Campau, \ 
Islands  Nos.  1  and  2  (3.49  acres),  August  10,  1841.  \ 
Richard  Godfroy,  Island  No.  3  (9.01  acres),  August 
3,  1839.  James  Scribner,  west  half  northwest  quar- 
ter, February  28,  1843.  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society,  lots  one  and  two  (91.13  acres),  May  11, 
1849.  George  M.  Mills,  representative  and  assignee 
of  the  Catholic  Mission,  lot  three  (65.74  acres), "May 
11,  1849.  Daniel  D.  Van  Allen,  lot  four  (40  acres), 
February  io,  1845. 

Section  thirty-six,  township  seven  north,  range 
twelve  west — Joel  Thomas,  northwest  fraction 
northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter  (8.60  acres), 
patent  issued  March  14,  1871.  Daniel  W.  Coit,  west 
fractional  half  northwest  quarter  (48.72  acres),  Sep- 
tember 13,  1833.  Josiah  Burton,  east  half  northwest 
quarter  (72  acres),  August  1,  1833.  Elijah  Grant, 
west  half  northeast  quarter,  September  13,  1833,  and 
east  half  northeast  quarter,  August  19,  1833.  Noah 
E.  King,  east  half  southeast  quarter,  June  20,  1834. 
Lewis  Freeman  and  David  Freeman,  west  half  south- 
east quarter,  July  14,  1834,  and  east  half  southwest 
quarter,  July  22,  1834.  Daniel  W.  Coit,  west  half 
southwest  quarter,  October  25,  1833.  Aaron  B. 
Russell,  Island  No.  4,  August  13,  1839  (patented 
August  25,  1841). 

Section  thirty-five,  township  seven  north,  range 
twelve  west — Daniel  W.  Coit,  east  half  southeast 
quarter  (103  acres),  September  13,  1833.  George 
M.  Mills,  west  half  southeast  quarter,  and  east  half 
southwest  fractional  quarter  (149.20  acres),  Novem- 
ber 11,  1834.  John  Dodge,  south  part  west  half 
southwest  quarter  (62.10  acres),  January  22,  1835. 
(Charles  R.  Hurlburt  took  the  southeast  fraction  of 
section  thirty-four,  south  of  the  river  and  just  below 
the  last  named  description,  June  28,  1834).  Basil 
Robarge,  lot  one  (35.08  acres),  and  lot  two  (57.60 
acres),  in  northeast  quarter,  September  16,  1840. 

Section  twenty-six,  township  seven  north,  range 
twelve  west — D.   D.   Van  Allen,    southeast   quarter 
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southeast  quarter,  September  9,  1844.  William 
Peaselee,  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1845.  J.  W.  Gunnison,  northwest  quarter 
southeast  quarter,  December  11,  1844.  William 
Peaselee,  northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1844.  J.  W.  Gunnison,  south  half  north- 
east quarter,  March  1,  1848.  John  Ball,  north  half 
northeast  quarter,  November  9,  1854. 

Section  twenty-three,  township  seven  north,  range 
twelve  west— Sarah  Pettibone,  southeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter,  April  9,  1845.  George  M.  Barker, 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  May  7,  1845. 
Oliver  Whiting,  northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
June  11,  1845.  J.  W.  Gunnison,  northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter,  December  19,  1844.  Billius 
Stocking,  northeast  quarter,  August  24,  1840. 

Section  fourteen,  township  seven  north,  range 
twelve  west — Samuel  White,  southeast  quarter, 
August  13,  1839. 

All  the  lands  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
east  of  the  river  were  "located,"  as  the  set- 
tlers termed  it,  and  purchased  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  prior  to  1836.  To  those  on 
the  other  side  the  Indian  title  was  not 
extinguished  until  by  the  treaty  of  March 
28,  1836,  and  then  time  was  required  to 
complete  the  public  surveys;  besides  which 
land  appropriations  and  reservations  for 
public  improvements  and  other  purposes, 
with  selections  by  the  State,  delayed  the 
issue  and  perfection  of  titles,  in  some  cases 
for  many  years.  The  earliest  patent  on 
that  side  was  to  the  northwest  quarter-sec- 
tion of  the  city,  August  13,  1839.  But  most 
of  the  lands  there  were  pre-empted  or  occu- 
pied by  "squatters"  very  soon  after  the 
treaty  was  made,  and  settlements  were  made 
in  many  instances  by  others  than  those 
whose  names  appear  as  the  purchasers,  the 
settlers  selling  or  transferring  their  claims. 
The  lands  of  the  mission  properties  south 
of  Bridge  street  were  the  subject  of  some 
strife  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  and  those  of  the  Baptist  mission. 
This  was  finally  adjusted  by  sales  giving  to 
the  Catholics  $8,000  and  to  the  Baptists 
$12,000.  Against  that  disposition,  how- 
ever, Isaac  Turner  and  Willard  Sibley 
vigorously  protested;  they  having  "loca- 
ted"  upon  the  premises,   in    the   spring  of 


1836,  under  the  expectation  that  after  the 
Indian  treaty  the  land  would  be  open  for 
such  settlement,  by  preemption  or  pur- 
chase. Other  tracts,  selected  by  State 
Commissioners,  as  University  or  public 
building  lands,  were  finally  sold  on  appraisal 
by  the  State.  By  legislative  act  of  March 
25,  1840,  it  was  directed  that  they  be  thus 
sold  to  actual  settlers,  or  in  case  the  settlers 
should  not  purchase  at  the  appraised  value 
they  should  have  the  use  of  the  lands  for 
such  time  as  should  be  equivalent  to,  or 
compensation  for,  their  improvements,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioners.  An  act 
passed  February  9,  1842,  directed  that  cer- 
tificates of  purchase  be  issued  to  E.  H. 
Turner  and  James  Scribner,  for  lots  three 
and  four,  in  fractional  section  twenty-four, 
township  seven  north,  range  twelve  west,  at 
the  rate  of  $12  per  acre  for  lot  three,  and  $14 
per  acre  for  lot  four;  to  Willard  Sibley  for 
lot  two,  fractional  section  twenty-five,  at 
$16  per  acre;  to  Charles  G.  Mason  for  lot 
two,  section  twenty-four,  at  $10  per  acre, 
and  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  same  section  at  $2  per  acre,  and  to 
Jules  Marion  for  the  west  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  twenty-five,  at  $5 
per  acre.  The  terms  of  payment,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  1840,  were:  One-tenth 
cash  down  and  the  rest  in  annual  install- 
ments of  the  same  amount,  with  interest  at 
seven  per  cent.  The  parcels  assigned  to 
Charles  G.  Mason,  as  above  specified,  were 
finally  conveyed  to  Smith  and  Van  Allen;  that 
assigned  to  Willard  Sibley  went  to  the  repre- 
resentative  of  the  Catholic  Mission,  and  for 
that  originally  assigned  to  Julius  Marion 
the  certificate  was  issued  to  James  Scribner. 
Lawsuits  over  the  titles  of  some  of  these  lands 
vexed  the  courts  and  fed  lawyers  for  several 
years.  They  comprise  now  a  valuable  and 
handsome  portion  of  the  city;  but  to  this  day 
some  of  the  original  claimants,  or  their  near 
friends,  tell  pitiful  stories  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  deem  themselves  to  have  been 
swindled  out  of  their  just  property  rights. 
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THE  ALGONQUIN    TRIBES  AND  THEIR    PREDECESSORS. 

"  The  Lord  of  the  forest  is  lord  no  more  ; 
The  pride  of  his  manly  soul  is  o'er. 
The  fields,  where  he  won  his  youthful  fame, 
On  the  track  of  the  foe,  or  in  quest  of  game, 
Are  his  no  more." 

When  the  Europeans  discovered  America, 
they  found  the  aborigines  a  bow-and-arrow 
race,  who  lived  in  forests  and  depended 
upon  the  chase  for  subsistence.  From  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Asia,  they  were  called  Indians. 
Their  origin,  their  migrations  and  their  his- 
tory are  shrouded  in  mystery;  but  undoubt- 
edly they  should  be  numbered  among  the 
ancient  races  of  mankind.  They  were  divided 
into  several  nations,  which  were  subdivided 
into  many  tribes  and  families,  each  having  a 
local  name,  distinct  traditions  and  a  sepa- 
rate dialect.  In  that  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent lying  between  Hudson's  Bay  on  the 
north,  and  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  lati- 
tude on  the  south,  and  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  east  and  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  west,  roamed  the  great  Indian  nation 
of  the  Algonquins.  Nomadic  in  habit,  and 
despising  agriculture,  they  were  almost  per- 
fect types  of  primitive  savages.  When  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  they  numbered  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million;  but  the  white  man's 
aggressive  spirit,  his  destructive  vices,  and, 
above  all,  his  fiery  rum,  have  destroyed  the 
Algonquin  nation.  Whole  families  and 
entire  tribes  have  vanished  from  the  earth, 
until  now  only  a  few  remain  to  tell  of  the 


departed  glories  of  their  people,  and  repeat 
the  legends  of  their  ancestors. 

Among  the  many  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Algonquin  nation,  were  the  Chippewas,  the 
Ottawas  and  the  Potawatomies,  who  inhab- 
ited the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Their 
early  home  was  upon  the  Ottawa  River  in 
Canada,  but  prior  to  the  first  visits  of  the 
French  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  crossed  the 
lakes  and  took  possession  of  lower  Michi- 
gan. The  three  tribes  were  kindred  in 
blood,  in  tradition,  in  habits  of  life  and  in 
general  appearance.  They  called  them- 
selves the  three  brothers,  of  whom  the 
Chippewa  tribe  was  the  oldest,  and  the 
Ottawa  tribe  the  second,  while  the  Pota- 
watomie  tribe  was  the  youngest.  Before 
this  migration  from  Canada,  Michigan  was 
peopled  by  the  Mish-ko-tink  or  Prairie 
Indians,  who  were  a  powerful  tribe.  There 
was  a  long  and  sanguinary  war  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Tradition  tells 
where  many  of  the  battles  were  fought. 
There  were  three  bloody  battles  on  the  banks 
of  Grand  River.  "One  was  at  Battle  Point, 
a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  another  was  on 
and  about  a  high  hill,  near  where  Maple 
River  unites  with  Grand  River,  while  the 
third  and  fiercest  conflict  took  place  on  land 
now  embraced  in  the  Eighth  Ward  of  Grand 
Rapids.  It  is  said  that  a  ferocious  hand-to- 
hand  battle  was  fought  near  where  now  is 
the  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  West  Fulton 
streets,  in  which  many  were  slain,  and  which 
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-resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Prairie  Indians.  The  tradition  must  be 
something  more  than  a  myth,  because  in 
that  neighborhood  human  bones  and  imple- 
ments of  Indian  warfare  have  often  been 
found  near  the  surface  in  promiscuous  pro- 
fusion. 

"Behind  the  scared  squaw's  birch  canoe, 
The  steamer  smokes  and  raves; 
And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 
Above  old  Indian  graves." 

OVERTHROW    OF    THE    PRAIRIE    INDIANS. 

The  final  contest  between  the  Prairie 
Indians  and  the  invading  tribes,  was  fought 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Marquette  River. 
Having  been  defeated  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  the  Prairie  Indians  retreated  to  the 
lake  shore  and  awaited  an  opportunity  of 
escape,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
they  were  surprised  by  the  impetuous  invad- 
ers. The  battle  was  short,  but  decisive. 
The  Prairie  Indians  were  completely  anni- 
hilated. A  few  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
their  bloodthirsty  enemies,  only  to  perish 
in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  Indians  of 
Marquette  River  have  often  pointed  out 
imaginary  tracks  of  the  fleeing  Mish-ko-tink 
in  the  sands  of  the  lake  shore,  and  with 
solemn  faces  have  declared  that  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  eddying  waters  in  that  neighbor- 
hood was  caused  by  the  angry  spirits  of 
their  drowned  enemies.  The  remembrance 
of  the  bloody  conflict  was  perpetuated  by 
the  Indian  name  of  the  river,  which  was 
Nin-o-we-pe-ep-ka-gung,  or  the-place-where 
we-smote-them-on-the-head. 

One  of  the  tribal  traditions  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  terrible  battle  was  once  fought  near 
where  now  is  Birmingham,  Oakland  county, 
between  the  Chippewas  and  Foxes.  The 
former  were  defeated,  and  their  large  village 
utterly  destroyed,  with  a  loss  to  them  of 
more  than  a  thousand  of  their  braves. 
The  date  is  as  uncertain  as  the  rest  of  the 
tradition — it  may  have  been  long  before  the 
Chippewas  rallied  in  the  north   and  came 


through  the  Michigan  Lake  shore  region  on 
their  ravaging  raid. 

Having  conquered  the  country,  the  Chip- 
pewas took  possession  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  the  Ottawas  of  the 
central  and  western  portions,  and  the  Pota.- 
watomies  of  the  south,  beyond  the  Kalama- 
zoo River.  The  Grand  River  Valley  was 
occupied  by  the  Ottawas.  There  were  vil- 
lages at  Battle  Point,  at  Crockery  Creek, 
at  the  Rapids,  at  Plainfield,  at  Ada,  at 
Lowell,  and  at  various  other  points  up  the 
river. 

Their  neighbors  on  the  south  were  the 
Indians  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  those 
on  the  north  were  the  Indians  of  the  Mus- 
kegon River.  The  Indians  always  gathered 
about  the  waters  of  the  country,  for  by  their 
canoes  they  traveled,  fished,  hunted,  and 
transported  their  game.  Occasionally  an 
Indian  family  wandered  for  a  time  into  the 
forests  of  the  interior,  but  their  villages  and 
homes  were  almost  invariably  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers.  From  time  immemorial 
there  was  a  large  and  prosperous  village  at 
Grand  Rapids.  This  was  because  of  the 
excellent  fishing  in  the  river,  and  the  abund- j 
ance  of  game  in  the  valley.  Grand  River 
always  supported  a  large  Indian  population. 
In  the  palmy  days  of  Indian  supremacy, 
there  were  undoubtedly  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Indians  living  within  the  present  limits 
of  Kent  county,  which  was  an  unusual  num- 
ber for  the  territory,  because  in  his  native 
state  an  Indian  required  a  vast  amount  of 
land  to  support  himself  and  family.  Fre- 
quently an  area  as  large  as  a  county,  wThich 
was  not  on  a  navigable  river,  only  furnished 
subsistence  for  less  than  a  dozen  families. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  pale  face,  Michigan 
doubtless  supported  less  than  fifty  thousand 
natives. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Indians 
probably  increased  in  population  by  their 
first  contact  with  the  white  race.  The  white 
traders  brought  to  the  red  men  improved 
weapons  and  methods  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
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ing;  the  rude  agriculture  of  the  Indians  was 
made  more  productive  by  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  and  traders;  many  of  the  latter 
were  more  or  less  skilled  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  which  assisted  in  lessening  the 
death  rate  of  the  Indians;  again,  the  traders 
took  into  the  wilderness  many  articles  and 
implements  which  were  of  great  use  to  the 
savages  in  their  struggles  for  existence,  and 
all  these  things  tended  to  increase  the  native 
population. 

Holding  their  lands  by  the  slight  tenure 
of  possession,  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas 
and  Potawatomies  suffered  much  from  the 
encroachments  of  neighboring  tribes.  There 
were  frequent  inroads  from  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region,  by  the  Indians  of  that  section. 
Those  who  were  about  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan  constantly  made  raids  into  the 
territory  of  Michigan.  The  Hurons,  of 
Canada,  often  crossed  the  border  to  hunt 
and  fish,  but  never  settled  here  in  very 
great  numbers,  although  along  the  eastern 
limits  there  were  many  Huron  families  and 
villages.  Even  the  Iroquois,  from  beyond 
Lake  Ontario,  often  hunted  and  trapped 
the  beaver  in  Eastern  Michigan,  and  after 
the  French  settled  at  Detroit  the  tribes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  annually  visited 
that  trading  post  and  frequently  hunted  in 
the  forests  of  the  interior.  Such  was  the 
Indian  occupancy  of  Michigan  before  it  was 
settled  by  the  white  race.  Those  sentimen- 
talists who  mourn  because  the  red  men  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  despoiled 
of  their  lands,  should  remember  that  the 
Indians  themselves  obtained  the  country  by 
force,  and  retained  it  only  as  it  suited  their 
convenience  and  desires.  When  game  grew 
scarce  the  land  was  abandoned,  and  who- 
ever afterward  occupied  it  was,  according 
to  Indian  custom,  entitled  to  its  possession. 
It  was  Indian  law  that  "might  makes  right. " 

When  first  visited  by  the  French  explor- 
ers and  traders,  the  three  tribes,  Chippewas, 
Ottawas  and  Pottawatomies,  enjoyed  the 
most   friendly  relations   with  one    another, 


and  so  continued  as  long  as  their  tribal 
existence  lasted.  By  amalgamation  and 
intermarriage  they  became  so  mixed  and 
blended  that  when  the  whites  settled  in  the 
country,  it  was  often  difficult  to  ascertain 
to  what  tribe  many  Indian  villages  belonged, 
and  those  of  one  tribe  often  lived  in  the 
villages  of  another.  There  were  many 
Chippewas  and  Pottawatomies  scattered 
among  the  Ottawa  villages  of  the-  Grand 
River  valley.  After  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  Indians  of  Michigan 
were  frequently  visited  by  French  explorers, 
traders  and  missionaries,  and  by  them  the 
habits  of  the  natives  were  much  changed. 
They  traveled  more,  and  wandered  over  a 
larger  extent  of  territory.  They  made  annual 
visits  to  the  French  trading  posts  to  sell 
furs  and  secure  supplies.  Undoubtedly 
they  lived  better  and  had  more  comforts 
than  in  the  years  before  the  white  man  vis- 
ited their  country.  The  traders,  white 
hunters  and  trappers  who  first  went  among 
the  Indians,  proved  a  blessing  to  the  race. 
Living  among  the  red  men  and  adopting 
their  ways  and  habits,  they  introduced  many 
simple  elements  of  civilization,  and  helped 
to  develop  the  better  part  of  savage  life. 
The  first  white  men  who  went  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  should  be  num- 
bered among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

FRENCH    AND    BRITISH    INFLUENCES. 

The  first  white  visitors  to  Michigan  were 
the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Father  Claude 
Allouez,  who  had  been  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Mary,  established  a  temporary  mission  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  about  the 
year  1665.  In  1668  a  permanent  mission 
was  founded  at  St.  Mary's  Falls,  and  three 
years  after  a  grand  Indian  council  was  held 
there,  at  which  agents  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment met  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Northwest,  to  bring  them  under  the  protec- 
tion and  dominion  of  the  French  King,  and 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  country. 
Among   the   missionaries    present    at    that 
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council  to  consecrate  the  ceremonies,  was 
Father  Marquette,  who  explored  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  On  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions to  the  Illinois  Indians  he  was  taken 
sick.  In  the  spring  of  1675  his  Indian  fol- 
lowers carried  him  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
embarked  upon  its  waters.  As  they  sailed 
along  its  eastern  shores,  the  dying  mis- 
sionary, realizing  that  his  end  was  at  hand, 
requested  the  Indians  to  approach  the  land, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  pure  soul  passed 
away.  His  followers  buried  the  body  and 
erected  above  it  a  large  cross.  Years  after- 
ward his  bones  were  removed  to  an  Indian 
chapel.  At  this  day,  however,  the  place  of 
his  death  and  the  spot  of  his  interment  are 
unknown,  but  any  frequenter  of  the  north- 
ern summer  resorts  of  Michigan  will  remem- 
ber with  what  minuteness  of  detail  many 
different  places  are  pointed  out  by  enthu- 
siastic and  visionary  guides  as  the  exact 
spots  of  Father  Marquette's  death  and 
burial. 

The  next  white  man  to  visit  Western 
Michigan  was  LaSalle,  who  in  1679  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  at  Mackinaw,  and 
built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River.  These  were  the  first  permanent 
white  settlements  in  Western  Michigan,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  there  was  little  or 
no  change  in  the  Indian  occupancy  of  the 
country.  French  voyageurs  annually  trav- 
ersed the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
from  Mackinaw  to  St.  Joseph,  and  gathered 
rich  cargoes  of  furs,  which  were  shipped  to 
Quebec  by  way  of  Detroit  and  Frontenac. 
These  expeditions  were  generally  in  the 
spring,  when  the  Indians  would  meet  the 
traders  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  sell 
them  the  furs  which  had  been  captured  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  in  the  late  summer  or 
early  autumn  they  would  visit  the  trading 
posts  at  St.  Joseph,  Mackinaw,  Saginaw 
and  Detroit  for  supplies  to  carry  with  them 
on  their  winter  hunts.  Such  was  the  annual 
routine  of  Indian  life  in  Western  Michigan 
a   hundred    and    fifty  years    ago.      French 


hunters  visited  the  country,  renounced  civil- 
ization, married  Indian  wives,  and  became 
more  Indian  than  the  Indians  themselves. 
Without  doubt  more  than  a  century  ago 
every  Indian  village  in  Western  Michigan 
had  been  visited  by  the  white  man. 

Among  the  results  of  the  old  French  war 
was  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  North- 
west from  the  French  to  the  English.    About 

1760,  the  trading  posts  of  Michigan  were 
surrendered  to  the  English,  who  at  once 
began  to  make  extensive  preparation  for 
extending  and  increasing  the  trade  of  the 
country.  The  Indians  rebelled  against  the 
change,  and  prepared  for  war.  The  leading 
spirit  was  Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief  of  East- 
ern Michigan.  He  visited  tribe  after  tribe, 
and  village  after  village,  to  unite  them  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  English.      In  April, 

1761,  a  grand  council  was  held  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Over  three  thousand  Indians  were 
present,  and  every  band  in  Michigan  was 
represented.  Pontiac  was  present,  and  fired 
his  hearers  with  noble  specimens  of  Indian 
oratory  and  unstudied  eloquence.  He  con- 
trasted the  English  with  the  French;  the 
pride,  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  one, 
with  the  gentility,  suavity  and  justice  of  the 
other.  He  cited  instances  of  English  neglect 
and  contempt  of  the  red  men,  and  argued 
that  as  the  English  had  supplanted  the 
French,  they  would  in  time  overpower  the 
Indians,  and  that  the  latter  could  maintain 
their  rights  only  by  war.  Every  Indian  in 
the  valley  sympathized  with  Pontiac,  and 
two  years  after,  when  he  laid  siege  to 
Detroit,  his  camp  was  filled  with  warriors 
from  Western  Michigan.  But  the  elo- 
quence, bravery  and  sagacity  of  Pontiac 
were  insufficient  to  expel  the  English,  and 
after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  latter 
were  practically  supreme  in  North  America. 
The  power  of  the  French  had  passed  away, 
and  the  days  of  the  Indian  occupancy  were 
numbered.  Defeat  was  too  much  for  the 
proud  spirit  of  Pontiac.  He  deserted  Mich- 
igan,  and   went  to  live  among  the  Illinois 
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Indians,  where  he  was  soon  after  murdered. 
During  the  Pontiac  war  the  English  gar- 
risons of  both  Mackinaw  and  St.  Joseph 
were  massacred.  At  Mackinaw  the  soldiers 
were  induced  to  attend  an  Indian  game  of 
ball  near  the  fort,  and  when  thrown  off  their 
guard  they  were  attacked  and  nearly  all 
murdered.  A  few  escaped,  after  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  adventures  in  the  whole 
history  of  barbarous  captivities.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  seventy  white  persons  were 
killed  in  the  Mackinaw  massacre.  The  place 
was  deserted  for  more  than  a  year,  but  was 
finally  reoccupied  by  a  detachment  of  British 
troops  sent  for  the  protection  of  the  English 
traders  in  the  Northwest.  The  garrison  at 
St.  Joseph  numbered  fifteen.  The  Indians 
visited  the  fort  apparently  with  pacific  inten- 
tions. They  were  received  within  the  walls, 
when,  at  a  given  signal,  they  attacked  the 
garrison  and  killed  them  all  but  four,  who, 
including  the  commander,  were  taken  cap- 
tives and  conducted  to  Detroit,  where  they 
were  finally  exchanged  for  Indian  prisoners 
there  held  by  the  English. 

After  the  Pontiac  war  the  Indian  occu- 
pancy of  Western  Michigan  was  unchanged 
for  many  years.  The  general  policy  of  the 
English  toward  the  natives  of  the  Northwest 
was  the  same  as  that  of  their  predecessors. 
The  same  posts  were  maintained  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  same  agents  were  employed. 
Rival  fur  companies  contended  for  the  trade 
of  the  country  and  catered  for  the  good  will 
of  the  Indians.  During  the  revolution, 
under  the  instigation  of  British  officers  at 
Mackinaw  and  Detroit,  Indians  from  the 
Grand  River  Valley  engaged  in  depredations 
and  warfare  along  the  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  borders. 

Early  in  the  present  century  a  trading  post 
was  founded  by  the  American  Fur  Company 
in  the  Grand  River  Valley,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  was  established  by  a  French 
woman,  Madame  Laframboise.  It  was 
located  on  the  banks  of  Grand  River,  about 
two    miles    west  of    the  present    village  of 


Lowell.  She  lived  there  and  traded  with 
the  Indians  until  182 1,  when  she  was  super- 
seded by  Rix  Robinson,  who  purchased  her 
entire  establishment. 

At  the  •close  of  the  revolution  the  posts 
of  the  Northwest  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  were  not  surrendered  until 
1796.  Many  Indians  of  Western  Michigan 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
fought  by  Harmer,  St.  Clair,  Wayne  and 
Harrison,  during  the  years  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  181 2.  It  was 
during  those  years  that  the  second  great  con- 
federation of  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
was  brought  about  by  the  wily  Tecumseh. 
He  probably  never  visited  the  Grand  River 
Valley  himself,  but  sent  his  agents,  who 
secured  many  recruits  for  the  warriors  who 
fought  at  Tippecanoe.  A  forge  was  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  where 
renegade  white  men  made  hatchets  and 
scalping  knives  for  the  Indians  who  fought 
under  Tecumseh  at  Tippecanoe  and  on  the 
side  of  the  British  during  the  War  of  181 2. 
The  surrender  of  General  Hull  at  Detroit 
placed  the  Northwest  posts  again  under  the 
control  of  the  British.  During  that  war 
most  of  the  Indians  of  Michigan  espoused 
the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  but  there  were  a 
few  who  proved  faithful  friends  of  the 
Americans,  and  were  afterward  generously 
remembered  when  treaties  were  negotiated 
with  their  people  by  the  United  States. 
And  Great  Britain  did  not  forget  her  savage 
allies.  From  the  close  of  the  war  until 
1834  the  Indians  of  Southern  Michigan 
annually  visited  Maiden  to  receive  from  the 
British  Government  annuities  for  their  ser- 
vices during  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  American  garrisons  were  again  placed 
in  the  forts  at  St.  Joseph  and  Mackinaw, 
and  American  settlers  commenced  pouring 
into  Michigan.  The  Indian  supremacy  was 
rapidly  passing  away. 

TREATY    MAKING. 

By  the  ordinance  of  1787  the  civil  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  was  extended  over 
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the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1805  Mich- 
igan was  set  aside  as  a  separate  Territory, 
and  after  the  war  of  181 2  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  land  for  speculative  purposes. 
There  was  much  intriguing  and  lbbbying, 
and  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  General  Government  to  secure 
Indian  lands  in  Michigan.  In  1821  Gov- 
ernor Cass  and  Solomon  Sibley  were  com- 
missioned by  the  General  Government  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Ottawas,  Chip- 
pewas  and  Potawatomies,  and  secure  cer- 
tain lands  in  Western  Michigan.  During 
the  summer  the  commissioners  met  the 
Indians  at  Chicago,  and  on  August  29  a 
treaty  was  completed  and  signed.  By  its 
terms  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  lands  south  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Grand  River,  with  certain  small  res- 
ervations for  individual  Indians  and  half- 
breeds,  and  a  few  small  tracts  for  the  use  of 
the  tribes.  In  consideration  of  the  cession 
the  United  States  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
Ottawas  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
annually  forever,  and  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
to  appropriate  annually  to  the  Ottawas  the 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  be  expended 
in  the  support  of  a  blacksmith,  of  a  teacher 
and  of  a  person  to  give  instructions  in  agri- 
culture and  to  purchase  cattle  and  farming 
utensils.  One  mile  square  was  to  be 
selected  on  the  north  side  of  Grand  River, 
and  within  the  Indian  lands  not  ceded,  upon 
which  the  teachers  and  blacksmith  should 
reside.  The  treaty  was  signed  by  Lewis 
Cass  and  Solomon  Sibley  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Ottawa 
Indians  by  Ke-wa-goush-cum,  No-kaw-ji- 
gaun,  Kee-o-to-aw-be,  Ket-che-me-chi-na- 
waw,  Ep-pe-sau-se,  Kay-nee-wee,  ;Mo-a- 
put-to,  and  Mat-che-pee-na-che-wish. 

MISSIONS    FOR    THE    INDIANS. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  Rev. 
Isaac  McCoy,  an  Indian  missionary  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention 


of  the  United  States,  visited  Governor  Cass 
at  Detroit  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
secure  the  management  of  the  teacher  and 
blacksmith  who,  according  to  the  treaty, 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  Ottawas  at  Grand  J 
Rapids.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  ] 
to  superintend  the  United  States  officers! 
sent  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  I 
Governor  Cass  gave  elaborate  instructions,  I 
dated  July  16,  1822,  to  McCoy,  and  directed 
that  ardent  spirits  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  kept  from  the  Indians.  John  Sears,  of 
New  York  city,  was  appointed  teacher  for 
the  Ottawas,  and  Charles  C.  Trowbridge 
was  commissioned  to  make  definite  arrange- 
ments with  the  Indians  for  a  site  of  a  mis- 
sionary station  on  Grand  River.  Sears  and 
Trowbridge  visited  the  Grand  River  Valley 
in  the  fall  of  1822,  and  selected  a  site,  after 
which  they  returned  to  Fort  Wayne.  Mc- 
Coy visited  the  valley  the  next  spring,  and 
on  May  30,  1823,  crossed  the  Grand  River 
near  the  rapids.  He  found  the  Indians 
dissatisfied  with  the  treaty,  and  was  received 
with  anything  but  a  hospitable  welcome. 
The  chief  was  not  at  the  village,  and  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation by  liquor  obtained  from  some  traders. 
McCoy  at  once  abandoned  the  expedition, 
and  returned  to  a  mission  which  had  been 
established  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  and 
which  was  called  Carey.  The  next  year 
McCoy  visited  the  Ottawas  on  the  Kalama- 
zoo River,  and  induced  them  to  let  him 
establish  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  border 
between  the  Ottawa  and  Potawatomie  ter- 
ritories. This  modified  the  temper  of  the 
Ottawas  for  a  time,  and  opened  the  way  for 
further  operations.  In  November,  1824, 
McCoy,  with  several  companions,  left  the 
St.  Joseph  River  for  a  second  visit  to  the 
rapids  of  Grand  River.  On  reaching  the 
border  of  the  Ottawa  country  they  found 
that  the  blacksmith  shop  built  the  preceding 
year  had  been  burned  by  the,  Indians,  who 
still  felt  unfriendly  to  the  whites  because  of 
the  Chicago  treaty.      On  November  27  they 
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reached  Gun  lake,  and  encamped  upon  its 
banks.  The  next  day  they  were  visited  by 
Noonday,  the  Ottawa  chief  of  the  Indian 
village  at  the  Rapids,  who,  with  some  follow- 
ers, was  camping  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  McCoy  found  that  Noonday  was 
desirous  of  having  a  mission  established  at 
the  Rapids,  and  the  next  day  both  the  whites 
and  the  Indians  raised  camp  and  proceeded 
together  toward  Grand  River.  On  Decem- 
ber i,  the  river  was  reached  and  crossed. 
The  same  day  McCoy  selected  a  site  for  a 
mission,  which  was  located  just  south  of 
where  is  now  the  corner  of  West  Bridge  and 
Front  streets.  The  selection  was  afterward 
approved  by  Governor  Cass,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  site  selected 
two  years  before  by  Sears  and  Trowbridge 
is  supposed  to  have  been  several  miles  up 
the  river,  but  the  exact  spot  chosen  is  now 
unknown.  The  next  day  McCoy  started  on 
his  return  to  the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  was 
accompanied  a  portion  of  the  way  by  Noon- 
day. The  next  spring  Mr.  Polke  (teacher),  a 
blacksmith,  and  two  or  three  others  were 
sent  to  the  Rapids  by  McCoy  to  open  the 
mission,  but  they  found  a  great  majority  of 
the  Indians  still  hostile  to  the  project,  and 
were  obliged  to  depart  without  accomplish- 
ing their  object.  Soon  afterward  Polke 
returned  to  the  Rapids,  and  found  a  great 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  Indians. 
They  expressed  regret  for  their  former 
action,  and  wished  to  have  the  mission  at 
once  established.  In  September,  1825, 
farming  utensils,  mechanical  tools  and  pro- 
visions were  sent  by  boat  down  the  St. 
Joseph  River,  along  the  lake  shore  and  up 
the  Grand  River  to  the  Rapids,  while  McCoy, 
with  several  assistants,  traveled  overland  to 
the  same  place.  Permanent  log  buildings 
were  at  once  erected  on  the  site  chosen  the 
year  before,  and  the  mission  was  fully  estab- 
lished. 

INDIAN    VILLAGES    AND    CHIEFS. 

When  the  mission  was  founded  there  were 
two  Indian  villages  at  the  Rapids.      One  was 


situated  along  the  west  side  of  the  river  * 
from  West  Bridge  street  north;  the  other 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  is  now 
West  Fulton  street,  with  its  center  near  the  ^ 
corner  of  Watson  and  West  Broadway  1 
streets.  The  south  village  was  the  larger,  \ 
and  numbered  three  hundred  inhabitants  or 
more.  It  was  presided  over  by  a  chief 
named  Me-gis-o-nee-nee  ( Mex-ci-ne-ne), 
or  the  Wampum-man.  He  was  an  eloquent 
speaker  and  a  man  of  influence  among  his 
people.  The  Indian  commissioners  always 
found  him  wary  in  negotiations  and  slow 
to  accept  their  overtures.  He  was  of  an 
aristocratic,  haughty  disposition,  and  was 
something  of  a  dandy  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
While  at  Washington  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
of  1836  he  was  presented  by  President  Jack- 
son with  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud,  and  with  it  insisted  upon 
having  a  high  hat  with  a  mourning  badge. 
He  was  among  the  foremost  of  his  people 
to  adopt  the  white  man's  ways.  His  habits 
were  good,  and  he  lived  and  died  in  the 
Catholic  faith.  In  the  year  1843  his  exist- 
ence was  terminated  by  a  sudden  illness, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  nearly  every 
citizen  of  Grand  Rapids,  white  as  well  as 
red.  Another  Indian  chief  living  at  the 
lower  village  was  Muck-i-ta-o-ska,  or  Black- 
skin,  who  in  his  early  years  was  an  active 
foe  of  the  Americans.  He  fought  with  the 
British  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  leader  of  the  band  who  set 
fire  to  the  village  of  Buffalo  during  that  war. 
He  lived  to  a  great  age  and  died  in  1868. 

The  chief  of  the  upper  village  at  the  Rap- 
ids was  Qua-ke-zik  (Noonday),  a  friendly, 
industrious  Indian,  who  always  worked  for 
the  good  of  his  people,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  whites.  He 
was  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  a 
man  of  excellent  habits.  Old  settlers  often 
speak  of  his  fine  physique.  Fully  six  feet 
tall,  well  proportioned,  and  a  noble  looking 
man,  "he  was  well  advanced  in  years  when  the 
Grand    River    Valley  was    first   visited    by 
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American  settlers.  He  died  at  Gull  Prairie 
in  1840,  and  a  plain  stone  slab  marks  his 
grave.  He  also  fought  with  the  British 
during  the  War  of  181 2.  Henry  Little,  of 
Kalamazoo,  once  wrote  this  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  Chief  Noonday  and  his  squaw: 

His  Serene  Highness,  Mr.  Noonday,  was  a  tall, 
straight,  well  proportioned,  well  constructed  specimen 
of  the  Nish-a-nob-bee  race.  He  was  reserved, solemn, 
demure  and  dignified  in  his  deportment.  Her  lady- 
ship, Mrs.  Noonday,  was  a  short,  dumpy,  unassuming 
lady  of  the  old  school.  Nature  had  not  seen  fit  to 
make  her  very  attractive  by  the  bewitching,  fascin- 
ating charms  of  personal  beauty;  and  what  little 
there  might  have  been  of  feminine  comeliness  in  her 
features  had  been  sadly  marred  by  an  ugly  scar  upon 
the  left  side  of  her  face. 

It  was  a  general  belief  in  the  days  of  the 
settlement  of  Grand  Rapids  that  Noonday 
was  at  the  burning  of  Buffalo.  A  settler  of 
1835  asserts  that  the  chief  told  him  that  he 
assisted  in  kindling  the  fire.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  stated  that  just  before  his  death 
Noonday  denied  that  story. 

The  chief  of  the  Flat  River  Indians  was 
Cob-mu-sa,  or  the  Walker.  He  was  the  hus- 
band of  three  wives  and  treated  each  with 
the  respect  and  consideration  due  the  con- 
sort of  a  mighty  chief.  Aside  from  the 
number  of  his  wives  his  morals  were  good. 
In  personal  appearance  he  was  not  the  equal 
of  his  neighbors.  He  was  a  little  below 
medium  height  and  inclined  to  corpulency. 
It  is  said  that  there  was  Negro  blood  in  his 
veins.  In  his  last  days  he  became  a  vagrant 
and  a  drunkard.  His  village  was  about  two 
miles  from  the  junction  of  Flat  and  Grand 
Rivers,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
valley.  It  numbered  three  hundred  inhab- 
itants or  upward. 

At  the  Thornapple  River,  or  Ada,  there  was 
a  small  band  of  Indians,  of  whom  Ma-ob-bin- 
na-kiz-hick,  or  Hazy  Cloud,  was  the  chief. 
Although  of  small  stature,  he  was  a  man  of 
commanding  influence  with  his  tribe.  He 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
whites,  visited  Washington,  and  was  one  of 
the   leading   spirits  in  the  treaty  of    1836. 


His  sister  was  the  wife  of  Rix  Robinson. 
Between  the  Thornapple  River  and  the 
Rapids  there  were  a  few  families  who  were 
under  the  authority  of  Canote,  a  chief  who 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  early 
settlers.  Below  the  Rapids,  at  the  mouth  of 
Crockery  Creek,  was  a  small  Indian  village 
of  which  Sag-e-nish,  or  the  Englishman, 
was  chief.  As  his  name  implied,  he  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  white  men.  At  Battle 
Point,  a  few  miles  above  Grand  Haven, 
was  another  Indian  village,  whose  chief  was 
O-na-mon-ta-pe,  or  Old  Rock.  At  Black 
Lake,  near  Holland,  there  was  a  village 
numbering  less  than  three  hundred,  which 
was  ruled  over  by  a  chief  named  Wa-ka-zoo. 
In  1848  he,  with  his  band,  removed  to  Grand 
Traverse,  where  he  soon  after  died.  In  his 
last  years  he  became  a  drunken  vagabond. 
In  Ionia  county  there  were  two  Indian  vil- 
lages of  importance  on  the  Grand  River. 
One  was  at  Lyons,  where  the  prairie  was 
used  for  a  cornfield  for  ages,  and  the  other 
was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lookingglass 
River.  The  latter  was  called  Mis-she-min- 
o-kon,  or  the  Apple  Field.  It  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Indians  at  an  early  day. 
Among  the  Indians  of  the  valley  there  were 
other  chiefs  than  those  already  mentioned. 
There  was  Pa-mos-ka,  a  leading  chief  whose 
home  was  many  times  changed,  but  who 
generally  lived  in  the  villages  down  the 
river,  "at  Crockery  Creek  and  Battle  Point. 
There  were  Ke-way-coosh-cum,  or  Long 
Nose,  and  Wa-ba-sis,  both  of  whom  fell 
victims  to  Indian  vengeance  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  treaties  with  the  whites. 
The  former  was  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl 
by  an  Indian  named  Was-o-ge-naw.  Each 
had  come  to  Grand  Rapids  to  receive  his 
annual  stipend  on  payment  day,  and  having 
been  paid  became  intoxicated.  They  were 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
mouth  of  Coldbrook  Creek,  when  a  dispute 
arose  relative  to  the  treaty,  and  Was-o-ge- 
naw  seized  a  club  and  felled  his  victim  to  the 
earth  with  a  blow  that  killed  him  on  the 
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spot.  The  matter  was  not  investigated  by 
the  officers  of  the  law  because  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  was  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  Indian  custom  and  idea  of  justice. 
Because  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in 
the  treaties  Wa-ba-sis  was  exiled  from  his 
tribe.  For  many  years  he  lived  alone  on 
the  bank  of  a  small  lake  in  the  northern 
part  of  Kent  county.  In  an  unguarded 
moment  he  was  induced  by  his  enemies  to 
partake  in  a  corn  feast  at  Plainfield,  where 
he  was  made  drunk  and  then  murdered. 
He  was  buried  near  where  is  now  the  Plain- 
field  bridge.  The  head  of  the  body  .was 
left  above  the  ground,  and  food  and  tobacco 
for  many  weeks  were  daily  placed  on  the 
grave  for  the  nourishment  and  comfort  of 
his  spirit  on  its  journey  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds. 

Another  noted  chief  was  Okemos,  who 
lived  near  Lansing  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  1858,  upward  of  one  hundred  years 
old.  He  was  in  his  early  days  a  warrior  of 
undoubted  bravery.  Upon  his  breast  was 
a  huge  cicatrix  made  by  a  sabre  in  the  hand 
of  one  of  Mad  Anthony's  troopers.  He 
fought  at  Fort  Meigs,  and  received  wounds 
in  his  head  which,  it  seemed,  would  have 
killed  any  human  being  but  an  Indian. 
There  were  scars  in  his  skull  in  which  three 
fingers  could  be  placed.  He  was  buried  at 
Mis-she-min-o-kon,  the  old  Indian  village 
near  Portland. 

INDIAN    NAMES. 

That  the  Indians  were  a  poetical  people 
to  some  degree,  is  shown  by  their  names  of 
the  rivers  of  Western  Michigan.  The  St. 
Joseph  River  was  O'-sang-e-wong-se-be,  or 
the  Sauk  Indian  River.  It  was  so  named 
because,  according  to  tradition,  the  spirit 
of  a  Sauk  Indian  wandered  along  its  banks. 
New  Buffalo  River  was  Kosh-kish-ko-mong, 
or  the-diving-kitten.  The  Paw  Paw  River 
was  Nim-me-keg-sink,  which  means  the 
Paw  Paw  River.  Kalamazoo  is  an  English 
corruption  of  the  Indian  name  of  the  river, 
which  was  Kik-ken-a-ma-zoo,  or  the  Boiling 


Kettle,  so  named  from  its  eddying  waters. 
South  Haven  was  called  Muck-i-ta-wog- 
go-me,  or  the  Black  Water.  Macatawa  is 
an  English  corruption  of  the  same  name.  x 
Grand  River  was  called  O-wash-ta-nong,  or 
the-far-away- water,  so  named  because  it  was 
the  longest  river  in  the  territory.  Thorn- 
apple  River  was  called  Me-nos-so-gos-o- 
she-kink,  or  the  Forks.  Flat  River  was 
called  Coh-boh-gwosh-she,  meaning  the 
Shallow  River.  The  Indian  name  of  Maple 
River  was  Shick-a-me-o-she-kink,  which 
means  the  Maple  River.  Muskegon  is  one 
of  the  Indian  names  of  the  country  which 
has  not  been  changed  by  the  whites.  It 
means  the  Tamarack  River,  and  was  so 
called  because  of  the  number  of  tamarack 
trees  along  the  banks.  White  River  was 
called  Wan-be-gun-gwesh-cup-a-go,  or  the- 
river-with-white-clay-in-its-bank.  Manistee 
means  the-river-with-white-bushes-on-the- 
bank,  which  referred  to  the  white  poplar 
trees  on  its  borders. 

CEDING    THE    LANDS    NORTH  OF    GRAND  RIVER. 

In  March,  1836,  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
at  Washington,  by  which  the  Indians  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  lands  north  of 
Grand  River.  There  were  seventy  thousand 
acres  reserved  north  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
River,  fifty  thousand  acres  on  Little  Trav- 
erse Bay,  twenty  thousand  acres  on  the 
north  shore  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  and 
various  other  small  reservations  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  consideration  of 
the  cession,  the  United  States  Government 
agreed  to  pay  the  Indians  of  Western  Mich- 
igan the  sum  of  $18,000  annually  for  twenty 
years.  A  sum  of  $5,000  annually  for  twenty 
years  was  to  be  appropriated  for  teachers, 
books  in  the  Indian  language  and  school 
houses;  $10,000  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, cattle,  mechanical  tools  and  other 
articles;  $2,000  annually  for  provisions,  and 
$300  annually  for  medicines.  The  Indians 
were  to  receive  $150,000  worth  of  goods  and 
provisions,  which  were  to  be  delivered  on  the 
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ratification  of  the  treaty;  $300, 000  was  appro- 
priated to  pay  off  the  just  debts  of  the  Indians, 
and  $  1 50, 000  for  the  half-breeds  of  the  tribes. 
Various  sums  of  money  were  to  be  paid  to 
individual  Indians.  The  Grand  River  Val- 
ley chiefs  received  $500  each,  and  to  Rix  Rob- 
inson was  granted  $23,000.  This  generous 
treaty  was  signed  by  Henry  Schoolcraft  for 
the  United  States,  and  by  twenty  chiefs  for 
the  Indians.  Of  these  chiefs  three — Wab- 
i-wid-i-go,  Mix-i-ci-ninny  and  Na-bun-a-gu- 
zhig  (names  as  they  appear  on  the  treaties) 
— represented  Grand  River  tribes;  the  rest 
were  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  There 
were  some  thirty  chiefs  in  all  in  this  valley 
at  the  time.  The  witnesses  were  John 
Hulbert,  Lucius  Lyon,  R.  P.  Parrot,  U. 
S.  A.;  W.  P.  Zantzinger,  U.  S.  N.;  Josiah 
F.  Polk,  John  Holiday,  John  A.  Drew,  Rix 
Robinson,-  Leonard  Slater,  Louis  Moran, 
Augustus  Hamelin,  Jr.,  Henry  A.  Levake, 
William  Lasley,  Geo.  W.  Woodward  and 
C.  O.  Ermatinger. 

As  soon  as  the  Washington  treaty  of  1836 
was  completed  a  land  office  was  opened  at 
Ionia,  and  the  lands  north  of  Grand  River 
were  rapidly  taken  by  settlers.  By  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  the  Indians  could 
hunt  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  many  years  they  remained 
in  the  country  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  The  annual  payments  which  they 
were  to  receive  under  the  treaty  were  made 
at  Grand  Rapids,  and  continued  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  At  the  early  payments 
near  four  thousand  Indians  received  their 
pay  here,  but  they  decreased  as  the  years 
went  by.  The  Potawatomies  were  early 
sent  to  their  reservation  in  Indiana,  while 
the  Chippewas  were  transferred  to  reserva- 
tions in  Northern  Michigan.  Separate  bands 
of  Ottawas  were  at  different  times  trans- 
ported beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  many 
individual  Indians  fled  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  they  were  ostracised  by  their  own 
people  or  threatened  with  legal  prosecutions 
by  the  whites. 


A    SUPPLEMENTAL    TREATY. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1855,  at  Detroit, 
another  treaty,  in  place  of  the  treaty  of  1836, 
was  made  with  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas 
of  Michigan,  by  the  United  States  Indian 
Agent,  Henry  C.  Gilbert,  by  which  they 
were  to  receive  annually  a  cash  annuity  of 
$22,000  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Government  was  to  pay  them 
$200,000,  in  four  annual  payments  of  $50,000 
each,  or,  if  the  Indians  so  elected,  they  were 
to  receive  the  interest  on  that  sum  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States.  There  was  also 
to  be  distributed  among  them  $15,000  worth 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  grant 
was  made  of  $8,000  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Four  blacksmith  shops  were  to  be 
maintained  for  their  use,  and  five  interpreters 
were  to  be  furnished.  In  addition  to  their 
share  of  the  above  the  Grand  River  Indians 
were  to  receive  an  annuity  of  $3,500.  They 
were  also  to  have  eight  townships  of  public 
lands  which  were  to  be  preserved  for  them 
ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
could  sell  the  same  at  pleasure.  By  this 
Detroit  treaty  any  Indian  of  Michigan  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  renouncing  his 
tribal  relations  and  becoming  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  and  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Gilbert  many  of  them 
purchased  and  settled  upon  Government 
land.  In  1855  about  one  thousand  Indians  1 
received  their  annuities  at  Grand  Rapids. 
The  last  payment  at  this  place  was  made 
October  29,  1857,  when  $10,000  was  paid  in 
gold  and  silver  to  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  Indians,  squaws  and  pappooses. 
After  that  date  the  payments  were  made  at 
Pentwater. 

THE    ANNUAL    PAYMENTS. 

Indian  payments  were  events  in  the  early 
history  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  Government 
agents  would  send  word  that  a  certain  date 
would  be  pay  day,  and  the  Indians  would 
begin  to  congregate  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
before.  They  camped  upon  the  islands, 
and  along  the  river  banks,  and  in  the  bushes 
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on  the  higher  grounds.  Payments  were 
generally  made  in  the  fall,  before  the  Indians 
started  for  their  winter  hunts.  The  agents 
usually  paid  at  one  of  the  warehouses  which 
stood  near  the  old  steamboat  landing 
between  Waterloo  street  and  the  river.  In 
a  large  room  would  be  a  long  table,  or 
counter,  upon  which  were  the  receipts  and 
little  piles  of  coin  for  each  Indian,  and 
about  which  were  seated  the  agents,  clerks 
and  interpreters.  The  Indians  would  enter 
the  front  door  one  by  one,  sign  their  receipts 
or  make  their  marks  thereon,  receive  their 
money  and  walk  out  at  the  back  door,  where 
stood  a  crowd  of  hungry  traders,  who  quickly 
transferred  most  of  the  money  from  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  to  their  own  pockets, 
for  the  payment  of  old  debts.  The  traders 
commonly  claimed  all  they  could  see,  and 
the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  gave  it  up  without 
protest.  They  were  generally  in  debt,  but 
were  always  ready  to  pay  when  they  had  any 
money.  The  traders  never  hesitated  to 
give  credit  to  an  Indian.  One  who  traded 
with  them  for  years  at  Grand  Rapids,  states 
that  annually  he  sold  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  to  the  Indians  on  credit, 
and  during  all  that  time  he  lost  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars  on  poor  accounts.  The 
next  day  after  payment  the  Indians  always 
departed,  none  remaining  but  the-  drunkards 
and  vagabonds,  who  staid  behind  for  a 
debauch.  The  Enquire?',  of  November  2, 
1 841,  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  week 
previous  was  the  Indian  payment,  and  face- 
tiously adds  that  there  were  about  fifteen 
hundred  Indians,  two  traders  to  each  Indian, 
and  two  gallons  of  diluted  whisky  to  each 
trader.  The  editor  inquires,  seriously:  "  Is 
there  no  remedy  for  this  barbarous  and 
wicked  system  of  robbery?  "  There  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  some  improvement 
the  next  year  (1842),  when  the  Paymaster 
stated  that  there  was  much  less  dissipation 
among  the  Indians  at  Grand  Rapids  than  at 
any  other  place  where  he  had  made  payment, 
and  the  newspaper  testified  that  "No  bar- 


rels were  rolled  out  as  heretofore,  and  the 
heads  knocked  in  that  the  savage  might  be 
allowed  to  gorge  his  fill  of  the  destroyer." 

TRADE    WITH    THE    INDIANS. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlements,  the 
Indian  trade  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  was 
of  no  small  importance.  The  Indians 
traded  furs,  berries  and  maple  sugar  for  dry 
and  fancy  goods,  ammunition  and  whisky. 
Beads  and  whisky  were  legal  tender  to  an  V 
Indian.  The  furs  were  sent  to  Detroit,  /  x 
while  the  berries  were  packed  in  barrels 
and  shipped  to  Buffalo.  Maple  sugar,  if 
sent  away,  was  generally  consigned  to  com- 
mission merchants  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  During  the  busy  season  Indians 
would  camp  about  the  huckleberry  swamps 
and  cranberry  marshes,  pick  the  berries  and 
then  deliver  them  at  Grand  Rapids.  They 
were  carried  by  squaws,  or  transported  by 
ponies.  Much  maple  sugar  was  brought  to 
the  Rapids  by  water.  During  the  spring 
Grand  River  was  alive  with  canoes  bringing 
sugar  which  had  been  made  by  the  squaws 
in  all  portions  of  the  valley.  It  was  stirred 
sugar,  packed  in  "mokirks,"  which  were 
small  baskets  or  boxes,  and  the  packages 
ranged  in  weight  from  one  to  sixty  pounds. 
The  smaller  mokirks  were  often  elaborately 
decorated  by  the   squaws  with  fancy  work.    K 

There  was  such  sharp  competition  in  the 
fur  trade  that  the  local  traders  would  not 
wait  for  the  Indians  to  bring  their  furs  to 
market,  but  would  often  send  messengers 
with  goods  directly  to  the  Indian  camps. 
Late  in  the  fall  the  Indians  would  separate, 
and  each  family  would  go  into  camp  for 
hunting  and  trapping  during  the  winter, 
when  the  traders  in  the  Rapids  would  dis- 
patch men  for  the  furs.  Each  went  by 
himself,  and  his  equipment  generally  con- 
sisted of  an  Indian  guide  and  a  pony.  The 
Indian  carried  a  pack  of  about  fifty  pounds 
weight,  while  the  pony  carried  all  that  could 
be  piled  on  him.  The  loads  consisted  of 
provisions  for  the  traders  and  fancy  goods 
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for  trade.  No  whisky  was  carried  on  such 
expeditions.  When  an  installment  of  furs 
was  secured  the  Indian  was  sent  back  to  the 
Rapids  with  a  pack  of  furs,  while  the  white 
man  continued  his  journey,  and  was  after- 
ward joined  by  his  dusky  companion,  who 
brought  a  fresh  supply  of  goods.  When 
the  snow  was  too  deep  for  the  pony  he 
would  be  abandoned,  and  the  men  would 
continue  the  search  for  Indians  and  furs,  on 
snow  shoes.  By  such  methods  did  each 
trader  endeavor  to  get  the  start  of  his  rivals. 
Each  kept  several  men  in  the  forests  all 
winter.  Grand  Haven,  Allegan,  Sauga- 
tuck,  Gun  Lake,  Gull  Prairie,  Thornapple 
River,  Lyons,  Lookingglass  River,  Maple 
River,  were  all  visited  and  canvassed  over 
and  over  again  for  furs. 

Furs  were  always  a  staple  article  and 
commanded  about  the  following  prices  in 
trade:  Beaver,  $1.25  a  pound,  weighed  by 
hand,  which  means  that  the  trader  guessed 
at  the  weight  and  paid  the  Indian  accord- 
ingly. It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  furs 
never  fell  short  of  weight  when  weighed  at 
the  warehouse.  Mink  commanded  from 
fifty  cents  to  $1.  Smoke  skin  (buckskin), 
$1  each.  Martin,  $1  to  $1.25;  lynx,  $1  to 
$1.25;  muskrat,  five  cents  each.  Wolf  and 
bear  skins  were  not  of  much  value.  Fash- 
ions did  not  change,  and  the  above  prices 
continued  for  years.  The  squaws  always 
smoked  and  prepared  the  skins  for  market. 
Other  staple  articles  of  commerce  were  moc- 
casins, which  were  made  by  the  squaws. 
They  were  always  elaborately  ornamented 
with  beads,  and  often  days  were  spent  on  a 
pair  of  moccasins  which  sold  for  fifty  cents 
or  a  dollar. 

LEARNING    SOCIAL    WAYS. 

The  Indians  of  the  valley  were  very  social 
in  certain  ways.  When  Grand  Rapids  was 
only  a  trading  post  the  French  traders, 
among  whom  were  the  Campaus  and  God- 
froys,  called  upon  their  lady  friends  upon 
New  Year's   Day  and  saluted  them  with  a 


kiss  upon  each  cheek.  The  Indians  quickly 
adopted  the  fashion  of  the  Frenchmen,  with 
this  change — the  squaws  called  upon  the 
white  men,  and  the  unlucky  pale  face  who 
was  kissed  by  a  squaw  on  New  Year's  Day 
was  obliged  to  give  her  a  drink  of  whisky. 
No  white  man  escaped,  for,  if  one  squaw 
alone  could  not  secure  the  coveted  forfeit, 
she  called  to  her  aid  enough  of  her  dusky 
sisters  to  throw  the  victim  down  and  then 
each  kissed  him  in  turn.  The  result  was 
that  the  squaws  frequently  became  gloriously 
drunk,  and  woe  to  the  white  man  who  was 
kissed  by  them  while  they  were  in  that  con- 
dition, since  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
violence  to  obtain  the  desired  reward. 
While  the  squaws  and  white  men  were  hav- 
ing rough  and  tumble  scuffles  at  the  stores 
and  taverns,  the  Indians  often  visited  the 
kitchens  of  the  white  women,  where  they 
were  treated  to  doughnuts,  cookies  and 
other  eatables.  An  Indian  always  made  a 
call  by  first  peeping  in  at  the  window  and 
then  entering  at  the  door  without  knocking. 
The  Indians  were  persistent  beggars,  but 
were  generally  refused  food  by  the  white 
women,  except  on  New  Year's  Day.  They 
were  not  at  all  modest  in  their  demands. 
It  is  related  that  the  wife  of  one  early  set- 
tler, who  had  recently  arrived  from  the  East 
and  was  unacquainted  with  Indian  ways, 
placed  her  full  supply  of  provisions  upon  the 
table  when  the  first  dusky  callers  appeared, 
expecting,  of  course,  that  they  would  take 
a  few  pieces  and  go  away;  but  nothing 
abashed  they  suddenly  produced  some  bags, 
gathered  in  all  the  eatables,  and  departed, 
without  leaving  the  family  enough  for  a 
dinner.  That  woman's  confidence  in  the 
character  of  the  noble  red  man  was  very 
much  shaken  by  the  incident,  and  ever  after 
she  was  careful  that  no  Indian  should  know 
the  extent  of  the  stores  in  her  pantry. 

FUNERAL    RITES. 

The   Indians  of  Grand  River   Valley  did 
not  differ  materially  from  other  American 
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Indians  in  their  general  habits  and  customs. 
In  caring  for  their  dead  they  observed  pecu- 
liar rites  and  ceremonies.  A  few  days  after 
the  burial  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  gave 
a  feast  to  the  friends  of  the  departed,  who 
repaired  to  the  grave  where  the  food  was 
distributed.  If  the  feast  was  prepared  by 
a  man,  none  but  men  attended;  if  by  a 
woman,  none  but  women  attended.  Each 
one,  before  partaking,  placed  a  small  portion 
of  food  on  the  head  of  the  grave  for  the  use 
of  the  departed  on  his  long  journey  to  the 
happy  hunting  grounds.  When  the  party 
consisted  of  warriors,  elaborate  addresses 
were  made,  and  the  virtues  of  the  dead 
were  chanted.  If  it  were  a  gathering  of 
females,  and  if*  one  of  the  company  were 
considered  profligate,  she  was  not  allowed 
to  make  an  offering  to  the  dead,  but  another 
received  her  portion  of  the  feast  and  offered 
it  for  her.  After  the  offerings  were  made, 
the  remainder  of  the  feast  was  eaten  by 
the  company.  The  feasts  were  annually 
repeated.  Among  the  Ottawas  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  place  at  the  head  of  the  grave  a 
post,  which  by  its  size  indicated  the  age  of 
the  deceased.  About  the  post  were  hiero- 
glyphics which  illustrated  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  dead.  Near  the  post  was  generally 
placed  a  small  stick  about  two  feet  long, 
which  a  visitor  used  to  strike  the  post  and 
announce  his  arrival  to  the  dead.  McCoy, 
on  one  of  his  early  visits  to  Grand  Rapids, 
refers  to  the  fact  that  his  party  met  a  com- 
pany of  squaws  carrying  kettles  of  food  to 
the  grave  of  a  child  who  had  died  a  short 
time  previously.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  of 
Chicago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Mich- 
igan Pioneer  Society,  describes  an  Indian 
funeral  feast  as  follows: 

On  our  way  to  Mackinaw  in  the  spring  of  1819, 
hearing  that  the  Indians  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake 
Michigan  would  hold  a  feast  for  the  dead  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  the  full  of  the  May  moon, 
we  determined  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies. 
The  feast  consisted  first  in  clearing  away  the  ground 
around  the  graves,  putting  them  in  perfect  order, 
and  erecting  slender  poles  at  the  head  of  each  grave, 


at  the  tops  of  which  were  attached  strips  of  white 
cloth  for  streamers.  At  the  head  of  each  grave  a 
small  place  was  staked  off  in  which  food  was  placed 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  All  except  the  young 
children  blackened  their  faces,  and  fasted  two  days, 
eating  nothing  nor  engaging  in  any  amusement, 
spending  their  time  in  silence  or  lamentations  for 
the  loss  of  their  friends.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
days  of  mourning,  their  faces  were  washed  and 
painted,  and  dressing  in  their  best  attire  and  decora- 
tions they  commenced  feasting,  entertaining  and 
visiting;  wishing  their  relatives  to  share  with  them  the 
good  things  they  had  prepared,  they  placed  in  the 
inclosure  at  the  heads  of  the  graves  dishes  of  food. 
This  feast  is  followed  by  their  celebrated  game  of 
ball,  which  is  intensely  exciting — even  the  dogs 
become  exhilarated,  and  add  to  the  commotion  by 
barking  and  racing. 

INDIAN    INTRACTABILITY. 

It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  those  who  have 
never  given  the  subject  careful  attention 
that  the  Indians,  by  contact  with  a  superior 
civilization  and  the  continued  efforts  of 
teachers  and  missionaries,  did  not  renounce 
their  savage  ways  and  habits  and  learn  to 
live  like  their  white  neighbors;  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  Indians,  as  a  race, 
are  incapable  of  civilization.  Even  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  cannot  erad- 
icate from  an  Indian's  heart  his  love  of  a 
savage  life.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  during 
the  days  of  an  Indian  payment  at  which,  it 
is  said,  more  than  one  thousand  two 
hundred,  of  several  different  tribes,  were 
present,  a  few  young  people  were  practicing 
for  choir  service,  singing  with  flute  accom- 
paniment, in  the  counting-room  of  the  store 
of  A.  H.  Smith,  on  Waterloo  street.  A 
crowd  of  the  natives  gathered  to  enjoy  the 
music  and  admire  the  instruments.  One 
who  was  present  related  the  incident  several 
years  ago  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Christian  Union,  and  from  his  story  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted: 

Great  was  our  surprise  when  from  the  assembled 
crowd  of  savages  a  young  brave  of  about  twenty-five 
years,  as  dirty  and  as  unkempt  as  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates, picked  up  the  Boston  Handel  and  Hadyn 
note  book,  from  which  we  had  been  playing,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves  as  any  of  his  rude  companions 
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would  have  done,  apparently  wrapped  in  a  sort  of 
dazed  admiration,  as  we  supposed,  of  the  fabric 
and  the  printing,  always  so  mysterious  to  the  super- 
stitious savage.  But  suddenly,  with  kindling  eye 
and  flushing  cheek,  he  beckoned  from  the  crowd  one 
of  his  companions — a  young  man  about  his  own  age, 
and,  like  himself,  a  thorough-bred  savage  in  appear- 
ance— and  turning  pleasantly  to  us  and  pointing  to 
the  tune  indicated,  in  unexceptionable  English  said: 
"Will  you  play  'St.  Martin's, '  if  you  please?"  which 
I  wonderingly  did,  carrying  the  air  with  the  flute, 
when  he  taking  the  tenor  and  his  companion  the 
bass,  they  sang  from  the  book  the  words  of  the  hymn 
as  sweetly  and  as  correctly  as  the  best  of  us  of  the 
Court  House  choir  could  have  done;  and  not  only 
that,  but  through  tune  after  tune,  and  hymn  after 
hymn,  anthems  and  all,  for  an  hour  or  more  the 
young  savage  led  the  way  with  a  fluency  and  cor- 
rectness as  to  both  music  and  words  which  demon- 
strated no  superficial  ear-work,  but  knowledge  born 
of  much  study  and  intelligent  practice;  and  his  com- 
panion was  not  one  whit  behind  him.  Here  now 
was  a  new  thing,  and  of  a  most  surprising  nature. 
A  full-blooded  Potawatomie'with  moccasins  and  leg- 
gins,  calico  shirt,  gay  cotton  head-dress,  ringed  ears, 
blankets,  and  above  all  that  indescribable  Indian 
odor  of  blended  wood-smoke,  fish  and  muskrat,  and 
yet  with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  accent 
of  a  scholar,  singing  readily  by  note  our  most  elab- 
orate hymn  tunes  and  set  pieces;  and  here  too  was 
an  apparently  equally  accomplished  companion,  but 
equally  dirty  and  unkempt,  and  of  equally  pure 
Indian  blood,  accompanying  him.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  history  behind  it,  and  as  there  were  yet 
to  be  two  or  three  days  remaining  before  the  camps 
would  be  broken  up,  we  set  ourselves  to  the  work  of 
winning  the  confidence  of  these  wondrous  savages 
and  learning  their  history.  This  is  in  substance 
what  they  told  us: 

Their  names  (as  known  among  the  whites)  were 
Adoniram  Judson  and  George  Dana  Boardman. 
They  were  two  of  the  Indian  boys  (Potawatomies) 
selected  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy  from  among  the 
pupils  of  the  Carey  Mission  School,  then  located 
south  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  Michigan.  It  was 
part  of  Mr.  McCoy's  plan,  as  appears  from  his 
history  of  the  Mission,  to  fit  for  enlarged  usefulness 
among  their  countrymen  some  of  his  most  hopeful 
Christian  pupils.  His  own  language  is  simply 
expressive.  He  says:  '  'We  were  allowed  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  church  fellowship  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  Indian  pupils;  and,  from  among  them  we 
proposed  to  make  a  selection  of  some  who  appeared 
to  possess  the  most  promising  talents,  whom  we 
should  endeavor  to  qualify  for  superior  usefulness." 
This  was  in  1826,  and  Judson   and  Boardman  were 


two  of  the  seven  youths  who  that  year  entered  the 
Literary  and  Theological  Institute  (now  Madison 
University)  at  Hamilton,  New  York',  to  fit  themselves 
for  "superior  usefulness  among  their  own  country- 
menv"  These  youths,  as  appears  from  their  record 
while  in  college,  were  of  unexceptionable  character 
and  deportment.  As  I  afterward  learned,  they 
became  to  a  degree  the  pets  and  proteges  of  the  good 
citizens  in  and  around  Hamilton.  All  houses  were 
open  to  their  visits.  They  had  full  companionship 
with  those  of  their  own  age,  in  all  companies,  and 
with  both  sexes.  They  became  largely  imbued  with 
a  devoted  missionary  spirit,  and  having  completed 
their  prescribed  course  of  study,  after  several  years' 
absence  they  returned  to  their  destined  field  of  labor, 
"fitted  for  superior  usefulness  among  their  own 
countrymen."  And  now  we  will  let  Judson,  who 
was  the  chief  speaker,  give  his  own  experience,  and 
the  substance  of  his  explanation  of  his  present  con- 
dition.    He  said: 

"I  went  home  among  my  own  people  full  of  pur- 
pose and  sanguine  expectation.  They  should  have 
schools.  They  should  have  churches.  They  should 
learn  mechanics  and  farming,  and  have  crops  and 
stock  and  books,  and  all  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
Our  work  was  before  us.  We  were  young  and 
strong  and  patient.  What  should  hinder?  So  we 
thought.  But  everything  did  hinder.  Our  people 
did  not  want  such  things.  They  turned  from  us 
with  contempt  and  derision.  Our  civilized  clothing 
was  an  unceasing  object  of  their  ridicule.  Our 
names,  which  they  made  ridiculous  by  their  pronun- 
ciation, were  a  sign  that  we  had  renounced  our 
parents  and  our  people.  We  were  neither  Indians 
nor  white  men.  We  were  not  wanted  by  either. 
Having  no  Indian  virtues  or  accomplishments,  we 
were  useless  in  the  woods;  and  the  whites  did 
not  need  us,  for  they  were  our  superiors.  Even  the 
young  girls,  when  we  approached  them,  openly 
showed  their  contempt.  At  last  we  could  no  longer 
stand  the  scorn  and  ridicule  which  overwhelmed 
us.  We  gave  it  up  in  despair.  Our  own  people 
fairly  drove  us  away  from  them  as  useless  and  disa- 
greeable members  of  their  society.  We  left  them, 
completely  cowed  and  disheartened,  and  returned  to 
the  settlements.  Hearing  that  a  teacher  was  wanted 
for  an  academy  at  Gull  Prairie.  I  presented  my 
credentials  of  character  and  scholarship  to  the  trus- 
tees, and  was  appointed  Principal.  Life  now  opened 
very  brightly  before  me.  I  had  a  good  school,  loved 
teaching,  loved  my  pupils,  was  active  in  religious 
meetings,  taught  the  choir  and  singing  school,  and 
every  house  was  open  to  my  visits.  The  whole  com- 
munity seemed  to  love  me,  and  I  was  happy.  Espe- 
cially was  I  fond  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  young  lady, 
one  of  my  best  pupils.    We  went  together  everywhere; 
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to  church,  to  singing  school,  evening  parties  and 
social  visits.  Everywhere  she  went  with  me,  and 
seemed  proud  of  my  devotion.  After  a  few  months 
I  proposed  to  marry  her,  and  was  referred  to  my 
warm  friends,  her  parents.  And  this  is  what  they 
said  to  me:  'What !  you,  an  Indian,  presume  to 
address  our  daughter !  Our  daughter  marry  an 
Indian  !  You  are  crazy.  She  might  as  well  marry 
a  Negro.  You  will  never  be  anything  but  an  Indian 
for  all  your  education.  Remember  this,  and  never 
presume  again  with  your  attentions.  We  are  your 
friends,  and  if  you  will  consider  it,  you  will  see  that 
it  must  be  as  we  state  it.'  All  that  night  I  did  con- 
sider it.  Crushed  to  the  earth  in  my  humiliation, 
bruised  and  half  stunned  by  the  cruel  scorn  which 
accompanied  my  rejection,  I  saw  clearly  that  it  could 
never  be  different.  I  was  an  Indian,  and  could 
never  be  anything  but  an  Indian,  God  help  me!  So 
the  next  day  I  resigned  my  position,  dismissed  my 
pupils,  gave  away  my  broadcloth  suit,  boots,  and 
beaver,  put  on  moccasins,  leggins  and  blanket,  and 
took  to  the  bush,  where  I  shall  thus  live  and  die 
among  my  own  people.  This  was  three  years  ago, 
and  for  the  future  I  can  only  be  an  Indian,  as  God 
has  made  me." 

A  year  or  two  later,  these  men,  moccasined  and 
blanketed,  went  west  of  the  Mississippi  with  their 
people,  carrying  with  them  their  gentle  culture, 
fair  scholarship  and  humbled  aspirations. 

THE  INDIAN  STUDENT. 

From  Susqehanna's  utmost  springs, 
Where  savage  tribes  pursue  their  game, 

His  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings, 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Forest  came. 

Not  long  before  a  wandering  priest 
Expressed  his  wish,  with  visage  sad — 
"Ah,  why,"  he  cried,  "in  Satan's  waste — 
Ah,  why  detain  so  fine  a  lad  ? 

"In  yonder  land  there  stands  a  town, 

Where  learning  may  be  purchased  low  ; 
Exchange  his  blanket  for  a  gown, 
And  let  the  lad  to  college  go." 

From  long  debate  the  council  rose, 
And,  viewing  Shalum's  tricks  with  joy, 

To  Harvard  hall,  o'er  waste  of  snows, 
They  sent  the  copper-colored  boy. 

One  generous  chief  a  bow  supplied; 

This  gave  a  shaft  and  that  a  skin; 
The  feathers,  with  vermillion  dyed, 

Himself  did  from  the  turkey  win. 

Thus  dressed  so  gay,  he  took  his  way 

O'er  barren  hills,  alone,  alone; 
His  guide  a  star,  he  wandered  far, 

His  pillow  every  night  a  stone. 

At  last  he  came,  with  leg  so  lame, 

Where  learned  men  talk  heathen  Greek; 

And  Hebrew  lore  is  gabbled  o'er, 
To  please  the  Muses,  twice  a  week. 


Awhile  he  wrote  ;  awhile  he  read  ; 

Awhile  he  learned  the  grammar  rules  ; 
An  Indian  savage  so  well  bred 

Great  credit  promised  to  their  schools. 

Some  thought  in  law  he  would  excel ; 

Some  said  in  physic  he  would  shine  ; 
And  some,  who  knew  him  passing  well, 

Beheld  in  him  a  sound  divine. 

But  some,  of  more  discerning  eye, 

E'en  then  could  other  prospects  show, 

They  saw  him  lay  his  Virgil  by, 
And  wander  with  his  dearer  bow. 

The  tedious  hours  of  study  spent, 
The  heavy-moulded  lecture  done  : 

He  to  the  woods  a-hunting  went, 
But  sighed  to  see  the  setting  sun. 

No  mystic  wonders  fired  his  mind  ; 

He  sought  to  gain  no  learned  degree  ; 
But  only  sense  enough  to  find 

The  squirrel  in  the  hollow  tree. 

The  shady  bank,  the  purling  stream, 
The  woody  wild  his  heart  possessed; 

The  dewy  lawn  his  morning  dream, 
In  fancy's  gayest  colors  dressed. 

"And  why,"  he  cried,  "did  I  forsake 
My  native  wood  for  gloomy  walls  ; 
The  silver  stream,  the  limpid  lake, 
For  musty  books  and  college  halls  ? 

"A  little  could  my  wants  supply  ; 

Can  wealth  and  honor  give  me  more  ? 
Or  will  the  sylvan  God  of  Day 

Give  me  the  treat  he  gave  before  ? 

"Let  seraphs  reach  the  bright  abode, 

And  heaven's  sublimest  mansions  see  ; 
I  only  bow  to  Nature's  God  ; 

The  land  of  shades  will  do  for  me. 

"These  direful  secrets  of  the  sky 
Alarm  my  soul  with  chilling  fear. 
Do  planets  in  their  orbits  fly  ? 
And  is  the  earth  indeed  a  sphere  ? 

"Let  planets  still  their  aims  pursue, 
And  comets  round  creation  run  ; 
In  Him,  my  faithful  friend  I  view — 
The  image  of  my  God — the  Sun. 

"Where  Nature's  ancient  forests  grow, 
And  mingled  laurel  never  fades, 
My  heart  is  fixed — and  I  must  go, 
To  die  among  my  native  shades." 

He  spoke,  and  to  the  western  springs, 
His  gown  discharged,  his  money  spent, 

His  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings, 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Forest  went. 

Returning  to  the  rural  reign, 

The  Indians  welcomed  him  with  joy  ; 
The  Council  took  him  home  again, 

And  blessed  the  copper-colored  boy. 


INDIAN    IDEAS    OF    JUSTICE. 

In  their  primitive  state  the  Indians  had 
quite  definite  ideas  of  justice,  and  an  elab- 
orate   system    of    punishments  for    crime. 
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As  they  had  few  or  no  possessions,  there 
were  scarcely  any  crimes  against  property. 
The  honesty  of  the  Indians  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  story  related  by  Louis  Campau.  The 
old  pioneer  said: 

I  remember  long  ago,  when  my  pony  died  here,  I 
hung  my  trading  pack  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  near  the 
trail,  and  went  to  Detroit  for  another  pony  and  new 
supplies.  On  coming  back  I  found  the  pack  con- 
tained nothing  but  chips.  The  Indians  had  found  it 
and  had  distributed  all  it  contained  among  them-^ 
selves.  Do  you  think  they  stole  my  goods?  No. 
For  every  article  appropriated  I  found  a  chip  marked 
with  the  totem  of  the  buyer.  Before  I  could  realize 
what  had  happened,  a  chief  stood  before  me,  shook 
me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  to  enter  the 
village  to  claim  material  in  lieu  of  the  totem-bearing 
chips.  I  accompanied  the  noble  savage,  and  received 
exactly  what  the  chips  called  for.  That  was  the 
way  the  Indians  used  to  steal.  A  few  white  men 
came,  and  there  was  a  little  trouble.  A  few  more 
white  men  arrived,  and  there  was  more  trouble. 
Then  a  lot  came,  and  the  Indians  became  bad,  and 
times  grew  worse.  Finally  the  Indians  were  relieved 
of  their  possessions. 

The  greed  of  possession  brings  many  evils 
upon  a  material  civilization. 

For  infidelity  an  Indian  wife  lost  her  nose, 
and  her  paramour  suffered  death.  It  is  a 
sad  reflection  upon  the  morals  of  the  white 
men  that  Indian  women  with  mutilated  faces 
multiplied  as  the  settlers  increased.  It  was 
in  cases  of  murder  that  Indian  law  made  its 
power  chiefly  felt.  The  rule  was  a  life  for 
a  life.  An  Indian  guilty  of  murder  forfeited 
his  own  life  to  the  relatives  of  his  victim. 
The  forfeit  was  not  always  immediately 
claimed.  Sometimes  it  was  months  and 
even  years  before  the  criminal  was  called 
upon  to  expiate  his  crime,  and  during 
that  time  he  enjoyed  the  utmost  liberty,  but 
the  instance  is  not  recorded  where  an  Indian 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  just  punish- 
ment demanded  by  his  own  people.  It  was 
Indian  law  that  the  relatives  of  the  person 
killed  could  accept  goods  and  property  from 
the  criminal  for  an  atonement.  In  such 
cases  it  was  usual  for  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  to   appropriate    everything  belonging 


to  the  criminal,  even  to  stripping  the  last 
blanket  from  his  shoulders.- 

DEATH  PENALTY AN  EXECUTION. 

An  old*  Chicago  pioneer  (the  late  Gurdon 
S.  Hubbard)  relates  that  he  once  witnessed 
an  Indian  execution  on  the  Manistee  River. 
A  Canadian  Indian  had  married  a  woman 
of  the  Manistee  band,  and  lived  with  them. 
In  a  drunken  quarrel  he  killed  a  son  of  the 
chief.  He  could  save  his  life  by  abandon- 
ing his  family  and  fleeing  to  his  own  tribe, 
but,  if  he  did  so,  one  of  his  wife's  brothers 
would  doubtless  be  killed  in  his  stead.  He 
was  poor  and  could  make  no  payment  of 
goods  for  expiation.  Telling  his  wife's 
brothers  where  he  could  be  found,  he,  gath- 
ered together  his  traps  and  ammunition, 
and  with  his  family  departed,  hoping  to 
secure  enough  furs  to  make  a  proper  pay- 
ment. The  chief  demanded  vengeance,  and 
threatened  to  kill  one  of  the  brothers.  In 
mid-winter  the  youngest  brother  went  to  the 
fugitive  and  told  him  the  demand  of  the 
chief.  The  murderer  promised  to  return  in 
the  spring  Let  the  story  of  what  followed 
be  told  in  the  words  of  the  pioneer: 

One  evening  it  was  announced  in  our  camp  that 
on  the  morrow  an  Indian  would  deliver  himself 
up.  Early  in  the  morning  the  chief  made  prepa- 
rations. The  place  selected  was  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  sand  hills  on  which  we  traders  and 
the  Indians  assembled.  The  chief  and  his  family 
were  in  the  valley  where  all  who  were  on  the  hills 
had  a  full  view  of  them  and  the  surroundings.  It 
was  a  beautiful  May  morning.  Soon  after  sunrise 
we  heard  the  monotonous  beating  of  the  Indian 
drum,  and  the  voice  of  the  Indian  singing  his  death 
song.  Emerging  from  the  lake  beach  he  came  in 
sight,  while  his  wife  and  children  followed  in  single 
file.  He  came  near  the  chief,  still  singing,  and  laid 
down  his  drum.  His  wife  and  children  seated  them- 
selves. Then,  in  a  clear  voice,  he  said:  "I  in  a 
drunken  moment  stabbed  your  son,  provoked  to  it 
by  his  calling  me  an  old  woman  and  a  coward.  I 
escaped  to  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  the  Muskegon, 
hoping  the  Great  Spirit  would  care  for  me  and  give 
me  a  good  hunt  that  I  might  pay  you  for  your  lost  son. 
I  was  not  successful.  Here  is  the  knife  that  killed 
your  son.     I   desire  to  be  killed  by  it.     It  is  all  I 
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have   to  offer  except  my  wife  and  children.      I  am 
done." 

The  chief  took  the  knife  and  handed  it  to  his  old- 
est son,  saying,  "kill  him."  The  son  took  the  knife, 
approached  the  culprit,  put  his  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, made  one  or  two  motions  to  stab*,  and  then 
drove  the  knife  to  the  handle  into  his  breast.  Not  a 
word  was  heard  from  the  assembled  Indians  or  the 
whites,  not  a  sound  but  the  songs  of  the  birds;  every 
eye  was  upon  the  noble  Indian  who  stood  without 
emotion  looking  upon  his  executioner.  He  received 
the  blow  calmly,  nor  did  he  shrink  when  it  was 
given.  For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  erect,  the  blood 
at  every  breath  spurting  from  the  wound,  then  his 
knees  began  to  quiver,  his  eyes  and  face  to  lose 
expression.  He  fell  upon  the  sand.  All  this  time 
his  wife  and  children  sat  motionless,  gazing  upon  the 
husband  and  father,  without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh  till 
life  was  extinct.  Then,  throwing  themselves  upon 
his  dead  body,  they  gave  way  to  such  grief  and 
lamentations  as  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all.  For 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  chief  and  his  family 
sat  motionless,  evidently  feeling  regret;  then  he 
rose,  and  approaching  the  body  said  in  a  trembling 
voice:  "Woman,  stop  weeping  !  Your  husband  was 
a  brave  man;  and  like  a  brave  man  he  was  not 
afraid  to  die  in  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  my  son,  as 
the  rules  of  our  nation  demand.  We  adopt  you  and 
your  children  to  be  in  the  place  of  my  son.  Our 
lodges  are  open  to  you.  Live  with  us,  and  we  will 
treat  you  like  our  sons  and  daughters.  You  shall 
have  our  protection  and  love.".  I  subsequently  saw 
this  mother  and  her  children  in  their  lodges. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
white  settlements  in  the  Grand  River  Val- 
ley, an  American  mother  intrusted  her 
infant  child  to  the  keeping  of  an  Indian 
girl,  who,  in  a  careless  moment,  allowed 
the  little  one  to  fall,  which  caused  its  instant 
death.  The  poor  girl  was  at  once  bound 
as  a  prisoner  and  placed  in  the  black  wig- 
wam. The  savages  chanted  the  death  song, 
and  inexorable  Indian  law  claimed  a  victim. 
A  few  old  settlers,  among  whom  was  Louis 
Campau,  hearing  of  the  matter  went  in 
haste  to  the  Indian  village,  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  poor  girl,  and  then  sought 
a  pardon  from  her  savage  but  impartial 
judges.  Reluctantly  it  was  granted,  but 
the  Indians  reserved  the  right  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  at  any  time  the  white 
mother  should  call  "a  life  for  a  life."     It  is 


proper    to    add    that    the    humane    mother 
never  demanded  the  sacrifice. 

In  the  fall  of  1835,  George  Sizer  was 
hunting  one  evening  along  a  deer  lick  by 
Plaster  Creek,  south  of  Grand  Rapids,  when 
he  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  an  Indian 
who  mistook  him  for  a  deer,  through  the 
thick  bushes.  Discovering  his  mistake,  the 
slayer  fled  in  haste  to  the  Indian  village  at 
the  Rapids,  told  his  story  and  gave  himself 
up  to  his  fellows,  who  at  once  began  to  make 
preparations  for  his  execution;  for  by  Indian 
law  his  life  was  forfeited.  The  settlers 
heard  of  the  matter,  and  hastened  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Indians  for  the  life  of  the  man 
who  had  accidentally  killed  a  fellow  being. 
It  required  much  argument  and  persuasion 
to  convince  the  Indians  that  no  crime  had 
been  committed.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
them  to  conceive  that  intent  should  be  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  crime.  At  last  the 
efforts  of  the  settlers  secured  the  release  of 
the  poor  Indian. 

THE    CRUEL    DEATH    BY    FIRE. 

Stern  savage  law  required  that  those  who 
shed  the  blood  of  their  kin  should  suffer 
death  by  torture.  Such  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  one  at  Maple  River  in  1853 
by  a  band  then  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
that  stream.  An  Ottawa,  maddened  by 
liquor,  killed  his  squaw,  threw  her  body 
upon  the  fire  and  •  then  fled.  He  was  pur- 
sued and  captured,  tried  by  a  solemn  coun- 
cil of  his  race  and  doomed  to  die  a  cruel 
death  by  slow,  lingering  torture.  He  was 
first  compelled  to  assist  in  preparing  his 
own  coffin,  from  a  hollow  log.  Then  he 
was  tied  fast  to  a  tree,  and  in  the  night 
time,  during  several  nights  in  succession, 
was  roasted  by  fires  built  so  near  him  as  Jo 
blister  and  burn,  in  addition  to  which  arrows 
were  shot  into  the  tender  parts  of  his  body, 
his  ears  and  nose  were  cut  off,  and  his  face 
and  flesh  scarified  in  all  the  cruel  ways  that 
savage  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  intensify 
his  torture.      His  tormentors  would  cease 
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in  the  morning  and  leave  him  to  endure  his 
pain  through  the  day,  while  the}r  feasted 
and  slept,  only  to  renew  their  horrid  work 
when  night  came,  and  this  they  continued 
until  the  proud  spirit  of  the  savage  left  its 
earthly  tenement.  The  story  in  all  its 
details  is  too  sickening  for  cold  print.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  the  culprit  victim  gave 
way  to  any  demonstrations  of  agony.  They 
wrapped  his  body  in  a  blanket  and  put  with 
it  in  the  log  coffin,  which  he  had  helped  to 
make,  a  bottle  of  whisky,  a  hunting  knife, 
a  pipe  and  some  tobacco.  Over  the  rude 
grave  they  piled  logs  and  brush.  The  mur- 
dered squaw  was  thus  avenged  and  the 
-Indian  sense  of  justice  appeased.  The 
camp  was  hastily  broken  up,  and  soon  silence 
reigned  supreme,  as  if  Nature  were  awed 
by  the  terrible  act  of  retribution  there  con- 
summated. 

During  late  years  many  Indians  have 
abandoned  the  savage  life  and  become  citi- 
zens. In  1867  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
agencies  reported  that  there  were  8,008 
Indians  in  Michigan,  mixed  bloods  included; 
3,823  males,  and  4, 185  females.  They  were 
divided  into  about  seventy  distinct  bands, 
each  with  a  chief,  and  had  179  frame  and  821 
log  houses.  Many  had  settled  upon  lands, 
and  were  accumulating  property.  The  value 
of  their  personal  property  at  that  time  was 
estimated  at  $376,595,  and  they  cultivated 
10,772  acres  of  land.  They  had  over  two 
thousand  homesteads.  It  is  not  hard  to 
prognosticate  the  future  of  the  Indians  of 
Western  Michigan.  Nearly  all  who  remain 
have  adopted  the  white  man's  ways.  They 
have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  gen- 
erally live  in  communities  by  themselves;  but 
as  the  years  go  by  they  will  inevitably  become 
amalgamated  with  the  whites,  and  as  a  race 
will  disappear.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
a  century  or  two  hence  some  lone  Indian, 
the  last  of  his  race,  may  visit  the  Valley 
City,  and  standing  on  some  eminence  over- 
looking the  valley,  like  the  last  of  the  Scotch 
Minstrels,  contrast  the  joys  and  freedom  of 


the  Indian  occupancy  with  the  greed  and 
selfishness  of  a  material  civilization.  And 
who  shall  say  that  the  contrast  will  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  race? 
Everett,  in  a  little  poem  entitled  "Cob- 
moosa's  Lament,"  has  a  pathetic  touch  of 
sentiment  for  the  Indians  : 

My  bow,  my  nerves,  my  heart  are  unstrung; 

My  death  song  alone  remains  to  be  sung. 

The  braves  of  my  clan  have  sunk  to  their  rest; 

Their  children  are  gone  to  the  North  and  the  West; 

The  forests  have  fallen,  the  land  is  sold. 

Our  birthright  is  gone  for  the  Christian's  gold, 

And  manhood  has  passed  from  the  Indian's  brow, 

Since  he  gave  the  soil  to  the  white  man's  plow. 


As  a  son  of  the  forest  I  lived  in  my  pride; 

As  sons  of  the  forest  my  forefathers  died. 

Till  I  go  to  the  land  where  the  bright  waters  shine, 

I'll  live  by  their  graves,  and  their  grave  shall  be  mine; 

I  linger  not  long,  my  nerves  are  unstrung; 

My  death  song  is  ready,  it  soon  will  be  sung. 

A  statement  printed  in  1879,  gave  10,250 
as  the  number  of  Indians  then  in  Michigan, 
classed  as  follows:  Ottawas  and  Chippewas, 
5,500 ;  Ghippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  2,000; 
Chippewas  of  Saginaw  and  thereabout, 
2,000;  Chippewas  of  Grand  River,  500; 
Potawatomies,  250.  This  was  only  an 
approximate  estimate,  but  was  thought  to 
be  under  rather  than  over  the  real  number. 
From  five  to  six  hundred  of  their  children 
were  reported  as  attending  schools.  And 
everywhere  in  the  State  they  were  regarded 
as  generally  peaceful  and  law-abiding  peo- 
ple. The  United  States  census  of  1870 
gave  4,926  as  the  number  of  Indians  civ- 
ilized or  taxed  in  Michigan,  and  that  of 
1880  gave  7,249,  which  shows  a  very 
large  increase  in  that  class  of  residents. 
The  State  census,  so  far  as  the  Indian 
population  is  concerned,  is  comparatively 
worthless.  The  State,  in  the  matter  of 
enumeration,  appears  to  have  forgotten  its 
original  people  altogether.      Sentimentalize 
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as  we  may,  or  gloss  it  over  as  we  will,  the 
story  of  the  American  Indian  is  a  sad  one. 
It  is  true  that  large  amounts  have  been  paid 
in  annuities,  ostensibly  for  the  heritage  that 
has  been  taken  from  him  by  force  or  dissim- 
ulation. But  only  in  the  recent  past  has  he 
been  accorded  the  rights  of  a  citizen  on  any 
terms.  He  has  been  treated  as  an  outcast, 
and  hunted  like  a  wild  beast.  Our  civiliz- 
ing agencies  have  been  scarcely  better  than 
fire  and  warfare  undisguised.  There  is  of 
late  some  reform  and  improvement,  but 
the  Indian  problem  is  yet  unsolved. 

A    LEGEND    OF    THE    OTTAWA S. 

The  following  interesting  story  was  related 
and  written  long  ago  by  Capt.  Thomas  W. 
White,  an  early  .settler  at  Grand  Haven, 
and  in  his  later  years  a  resident  of  Grand 
Rapids;  known  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  as  a  man  of  tenacious  memory 
and  strict  truthfulness: 

Many  years  ago  (about  1845)  I  listened  to  a  some- 
what lengthy  conversation  between  a  gentleman  of 
learning  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  an  aged 
Indian  Chief  of  the  Ottawa  tribe.  I  was  so  firmly 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  I  gained  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  their  history  as  then  unfolded,  to  me 
entirely  new,  that  to  this  day  that  interview  and  what 
then  took  place,  is  perhaps  almost  as  fresh  in  my 
mind  as  pending  the  conference.  The  Judge  (for  a 
Judge  he  was)  stated  that  he  had  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  precise 
part  played  by  and  with  the  Six  Nations  (so-called) 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  together  with  the 
then  present  state  of  feeling  among  the  Indians. 
The  meeting  was  not  -one  of  accident,  bat  by  request. 
The  conversation  was  through  one  fully  competent, 
in  both  the  English  and  Indian  languages.  The 
answers  to  questions  were  given  readily  and  with 
candor,  leaving  evidence  upon  my  mind  that  he  (the 
chief)  was  learned  in  the  history  cf  his  race  as  handed 
down  by  tradition.  Whether  any  new  facts  were 
elicited,  former  research  confirmed  or  contradicted, 
I  did  not  learn.  After  questioning  the  old  chief 
upon  his  favorite  theme,  he  requested  a  history  of 
the  Ottawa  tribe,  as  traditions  had  instructed  him, 
from  their  first  knowledge  of  the  white  man.  He 
gave  it  without  hesitation,  and  in  a  manner  convinc- 
ing those  present  that  he  was  stating  what  he  firmly 
believed,  and  it  was  in  this  wise: 


A  long  time  since,  when  their  home  and  hunting 
ground  was  on  the  Ottawa  River,  Canada,  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  tribe  was  seated  in  his  wigwam; 
around  him  was  playing  his  only  child;  over  the  fire 
hung  his  kettle  of  clay  suspended  by  a  rope  of  bark, 
while  in  the  kettle  was  boiling  his  frugal  meal. 
Either  from  decay  or  from  the  action  of  the  fire,  the 
rope  became  separated,  throwing  the  contents  of  the 
kettle  upon  his  idolized  child,  scalding  it  so  that 
death  soon  resulted.  Frantic  with  grief,  the  chief, 
day  and  night,  in  savage  wailing  paced  in  and  around 
his  lodge,  until,  worn  out  by  weeping  and  sighing, 
he  fell  asleep.  While  sleeping,  he  dreamed,  or  "had 
a  vision." 

In  his  vision  a  man  appeared  who,  after  endeav- 
oring to  comfort  him,  directed  him  to  proceed  down 
the  river  until  he  should  discover  a  beautiful  bird 
then  shown  him.  He  was  told  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  a  day's  march,  but  to  persevere,  and  he  would 
surely  meet  that  which  would  be  to  him  of  lasting 
benefit;  and  not  only  to  hiih,  but  to  his  tribe  and 
their  posterity.  ^Revolving  this,  to  him,  supernatu- 
ral appearance  in  his  mind,  he  concluded  that  it  was 
the  Good  Spirit  that  visited  him,  and  if  he  obeyed 
his  child  would  be  restored.  He  therefore  unhesi- 
tatingly proceeded  on  the  journey,  taking  the  course 
marked  out  in  the  vision. 

On  a  dark,  foggy  morning,  he  was  startled  by  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  the  beautiful  bird  of  his  dream, 
and.  quickly  beheld  through  the  mist  a  man  without 
color.  Alarmed,  he  was  about  to  flee,  when  the 
white  man  ^poke  kindly  and  beckoned  him  to  his 
wigwam.  Remembering  the  object  for  which  he 
started,  and  the  promise  upon  which  he  rested,  he 
reluctantly  followed  this  colorless  being,  so  like  him- 
self in  form.  He  was  given  numerous  articles  of 
use  and  ornament  for  .himself  and  members  of  his 
tribe,  with  the  request  that  they  would  exchange  furs 
and  skins  for  such  as  would  contribute  to  their  com- 
fort, or  assist  in  securing  game.  Among  the  pres- 
ents was  a  kettle  of  iron  or  brass,  with  an  iron  rod 
or  chain  with  which  to  hang  it  over  the  fire.  His 
child  was  not  restored,  but  he  was  the  means  of 
opening  an  advantageous  trade,  which  had  ever  since 
been  carried  on  between  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian. 

The  old  chief  then  traced  the  wanderings  of  the 
tribe  through  different  points  in  Canada,  and  to  their 
final  resting  place  in  Michigan.  They  appeared  to 
understand  that  a  war  was  before  them,  and  that 
they  must  conquer  if  they  made  a  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  upon  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Prairie  tribe.  They  crossed  near  Mackinaw, 
and  marched  south,  keeping  a  strong  force  in  advance 
of  the  main  body,  to  scour  the  country  and  prevent 
surprise. 
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They  were  unmolested  until  nearing  Pere  Mar- 
quette River,  when  their  scouts  announced  the  enemy 
in  their  path.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  bank  of 
Pere  Marquette  Lake,  where  the  principal  battle 
took  place.  From  the  account  of  the  engagement, 
as  related  by  the  chief,  I  was  led  to  think  that  Indian 
tradition  records  few  if  any  greater  slaughters. 
Extermination  appeared  to  have  been  the  intention. 
The  Ottawas  were  successful.  The  heads  of  the 
defeated,  left  upon  the  field  and  overtaken  in  the 
chase,  were  severed  from  their  bodies  and  placed  a 
little  distance  apart,  their  faces  lakeward,  at  the 
water's  edge  around  Pere  Marquette  Lake.  Calling 
for  a  map,  the  aged  Indian  pointed  out  the  extent 
thus  occupied  with  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  (I 
have  been  told  that  the  French  name  of  this  river  is 
not  in  use  among  the  Indians,  but  that  the  name  they 
give  it  is  one  signifying  the  slaughter,  or  the  place  of 
heads,  or  skulls). 

Following  the  carnage  was  the  usual  feast — mirth 
as  well  as  feasting.  At  such  feast  some  one  was 
entitled  to  have  served  for  him  the  choicest  dish  (in 
their  estimation  a  mark  of  the  greatest  respect),  the 
bear's  tail.  On  this  occasion  the  recipient  was  a 
chief  of  the  Potawatomie  tribe,  who,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, assisted  them  in  the  fight  and,  I  think,  was 
the  guide  on  their  journey.  This  so  much  offended 
three  of  the  Ottawa  chiefs  that  they  withdrew  with 
their  clans,  and  never  more  identified  themselves 
with  the  tribe.  Pontiac,  one  of  them,  settled  near 
Detroit,  another  on  the  river  St.  \Joseph,  and  the 
third  in  the.  southeast  part  of  the  State.  The  last 
battle  with  the  Prairies  was  upon  Grand  River, 
exterminating  the  tribe,  and  leaving  their  conquer- 
ors in  undisputed  ownership  or  possession  of  the 
country. 

After  obtaining  the  foregoing  history  from  the 
chief,  the  Judge  inquired  what  was  the  feeling  gen- 
erally of  the  Indians  in  the  Western  States  toward 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  this  country  and  England,  with  whom 
they  would  cast  their  fortunes.  Without  hesitation 
he  replied:  "Avery  large  majority  with  England." 
When  asked  concerning  his  own  small  band,  some- 
what initiated  into  the  habits  of  civilization,  his  reply 
was  that  some  of  them  would  favor  the  British  stan- 
dard, and  flee  thereto  for  protection,  although  they 
had  never  received  aught  but  kindness  since  they  had 
been  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  citizens  of  the 
States  as  neighbors  and  friends. 

The  cause  of  this  preference  was  asked.  The 
reply  was  that  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  British 
agents,  indicating  great  wealth,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Indians,  together  with  the  reported  bountiful 
presents  of  the  British  Government,  were  mainly  the 
cause,  connected  with   the  story  of  the  wrongs  suf- 


fered by  their  fathers,  as  handed  down  to  them. 
Many,  no  doubt,  would  act  or  pretend  to  act  in 
accordance  with  solemn  treaties  made  and  adhered 
to.  "How  were  these  treaties  ratified,"  was  asked, 
"and  how  recorded,  that  your  people  feel  thus  sol- 
emnly bound  to  adhere  to?"  Pointing  to  the  stove, 
he  said:  "That  stove  is  made  of  material  that  will 
decay;  it  will  crumble  and  turn  to  dust,  and  cannot 
be  found.  Books  and  paper  will  decay  also,  and  no 
trace  of  them  be  left.  But  silver  will  not  corrode, 
and  the  wampum  was  placed  between  two  plates  of 
silver  and  bound  with  cords."  When  asked:  "Have 
these  pledges  ever  been  renewed?"  he  answered: 
"Yes,  often,  The  great  chiefs  of  the  two  nations 
meet  and  together  draw  still  tighter  the  cords  around 
the  silver  plates,  renewing  them  if  any  signs  of  decay 
are  visible." 

The  last  question  to  the  chief  was  relative  to  his 
personal  opinions  and  feelings.  His  manner,  lan- 
guage and  expression  of  countenance,  when  answer- 
ing this  interrogatory,  are  as  distinct  in  my  mind 
to-day  as  they  were  then  to  my  ear  and  vision.  They 
wrere  touchingly  eloquent.  He  straightened  himself 
up  in  his  seat,  with  his  face  turned  full  toward  his 
interrogator,  and  an  eye  that  seemed  to  reach  out  for 
a  sympathetic  response  to  his  own  feelings.  He 
said:  "Notwithstanding  the  great  wrongs  practiced 
by  your  fathers  upon  mine — driven  by  your  strength, 
as  we  have  been,  from  river  and  plain,  that  you 
might  send  out  your  race  to  be  enriched  upon  our 
soil — I  buried  all  my  revengeful  feelings,  and  when 
the  hand  of  friendship  was  extended  to  me,  I  did  not 
take  hold  of  it  with  the  tips  of  my  fingers,  that  a 
little  jostle  might  cast  off,  but  made  a  firm  grasp 
with  my  whole  hand" — suiting  the  action  to  the 
expression,  showing  the  firmness  of  the  hold — "which 
shall  never  be  withdrawn  by  me!" 

The  story  thus  related  by  the  old  chief  is 
strongly  like  other  traditions  of  the  tribes 
who  were  here.  Andrew  J .  Blackbird  (Mack- 
e-te-be-nessy,  son  of  the  Ottawa  chief, 
Mack-a-de-pe-nessy),  in  his  history  of  the 
Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  relates  traditions 
of  his  own  ancestors  very  similar  in  some 
points;  as,  for  instance,  he  tells  of  their 
belief  in  supernatural  visitations;  of  the  loss 
of  a  child  from  among  those  who  came  first 
from  the  east  up  to  the  great  lakes,  which 
they  believed  was  taken  to  a  deep  cavern; 
and  of  the  finding  by  one  of  their  noted 
chiefs,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
of  a  large  copper  kettle,  which  they  preserved 
as  a  sacred  relic,  and  used  for  great  feasts. 
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He  says  the  traditions  give  no  reason  for 
the  movement  of  the  Ottawas  at  an  early 
period  toward  the  Northwest,  but  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  to  get  away  from  their 
deadly  enemies,  the  Iroquois  of  New  York. 
Blackbird  tells  of  the  destruction,  with  ter- 
rible slaughter,  of  an  Ottawa  community  at 
Arbor  Croche,  a  continuous  village  some 
fifteen  miles  long,  the  home  of  forty  thou- 
sand Indians  or  more.  (This  estimate  of 
size  and  population  of  that  village  is 
undoubtedly  very  greatly  overdrawn).  His 
account  in  several  respects  agrees  with  other 
legends  as  to  the  course  of  those  people 
southward  along  the  western  side  of  this 
peninsula,  and  the  driving  out  by  them  of 
the  earlier  occupants,  the  Prairie  tribes. 
The  village  of  which  he  speaks  was  along 
or  near  the  lake  shore  north  of  Little  Trav- 
erse Bay.  The  paucity  of  material  is  an 
( ffectual  bar  to  any  satisfactory  outcome 
from  the  study  of  early  Indian  history. 
Nearly  all  that  has  been  discovered  lies 
wrapped  in  mythological  tradition. 

THE    INDIANS    AT    HOME. 

The  houses  of  the  Indians  in  their  wild 
estate  were  neither  hovels  nor  palaces. 
They  knew  no  distinction  of  wealth  or  of 
poverty.  They  builded  themselves  nests  of 
the  most  primitive  pattern  and  the  simplest 
uniformity.  Many  people  of  the  present 
age  have  seen  their  huts  of  the  original  style 
of  construction  and  material;  but  the  great 
majority  have  not.  The  isolated  family 
house  was  a  wigwam,  sometimes  circular  and 
sometimes  angular  in  form  on  the  ground,  and 
sloping  to  an  apex  or  a  central  ridge,  where 
was  a  small  opening  which  served  for  a 
chimney  and  skylight.  Usually  it  was  made 
of  small  saplings  set  in  rows  in  the  ground 
to  form  the  sides,  bent  and  withed  together 
at  the  top,  and  these  again  covered  or 
thatched  with  brush,  or  with  bark,  or  with 
flags  and  rushes,  as  a  protection  against 
wind  and  rain.  Few,  except  in  their  vil- 
lages, were  larger  than  sufficient  to  hold  one 


or  two  dozen  persons  closely  crowded,  with 
a  small  space  in  the  center  for  the  fire  over 
which  their  game  was  roasted  or  their  corn 
was  cooked.  Heated  stones,  instead  of 
ovens  or  pans  or  kettles,  were  their  cooking 
utensils.  Sometimes,  in  moving  about,  the 
poles  for  the  frame  work  of  the  wigwam 
were  moved  also,  for,  before  they  had  iron 
implements,  with  only  stone  hatchets  and 
rude  copper  knives  the  work  of  cutting  or 
breaking  the  bushes  for  use  was  no  trifling 
labor.  Inside  the  hut  and  under  its  sloping 
sides  were  rude  benches  constructed  of 
poles  and  brush,  a  little  raised  from  the 
ground,  on  which  with  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  with  matting  of  reeds  and  grass  and 
bark  and  small  twigs  dextrously  woven  by 
the  squaws,  they  made  beds.  Literally  it 
was  but  a  trifling  matter  when  they  wished  to 
move  to  take  up  their  beds  and  walk.  A 
small  colony  might  plant  themselves  in  the 
spring  by  a  stream  where  fish  and  muskrats 
abounded,  and  four  months  afterward  be 
many  miles  away,  in  the  same  huts,  trans- 
ported and  made  anew;  the  males  in  their 
hunting  grounds  and  many  of  the  females 
by  their  little  cornfields,  or  where  ber- 
ries and  nuts  could  be  gathered.  Some 
tribes,  in  villages,  built  very  large  or  rather 
very  long  wigwams,  or  houses,  which  would 
shelter  dozens  of  persons,  or  perhaps  as 
many  families.  The  wigwam  of  an  old 
Ottawa  chief  at  Arbor  Croche,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  was  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  long;  and  some  early  explorers 
tell  of  seeing  such  habitations  three  or  four 
times  that  length  in  the  Indian  villages  of 
the  Iroquois,  Algonquins,  and  other  tribes. 
These  were  often  in  shape  like  an  arbor 
overarching  a  garden  walk.  The  frame 
work  of  the  sides  was  formed  of  saplings 
set  in  rows,  with  tops  bent  inward  and 
lashed  together.  On  these  were  poles  for 
ribs  fastened  horizontally  by  means  of  withes 
or  strips  of  bark.  The  outer  covering  was  of 
sheets  of  bark,  from  any  sort  of  timber  that 
they  could  peel,  overlapping  each  other  like 
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shingles  on  a  roof;  and  to  hold  this  in  place 
other  small  poles  were  lashed  outside,  with 
strips  of  bark  from  the  basswood  or  elm. 
In  this  form  of  wigwam  the  chimney  was 
nearly  a  continuous  opening,  a  foot  or  two 
wide,  along  the  entire  length  of  the  ridge, 
under  which  the  fires  were  in  a  line  on  the 
ground  through  the  center.  Usually  each 
fire  sufficed  for  two  families,  who,  in  winter, 
slept  closely  packed  about  them.  Poles 
were  put  up  along  the  inside  toward  the  top, 
on  which  were  suspended  weapons,  mocca- 
sins, clothing,  skins,  ornaments,  and  dried 
meats.  There,  too,  in  harvest  time,  the 
squaws  hung  the  ears  of  corn  to  dry.  Their 
way  of  garnering  their  corn  was  to  <iry  the 
ears  by  fire,  then  beat  off  the  grain  ana  put 
it  in  sacks  of  matting,  which  were  in  turn 
put  into  large  cylinders  made  of  bark  and 
set  deep  in  dry  ground,  where  frequently 
they  would  leave  it  to  remain  through  the 
winter,  for  use  the  next  summer,  or  when 
their  supply  of  other  food  should  run  short. 
The  Indians  of  this  peninsula,  before  they 
were  crowded  away  by  the  white  men, 
understood  well  the  comfort  of  the  regions 
about  Grand  and  Little  Traverse  Bays  as 
summer  resorts.  Those  of  the  big  village 
at  Arbor  Croche  only  staid  there  during  the 
warm  season.  In  the  fall  they  were  wont 
to  start  for  the  south,  hunting  along  shore 
or  inland  in  winter,  wherever  muskrats, 
beavers  and  other  favorite  game  and  furs 
could  be  found,  camping  with  their  little 
wigwams  in  the  Muskegon,  Grand,  Kala- 
mazoo and  other  river  valleys,  going  even  as 
far  as  Chicago  and  beyond;  in  the  spring 
returning  to  the  north,  to  raise  corn  and 
enjoy  the  lake  breezes. 

At  home,  and  while  not  at  war  with  other 
tribes  or  the  encroaching  white  people,  the 
Indians  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  felicity  of 
domestic  peace.  Quarrels,  murders,  thefts 
and  other  crimes  were  rare  among  them. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  any 
reliable  history,  there  was  proportionately 
much  less  of  crime  and  immorality  in  domes- 


tic life  among  them  than  there  is  in  civilized 
society  at  the  present  day.  They  had  their 
religions,  their  superstitions,  their  gods  of 
earth  and  air  and  water,  and  their  many  and 
singular,  but  by  no  means  uniform,  beliefs  in 
spirits  and  faiths  in  dreams.  By  nature,  in 
peace,  they  were  neighborly  and  honorable. 
The  savage  would  scalp  his  enemy,  but  his 
childlike  reliance  upon  the  " Great  Spirit" 
to  supply  his  physical  wants  left  little  room 
in  his  heart  for  a  propensity  to  wanton  rob- 
bery or  theft.  Probably  the  integrity  and 
honor  of  the  Indians  has  been  overrated; 
they  were  not  universally  honest,  but  they 
were  more  often  persistent  beggars  than 
thieves.  And  among  their  leaders  and 
chiefs  pride  in  fidelity  to  their  pledges  or 
promises  was  a  marked  characteristic.  It 
is  related  that  an  Indian  who  became 
indebted  to  a  white  man  desired  to  give  his 
note.  A  note  was  written,  to  which  he 
affixed  his  mark,  and  then  he  pocketed  it, 
insisting  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  his  note 
he  was  the  rightful  holder.  He  carried  it 
home,  but  when  it  became  due  appeared 
promptly  with  the  note  and  the  money  and 
paid  his  debt.  The  creditor  was  Peter  D.|)A 
McNaughton,  then  of  Caledonia,  Kent 
county,  a  pioneer  of   1838. 

The  Indians  who  lived  here  when  the 
white  men  first  entered  are  represented  to 
have  been  peacefully  and  amicably  inclined, 
often  aiding  and  succoring  the  pioneers  in 
time  of  need,  providing  game  or  fish,  and 
exchanging  courtesies  with  them  of  various 
kinds  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly  spirit. 
If  the  white  man  lost  his  horse,  the  Indian, 
keener  of  search  or  observation,  was  gen- 
erally sure  to  bring  tidings  of  the  missing 
animal.  Deer  were  plenty,  and  in  most 
seasons  the  Indians  not  only  supplied  their 
own  families  with  meat,  but  often  when  a 
deer  was  slain  presented  their  white  neigh- 
bors with  choice  pieces  of  venison.  They  - 
also  used  muskrat  and  raccoon  flesh  for  food. 
They  gathered  wild  berries  and  fruits  in 
their  season,  and   these,  as   well   as  game, 
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furs,  dressed  deerskins,  and  moccasins,  they 
were  wont  to  "swap"  for  flour,  salt,  tobacco, 
ammunition,  sugar,  blankets,  and  such  other 
articles  as  they  desired,  not  forgetting  "fire 
water"  if  that  was  obtainable,  and  seldom 
was  it  lacking.  The  French  who  came 
among  them  easily  adopted  the  use  of  some 
kinds  of  meats  for  which  the  Yankee  set- 
tlers did  not  so  readily  acquire  a  taste,  the 
former  being  trained  adepts  in  culinary  skill. 
When  the  pioneer  Yankee  family  came  down 
the  river  from  Ionia,  they  stopped  and  took 
dinner  at  the  mouth  of  Flat  River,  with  the 
family  of  Dan  Marsac.  For  a  simple,  fru- 
gal meal,  so  deep  in  the  woods,  it  was 
bounteous,  but  several  girls  of  the  voyaging 
party  remembered  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  with  merry  jests  and  hearty  laughter 
whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned,  their 
sportive  discussion  of  the  principal  dish — 
muskrat  soup.  The  Indians  are  usually 
regarded  as  a  vigorous,  hardy  and  athletic 
race,  in  those  respects  surpassing  the  civil- 
ized people  who  have  supplanted  them. 
But  it  is  probably  true  that  the  rule  of  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  rather  than  the  uni- 
versality of  natural  vigor,  has  been  mainly 
the  foundation  for  such  an  opinion;  the  nat- 
urally feeble  among  them  having  been  cut 
down    early    in    life    by  the  vicissitudes  to 


which  they  were  exposed,  and  only  the 
stronger  and  more  powerful  left  to  reach 
maturity  in  years. 

INDIAN    AGENTS. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as 
Indian  agents  in  Michigan:  1836-43,  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft;  1843-45,  Robert  Stuart;  1845- 
51,  W.  A.  Richmond;  1851,  C.  P.  Babcock; 
l852-53>    William  Sprague;     1853-58,    H. 

C.  Gilbert;   1858-62,  A.  M.  Fitch;   1862-65, 

D.  C.  Leach;  1865-69,  R.  M.  Smith; 
1869-71,  James  W.  Long;  1871,  R.  M. 
Smith;  1871-76,  George  I.  Betts;  1876-81, 
G.  W.  Lee;  1881-85,  E.  p-  Allen;  1885-89, 
Mark  W.  Stevens. 

INDIAN    POPULATION. 

In  regard  to  the  present  Indian  population 
of  Michigan  the  census  statistics  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  seems  that  until  the 
census  of  1880,  the  nearest  approaches  to 
numbering  them  were  by  loose  estimates  or 
guesses.  In  1870  the  statistics  give  but 
4,926;  whereas  in  1880  the  Indians  were 
reported  as  numbering  7,296,  and  in  1884 
the  number  had  decreased  to  6,900.  The 
diminution  occurs  probably  through  their 
removal  to  western  reservations,  rather 
than  from  natural  causes. 


CHAPTER     III. 


THE    ADVENT    OF    THE    WHITE    MAN. 


MISSIONS,  TRADING  POSTS  AND  EARLY  VISITORS. 

The  year  of  the  white  man's  first  appear- 
ance here  is  not  known.  There  are  vague 
traditions  and  legends,  coming  through 
Indian  sources,  that  pale-faced  explorers  or 
adventurers  visited  these  Rapids  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  But  if  they  did 
they  left  no  footprints.  Captain  Jasper 
Parish,  for  some  time  engaged  in  vessel 
building  here  and  in  navigation  of  the  river, 
in  1847  had  a  conversation  with  an  aged 
Indian  at  Grand  Haven,  from  whom  he 
gathered  a  tradition  to  this  effect:  In  Aug- 
ust, 1748,  there  came  to  the  Rapids  of 
Grand  River  one  William  Fitzgerald,  and, 
standing  on  Prospect  Hill,  he  prophesied 
to  the  red  men  who  gathered  around  him 
that  before  a  century  should  elapse  the 
white  men  would  occupy  this  place,  with 
their  homes  and  all  the  arts  and  appliances 
of  civilization.  Captain  Parish  did  not 
attempt  to  rehearse  the  story  in  full,  much 
of  which  he  did  not  quite  understand;  but 
this  was  its  purport,  and  the  Indian  added 
that  Fitzgerald  died  and  was  buried  near 
White  Lake;  also  that  a  son  of  one  of  his 
attendants  was  then  living,  which  would 
indicate  that  there  were  others  with  that 
supposed  early  explorer  of  these  regions. 
Doubtless  this  story  may  be  taken  with  con- 
siderable allowance;  inasmuch  as  no  cor- 
roborative evidence  has  appeared.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  white  men  visited  this 
Grand  River  Valley  before  Indian  trading 
posts  were  established  in  1821;  and  probably 
there  were  visitors  to  those  posts  and  to  the 
mission  stations  before  1833;  but  they  were 


few  and  far  between,  and  very  few  of  their 
names  are  preserved.  Even  of  those  directly 
connected  with  the  posts  and  the  missions 
the  number  was  not  large;  scarcely  more 
than  a  score  of  persons  in  all.  Two  or 
three  instances  of  early  exploration  are  well 
authenticated.  Chief  Noonday  once  told 
Richard  Godfroy  that  as  early  as  1806  a 
white  man,  a  French  trader,  erected  a  cabin 
at  Grand  Rapids,  but  the  name  he  did  not 
know. 

In  1827  one  Samuel  Hollo  way,  a  boy  of 
seventeen  years,  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
with  a  party  to  distribute  supplies  to  the 
Indians,  and  assisted  Louis  Campau  in 
building  his  log  house,  the  first  habitation 
for  white  men  here.  Holloway  went  away 
about  1832,  just  before  the  Yankee  settlers 
began  to  come  in,  and  when  there  were  but 
nine  log  cabins  and  shops  and  no  frame 
buildings  here.  He  never  visited  this  place 
again  till  1872,  though  at  this  latter  date  he 
had  for  three  years  been  living  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  city.  The  nine  log  huts  referred 
to  were  doubtless  three  at  the  trading  post, 
three  at  the  Baptist  Mission  Station,  and 
three  down  by  the  Indian  village. 

In  May,  1819,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  of 
Chicago,  visited  the  mouth  of  Grand  River 
with  a  friend,  and  witnessed  an  Indian 
" feast  for  the  dead."  But  he  did  not  stop 
there  long;  he  was  then  on  a  trip  along 
shore  from  Chicago  to  Mackinac,  and  in  an 
account  of  it  said  that  he  saw  no  white 
man,  except  a  trader  near  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River. 

Francis  Bailey,  a  half-white,   came  here 
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about  1828,  /from  Eastern  Canada.  He 
had  an  Indian  wife  and  settled  at  the  Indian 
village  opposite  the  foot  of  the  Rapids.  He 
was  a  "medicine  man"  among  them,  and 
built  a  small  house  in  which  he  resided  till 
after  the  treaty  of  1835.  He  then  sought 
to  get,  as  an  Indian,  the  forty-acre  piece  of 
land  on  which  he  lived,  to  separate  from 
the  tribe  and  make  it  his  permanent  home. 
His  application  was  rejected,  he  said, 
because  he  "was  not  full-blood  Indian." 
He  next  sought  to  retain  his  home  by  entry 
under  the  preemption  law,  but  was  again 
repulsed,  on  the  ground  that  he  "was  not  a 
white  man."  He  said  to  the  writer  of  this: 
"I  found  it  bad  to  be  not  white  man  nor 
Indian,  and  I  did  not  know  what  I  was.  A 
wrhite  man  got  my  place  and  my  house,  and 
so  I  went*  with  the  Indians.  It  will  make 
no  difference  when  I  die."  Mr.  Bailey  died 
at  or  near  Pentwater  in  1887,  aged  eighty 
years. 

In  1830,  when  Caleb  Eldred  came  into 
Michigan,  he  wras  for  some  time  prostrated 
with  fever  at  Jackson.  He  sent  out  as  a 
"land  looker"  one  Ruell  Starr,  who  explored 
this  valley,  and  also  that  of  the  Kalamazoo 
River — went  back  and  reported  most  glow- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  latter,  which  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  their  future  opera- 
tions. 

In  1854,  Noah  Humphrey  Osborne,  of 
Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  informed  a  friend 
that  in  1829  he  was  at  the  Rapids  of  Grand 
River^  and  for  some  days  was  sick  at  the 
wigwam  of  Chief  Noonday,  who  cared  for 
him  as  tenderly  as  if  he  were  his  own  child. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Osborne  to 
the  editor  of  this  book,  dated  McGrawville, 
N.  Y.,  January  10,  1888,  the  following  is 
extracted: 

When  Michigan  was  a  Territory,  several  young 
men  were  contemplating  the  formation  of  a  colony 
to  remove  west.  I  was  selected  to  explore,  and 
decide  and  report  a  suitable  place  for  the  settlement. 
I  came  to  Detroit,  purchased  an  outfit,  with  a  good 
horse,  and  took  the  territorial  road  about  as  far  as 
the  present  city  of  Jackson;  thence  followed  the  gen- 


eral course  of  the  river  three  or  four  days  on  Indian 
trails,  not  seeing  a  white  settlement  and  but  few 
white  hunters.  Saw  many  Indians.  Lost  my  com- 
pass in  a  dark  day,  and  lost  my  trail,  and  when 
night  came  on  I  was  lost.  I  tied  my  horse  to  a  tree, 
took  saddle  for  a  pillow,  wrapped  my  blanket  around 
me,  laid  down,  hungry,  sick,  lost  and  discouraged; 
tried  to  sleep,  but  the  unmusical  voices  of  wolves 
kept  me  wakeful.  While  thinking  I  had  made  a  fool 
of  myself  in  leaving  old  Connecticut  for  this  useless 
tramp  through  the  wilds  of  Michigan,  I  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a  footstep,  and  a  minute  later  an 
Indian  was  at  my  side.  I  arose  and  followed  him  to 
a  cluster  of  wigwams,  or  camp.  He  conducted  me 
to  the  chief.  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  the  chief 
or  the  tribe — it  may  have  been  Noonday.  I  was 
kindly  received,  given  something  to  eat,  and  furnished 
a  bed  of  skins,  with  my  feet  to  the  fire,  where  I 
slept.  I  was  given  a  decoction  of  herbs  which 
relieved  me  from  my  sickness.  The  camp  or  town 
was  near  the  river  where  there  were  falls  or  rapids. 
After  remaining  two  or  three  days  and  recovering 
from  my  fatigue  and  sickness,  having  seen  none  but 
Indians,  I  was  furnished  by  the  chief  with  a  young 
Indian  f6r  a  guide,  who  with  his  pony  conducted  me 
to  a  white  settlement,  having  gone  in  a  southerly 
direction  for  several  hours,  and  which  I  have 
believed  was  that  of  the  present  Kalamazoo.  Re- 
turning to  my  New  England  home  I  made  my  report, 
which  was  that  there  was  as  fine  land  as  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon;  that  there  were  more  Indians  than 
white  men,  and  more  fever  and  ague  than  Indians 
and  whites  put  together.  The  colony  failed  to 
organize,  deeming  my  report  unfavorable.  Six  or 
eight  years  later,  or  thereabout,  I  was  again  in 
Michigan,  and  found  everything  changed  vastly  for 
the  better.  *  *  And  now  at  eighty-six  years  of 
age  I  am  trying  to  recall  facts  occuring  more  than 
sixty  years  ago  from  a  treacherous  memory.  [Mr. 
Osborne  explained  that  his  diary,  notes  and  papers 
were  burned  many  years  ago] . 

The  late  W.  L.  Coffinberry  used  to  nar- 
rate the  story  of  an  early  transaction  in  the 
whisky  traffic,  as  given  him  upward  of  forty 
years  ago  by  one  McBride,  of  Ohio,  who 
stated  that  he  visited  Louis  Campau's  trad- 
ing post  at  the  Rapids  about  1828.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  McBride  and  partners  in 
business  shipped  a  cargo  of  whisky  to 
Detroit,  and,  not  there  finding  a  market  for 
half  of  it,  proceeded  to  Mackinaw,  from 
thereto  Milwaukee,  and  thence  to  Chicago, 
supplying    the   trade    at    each    place,    and 
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having  ten  barrels  left,  which  they  brought 
over  to  Grand  Haven,  and  up  to  the  Rapids 
in  a  scow  or  pole  boat.  Here  he  said  he 
sold  the  last  of  his  cargo,  to  Campau,  and 
proceeded  to  relate  a  ludicrous  story  of  how 
quickly  the  Indians  scented  or  heard  of  the 
supply,  and  came  to  purchase  of  the  fur 
trader;  also  of  the  laughable  conduct  of  the 
Indians  under  the  effect  of  their  potations, 
as  they  carried  the  liquor  away  in  their 
canoes.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Cam- 
pau declared  that  he  had  no  remembrance 
of  any  such  transaction,  nor  of  purchasing 
any  such  quantity  of  spirits  at  his  station. 

The  late  Richard  Godfroy  once  said  that 
in  1834  ne  was  informed  by  the  older  Indian 
chiefs  here  that  a  Frenchman  named  La- 
framboise  established  a  trading  post  by  their 
village  at  these  Rapids,  and  built  a  cabin 
there,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  early 
as  about  1806.  The  chiefs  described  the 
hut  as  built  of  logs  and  bark,  chinked  with 
clay,  and  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
said  they  assisted  him  in  making  it.  In 
1876,  under  Mr.  Godfroy 's  instructions,  a 
fac  simile  of  that  cabin  was  made  and  exhib- 
ited at  the  Public  Square  on  the  Fourth  of 


FIRST  TRADER'S   CABIN. 

July.  Probably  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
ing of  that  trader  is  beyond  verification; 
but  it  appears  certain  that  Madame  Lafram- 
boise  soon  after  had  a  trading  hut  on  the 
north  side  of  Grand  River,  some  two  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Flat  River.  The  post 
was  stocked  by  the  American  Fur  Company. 
She  doubtless   came  in  from  Michilimack- 


inac,  where  was  recorded,  July  11,  1804, 
the  marriage  of  Joseph  Laframboise  and 
Magdelaine  Marcot.  One  Joseph  Lafram- 
boise, by  the  provisions  of  the  Chicago 
treaty  of  1821,  was  given  a  section  of  land 
on  the  St.  Joseph  River.  If  this  trader  at 
Lowell  be  the  same  lady  named  in  the  mar- 
riage record,  she  died  at  or  near  Mackinac 
in  April,  1846,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
Some  part  of  the  foundation  of  her  house  or 
hut  in  Lowell  is  still  preserved,  its  owner 
being  Thomas  W.  Porter,  of  this  city. 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century  a 
French  trader  had  a  post  where  now  is  the 
City  of  Muskegon,  and  a  son  was  born  to 
him   there    in    1810.      The   latter — Etienne 


Lamarandier — is  now  living,  hale  and  well 
preserved,  near  the  village  of  Newaygo. 

It  has  been  related  by  W.  M.  Ferry  that 
as  early  as  18 10  Pierre  Constant,  an  agent 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  established 
a  trading  post  on  Grand  River  a  little  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth.  Not  many  years 
later  than  that  a  French  trader  named 
Rudell  was  in  or  near  the  Indian  village  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  near  these  Rapids. 
He  died  there,  leaving  a  family  in  which 
were  two  or  three  daughters.  A  resident  of 
the  Muskegon  Valley  then  and  since — Lama- 
randier—  remembers  them,  but  nothing 
concerning  their  subsequent  history. 

Rix  Robinson  was  the  successor  of 
Madame  Laframboise.  He  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thornapple  River  in  1821,  as 
the  agent  of  the  same  company,  purcria^ed 
her  stock  and  outfit,  and  besides  the  post  at 
Ada  had  several  other  trading  stations,  at 
Grand  Haven  and  down  the  lake  shore 
northward. 

Robinson  married  an  Indian  girl  who  was 
his  companion  through  life.  He  died  in 
I^75,  aged  eighty-five  years.  He  was  an  j 
educated  man,  the  first  permanent  white 
settler  in  Kent  county,  and  after  aban- » 
doning  the  fur  trade,  which  he  did  and 
turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  domes- 
tic matters,  he  served  honorably  in  several 
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public  positions.  He  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence;  tall,  dignified  and 
independent  in  bearing,  and  it  was  said  of 
him  that  no  white  man  in  Michigan  had  more 
positive  influence  with  the  native  Indians; 
that  they  not  only  loved  and  respected  but 
stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  left  a  memory  to 
be  cherished  and  venerated  by  both  races. 
Doubtless  his  trading  boats,  between  1821 
and  1833,  passed  every  year  up  and  down 
this  river.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  at  Ada  in  June,  1887. 

Louis  Campau  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in 
1826,  and  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade, 
under  a  government  license.  He  was  born 
in  Detroit  in  1791,  and  was  one  of  the 
soldiers  surrendered  by  Gen.  Hull  to  the 
[  British  in  181 2.  After  that  he  was  engaged 
with  Detroit  merchants  in  selling  goods  to 
the  Indians  at  Saginaw.  Following  are  the 
original  instructions  given  him  with  his 
license  from  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  as  a  trader,  a  license  upon  the 
acceptance  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
give  bonds,  and  which  was  liable  to  be 
revoked  on  well-grounded  complaint: 

Instructions  to  Louis  Campau,  this  day  licensed 
to  trade  with  the  Indian  nation  at 

1.  Your  trade  will  be  confined  to  the  place  to 
which  you  are  licensed. 

2.  Your  transactions  with  the  Indians  will  be 
confined  to  fair  and  friendly  trade. 

3.-  You  will  attend  no  Councils  held  by  the 
Indians,  nor  send  them  any  talk  or  speech,  accom- 
panied by  wampum. 

4.  You  are  forbidden  to  take  any  spirituous 
liquors  of  any  kind  into  the  Indian  country;  or  to 
give,  sell  or  dispose  of  any  to  the  Indians. 

5.  Should  any  person  attempt  to  trade  in  the 
Indian  county  without  a  license;  or  should  any 
licensed  traders  carry  any  spirituous  liquors  into 
the  Indian  country;  or  give,  sell  or  dispose  of  any  to 
the  Indians,  the  Indians  are  authorized  to  seize  and 
take  to  their  own  use  the  goods  of  such  traders;  and 
the  owner  shall  have  no  claim  on  the  Indians  or  the 
United  States  for  the  same. 

6.  Should  you  learn  that  there  is  any  person  in 
the  Indian  country,  trading  without  a  license,  you 
will  immediately  report  the  name  of  such  person, 
and  the  place  where  he  is  trading,  to  some  Indian 
agent. 


7.  The  substance  of  the  5th  regulation  you  will 
communicate  to  the  Indians. 

8.  You  will  take  all  proper  occasions  to  incul- 
cate upon  the  Indians  the  necessity  of  peace;  and  to 
state  to  them  that  it  is  the  wish  of  their  Great 
Father,  the  President,  to  live  in  harmony  with  them; 
and  that  they  must  shut  their  ears  to  any  wild  stories 
there  may  be  in  circulation! 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Detroit, 
this  15th  day  of  November,  1.822. 

William  Woodbridge,  Secretary, 
and  at  present  vested  with  the  powers  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  therein. 

For  such  trade  Louis  Campau  came  to 
this  valley,  arriving  in  November,  1826, 
being  engaged  also  by  Mr.  Brewster,  of 
New  York,  to  buy  furs.  With  two  assist- 
ants, he  spent  his  first  winter  here  at  the 
Indian  village.  In  the  following  year  he 
built  two  log  cabins,  one  for  a  dwelling  and 
the  other  for  trading  uses,  also  a  small  shop, 
for  blacksmithing  and  other  mechanical 
work.  These  were  of  partially  hewn  tim- 
bers, and  of  the  kind  in  those  days  denom- 
inated block  houses.  They  were  by  the 
river  bank  at  or  near  what  is  now  Huron 
street,  at  the  foot  of  the  east  side  canal, 
and  were  the  first  buildings  erected  here  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  and  the  only  ones  on 
the  left  bank  until  six  years  later.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Campau  made  this  place  his 
permanent  home,  and  became  prominent 
among  its  pioneers.  Always  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  red  men,  he  enjoyed  with 
them  a  profitable  trade,  not  only  here  but 
throughout  the  northern  half  of  this  penin- 
sula of  Michigan.  His  brother,  Toussaint,  x 
came  here  in  the  latter  part  of  1827,  and  a  ■ 
few  years  later  two  other  brothers,  Antoine 
and  George.  These  Campau  families  wTere 
all  prominent  in  the  early  growth  and 
development  of  Grand  Rapids.  Louis 
Campau  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
died  at  Saginaw.  His  second  wife  died 
here  in  1869,  aged  sixty-two.  He  died  in 
1871  at  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  Tous- 
saint died  in  1872.  Antoine  died  in  1874, 
aged  seventy-seven.      George  died  in   1879, 
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aged  seventy-seven.  Daniel  Marsac  came 
here  in  1828;  afterward  went  to  Lowell, 
and  in  183 1  established  a  trading  post  there, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Flat  River. 

The  French  and  afterward  the  English 
missionaries  and  traders  along  these  upper 
lakes,  with  headquarters  mainly  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  the  settlement  of  this  valley,  undoubt- 
edly had  stations  at  Grand  River,  as  they 
did  at  other  points  between  the  Straits  and 
Chicago,  and  probably  their  couriers 
passed  up  and  dowrn  the  stream  nearly 
every  year,  and  also  traversed  the  wilder- 
ness between  it  and  Saginaw  Bay.  But 
there  is  very  little  of  authentic  history 
which  gives  names  and  dates  on  that  sub- 
ject; therefore  it  rests  in  comparative 
obscurity.  In  documents  on  file  in  Can- 
adian archives  there  are  mentions  of  " Indian 
licenses"  granted  at  Quebec  for  Michili- 
mackinac  and  places  beyond,  in  1778;  also 
of  canoes  put  in  general  store  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  with  names  and  residences  of  the 
traders.  In  these  appears  the  name  of  Louis 
Chabollier,  licensed  for  Grand  River,  with 
two  canoes,  carrying  fuzees  "20;"  gunpow- 
der, "60,"  and  shot  and  ball,  "1,200." 
Whether  kegs  or  pounds  of  powder  and 
ammunition  are  meant  by  the  figures  used 
is  not  stated.  Also  in  1780  Pierre  Cha- 
bolierre  was  licensed  for  Grand  River,  with 
one  canoe. 

THE    MISSIONARIES. 

French  Jesuit  missionaries  established 
headquarters  at  Mackinaw  (Michilimack- 
inac)  at  a  very  early  date;  the  exact  time  is 
in  doubt,  but  it  appears  by  their  church 
records  kept  at  that  place  that  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  there  administered  by  them  in 
1 616.  Books  used  by  them  contained  earlier 
dates.  From  time  to  time,  as  their  num- 
ber was  increased  by  arrivals  from  Canada, 
missionaries  were  sent  from  Mackinaw  to 
all  the  Indian  villages,  who  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  natives.      Every  missionary  on  his 


return  made  report  of  his  doings,  which,  in 
brief  form,  was  placed  upon  the  record.  It 
is  supposed  that  by  this  plan  of  missionary 
operation  all  the  Indian  tribes  and  commu- 
nities, including  the  villages  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, were  visited,  several  times,  more  than 
two  centuries  ago.  B  ut  nothing  very  definite 
has  been  learned  from  those  early  Mack- 
inaw records  as  to  any  particular  locality; 
and  the  mission  history  here  at  the  Rapids, 
as  late  as  181 2,  is  about  as  obscure  and 
uncertain  as  that  of  two  hundred  years 
earlier. 

By  the  Chicago  treaty  of  1821  the  United 
States  Government  engaged  to  expend 
$1,000  annually  for  fifteen  years  in  support 
of  a  teacher  and  blacksmith  among  the 
Potawatomie  Indians;  also  to  furnish  the 
Ottawas  with  a  teacher,  blacksmith,  some 
cattle  and  farming  utensils,  to  be  located 
upon  a  square  mile  of  land  for  mission  pur- 
poses, the  land  to  be  held  as  Government 
property,  and  to  expend  for  these  latter 
$1,500  annually  for  ten  years.  These  two 
tribes  claimed  brotherhood  and  lived  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  Isaac  McCoy,  i 
who  had  been  designated  by  the  Board  off 
Managers  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Con- 
vention of  the  United  States  to  labor  as  a 
missionary,  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  persons  employed  to  carry  into  effect 
these  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Upon  the 
representation  of  McCoy  the  Potawatomie 
mission  was  located  on  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  where  Nile_s  now  stands,  and  that 
for  the  Ottawas  on  the  north  side  of  Grand 
River,  opposite  the  foot  of  the  Rapids, 
where  was  an  Indian  village  of  some  three- 
score huts,  of  which  Kew-kish-kum  was  the 
head  chief.  Noonday,  well  known  by  some 
whites  who  are  yet  living,  wras  then  the 
chief  of  the  Ottawa  tribe.  Only  well-worn 
trails  led  to  this  aboriginal  center — that 
was  before  the  days  of  improved  roads. 
The  territory  of  the  Ottawas  extended 
southward  to  the  Kalamazoo  River.  The 
station    at    St.    Joseph    River   was    named 
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Carey;  that  at  the  Rapids  was  called 
Thomas. 

Previous  to  the  selection  of  these  sites, 
elaborate  instructions  had  been  given  McCoy 
by  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  then  the  Territorial 
Governor,  the  purport  of  them  briefly  stated, 
being:  i.  Give  the  Indians,  young  and 
old,  such  instructions  as  are  deemed  best 
suited  to  their  habits  and  condition;  exer- 
cising discretion  as  to  the  proportion  of 
moral  and  religious  instructions.  2.  Incul- 
cate proper  sentiments  toward  the  Govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
strive  to  wean  the  Indians  of  their  affections 
toward  any  foreign  power.  3.  Labor  assidu- 
ously against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
to  prevent  the  free  introduction  of  whisky 
among  the  natives.  4.  Watch  the  conduct 
of  the  traders,  and  report  infractions  of  the 
laws  to  the  nearest  agent.  5.  Strive  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  engage  in  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals.  6. 
Instruct  them  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
expending  their  annuities,  and  against 
unlawful  traffic.  7.  Seek  to  promote  the 
general  good  of  the  Indians,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  stay  at  home.  Gen.  Cass  also 
advised  the  employment,  if  practicable,  of 
young  natives  as  laborers. 

McCoy,  with  his  .family,  pupils  and 
assistants,  reached  Carey  Station  December 
18,  1822.  The  company  numbered  thirty- 
two  persons.  They  staid  there  through  the 
winter,  which  was  one  of  intense  cold,  sub- 
jecting them  to  much  suffering.  May  26, 
1823,  McCoy  started  for  Thomas  Station 
on  Grand  River,  to  begin  operations  among 
the  Ottawas,  taking  with  him  a  Frenchman 
named  Paget,  for  a  pilot,  one  of  his  Indian 
pupils,  and  a  laborer  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  came  by  a  route  which  had 
never  before  been  traversed  by  white  men. 
In  one  respect  it  was  like  going  through  an 
immense  park,  for  on  most  of  the  way  the 
trees  were  not  thick,  and  there  was  very 
little  underbrush,  that  being  kept  down  by 
the  fires  annually  kindled  by  the  savages  to 


burn  out  the  dead  grass.  At  an  Indian 
camp  by  Kalamazoo  river  they  obtained 
venison.  They  forded  or  swam  that  river. 
They  were  four  days  on  the  journey,  and 
crossed  Grand  River  on  the  30th  of  May. 

On  his  arrival,  McCoy  was  unable  to 
identify  the  site  which  had  been  selected 
by  the  Government  Commissioners  for  the 
Ottawa  station.  It  had  been  so  minutely 
described  to  him  that  he  thought  he  should 
recognize  it  at  sight,  but  he  could  find  no 
place  answering  to  the  description  given 
him.  He  also  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
audience  with  the  chiefs.  Some  of  the 
Indians  thought  him  a  medicine  man  with  a 
marvelous  gift  of  healing,  and  an  old  squaw 
brought  him  her  son  to  be  cured  of  fits. 
At  the  village  they  had  in  some  way  pro- 
cured whisky,  and  were  carousing  and 
turbulent.  It  seems  that  the  Ottawas  dis- 
trusted the  missionary,  and  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  disposal  of  their  lands  by  the 
Chicago  treaty.  They  thought  it  illegal. 
Stopping  only  three  days,  the  party,  much 
discouraged,  went  back  to  the  Carey  Mis- 
sion, and  did  not  return  here  till  late  in  the 
fall.  A  teacher  named  Polke  was  sent  here 
that  year,  with  a  blacksmith  and  an  appren- 
tice and  two  or  three  laborers.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1824.  Mr.  McCoy  again  came  up, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Sawyer  (blacksmith), 
Mettiz  (laborer),  and  Gosa,  an  Indian. 
They  reached  here  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, and  selected  the  site  where  afterward 
were  placed  the  Baptist  Mission  buildings, 
when  McCoy  immediately  returned  to  Carey. 
At  this  visi|  Noonday  showed  him  a  salt 
spring  and  some  gypsum  rock,  probably 
that  at  Plaster  Creek.  The  guide  said  it 
was  supposed  that  "the  spirits  fed  there." 
In  the  spring  of  1825  another  expedition 
wras  started  for  Thomas,  and  the  Indians  at 
the  mission  wrere  found  friendly.  Improve- 
ments, in  cheap  dwellings,  fences,  and  cul- 
tivation, were  noticeable.  In  September  of 
that  year  a  boat  laden  with  iron,  steel,  plows, 
yokes,   chains,   and  other   articles    needed, 
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came  by  way  of  the  lake  and  Grand  River 
from  St.  Joseph  to  the  Thomas  Mission,  and 
several  cattle  were  driven  here.  Hands 
were  then  set  at  work  to  erect  permanent 
log  buildings.  These  were  built  a  little  south 
of  where  now  is  West  Bridge  street,  and 
just  west  of  the  location  of  Front  street. 
Says  McCoy  in  his  journal: 

The  place  we  had  selected  for  the  establishment 
of  the  mission  we  could  easily  perceive  would  one  day 
become  a  place  of  great  importance — much  more  so 
than  that  which  had  originally  been  selected  for  it 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner. 

He  supposed  the  original  selection  to  have 
been  some  distance  up  the  river — perhaps 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thornapple.  The  work 
at  Thomas  Station  went  forward,  more  cat- 
tle were  sent  in,  journeys  forth  and  back 
from  Carey  Station  (Niles)  were  made, 
and  progress  kept  pace  with  the  effort. 

After  McCoy,  j^fr.pprhiipg  under  his  super- 
intendence, came  the  Rev^.  Leonard 
Slater.  Mr.  Slater  was  born  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  November  16,  1802.  He  was  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  western  Indians  at1 
the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention  of  1826, 
and  in  May  of  that  year  married  Mary  F. 
Ide,  of  Vermont..  '  Together  the  young 
couple  came  to  the  Carey  Mission  near 
Niles  in  the  succeeding  fall,  having  traveled 
through  the  woods  from  Detroit  on  horse- 
back. In  the  spring  of  1827  Slater  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Thomas  Mission  at 
this  place,  i  He  remained  here  until  1836, 
preaching  and  teaching  an  Indian  school, 
during  which  time  he  so  fully  mastered  the 
Ottawa  language  as  to  use  it  nearly  as 
readily  as  the  English.  Governor  Cass 
visited  both  the  Niles  and  Grand  Rapids 
missions,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  their 
work,  especially  commending  the  zeal  and 
faithfulness  of  the  missionaries  in  charge. 
Among  Mr.  Slater's  first  converts  here  was 
Chief  Noonday.  In  its  best  estate  about 
150  families  of  Indians  were  attached  to 
this  mission,  though  there  were  probably 
two  or  three  times  as  many  whose  homes, 
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such  as  they  had,  were  not  far  away. 
There  were  at  the  mission  with  Mr.  Slater 
the  blacksmith,  H.  Rush,  and  his  wife  and 
child.  Two  other  blacksmiths — Secord  and 
P.  F.  Chubb — are  mentioned.  Agent  R. 
D.  Potts  and  wife  were  teachers  at  the 
school,  and  several  other  men  were  em- 
ployed in  various  ways  about  the  grounds 
or  in  direct  connection  with  the  work.^ 
There  came  also  a  Mr.    Meeker  and  wife,  n  ri 

and  a  Miss  Thompson,  and  later  Miss  Day  ^SUl  /iXXlo 
and  Miss  Bond.  Subsequently  the  latter  v  ^P 
married  Francis  Prescott,  afterward  a  Bap-  ^  /ft^~ 
tist  preacher.  To  Mr.  Slater  and  wife,  while 
at  this  station,  were  born  four  children: 
Sarah  Emily  (Mrs.  St.  John,  of  Kalamazoo), 
August  12,  1827;  George  L.,  February  9, 
1829;  Francis  I.,  December  29,  1832,  and 
Brainard,  September  21,  1835.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  Slater  was  appointed  postmaste^ 
and  held  that  office  till  September  1,  1836". 
The  ground  occupied  by  these  Indian 
missions,  or  what  was  called  the  "mission 
reserve,"  afterward  sold  for  their  benefit, 
comprised  about  160  acres  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  extending  from  West  Bridge 
street  down  to  eighty  rods  south  of  West 
Fulton  street — lots  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  as 
marked  on  the  U.  S.  survey  charts  or  tract 
books.  Missionary  Isaac  McCoy,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  testified  under  oath  that  about 
fifteen  acres  of  the  ground  were  fenced 
under  his  direction,  and  half  an  acre  plowed 
and  planted.  Also  that  the  "hewed  log 
buildings"  were:  "A  dwelling  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  wide  and  twenty-four 
feet  long;  school  house  about  the  same; 
a  kitchen  less;  another  dwelling  of  hewed 
logs  was  begun  which  was  afterward  made 
a  two-story  building  with  a  stone  chimney, 
and  a  small  stable."  McCoy  was  last  there 
in  1829,  when  "probably  the  nearest  settle- 
ments were  at  Pontiac  and  Ann  Arbor." 
The  mill  erected  by  government  aid  for  this 
mission  was  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
due  north  from  this  land  or  Bridge  street, 
on  the  small  creek  near  where  now  is  the 
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track    of  the    Detroit,    Grand    Haven   and 
'Milwaukee  Railway. 

The  rapid  influx  of  white  settlers  which 
began  in  the  spring  of  1833,  with  the  con- 
taminating and  demoralizing  influences 
there'to  pertaining,  soon  indicated  to  the 
authorities  the  advisability  if  not  absolute 
necessity  of  a  removal  of  this  mission. 
There  had  been  lack  of  harmony  between 
McCoy  and  Slater,  and  after  the  former 
retired  the  latter  had  whisky  and  adverse 
plottings  of  various  sorts  to  contend  with. 
In  1836  land  was  purchased  at  Prairieville, 
Barry  county,  to  which  locality  the  Rev. 
Slater  removed,  with  his  band. 
About  fifty  families  of  Indians 
removed.  These  included  the 
brave,  noble  and  dignified  Chief 
Noonday.  '  Slater  continued  his 
work  there  till  1852,  when  he 
removed  to  Kalamazoo*  though 
for  several  years  there/after  he 
preached  at  the  station,  riding 
thirteen  miles  therefor.  ^He  died 
at  Kalamazoo,  April  27,  1866.* 
His  first  wife,  who  shared/fiis 
work  here,  died  in  1850.  -The 
Ottawa  chief  Noonday  lived  to 
be  more  than  100  years  old.  A  He 
died  and  was  buried  at  the  Slater 
(Prairieville)  Station.  No  stone 
or  other  device  marks  his  resting 
place,  while  the  plow  of  the 
ruthless  white  man  from  year 
to  year  turns  the  fallow  earth,  or  the  sigh- 
ing winds  sing  his  sad  requiem  through  the 
rustling  leaves  of  the  me-daw-min  (corn)  that 
grows  luxuriant  over  his  remains. 

About  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  per- 
manent white  occupation  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Vicar-General  Frederic  Baraga  located  a 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  here,  at  the  lower- 
Indian  village.  He  erected  there  the  frame 
of  a  building  for  a  church.  This  structure, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Louis  Campau,  was 
moved  across  the  river  early  in  the  spring 
of  1834,  on  tne  *ce>  by  Barney  Burton,  and 


was  afterward  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
Baraga  Mission  service  was  short,  only 
lasting  about  two  years;  though  the  Rev. 
Andreas  Viszoczky  continued  to  look  after 
the  Catholic  Indians  there  as  a  part  of  his 
pastoral  charge  as  long  as  any  remained. 
Father  Baraga  was  consecrated  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
in  1853,  and  died  January  19,  1868,  at  Mar- 
quette. 

These  missions,  Baptist  and  Catholic, 
ended  their  work  here,  practically,  shortly 
after  the  cession  of  the  lands  north  of  Grand 
River  to  the  Government.     The  assignment 


VIEW    FROM    MONROE    STREET    TRAIL    IN    1832, 

A — Island  No.  1.  B — Noonday's  House.  C — Mission. 

D — Indian  Wigwams.  E — Trading  Post. 

of  the  Indians  to  reservations  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  soon  followed,  and  subse- 
quently their  general  removal.  The  mission 
lands  here  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  between  the  two  missions,  by  ami- 
cable agreement,  the  Baptists  receiving 
$12,000  and  the  Catholics  $8,000.  The 
final  settlement  of  the  title  to  those  lands 
was  a  somewhat  troublesome  matter,  on 
account  of  conflicting  claims,  and  with 
that  ended  what  may  be  termed  the 
mission  period,  under  Government  su- 
pervision,    of    the     history     of    this     now 
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most   prominent    city   tyut    one    in    Michi- 
gan. 

As  late  as  1847  Mary  L.  Kingsbury,  and 
after  her  Charles  Ellet,  raised  corn  and  gar- 
den vegetables  on  the  Baptist  mission-house 
grounds. 


MISSION   RESERVE — FROM   SURVEY   IN    I 


Tradition  has  it  that  the  Rev.  Gabriel 
Richard,  a  French  Catholic  priest  and  mis- 
sionary, came  among  the  Indians  on  this 
river    about   the    beginning  of  the  present 


century.  There  is  very  little  of  authentic 
record  concerning  his  mission;  but  enough 
to  give  probability  to  the  story.  He  shortly 
afterward  became  known  for  his  travels  in 
the  earlier  settled  portions  of  the  territory, 
from  Detroit  to  Michilimackinac,  and  as 
connected  with  a  newspaper  printed  at 
Detroit  in  1809.  Richard  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress as  a  delegate  in  1823.  He  died  in 
1832.  About  the  year  1799  Father  Richard 
was  at  Mackinaw,  and  visited  the  Ottawas 
at  Little  Traverse  Bay,  and  in  182 1  he  again 
visited  that  region,  and  thence  by  boat 
passed  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  St.  Joseph  and  Chicago.  But  no  men- 
tion of  Grand  River  appears  in  the  account 
of  these  j  ourneys.  An  Ottawa  county  chron- 
icler speaks  of  Father  Richard  as  arriving 
in  1799,  "as  a  priest  to  the  Grand  River 
In3ians7"  which  is  probably  a  mistake,  as 
he  was  then  a  priest  in  St.  Anne's  Church, 
Detroit.  He  is  said  to  have  been  finely 
educated,  eloquent,  and  earnest  in  his  pro- 
fession. While  in  Congress  he  succeeded 
in  securing  appropriations  for  the  Grand 
River  and  Pontiac  territorial  roads  leading 
from  Detroit. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


THE   SETTLEMENT— THE    PIONEER    COLONY. 


After  the  surveys  of  public  lands  had 
been  extended  as  far  north  as  Grand  River, 
reports  of  an  enticing  nature  as  to  the 
inducements  for  settlement  in  this  region 
began  to  reach  the  eastern  people,  probably 
from  some  of  the  surveyors  and  their  assist- 
ants, and  from  now  and  then  an  explorer 
who  ventured  into  the  wilderness;  though 
of  the  latter  there  is  very  little  record.  Then 
followed  the  land-lookers  who  had  already 
traversed  the  more  southerly  portions  of  the 
Territory,  where  many  settlements  wTere 
established  between  the  years  1828  and  1832. 
And  speculators  as  well  as  pioneer  settlers 
were  searching  further  north  for  "  fresher 
fields  and  pastures  new." 

■/  In  the  fall  of  1832  Samuel  Dexter,  of  Her- 
kimer county,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Grand  River 
and  selected  the  spot  where  now  is  Ionia, 
and  entered  there  a  quarter  section  of  land. 
He  also  entered  four  eighties — a  tract  two 
miles  long  and  eighty  rods  wide — close  by 
where  now  is  the  very  heart  of  this  city  of 
Grand  Rapids,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Division  street  line,  from  Wealthy  avenue  to 
Leonard  street.  He  then  went  back  to 
Herkimer  county  and  set  about  organizing 
a  colony  of  emigrants.  In  the  spring  of 
1833  they  started.  The  company  numbered 
sixty-three  persons.  They  were :  Samuel 
Dexter,  Erastus  Yeomans,  Oliver  Arnold, 
Joel  Guild,  Edward  Guild  and  Darius  Win- 
sor,  with  their  wives  and  children;  and  Dr. 
William  B.  Lincoln,  Patrick  M.  Fox,  Win- 
sor  Dexter,  Warner  Dexter  and  Abram 
Decker,  single  men.     Among  the  papers  of 

/  Mr.  Yeomans,  after  his  death,  was  found, 
written  with  ink  and  very  much  faded,  the 
following  : 

Memorandum  of  Journey  to  Michigan. —  Left 
German  Flats  April  25,  1833.  Buffalo,  May  7. 
Landed  at  Detroit  May  10.  Left  Detroit  May  12; 
Pontiac,  14th;  Fuller's,  in  Oakland  county,  15th; 
Gage's,  16th;  in  the  woods,  17th;  at  Saline,  18th  and 
19th;  camped  out  from  20th  to  28th. 


It  was  written  on  a  leaf  of  a  small  account 
book,  and  with  it  a  short  hymn  of  "Grat- 
itude to  God  on  arriving  at  Ionia,"  the  first 
stanza  reading  : 

We'll  ptaise  Thy  name,  O,  God  of  Grace, 

For  all  Thy  mercies  shown; 
We've  been  preserved  to  reach  this  place, 

And  find  a  pleasant  home 

That  was  a  long  and  tedious  expedition > 
but  those  who  were  of  it  soon  forgot  its  few 
hardships  and  through  life  remembered  and 
loved  to  recount  its  many  exciting  incidents 
and  pleasures.  Cutting  their  way  through 
the  previously  untrodden  wilderness,  and 
camping  at  night  in  the  woods,  wherever 
darkness  stopped  them,  was  no  frolic  in  the 
ordinary  sense;  but  they  were  vigorous  and 
healthy  and  companionable,  and  the  adven- 
ture was  novel  and  exhilarating.  There 
were  brush  to  be  cut  through,  swamps 
and  jungles  to  pass  around,  streams  to  be 
crossed,  and  many  a  hard  lift  for  the  men  of 
the  party;  while  the  women  aided  with  as 
much  good  will  in  preparing  their  frugal 
lunches  and  their  resting  places,  and  the 
children  were  in  the  very  spirit  of  play. 
Only  one  seriousty  sad  incident  occurred— 
the  death  of  a  child  of  Mr.  Dexter,  by  scar- 
let fever.  But  the  entire  narrative  may 
perhaps  best  be  told  by  one  of  the  pioneer 
party.  Mrs.  Harriet  Burton,  a  daughter  of 
Joel  Guild,  who  was  one  of  that  colony  and 
is  yet  alive  (July,  1889),  at  the  age  of  76 
years,  familiarly  called  "Aunt  Hattie," 
relates  the  following  story  of  that  journey 
and  its  incidents: 

AUNT    HATTIE'S    STORY. 

We  (Joel  and  Edward  Guild,  and  their  families), 
started  from  Paris,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  taking 
goods  and  teams.  At  the  Erie  Canal  we  went  aboard 
a  boat  purchased  by  Samuel  Dexter  for  the  party. 
In  all  there  were  sixty-three  of  the  company.  We 
had  our  horses  to  draw  the  boat,  and  the  boys  to 
drive.  At  Buffalo  the  boat  was  sold,  and  we  shipped 
our  goods  and  took  passage  on  the  steamer  Superior 
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for  Detroit,  where  we  selected  only  such  goods  as  we 
could  carry  overland,  and  left  the  rest  to  be  sent 
around  to  the  mouth  of  Grand  River.  We  stopped 
in  Detroit  two  or  three  days,  buying  oxen  and  cows, 
arid  laying  in  supplies.  Every  family  had  a  wagon. 
From  there  we  went  to  Pontiac,  where  we  staid  two 
nights  in  a  tavern.  The  third  day  we  went  about 
ten  miles  and  camped  near  a  tavern,  where  the 
women  and  children  found  shelter,  and  the  rest  slept 
in  tents.  The  next  day  we  left  the  roads  and  went 
into  the  wilderness,  with  no  guide  except  a  compass 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  general  direction  to  be  taken. 
That  night,  I  think,  we  reached  the  cabin  of  a  Mr. 
Gage,  twenty  miles  from  any  other  white  man's 
habitation.  As  many  as  the  small  house  would 
accommodate  slept  in  it;  the  others  camped.  All 
were  quite  weary.  Mr.  Winsor,  who  was  lame,  Mrs. 
Winsor,  with  her  sick  girl,  Rosalind,  and  the  small 
children,  rode.  The  rest  of  us  walked,  and  it  was 
hard  walking.  After  leaving  there,  all  had  to  camp 
out.  Each  family  had  a  tent;  the  six  tents  were 
pitched  together  as  one  long  tent,  and  every  night 
twenty-three  beds  were  made  upon  the  ground.  At 
Pontiac  Mrs.  Dexter's  youngest  child,  a  boy,  became 
sick  with  scarlet  fever,  and  seemed  to  grow  worse 
every  day.  But  we  could  not  stop,  for  our  progress 
was  slow  and  our  supplies  running  short,  so  we 
traveled  on  to  the  Shiawassee,  where  we  procured  a 
guide.  It  was  raining  when  we  reached  the  Looking- 
glass  River,  and  that  nigrit  the  little  boy  was  so  sick 
that  his  mother  and  Mrs.  Yeomans,  whose  babe  was 
but  four  weeks  old  when  we  started,  and  myself,  sat 
up  all  night,  holding  umbrellas  over  the  two  little 
ones,  and  nursing  them.  It  was  late  when  we  started 
the  next  day,  and  we  went  only  about  four  miles 
before  reaching  heavy  timbered  land.  Thus  far  we 
had  been  traveling  through  burr  oak  openings. 
That  night  the  boy  grew  worse,  and  his  mother  and 
I  sat  up  nearly  all  night  with  him. 

DEATH    IN    THE   WOODS. 

Our  provisions  were  nearly  gone,  and  we  could 
not  stop,  but  about  noon  Mrs.  Dexter  called  a  halt, 
noticing  a  change  in  the  boy.  Dr.  Lincoln  gave  him 
some  medicine,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  little  suf- 
ferer was  dead.  We  could  not  tarry,  but  went  sadly 
on  carrying  his  body,  and  camped  early;  when  my 
mother  furnished  a  small  trunk  that  had  been  used 
for  carrying  food  and  dishes,  which  served  for  a 
coffin,  and  by  Muskrat  Creek,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  the  little  one  was  buried.  A  large  elm  by  the 
grave  was  marked,  and  logs  were  put  over  the  mound 
and  fastened  there,  to  protect  it  from  wolves  that 
were  then  plenty  in  that  vicinity.  The  only  service 
over  the*  little  grave  was  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Dexter. 
The  mother  seemed  broken-hearted,  and  we  all  were 
grieved,  but  could  not  tarry  there. 

AT    GRAND    RIVER. 

We  had  reached  the  point  where  we  had  to  use 
meal  that  father  bought  at  Pontiac  for  the  horses, 
letting  the  latter  pick  their  living  as  best  they  could 
from  grass  and  twigs  by  the  way.  Each  family  had 
cows — in  all  fifteen  or  twenty.  We  made  log-heap 
fires,  filled  a  large  brass  kettle  with  water,  placed  it 
over  the  fire,  stirred  in  meal  and  made  hasty-pud- 
ding, which,  with  milk  from  the  cows,  was  our  only 
food.  After  reaching  the  timber  land,  we  girls  had 
to  rise  very  early  and  get.  breakfast  for  the  young 


men,  who  would  then  start  ahead  to  cut  out  the 
road,  and  only  came  in  when  it  was  time  to  camp  at 
night.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  days  we  reached  Grand 
River  at  Lyons,  where  father  and  his  family  made  a 
brief  stop,  white  the  rest  proceeded  at  once  to  Ionia. 

ON    TO    THE    RAPIDS. 

In  a  few  days  father  and  Mr.  Dexter  started  from 
Ionia,  on  horseback,  by  way  of  the  Rapids  of  Grand 
River,   for  the   land   office  at  White   Pigeon.      On  ( 
reaching  the  Rapids  they  met  Uncle  Louis  Campau,  1 
who  wanted  them  to  settle  here,  the  lands  having  \ 
come  into  market  the  year  before.     He  had  taken  ( 
'Some  land,  and  was  ftlTOmg-TTTirtcriots;  he  did  not  1 
"talk  Yankee"  very  well,  he  said,  and  he  wanted  a    | 
settlement   of  Yankees  here.     So  father  went   and    I 
took  up  the  forty  that  is  now  the    "Kendall  addi-      ' 
tion,"  and  also  took  up  some  pine  land  a  little  south- 
east of  here.     When  he  came  back  from  the  land 
office,  he  bought,  for  $25,  avillage  lot  of  Mr.  Cam- 
pau.     Uncle  Louis,   and  some  of  his  French  help,       ""• 
went  to  Ionia  for  us  with  bateaux.     All  of  ouxiamiTy" 
came  down.     At  the  mouth  of  Flat  River  we"  went 
asEoreT     Dan  Marsac  was  there,    in  a  log  shanty, 
there  was  no  clearing.     Many  Indians  were  about. 
We  next  landed  at  Rix  Robinson's.     Found  Indians 
there  also.     Soon  after,  some  Indians  met  us,  and 
Uncle  Louis  talked  with  them  in  their  own  language.    - 

He  said  they  informed  him  that  a  Catholic  Priest. 

Mr.    Baraga,    had  justN  arrived.       We  reached    the 
Rapids  and  landed  that  evening  on  the  east  side  by 
""       r~         near  wnere  the  Lutterworth s 


the  foot  of  Huron  street 
jfe  Low"e  iron  works  are? 
there" 


Twojog  houses  and  a  shop" 

about  were  woods,    mostly!     We 


were  there:     ATT 

were  received  with  a  warm  welcome  by  that  good 
woman,  Mrs.  Louis  Campau,  who  did  her  utmost  to 
make  us  comfortable.  This  was  Sunday,  June  23, 
1833— the,  day  that  I  was  twenty  years  oft  We 
staid  there  a  few  days;*then  removed  to  Mr.  Cam- 
pau's  fur-packing  house  and  store,  where  we  lived 
till  about  the  nrstol  September,  when  we  removed 
into  the  new  house  that  my  father  built.  n 

THE    PIONEER    DWELLING    HOUSE. 

The  family  of  Joel  Guild  then  consisted 
of  himself  and  his  wife,  six  daughters  (the 
eldest  20  and  the  youngest  three  years  of 
age)   and  a  son   (Consider   Guild,   then    18 
years  old).      Harriet  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter.     They    came    from    West    Winfield, 
Herkimer  county,  N.   Y.,  to  Paris,  Oneida 
county,     and    then    here.      The   lot    which 
Mr.  Guild  purchased  was  on^  the  east  side 
of  Monroe  at  its  junction  with  Pearl  street, 
and  at  the  base  of  "Prospect  Hill."     There 
he  immediately  set  about  building  a  house, 
which  he  so  far  completed  as  to  be  able  to 
move  into  it  in  ten  weeks.      It  was  the  first  / 
frame-house  built  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  thel 
lumber  for  it  was   procured  at  the   Indian 
saw  mill  which  had  been  built  for  the  Slater  I 
mission.      That   pioneer    dwelling   was    an  \ 
unpretentious  "story-and-a-half  "  structure, 
about    16  by  26  feet  on  the   ground;    had 


fey- 
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two  windows,  in  the  lower  and  one  in  the 
upper  (or  gable)  west  front,  and  two  win- 
dows, with  a  door  between,  in  each  side, 
north  and  south.  The  east  end  was  close 
in  by  the  hill.  The  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  National  City  Bank.  At  the  river's  I 
edge,  about  150  feet  directly  west  of  it,  was  / 
a  fine  spring,  over  which  Mr.  Campau  had 
a  "milk-house;"  and  further  south,  about 
half  way  to  wrhere  now  is  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
was  the  storehouse  for  furs  and  Indian 
goods  belonging  to  his  trading  station,  of 
which    Mrs.    Burton   speaks,   in  which  the 


Meantime  there  were  numerous  comers 
and  goers,  for  the  fame  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
this  valley  was  beginning  to  be  noised 
abroad,  bringing  hither  not  a  few  land  seek- 
ers and  explorers.  And  thus  it  happened 
that  very  quickly,  notwithstanding  the  mea- 
ger accommodations,  the  Guild  premises 
became  a  sort  of  boarding  house  or  tavern, 
even  before  the  new  structure  was  covered. 

THE    HILL    THAT    IS    GONE. 

Prospect  Hill — perhaps  it  should  be 
noted    here — wras    a    prominent    and  strik- 


^^ 
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family  lived  while  building  their  new  dwell- 
ing. Midway  between  their  lodging  house 
and  the  spring  just  mentioned  was  done  the 
cooking  and  other  domestic  work,  by  an  out- 
door fire;  an  oak  log  being  used  for  a  back- 
ing to  this  primitive,  wide-open  and  roomy 
fireplace,  with  its  wooden  crane  and  pot- 
hooks and  hangers,  and  a  large  tin  baker  in 
the  foreground.  Many  barrels  of  flour,  with 
meats  and  other  accompaniments  in  propor- 
tion, were  there  prepared  for  the  table.  A 
few  loose  boards  and  some  green  boughs 
constituted  the  roof  of  this  temporary 
'kitchen. 


ing  figure  where  now  is  the  very  center  of 
our  proud  and  ambitious  city.  Its  southern 
or  southwestern  extremity  was  a  bold  bluff 
rising  from  where  Monroe  street,  below 
Ottawa,  now  is,  its  summit  being  some  sixty 
feet  above  the  river  level.  The  west  side 
of  this  hill  was  also  a  steep  declivity,  reach- 
ing from  Monroe  street  northward  to  some 
distance  beyond  Lyon  street,  the  turn  or 
angle  at  Monroe  street  being  abrupt;  and 
the  western  base,  from  the  rear  of  the  Guild 
house  before  described,  ran  across  the 
ground  where  Powers'  Opera  House  stands, 
thence  to  the  Kent  street  corner  and  beyond. 
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It  was  a  hill  of  compact  gravel  and  clay,  the 
clay  preponderating,  tough  and  nearly  as 
hard  as  rock.  From  the  country  southeast 
came  in  the  main  Indian  trail  to  the  end  of 
that  hill  and  down  by  its  southerly  base, 
winding  close  under  it  at  the  southwestern 
point  of  the  bluff,  and  thence  passing  to  the 
log  trading  houses.  Mr.  Campau,  in  his 
first  platting  for  the  future  city,  insisted 
upon  laying  the  main  street  on  that  trail; 
which  thus  became  Monroe  street.  Pros- 
pect Hill  is  gone.  Except  a  section  of  its 
slope  east  of  Ottawa  and  south  of  Pearl  street, 
Daniel  H.  Waters  is  removing  the  last  of  it, 
a  portion  of  the  higher  and  heavier  part, 
west  of  Ottawa,  between  Lyon  and  Pearl, 
while  this  history  writing  is  in  progress.  In 
the  village  days,  and  even  for  some  years 
after  the  donning  of  city  habiliments,  the 
Lyon  and  Pearl  street  precipices  facing  the 
river  were  favorite  coasting  places  in  the 
winter  season  for  the  boys  with  their  little 
sleds. 

THE    FIRST    HALF    YEAR. 

In  a  letter  written  just  six  months  after 
the  day  of  the  arrival  of  their  family,  Joel 
Guild  and  wife  described  to  her  brother, 
Jesse  Vaughan,  and  wife,  living  in  New 
York  State,  the  experiences  of  their  first 
half-year  in  Grand  Rapids.  The  letter  is 
still  in  existence,  a  large  sheet  of  foolscap 
written  full,  yellow  with  age,  without  envel- 
ope, and  bearing  the  25  cent  postmark  of 
those  days.      It  reads  as  follows: 

JOEL    GUILD'S    LETTER. 

Grand  Rapids,  December  the  23d,  1833.  > 
Most  Respected  Brother  and  Sister:  We  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  indite  a  few  lines  for  your  peru- 
sal, hoping  these  few  lines  may  find  you  and  yours 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  health,  peace  and  pros- 
perity. After  saying  to  you  that  we  have  no  reason- 
able excuse  for  not  writing  before  now,  and  promising 
to  do  better  for  the  future,  we  shall  commence  by 
giving  you  a  short  account  of  our  journey  to  this 
place. 

After  we  left  Buffalo  we  had  a  comfortable  pas- 
sage to  Detroit,  at  which  place  we  landed  in  safety 
in  three  days.  We  staid  at  Detroit  two  days  to 
refresh  ourselves,  also  to  purchase  teams  and 
wagons  and  cows.  After  we  had  supplied  our- 
selves with  such  necessaries  as  we  thought  proper, 
we  started  for  Grand  River,  a  distance  of  180  miles 
— sixty-three  in  number,  men  women  and  children — 
all  in  good  health  and  in  good  spirits.  WTe  had  a 
good  road  thirty-five  miles.  We  then  left  the  road, 
hired  a  pilot,  and  proceeded  qn^an  2ndja,n  trail; 
winding  our  way  through  a  wilder  nessof  libout  156" 
miles  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts  and  Indians. 
Our  progress  was  slow,  as  we  passed  through  many 
forests  of  heavy  timbered  land  as  I  ever  saw. 


Our  women  and  children  underwent  considerable 
fatigue,  as  they  traveled  most  part  of  the  way  on 
foot,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground  at  night,  and  almost 
suffering  in  some  instances  for  water,  as  it  was  very 
scarce  some  part  of  the  way,  But  we  all  enjo3^ed 
good  health,  and  kept  up  good  spirits.  I  heard  no 
one  of  the  number  complain  of  being  homesick. 
We  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  canker  rash 
amongst  the  children  when  we  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  add  to  our  sorrow  we  buried  one  of  a 
Mr.  Dexter's  little  ones,  about  two  years  old,  in  the 
wilderness  about  forty  miles  from  inhabitants.  By 
the  help  of  a  skillful  physician  that  was  with  us,  the 
rest  of  our  children  were  soon  restored  to  health. 
We  had  provisions  a  plenty,  and  a  good  pilot,  and  in 
sixteen  days  from  Detroit  we  landed  on  Grand 
River.  The  land  here  in  this  country  generally 
appears  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  Our  water  is  good 
as  I  ever  saw  in  any  country,  and  a  plenty  of  it. 
People  are  flocking  in  from  all  parts.  The  country 
is  settling  very  fast  with  respectable  inhabitants. 

You  will  naturally  expect  me  to  say  something  of 
the  situation  of  myself  and  family;  therefore  I  shall 
commence  by  saying  that  myself  and  family  are  all 
enjoying  good  health,  and  have  enjoyed  as  good 
health  since  I  saw  you  as  we  ever  did  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  As  it  respects  my  situation,  I  am 
alone  as  it  respects  the  inhabitants  who  came  to  this 
country  with  me — we  are  separated.  They  all  set- 
tled in  one  neighborhood,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Maple  River  with  the  Grand  River.  We  stopped 
there  about  two  weeks,  and  we  all  lived  in  Indian 
wigwams.  After  looking  about  for  a  home,  I  thought 
best  to  move  about  fifty  miles  down  Grand  River  to 
a  place  called  Grand  River  Falls.  I  landed  here 
on  the  thirteenth  day  o~f  June-^nb  one  here  then  that 
could  s"peak  English  excepting  a  French  trader  by 
the  name  of  Campau.  I  bought  120  acres  of  first 
rate  land  near  this  place,  and  sin5e  1  bought  Oiave 
had  the  satisfaction  of  going  with  the  Commissioners 
and  sticking  the  stake  for  the  Court  House  in  our 
county  within  twenty-five  rods  of  my  land.  p 

There  is  now  a  village  laid  out  here  and  recorded,; 
and  the  lots  are  selling  fast,  from  twenty-five  to  two* 
hundred  dollars  each.  I  own  two  village  lots.  I 
bought  the  first  lots  that  were  sold,  and  have  built  a 
framed  house,  the  hrsF  that  was  ever  built  within 
ohlTrrtrfnired  miles  of  this  place,  andl  am  under~tKe 
necessity  of  keeping  tavern,  as  my  house  was  built 
first.  I  moved  into  it  the  last  day  of  August,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  my  House  has  been  full  by 
day  and  by  night.  Some  of  the  time  we  have  had 
twenty  in  the  family.  Our  women  have  a  plenty  to 
do,  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  Abby  says  must 
write  to  you  that  she  baked  nine  barrels  of  flour 
by  the  side  of  a  white  oak  log  after  we  came  here 
before  we  moved  into  our  house.  Our  girls  have  as 
much  sewing  as  they  can  do.  We  are  all  perfectly 
contented,  and  I  think  we  are  doing  tolerably  well. 

Our  river  is  eighty-five   rods  wide  at  this  place, 
and  the  greatest  water  privilege  there  is  in  the  Ter- 
ritory; here  is  twenty-five  feet  fall  in  one  mile  of  the 
river    at  this   place.     We  expect    mills    built    here  y 
another  season.      I  have  a  full  set  of  mill  irons  stored  1 
in  my  cellar  for  that  purpose.     We  have  plenty  of " 
provisions  here,  although  they  come  as  yet  by  water 
from  Detroit.     Here  is  plenty  of  fish  and  plenty  of 
game,  and  the  greatest  country  for  honey  that  I  ever 
saw.     *     *     * 

N.    B. — Direct   your    letters    to    Grand    Rapids,! 
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county  of  Kent,    Michigan.      We  have  a   post  office 
here  by  the  name  of  Grand  Rapids. 
To  Jesse  Vaughan,  Joei-  Guild, 

Sarah  Vaughan.  Abby  Guild. 

THAT    FAMILY    GROUP. 

The  fact  that  they  were  the  first  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Grand  Rapids  by  the  white  people,  entitles 
the  Guild  family  to  some  prominence  in  a 
history  of  this  place.  Louis  and  Toussaint 
Campau  were  here  before,  as  traders  with 
the  Indians,  and  then  determined  to  remain 
here,  and  were  joined  by  their  brothers  and 
the  Godfroys  soon  afterward.  The  Slater 
family  were  on  mission  ground,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  in  what  was  then  Indian 
territory,  but  soon  moved  away.  The  com- 
ing of  the  Guild  family,  therefore,  marks 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  permanent  set- 
tlement. Of  Joel  Guild's  family  there  were 
nine — himself  and  wife,  Harriet,  Consider, 
Emily  O.,  Mary  L.,   Olive,    Elvira  E.    and 


Lucy  E.,  in  the  order  here  named.  Of 
the  children,  at  this  date  (1889),  only  the 
oldest,  Mrs.  Harriet  Burton,  is  living. 
Consider  lived  in  or  near  town  until  about 
1858,  wThen  he  removed  to  Georgetown, 
Ottawa  county,  where  he  died  in  1883.  He 
married  Phebe  Leavitt,  who  died  in  1853. 
He  again  married  Mrs.  Theresa  McCabe, 
^££^Campau,  who  survives  him.  Emily  O. 
became   the   wife    of    Leonard    G.     Baxter. 


Mjir^JL^marriec^^  Olive  mar- 

ried   FredeficlT^A;    Marsh,    and,    after   his 
death,  Guy  S.  Walden.      Elvira  E.  became 
the  wife  of  Albert  Baxter.      Lucy  E.  became 
the    wife    of    D.    S.    T.    Weller.      Edward 
Guild  came  down  from  Ionia  in  the  spring 
of  1834,  and  soon  after  came  another  brother, 
Daniel  Guild,  and  the  three,  with  their  rela- 
tives by  kinship  and  marriage,  constituted 
a  circle  of  three  or  four  score   persons;  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  little  settlement 
in  its  beginning.      Joel   Guild    was   then   a 
man  in   the    full  vigor  of    middle   life,  not 
large,  but  compact  and  muscular  in  build, 
and  of  extraordinary  exuberance  of  spirits. 
He  met  with  an  accident — fracture  or  dislo- 
cation of  the  hip — eighteen  months  after  he     ^ 
came,  which  caused  a  limp  in  his  gait;  but      J 
nothing  could  damp  his  jovial  good  nature,     ^ 
nor  his    disposition   to  keep   all   who   were 
about  him  in  good  humor.      For  more  than     ^ 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  the  custom  of     J 
that  family  to  meet  several  times  a  year  at     ^ 
the  home  of  some  one  of  their  number,  and  \^> 
have,    as  they  were   wont   to  say,  "a  jolly 
good    visit,"    always    freely    inviting    their 
neighbors,    filling   the  houses   to  their    full 
capacity,    and    there  are   many  still    living   ^ 
who  remember  those  reunions  as  among  the 
most  pleasurable  of  their  pioneer  experience. '    X 
Joel  Guild  had  little  faculty  to  accumulate  (O 
property,  or  he  might  have  grown  rich.     He\J* 
was    a    stirring,    bustling,    busy    man,    but 
always  seemed  more  to  enjoy  the  spending    1 
of  money  for  the  entertainment  of  his  family  ^ 

and  friends,  than  its  hoarding,  or  any  purely  ^W  k^ 
selfish  use.  He  was  inquisitive,  and  better  ^~ 
than  a  pocket  almanac  for  consultation  as 
to  the  names  and  whereabouts  of  the  people 
of  this  valley,  for  many  years.  He  seldom 
met  a  new  comer  without  learning  quickly 
all  about  him.  An  instance:  One  cold  day 
a  stranger  hitched  his  horse  at  the  gate,  and 
came  to  the  door,  while  the  family  were  at 
dinner.  Mr.  Guild  pressingly  invited  him 
in.  No,  he  could  not  stop;  he  wished  only 
to  learn  where  a  certain  man  lived,  and  the 
way  thither.  He  was  informed,  the  object 
of  his  inquiry  being  a  new  settler  some  ten 
miles  south.  This  in  less  than  two  minutes; 
'  but  in  two  minutes  more,  by  a  fusilade  of 
adroit  questioning,  Mr.  Guild  had  learned 
the  man's  name,  where  he  came  from,  where 
he  was  going  and  what  he  intended  to  do. 
The  gentleman  showed  no  sign  of  annoyance, 
answered   pleasantly   and  briefly,    mounted 
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his  horse  and  rode  off.  As  Mr.  Guild  closed 
the  door,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  inmates 
who  had  been  shivering  in  the  keen  wind 
while  he  stood  there,  a  guest  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  stammer,  accosted  him  with: 
"  Uncle  J-j-j-oel,  w-w-why  d-d-didn't  you 
ask  him  out  of  his  b-b-breeches  ? "  Joel 
Guild  was  chosen  Assessor  at  the  first  town 
election  here,  and  was  the  first  Supervisor 
of  the  town  of  Paris,  where  he  lived  many 
years,  and  finally  moved  back  into  the  city, 
which  was  his  home  when  he  died,  May  26, 
1856,  aged  68  years.  Abby,  his  first  wife, 
died  in  1844. 

HOSTS    AND    HELPERS. 

The  Campaus,  Louis  and  Toussaint,  who\ 
were  trading  with  the  Indians,  but  became 
permanent   settlers    when   the    Guilds    and 
others  of   1833   came  in,  and  Antoine  and 
George  who    soon  joined   them,    might   be  t 
termed  the  hosts   and  helpers  of   the  pio-  \ 
neers.      Louis,  especially,  not  only  gave  the  | 
colonists  a  cordial  reception,  but  was  ener-  \ 
getic  and  generous,  even  beyond  his  pecun-  \ 
iary  means,  to  aid  them  in  getting  a  good  \ 
start,  and  in  the  founding  of  the  new  com-  \ 
munity.     The  Campaus  were  men  of  fine  j 
presence,     courteous,    gentlemanly,    warm- 
hearted and  liberal,  Louis  enthusiastically 
so,  and  his  wife  in  her  house  had  always  a  ; 
hearty  and  genial  \yelcome  for  all  the  new  j 
comers.      He  rarely  stopped  to    count   the  ; 
cost  of  favors  to  his  friends,  and  the  most 
of  the   profits   of  the  fine  property   in   the 
heart  of  the  town,  which  was  originally  his, 
went    ultimately   to   the   use    of    other   and 
craftier    people.      His    brothers    were    less 
demonstrative,  but  all  won  genuine  respect 
and  admiration,  and  as  among  the  founders 
of  our  now   bustling  and  wealthy  city,  are 
well    worthy    of    memory    and    veneration. 
The   widow  of  Toussaint    Campau,   whose 
maiden  name  was  Emily   Marsac,   is    still 
living.     The    Lincolns,    Burtons,   Turners, 
Joneses,    Winsors,    Gordons    and  others — 
families  that  came    in    the    same   year,   or 
quickly   after — were  also   the  aids   and  co- 
workers in  the  planting  and  stimulating  of 
the  pioneer  settlement  which  was  destined 
to  grow   and  become   the   second  town    in 
importance  of  our  beautiful  Peninsula  and 
now  proud  State  of  Michigan.      Those  early 
settlers    all  deserve   the    honored    place   in 
memory  and   in    veneration   which    history 
accords  them.      It  was  theirs  to  begin  the 


carving  of  the  wilderness  into  civilized 
homes;  to  labor  with  small  means  and  rigid 
frugality,  but  with  strong  arms  and  heroic 
hearts;  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  priva- 
tion and  not  infrequently  with  misfortunes; 
to  drive  out  wild  beasts,  to  supplant  sav- 
ages, and  to  subdue  and  tame  and  cultivate 
the  land,  for  the  founding  of  the  enlightened 
society  and  community,  whose  golden  bene- 
fits and  luxuries  we  now  enjoy. 

THE    PIONEER    CLUSTER. 

Though  there  were  many  comers  and 
goers  that  year- — land- lookers,  explorers  and 
visitors,  and  a  considerable  number  who 
then  or  soon  after  took  lands  and  made 
homes  near  by,  east,  south  and  west — very 
few  in  1833  became  permanent  settlers  in 
Grand  Rapids.  In  family  account  books  of  • 
that  period,  still  preserved,  and  other 
cotemporary  writings,  appear  the  names  of 
Barney  Burton,  Josiah  Burton,  Eliphalet  H .  Xf 
Turner,  William  R.  Godwin,  Gideon  H. 
Gordon,  James  Gordon,  Warner  Dexter, 
Luther  Lincoln,  Ira  Jones,  Nathaniel  P. 
Roberts,  Sylvester  Sibley,  Myron  Roys, 
Joseph  B.  Copeland,  Henry  West,  Andrew 
D.  W.  Stout,  James  Archibald,  and  Jona- 
than F.  Chubb.  The  latter  came  with  his 
family  in  November,  and  brought  with  him 
a  small  stock  of  goods.  Lincoln  had  been 
here  the  previous  year  and  located  land  at 
Grandville,  and  Stephen  Tucker  and  Daniel 
Tucker  settled  in  that  township.  A  daughter 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Keziah,  then  a  small  girl, 
is  now  living  in  the  city— Mrs.  Benjamin 
Livingston — and  leads  all* others  in  length 
of  continuous  residence  here. 

Among  the  settlers  of  1834,  here  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  are  mentioned  Rich- 
ard Godfroy,  who  had  previously  been  an 
Indian  agent  or  trader  at  Saline,  near  the 
headwaters  of  Grand  River,  Antoine  Cam- 
pau, Daniel  D.  Whiteman,  Andrew  Robbins, 
Daniel  North,  Robert  M.  Barr,  Joseph  S. 
Potter,  Ezekiel  W.  Davis,  Julius  C.  Abel, 
Ephraim  P.  Walker,  William  McCausland, 
Louis  Moran,  Robert  .  Howlett,  Aaron 
Sibley,  Willard  Sibley,  Alvin  H.  Wansey, 
Jared  Wansey,  James  Watson,  Lewis  Reed, 
Porter  Reed,  Ezra  Reed,  Joel  Sliter,  James 
Sliter,  Horace  Gray,  Hiram  Hinsdill,  Lyman 
Gray,  William  R.  Barnard,  Abram  S.  Wads- 
worth,  Edward  Guild,  Martin  Ryerson, 
Darius  Winsor,  Cyrus  Jones. 

In  1835 — James  Clark,  Lucius  Lyon,  Jef- 
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ferson  Morrison,  John  Almy,  William  Hins- 
dill,  D wight  Lyman,  James  Lyman,  William 
H.  Godfroy,  Joseph  Marion,  N.  O.  Sar- 
geant,  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Wilson,  Dr.  Charles 
Shepard,  David  S.  Leavitt,  Demetrius 
Turner,  Rev.  Andreas  Viszoczky,  Justus  C. 
Rogers,  Edward  Feakins,  Abraham  Lara- 
way,  Amos  Hosford  Smith,  Leonard  CL  .  B&s= 
ter,  Alanson  Cramton,  Charles  G.  Mason. 

In  1836 — Samuel  Howland,  William  G. 
Henry,  Myron  Hinsdill,  Maxime  Ringuette, 
John  Ringuette,  Samuel  F.  Perkins,  Daniel 
W.  Evans,  Lovell  Moore,  Sylvester  Gran- 
ger, Isaac  Turner,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  David 
Burnett,  Howard  Jennings,  Simeon  S.  Stew- 
art, Henry  C.  Smith,  Kendall  Woodward, 
James  Short,  James  Scribner,  Thomas  Sar- 
geant,  Hezekiah  Green,  George  Martin, 
Charles  I.  Walker,  Abel  Page,  William  A. 
Richmond,  Loren  M.  Page,  John  Ball, 
James  McCrath,  John  McCrath,  William 
McCrath,  John  Pannell,  Harry  Eaton,  J. 
Mortimer  Smith,  George  M.  Mills,  Warren 
P.  Mills,  H.  R.  Osborn,  George  A.  Robin- 
son, William  Haldane,  Robert  Hilton, 
George  C.  Nelson,  James  M.  Nelson,  Charles 
FL  Galkinj^John  W.  Peirce,  George  Cogges- 
hall,  Samuel  L.  Fuller,  Solomon  Withey, 
Billius  Stocking. 

In  1837 — Josiah  L.Wheeler,  Jacob  Barns, 
John  T.  Holmes,  Canton  Smith,  William 
Morman,    Harry  Dean,   Samuel  F.  Butler, 

Luman  R. Atwater,  John  Friend,  Truman 

Kellogg,  Truman  H.  Lyon,  Noble  H.  Fin- 
ney, Leonard  Covell,  Joseph  J.  Baxter, 
William  I.  Blakely,  James  A.  Rumsey, 
Henry  Stone,  Edmund  B.  Bostwick,  Harry 
H.  Ives,  John  Kirkland,  Aaron  Dikeman, 
-William  C.  Davidson,  Hezekiah  Green, 
George  Young,  Eli  Johnson,  Archibald  Sal- 
mon, Edward  S.  Marsh,  Gouverneur  B. 
Rathbun. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list,  nor 
could  such  a  list  now  be  made,  but  it  com- 
prises the  larger  portion  of  the  well  remem- 
bered pioneers  of  the  first  four  years.  They 
did  not  all  become  residents  of  this  town — 
most  of  them  settled  here,  and  the  others 
within  a  few  miles  of  this  point. 

SOME    OF    THE    CALLERS. 

In  1834,  or  thereabout,  came  one  Silas 
W.  Titus,  as  an  agent  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  on  business  pertaining  to  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  Indian  treaty  of  1835,  for 
the    cession    to    the   Government   of   lands 


north  of  Grand  River.  He  conferred,  while 
here,  with  Rix  Robinson, '  Louis  Campau, 
Leonard  Slater,  and  other  Indian  agents 
and  parties  interested  in  the  missions,  and 
induced  the  delegation  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton to  sell  all  the  lands  here  and  northward, 
from  Grand  Haven  to  Maple  River.  Mex- 
ci-ne-ne  (sometimes  spelled  Miccissininni, 
but  Andrew  J.  Blackbird  says  Mex-ci-ne-ne 
should  be  the  correct  spelling  according  to 
the  Indian  pronunciation),  and  other  Indian 
chiefs  went  with  that  delegation,  whose 
journey  resulted  in  the  consummation  of  the 
treaty.  Titus  came  in  on  horseback  and 
alone  from  Kalamazoo,  bringing  a  bag  of 
oats  from  Gull  Prairie  to  Oakville  (the 
Oakes  settlement  at  Grandville),  in  a  day — 
supposed  to  be  a  pretty  good  day's  ride  in 
a  new  country,  without  the  oats.  During 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  became  Colonel 
of  the  i22d  New  York  Volunteers,  and  after- 
ward lived  at  Syracuse. 

In  1834,  among  the  transient  visitors  or 
explorers  here,  were  two  men  from  Wash- 
ington county,  Vermont,  named  Abel  Drew 
and  Wait  Farr.  They  caught  the  emigra- 
tion fever  then  prevalent  at  the  East,  and 
started  to  see  for  themselves  the  new  para- 
dise which  they  heard  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Grand  River.  They  were 
bachelor  farmers,  and  not  at  all  enthusiastic. 
They  went  back  and  reported  that  they  had 
spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  Rapids,  in  a  little 
settlement  of  a  dozen  families,  "a.  hundred 
miles  from  nowhere,  and  at  a  little  tavern 
about  big  enough  for  a  cheese  house,  where 
there  were  five  or  six  of  the  prettiest  little 
girls  west  of  Montpelier."  They  said  "  the 
land  was  middlin'  good,  but  the  people 
wouldn't  have  a  market  half  as  good  as 
Boston  in  a  hundred  years."  So  they  set- 
tled down  and  worked  hard  and  died  con- 
tented at  the  Green  Mountain  home  of  their 
boyhood. 

SPECULATION    RIFE. 

From  the  beginning  of  1836,  the  growth 
of  this  town  by  immigration  was  rapid;  but 
there  is  no  record  of  an  accurate  census 
prior  to  1845,  when  the  total  population  of 
town  and  village  was  reported  to  be  1,510. 
Enthusiastic  advertisers  of  the  place  boasted 
of  a  population  of  1,000  or  more  in  1837, 
which  undoubtedly  was  a  very  great  exag- 
geration. •  In  the  early  part  of  1838  it  was 
estimated  that  there  wrere  about  1,200  per- 
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sons  in  the  county,  including  nearly  800 
Indians.  But  the  growth  of  the  first  four 
years  was  flattering,  and  the  people  indulged 
in  great  expectations,  for  which,  indeed, 
they  had  good  reason,  but  in  which  they 
were  measurably  disappointed.  The  spec- 
ulative fever  which  became  general  in  1836, 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  prices,  not  only  of 
real  estate  but  of  all  commodities,  and  the 
reaction  which  came  in  1837  was  inevitable. 
Splendid  villages,  and  cities  also,  suddenly 
came  into  view— on  paper— and  plats  and  lots 
were  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  Grand  Rapids 
caught  the  fever.  Village  lots  here  rose 
quickly  from  $25  to  $300,  and  from  that  still 


mentioned,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  ran  him 
in  debt  about  $5,000.  Being  pecuniarily 
embarrassed,  when  the  pinch  came,  he 
traded  it  for  four  parcels  of  real  estate  at 
$1,500  each,  the  value  of  which  soon  drop- 
ped nearly  to  a  tenth  part  of  their  cost  to 
him.  Antoine  Campau  used  tox  relate  an 
anecdote  as  to  part  of  his  own  experience 
in  the  inflation,  and  the  bursting  of  the  bub- 
ble. He  bought  a  tract  near  the  mouth  of 
Grand  River  for  $roo.  Soon  came  an  offer 
of  $300,  which  he  refused.  Then  $500, 
$800,  and  so  on  up.  Said  he,  "I  thought 
if  it  was  worth  so  much  to  them,  it  was 
worth  so  much  to  me.  But  finally  I  offered 
to  sell.  Then  the  value  dropped,  and  every 
offer  was  lower  than  before.      Finally  I  was 
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upward,  for  choice  locations,  till  speculators 
ran  wild  in  the  haste  to  grow  rich.  But  the 
revulsion  came,  not  only  in  property  but  in 
currency,  and  knocked  the  foundation  from 
many  an  air  castle.  Visionary  banking 
schemes,  which  had  been  thickly  planted  all 
over  the  State,  went  with  the  rest.  Nearly 
all  went  largely  in  debt,  and  many  soon  had 
cause  to  bemoan  their  disastrous  invest- 
ments and  speculative  ventures. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  change  wrought 
by  the  financial  crash,  it  is  related  that  Jef- 
ferson Morrison,  in  1836,  built  what  was  for 
those  times  a  fine  residence,  just  south  of 
Monroe  and  west  of  Ionia  street,  cost  not 


offered  $300,  and  thought  I  would  go  down 
and  see  the  place.  When  I  got  there,  I 
couldn't  see  it.  I  asked  everybody  where 
it  was,  and  hired  a  friend  to  look  it  up.  I 
could  not  find  it,  he  could  not  find  it,  the 
record  could  not  find  it,  nobody  could  find 
it — it  was  under  more  as  twenty  feet  of 
water."  The  land  was  described  by  metes 
and  bounds,  beginning  a  certain  specified 
distance  west  of  the  lighthouse, '  which 
located  it  well  out  in  the  lake.  He  lost  his 
faith  in  land  dealers,  and  entered  no  more 
such  speculations. 

EARLY    MARRIAGES    AND    BIRTHS. 

The  first  marriage  in  Grand  Rapids,  of 
white   people,  was  that  of  Barney  Burton 
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and  Harriet  Guild.  She  was  a  lass  just 
twenty  years  old  on  the  day  of  her  arrival 
here,  and  he  was  a  young  man  who  had 
come  into  the  town  of  Paris  and  taken  up 
land  and  was  preparing  for  himself  a  farm. 
The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  at  her 
home.  They  were  married  April  13,  1834, 
and  immediately  began  housekeeping  at  the 
place  he^had  provided.  The  second  mar- 
riage is  believed  to  be  that  of  Toussaint 
Campau  and  Emily  Marsac,  November  27, 
1834.  To  this  wedding  nearly  everybody 
in  the  settlement  was  invited,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  at  the  Catholic  Chapel  on  the 
west  side,  after  which  there  was  feasting 
and  dancing  under  the  purveyance  of  Louis 
Campau.  The  next  marriage  of  record  in 
the  township  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
Asa  Fuller  and  Susan  Dwinnell,  for  which 
license  was  issued  March  13,  1835,  by  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Kent  (since  Grand  Rapids). 
The  earliest  births  of  white  persons  here 
were  those  of  three  children  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Leonard  Slater,  as  elsewhere  related 
in  this  work.  But  the  Slater  family  were 
here  on  a  special  mission  and  in  a  few  years 
moved  away  with  the  Indians  attached  to 
their  charge.  There  have  been  several  con- 
testants for  the  honor  of  being  considered 
the  first-born  of  the  permanent  white  set- 
tlers here.  The  preponderance  of  testimony 
concerning  the  early  births  seems  to  settle 
down  to  about  these  conclusions:  Eugene 
Winsor  was  the  first-born  among  the  pioneer 
colonists  of  this  valley,  the  date  being  Octo- 
ber 14,  1833,  at   Ionia.      At  Grand  Rapids 


the  first  birth  was  that  of  Therese  Carmell, 
daughter  of  Antoine  and  Therese  Carmell, 
June  21,  1834.  Mr.  Carmell  was  a  black- 
smith who  came  here  in  May,  1833,  and 
worked  in  Louis  Campau's  log  shop.  He 
afterward  built  and  lived  in  a  small  log 
house,  where  this  daughter  was  born,  near 
the  Eagle  Hotel.  His  widow,  76  years  of 
age,  is  now  Mrs.  Therese  Girrard,  residing 
near  Ludington.  Next  in  order  is  Lewis 
Burton,  son  of  Josiah  and  Elizabeth  Bur- 
ton, who  was  born  October  5,  1834,  in  a 
little  log  house  on  the  east  side  of  Division 
street,  a  few  rods  south  of  Blakely  avenue. 
Lewis  is  now  a  farmer  near  Ada  village. 
Helen  Reed  (Mrs.  Outhwaite  of  Muskegon), 
daughter  of  Ezra  Reed,  was  born  March  25, 
1835,  at  the  bank  of  Reeds  Lake,  where 
now  is  the  terminus  of  the  Reeds  Lake 
Street  Railway,  in  a  small  log  house.  A 
daughter  of  Richard  Godfroy  (afterward 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Sarsfield  of  Muskegon),  was  born 
March  31,  1835,  m  a  house  which  stood 
where  now  is  the  Grand  Rapids  National 
Bank,  at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Ottawa 
streets.  Henry  Genia,  now  living  at  Mack- 
inaw City,  was  born  March  28,  1836,  near 
the  Catholic  Church  at  the  Indian  village. 
Further  than  this  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  particularize  in  regard  to  early 
births. 

The  first  funeral  of  a  white  man  was  that 
of  George  Sizer,  in  the  summer  of  1835. 
He  was  shot  by  an  Indian  who  mistook  him 
for  a  deer,  while  watching  a  deer-lick,  in 
the  twilight  or  after  dark. 


CHAPTER     V. 


INCIDENTS    AND    REMINISCENCES. 


Grand  Rapids  from  its  settlement  is  only 
fifty-six  years  old;  but  it  is  not  much  younger 
than  are  many  western  cities  of  larger  pro- 
portions and  pretensions.  ^Detroit  was  the 
leading  city  of  whaJt..^wrs£sThen  called  the 
West,  <in  1 8  3  3^— 1£  :4ras--a~  history-  of  --nearly 
a  century,  "since  its  growth*  from  a  mere- 
military-  outpost-began.  In  1810  Wayne 
county  had  a  population  of  2,227;  m  I830, 
6,781;  in  1840,  24,173.  -With  these  facts 
in  view,  bear  -it  in-  mind  4ha4<3ne  active 
growth  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Grand 
Rapids  did  not  begin  till  about  1833,  and 
then  these  three  started  very  nearly  together. 
Neither  Cook  county  in  Illinois,  nor  Milwau- 
kee county  in  Wisconsin,  nor  Kent  county 
in  Michigan,  appears  in  the  census  returns 
of  1830.  In  1840  they  had  populations  of: 
Cook  county,  10,201;  Milwaukee  county 
5,605;  Kent  county,  2,587.  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Grand  Rapids,  therefore,  were 
equally  in  the  wilderness  in  1833,"  when 
Chicago  had  only  about  one  hundred  inhab- 
itants and  five  or  six  log  houses  outside  its 
fort,  and  Milwaukee  and  Grand  Rapids  each 
only  its  trading  post,  near  by  which  started 
the  settlement  in  that  year.  There  were 
Indians,  and  wild  animals  all  about^and  all 
pioneers  doubtless  have  their  hair-raising 
reminiscences. 

GETTING    LOST    IN    THE    WOODS. 

While  the  pioneer  colony  were  on  their 
way  here,  Zenas  G.  Winsor  and  Consider 
Guild,  two  young  men  of  the  party,  in  pur- 
suit of  cattle  that  had  strayed  from  their 
camp,  lost  their  bearings,  by  which  the 
whole  party  were  delayed  the  greater  part 
of  a  day  in  the  search  for  them.  Later  in 
the  same  season,  Jacob  W.  Winsor,  coming 
in  with  an  Indian  pony  from  Shiawassee, 
being  belated  in  the  woods  east  of  Lyons, 
and  the  wolves  being  too  numerous  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  concluded  to  climb  a  tree, 


which  he  did  and  remained  there  through 
the  night,  and  thus  lost  his  pony. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Barney 
Burton  and.  three  hired  men  came  from 
Ypsilanti,  with  five  yoke  of  oxen,  a  horse, 
a  cow,  and  a  wagon  load  of  provisions. 
Before  reaching  the  Thornapple  River  they 
stopped,  pitched  their  camp  for  the  night, 
spanceled  the  horse  and  turned  him  out  to 
feed.  In  the  morning  the  horse  was  miss- 
'  ing,  having  somehow  got  loose  from  his 
shackles.  Burton  directed  the  men  to  go 
on  with  the  teams,  while  he  should  find  the 
horse  and  follow.  This  was  easier  said  than 
done.  He  found  the  track  of  the  horse, 
which  he  soon  lost  again,  and  shortly  after 
became  bewildered.  Lost  in  the  forest,  he 
wandered  three  days  and  two  nights.  Com- 
ing to  a  small  stream  at  length,  he  followed 
it  to  the  Thornapple,  and  then  went  down 
that  river,  knowing  it  would  eventually  bring 
him  to  the  Rapids.  Coming  out  on  the 
third  day  at  Ada,  where  his  wants  were 
ministered  to  and  his  hunger  appeased  at 
Rix  Robinson's,  he  found  no  further  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  his  home.  Meantime  his 
companions  had  arrived  with  the  teams,  and 
reported  his  disappearance,  over  which  the 
few  people  then  here  were  much  excited. 
Mr.  Campau  had  sent  several  Indians,  with 
a  supply  of  food,  to  hunt  him  up;  but  as  he 
came  home  in  about  two  hours,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  dispatch  another  party  of 
Indians  to  bring  back  the  first. 

Similar  instances  of  becoming  confused 
and  losing  the  way  were  frequent  hereabout, 
and  sometimes  the  adventures  were  spiced 
by  the  near  approach  of  wild  beasts,  and 
occasionally  intensified  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  A  settler  on  the  Thorn- 
apple  river,  William  H.  Brown,  traveling 
on  horseback,  lost  his  way,  and  passed  the 
night  in  deep  snow  in  the  woods.  Having 
no  means  to  light  a  fire,  he  made  a  circular 
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path  in  the  snow,  about  which  he  tramped 
to  keep  himself  from  freezing.      The   next 
day  he  came  out  at   Green  Lake,   himself  ' 
and  horse  nearly  exhausted. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1837  Leonard  Covell 
and  Harvey  K.  Rose  started  into  the  woods 
one  day,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Walker, 
to  pre-empt  some  lands.  Two  others  were 
to  accompany  them,  but  were  not  on  hand 
when  they  crossed  the  river.  There  was  a 
light  snow  on  the  ground,  and  they  went 
ahead,  expecting  that  the  others  would  over- 
take them.  They  began  to  look  over  the 
land.  After  walking  some  time,  they  came 
upon  the  tracks  of  two  men  going  westward, 
and,  thinking  their  companions  were  in  the 
woods,  turned  and  followed  them.  By  and 
by  they  came  upon  four  tracks,  and  then  the 
truth  began  to  dawn  upon  them  that  they 
had  traveled  in  a  circle  and  doubled  upon 
their  own  tracks.  They  had  lost  their  way, 
but  this  discovery  set  them  right.  They 
cleared  a  small  spot  of  ground  and  put  a 
pole  and  brush  pre-emption  shanty  on  the 
section  line  to  serve  for  two  claims.  Upon 
returning,  one  of  them  entered  his  land,  but 
the  other  was  just  in  time  to  find  that  some- 
body was  about  two  hours  ahead  of  him  in 
the  land  office. 

Even  as  late  as  November  12,  1859,  Aaron 
B.  Turner,  attempting  to  walk  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskegon  River  to  Grand 
Haven,  through  the  woods,  waded  all  one 
day  in  snow  several  inches  deep,  and  often 
several  inches  of  water  under  the  snow, 
became  lost,  and,  though  extremely  tired, 
resolutely  walked  all  night  in  a  circle  to 
keep  from  freezing.  After  daylight  he  came 
again  upon  the  same  track  he  had  traveled, 
but,  guided  by  the  sound  of  a  locomotive 
whistle,  at  length  came  out  at  Ferrysburg, 
pretty  thoroughly  exhausted  from  his  severe 
exertion,  having  buffeted  the  storm  for 
thirty-six  hours,  without  food,  and  reached 
only  twelve  miles  from  his  starting  point. 

WILD    ANIMALS    ABOUT. 

One  night  in  1833  Louis  Campau's  people 
were  startled  by  a  great  commotion  amongst 
their  fowls.  They  made  more  noise  than 
usual.  He  had  near  his  log  house,  at  the 
foot  of  Huron  street,  a  hen  house,  made 
also  of  logs,  and  strongly  built,  in  which  he 
kept  three  or  four  dozen  hens.  Hearing 
the  cackling,  his  men  went  out  and  closed 
and  fastened  the  heavy  door  to  that  coop. 


Soon  the  noise  ceased.  On  going  out  in 
the  morning,  they  found  plenty  of  feathers, 
but  no  hens.  In  their  place  a  very  active 
wolf  showed  his  teeth,  and  snarled.  They 
shot  him,  took  off  his  pelt,  and  dragged  his 
carcass  up  the  Monroe  street  Indian  trail, 
where  for  several  days  its  location  could 
easily  be  found,  either  by  the  sense  of  smell 
or  by  watching  the  buzzards. 

Sometimes  there  were  wolves,  and  some- 
times bears.  Joel  Guild,  in  1835,  built  him 
a  small  house  a  short  distance  northeast  of 
the  present  city  limits,  on  what  he  called 
his  "  marsh  farm."  Hearing  a  terrific 
squealing  among  his  swine  one  night,  he 
went  out  to  investigate,  and  found  in  his 
hog  sty  a  lusty  shoat  struggling  between  the 
paws  of  a  much  lustier  bear,  who  was  just 
about  carrying  his  victim  over  the  log  wall. 
Mr.  Bruin  had  not  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and,  though  the  rescuing  party  had 
no  weapon,  dropped  the  lacerated  porker 
and  ambled  away  into  the  woods.  Bar- 
ney Burton  was  favored  with  a  visit  among 
his  swine  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away  with  some  of  his 
pigs,  themselves  unhurt,  although  closely 
pursued. 

AN    UNFORTUNATE    COW. 

Early  in  the  season  after  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers came  in,  Louis  Campau,  who  kept  a 
number  of  cows,  missed  a  very  fine  one,  the 
most  valuable  one  of  his  herd.  No  trace  of 
the  animal  could  be  found  for  several  days, 
when,  attracted  by  the  action  of  crows  or 
buzzards  hovering  about  the  spot,  some  citi- 
zens instituted  search  in  a  cedar  swamp, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  north  of  Bridge  and 
west  of  Ionia  street.  It  was  a  thick  jungle, 
near  the  center  of  which  came  out  the  very 
large  spring  since  known  as  the  Kusterer 
spring.  In  the  mire,  or  quicksand,  they 
found  the  cow,  helpless  and  nearly  exhausted, 
unable  to  get  out.  The  crows  or  buzzards 
had  nearly  picked  bare  the  bones  of  her 
back,  feeding  themselves  from  her  live  flesh. 
The  cow  was  rescued,  her  wounds  healed, 
and  for  some  years  again  she  was  a  valuable 
animal. 

BAGGING    A    BEAR. 

William  Haldane,  yet  living,  tells  a  good 
bear  story.  In  1837,  while  on  his  way  from 
Ohio  with  a  horse  and  buggy,  on  the  trail 
between  Yankee  Springs  and  Ada,  he  saw 
what  at  first  he  thought  was  a  dog,  ambling 
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toward  him,  in  front  and  in  the  pathway. 
It  was  a  welcome  sight,  as  he  was  a  little  in 
doubt  about  his  bearings,  and  hoped  the 
dog's  master  might  be  near.  On  coming 
nearer,  the  animal,  instead  of  turning  out, 
raised  upon  his  haunches  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  maintain  his  right  of  way;  Mr. 
H.  therefore  reined  to  one  side  and  passed 
at  a  respectful  distance.  Coming  opposite, 
he  stopped  to  look  at  the  beast,  which, 
though  it  sat  facing  him,  did  not  seem 
aggressive.  The  animal,  after  a  moment, 
took  fright  arid  ran  to  a  tree,  which  it 
climbed.  At  once  dawned  upon  Mr.  Hal- 
dane's  mind  the  fact  that  he  had  met  a 
yearling  bear,  instead  of  a  dog.  After  wait- 
ing a  little,  and  no  one  coming  along,  he 
determined  to  try  and  capture  the  animal. 
He  tried  clubbing,  but  the  bear  only  climbed 
higher.  He  then  took  a  rein  from  his  har- 
ness and  followed.  Making  a  slipnoose  he 
succeeded  in  getting  it  about  the  bear's 
neck,  and  after  much  pulling  and  choking 
brought  it  to  the  ground,  by  that  time  quite 
exhausted  by  the  strangling.  He  then  lifted 
it  into  his  buggy,  where,  by  the  use  of  a 
hopple  and  halter  and  straps,  he  tied  it 
securely.  A  little  further  along,  on  a  piece 
of  corduroy  road,  bruin  was  roused  by  the 
jolting  and  attempted  to  escape.  But  he 
only  hung  over  by  the  wheel  till  the  choking 
again  disabled  and  subdued  him,  and  this 
time  Mr.  Haldane  drew  over  him  a  coffee 
sack,  or  feed  bag.  Arriving  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thornapple  after  nightfall,  he  found 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  John  W.  Fisk. 
Mrs.  Fisk  objected  to  the  company  of  a 
bear  in  her  room,  therefore  she  and  her  hus- 
band slept  up  stairs,  Mr.  Haldane  sleeping 
below,  with  the  bear  under  his  bed.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  animal 
home,  and  it  soon  became  tame  and  a  pet  in 
the  neighborhood.  But  civilization  proved 
too  much  for  his  bearship.  With  petting 
and  high  feeding  he  grew  fat,  but  died, 
apparently,  as  has  many  a  gourmand,  a 
victim  of  gluttony. 

A    LITTLE    CYCLONE. 

Eliphalet  H.  Turner  first  settled  just  be- 
yond that  creek  south  of  the  fair  grounds; 
and  Cyrus  Jones  settled  just  north  of  the 
same  creek,  building  himself  a  small  log 
house.  In  the  summer  of  1836  a  tornado 
or  wind  storm  swept  across  that  spot, 
toward  the  northeast,  demolishing  the  log 
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hut  and  scattering  its  contents  far  away. 
A  barrel  nearly  filled  with  flour  was  carried 
many  rods  and  set  upon  the  ground  with 
only  part  of  the  flour  spilled.  In  the  house 
were  the  family  of  nine  persons,  one  of  them 
an  infant  child.  The  mother  with  the 
beds,  bedding  and  furniture  were  caught 
up  and  carried  some  distance,  yet  she  was 
but  slightly  hurt.  Only  the  floor  and  a  few 
of  the  bottom  logs  were  left  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  house  stood,  and  when  the 
hurricane  had  passed  the  child  was  nowhere 
in  sight.  After  a  long  search,  some  one 
lifted  a  trap  door  in  the  floor,  and  lo,  in  the 
little  hole  that  had  served  for  a  temporary 
cellar,  was  the  babe  with  its  cradle  and  pil- 
lows, unhurt. 

A  RESCUE  FROM  THE  FLOOD. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  Wm.  Almy  Rich- 
mond's story  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
in  Grand  River  in  1838,  and  the  rescue  of 
the  persons  surrounded  by  the  flood  at  the 
old  fur  trading  station: 

It  was  on  a  bright  spring-like  day  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. Suddenly,  without  warning,  while  we  were 
at  dinner,  the  waters  began  to  rise  about  the  little 
knoll  on  which  our  log  house  and  the  block  house 
adjoining  stbod.  The  cracking,  jamming  ice  arose 
in  threatening,  jagged  masses,  all  about  us,  and 
forced  the  water  of  the  river  into  a  new  channel  to 
the  east,  cutting  us  off  entirely  from  the  main  land. 
My  father,  Major  Abel  Page,  was  absent  from  home, 
as  was  also  Mr.  John  Almy  (afterward  Judge),  who 
lived  in  the  next  house.  Mrs.  Almy  (sister  of  John 
W.  and  Peter  R.  L.  Pierce),  and  her  friend,  Miss 
Harriet  Fisk,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  were  in  their  house; 
and  my  mother,  the  three  children,  Harriet,  Abel 
and  Aaron,  my  husband  (Wm.  A.  Richmond),  and 
myself,  were  in  our  house.  The  alarm  spread  on 
shore,  of  course,  but  for  some  reason,  no  boat  was 
available.  The  water  rose  so  that  we  were  driven 
to  the  roof,  and  the  case  looked  very  desperate,  when 
away  above  was  discovered  a  boat  on  the  ice,  which 
had  been  brought  down  by  the  flood.  The  brave, 
warm-hearted  Jacob  W.  Winsor,  at  great  peril  to 
himself,  finally  reached  that  boat,  and  brought  it  to 
our  rescue,  amid  the  huzzas  of  the  people  on  the 
shore.  When  the  first  load  reached  the  shore,  some 
of  the  excited  young  men  waded  out  and  carried  the 
living  freight  bodily  to  terra  firma. 

A    SHOULDER    LOAD    OF    PORK. 

Henry  and  Joseph  Genia  (brothers)  came 
here  in  1834  and  went  into  the  employ  of 
Louis  Campau.  They  were  carpenters  by 
trade.  Henry  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and 
the  stronger;  both  were  muscular,  though 
not  very  large  men.  It  is  related  that  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  Jefferson  Morrison 
had  procured  a  stock  of  several  barrels  of 
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pork,  which  were  ranged  along  the  platform 
in  front  of  his  store,  Henry  Genia  remarked: 
"I  wish  the  Judge  would  give  me  a  barrel 
of  that  pork;  I  would  shoulder  it  and  carry 
it  home."  To  do  that  he  must  wade  the 
river  at  the  ford,  near  where  Fulton  street 
bridge  now  crosses.  Morrison  instantly 
said:  "I  will  give  you  a  barrel  if  you  will 
back  it  home,  and  you  may  have  one  chance 
to  rest,  when  you  reach  the  other  bank  of 
the  river;  if  you  put  it  down  more  than 
once  I  shall  charge  you  the  full  price." 
Genia  shouldered  it,  waded  the  river,  backed 
up  to  a  fence  which  stood  there,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  placed  it  and  rested  a  few 
moments;  then  shouldered  it  again  and 
made  no  further  stop  until  he  unloaded  it 
at  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  nearly  fifty  rods 
beyond.  It  was  an  extraordinary  feat,  not 
solely  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of  the 
load,  but  of  its  form  also,  making  it  one  dif- 
ficult to  handle  and  carry  in  that  manner. 
He  lived  near  the  little  Catholic  Church 
that  was  built  for  the  Indians  there. 
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JOURNEYING    IN    THE    WOODS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Pioneer  Soci- 
ety, some  sixteen  years  ago,  J.  C.  Holmes 
read  a  paper  descriptive  of  an  early  jour- 
ney through  the  woods  from  Detroit  to 
Grand  Rapids  and  back.  Following  is  in 
substance  the  more  interesting  part  of  his 
narrative: 

In  the  autumn  of  1835,  Mr.  Hutchinson  called  on 
me  and  said  his  firm  had  purchased  the  plat  of  the 
village  of  Saranac,  said  village  being  located  on 
Grand  River,  a  short  distance  above  the  Rapids,  and 
destined  to  become  a  large  city.  Before  offering  the 
lots  for  sale,  he  wished  to  visit  the  place,  and  see 
what  it  was,  so  that  in  selling  he  might  act  under- 
standing^ as  to  location,  prices  and  relative  values 
of  lots.  He  invited  me  to  go  with  him.  The  trip 
was  to  be  made  on  horseback,  the  most  expeditious 
and  comfortable  way  at  that  time  of  reaching  that 
out-of-the-way  place — Grand  Rapids.  We  started 
early  one  morning,  and  after  riding  all  day  over  a 
very  bad  road,  reached  Ypsilanti.  Next  day  we 
proceeded  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  reached  Jackson  in  the 
evening.  The  third  day  we  rode  to  Marshall,  the 
fourth  to  Gull  Prairie.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  we  rode  to  Kalamazoo.  On  the  sixth  day  we 
rode  to  Louis  Moran's,  a  very  comfortable  log  hotel 
with  a  large  chimney  in  the  center;  a  ladder  up 
against  the  chimney  for  ascending  to  the  lodging 
apartment,  which  was  the  attic  of  the  building. 
The  floor  boards  of  the  attic  were  few  and  far 
between,  the  beds  were  filled  with  the  coarsest  of 
prairie  grass,  familiarly  known  as  prairie  feathers. 
The  meals  furnished  us  at  that  house  were  excellent. 

The  seventh  day  we  started  early  for  Grand  Rap- 
ids, thirty  miles  distant,  where  we  hoped  to  arrive 


before  dark.  But  the  road  for  the  whole  distance  •- 
was  little  better  than  an  Indian  trail.  Soon  after  ^ 
leaving  Moran's  we  forded  the  Thornapple  River,  ^ \'v 
which  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  went  \S  \ 
t  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream.  The  day  was  / 
cold,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  snow  f- 
began  to  fall.  About  four  o'clock,  having  traveled  ■ 
all  day  without  seeing  a  habitation  of  any  kind,  we 

F  again  reached  the  Thornapple  near  its  mouth.  Here 
we  must  recross  the  river.  It  was  usually  two  to 
three  feet  deep  at  this  point,  and  this  was  the  fording  ^  / 
place,  but  ice  had  formed  in  the  Grand  River  and  in 
the  Thornapple,  which  caused  the  water  to  rise  sev- 
eral feet;  and  the  ice  was  so  thick  we  could  not  swim 
bur  horses  across,  but  not  strong  enough  to  bear  us 
up.  Here  was  a  dilemma,  but  we  must  go  forward, 
for  there  was  no  house  on  the  back  track  between 
ourselves  and  Moran's,  thirty  miles — a  day's  ride. 
\  It  was  snowing  fast,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
ktmosphere  was  falling  rapidly.  Seeing  a  small  log 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thornapple,  we 
called  until  we  aroused  the  inmates.  We  found  they 
were  two  men  who  were  clearing  a  place  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Thornapple  with  the  Grand  River  whereon 
to  build  a  city.  We  asked  them  to  assist  us  in  cross- 
ing. To  this  they  gave  their  assent.  They  cut  two 
long  saplings  with  pretty  heavy  butts,  then  laid  some 
boards  on  the  ice  to  stand  upon,  while  with  the  sap- 
lings they  broke  a  passage  in  the  ice  wide  enough  to 
take  our  horses  through.  One  of  the  men  fell 
through  the  ice  two  or  three  times;  then  gave  up  the 
job  in  disgust.  The  other  continued  the  work  until 
he  reached  us.  He  rode  one  of  our  horses  and  led 
the  other,  and  succeeded  in  swimming  them  across 
the  river,  while  we  with  the  saddles  upon  our  backs, 
lay  down  on  the  boards  and  by  dint  of  crawling,  and 
as  we  passed  over  the  boards,  throwing  the  last  one 
forward,  soon  gained  the  west  side,  much  to  our 
satisfaction. 

After  paying  our  deliverers,  we  saddled  our  shiv- 
ering horses,  mounted  and  rode  as  rapidly  as  the 
rough  road  would  permit.  Jo  a  log  tavern  a  mile  or 
two  distant  kept  by  Rix  R'obinsonT Here  we  found 
good  accommodations  tor  man  and  beast.  We  cared 
for  our  horses,  then  partook  of  an  excellent  supper 
and  retired  to  our  lodging  room,  which  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  attic.  We  were  shown  to  a  portion  of  | 
the  floor  where  was  spread  a  prairie  feather  bed,  and 
told  we  could  occupy  that.  The  rest  of  the  floor  was 
occupied  by  white  men  and  Indians.  Upon  con-  fc 
versing  with  one  of  the  white  men,  we  found  he  wasl 
a  Methodist  minister  who  had  been  located  near  the  1 
Rapids^s~a~preacher,  He  said  he  had  tried  it,  but| 
could  not  get  anybody  to  hear  him  preach,  so  he  had 
to  give  it  up,  and  take  a  contract  to  build  a  mill  dam  at 
some  point  further  up  the  Grand  River.  He  had  his 
men,  tools  and  provisions  along,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  fulfill  his  contract.  We  thought  if  this  man  was 
going  up  the  river  to  build  a  mill  dam,  he  could 
direct  us  to  the  village  of  Saranac.  Upon  questioning 
him,  he  informed  us  that  he  knew  at  what  point  on 
the  river  the  said  city  had  been  laid  out.  He  also 
knew  we  could  not  reach  it  with  our  horses  if  we 
should  try,  for  there  was  no  road,  not  even  a  trail 
through  the  dense  forest.  The  only  way  of  getting 
there  was  by  boat  when  the  river  was  navigable,  but 
at  that  time  it  was  very  much  swollen,  and  covered 
with  thin  ice,  of  course  not  navigable.  This  was  not 
very  pleasant  news  for  us,  who  had  traveled  so  many 
days  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  city  of  Saranac. 
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Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  we  had  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  the  next  morning  after  break- 
fast we  rode  to  Grand  Rapids.  Upon  our  arrival  our 
first  wish  was  to  find  a  hotel,  but  there  was  none  in 
the  place.  We  then  inquired  for  our  friend  N.  O. 
Sargeant,  a  gentleman  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business 
in  Detroit.  He  had  purchased  a  large  interest  in  the 
village  plat  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  was  then  at  work 
building  a  mill-race,  expecting  to  realize  an  immense 
fortune  out  of  his  speculation.  We  soon  found  him, 
and  he  very  kindly  directed  us  to  the  only  place  he 
knew  of  where  we  would  be  likely  to  find  lodgings. 
In  this  he  was  not  mistaken,  but  the  house  was  a 
new  one,  and  the  doors  not  yet  hung.  Notwith- 
standing this,  there  was  a  very  pleasant  family  resid- 
ing there,  who  took  us  in,  and  took  very  good  care  of 
us.  We  also  found  a  shed  in  which  to  place  our 
horses,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  scarcity  of  horse 
feed  in  the  place.  Mr.  Sargeant  was  running  short 
of  feed,  and  was  unable  to  supply  us.  Mr.  Morri- 
son, then  and  now  of  Grand  Rapids,  went  with  us  to 
Mr.  Louis  Campau,  the  only  man  who  could  spare 
hay  and  oats,  but  upon  application  to  him  he  refused 
to  furnish  our  horses  with  feed,  because,  he  said,  a 
few  days  previous,  he  had  permitted  some  Yankees 
to  put  their  horses  in  his  barn,  and  he  had  furnished 
hay  and  grain  for  them.  The  men  had  not  only  left 
i  without  paying  him,  but  they  stole  his  halters. 
Therefore  he  would  not  have  anything  more  to  do 
I  with  the  Yankees.  However,  his  good  nature  soon 
Igot  the  better  of  all  that,  and  he  sold  us  all  the  hay 
land  grain  we  wanted. 

After  spending  a  day  and  night  there,  and  finding 
it  would  be  impossible  to  visit  Saranac,  we  left 
^s Grand  Rapids  over  an  Indian  trail,  through  a  dense 
^"^forest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thornapple,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Moran's  house  in  the 
wilderness,  where  we  had  been  so  well  cared  for  a 
few  days  previous.  We  engaged  supper  and  lodging, 
and  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  the  guests  of 
the  house,  several  having  arrived  soon  after  our- 
selves. After  supper,  a  young  man  started  up  the 
ladder  that  led  to  the  attic.  The  landlord,  noticing 
him,  told  him  to  come  down.  He  said  he  was  sick, 
and  wished  to  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Moran  said:  "There 
is  no  bed  for  you;  they  are  all  engaged.  If  you  are 
sick,  the  place  for  you  is  on  the  floor  with  your  feet 
to  the  fire. "  The  young  man  remonstrated,  the  land- 
lord insisted,  and  said:  "You  can  lie  here  on  the 
floor — if  you  do  not  like  my  accommodations,  you 
can  go  to  the  next  house."  Rather  than  go  to  the 
next  house,  which  was  thirty  miles  away,  he  took  his 
place  on  the  floor  with  his  feet  to  the  fire.  In  due 
course  of  time  we  arrived  at  our  home  in  Detroit, 
having  been  absent  about  two  weeks  on  our  trip  to 
Grand  Rapids  and  back.  A  large  portion  of  the  food 
for  man  and  beast  had  to  be  transported  in  wagons 
from  Detroit  or  some  other  place  to  the  Rapids. 
This  was  tedious  and  expensive.  As  Mr.  Sargeant 
was  employing  a  great  many  men,  horses  and  cattle 
in  building  the  mill  race  at  Grand  Rapids,  he 
required  a  large  amount  of  supplies.  In  order  to 
facilitate  transportation,  he  had  some  flat  boats  built 
at  Jackson,  loaded  them  with  such  provisions  as  he 
needed,  and  sent  them  down  the  Grand  River  to  the 
Rapids. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  railroad  communi- 
cation cases  of  positive  suffering  for  want 


of  wholesome  food  are  very  rare,  and  the 
needed  relief  is  quickly  supplied  when  they 
become  known.  But  in  the  early  settle- 
ments, and  far  away  from  the  sources  of 
supply,  and  when  days  and  even  weeks  were 
necessary  for  transit  over  the  long  and  rough 
roads  of  the  wilderness,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  scarcity  of  provisions  would 
occasion  protracted  suffering,  in  some  cases 
bordering  close  upon  actual  starvation.  Yet 
in  this  valley  there  were  not  many  which 
went  to  that  extreme.  Old  pioneers  can 
remember  instances  when  there  was  no  flour 
or  meal  to  be  had,  or  when  there  were  no 
potatoes  or  pork  within  reach.  In  such 
times  they  would  be  forced  to  practice  the 
most  rigid  economy  and  frugality,  which, 
happily,  they  survived,  sound  and  hearty, 
as  a  rule,  with  the  remembrance  of  their 
severe  experience  to  add  zest  to  the  better 
times  that  followed.  Few  at  the  present 
day  can  realize,  except  in  imagination,  the 
actual  state  of  being  compelled  to  live  for 
weeks  at  a  time  upon  potatoes  and  salt,  or 
codfish  and  potatoes,  or  rice  and  milk  only, 
as  the  chief  table  supply,  and  sometimes 
not  even  a  sufficiency  of  such  homely  fare. 
Yet  there  were  such  instances  among  the 
pioneer  inhabitants.  In  the  adjoining  town 
of  Paris,  during  a  portion  of  one  summer, 
until  garden  vegetables  could  be  grown, 
they  had  little  but  a  meager  supply  of  flour 
or  corn  meal.  And  in  after  years  the  mem- 
bers of  one  family  often  recounted  their 
experiences  with  mingled  jokes  and  laugh- 
ter, though  sometimes  they  were  really  "no 
joke."  Visiting  parties  from  the  village 
would  go  out  there,  on  seeing  whom,  the 
girls  would  run  into  the  house,  calling : 
"Mother  !  mother  !  there  are  a  lot  of  folks 
coming  from  town;  what  shall  we  get  for 
them?  Bread  and  butter  and  onions?"  And 
indeed,  for  the  chief  part,  the  best  meal 
they  could  serve  would  be  "bread  and  but- 
teer  and  onions,"  with  perhaps  a  little  milk. 
But  such  days  were  speedily  passed,  and 
they  left  no  sting.  One  can  scarcely  com- 
prehend'it  now.  In  the  fall  of  1837  a  com- 
pany of  immigrants  coming  by  way  of  Green 
Lake  could  only  procure  at  the  tavern  there 
a  supply  of  potatoes  and  onions,  with  a 
scant  trimming  of  bread  and  a  little  venison 
which  one  of  the  travelers  had.  In  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  flour,  and  sturgeon  was  the  principal 
meat  with  many  for  several  weeks.      In  the 
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following  winter  and  spring  was  also  much 
scarcity  and  provisions  were  very  high. 
Feed  for  cattle  and  horses  was  also  short, 
and  several  of  the  settlers  cut  down  trees  to 
furnish  browse  for  their  animals.  Such  were 
among  the  many  and  various  experiences  of 
the  hardy  pioneers — toils  and  privations 
most  of  the  present  generation  would  not 
think  they  could  endure.  If  now  called  to 
the  test  they  would  be  apt  to — strike  for 
higher  wages  and  less  hours  of  labor. 

In  the  early  part  of  1838  the  Rev.  Andreas 
Viszoczky  was  sent  for  to  administer  the 
consolations  of  his  ministerial  office  to  a 
dying  Indian  at  or  near  Black  Lake  or  Port 
Sheldon.  The  snow  was  deep,  but,  with  an 
Indian  guide,  he  started  on  foot,  and, 
after  passing  Grandville,  through  thick  and 
trackless  woods.  As  they  proceeded  they 
encountered  deeper  snow,  the  weather  grew 
piercing  cold,  and  darkness  overtook  them 
while  in  the  forest.  There  they  were  obliged 
to  stop  and  pass  the  night,  on  their  feet  and 
vigorously  exercising  themselves  by  con- 
stant tramping  about  within  a  small  circle 
of  beaten  snow,  to  avoid  freezing.  They 
were  without  food,  but  reached  Port  Shel- 
don early  in  the  following  day,  and  with  a 
frugal  breakfast  were  quickly  over  their 
fatigue.  Father  Viszoczky  never  dodged 
hardship    or    peril    when  he  felt  that  duty 


called  him,  and  he  made  many  similar  jour- 
neys to  minister  to  sick  or  suffering  Indians 
within  his  charge.  It  was  to  such  an 
exposure  that  his  final  illness  was  attributed. 
His  persistence  was  such  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death  he  rose  from  his  bed  and 
rang  the  bell  which  summoned  those  of  his 
household  and  the  Acolytes  of  his  church 
about  him. 

In  some  of  the  early  years  of  the  set- 
tlements about  the  Rapids  wolves  were 
plenty.  But  those  animals  seemed  to  have 
something  of  the  Indian  migratory  habit  or 
instinct — when  their  game  became  scarce 
they  would  move  off.  At  one  time  in  the 
dense  woods  in  the  south  part  of  Kent 
county  the  wolves  were  so  plenty  as  to  be 
very  annoying,  and  often  the  settlers  would 
be  summarily  robbed  by  those  night  prowl- 
ers of  sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  domestic 
fowls.  A  few  instances  of  close  fights  with 
wolves,  by  persons  wandering  alone,  are  on 
record;  but  no  fatalities,  except  on  the  part 
of  the  beasts.  When  the  wolves  emi- 
grated, the  deer  increased  rapidly  and  the 
settlers  had  a  great  abundance  of  venison 
for  a  few  years.  About  1854  it  became 
almost  a  drug  in  the  market.  The  first 
twenty  years  covered  the  period  of  greatest 
sport  near  home  for  the  hunters  of  this 
valley. 


CHAPTER     VI. 


EARLY    DESCRIPTIVE    SKETCHES. 


Of  great  interest  are  some  of  the  pub- 
lished sketches  of  Grand  Rapids,  its  people, 
and  its  progress  during  the  first  dozen 
years  after  settlement.  Prominent  among 
these,  and  worthy  of  historic  preservation,  is 
the  leading  editorial  article  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  first  newspaper  in  Grand  Rapids, 
some  copies  of  which. are  still  in  existence. 
Besides  its  glowing  description  of  the  place, 
it  is  interesting  for  its  bright-hued  antici- 
pations: 

*"THE    ROCHESTER    OF    MICHIGAN." 
[Fr,om  the  Grand  River  Times,  April  18,  1837]. 

Though  young  in  its  improvements,. the  site  of 
this  village  has  long  been  known  and  esteemed  for 
its  natural  advantages.  It  was  here  that  the  Indian 
Traders  long  since  made  their  grand  depot.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  missionary  herald  established 
his  institution  of  learning — taught  the  forest  child 
the.  beauty  of  civilization,  and  inestimable  benefits 
of  the  Christian  religion.  This  has  been  the  choi- 
cest, dearest  spot  to  the  unfortunate  Indian,  and  now 
is  the  pride  of  the  white  man.  Like  other  villages 
of  the  west,  its  transition  from  the  savage  to  a  civil- 
ized state  has  been*  as  sudden  as  its  prospects  are 
,now  flattering. 

Who  would  have  believed,  to  have  visited  this 
place  two  years  since,  when  it  was  only  inhabited  by 
a  few  families,  most  of  whom  were  of  French  origin, 
a  people  so  eminent  for  exploring  the  wilds  and 
meandering  rivers,  that  this  place  would  now  contain 
its  twelve  hundred  inhabitants?  "Who  would  have 
imagined  that  thus  rapid  would  have  been  the 
improvement  of  this  romantic  place?  The  rapidity 
of  its  settlement  is  beyond  the  most  visionary  antici- 
pation; but  its  location,  its  advantages,  and  its  clime, 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  observing  mind  that 
nothing  but  the  frown  of  Providence  could  blast  its 
prospects  ! 

The  river  upon  which  this  town  is  situated  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  delightful  to  be  found  in 
the  country — not  important  and  beautiful  alone  for 
its  clear,  silver-like  water  winding  its  way  through  a 
romantic  valley  of  some  hundred  miles,  but  for  its 
width  and  depth,  its  susceptibility  for  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  the  immense  hydraulic  power  afforded  at 
this  point. 

We  feel  deeply  indebted  to  our  Milwaukee  friends 
for  their  lucid  description  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  connection  of  the  waters  of  this  river 
with  those  of  Detroit,  by  canal  or  railroad.  A  canal 
is  nearly  completed  around  the  Rapids  at  this  place, 


sufficiently  large  to  admit  boats  to  pass  up  and  down, 
with  but  little  detention.  Several  steamboats  are 
now  preparing  to  commence  regular  trips  from 
Lyons,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maple  River,  to  this 
place,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles;  and  from  this  to 
Grand  Haven,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  or  forty  miles; 
thence  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

Thus  the  village  of  Grand  Rapids,  with  a  naviga- 
ble stream — a  water  power  of  twenty-five  feet  fall — 
an  abundance  of  crude  building  materials — stone  of 
excellent  quality — pine,  oak  and  other  timber  in 
immense  quantities  within  its  vicinity,  can  but  flour- 
ish— can  but  be  the  Rochester  of  Michigan  !  The 
basement  story  of  an  extensive  mill,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  by  forty  feet,  is  now  completed;  a  part  of 
the  extensive  machinery  is  soon  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  now  several  dry  goods  and  grocery 
stores — some  three  or  four  public  houses — one  large 
church  erected,  and  soon  to  be  finished  in  good  style, 
upon  the  expense  of  a  single  individual,  who  com- 
menced business  a  few  years  ago  by  a  small  traffic 
with  the  Indians.  Such  is  the  encouragement  to 
western  pioneers  !  The  village  plat  is  upon  a  bold 
bank  of  the  river,  extending  back  upon  an  irregular 
plain,  some  eighty  to  a  hundred  rods,  to  rising  bluffs,  ' 
from  the  base  and  sides  of  which  some  of  the  most 
pure,  crystal-like  fountains  of  water  burst  out  in 
boiling  springs,  pouring  forth  streams  that  murmur 
over  their  pebbly  bottoms,  at  once  a  delight  to  the 
eye,  and  an  invaluable  luxury  to  the  thirsty  palate. 

New  England  may  surpass  this  place  with  her 
lofty  mountains,  but  not  with  her  greatest  boast — 
purity  and  clearness  of  water.  Our  soil  is  sandy, 
and  mostly  dry.  The  town  is  delightful,  whether 
you  view  it  from  the  plain,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river,  or  from  the  bluffs  that  overlook  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.  To  ascend  these  bluffs,  you  take 
a  gradual  rise  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  when 
the  horizon  only  limits  the  extent  of  vision.  The 
scenery  to  an  admirer  of  beautiful  landscape  is  truly 
picturesque  and  romantic.  Back,  east  of  the  town, 
is  seen  a  wide-spread  plain  of  burr-oak,  at  once  easy 
to  cultivate,  and  inviting  to  the  agriculturist.  Turn- 
ing westward,  especially  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
you  behold  the  most  enchanting  prospect — the  din 
of  the  ville  below — the  broad  sheet  of  water  mur- 
muring over  the  Rapids — the  sunbeams  dancing 
upon  its  swift-gliding  ripples — the  glassy  river  at  last 
losing  itself  in  its  distant  meanderings — present  a 
scenery  that  awakens  the  most  lively  emotions.  But 
the  opposite  shore,  upon  which  you  behold  a  rich, 
fertile  plain,  still  claims  no  small  amount  of  admira- 
tion. Near  the  bank  of  the  river  is  seen  the  little 
rude  village  of  the  more  civilized  Indians — their 
uncouth  framed  dwellings — their  little  churches  and 
their  mound-like  burying  places.     The  number  and 
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size  of  the  mounds  which  mark  the  spot  where  lie  the 
remains  of  the  proud  warrior,  and  the  more  humble 
of  his  untamed  tribe,  too  plainly  tell  the  endearments 
of  that  lovely  plain  to  the  native  aborigines,  and  how 
quick  the  mind  will  follow  the  train  of  associations 
to  by-gone  days,  and  contrast  these  reflections  with 
present  appearances.  Thus  we  see  the  scenes  of 
savage  life,  quickly  spread  upon  the  broad  canvas  of 
the  imagination — the  proud  chieftain  seated,  and  his 
tribe  surrounding  the  council  fires — the  merry  war- 
dance — the  wild  amusements  of  the  '  'red  man  of  the 
forest,"  and  as  soon  think  of  their  present  unhappy 
condition;  the  bright  flame  of  their  lighted  piles  has 
been  extinguished,  and  with  it  has  faded  the  keen, 
expressive  brilliancy  of  the  wild  man's  eye  !  Their 
lovely  Washtenong,  upon  which  their  light  canoes 
have  so  long  glided,  is  now  almost  deserted  ! 

It  is  from  this  point,  too,  that  you  can  see  in  the 
distance  the  evergreen  tops  of  the  lofty  pine,  waving 
in  majesty  above  the  sturdy  oak,  the  beech  and 
maple,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  wild,  undulating 
plain,  with  its  thousand  charms.  Such  are  the  loca- 
tion, the  beauties  and  advantages  of  this  youthful 
town.  The  citizens  are  of  the  most  intelligent,  enter- 
prising and  industrious  character.  Their  buildings 
are  large,  tasty  and  handsomely  furnished — the 
clatter  of  mallet  and  chisel — the  clink  of  hammers — 
the  many  newly  raised  and  recently  covered  frames 
— and  the  few  skeleton  boats  upon  the  wharves  of 
the  river,  speak  loudly  for  the  enterprise  of  the 
place  !  Mechanics  of  all  kinds  find  abundance  of 
employ,  and  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their  labor. 
Village  property  advances  in  value,  and  the  prospect 
of  wealth  is  alike  flattering  to  all  !  What  the  result 
of  such  advantages  and  prospects  will  be,  time  alone 
must  determine. 

But  a  view  of  this  place  and  its  vicinity,  where 
we  find  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  watered  with  the  best 
of  springs,  and  enjoying,  as  we  do,  a  salubrious 
climate,  a  healthful  atmosphere,  and  the  choicest 
gifts  of  a  benign  Benefactor,  would  satisfy  almost 
any  one  that  this  will  soon  be  a  bright  star  in  the 
constellation  of  western  villages.  Such,  gentle 
reader,  is  a  faint  description  of  the  place  from  which 
our  paper  hails — from  which,  we  hope,  will  emanate 
matter  as  pleasing  and  interesting,  as  the  town  is 
beautiful  and  inviting  ! 

Evidently  the  editor  of  the  Times  in  his 
enthusiasm  overdrew  the  picture  somewhat; 
especially  in  the  statements  regarding  the 
water  power,  the  steamboat  building  and 
the  canal  improvement. 

JOHN    BALL'S    NARRATIVE. 

Many  years  ago  the  Hon.  John  Ball 
wrote  out  for  the  Old  Residents'  Associa- 
tion a  narrative  of  his  first  experience  and 
observations  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  up  and 
down  the  valley,  covering  a  period  of  some 
eight  or  ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  1836. 
The  principal  design  of  his  communication 
was  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  personal  rela- 
tions to  the  Grand  River  Valley  in  those 
times;  and  as  he  was  a  man  not  fluent  in 
verbal  speech,  but  one  who  always  traveled 


with  his  eyes  open,  and  preserved  written 
notes  of  what  he  saw,  his  story  is  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  as  time  passes  must 
be  more  and  more  appreciated.  The  essen- 
tial portions  of  it  are  here  reproduced: 

Having  resided  some  years  at  Troy  and  Lansing- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  in  that  year  of  speculation,  1836,  I 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Dr.  T.  O.  Brinsmaid, 
Dr.  F.  B.  Leonard,  Mr.  J.  E.  Whipple,  and  a  Mr. 
Webster,  of  those  places,  to  go  west,  and  invest  for 
them,  on  speculation,  so  much  money  as  they  would 
supply  for  I  had  none.  The  talk  was,  some  sixty 
or  eighty  thousand  dollars;  but,  from  the  change  of 
times,  it  ended  at  about  ten  thousand.  I  was  to 
operate  in  any  of  the  western  (not  slave)  States,  buy 
and  sell  in  my  own  name,  and  receive  for  my  ser- 
vices one-fourth  of  the  profits.  So,  in  September  of 
that  year  I  left  Troy,  and  came  to  Detroit.  There 
I  was  offered  city  property,  but,  prices  seeming  high, 
I  concluded  that  Government  broad  acres  would  be 
a  surer  thing  than  corner-lots.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  Grand  River  district  was  the  promised  land, 
or  at  least  the  most  promising  one  for  my  operations. 
So  I  purchased  a  horse,  and  mounting  him,  I  started 
out  through  mud  which  I  found  so  deep  that  I  was 
unable  to  trot  him  until  I  got  to  Ypsilanti.  I  reached 
Ann  Arbor  the  first  day,  where  I  fell  in  with  some 
New  York  State  acquaintances,  traveling  the  same 
way.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Jacksonburg  (as 
it  was  then  called),  and  the  next  at  Marshall.  From 
there,  going  to  Kalamazoo,  I  met  for  the  first  time 
Robert  S.  Parks.  I  then  urged  my  friends  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  with  me  north,  but  they  declined, 
saying  they  were  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  and 
health  by  going  any  further  into  the  woods.  The 
next  day  I  mounted  my  pony  and  started,  without 
any  special  fear  and  trembling,  alone. 

When  I  left  Troy,  at  the  urgent  request  of  my 
friends  I  purchased  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  put  them 
in  my  trunk.  I  left  them  in  my  trunk  at  Detroit, 
not  wishing  the  trouble  of  carrying  them,  though  I 
had  considerable  gold  in  my  saddlebags.  Every- 
body then  carried  money,  and  traveled  on  highways 
and  by-ways;  stopped  by  dozens  in  the  same  log 
cabins,  and  slept  in  the  same  common  garret;  thrust- 
ing their  saddlebags  and  packages  loosely  under 
their  beds,  and  perhaps  leaving  them  there  lor  days, 
though  heavy  with  specie — for  then  only  specie 
bought  Government  lands.  Still  there  were  no  rob- 
beries heard  of.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed, 
in  bargaining,  people  did  not  always  show  them- 
selves saints  without  guile. 

I  came  through  Gull  Prairie,  where  were  a  few 
settlers;  and  found  no  more  until  I  arrived  at  Yankee 
Springs.  There  I  stopped  and  enjoyed  Lewis'  rous- 
ing fire,  and  partook  of  his  wife's  good  cheer.  The 
next  day  I  came  to  Mr.  Leonard's,  on  the  Thorn- 
apple,  and  observing  some  books  drying  in  the  sun, 
I  was  informed  that  the  day  before  the  stage  wagon 
had  spilled  its  baggage  while  crossing  the  river,  and 
that  the  trunk  containing  these  books  was  not  at  the 
time  recovered;  that  it  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Johnson, 
a  lawyer,  who  was  bound  to  Grand  Rapids.  This 
was  Simeon  Johnson,  whom  every  old  settler  well 
remembers.  I  forded  the  river  without  wetting  my 
boots.  But  then  I  did  not  go  through  that  deep  hole 
into  which  some  sinners,  for  sport,  one  time  led 
their  fellow  travelers. 
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Being  bound  for  Ionia,  on  arriving  at  the  Mc- 
Naughton  place,  on  the  Little  Thornapple,  I  took 
what  was  called  the  Flat  River  trail,  which  led  to 
the  Grand  River  at  what  is  now  Lowell.  Arriving 
there,  I  stopped  with  Mr.  Marsac,  an  Indian  Trader, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Louis  Campau.  This  was  my 
arrival  in  the  Grand  River  Valley,  the  14th  day  of 
October,  1836.  Marsac  and  the  Robinsons,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thornapple,  were  the  only  white  peo- 
ple between.  Grand  Rapids  and  Ionia.  But  soon 
after,  Lewis  Robinson  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Flat 
River,  and  Mr.  Daniels  and  others  in  Vergennes. 

The  next  day  I  went  up  the  trail  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  to  Ionia,  and  put  up  with  Mr.  Yeo- 
mans,  since  known  as  "Judge,"  who  was  then  living 
in  his  original  cabin.  There  I  again  met  Mr.  Parks, 
and,  as  was  no  unusual  thing  then,  occupied  the 
same  chamber  with  him  and  his  wife.  There  were 
many  visiting  the  land  office  there,  so  every  house 
and  place  was  full,  and  there  were  so  many  purchas- 
ers, that  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  receiver,  soon  took  in 
silver  to  the  amount  of  his  bail,  and  had  to  shut  up 
the  office,  and  cart  the  silver  through  the  woods  to 
Detroit. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do,  a  fellow  boarder,  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  myself,  mounted  our  horses,  and  put 
out  to  look  for  pine  lands  down  in  Ottawa,  and  came 
the  first  day  to  Grand  Rapids.  This  was  my  first 
visit.  We  put  up  at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  then  the  only 
one  in  the  place,  and  kept  by  Wm.  H.  Godfroy.  It 
was  then  November,  the  nights  cold,  the  house  not 
plastered,  the  house  full — two  in  a  bed.  When  the 
lights  were  out,  I  heard  from  all  quarters  bitter 
complaints  about  bed  fellows,  that  they  pulled  the 
clothes  off;  not  just  understanding  that,  the  coverings 
being  narrow  Indian  blankets,  if  a  man  covered  him- 
self he  uncovered  his  neighbor.  I  rather  enjoyed 
the  complaining. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  to  Grandville  before 
breakfast.  There  being  no  tavern,  we  were  directed 
to  Mr.  Charles  Oakes  for  accommodations.  They 
answered  that  they  could  feed  our  horses,  but  not 
us;  but  after  urging  our  necessities,  Mrs.  Oakes  gave 
us  a  cup  of  good  coffee.  We  wanted  something  to 
carry  into  the  woods,  and  were  told  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  had  in  the  village;  but  that  on  our  way 
a  Mr.  Ketchum  was  building  a  mill,  and  there  we 
could  get  plenty.  But  on  arriving  there,  where 
Jenison's  planing  mill  now  is,  they  informed  us  that 
all  they  had  was  some  flour  and  beef.  So  we  waited 
until  they  baked  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  we  took,  and 
some  of  the  uncooked  beef;  put  into  the  woods,  and 
took  our  course  to  a  point  where  we  had  some  vague 
information  there  was  pine  timber.  This  brought 
us,  at  dark,  into  the  south  part  of  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Blendon,  and  we  camped  on  a  branch  of  the 
Black  River.  During  the  night  wTe  heard  the  deer 
tramping  about  us  in  the  leaves,  attracted,  probably, 
by  the  fire;  and  the  wolves,  as  usual,  howling  in  the 
distance.  The  next  morning  we  explored  for  a  time, 
but  not  finding  what  we  were  looking  for,  we  turned 
to  come  out,  for  we  had  taken  but  one  day's  provis- 
ions. But  after  a  time  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  tract  of  pine  timber,  and  immediately 
turned  away  to  see  its  extent,  and  under  the  excite- 
ment kept  on  until  dark.  Then  we  lay  down  with- 
out supper,  in  order  to  have  something  for  breakfast. 
On  waking  in  the  morning,  we  found  our  blankets 
covered  with  snow,  and  being  still  in  the  pines,  we 
were  unwilling  to  give  it  up  until  we  had  explored 


further.  We  finally  struck  toward  the  river,  expect- 
ing to  find  some  road  leading  out,  but  there  was 
none.  We  met  some  Indians  on  the  river,  and 
offered  them  three  dollars  to  bring  us  up  to  Grand- 
ville in  their  canoes.  But  they  declined,  and  we 
tramped  on,  over  bluffs  and  through  swamps,  till 
dark;  kindled  a  fire  with  our  last  match,  and  lay 
down,  hungry  and  weary.  The  next  morning  we  got 
out  to  Grandville  about  9  o'clock,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  something  to  eat,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity. 
As  yet  nothing  had  been  raised  in  Kent  county  or 
Ottawa,  and  nothing  like  a  supply  in  Ionia;  and  all 
had  to  be  brought  by  way  of  the  Lakes  from  Buffalo 
or  Cleveland.  But  we  had  not  explored  the  lands 
minutely  enough  for  purchasing.  So,  a  short  time 
after,  my  man,  his  son  and  myself,  with  a  tent  and 
better  outfit,  went  in  again,  and  spent  two  or  three 
days.  Giving  them  quite  a  bonus  for  their  interest 
in  the  lands,  I  entered  the  whole  tract,  forty-one 
eighty-acre  lots,  in  my  own  name — the  same  lands 
from  which  the  Blendon  Company,  long  afterward, 
lumbered.  This  company  were  the  Messrs.  Brins- 
maid,  Leonard  and  Whipple,  mentioned  before  as 
furnishing  the  capital  with  which  I  operated.  Find- 
ing the  prospects  of  profit  so  small,  I  had  before 
given  them  a  deed  of  the  lands,  charging  nothing  for 
my  services.     Speculation  No.  1. 

I  was  little  at  Grand  Rapids  the  first  fall  and 
winter  I  was  in  the  State.  But  at  one  time,  when 
there,  I  went  up  through  the  mud  and  among  the 
stumps,  to  Bridge  street,  where  Mr  Coggeshall  lived, 
and  met  a  man  at  an  office  west  of  his  house,  and 
asked  him  the  price  of  lots.  He — it  was  Judge  Almy 
— answered,  that  on  Canal  and  Kent  streets,  they 
were  $50  a  front  foot,  or  $2,500  a  lot.  I  did  not 
invest,  and  made  no  further  inquiry  about  lots  in 
Grand  Rapids. 

In  the  winter,  at  Grandville,  wishing  to  look  for 
lands  farther  down  the  river,  a  Mr.  White  and  some 
other  Grand  Haven  men,  invited  me  to  go  down  the 
river  on  the  ice  with  them.  They  had  a  cutter,  and 
the  ice  being  smooth,  we  all  rode.  Arriving  at 
Grand  Haven,  I  stopped  at  Luke  White's,  where  I 
got  acquainted  with  T.  D.  Gilbert,  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry, 
Mr.  Throop,  Capt.  White,  and  most  of  the  then  few 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  I  then  employed  a  half- 
breed  man,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Oakes,  to  go  with  me 
into  the  woods,  though  it  was  mid-winter  and  the 
snow  knee-deep.  We  went  south,  to  and  up  the 
creek  that  falls  into  Port  Sheldon  lake,  and  so  about 
the  woods  for  four  or  five  days,  and  came  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bass  River.  When  night  came  on,  we 
encamped  in  the  lee  of  some  fallen  tree,  scraped 
away  the  snow,  collected  hemlock  boughs  for  a  bed, 
built  up  a  rousing  fire,  and  made  ourselves  very 
comfortable.  But  it  was  by  the  skill  of  my  compan- 
ion, an  old  hunter,  who  knew  well  how  to  make  a 
camp.  But  I  found  no  land  that  I  thought  it  an 
object  to  purchase,  so  came  up  to  Grandville,  and 
went  out  into  what  is  now  Byron,  where  Nathan 
Boynton,  with  his  brothers,  Perry  and  William,  as 
boarders,  were  the  only  inhabitants.  There  I  found 
some  1,000  acres  of  good  farming  land,  which  I 
bought. 

I  passed  part  of  the  winter  in  Detroit,  going  and 
returning  by  different  routes.  One  time  I  went 
directly  south  from  Ionia,  on  a  trail  to  Marshall, 
passing  through  Vermontville  and  Bellevue;  stopped 
at  the  former  place  over  night,  finding  there  only 
three  families.     Gov.  Mason,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  with 
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his  half-breed  wife,  and  many  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, boarded  at  the  American,  where  I  had  taken 
up  my  quarters.  Judge  Almy  was  the  member  from 
the  Grand  River  district. 

They  legislated  boldly  that  winter;  passed  the 
law  for  making  the  $5,000,000  loan;  for  the  survey 
of  three  railroads  and  two  canals  across  the  State; 
and  the  general  wild-cat  banking  law. 

I  returned  by  what  was  called  the  "Northern 
Route;"  found  Pontiac  a  little  village.  They  were 
building  a  mill  at  Fenton.  Elisha  Williams  was  the 
only  man  in  Shiawassee  county,  and  Scott  in  Clin- 
ton. So  it  was  a  day's  journey  from  house  to  house. 
From  Scott's  there  was  a  trail  direct  to  Lyons, 
through  the  dense  timber,  25  miles,  and  another  road 
by  Portland,  where  there  were  a  few  families.  I 
well  recollect  findkig  very  comfortable  quarters  in 
the  tavern  at  Lyons,  kept  by  Judge  Lyon.  One 
day,  coming  from  Ionia,  I  was  intending  to  stop 
at  Edward  Robinson's,  but,  from  the  snow  drifted 
on  the  open  Indian  fields,  lost  my  track,  and  turned 
back  to  a  shanty  where  some  men  were  building  a 
block  house,  which  was  afterward  the  tavern  at  Ada. 
They  kindly  invited  me  to  stop  with  them,  saying 
they  could  put  my  horse  in  the  shed  and  give  me 
lodgings;  and  thus  I  should  be  the  first  traveler  stop- 
ping at  a  public  house  in  that  place.  One  of  these 
persons  was  Mr.  Burnett.  I  traveled  all  winter  on 
horseback.  Although  the  sleighing  was  good,  I  did 
not  trust  its  continuance. 

My  business  had  led  me  to  travel  much  up  and 
down  the  Grand  River  country,  and  I  had  become 
more  acquainted  with  the  people  elsewhere  than  at 
Grand  Rapids.  But  in  the  spring  of  1837,  I  sat 
down  at  Grand  Rapids  to  make  it  my.  permanent 
home.  I  boarded  at  the  Eagle,  then  kept  by  our 
late  Mr.  Moran.  The  three  brothers  Nelson  were 
boarders,  and  had  a  store  opposite.  Being  a  little 
suspicious  of  Indian  sugar,  they  used  to  bring  sugar 
from  the  store  for  their  tea  and  coffee.  Charles  H. 
Taylor  had  his  shop  over  their  store,  and  A.  Hosford 
Smith  had  a  store  further  down  the  street.  Waterloo 
was  then  rather  the  business  street.  There  were 
two  warehouses  on  the  river  below,  and  two  at  the 
foot  of  Monroe  street.  Uncle  Louis  Campau's  man- 
sion became  a  part  of  the  Rathbun  House.  Richard 
Godfroy  had  a  like  house  where  the  Catholic  church 
was  afterward  built,  and  Myron  Hinsdill  lived  where 
is  now  the  Morton  House.  There  was  also  a  build- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  Monroe  street,  in  which  Drs. 
Wilson  and  Shepard  had  their  office,  and  Esquire 
Beebe  (I  think)  his  justice  office.     Dea.  Page,  with 

1  his  three  beautiful  daughters,  Mrs.  Richmond  one 
of  them,  and  Judge  Almy,  lived  where  Butterworth 
&  Lowe's  machine  shop  now  is;  and  A.  D.  Rathbone 
had  a  shanty  office  near  Bronson  street. 

Though  there  were  but  few  houses,  there  were  a 
good  many  people.  There  were  the  brothers  Lyman, 
and  Edward  Emerson,  and  then,  or  soon  after,  one 
Fuller.  I  cannot  say  precisely  who  were  in  Grand 
Rapids,  as  they  were  coming  in  fast,  and  all  full  of 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  good  money-making  times 
that  would  make  all  rich.  The  citizens  were  friendly 
and  social;  a  stranger  was  kindly  welcomed,  and  all 
soon  became  acquainted. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  the  first  keeper  of  the  JBridge 
Street  House,  and  then  Gen.  Withey.  Wm.  A. 
Richmond  was  clerk  of  the  Kent  Company.     Mr. 

"balder  had  a  store  near  Mr.  Coggeshall's;  Ed. 
Emerson  one   on  Canal  street;    and  many  French 


people  had  followed  Uncle  Louis — the  Godfroys, 
Mr.  Marion,  and  many  mechanics,  who,  after  the 
change  of  times,  went  to  St.  Louis  and  other  parts. 

The  settlers  out  of  the  village  were  Judge  Davis, 
and  the  Reeds  out  by  the  lake;  Alvin  Wansey,  the  y. 
Messrs.  Guild  and  Burton,  by  the  Fair  Grounds  \s 
Esquires  Chubb  and  Howlett,  toward  Grandville; 
and  then,  over  the  river,  E.  H.  Turner,  Capt.  Sibley, 
the  Messrs.  Davis,  and  afterward,  James  Scribner. 
Others  had  gone  upon  the  lately  purchased  Indian 
lands,  and  soon  many  more  came  in,  and  went  upon 
the  unsurveyed  lands  north  of  the  Grand  River. 

There  was  no  grist  mill  this  side  of  one  near  Gull 
Prairie,  nor  was  there  need  of  any;  for  the  little 
grain  raised,  whether  wheat  or  oats,  was  bought  up 
for  horse  feed,  at  $2  per  bushel.  There  was  a  saw  mill 
about  where  Sweet's  Hotel  now  stands,  one  where 
the  plaster  mill  stands,  at  Plaster  Creek,  and  the 
Indian  Mill,  on  Indian  Mill  Creek.  They  did  put 
into  the  last  named  mill  a  run  of  granite  stones  to 
crack  corn,  and  the  like.     At  a  later  day,  coming  in 
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possession  of  that  property  after  the  mill  had  disap- 
peared, I  removed  these  stones  to  the  front  of  my 
house,  where  they  are  an  historical  horse-block. 

The  Indians  still  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  planted  large  fields  of  corn.  They  had  a 
little  church  and  a  priest — the  simple-hearted  and 
good  Viszoczky.  Horace  Gray  and  his  brother 
Lyman  were  also  here;  and  that  spring  Horace  and 
I  went  down  the  river  to  Grand  Haven  in  a  kind  of 
keel-boat,  sailed  by  Capt.  Sibley,  and  propelled  by 
the  current.  We  walked  down  the  lake  shore  to 
Muskegon,  where  were  then  living  only  Mr.  Lasley 
and  Mr.  Trottier  (called  Trucky),  Indian  traders. 
Martin  Ryerson  was  then  clerk  of  Trottier,  at  $8 
per  month.  On  our  return  up  the  river,  we  came 
as  far  as  Yeomans'  (Lamont)  in  a  little  "dug-out" 
canoe,  as  big  as  a  clam-shell.  Stopping  over  night, 
we  concluded  it  would  be  easier  to  foot  it  up  through 
the  woods  than  to  paddle  the  canoe  around  by  the 
river. 

That  spring  there  was  great  activity  in  business 
here  and  all  over  the  country,  and  an  expectation 
of  a  continuance  of  the  good  times.  But,  as  unex- 
pected as  a  thunder-storm,  a  change  came  over  the 
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country.  The  New  York  Legislature  passed  a 
law  authorizing  the  banks  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ment; and  Gov.  Mason  convened  ours  for  the  same 
purpose.  At  that  extra  session  they  not  only  author- 
ized the  banks  then  in  operation  to  suspend,  but 
also  such  banks  as  should  go  into  operation  under 
the  general  banking  law  lately  passed;  which  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  forty  wild-cat  banks. 

When  I  left  Detroit  in  April,  all  was  hope  and 
expectation  of  as  good  a  season  for  speculation  as 
the  preceding  one;  but  when  there  again  in  June,  all 
the  plats  of  choice  lands  and  villages  were  removed 
from  the  walls  of  the  hotels  and  public  places,  and 
all  faces  had  so  changed  that  one  could  hardly 
recognize  his  acquaintances;  and  it  was  taken  as  an 
insult  for  one  to  speak  of  land  operations.  But  we 
were  so  deep  in  the  woods  that  we  did  not  seem  to 
realize,  for  some  time,  the  great  change  that  had 
come  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Among  the  Grand  Rapids  enterprises,  a  steam- 
boat had  been  bought  at  Toledo  to  run  on  the  Grand 
River.  On  the  way  it  was  wrecked  on  Thunder 
Bay  Island,  of  Lake  Huron.  But  the  engine  was 
saved  and  brought  around,  and  Richard  Godfroy 
built  a  boat,  which  made  its  first  trip  to  Grandville 
on  the  4th  of  July.  We  had  quite  a  celebration;  an 
oration  on  the  boat,  and  great  rejoicing  generally  on 
that  account. 

Though  I  met  no  one  in  the  Grand  River  Valley 
who  had  ever  seen  me  before  I  came  into  the  State, 
still,  strangely,  they  nominated  and  elected  me  to 
the  Legislature,  to  represent  the  Grand  River  dis- 
trict, consisting  of  Ottawa,  Kent,  Ionia  and  Clinton 
counties.  Capt.  Stoddard  (captain  of  the  steam- 
boat), a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  was  the 
Whig  candidate;  a  worthy  man,  who  lived  afterward 
at  Charlotte. 

There  were  then  two  taverns — the  Bridge  Street 
and  the  Eagle.  The  convention  was  held  at  the 
Bridge  Street  House,  and  I  was  boarding  at  the 
Eagle.  In  the  evening  who  should  arrive  but  the 
Hon.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Governor — out  canvassing  ?  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  landlady,  Mrs.  Moran,  and  she  introduced  me 
to  him.  He  inquired  of  me  for  his  friends — Henry, 
Bostwick  and  Stoddard.  I  showed  him  where  they 
lived.  The  gentlemen  being  out,  I  introduced  him 
to  the  ladies.  The  next  morning,  on  meeting  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  he  expressed,  as  well  he  might,  his 
surprise  at  seeing  in  the  backwoods  such  a  circle  of 
accomplished  ladies;  and,  also,  that  apolitical  oppo-' 
nent  should  have  been  so  civil  to  him. 

There  were  but  five  places  of  holding  the  polls 
— there  being  but  five  organized  townships  in  the 
four  counties — in  Kent  county,  Byron  and  Kent;  in 
Ionia  county,  Ionia  and  Maple,  and  in  Clinton 
county,  DeWitt.  The  election  was  held  at  the 
Bridge  Street  Hotel  All  the  voters  of  Ottawa 
county  came  up  on  the  steamboat,  and,  in  a  line, 
marched  to  the  polls.  I  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  in  January,  1838,  went  to  Detroit  on 
horseback.  The  going  was  very  bad,  for  there  had 
been  heavy  rains  and  snow. 

The  great  questions  before  the  Legislature  that 
winter,  were  the  location  of  the  railroads,  and  the 
amount  to  be  expended  on  each  road.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  Grand  and  Maple  Rivers,  $30,000 
was  appropriated,  which  was  applied  to  improving 
the  harbor  at  Grand  Rapids,  clearing  out  the  river 
channel  at  the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  and  removing 


the  sunken  logs  all  the  way  up  the  river  to  Lyons. 
Several  towns  were  organized:  In  Ottawa  county, 
Ottawa,  Georgetown  andTallmadge;  in  Kent  county, 
Grand  Rapids,  Paris,  Walker,  Plainfield,  Ada  and 
Vergennes.  Some  titles  were  given  in  the  military 
line:  Gen.  Withey  and  Col.  Finney.  Rix  Robinson 
was  made  one  of  the  five  Internal  Improvement 
Commissioners.  There  was  a  law  passed  authoriz- 
ing Kent  county  to  borrow  money  to  build  a  court 
Ihouse;  Esq.  Abel  and  Judge  Davis  were  the  Super- 
visors of  the  county,  and  Esq.  Abel  came  in  to 
^borrow  money  from  the  school  fund  to  build  the  said 
court  house.  In  his  hurry,  he  got  the  money,  much 
of  it,  in  bills  of  the  failing  wild-cat  banks;  and  I  fear 
the  county  has  some  of  it  still  on  hand. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  banking  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids.    There  was  the  Grand  River  Bank,   of    which 
Almy    was    PresTcTent    and    Richmond    Cashier.      It 
was  in  the  office  of  the  Kent  Company,  on  Bridge  t 
street.      Mr.   Coggeshall   und    some    others   became  \ 
dissatisfied,    and    undertook    to    establish    another 
bank,    to    be    located    in    the    Campau    plat    part  V 
of    the    village.       They    got    a    room  over  Smithy  * 
Evans'  store,  about  where   the  west  part  of  Lucius    J 
Block  now  is;    and,  after  much  urging,  Louis  Lam-  // 
pau  consented  to  be  President  and  Simeon   Johnson  '/_ 
to  be  Cashier.     They  named  it  the      People's  Bank;" 
got  plates  engraved,  and  some  bills  struck  off,  and 
even    put   in    circulation.       The    capital    stock    was 
$100,000.     So,  under  the  law,  it  required  $30,000  in 
specie  to  start  on.     Being  all  ready,  as  they  claimed, 
they  sent  for  the  Bank  Commissioner,  Digby  V.  Bell, 
to   come,  make  examination,   and  put   the   bank  in 
legal  operation.     But  instead  of  finding  the  required 
amount  of   specie,  he  found   but   $6,000;    and  they 
proposed    to    make    up    the  rest  by  a  draft  of  Mr. 
Coggeshall,   of   $20,000,  on  a  broker  in  New  York, 
and  one  of  Mr.  Ketchum,  on  Chicago,  for  the  bal- 
ance.    Mr.    Bell    did    not  see  the  propriety  of   the 
arrangement,  and  said  it  would  not  do;  so  what  next 
was  to  be  done?     They  not  only  had  bills  out,  but 
they  had  received  deposits;  and  the  specie  shown,  I     / 
suppose,  was  deposited  to  be  drawn  out  as  soon  as     J 
the  bank  was  in  operation,     They  were  very  anxious    / 
to  go  on  in  some  way,  and  so  far  satisfied  the  Com-    I 
missioner    that    they    could,   that  he  agreed  to  give  ' 
them  a  month  for  the  purpose.     But  then  it  was  to 
be  on  the  condition  that  the  means  on  hand  should 
go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  for  the  security  of 
the  bill-holders  and  depositors.     When  it  was  talked 
►   over  who  that  man  should  be,  they  could  agree  on 
no   one  but   myself.     I  did  not  at  all  like  any  con- 
nection   with    the    matter,  but,    after  much  urging, 
consented  to  it.     It  was  to  be  kept  as  it  was  for  the 
month,  except  to  pay  out  to  such  cash  depositors  as 
should  claim  their  money,  and  to  redeem  their  bills 
then    in    circulation.      Without    any   formality    Mr. 
Bell  handed  me  the  keys  of  the  safes,  and  said  there 
was  about  such  an  amount  of  specie  in  this  safe;  and 
bills,  and  what  he  had  passed  upon  as  specie  equiv- 
alent, in  the  other. 

The  next  morning,  on  opening  the  safe  contain-  • 
ing  the  paper  deposits,  I  found  missing  some  $2,000. 
I  felt  it  rather  an  awkward  predicament.  But  soon 
Mr.  Campau  came  in,  and  said  there  were  two  keys 
to  that  safe,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Cook  had  the  other 
one.  More  of  the  money  was  soon  drawn  out  by 
depositors  and  bill-holders;  and  when  the  month 
came  round  they  were  no  better  prepared  to  go  into 
operation   than  before,    and  I  had  to  keep  charge 
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still  longer.  But,  wishing  to  go  East,  Mr.  Bostwick 
took  charge  of  what  there  was  left,  and  I  went  back 
to  Troy,  having  been  absent  two  years,  instead  of  a 
few  months,  as  I  expected  when  I  left  there. 

After  visiting  for  a  time,  I  picked  up  my  law 
library,  rather  scattered  through  the  offices  of  the 
city,  and  returned  to  Grand  Rapids,  to  the  surprise 
of  some;  for  it  had  been  reported  that  I  was  not 
going  to  come  back,  otherwise  they  said  I  should 
have  been  again  nominated  for  the  Legislature.  As 
it  was,  they  had  just  put  in  nomination  N.  H.  Finney. 
I  was  afterward,  in  1840,  put  in  nomination  for  the 
Senate,  to  be  beaten  by  H.  P.  Bridge,  the  opposing 
candidate. 

When  I  first  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  Louis  Cam- 
pau  was  said  to  be  worth  $100,000;  but  when  the 
change  of  times  came,  he  made  an  assignment  of  all 
his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  except 
the  Old  Congregational  Church,  which  he  deeded  to  - 
his  mother.  He  had  built  that  church  for  the  Cath- 
olics, and  they  held  meetings  in  it  for  some  time. 
After  a  time  she  sold  it  to  the  Congregational  Society,  \ 
reserving,  however,  the  iron  cross.  I  drew  the  deed  J 
from  Mrs.  Campau.  Mr.  Ballard  was  present,  and* 
urged  not  to  have  the  cross  excepted  in  the  deed, 
saying  that  he  could  worship  under  the  cross.  But 
she  would  not  consent.  When  they  wanted  to  take 
it  down,  men  were  sent  up  to  remove  it.  They  built 
a  staging,  and  tried  to  lift  it  out  of  the  timber  in 
which  it  stood.  When  they  found  they  could  not, 
they  sawed  it  off.  Owing  to  a  defect  in  their 
arrangements,  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  falling, 
#  carried  with  it  one  of  the  men,  a  Mr.  Post,  who,  of 
J  "course,  was  instantly  killed*.  At  the  time  I  was 
I  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  National  Hotel,  with  D. 
V.  Bell,  who  remarked  of  the  man  being  killed:  "It 
has  only  knocked  the  shell  off."  This  was  by  no 
means  said  in  a  thoughtless  manner,  but  to  express 
his  religious  views,  that  the  body  was  not  the  real 
man. 
/  Mr.  Campau  had  erected  a  number  of  other  build- 
/  ings,  among  them  the  Eagle  Tavern,  the  yellow 
j  store,  and  a  dwelling  for  his  brother  Toussaint,  on 
the  corner  where  Luce's  Block  now  stands.  He  had 
started  Toussaint  in  business,  and  becoming  surety  for 
his  goo'ds,  probably  occasioned  the  necessity  of  his 
making  an  assignment.  Still  he  had  considerable 
left  after  all  his  debts  were  paid.  His  brother 
Antoine,  C.  I.  Walker  and  Judge  Martin  were  his 
assignees. 

Times  became  very  dull  in  our  valley,  and  there 
was  very  little  increase  in  the  population.  In  Grand 
Rapids  there  was  a  decrease.  Emigration  all  went 
past  us  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  There  was  no 
money,  and  our  merchants,  who  tried  to  do  business, 
had  to  trust  the  farmers  on  the  strength  of  their 
growing  crops.  But  the  wheat,  when  raised,  brought 
but  three  shillings  a  bushel,  so  there  was  a  general 
failure  of  all  business.  We  had  enough  to  eat,  but 
little  to  wear;  and  if  we  could  get  money  enough  to 
pay  postage,  it  was  all  we  expected.  All  that  was 
done,  was  by  exchange.  Judge  Morrison  says  that 
in  building  a  pretty  good  house  he  paid  out  but  one 
dollar.  All  that  was  done,  was  by  exchange  or 
"  dicker." 

Times  were  decidedly  dull;  and  to  fill  up  the 
time,  we  used,  in  the  evenings,  to  attend  the 
Debating  Society,  of  which  C.  I.  Walker,  Mr.  Bal- 
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lard  and  Charles  H.  Taylor  were  the  greatest  talkers. 
And  then  we  used  to  get  up  hops  at  the  "Bridge 
Street "  and  '  *  National ;"  had  John  Ellis  for  musician. 
Ellis  afterward  "  hung  up  his  fiddle  and  his  bow," 
and  long  flourished  as  a  successful  mill-owner  in 
Alpine. 

Some  settlers  had  gone  on  the  Government  lands 
north  of  the  river,  before  they  were  surveyed.  In 
some  cases  the  lines  cut  their  improvements  badly, 
and  then  there  was  some  clashing  among  the  claim- 
ants. But  it  was  agreed  that  a  committee  of  each 
township  should  settle  these  claims. 

When  the  public  sale  of  these  lands  came  on,  in 
August,  1839,  the  great  question  was,  how  to  raise 
money  to  pay  for  their  lands,  for  they  had  expected 
to  have  made  it  by  their  farming.  Though  told 
there  was  no  danger,  they  were  so  fearful  that  spec- 
ulators would  bid  off  their  lands,  that  they  went  to 
Ionia  with  clubs  to  fight  them  off.  But  the  specu- 
lators did  not  come,  as  they  had  had  enough  of  land 
speculation  in  1836.  Still,  some  of  these  squatters 
borrowed  money  at  100  per  cent.,  of  Mr.  Richmond 
— acting  for  Gov.  Hunt,  of  New  York — and  paid  for 
the  lots,  giving  a  mortgage  on  the  same.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  some  of  these  mortgages  were  paid; 
and  those  who  let  it  pass,  and  did  not  buy,  did  much 
better,  as  you  will  see  further  on.  But  were  not 
those  hard  times  with  us? 

Congress,  in  the  session  of  1841,  granted  to  each 
of  the  new  States  in  which  there  were  Government 
lands,  500,000  acres  for  internal  improvements.  The 
next  winter  our  Legislature  passed  an  act,  accepting 
that  grant,  and  authorizing  the  Governor,  Mr.  Barry, 
to  make  the  selection,  as  Congress  had  authorized. 
Knowing  that  I  was  a  woodsman,  he  wrote  to  me, 
asking  me  if  I  would  select  those  lands.  Not  having 
much  business  on  hand,  I  answered  that  I  would, 
but  wished  his  instructions,  or  at  least,  opinion,  as 
to  what  class  of  lands  it  would  be  best  to  take — 
whether  pine  or  farming.  Much  to  my  dissatisfac- 
tion, he  said  he  should  leave  it  entirely  to  my 
judgment.  Still,  I,  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
prepared  for  the  business.  I  went  to  the  Land 
Office  at  Ionia  to  procure  the  necessary  plats.  Judge 
Lovell,  who  was  then  the  Register,  politely  gave  me 
every  facility.  Frederick  Hall  wishing  to  go  out 
as  an  assistant,  I  employed  him  at  twelve  shillings 
a  day;  and  I  also  took  James  D.  Lyon,  then  a  youth, 
as  cook  and  camp-keeper.  I  was  then  boarding  with 
Judge  Lyon,  who  kept  the  Bridge  Street  House,  and 
I  had  been  acting  as  agent  for  Junius  H.  Hatch, 
after  Mr.  Walker  left.  But  Mr.  Yale  had  come  on 
with  full  power  of  attorney  from  Mr.  Hatch,  so  I 
passed  that  business  to  him,  purchased  an  Indian 
pony,  tents,  blankets,  etc.,  and  on  the  20th  of  March 
put  into  the  woods — the  ground  being  as  fully  settled 
as  in  mid-summer. 

Our  first  trip  was  up  by  the  Wright  settlement, 
and  the  west  part  of  Alpine,  where  we  found  Coffee 
and  Gooding,  they  being  the  last  settlers,  three  miles 
beyond  any  others.  We  encamped  the  first  night  on 
a  creek  near  the  north  line  of  Wright.  The  next 
day,  leaving  Lyon  to  cook  supper  and  see  that  the 
pony  did  not  stray,  Hall  and  myself  ranged  the  woods 
far  around  to  see  the  character  of  the  land,  keeping 
our  reckoning  by  the  surveyed  lines  and  surveyor's 
marks,  returning  weary  at  night,  ready  for  supper, 
and  to  wrap  ourselves  in  our  blankets.  This  was 
repeated  from  day  to  day,  moving  our  camp  as  occa- 
sion required.     In    that   trip   we   explored  all  that 
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splendid  timbered  country,  in  the  east  part  of 
Ottawa  county,  down  to  the  Grand  River,  along 
which  were  the  only  settlers.  After  some  ten  or 
twelve  days  we  came  in  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  then  went  out  again. 

I  had  heard  of  prairie  lands  up  on  the  Muskegon, 
so  to  see. them  I  went  out  by  the  east  part  of  Alpine, 
and  there  found  Mr.  Hills,  three  miles  in  the  woods, 
making  shingles;  and  his  accomplished  wife  got  us 
a  dinner.  Hills  soon  after  died.  His  sons  were 
then  young,  and  probably  did  not  expect  all  the  good 
fortune  that  they  have  since  realized.  We  encamped 
by  Camp  Lake,  and  the  next  day  reached  Croton. 
There  we  found  a  saw  mill,  owned  by  Hermann 
Joachim,  who  had  purchased  of  Mr.  Brooks,  then  at 
Newaygo.  To  my  disappointment,  the  prairies 
proved  to  be  but  thin-soiled  pine  plains.  So  we 
quit  exploring  in  that  direction,  and  struck  through 
for  the  Flat  River,  coming  out  about  at  Greenville. 
There  I  found  the  country  much  more  satisfactory-v- 
rich  burr-oak  plains  and  good  pine  timber.  I  there 
found  Luther  Lincoln,  who,  with  his  son,  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  were  living  a  hermit  life — the  only  inhab- 
itants of  Montcalm  county.  Still  he  seemed  glad  of 
company,  and  explored  with  us  while  in  those  parts. 

There  were  in  Otisco,  Ionia  county,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Morse,  and  a  few  others;  in  Oakfield,  Mr. 
Tower  and  sons,  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Crinnion;  in 
Courtland,  Mr.  Beers  and  four  or  five  other  families; 
four  families  in  Cannon;  one  in  Grattan;  but  few  at 
Plainfield,  and  none  on  the  road  from  there  to  Grand 
Rapids. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  and  some  alarm 
among  our  people  about  the  selection  of  so  large 
a  quantity  of  land  in  one  county,  under  the  belief 
that  they  would  be  kept  out  of  the  market  by  the 
State,  or  held  at  a  high  price.  So,  out  of  regard  to 
those  feelings,  I  made  a  trip  down  the  lake  shore. 
We  went  out  on  the  trail  to  Muskegon,  where  there 
was  then  one  saw  mill;  crossed  over  the  head  of  the 
lake  by  boat,  swimming  my  pony;  then  by  a  trail  to 
White  River.  At  the  head  of  White  Lake  we  found 
Charles  Mears,  the  only  settler  north  of  Muskegon. 
He  had  a  little  mill  on  a  small  creek,  and  a  small 
sloop  to  ship  his  lumber  to  Chicago.  His  men,  with 
their  boat,  set  us  across  the  lake.  It  made  the  pony 
blow  to  keep  his  head  above  the  water;  but  he 
weathered  it,  and  we  struck  for  the  Clay  Banks,  and 
so  kept  along,  finding  a  stray  boat  to  cross  the  Pent- 
water,  and  went  as  far  as  Pere  Marquette.  We 
then  returned,  exploring  some,  back  through  the 
country;  came  to  the  outlet  of  the  White  Lake; 
forded  it  on  the  bar,  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskegon,  expecting  means  of  crossing,  so  as  to 
come  to  Grand  Rapids.  But  there  was  no  one  there, 
and  we  had  to  go  back  round  the  north  side,  and 
encamp.  The  next  day  some  Indians  carried  us 
over  to  Muskegon,  and  we  returned  on  the  trail  in  a 
rain,  making  rather  uncomfortable  camping.  We 
made  up  our  minds  that  our  trip  down  the  lake  shore 
was  one  that  invited  no  repetition  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  thing. 

I  was  instrncted  to  make  report  of  such  lands  as 
I  had  selected  to  the  Land  Office,  and  also  to  the 
Government.  But  thus  far  I  had  been  looking  gen- 
erally, and  had  not  reported  any.  On  much  reflec- 
tion, I  made  up  my  mind  that,  as  the  State  was 
deeply  in  debt  for  building  railroads,  and  the  State 
warrants,  as  the  State  obligations  were  called,  were 
in  the  hands  of  many  people  all  over  the  State,  and 


the  State  had  no  means  of  meeting  this  indebtedness 
but  these  lands,  the  Legislature  would  be  pressed 
on  the  subject,  and  would  pass  a  law  putting  the 
lands  into  the  market  at  such  a  price  that  they  would 
sell,  and  be  purchased  by  the  settler.  I  therefore 
determined  to  make  the  selections  from  the  nearest 
unsold  lands  up  and  down  the  Grand  River.  I 
afterward  made  my  explorations  with  that  view,  and 
soon  made  report  of  selections.  I  continued  my 
explorations  until  the  4th  of  July,  and  then  again 
went  out  in  the  fall.  I  was  in  the  woods  in  Bowne, 
when  that  fall  of  snow  of  more  than  two  feet  came 
on  the  18th  day  of  November.  The  old  settlers  will 
well  recollect  that  winter,  1842-3,  which  lasted  until 
some  time  in  April — five  months.  As  I  was  about 
the  country  that  fall,  I  noticed  a  great  number, of 
hogs,  and  on  asking  the  owners  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  them,  they  said,  "let  them  run." 
They  had  lived  through  the  previous  winter  on 
acorns,  and  if  killed  now  the  pork  would  not  pay  for 
the  salt.  Quite  three-fourths  of  them  were  salted  in 
the  snow,  and  also  some  of  the  cattle. 

Hall  and  Lyon  had  quit  me  some  time  in  the 
spring,  and  I  then  employed  a  Dutchman  by  the 
name  of  Michael  Thome  as  camp-keeper,  and  car- 
ried on  the  business  without  further  help.  He  has 
a  fine  farm  in  Alpine,  bought  with  his  wages. 

I  selected  some  lands,  also,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  in  Gaines  and  Byron,  and  some  in  Ottawa, 
in  Jamestown,  and  Statesland,  thus  named  from  this 
fact.  The  quantity  selected  and  reported  was  nearly 
400,000  acres;  the  balance  being  selected  by  other 
parties  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Mine  were 
mostly  farming  lands,  but  some  pine. 

As  1  anticipated,  the  State  Legislature  did,  at  the 
next  session,  pass  a  law  for  the  sale  of  those  lands, 
at  the  nominal  Government  price  of  $1.25  per  acre, 
payable  in  State  dues;  warrants  could  then  be  pur- 
chased at  40  cents  on  the  dollar,  bringing  the  lands 
at  50  cents  per  acre.  After  the  passage  of  this  law, 
the  settlers  who  had  not  paid  for  their  lands — and 
there  were  many  of  them  who  had  not — wished  me 
to  report  their  lands  as  selected,  and  I  did  so.  The 
State  Land  Office  was  then  at  Marshall,  and  when 
the  sale  came  on  in  July,  1843,  they  sent  out  by  me 
to  bid  in  their  lands — having,  most  of  them,  by  some 
means,  got  the  small  sum  required — and  all  got  their 
places  without  opposition,  for,  though  sold  so  cheap, 
none  were  purchased  on  speculation.  After  the 
lands  had  all  been  offered  at  auction,  I  made  entry 
of  a  few  lots,  and  paid  for  them  with  the  warrants  I 
had  received  for  my  services  in  selecting.  I  charged 
$3  per  day,  and  got  what  was  worth  40  cents  on  the 
dollar;  but  in  paying  for  the  land  it  was  worth  dol- 
lar for  dollar. 

Though  but  few  purchases  were  made  at  the  first 
sale,  some  from  the  east  part  of  the  State,  having 
knowledge  of  the  opportunity,  soon  made  purchases. 
After  a  time,  emigrants  bound  for  the  West,  came 
to  look,  saying  to  me  (for  they  all  came  to  me  for 
information),  "We  don't  expect  to  like  Michigan 
lands,  but  as  they  are  selected  lands,  and  can  be  got 
so  cheaply,  we  thought  we  would  come  and  see  you." 
But,  to  their  surprise,  they  were  well  suited,  and  all 
purchased.  On  their  report,  a  dozen  would  follow, 
so  that  in  a  few  years  the  great  majority  of  those 
lands  were  settled.  I  not  only  furnished  them  with 
plats,  and  directed  them  to  the  lands,  but  purchased 
warrants,  sent  them  to  the  office,  and  made  the  pur- 
chases.    If  the  funds  were  a  little  short,  I  gave  them 
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time  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  if  much  was 
lacking,  I  would  take  the  land  in  my  own  name,  as 
security,  giving  them  a  receipt  for  what  they  paid. 
I  managed  to  keep  every  man  who  came,  in  some 
way;  and  never  had  occasion  to  complain  that  they 
did  not,  on  their  part,  fulfill  their  engagements. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  about  those  Internal 
Improvement  Lands,  to  remind  you  to  how  great  an 
extent  it  advanced  the  settlement  of  our  valley. 
When,  a  few  years  afterward,  the  Hollanders  came 
in,  and  took  the  balance  of  those  lands  down  near 
their  settlement,  and  they  and  the  other  settlers  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  for  their  supplies,  business  revived, 
and  we  moved  on  again. 

None  of  these  first  purchasers  had  much  means 
— just  enough  to  pay  for  their  lands,  and  subsist 
until  they  could  raise  something.  For  a  time  they 
got  on  slowly.  What  they  raised  would  bring  but 
little.  But  they  made  improvements;  their  calves 
grew;  so  that  when  prices  improved,  they  found 
themselves  better  off  than  they  were  aware;  built 
barns  and  good  framed  houses,  in  place  of  their  little 
first  log  cabins. 

It  does  me  good  to  go  over  those  then  forest 
lands,  along  well-made  roads,  lined  with  fine  white 
houses,  rich  orchards,  and  fruitful  fields. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  those  have  succeeded — show- 
ing that  cheap  lands  and  industry  are  the  surest  road 
to  competence,  especially  for  young  men  and  those 
of-  limited  means. 

I  do  not  at  once  recognize  them  all,  but  they  do 
me,  and  refer,  with  seeming  gratitude,  to  their  first 
coming  to  the  country,  and  my  aiding  them  in  get- 
ting their  farms.  This,  to  me,  is  better  pay  than 
the  little  fees  they  gave  me  for  those  services. 

GRAND    RIVER    VALLEY  IN   1 837. 

There  was  a  rush  of  settlers  into  the 
Grand  River  Valley  in  1836,  and  thereabout; 
and  a  furor  for  locating  lands  as  a  specu- 
lative investment;  a  mania  for  platting 
cities  and  selling  lots.  This  was  followed, 
of  course,  by  a  reaction.  From  1833  to 
1837  may  be  called  the  years  of  occupation. 
The  furor  passed,  and  the  sober  realities  of 
backwoods  life  had  brought  people  some- 
what to  their  senses.  In  order  to  give  a 
more  general  and  graphic  view  of  this  Val- 
ley in  1837/  Professor  Franklin  Everett 
procured  from  the  Hon.  John  Ball  another 
paper  relating  to  that  period,  for  his 
"Memoirs  of  the  Grand  River  Valley." 
Like  that  which  has  just  been  given,  the 
article  is  one  that  will  be  perused  with  ever 
increasing  interest  as  time  goes  on.  It  is 
of  historic  value  on  account  of  its  graphic 
simplicity,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  it 
is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  whereof 
he  wrote,  from  personal  observation;  a  man 
of  proverbial  honesty,  and  whose  tenacious 
memory  was  fortified  by  his  methodical 
habit  of  preserving  a  record  in  copious  notes 
of  what  he  saw  and  learned.      It  is  here 


copied, only  slightly  abridged, from  Everett's 
book.  Though  containing  some  repetitions 
of  matters  that  appear  elsewhere,  it  could 
not  be  much  condensed  without  marring: 

In  1837  the  Grand  River  settlement  was  far 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  reach  it 
from  any  direction  had  its  difficulties,  and  required 
much  time.  If  approached  by  what  was  called  the 
northern  route,  through  Shiawassee  and  Clinton 
counties,  it  was  a  day's  journey  from  house  to  house 
to  Ionia.  The  only  other  approach  with  a  team  and 
wagon  was  by  the  '  'Territorial  Road, "  as  it  was  called, 
through  Calhoun  and  Kalamazoo,  then  by  a  day's 
journey  from  Battle  Creek  to  Kalamazoo,  to  Yankee- 
Springs,  and  another  to  Grand  Rapids,  or  other  parts. 
This  was  the  usual  route  to  Kent  and  Ottawa  counties; 
keeping  over  the  "openings"  east  of  the  Thornapple 
River  to  Ada.  There  was  a  bridle  path  or  trail 
through  the  timbered  lands  direct  out  through  Gaines 
to  Green  Lake  and  Yankee  Springs;  and  another 
through  Byron  to  Allegan;  and  there  was  communi- 
cation by  keel-boats  and  "dug-outs"  up  and  down 
the  river.  By  these  routes  all  supplies  of  goods, 
and  even  most  of  the  breadstuff's  for  Kent  and  Ottawa 
counties  were  brought.  In  Ionia  county,  being 
longer  settled,  they  raised  their  own  bread. 

The  traveler  on  horseback,  by  the  usual  route  in 
those  days,  would  stop  at  night  at  Williams';  and 
later  in  the  year  at  DeLang's:  the  next  night  at 
Scott's;  and  by  the  next  night,  riding  through  a  dense 
forest  twenty-five  miles,  he  would  reach  Lyons,  per- 
haps Ionia.  Or,  by  another  route,  through  a  more 
open  country,  he  could  go  to  Portland,  and  down 
along  the  Grand  River  to  Lyons.  There  were  then 
at  Portland,  Mr.  Boyer  and  three  or  four  others. 
At  Lyons  was  a  tavern,  kept  by  the  late  Judge  Lyon. 
His  brother  Edward,  since  in  Detroit,  was  living  in 
a  fine  little  cottage  on  a  bluff  of  the  river.  There 
were  perhaps  some  dozen  other  villagers,  and  a  few 
farmers.  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Irish,  whose  wives 
were  of  the  Lyon  family,  had  farms  upon  the  Port- 
land road. 

Three  miles  above  Ionia  was  a  saw  mill  on  Prairie 
Creek;  and  oh  a  little  stream  from  the  hill,  a  grist 
mill.  At  Ionia  were  a  tavern,  a  store,  mechanic 
shops,  and  a  few  dwellings,  all  unpretending  and 
limited  in  build  and  business.  But  hereabouts,  in 
the  country  and  in  the  woods,  were  a  number  of 
farmers — Esquire  Yeomans,  a  little  below  the  vil- 
lage, in  his  log  house,  and  all  the  rest  in  theirs.  If 
night  overtook  the  weary  traveler  too  far  away  to 
reach  the  usual  place  of  stopping,  he  was  always 
kindly  welcomed  to  lodgings  and  fare,  the  best  the 
cabin  afforded;  and  would  find  as  marked  proof  of 
good  order,  skill  in  cooking  and  neatness,  as  he 
would  find  in  the  sumptuous  mansion.  And  also  in 
the  cabin  the  traveler  would  usually  find  a  shelf  filled 
with  instructive  books;  and  from  conversation  with 
the  inmates  he  would  discover  that  they  had  been 
read.  The  people  of  the  Valley  were  so  few  that  the 
person  who  traveled  much  soon  became  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  dwellers  therein,  and  the  sparseness 
of  settlers  led  to  greater  cordiality  when  they  met. 
Their  common  wants,  sometimes  for  almost  the 
needs  of  life,  led  to  kindly  thought  of  each  other, 
and  kindly,  neighborly  acts.  And  then  they  had  the 
example  of  the  Indians,  then  residing  all  along  the 
Valley,   who  are  always   hospitable,   and   who  not 
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unfrequently  aided  the  first  settlers,  by  furnishing 
the  means  of  subsistence  from  their  cornfields  and 
the  chase. 

The  Indian  is  too  good  a  farmer  to  till  a  poor 
soil.  Their  cornfields  were  on  the  rich  bottom  land 
of  the  rivers.  They  had  one  at  Lyons,  in  the  forks 
of  the  Maple  and  Grand  rivers.  Ionia  was  located 
on  an  old  Indian  improvement.  An  extensive  field 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Flat  River,  on  the  right 
bank,  and  then  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thorn- 
apple. 

As  the  Indian  mode  of  tillage  was  the  laborious 
one  of  breaking  up  the  ground  with  the  hoe,  the  set- 
tlers, in  preference  to  taking  the  unsubdued  land, 
plowed  the  Indian  fields  for  the  privilege  of  cultivat- 
ing a  part;  and,  side  by  side,  the  Indian  corn  gener- 
|  ally  looked  the  best,  for  the  squaws  were  very  good 
I     with  the  hoe. 

I  Rix  Robinson,    the  first  Indian   Trader  on  the 

I  Grand  River,  resided  at  Ada,  and  his  brother  Edward 
i  one  mile  below,  in  his  log  house,  from  necessity 
I  larger  than  usual,  to  accommodate  his  large  family 
of  15 — his  "baker's  dozen,"  as  he  used  to  say.  Still, 
they  often  had  to  entertain  the  traveler  bound  to 
Grand  Rapids.  The  bedroom  of  the  weary  traveler 
was  the  roof  or  garret  part  of  the  house,  with  good 
beds,  eight  or  ten,  arranged  under  the  eaves,  access 
to  which  was  under  the  ridge-pole;  it  being  high 
enough  there  for  a  man  to  stand  upright.  There 
were  always  two  in  a  bed,  and  the  beds  were  taken 
as  the  parties  retired;  say,  a  man  and  his  wife  first, 
then  two  boys  or  girls,  and  so  on.  This  is  men- 
tioned as  the  usual  manner  at  stopping  places.  At 
first  it  would  seem  a  little  embarrassing  to  women 
and  modest  men.  But  use  soon  overcomes  that  feel- 
ing; and  always  in  those  times  all  seemed  disposed 
to  behave  civilly,  and  to  act  the  part  of  true  gentle- 
men; occasion  their  kind  entertainers  the  least  pos- 
sible trouble,  and  still  reward  them  liberally  for 
their  fare,  as  was  right  they  should,  as  their  food 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  or  Cleveland. 

Uncle  Louis  Campau,  as  he  was  usually  called, 

was  the  next  trader  on  the  river,  unless  Mr.  Generaux, 

i  at  the  Maple,  was  before  him.     Campau  sat  down 

/  at  Grand  Rapids,    and  built   his  log  dwelling  and 

I  warehouse  about  half  way  between  Pearl  and  Bridge 

J  streets,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  trail  to  which 

was  where  now  is  Monroe  street. 

II  In  the  year   1837,  tne   Grand   River  settlements 

[  werc^aT'deTacrre(t"i'fbm  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
approach  from  any  direction  required  much  time, 
and  was  attended  with  some  difficulty.  If  by  what 
was  called  the  northern  route,  through  Shiawassee 
and  Clinton  counties,  there  was  but  one  stopping 
place  in  each — Lang's  and  Scott's.  Then  there  were 
some  twenty-five  miles  of  dense  woods  to  reach 
Lyons,  and  about  the  same  to  Portland.  •  These 
were  the  usual  routes  in,  for  the  Ionia  people. 

For  Kent  county  and  the  region  below,  the 
approach  was  made  usually  by  the  so-called  Thorn- 
apple  road.  This  came  from  Battle  Creek  to  Yankee 
Springs,  in  Barry  county;  then  east  of  the  Thorn- 
apple  River,  through  the  openings  to  Ada,  where  it 
joined  the  road  from  Ionia  to  Grand  Rapids  and 
Grandville.  The  travel  below  Grand  Rapids  was, 
in  summer,  by  keel-boats  or  canoes,  and  in  winter, 
on  the  ice.  There  was  a  trail,  or  bridle-path,  to 
Grand  Haven,  and  down  the  lake  beach  to  Muske- 
gon, and  also  to  Allegan.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
winter   road   more  direct,    out,    going  through    the 


heavy  timbered  land  in  Gaines  to  Green  Lake,  Mid- 
dleville  and  Yankee  Springs.  There  were  other 
Indian  trails  in  many  directions.. 

Most  traveling  was  on  horseback,  requiring  five 
days  from  Detroit  to  reach  Grand  Rapids.  From 
Ionia,  the  traveler  crossed  the  Grand  River  at, Ada 
in  a  canoe,  into  which  he  put  his  saddle,  towing  his 
horse  behind  the  boat.  Coming  from  the  south, 
when  the  water  was  high,  the  crossing  of  the  Thorn- 
apple  was  in  the  same  fashion.  Soon  scows  were 
put  on  the  river,  on  which  teams  and  loads  could 
cross. 

No  roads  as  yet  were  made,  nor  bridges  built,  so 
the  traveling  by  wagon  was  rough  and  slow. 

As  to  settlement,  beginning  at  Portland,  there 
were  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Boyer,  and  some  half  dozen 
other  families.  At  Lyons,  ten  miles  down  the  river, 
a  few  more  than  at  Portland.  At  Ionia,  the  village 
was  small,  but  there  were  quite  a  number  of  farmers 
around.  They  made  their  first  planting  ground  of 
the  old  Indian  improvement,  where  the  city  of  Ionia 
now  is.  Esquire  Yeomans  had  his  farm  below  the 
village,  and  some  had  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

At  Lowell,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was  Mr. 
Marsac,    and   on   the  right   bank,   on    an   extended  * 

plain,  an  old  Indian  planting  ground,  was  Lewis 
Robinson.     At  Ada,  were  Rix  and  Edward  Robinson. 

There  was  already  quite  a  population  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Many  settlers  followed  Mr.  Campau  from 
Detroit,  and  others  came  from  all  parts  East.  The 
Messrs.  Hinsdill,  Henry  and  others  from  Vermont; 
James  Lyman  and  his  brother,  from  Connecticut, 
and  many,  more  than  from  all  other  States,  from 
New  York.  Perhaps  at  this  time  there  were  500  in 
all — more  at  times  than  could  be  well  accommodated 
for  room.  It  seemed  to  be  an  attractive  spot,  where 
every  comer  seemed  to  think  it  was  the  place  for  him 
to  make  a  fortune.  This  was  the  case  in  the  first 
part  of  the  year,  but  before  the  year  was  through, 
that  feeling  had  much  abated,  for  it  was  in  this  year 
that  the  speculation  bubble  burst. 

At  this  time,  though  Canal  and  Kent  streets  were 
nearly  impassable  by  reason  of  stumps,  and  mud  ■  ? 
from  the  water  oozing  from  the  hills  above,  lots  \  [ 
were  selling  for  $50  per  foot.  There  was  a  passable 
road  from  Fulton  street  to  Coldbrook  under  the  bluff 
on  the  east.  Canal  street  was,  in  wet  weather,  little 
better  than  a  quagmire. 

There  were  as  yet  but  few  farmers  in  Kent  county. 
Out    on    South    Division    street,    beyond    the    Fair 
Grounds,    was  Alvin  Wansey.     Over  beyond,  were 
Joel  Guild  and  Barney  Burton.     Southwest  of  Reeds 
Lake   were    Judge    Davis   and  two    Reeds.      Going 
down  the  Grandville  road,  all  was  woods.     At  Plas- 
ter Creek  was  a  small  saw  mill.     Plaster  could  be 
seen  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  near  it.     As  one  went    '* 
on,  to  the  right,  and  off  from  the  road,  near  a  marsh, 
were  the  salt  springs,  with  paths  deep  worn  by  the    5 
deer  coming  to  lick  the  salt  water;    and  just  below,    f 
near  the  river,  were  observed  the  Indian  mounds,    | 
near  where  the  railroad  now  CTOsses  the  river.     On  | 
the  left  of  the  road,  farther  on,  was  Esquire  Chubb's  i 
log  cabin,  and  over  the  creek  beyond  were  Mr.  How- J 
lett  and  Mr.  Thompson.  [  x 

The  first  house  in  Grandville  was  that  ofjjiliu© f\ 

C.  Abel;  the  next  that  of  Major  Britton. ^^sgood  & 
Blake  kept  a  tavern — Osgood  was  a  lawyer.  Charles 
Oakes  was  there,  and  a  number  of  others;  and  they 
claimed  that,  as  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  so 
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much  better  up  to  that  point  than  it  was  above,' 
Grandville  would  compete  with  Grand  Rapids. 
Then  some  half  dozen  settlers  had  begun  in  the 
woods  south  of  Grandville.  On  Buck  Creek,  Haynes 
Gordon  and  Wright  had  saw  mills  Near  the  mouth 
/of  Rush  Creek,  the  Michigan  Lumbering  Company 
I  had  a  saw  mill,  and  a  Mr.  Ketchum,  of  Marshall, 
one  a  little  above.  A  little  beyond,  in  Ottawa  county, 
were  Hiram  Jenison  and  brothers.  Beyond  these 
few  settlers  all  was  deep  forest,  to  the  lake,  and  to 
the  then  new  little  village  of  Allegan. 

Going  down  the  river,  three  miles  from  Grand- 
ville, was  a  Mrs.  Burton.  The  next  house,  on  the 
other  side,  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Yeomans,  where  is 
now  Lamont,  squatted  on  the  newly  purchased  lands. 
Then,  on  the  south  side,  below  Bass  River,  were 
Rodney  and  Lucas  Robinson.  No  more  in  Ottawa, 
until  Grand  Haven.  There  were  Mr.  Ferry,  who, 
with  Rix  Robinson,  owned  the  village  plat.  The 
three  brothers  White,  Mr.  Throop,  and  a  few  others, 
were  residents.  This  place,  being  the  grand  harbor 
of  the  Grand  River,  soon  to  become  a  big  city,  its 
lots,  corners  and  all,  were  held  at  high  prices. 

The  lands  north  of  the  Grand  River,  in  Kent  and 
Ottawa  counties,  had  only  been  purchased  from  the 
Indians  the  preceding  year;  were  not  in  the  market, 
and  were  not  even  yet  surveyed.  Still,  settlers 
began  this  year  to  go  on  them,  and  to  make  pre- 
emptions, as  they  called  it.  They  erected  log  cabins 
in  which  to  live,  as  all  the  farmers  in  the  valley  did; 
and  many  of  the  houses  in  the  villages  were  of  the 
same  construction.  Still,  then,  as  ever,  these 
pioneers  were  hopeful,  and  seemed  quite  happy. 

All  the  impression  the  white  man  had  made  on 
the  country  was  but  a  cipher.  The  largest  clearings 
had  but  a  few  acres.  The  old  Indian  clearings  were 
of  greater  extent  than  the  white  man's.  The  Indians 
had  quite  a  tract  cleared  at  the  junction  of  the 
Maple  and  Grand  Rivers,  at  Ionia,  Flat  River  and 
Thornapple.  At  Grand  Rapids  their  clearings 
extended  along  the  river  from  Mill  Creek  down  to  a 
short  distance  above  the  Plaster  Mills,  but  not 
extending  far  back  from  the  river.  At  Grandville 
was  the  Little  Prairie. 

The  Government  built  for  the  Indians  a  mill  on 
the  creek,  near  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad.  The  Indians  had  a  vil- 
lage of  twenty  or  thirty  houses  built  of  the  lumber 
sawed  by  this  mill.  In  1837  all  the  ground  spoken 
of  above  as  then  a  cultivated  field  was  planted  with 
corn,  which  the  women  well  hoed.  The  men  fished 
and  hunted.  They  lived  all  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  through  the  country,  as  ever  before;  and  every 
fall  assembled  at  Grand  Rapids  to  receive  pay  for 
their  lands. 

All  beyond  these  Indian  and  white  men's  clear- 
ings was  an  interminable  forest,  the  same  as  before 
the  civilized  man  had  entered  upon  the  lands.  In  this 
valley  they  lived  in  peace,  and  mostly  there  were  in 
those  times  confidence  and  kindness  between  the 
different  races.  But^here  were  some  wrongs,  more 
often  committed  by  trie  whites  than  the  Indians 

All  was  a  grand  and  noble  forest,  with  its  tall 
pine,  its  sugar  tree  and  beech,  and  the  sturdy  oak 
scattered  over  what  are  called  the  "openings." 
These  opening  lands  extended  along  generally  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
back,  through  Kent  and  Ionia  counties,  up  the  Flat 
River  to  Greenville,  and  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Thornapple.     From  Grand  Rapids  to  Plainfield,  and 
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about  that  village,  there  was  comparatively  little 
timber,  so  that  the  traveler  on  the  old  trail  could 
see  quite  a  distance  about  him.  -This  scarcity  of 
timber  was  also  observable  in  parts  of  Grattan, 
Oakfield  and  Montcalm.  But  all  of  Ottawa,  the  south 
part  of  Kent,  to  the  Thornapple,  and  the  north 
part,  commencing  even  in  Walker,  and  the  south 
part  of  Ionia  county,  were  heavily  timbered  with 
beech,  maple,  elm,  oak  and  other  hard  wood  trees, 
with  patches  of  pine.  Toward  and  along  the  lake 
in  Ottawa  county,  the  timber  was  pine  and  hemlock. 
In  these  forests  the  traveler  could  often  see  the  fleet 
deer  crossing  his  track,  sometimes  pursued  by  the 
wolf. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  where  the 
Bridge  street  bridge  is,  were  two  block  houses, 
where  a  Baptist  Missionary  preacher  or  teacher,  by 
the  name  of  Slater,  taught  some  of  the  Indians. 
But  Father  Viszoczky  (the  Catholic)  had  more  con- 
verts, and  a  little  meeting  house  at  their  village 
below,  which  was  the  only  meeting  house  on  either 
side.  In  this,  that  worthy  priest  would  hold  forth  to 
the  Indians,  the  French  and  English-speaking  people, 
to  each  in  their  own  language. 

Of  course,  there  were  no  bridges  over  the  river, 
but  there  was  a  fording  place  between  Islands  No.  2 
and  3,  or  below  the  G.  R.  &  I.  railroad  bridge;  and 
when  the  water  was  too  high  for  fording,  a  ferry 
boat  was  used. 

And  now  the  effect  of  the  break-down  of  the 
wild  speculation  of  1836,  and  the  high  hope  of  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  began  to  be  seen.  Faces 
began  to  indicate  thought  and  care.  Business 
flagged,  and  Mr.  Campau's  laborers  and  mechanics, 
lacking  occupation,  began  to  seek  labor  elsewhere. 
No  sale  for  corner-lots,  and  money,  to  pay  for  bread 
to  eat,  grew  scarce.  In  Kent  county,  not  half 
enough  grain,  of  all  kinds,  was  raised  to  feed  the 
horses,  and  all  else  had  to  come  from  Ohio  or  New 
York — for  to  the  west  of  us,  they  had  raised  as  little 
as  we.  As  another  trouble,  our  wild-cat  money 
would  not  buy  things  beyond  our  own  limits. 

Monroe  street  follows  the  trail  to  Campau's 
Indian  trading  post,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It 
kept  along  close  to  the  impassable  swamp,  extending 
north  from  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Division 
streets,  then  wound  along  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt 
hill  from  Ottawa  to  Pearl  street.  This  same  hill 
connected  with  the  (now  disappearing)  hill  between 
Pearl  and  Lyon  streets.  Beyond  these  hills  the 
trail  descended  to  Bronson  street.  South  of  Monroe 
street,  the  descent  was  steep,  and  the  ground  was  so 
low  as  to  be  deeply  covered  at  high  water.  The 
boat  channel  of  the  river  was  between  the  island 
and  the  main  land,  and  the  landing  was  where  the 
blocks  of  stores  now  are  on  the  south  side  of  Monroe 
street,  at  the  foot  of  Canal  street.  West  of  the  foot 
of  Canal  street,  north  of  Pearl  street,  was  Mr.  Wads- 
worth's  saw  mill. 

TEN    YEARS    AFTERWARD. 

Another  view — of  the  village  and  valley  in 
1846 — well  supplements  the  two  papers  just 
given,  j^ranklin  Everett  came  here  in  1 846  \ 
as  the  Principal  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Acad- 
emy. Observing  what  he  saw,  and  making 
note  thereof,  about  twenty  years  later  he 
wrote  out  for  publication  a  descriptive  pic- 
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ture  of  the  place  as  he  saw  it  when  he  came, 
and  after  another  ten  years  reproduced  it 
"revised  and  amended  by  the  author,"  in 
his  "Memorials."  Condensed,  or,  as  print- 
ers sometimes  say,  "boiled  down,"  the 
more  essential  parts  of  the  sketch  are  here 
given: 

We  will  now  look  at  Grand  Rapids  as  it  appeared 
\     in  1846;  then,  as  now,  the  chief  town  in  the  Grand 
River  Valley. 

It  was  emphatically  "a  story  and  a-half  village," 
with  a  population  of    1,500,    mostly  on    about  fifty 
I  acres  of  land.     Taking  the  region  enclosed  by  Fulton 
/  street   on    the    south,    Division    street    on   the  east, 
Bridge  street  on  the  north,  and  the  river  on  the  west, 
we  have  all  that  had  the   appearance  of  a  village. 
A  few  scattering  houses  were  outside,  on  Bostwick's 
1     Addition,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.     Several 
f      very  good  residences  were  on  Fulton  street,  east  of 
the  limits  given;  and  far  out  of  town  Mr.  Bostwick 
had   his  cosy   home,  fitted  up  with   admirable  sur- 
roundings,    at    what    always    should  be    called   the 
•  'Bostwick  Place. "     The  extreme  house  at  the  north- 
east was  at  the  corner  south  of  the  Central  School 
House.     The  buildings,    with  very  few   exceptions, 
were  of  wood;  the  residences  and  a  good  part  of  the 
business  places,  a  story  and  a-half  high.     The  build- 
ings, whether  for  residences  or  business,  were  simple 
structures,  for  use  and  not  display.     The  exceptional 
buildings  were  five  stone  stores  and  two  brick  ones 
\on  Monroe  street,  two  stone  blocks  or  double  stores 
>"  up  Canal  street,  near  Bronson;  two  stone  stores  at 
\  the  foot  of   Monroe  street,  where  now  is  "Campau 
I  Place."     To  these  we  may  add  the  wing  of  the  Rath- 
bun  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Turner  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river;  and  the  Almy  House,  on  Bronson 
street.     There  were,   besides,  seven  small  brick  or 
stone  houses. 

The  churches  were  the  Congregational,  the  Meth- 
odist, the  Episcopal,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed.  The 
->C*  Congregational  was  the  only  one  that  had  the  air  of 
a  church.  It  stood  at  the  head  of  Monroe  street, 
between  that  and  Fulton  street.  It  was  a  pretty, 
modest  structure,  in  good  architectural  proportions. 
The  Episcopal  church  stood  at  the  corner  of  Division 
and  Bronson  streets.  It  was  a  mere  temporary  con- 
cern, until  the  society  could  afford  to  build.  It 
afterward  did  service  for  the  Baptists  in  the  same 
way.  The  Methodist  church  was  a  better  building, 
but  still  of  modest  size.  It  stood  where  their  pres- 
ent building  stands.  The  Dutch  Reformed  church 
was  an  unfinished  stone  building,  afterward  sold  for 
>    business  purposes. 

The  Catholics  had  no  church  edifice.  They  had 
a  house  which  was  fitted  up  for  a  chapel  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets.  In  1849  they 
built  a  stone  church  on  the  adjoining  lot.  * 

The  Baptists  had  an  organization,  but  no  place\ 
of  worship.  They  held  their  meetings  in  the  tern- 1 
porary  court  house  on  the  common.  / 

.  The  streets  were  none  of  them  graded,  and  there 
were  sidewalks  only  on  Division,  Monroe  and  Canal 
streets;  those,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  Mon- 
roe street,  simply  a  track  the  width  of  two  planks. 
On  Monroe  street  each  had  placed  something  for  a 
sidewalk  before  his  premises. 

The  business  places  were  mostly  on  Monroe  street 
and  the  south  end  of  Canal  street.     Monroe  street 
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was  generally  occupied  from  Ottawa  street  down. 
Business  centered  at  what  is  now  Campau  Place. 
The  store  furthest  up  Monroe  street  was  where 
Luce's  block  now  stands.  Turning  into  Canal  street, 
on  the  east  side  were  one  story  wooden  buildings, 
about  half  way  to  Bronson  street.  Up  Canal  street, 
at  the  foot  of  Bronson  street,  was  on  each  side  a 
double  store. 

A  wing-dam,  running  half  way  across  the  river, 
served  to  divert  some  of  the  water  into  a  canal  of 
small  capacity.  The  dam  was  built  across  the  river 
soon  after,  and  the  canal  enlarged.  On  this  Canal 
were  three  saw-mills,  two  large  grist-mills,  two  small 
machine  shops,  a  tannery,  clothing  works  and  card- 
ing machines.  On  Coldbrook  was  a  larger  tannery, 
and  further  up  a  turning  shop.  Lyon's  salt  works 
were  in  operation,  doing  a  small  business. 

As  it  regards  the  appearance  of  the  village  and 
its  surroundings,  there  was  a  primitive  air  to  the 
whole.  Enterprise  had  been  checked,  and  had  not 
recovered  from  the  shock.  Capital  was  wofully  lack- 
ing. The  streets  of  the  village  were  simply  horrible. 
West  of  Division  street  and  north  of  Fountain  street, 
was  a  fine  musical  frog-pond,  and  between  that  and 
Canal  street  was  the  beautiful  "Prospect  Hill."  f 

A  good  open  bridge  was  across  the  river  at  Bridge    \ 
street.     A  good  one-story  school  house  was  on  Ful- 
ton   street    (burned    two    years    afterward).      There 
were  two  other  school  houses — temporary  concerns. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  east  hill  except  along  Ful-    " 
ton  street. 

Trade  was  a  round-about  concern.  The  mercan- 
tile interest  was  represented  by  about  a  dozen  general 
merchants,  one  drug  store,  two  hardware  stores, 
and  eight  or  ten  groceries.  The  stocks  of  goods 
were  small — from  $3, 000  to  $5,000 — generally  bought 
and  sold  on  credit.  Two  or  three  combined  lum- 
bering with  their  mercantile  business.  Others  did 
business  as  they  could;  getting  some  cash;  trusting 
extensively,  especially  those  who  were  carrying  on 
such  business  as  required  the  employment  of  help. 
As  most  of  the  business  men  had  little  capital,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  arrangements  with  the  mer- 
chants to  give  orders  on  their  stores,  themselves  to 
pay  when  they  got  their  returns.  Of  course,  to  do 
business  in  this  way,  goods  must  be  sold  at  a  high 
figure.  "  One  per  cent."  was  the  ruling  profit;  that 
is,  one  cent  profit  for  one  cent  investment.  Let  us 
not  censure  the  merchant  for  his  high  profits.  It 
was  the  only  way  business  could  be  done.  It  seems 
hard  that  the  farmer  must  give  that  high  price  for 
his  supplies,  and  pay  in  wheat  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  merchant 
could  not  get  his  pay  for  a  long  time,  with  a  fair 
chance  of  never  receiving  it  at  all.  Many  farmers 
who  were  trusted  in  this  way  were  afterward  thank- 
ful for  the  accommodation.  , 

Grand  Rapids  had  been  a  theater  of  speculation.  ^\ 
By  reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ball,  it  will  be 
seen  wThat  were  the  ideas  about  ten  years  before, 
when  lots  were  held  at  about  $50  per  front  foot.  There 
was  no  such  talk  in  1846-47.  During  those  years 
some  transfers  were  made  on  Monroe  and  Canal 
streets.  The  two  lots  forming  the  corner  north  of 
Lyon  street,  at  its  junction  with  Canal  street,  were 
sold  for  $400;  a  lot  below  Waterloo  street,  on  Mon- 
roe street,  with  a  building  on  it,  for  $400;  and  a  lot 
on  the  north  side  of  Monroe  street,  nearly  opposite, 
for  $400.  Lots  on  Division  street,  between  Fulton 
and  Bronson,  were  held  at  $200.     Lots  on  the  west 
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side,  from  $10  to  $25.  On  the  hill,  on  Dexter  Frac- 
tion, they  were  offered,  but  not  sold,  for  $10.  On 
Bostwick's  addition  they  were  sold  for  $25. 

Outside  of  the  village  there  was  no  fanciful  value 
to  the  land.  Kendall's  addition  was  bought  for  $47 
per  acre;  and  the  lot  east  of  it  offered  for  $20. 
Three  miles  out  of  town  the  best  land  was  considered 
worth  from  $3  to  $4;  held  loosely  at  that. 

The  fact  was,  a  great  share  of  the  property  had 
non-resident  owners.  They  had  become  sick  of 
their  investment,  and  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it, 
letting  it  be  sold  for  taxes.  If  you  had  any  "prop- 
erty" you  could  always  sell  it,  if  you  would  take  land 


or  lots  for  pay;  these  Deing  hardly  considered  valua- 
bles. O,  what  offers  we  all  refused  in  those  days  ! 
It  makes  us  look  blue  when  we  recollect  them;  when 
we  see,  if  we  had  only  been  able  to  look  ahead,  we 
might  now  be  rolling  in  our  wealth.  How  sad  is  the 
thought,  'Tt  might  have  been." 

This  is  an  interesting  exhibit  of  what 
Grand  Rapids  was,  and  how  the  place  grew 
during  the  period  while  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  that  city  that  was  to  come. 


CHAPTER     VII. 


OUTLINE  SKETCH— COLONIAL,  TERRITORIAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL. 


Digressing  momentarily  from  the  thread 
of  merely  local  settlement  and  development, 
take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  stiches  set  in 
earlier  days,  and  the  governmental  and 
official  seams  leading  therefrom  into  and 
through  the  corporate  communities  of  this 
section  of  the  Grand  River  Valley.  Before 
and  during  and  for  some  time  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  this  Upper  Lake  region 
of  our  country  was  little  Ifnown,  except  the 
points  where  were  missionary  or  trading 
stations.  Indeed,  from  1701  down  to  the 
administration  of  General  Lewis  Cass,  which 
began  in  181 3,  the  history  of  Detroit,  the 
territorial  capital,  and  of  Michilimackinac, 
the  headquarters  at  the  Straits  of  the  early 
French  voyageurs  and  Jesuit  missionaries, 
may  be  said  to  comprise  about  all  of  the 
local  history  for  that  period,  of  what  is  now 
Michigan.  This  northwest  country  was  a 
portion  of  what  was  called  New  France  or 
Canada,  from  1603  to  November,  1760, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British. 
Under  both  French  and  British  control,  the 
Governors  or  resident  commandants  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  both  civil  and  military 
authority,  subject  to  orders  of  the  command- 
ing general  to  whom  they  reported.  The 
first  local  civil  government  was  provided  in 
1774.  After  Canada  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  in  1791,  Michigan  formed  a  part 
of  Upper  Canada.  The  following  are  lists 
of  Governors,  or  acting  Governors,  under 
each  control: 

UNDER   FRENCH    RULE. 

M.  Chauvin,   Commander  de  Chastes,  and 

M.  de  Montes 1603-12 

Samuel  de  Champlain,  with  Prince  de  Conde 

as  acting  Governor 1612-19 

Admiral  Montmorenci  as  Acting  Governor.  1619-29 

Samuel  de  Champlain ^liZ-Z5 

M.  de  Chateaufort 1636 

M.  de  Montmagny 1637-47 

M.  d'  Aillebout 1647-51 

M.  Jean  de  Lauson * 1651-56 

M.  Charles  de  Lauson-Charny 1656-57 

M.  d'  Aillebout 1657-58 
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Viscount  d'  Argenson 1658-61 

Baron  d'  Avangour 1661-63 

Chevalier  de  Saffrery-Mesy 1663-65 

Chevalier  de  Courcelles 1665-72 

Comte  Frontenac 1672-82 

M.  Lefebvre  de  la  Barre 1682-85 

Marquis  de  Denouville 1685-89 

Comte  Frontenac 1689-99 

Chevalier  de  Callieres 1699-1705 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 1705-26 

Marquis  de  Beauharnois 1726-47 

Count  de  la  Galissonere 1747-49 

Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere 1749-52 

Baron  de  Longueuil  (acting  short  time). .  .  .    1752 

Marquis  Duquesne  de  Menneville. . , J752-55 

Pierre  de   Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil- 

Cavagnal 1755-60 

UNDER    ENGLISH    RULE. 

General  Jeffrey  Amherst 1760-63 

General  James  Murray 1763-66 

Paulus  Emelius  Ivine  (Pres.  of  Council). .  .  1766 

Sir  Guy  Carlton  (Lieut. -Gov) 1766-70 

Hector  T.  Cramahe  (Pfes.  of  Council) 1770-74 

Sir  Guy  Carleton 1774-78 

General  Frederick  Haldimand  (Lieut.  -Gov)  1778-84 

Henry  Hamilton  (Lieut. -Gov) 1784 

Colonel  Henry  Hope  (Pres.  of  Council). . .  .  1785 

Guy  Carlton,  as  Lord  Dorchester 1785-92 

John  Graves  Simcoe  (Lieut. -Gov.  U.  C). . .  1792-96 

THE    NORTHWEST    TERRITORY. 

Although  this  Territory  was  set  off  from 
Canada  in  1783,  the  United  States  did  not 
get  full  control  of  Michigan  till  1796,  and 
in  the  period  between  those  years  the  Can- 
adian governors  had  de  facto  authority. 
Virginia  appears  to  have  had  primarily  a 
well  founded  claim  to  possession  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  by  virtue  of  her  orig- 
inal charter;  but  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  New  York  also  set  up  claims,  and  dis- 
sensions concerning  them  interfered  some- 
what with  the  formation  of  the  Union.  All 
of  them,  however,  were  finally  surrendered. 
In  1787  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  government  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  is 
memorable  from  the  fact  that  it  excluded 
slavery  forever  and  made  liberal  provision 
in  perpetuity  for  the  support   of   schools. 
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Under  American  government  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair  was  Governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  from  1787  to  1800,  when  the  Ter- 
ritory was  divided  and  the  Territory  of 
Indiana  created.  The  latter  included  Mich- 
igan, and  General  William  Henry  Harrison 
was  its  Governor  till  1805.  In  1804  an  act 
was  passed  which  placed  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Indiana  Territory  Michigan  and  all  that 
part  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty- 
third  parallel,  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

MICHIGAN    TERRITORY. 

In  1805  a  division  was  made  into  two  Ter- 
ritories— Indiana  and  Michigan — the  latter 
to  include  that  part  of  Indiana  Territory  lying 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  due  east  to 
Lake  Erie;  and  on  July  2  of  that  year  the 
Governor  and  Judges  took  the  oath  of  office 
at  Detroit.  A  Territorial  seal  was  adopted, 
probably  the  private  seal  of  Governor  Hull. 
In  1 8 14  Governor  Cass  devised  another  seal, 
which  was  duly  recorded,  bearing  the  motto, 
"Tandem  Jit  sur cuius  arbor" — indicating 
that  the  Michigan  Territorial  shoot  had 
become  an  independent  tree.  In  18 16  a 
strip  was  taken  from  the  Territory  and 
included  in  the  new  State  of  Indiana.  In 
1 81 8  Congress  added  to  Michigan  Territory 
all  of  Wisconsin  and  the  western  part  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  18 19  the  election 
of  a  delegate  to  Congress  was  authorized. 
In  1823  the  government  of  the  Territory  was 
transferred  from  the  Governor  and  Judges 
to  the  Governor  and  a  Council  of  nine  per- 
sons, to  be  selected  by  the  President  from 
eighteen  persons  elected  by  the  people.  In 
1827  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  author- 
ized to  elect  thirteen  persons  to  constitute 
the  Legislative  Council.  In  1834  the  Ter- 
ritorial limits  were  enlarged,  by  which  Mich- 
igan Territory  was  made  to  include  all  of 
the  present  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  and  a  large  part  of 
Dakota.  Wisconsin  was  set  off  in  April, 
1836,  leaving  Michigan  a  Territory  by  itself. 
In  1835  a  convention  of  eighty-nine  dele- 
gates, chosen  by  the  people,  was  authorized 
to  form  a  State  Constitution.  It  assembled 
in  Detroit,  May  11,  and  concluded  its  work 
June  24  of  that  year.  Seventy-three  del- 
egates attended.  Those  from  Kalamazoo 
county,  which  then  included  Kent,  were 
Lucius  Lyon,  William  H.  Welch  and  Hez- 
ekiah  G.  Wells.     The  Constitution   which 


they  prepared  was  ratified  and  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  1835.  This  Constitution  remained 
in  force  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State 
until  that  of  1850  went  into  operation.  The 
Governors  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
were: 

William  Hull,  March  1,  1805,  to  Octo- 
ber 29,  1813, 

Lewis  Cass,  October  29,  181 3,  to  August 
6,  1831. 

George  B.  Porter,  August  6,  1831,  to 
July  6,  1834. 

Stevens  T.  Mason,  July  6,  1834,  to  Sep- 
tember 20,  1835. 

John  S.  Horner,  September  20,  1835  to 
November  2,  1835. 

STATE    OF    MICHIGAN. 

In  June,  1836,  Congress  passed  an  act 
for  the  admission  of  Michigan  to  the  Union, 
provided  she  would  accept  the  boundary 
which  gave  a  strip  of  disputed  territory  on 
the  south  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  take  in 
lieu  of  that  what  is  known  as  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  This,  after  much  cavil  and  the 
holding  of  two  conventions,  was  finally 
agreed  to  by  popular  vote,  and  Michigan 
became  a  full-fledged  State,  January  26, 
1837.  And  thus  was  ended  a  controversy 
with  Ohio,  which  for  a  time  assumed  serious 
proportions,  and  which  has  since  been  pop- 
ularly referred  to  as  "The  Toledo  War." 
It  has  proved  a  very  advantageous  settle- 
ment for  the  State;  the  mineral  resources  of 
that  upper  section  being  found  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  most  sanguine  dreamers. 

The  State  Government  formed  by  the 
first  Constitution  has  remained  substantially 
unchanged  in  its  main  features,  though 
marked  changes  in  many  of  the  details  have 
since  been  made.  In  1850  a  new  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  which  remains  in 
operation  at  the  present  day,  with  few 
amendments.  The  powers  of  Government 
are  divided  into  three  departments  :  Legis- 
lative, Executive  and  Judicial.  The  Legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Senate  consisting 
of  32  and  the  House  of  100  members,  elected 
by  districts  every  two  years.  The  Execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  chosen 
by  popular  election,  who  holds  his  office 
two  years.  The  Judicial  power  is  vested 
in  a  Supreme  Court,  circuit  courts,  probate 
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Term  Began. 

Moses  Wisner 1859 

Austin  Blair 1861 

Henry  H.  Crapo 1865 

Henry  P.  Baldwin 1869 

John  J.  Bagley 1873 

Charles  M.  Croswell 1877 

David  H.Jerome 1881 

Tosiah  W.  Begole 1883 

Russell  A.  Alger 1885 

Cyrus  G.  Luce 1887 


courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and,  in 
cities,  such  other  municipal  courts  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature,  following  are 
the  names  of  State  Governors,  with  dates 
of  beginning  of  terms: 

Term  Began. 

Stevens  T.  Mason 1835  ' 

William  Woodbridge 1840 

J.  Wright  Gordon  (acting)  1841 

John  S.  Barry 1842 

AlpheusFelch 1846 

Wm.  L.  Greenly  (acting).  1847 

Epaphroditus  Ransom  . . .  1848 

John  S.  Barry 1850 

Robert  McClelland 1852 

Andrew  Parsons  (acting).  1853 

Kinsley  S.  Bingham 1855 

Of  the  other  State  officers,  those  chosen 
or  appointed  from  Grand  Rapids  and 
vicinity  have  been:  Lieutenant-Governor — 
Moreau  S.  Crosby,  1881  to  1885.  Secre- 
taries of  State — Charles  H.  Taylor,  1850  to 
1853;  Ebenezer  G.  D.  Holden,  1875  to 
1879.  Attorneys-General — Byron  D.  Ball, 
1873  to  1874;  Moses  Taggart,  1885  to  1889. 
Commissioners  of  Railroads — Wm.  B.  Wil- 
liams, 1877  to  1883;  Wm.  P.  Innes,  1883 
to  1885.  Names  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  Kent  county  are  given  below  in 
alphabetical  order,  with  years  of  service: 


IN   THE 

SENATE. 

Andrus,  Wesley  P 

1877-78 

Murray,  Lyman 

1875-76 

Ball,  Byron  D 

1871-72 

Peirce,  Peter  R.  L 

1869-70 

Bell,  Digby  V 

1842-43 

Porter,  Lewis 

1859-60 

Bridge,  Henry  P 

1840-41 

Richmond,  William  A. 

1844-45 

Crosby,  Moreau  S  . . . . 

1873-74 

Robinson,  Rix 

1846-49 

Curtiss,  Tohn  L.    

1885-86 

Russell,  Henry  C 

1881-82 

Foster,  Wilder  D 

1855-56 

Seymour,  Henry 

1867-68 

Hine,  James  W 

1883-84 

Stark,  George  P 

1887-88 

Hine,  Milton  B 

1879-80 

Watkins,  Milton  C 

1863-66 

Lapham,  Smith 

1857-58 

Wesselius,  Sybrant 

1889 

Lyon,  Truman  H 

1853-54 

Withey,  Solomon  L. . . 

1861-62 

IN    THE 

HOUSE. 

Allen,  George  W 

1859-60 

Johnson,  Simeon  M. . . 

1843 

Almy,  John ' 

'  1837-38 

Johnson,  Welcome  W. 

1877-78 

Baldwin,  Simeon  L... 

1877-78 

Judd,  George  E 

1889 

Ball,  John 

1838-39 

Kellogg,  Francis  W. . . 

1857-58 

1850-51 

1873-74 

Killean,  John. 

Kingsbury,  Solomon  0 

1887 

Briggs,  Edward  L 

'  1867-68 

Briggs,  George  G 

1869-72 

Lapham,  Smith 

1855-56 

Britton,  Roswell 

1835-36 

McCormick,  Henry  F. 

1879-80 

Caukin,  Volney  W 

,  1857-58 

McMillan,  Neal 

1887 

Cheney,  Amherst  B. . . 

1877-80 

Moulton,  Luther  V  . . . 

1879-80 

Church,  Thomas  B 

1851-56 

Palmerlee,  Heman  . . . 

1881-82 

Davis,  William  R 

1869-70 

Porter,  John 

1863-64 

Dillon,  Joseph 

1887-88 

Porter,  Lewis 

1857-58 

Dockeray,  James 

1863-64 

Powers,  William  H  . . . 

1879-80 

Earle,  Nathaniel  A... 

1881-82 

Prindle,  C.  W. . ..  1877-78-81-82 

Eggleston,  Ebenezer  S. 

,  1873-74 

Ransom,  James  W 

1875-76 

Fallass,  Silas  S 

1859-62 

Sellers,  L.  McKnight. 

1883-86 

Ferry,  AsaP 

,  1871-72 

Seymour,  Henry 

1865-66 

Finney,  Noble  H 

1839 

Shoemaker,  DeWitt. . . 

1853-54 

Fletcher,  Niram  A 

1883-84 

Slayton,  Thomas  J 

1867-70 

Ford,  Melbourne  H... 

1885-86 

Smith,  Henry  C 

1849-54 

Garfield,  Charles  W.. 

.   1881-82 

Stark,  George  P 

1885-86 

Garfield,  Samuel  M. . . 

1871-76 

Taylor,  Charles  H. . . . 

1847-48 

Gilbert,  Thomas  D. . . . 

,  1861-62 

Taylor,  William  H. . . . 

1861-62 

Gill,  Frank  H 

.  1889 

Thompson,  George  W. 

,   1883-84 

Griswold,  Augustus  D, 

.  1863-65 

Train,  Jarvis  C 

1883-84 

Haire,  John 

Hill,  Nicholas  R 

.  1861-62 

Ulrich,  Madison  T 

1885-86 

,  1871-72 

Walker,  Charles  I 

1841 

Houseman,  Julius 

.  1871-72 

Watkins,  Erwin  C 

,  1873-76 

Hunt,  Leonard  H 

.  1887-88 

Watkins,  Milton  C 

,  1859-60 

Jewell,  Edward 

1865-67 

White,  George  H 

1863-64 

NATIONAL    REPRESENTATION. 

In  National  affairs  have  served  men  more 
or  less  closely  identified  with  Grand  Rapids 
and  the  counties  now  comprising  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  as  fol- 
lows: As  Presidential  Electors — In  1848, 
Rix  Robinson;  in  1856,  William  H.  Withey; 
in  1864,  Thomas  D.  Gilbert;  in  1872  and 
1876,  William  A.  Howard;  in  1880,  Aaron 
B.  Turner;  in  1884,  George  G.  Steketee, 
and  in  1888  Don  J.  Leathers.  Territorial 
Delegate  to  Congress — 1833-35,  Lucius 
Lyon.  In  the  U.  S.  Senate — 1836-40, 
Lucius  Lyon;  1871-83,  Thomas  W.  Ferry. 
In  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives — 
1843-45,  Lucius  Lyon;  1861-65,  Francis 
W.  Kellogg;  1865-71,  Thomas  W.  Ferry; 
1871-73,  Wilder  D.  Foster;  1873-77,  Wil- 
liam B.  Williams;  1877-81,  John  W.  Stone; 
1881-83,  George  W.  Webber;  1883-85, 
Julius  Houseman;  1885-87,  Charles  C. 
Comstock;  1887-89,  Melbourne  H.  Ford;. 
1889 ,  Charles  E.  Belknap. 

FORMATIVE    CARVING. 

Under  United  States  jurisdiction  this 
>  region  was  originally  included  for  civil  pur- 
poses in  the  county  of  Wayne.  By  procla- 
mation of  Winthrop  Sargent,  acting  as 
Governor  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  August  15,  1796,  it  was  ordained 
and  ordered  that  the  lands  within  a  boundary 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river, 
thence  through  several  points  mentioned  in 
the  order,  to  Fort  Wayne,  thence  to  the 
most  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  thence 
along  the  western  shore  of  that  lake  to  the 
northwest  part  thereof,  thence  north  to  the 
territorial  boundary  in  Lake  Superior, 
thence  along  that  boundary  through  lakes 
Huron,  St.  Clair  and  Erie  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  should  "be  a  county,  named  and 
henceforth  to  be  styled  the  County  of 
Wayne."  By  a  similar  proclamation,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1803,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  ordained, 
that  the  County  of  Wayne  should  include 
the  country  within  a  boundary  beginning  at 
""a  point  where  an  east  and  west  line  passing 
through  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan  would  intersect  a  north  and  south 
line,  passing  through  the  westerly  extreme 
of  said  lake,  thence  north  to  the  territorial 
boundary  line,  thence  along  said  boundary 
line  to  a  point  where  an  east  and  west  line 
passing  through  the  southerly  extreme  of 
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JLake  Michigan  would  intersect  the  same, 
thence  along  this  last  mentioned  line  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  These  two  boundaries 
differ  but  slightly.  Were  our  county  now 
of  that  area,  it  would  include  almost  the 
entire  State,  a  strip  from  the  east  side  of 
Wisconsin,  and  also  Chicago,  and  would 
have  a  resident  population  of  more  than 
3,000,000. 

KENT    COUNTY. 

In  1829  Kalamazoo  county  was  organ- 
ized, and  by  act  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  July  30,  1830, 
all  the  country  north  of  it,  which  included 
what  is  now  Kent  county,  was  attached  to 
and  made  a  part  of  Kalamazoo  county  for 
judicial  purposes.  By  act  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  March  2,  1831,  Kent  county 
was  set  off  and  named.  Under  an  act  of 
July  31,  1830,  and  amendments  subsequent 
thereto,  James  Kingsley,  S.  V.  R.  Trow- 
bridge and  Charles  Lanman,  Commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  Governor  for  that 
purpose,  located  the  county  seat  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  set  the  stake  therefor  Novem- 
ber 8,  1833,  as  narrated  elsewhere,  near  the 
center  of  what  is  now  known  as  Fulton 
Street  Park.      On  the  24th  of  March,  1836, 


by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  Kent 
county  was  organized — the  act  to  take  effect 
on  the  first  Monday  in  April  of  that  year — 
when  it  began  business  for  itself.  Kent 
county  originally  comprised  sixteen  town- 
ships, but  subsequently  eight  townships 
were  added  on  the  north,  giving  it  twenty- 
four. 

The  township  of  Kent  was  organized 
March  7,  1834,  and  was  then  made  to 
include  all  that  part  of  Kent  county  south 
of  Grand  River.  February  16,  1842,  the 
name  of  the  township  was  changed  from 
Kent  to  Grand  Rapids.  The  township  of 
Walker  was  incorporated  December  30, 
1837,  and  originally  included  all  that  part 
of  Kent  county  north  of  Grand  River.' 
From  these  two  townships  the  village,  and 
afterward  the  city,  of  Grand  Rapids  was 
taken.  There  never  was  an  incorporated 
"Village  of  Kent,"  though  in  popular  speech 
and  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  early  days, 
that  name  was  sometimes  given  to  the  part 
lying  between  Divis'on  street  and  the  river 
and  north  of  the  original  Campau  plat. 
Similarly  the  latter  plat  was  named  "Plat 
of  the  village  of  Grand  Rapids,"  though 
there  was  no  legally  incorporated  village  at 
that  time. 
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The  municipal  history  of  Grand  Raphes 
properly  begins  in  the  two  townships  di 
Kent  (afterward  Grand  Rapids)  and  Walker) 
from  which  the  city  was  taken.  The  first^ 
town  election  in  Kent  was  held  April  4,  \ 
1834,  as  directed  by  the  organizing  act  of  I 
the  Legislative  Council,  at  the  house  of  Joel/ 
Guild,  where  now  stands  the  National  City 
Bank.  Within  the  town  at  that  time  was 
all  that  part  of  the  present  city  site  lying 
east  and  south  of  the  river;  and  the  town- 
ship government  and  officers  included  all 
that  in  their  jurisdiction,  until  the  city 
charter  came  into  operation  in  1850.  The 
village  organization  had  its  exclusive  officers 
and  powers  over  the  village  portion,  but 
these  did  not  displace  the  regular  township 
business  therein,  and  a  majority  of  the  town 
officers,  up  to  1850,  were  residents  of  the 
village.  April  13,  1834,  occurred  the  first 
marriage,  of  Barney  Burton  and  Harriet 
Guild,  and  March  12,  1835,  Eliphalet  H. 
Turner,  Town  Clerk,  issued  a  marriage 
license  to  Asa  Fuller  and  Susan  Dwinnell, 
both  of  Kent  township.  The  township 
receipts  for  the  first  year  appear  by  the  rec- 
ords to  have  been  $66.50;  expenses,  $45.12; 
leaving  $21.38  in  the  hands  of  the  Super- 
visor. January  28,  1836,  Darius  Winsor, 
Town  Clerk,  issued  a  marriage  license  to 
Sylvester  Hill  and  Harriet  Burton  (Hill 
being  duly  sworn  "as  to  his  legality  to 
marry,"  and  a  certificate  of  the  mother  of 
the  bride  consenting  to  the  marriage  being 
produced).  This  lady  lived  in  what  is  now 
Wyoming  township.  Marriage  licenses 
were  also  issued:  February  25,  1836,  to 
Joseph  B.  Copeland  and  Sophia  Brooks; 
March  26,  to  Robert  Barr  and  Mary  Guild; 
April  5,  to  Aaron  Sibley  and  Pauline  Doty. 
The  town  records  show  the  usual  routine  of 
town  business,  election  of  officers,  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  schools,  highways,  and  other 
public  regulations  in  rural  communities, 
including  licenses  "to  keep  tavern."     Dur- 


ing the  year  from  1837  to  1841,  inclusive, 
there  seems  to  have  been  occasional  trouble 
with  depreciated  money  in  the  town  funds, 
but  it  is  not  of  record  that  any  very  serious 
public  loss  was  sustained  thereby.  The  name 
of  the  town  was  changed  from  Kent  to  Grand 
Rapids  by  legislative  act,  February  26, 
1 842 .  In  1 845  a  pest  house  was  authorized, 
to  be  at  least  a  mile  outside  the  village  lim- 
its, and  Doctors  Shepard  and  Piatt  were 
authorized  to  vaccinate  the  poor  for  "kind" 
pox,  according  to  the  record.  On  April  3, 
1850,  was  held  the  usual  town  election,  but 
as  the  city  was  organized  in  the  following 
month,  those  town  officers  who  resided 
within  the  city  limits  resigned,  and  a  special 
election  in  the  township  of  Grand  Rapids 
was  held,  June  8,  to  fill  vacancies  thereby 
occasioned.  The  records  of  this  township 
period  were  very  clearly  and  neatly  kept, 
and  are  well  preserved,  but  are  not  very 
voluminous. 

TOWNSHIP    PROCEEDINGS. 

\ 

At  the  first  meeting,  Ap_ril  4,  1834,  nine    ...;„ 
voters  were   present.       Rix  TRobliTsbn  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  Jonathan  F.  Chubb 
Secretary  pro  tern.      They  elected  the  follow-  ^Ac 
ing    officers:      Town    Clerk — Eliphalet    H.     ^ 
Turner.      Supervisor — Rix  Robinson.      As- 
sessors— Joel  Guild,  Barney  Burton.     Col- 
lector— Ira   Jones.       Poormaster  —  Luther 
Lincoln.      Constables  —  Myron    Roys,    Ira 
Jones.      Overseer    of   Highways — Jonathan 
F.  Chubb.      "Voted,  that  a  fence  five  feet 
high  (the   distance  between  rails  for  three 
feet  high  six  inches)  shall  be  a  lawful  fence;" 
also    "that    Luther    Lincoln,    Jonathan    F. 
Chubb,    Gideon    H.    Gordon,   and   Barney 
Burton,   shall  act  as  fence  viewers."     This 
was  a  goodly  array  of  officers  for  a  town  of 
nine  voters;  but   they  were  determined  to 
start  with  a  full-fledged  government.      Fol-~\ 
lowing  the  record  of  this  election,  the  oaths      J 
of  office  of  the  persons  elected  are  spread     I 
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;  upon  the  book,  in  form  of  regular  affidavits. 

i  The  Town  Clerk  was  sworn  in  by  Leonard 
Slater,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  the  others  were 
sworn  by  the  Town  Clerk.  Luther  Lincoln 
affirmed,  simply,  in  the  Quaker  manner; 
the  others  swore  plumply  in  legal  form. 

It  was  the  custom,  at  first,  for  the  Col- 
lector to  pay  over  the  moneys  collected  to 
the  Supervisor,  who  annually  rendered  an 
account  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 
Antoine  Campau  was  the  first  Town  Treas- 
urer, elected  in  1839.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  March  31,  1835,  the  Highway 
Commissioners  reported  assessments  of 
320^  days'  works,  174  of  which  were  paid 
in  labor,  109  commuted  for,  and  the  rest  not 
collected.  They  further  reported  that  the 
"commute  money"  had  been  laid  out  in 
labor,  and  that  they  were  "in  debt  for  two 
and  half  days  work  done  by  Rix  Robinson 
not  settled  for."  Three  highway  districts 
were  recorded,  covering  all  the  ground 
between  the  river  and  Plaster  Creek,  thence 
east  past  the  .lakes  and  well  out  toward  the 
Thornapple  River.  On  the  4th  of  April, 
1835,  there  was  a  special  election  held  to 
choose  delegates  to  form  a  State  Constitu- 
tion, at  which  41  votes  were  cast  for  Lucius 
Lyon,  41  for  Lyman  J.  Daniels,  40  for  Lov- 
ell  Moore,  32  for  William  H.  Welch,  12  for 
Joseph  Miller,  21  for  Hezekiah  G.  Wells, 
two  for  Isaac  Barns.  In  April,  1835,  also 
was  the  first  election  in  Grand  Rapids  for 
county  officers  (at  that  time  Kalamazoo 
county).  And  the  oaths  of  office — "affida- 
vits " — of  the  town  officers  chosen  at  the 
second  annual  election,  first  Monday  in 
April,  1835,  are  recorded  in  full,  as  are  also 
the  official  bonds  of  those  required  to  give 
such  security. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1835,  the  first  school 
district  was  established  by  the  Town  Board 
and  defined  by  a  boundary  commencing  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  fraction  in  Section 
34,  Town  7  North,  Range  12  West;  thence 
running  east  to  the  south  [east]  corner  of 
Section  31,  Town  7  North,  Range  11  West; 
thence  north  along  the  section  line  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Section  7,  Town  7  North, 
Range  11  West;  thence  west  to  Grand 
River.  This  district  appears  to  have  in- 
cluded all  that  is  now  within  the  city  limits 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  to  have 
extended  one  and  a  half  miles  further  north. 
Thus  early  were  the  foundations  laid  for  a 
liberal  system  of  public  schools  here.     And 


in  nearly  every  year  a  goodly  sum  (for  those 
times)  was  voted,  to  be  raised  by  tax,  for 
their  support;  in  some  years,  under  the 
township  management,  as  much  as  $200. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  1836,  it 
was  voted  "that  a  bounty  of  $5  be  paid 
for  every  wolf  scalp  taken  in  this  town." 
Adjourned  to  meet  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
1837,  at  the  house  of  Hiram  Hinsdill.  Not 
much  beyond  the  routine  of  electing  officers 
was  done  at  this  next  meeting.  On  the  2d^ 
of  April,  1838,  the  voters  met  at  a  dwelling 
house  and  adjourned  to  the  court  house  in 
the  village.  Ezekiel  W.  Davis  was  chosen 
Moderator.  Voted,  that  $200  be  raised  for 
support  of  the  poor.  So  it  appears  that 
they  had  the  poor  with  them,  after  the 
financial  crash  of  1837.  Voted,  that  $3  be 
paid  for  the  scalp  of  every  wolf  taken  in  the 
town  and  $1  for  every  wolf's  whelp,  and  that 
$50  be  raised  by  tax  for  that  purpose. 
Voted,  that  a  lawful  fence  be  one  four  and 
a  half  feet  high.  In  this  and  several  sub- 
sequent years  it  was  voted  that  neat  stock, 
horses  and  hogs,  with  certain  exceptions 
named,  should  be  "free  commoners." 
Charles  Shepard,  Town  Clerk,  was  allowed 
$  1 0.38;  Antoine  Campau,  Assessor,  $15, 
and  Henry  P.  Bridge,  Assessor,  $18,  for 
services.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1839 
the  Board  audited  and  allowed  accounts 
amounting  to  $228.50.  On  settlement  with 
the  Supervisor  they  "found  a  surplus  fund 
remaining  in  his  hands  of  ninety-two  dollars 
and  forty  cents." 

On  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1839,  it  is 
recorded  that  188  votes  were  cast.  It  is  the 
first  at  which  such  statement  of  the  number 
is  given.  Voted  to  raise  $300  for  support 
of  the  poor.  At  the  annual  meeting,  April 
6,  1840,  there  were  139  votes  polled. 
Poundmaster  John  W.  Peirce  was  author- 
ized by  vote  to  select  a  "sight"  for  a  pound, 
and  to  receive  funds  for  building  the  same 
when  collected.  Voted,  for  support  of 
the  poor  $150,  and  $200  for  the  support  of 
public  schools.  May  27,  the  Town  Board 
met  and  granted  licenses  "to  keep  a  tavern" 
to  Solomon  Withey  and  James  T.  Finney. 
August  30  the  Board  voted  to  raise  $350  for 
"ordinary  expenses  of  the  town  for  the  cur- 
rent year."  Accounts  allowed,  $198.49,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

In  March,  1841,  the  Board  held  two  or 
three  meetings  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  with  $247  of  bills  of  the  Michigan 
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Bank  in  the  Treasury.  Finally  the  Treas- 
urer was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
the  funds — -proposals  therefor  having  been 
received  from  Edmund  B.  Bostwick;  Smith, 
Aldrich  &  Evans;  Warren  Granger  &  Co., 
and  Amos  Roberts  —  taking  satisfactory 
security.  What  the  Treasurer  (Harvey  K. 
Rose)  did  in  the  matter  is  not  recorded,  but 
on  March  30  his  report  was  accepted. 
Later  in  that  year  the  bank  failed.  April  5, 
1 84.1,  there  were  131  votes  polled.  For 
town  expenses  a  tax  assessment  of  $100  was 
authorized.  Philander  Tracy  was  appointed 
Poundmaster.  April  27,  Canton  Smith 
and  James  T.  Finney  were  licensed  to  keep 
tavern. 

In  1842,  February  16,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed,  and  thereafter  the  rec- 
ord is  that  of  Grand  Rapids  instead  of  Kent. 
At  the  April  meeting  $300  were  voted  for 
contingent  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year, 
and  $200  for  primary  schools.  During  the 
year  accounts  were  allowed  amounting  to 
about  $184.  In  the  following  year — 1843 — 
the  expenditures  were  $257.26.  January 
12,  1844,  William  R.  Barnard  and  Charles 
Trompe  were  licensed  as  tavernkeepers. 
Amount  raised  at  the  April  meeting  for  con- 
tingent expenses,  $200.  May  1,  licenses  to 
keep  tavern  were  granted  to  Canton  Smith 
and  Truman  H.  Lyon.  In  the  spring  of 
1845  the  amount  voted  for  contingent  expen- 
ditures was  $300.  At  this  election  a  vote 
was  taken  on  the  license  question,  resulting: 
For  License,  89;  No  License,  121.  The 
accounts  audited  for  the  year  amounted  to 
about  $243.  For  several  following  years 
the  amounts  of  money  voted  were:  In  1846, 
for  expenses,  $200.  In  1847,  $350  for  con- 
tingent fund.  In  1848,  for  expenses,  $300; 
for  killing  Canada  thistles,  $10,  "to  be  paid 
to  Billius  Stocking  upon  his  satisfying  the 
Board  that  he  has  destroyed  the  same;" 
fifty  cents  per  scholar  for  common  schools. 
In  1849  for  contingent  expenses  $300;  for 
the  poor,  $200,  and  $250  for  planking  on  the 
Cascade  road.  At  the  annual  April  election 
in  1850,  414  votes  were  polled,  indicating  a 
flattering  increase  in  the  population.  In 
May  of  that  year  the  organization  of  the  city 
of  Grand  Rapids  extinguished  within  its 
limits  the  township  form  of  government. 
Following  are  lists  of  the  principal  town 
officers  up  to  the  time  of  that  change,  except 
Supervisors,  who  are  given  in  another  place: 

Town  Clerks — Eliphalet  H.  Turner,  1834; 


Darius  Winsor,  1835-36;  Sylvester  Granger, 
1837;  Charles  Shepard,  1838;  James  T. 
Finney,  1839;  Kendall  Woodward,  1840-41; 
John  W.  Peirce,  1842;  Solomon  L.  Withey, 
1843-46.  David  E.  English,  1847;  Amos 
Hosford  Smith,  1848-50. 

Treasurers — Antoine  Campau,  1839;  Har- 
vey K.  Rose,  1840-42;  Harry  Eaton,  1843- 
45;  Wilder  D.  Foster,  1846;  Alfred  X;  Cary, 
1847-48;  Erastus  Hall,  1849-50. 

Justices  of  the  Peace— Lewis  Reed,  Luther 
Beebe,  Darius  Winsor,  Richard  Godfroy, 
1836;  George  Martin,  1837;  Barney  Burton, 
1838;  Luther  Beebe,  1839;  Jacob  Barns, 
Lewis  Reed,  1840;  George  Coggeshall,  1 841; 
Lovell  Moore,  1842;  William  G.  Henry, 
1843;  Sylvester  Granger,  1844;  George 
Coggeshall,  1845;  Ezekiel  W.  Davis,  1846; 
William  G.  Henry,  Charles  C.  Rood,  1847; 
James  Miller,  1848;  Charles_R_Ca  1  kins^ 
1840^  Richard  Sterling,  1850. 
'  "Among  the  villagers  who  served  as  Asses- 
sors during  the  township  era,  beginning 
with  1834,  were  Joel  Guild,  Darius  Winsor, 
Stephen  Wilson,  George  Coggeshall,  Rich- 
ard Godfroy,  Thomas  Sargeant,  Henry  P. 
Bridge,  Antoine  Campau,  Edmund  B.  Bost- 
wick, James  M.  Nelson,  William  G.  Henry, 
George  C.  Nelson,  Truman  H.  Lyon,  Harry 
Eaton,  DeWitt  C.  Lawrence,  Solomon  O. 
Kingsbury,  Boardman  Noble,  Canton  Smith. 

Collectors — Ira  Jones,  J.  S.  Potter,  Aaron 
Russell  (four  terms),  William  I.  Blakely 
(two  terms).  The  majority  of  such  other 
town  officers  as  Highway  Commissioners, 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  Constables,  dur- 
ing that  entire  period,  were  village  residents. 

School  Inspectors — Lyman  Gray,  Abram 
S.  Wadsworth,  Luther  Beebe,  Charles 
Shepard,  Stephen  Wilson,  Alfred  D.  Rath- 
bone,  George  C.  Nelson,  William  A.  Rich- 
mond, Charles  H.Taylor,  Melancthon  Hoyt, 
George  Martin,  Charles  F.  Barstow,  John 
W.  Peirce,  Francis  H.  Cuming,  Philander 
H.  Bowman,  Franklin  Everett,  John  H. 
Hollister. 

WALKER    TOWNSHIP. 

The  town  of  Walker  was  created  by  legis- 
lative act,  December  30,  1837,  and  originally 
included  all  that  part  of  Kent  county  north 
of  Grand  River.  Hence  the  records  of 
about  one-third  of  the  present  city  area  start 
in  that  town.  Its  firsttowi^-nieetingwas 
held  in  the  Mission  school  house,  which 
stood  just  south  of  West  Bridge  street  and 
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west  of  Front  street,  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
and  nearly  all  the  annual  meetings  were  held 
at  the  same  place  up  to  the  time  of  the  city 
organization  in  1S50.  There  was  no  village 
organization  in  Walker,  and  that  part  of 
this  city  was  under  township  jurisdiction 
and  form  of  government  up  to  the  time  just 
mentioned,  though  in  business  and  social 
relations  and  interests  the  communities  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  river  were  intimately 
connected;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  prominent  and  active  men  in  enterprises 
tending  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  that 
we  now  have  were  among  the  early  res- 
idents of  the  Walker  side.  In  its  begin- 
nings that  was  a  thrifty  and  economical  town, 
and  conducted  its  public  affairs  in  the  simple 
and  direct,  old-fashioned  way,  the  plain 
country  methods.  The  growth  of  the  town- 
ship, as  shown  by  the  vote  cast  there,  was 
not  rapid,  apparently,  but  for  a  dozen  years 
the  continuous  dropping  off  of  a  portion  of 
its  territory  by  the  organization  of  new  town- 
ships accounts  for  that.  The  number  of 
votes  polled  in  the  spring  of  1844  was  136, 
and  between  that  number  and  174  was  the 
range  for  the  succeeding  four  years.  In 
1844  the  amount  voted  to  be  raised  for  gen- 
eral expenses  was  $100;  expenditure,  $102; 
and  these  figures  were  scarcely  more  .than 
doubled  six  years  later.     The  township  has 


a  record  on  the  liquor  question  of  a  vote  in 
1847  of  47  against  two  in  favor  of  license. 
It  has  also  a  record  of  liberality,  but  not 
prodigality,  in  appropriations  for  schools 
and  for  highways.  Of  the  leading  town 
officers  (except  Supervisors,  who  are  given 
elsewhere),  from  its  organization  to  1850, 
when  part  was  cut  off  for  the  city,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  list: 

Clerks — Isaac  Turner,  1838-42;  Aaron 
B.  Turner,  1843-44;  Isaac  Turner,  1845; 
Ebenezer  Davis,  1846-47;  Isaac  M.  Wat- 
son, 1848;  Solomon  Corey,  1849.  1 

Treasurers — Harry  Eaton,  1838;    Lovell    I 
Moore,  1839-40;  Ebenezer  Davis,  1841-42; 
Billius    Stocking,    1843-46;    Sullivan  Arm- 
strong,  1847;    George  P.  Hogadone,  1848; 
Avery  Brace,  1849. 

Justices  of  the  Peace — Robert  Hilton, 
Isaac  Turner,  Ira  Jones,  Josiah  Burton, 
1838;  Josiah  Burton,  1839;  Billius  Stock- 
ing, Lovell  Moore,  1840;  Josiah  Burton, 
1841;  Zelotes  Bemis,  Billius  Stocking,  1842; 
Isaac  Turner,  1843;  Charles  McCarty,  1844; 
Josiah,  Burton,  1845;  Milo  White,  1846; 
Elihu  N.  Faxon,  George  M.  Barker,  1847; 
Thomas  Healy,  1848;  Gideon  D.  Graves, 
Jonathan  Blair,  1849.  N 

The  early  records  of  the  town  of  Walker  are  ^ 
incomplete;  some  of  its  books  having  been  I 
destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Town  Hall.  / 


CHAPTER     IX. 


THE    VILLAGE  OF    GRAND    RAPIDS. 


/  The  village  of  Grand  Rapids  was  incor- 
I  porated  by  legislative  act  April  5,  1838.  It 
I  included  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of 
Grand  River  bounded  by  a  line  beginning 
in  Fulton  street  at  the  river;  thence  east  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  Hatch's  addition; 
north  to  the  line  of  Hastings  street;  west  to 
the  west  line  of  Canal  street;  south  along 
the  west  line  of  Canal  street  to  a  point  where 
said  line  struck  the  river,  which  at  that 
time  was  by  the  foot  of  Pearl  street;  thence 
down  the  shore  of  the  river  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  By  an  amendment  to  the  vil- 
lage charter,  January  16,  1843,  the  west  line 
of  Hatch's  addition  was  substituted  for  the 
east  line,  thus  by  so  much  narrowing  the 
village  area.  Hatch's  addition  was  where 
since  is  Kendall's  addition.  Another  amend- 
ment, March  23,  1848,  enlarged  the  limits, 
making  the  boundary  begin  on  the  east  bank 
of  Grand  River  between  Sections  25  and  36 
of  Town  7  North,  "Range  12  West;  thence 
east  on  the  section  line,  where  now  is 
Wealthy  avenue,  to  the  middle  of  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  west  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  30  in  Town  7 
North,  of  Range  $1  West;  thence  north  to 
Coldbrook;  thence  along  the  north  bank  of 
Coldbrook  to  the  river;  thence  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  at  low  water  mark  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  A  third  amend- 
ment, March  31,  1849,  vacated  all  that  part 
of  the  village  lying  east  of  the  Bostwick 
addition  and  south  of  Fulton  street,  and" 
also  all  east  of  the  Dexter  Fraction.  Thus 
it  stood  till  the  change  from  village  to  city 
was  made  in  1850. 

The  hamlet  for  three  or  four  years  after 
first  settlement  in  1833  grew  rapidly.  From 
1837  to  1850  the  progress  was  comparatively 
slower,  but  for  most  of  the  time  it  was  con- 
stant. Various  branches  of  manufacturing 
were  started,  in  a  moderate  way,  moving 
forward  barely  fast  enough  to  meet  the  sim- 
plest wants  of  the  not  very  large  nor  wealthy 


population  in  Grand  Rapids  and  the  towns 
about,  and  up  and  down  the  Grand  River 
Valley. 

The  incorporation  of  the  village  gave  it 
a  civil  as  well  as  municipal  autonomy, 
though  the  regular  township  machinery  and 
jurisdiction  for  other  than  the  special  vil- 
lage requirements  continued.  The  story  of 
the  village  covers  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
during  which  there  was  steady,  though  not 
very  rapid,  growth  in  population,  in  general 
progress  and  improvement  and  wealth.  Its 
organization  was  just  at  the  time  when  the 
financial  revulsion  from  a  speculative  period 
left  the  community  comparatively  poor  and 
disheartened.  They  were  out  of  cash  and 
almost  out  of  credit.  And  a  great  flood  in 
that  spring  of  1838,  just  previous  to  the 
organization  under  the  village  charter,  had 
seriously  added  to  the  general  embarrass- 
ment. Of  the  situation  at  that  time  Frank  v 
Little,  of  Kalamazoo,  writes: 

Our  family — father,  mother,  sister,  a  younger 
brother  and  myself — were  residents  of  Grand  Rapids 
in  the  summer  of  1838.  My  first  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  place  dates  from  the  first  of  March, 
1838.  I  was  then  an  inexperienced  lad  of  fourteen 
and  a  half  years.  I  was  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  of  the  river,  particularly  the  falls 
or  rapids.  The  village  swarmed  with  Indians  who 
were  spearing  sturgeon  in  the  river.  We  arrived 
just  as  a  notable  ice  gorge — memorable  in  history, 
that  commenced  at  the  lower  island  and  backing  up 
rapidly,  had  submerged  the  whole  town  seemingly, 
save  the  elevation  known  as  Prospect  Hill — had 
broken  through  and  the  flood  of  waters  subsided. 
All  that  portion  then  known  as  Kent  was  literally 
jammed  and  crammed  full  of  immense  icebergs. 
Judge  Almy's  house  on  the  river  bank,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  present  site  of  Sweet's  Hotel,  was 
nearly  all  under  water. 

My  uncle,  Lovell  Moore,  and  family  then  occu- 
pied the  Mission  house  on  the  west  side,  and  it  was 
a  number  of  days  before  we  could  safely  cross  the 
river  to  visit  them.  Mr.  Cramton  took  us  over  in  a 
canoe,  although  the  mountains  of  ice  made  it  very 
difficult  to  get  access  to  the  channel.  I  spent  the 
night  in  the  chamber  of  the  Mission  house, 
but  slept  little,  from  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion,  the  moaning  of  the  wind  through  some  pine 
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trees,    and   the   incessant,    impressive   roar   of    the 
rapids. 

The  Stevens  T.  Mason,  a  steamboat  that  had  been 
running  on  the  river  the  previous  summer,  was  jam- 
med from  its  moorings  by  the  ice  and  flood  and 
driven  inland  up  the  valley  of  a  small  creek  to  a 
point  well  toward  Dr.  Piatt's  early  residence,  corner 
of  Fulton  and  Division  streets.  The  waters  subsid- 
ing left  the  boat  stranded  high  and  dry,  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  river.  Capt.  Short,  and  his  son-in- 
law  Jennings,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  spent  a  number 
of  weeks  getting  the  boat  back  again  into  the  river, 
a  work  that  I  viewed  with  much  boyish  interest  and 
curiosity,  at  short  intervals,  until  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

There  was  great  scarcity  of  forage — no  straw,  no 
tame  hay,  and  very  little  of  wild  or  "Catholic  hay," 
so-called,  which  was  mainly  composed  of  rushes, 
flags,  cat-tails  and  weeds.  We  had  six  head  of  cat- 
tle, oxen  and  cows,  to  subsist,  and  we  made  long 
journey%  in  various  directions  in  search  of  this  wild 
fodder,  which  we  could  only  get  in  small  quantities 
at  any  one  place,  paying  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of 
$30  and  $35  per  ton— -guess  weight. 

When  we  arrived  in  Grand  Rapids  in  March,  the 
"wild-cat"  banks,  as  they  were  known,  were  just 
tottering  to  their  fall — the  air  was  rife  with  rumors 
of  this  one  and  that  one  that  was  reported  to  have 
closed  its  doors — "busted" — and  the  panic-stricken 
people  were  filled  with  dire  forebodings  and  alarm. 
Each  one  examined  his  bills  at  night,  and  trembled 
in  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  morrow;  for  the 
issues  of  a  night,  who  could  foretell?  In  a  very 
remarkable  way  the  Grand  River  Valley  had  been 
sown  with  a  particular  variety  of  this  worthless  trash 
known  as  "Lapeer  money,"  "thick  as  leaves  in 
Vallambrosa."  Some  prominent  citizens  were  crim- 
inally prosecuted  for  undue  ofHciousness  in  "float- 
ing" Lapeer  money;  but  in  the  general  and  immediate 
land-slide  that  submerged  all  the  wild-cat  banks,  it 
seemed  invidious  to  make  any  distinctions,  and  gen- 
eral anathemas  were  hurled  at  all  the  bank  swind- 
lers, without  reference  to  character  or  degree  of 
guilt. 

In  June,  1838,  was  a  grand  Indian  payment  at 
Grand  Rapids — the  Government  annuity.  It  was 
estimated  that  10,000  Indians  were  encamped  in  the 
village.  The  leading  French  traders  with  the 
Indians — the  Messrs.  Louis,  Antoine  and  Toussaint 
Campau,  and  the  Godfroys — garnered  a  rich  harvest 
of  silver  half  dollars,  until  their  measures  were  full 
to  overflowing. 

I  well  remember  and  became  quite  attached  to 
Aaron  B.  Turner  and  Jacob  Barns,  who,  I  think, 
worked  as  apprentices  or  in  some  capacity  in  the  old 
Grand  River  Times  printing  office,   up  Canal  street. 

I  think  the  Lucius  Lyon  salt  w7ell,  at  the  foot  of 
the  foundations  of  "the  big  mill"  in  Kent,  had  been 
bored  to  the  depth  of  300  feet  or  more,  as  early  as 
1838.  I  am  quite  confident  that  I  then  saw  the 
brackish  water  running  to  waste  in  the  river.  [This 
is  probably  a  mistake  as  to  time.  Lucius  Lyon's 
contract  for  the  boring  was  made  late  in  1839,  and 
the  overflow  from  the  tubing  was  obtained  August 
21,  1841. — Editor.] 

During  the  stringency,  and  for  want  of 
any  good  circulating  currency,  in  1838,  not 
only    some    of    the  merchants  but  the  vil- 


lage resorted  to  the  expedient  of  issuing 
notes  in  the  similitude  of  bank  bills — prom- 
ises to  pay,  or  shinplasters,  as  they  were 
called  in  popular  speech.  Several  hundred 
dollars  for  small  change,  and  in  one  and  two 
dollar  bills,  were  thus  put  in  circulation, 
and  for  some  years  were  found  a  great  con- 
venience. Eventually  they  were  all,  or 
nearly  all,  redeemed,  with  very  little  if  any 
loss  to  those  who  were  constrained  to  use 
them. 

Few  streets  in  town,  during  the  village 
days,  were  worked  enough  to  make  pass- 
able road-beds  in  all  weathers.  Those  in 
springy  and  swampy  ground  had  ditches 
made  at  the  sides,  with  here  and  there  little 
plank  bridges  over  the  brooks.  Canal  street 
was  a  miry  morass  all  the  way  from  Pearl 
street  to  Coldbrook,  and  Division  street,  in 
wet  weather,  was  a  slough  of  mud  south  to 
the  village  line,  and  the  road  likewise  for  a 
mile  beyond.  Monroe  street  was  at  times 
a  bed  of  heavy  clay  mortar. 

The  financial  tightness  continued,  and 
was  rather  increased  in  1841  by  the  failure  of 
the  Bank  of  Michigan.  In  August  the  first 
salt  well,  above  Bridge  street  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  was  tubed,  and  the  water 
thus  procured  was  of  such  strength  as  to 
inspire  hope  of  great  profits  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  salt.  The  first  notable  burglary 
in  Grand  Rapids  occurred  in  the  night  of 
November  12,  1841,  when  the  safe  of  Amos 
Roberts  was  robbed  of  $500  in  specie  and 
about  $  1 25  in  bank  bills.  For  wolf  bounties 
$96  were  paid  from  the  county  treasury  in 
that  year.  In  December  a  mill  was  com- 
pleted by  Granger  &  Ball  at  Plaster  Creek, 
and  the  manufacture  of  land  plaster  was 
begun.  John  Ball,  in  that  year,  wrote  to  a 
New  England  newspaper  that  in  all  his 
travels  he  had  not  found  another  country 
combining  so  many  advantages  as  this  about 
Grand  Rapids,  "not  even  the  celebrated 
*Oregon."  A 

An  auspicious  event  of  the  beginning  of  j 
the  year  1842  was  the  dedication,  January  2, 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  the  corner 
of  Monroe  and  Division  streets,  which  was 
originally  built  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  March,  1842,  a  local  writer  took  a  view 
of  the  village  and  reported  as  follows: 

Within  the  short  space  of  six  years  as  many 
thousand  inhabitants  have  taken  up  their  residence 
in  the  Grand  River  country.  About  one  thousand 
are  contained  in   the  village  of   Grand  Rapids.     It 
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contains  at  this  time  eight  dry  goods  stores,  one 
hardware,  one  drug  and  medicine,  and  one  book 
store;  four  tailor,  four  blacksmith,  three  shoemaker, 
two  carriage  making,  one  chair  and  two  cabinet 
shops;  three  public  inns,  two  churches,  a  court 
house,  two  flouring  mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  tannery, 
one  brewery,  one  pail  factory,  and  one  printing 
office;  two  physicians,  six  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  (we  blush  to  mention  it)  only  nine  lawyers. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  churches  building, 
the  salt  works  nearly  completed,  a  plaster  mill  and 
some  half  dozen  saw  mills  just  about  the  village. 

In  that  spring  of  1842,  a  '  'Washingtonian" 
(temperance)  society  of  fifty  or  more  members 
was  organized.  About  the  first  of  May  salt 
manufacture  was  begun  at  the  Lucius  Lyon 
Works,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  May 
17  by  a  public  dinner  at  the  Grand  River 
Exchange  hotel.  In  the  same  month  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church,  corner  of  Bridge  and  Ottawa  streets. 
The  building  was  never  finished,  but  was 
used  for  worship  and  for  school  purposes 
many  years.  Early  in  July  the  canal  on 
the  east  side  of  the  rapids  was  finished,  and 
the  water  let  into  the  basin.  In  August  a 
bell  weighing  about  1,000  pounds  arrived 
for  the  Congregational  church.  It  was  the 
first  bell  of  the  village,  of  much  size,  and 
its  ringing  was  hailed  as  a  sign  of  progress. 
An  immigration  society  was  organized  in 
August,  of  which  John  Ball  was  appointed 
agent.  The  arrival  of  goods  shipped  from 
New  York,  by  some  of  the  village  merchants, 
in  the  short  time  of  two  weeks,  by  lake  and 
river  route,  and  at  a  freight  rate  of  eighty 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  was  a  subject  of 
congratulation.  There  was  a  foot  bridge 
across  the  river  rapids  in  that  summer.  In 
the  fall  a  stage  line  to  Pontiac  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  winter  of  1842-43  has  ever  since  been 
characterized  as  "the  hard  winter."  Snow 
fell  to  a  great  depth  in  November  and  De- 
cember. There  appears  to  have  been  a 
premonition  of  this,  for  in  November  an 
editorial  item  in  the  Enquirer  newspaper 
announced:  "The  squirrels,  it  is  said,  are 
pushing  south  in  large  numbers.  Those 
wise  in  such  matters  say  that  this  betokens 
a  severe  winter."  On  March  29,  1843,  the 
statement  was  published  that  for  more  than 
four  months  the  weather  had  been  cold  and 
freezing,  with  snow  from  two  to  four  feet 
deep.  It  did  not  abate  until  April.  Large 
numbers  of  cattle  perished  from  starvation, 
and  in  the  village  and  adjoining  townships 
the  few  saved  were  kept  alive  by  browsing, 


for  which  purpose  many  acres  of  timber 
were  cut.  Orrin  B.  Gilbert,  in  this  county, 
lost  his  way  and  perished  in  the  snow,  near 
the  south  line  of  Oakland  township,  about 
the  24th  of  March.  In  May  occurred  the 
first  murder  trial  of  this  vicinage,  that  of 
one  E.  M.  Miller,  charged  with  the  murder, 
near  Muskegon,  in  December  previous,  of 
an  Indian  squaw,  which  caused  consider- 
able local  excitement.  The  report  of  it  in 
the  only  newspaper  then  printed  here,  gives 
very  little  light  as  to  the  facts  developed. 
Miller  was  convicted,  and  later  in  the  season 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  preparations  for 
the  execution  were  made  on  the  public 
square  in  February,  1844,  by  Sheriff  Solo- 
mon Withey.  An  act  of  the  Legislature 
abolishing  the  death  penalty  intervened  just 
in  time  to  save  the  prisoner  from  the  scaf- 
fold. A  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life 
was  substituted.  Several  years  later  he 
was  pardoned,  new  disclosures  indicating 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged. 
There  was  a  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion this  year  from  the  influx  of  new  set- 
tlers. Stephen  Hinsdill  started  a  woolen 
factory. 

This  place  was  not  quite  out  of  the  woods 
in  1844,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
public  accounts  showed  $208  paid  in  boun- 
ties for  killing  twenty-six  wolves  within  the 
•county  during  the  previous  year.  The 
Legislature  appropriated  six  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  the  building  of  "a  free  bridge 
across  Grand  River  at  Grand  Rapids."  A 
company  for  the  work  had  been  previously 
incorporated.  Thomas  D.  Gilbert  reported 
forty-eight  arrivals  and  forty-six  departures 
of  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River  in 
March  and  April,  1844,  an  encouraging  indi- 
cation of  the  growth  of  trade  at  the  time. 
On  the  1 2th  of  July  occurred  the  first  very 
serious  fire  in  the  village — the  burning  of 
the  court  house  and  jail.  This  started  a 
movement  for  better  protection  against  fire. 
A  new  court  house,  a  small  one,  costing 
only  $300,  was  built  soon  afterward. 

The  burning  of  the  little  dwelling  of  Mrs. 
Twamley,  a  widow  with  three  little  children, 
and  all  their  household  effects,  was  the 
chief  exciting  event  of  January,  1845,  in  this 
village.  The  winter,  as  to  storms  and  tem- 
perature, was  comparatively  mild,  and  nav- 
igation opened  early.  A  new  steamboat 
was  built  at  the  foot  of  Canal  street,  by 
Captain  Jasper  Parish — the  Empire.     The 
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engine  for  that  boat  was  the  first  of  the 
kind  constructed  here.  It  was  made  at  the 
shop  of  Henry  G.  Stone  &  Company;  the 
patterns  by  Andrew  Ferguson.  It  was  of 
seventy-five  horse  power.  A  pamphlet 
issued  in  the  spring  of  1845  contained  the 
following  brief  business  inventory  of  Grand 
Rapids: 

Fifteen  stores,  three  flour  mills,  two  saw  mills, 
two  furnaces  and  machine  shops,  two  pail  factories, 
two  tanneries,  one  woolen  factory,  one  sash  factory, 
salt  works,  plaster  mill,  two  hatters,  three  shoe 
shops,  three  tailors,  one  tin  and  copper  smith,  one 
saddler,  several  blacksmiths,  three  public  houses, 
two  printing  offices,  four  churches,  one  incorporated 
academy,  and  three  physicians. 

April  21  the  Enquirer  announced  the 
appearance  of  the  first  dray,  as  follows: 
"Let  it  be  chronicled  for  the  annalist;  the 
month  of  April,  1845,  saw  the  first  truck  at 
Grand  Rapids.  Mr.  David  Kent  is  the 
enterprising  owner  and  driver. "  Two  steam- 
boats were  then  running  between  this  village 
and  Grand  Haven.  An  ox  weighing  1,700 
pounds  on  foot  was  brought  in  from  Barry 
county  and  slaughtered,  whereupon  the  peo- 
ple feasted.  A  railroad  meeting  was  held 
June  25,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  petition 
for  a  charter  for  a  railroad  from  Battle  Creek 
to  Grand  Rapids.  The  completion  of  the 
stone  work  for  the  first  bridge  across  the 
river — at  Bridge  street — was  the  occasion 
of  a  lively  celebration,  August  9.  The  cap- 
stone was  laid  on  the  western  pier,  with 
Masonic  ceremonies.  The  bridge  was  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  following  further 
description  of  the  appearance  of  and  signs 
of  progress  in  the  village  of  Grand  Rapids 
at  this  period  is  given  by  Frank  Little,  of 
Kalamazoo: 

My  second  residence  in  Grand  Rapids  dates  from 
December,  1844,  with  an  engagement  as  clerk  in  the 
store  of  J.  Morrison,  in  January,  1845,  which  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  next  door  north 
of  Col.  Amos  Roberts'  stone  building  in  the  row 
fronting  east,  up  Monroe  street.  I  had  grown  some, 
but  Grand  Rapids  had  grown  more,  and  had  become 
a  thriving,  prosperous  town.  True,  the  country 
generally  had  but  partially  recovered  from  the  ter- 
rible scourge  of  bankruptcy  and  financial  "blue 
ruin"  that  had  swept  the  land  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction.  But  the  people  were  beginning  to  take 
heart,  to  crawl  out  from  under  cover,  and  business 
was  reviving.  I  remember  that  the  principal  cur- 
rency of  Grand  Rapids  at  that  time  was  Smith's,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
notes,  and  the  bills  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
State  bank  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  think  the  notes  of  a 
single  Michigan  bank  were  current  at  par  at  that 
time.  A  large  colony  of  Hollanders  from  the  old 
country  soon  settled  at  Black  Lake,   Zeeland  and 


Holland,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  These 
emigrants  brought  more  or  less  gold  with  them — ten 
guilder  pieces,  valued  at  $4  each.  Much  of  this 
Dutch  gold  found  its  way  up  to  Grand  Rapids,  and 
with  the  silver  coin  disbursed  by  the  Government  to 
the  Indians,  furnished  a  most  valuable  stable  cur- 
rency, and  materially  advanced  the  material  wealth 
and  business  prosperity  of  the  town. 

The  frontage  of  the  Roberts  and  Morrison  stores  in 
1845,  was  literally  the  cul  de  sac  of  Monroe  street. 
The  right-angled  narrow  exit  between  *  'Tanner  Tay- 
lor's" store  on  the  south,  and  the  Mills  store  on  the 
north,  into  Canal  street,  was  scarcely  discernible; 
and  particularly  so  by  the  runaway  teams  from  up 
Monroe  street,  which  were  never  able  to  double  the 
"narrows,"  but  almost  invariably  were  corraled, 
massed  in  a  heap  and  laid  out,  hors  de  combat,  in 
front  of  our  store.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in 
winter,  when  icy.  If  two  horses  with  sleigh  were  thus 
running,  one  or  both  of  them  would  slip -down  oppo- 
site Faneuil  Hall  or  the  Rathbun,  and  the  momentum 
would  bring  the  whole  outfit,  horses,  harness,  sleigh, 
robes,  straw,  jugs,  et  cetera,  in  a  most  confusing 
heap  up  against  and  onto  our  platform.  Seldom 
were  the  horses  seriously  maimed  or  injured, 
although  these  runaways  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence. 

In  the  late  fall  and  early  spring  Monroe  street, 
from  Division  to  Canal  street,  became  literally  a 
river  of  mud.  This  mud  was  frequently  from  six  to 
eight  inches  deep  the  whole  width  of  the  street,  and 
thick  like  hasty  pudding.  From  the  summit  at 
Luce's  Block  the  descent  was  much  more  rapid  than 
now,  and  in  the  early  morning  could  be  seen  unmis- 
takable evidences  that,  during  the  night,  the  whole 
viscous  mass  of  mud  to  the  depth  indicated,  had, 
like  an  immense  Swiss  glacier,  moved  bodily  down 
the  hill  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

The  people  of  Grand  Rapids  were  noted  for  hos- 
pitality, and  a  cordial,  hearty  welcome  of  all  strang- 
ers and  new  comers.  There  was  nothing  cold, 
chilling  or  forbidding  in  society,  no  aristocracy  of 
blood  or  condition — no  exclusiveness.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  were  recognized,  and  accorded  stand- 
ing room.  I  bear  cheerful  testimony  in  my  own 
experience,  to  the  warm-hearted  friendliness,  and 
generous,  kindly  interest  taken  in  my  welfare,  and 
the  volunteer  disinterested  proffers  of  aid  by  many, 
many  well  remembered  friends. 

In  the  early  months  of  1846  concerts  by 
a  newly  organized  brass  band,  conducted 
by  Prof.  Marston,  were  among  the  lead- 
ing amusements,  and  lyceum  discussions 
were  prominent  as  intellectual  feasts.  Mild 
weather  with  muddy  streets  prevailed,  with 
the  ice  brokon  in  the  river  in  February,  and 
navigation  opened  March  11.  An  unusually 
rapid  falling  of  the  river,  after  it  had  been 
swollen  by  rains,  was  noticed  this  season. 
As  an  explanation,  it  was  said  that  there 
was  a  lower  stage  of  water  in  the  lakes,  pro- 
ducing a  stronger  current  out  of  the  rivers. 
On  June  24  John  Post,  a'  painter,  was  killed 
by  falling  from  the  top  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  belfry  with  the  iron  cross  which 
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he  was  engaged  in  removing.  A  daily  mail 
from  Battle  Creek,  established  in  August, 
marked  a  new  era  in  postal  facilities. 

Toward  spring  in  1847  there  was  a  little 
excitement  over  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
Ottawa  county  for  a  colony  from  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  expectation  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  those  Hollanders  would 
eventually  settle  in  this  village.  Lansing 
was  selected  as  the  location  for  the  State 
Capital,  in  February;  and  a  legislative  grant 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  the 
rapids,  further  raised  the  hopes  and  stim- 
ulated the  enterprise  of  the  villagers.  The 
long-headed  ones  saw  in  it  a  source  of  profit; 
not  so  much  from  the  use  of  the  canal  as  a 
transfer  station  in  navigation  as  from  the 
increased  value  of  the  water  power  to 
result  from  the  improvement.  March  24  an 
"Irish  Relief  Meeting"  was  held,  the  first  of 
the  kind  here.  "Liberal  subscriptions"  were 
made,  but  their  exact  measure  does  not  ap- 
pear of  record.  Up  to  this  season  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  boats  plying  between  Grand 
Rapids  and  Grand  Haven  to  land  almost 
anywhere  along  the  route,  where  a  handker- 
chief or  a  hat  was  waved  as  a  signal.  This 
spring  the  announcement  was  made  that 
they  would  stop  only  where  sufficient  docks 
were  provided.  A  delegation  of  thirty-six 
persons  from  this  village  attended  the  River 
and  Harbor  Convention  held  at  Chicago, 
July  5,  1847.  The  laymg  of  the  corner  stone 
of  St.  Mark's  Church  (Episcopal)  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  June,  and  the  church  was  con- 
secrated November  18,  Bishop  McCoskry 
officiating. 

In  1848  the  electors  voted  in  May  on  the 
question  of  license  or  no  license  for  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits.  The  vote  stood:  For 
license  80,  against  license  11.  There  were 
a  few  cases  of  cholera  in  July.  In  Septem- 
ber a  bell  ringer  was  engaged,  to  ring  the 
Congregational  church  bell,  morning,  noon 
and  night,  at  a  salary  of  $50  a  year.  Octo- 
ber 27,  the  agricultural  society  of  the  town 
of  Walker  held  a  fair  at  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that  class 
of  exhibitions  here.  The  payment  of  the 
Indian  annuity  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
November.  About  $20,000  in  coin  was 
disbursed,  and  as  a  large  part  of  it  went  into 
the  coffers  of  traders,  it  was  hailed  as  an 
important  help  financially.  A  building  was 
this  year  erected  on  West  Bridge  street  for 
public  uses,   and   was   occupied   for   some 


years  by  Dr.  Joseph  Penney  as  a  lecture 
room,  and  by  others  for  kindred  purposes 
anH  religious  meetings.  Agitation  of  the 
project  of  a  plank  road  to  Kalamazoo  was 
begun  in  December. 

The  year  1849  opened  with  cold  weather 
and  good  sleighing,  which  gave  liveliness  to 
the  lumber  business,  and  to  general  trade 
in  the  village.  There  was  some  scolding 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  piles  of  wood 
brought  in  by  farmers  and  placed  in  the 
streets  or  on  sidewalks.  Good  beech  and 
maple  wood,  four  feet  in  length,  was  then 
worth  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  cord.  The 
school  house  in  District  No.  1  was  burned 
on  the  night  of  February  22.  High  water 
just  after  the  middle  of  March  stopped  busi- 
ness at  the  mills  for  some  days;  flooded  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  as  far  back  as  where 
the  Union  railroad  depot  now  is,  and  cov- 
ered the  islands  in  the  river  nearly  out  of 
sight.  An  amendatory  act  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  concerning  the  construction 
of  the  canal  and  locks  around  the  rapids, 
chiefly  regulatory;  as  to  the  manner  of  set- 
tling accounts  with  James  Davis,  the  con- 
tractor, and  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  dam  across  the  river.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  built  on 
Monroe  street  of  the  river  limestone,  was 
laid  June  10.  The  walls  were  completed 
in  August.  It  was  roofed  in  October,  and 
consecrated  in  the  following  year.  There 
were  several  fatal  cases  of  cholera  at  and 
near  Grandville  in  that  season,  but  this 
village  escaped  the  scourge.  Work  on  the 
canal  (east  side)  was  resumed  in  July,  and 
prosecuted  vigorously.  The  water  was 
turned  away  from  the  east  channel  of  the 
river  by  a  temporary  dam,  and  excavations 
were  begun  for  locks  from  the  basin  into 
the  slack  water  below.  The  files  of  "Dutch 
buggies,"  as  the  wheelbarrows  were  called, 
attracted  much  attention.  The  east  half  of 
the  basin  was  cut  off  by  an  embankment 
through  the  center,  and  that  part  of  it  next 
Canal  street  made  dry  land,  and  turned 
over  for  building  and  business  uses.  The 
proposed  locks  were  never  constructed. 
The  work  was  suspended  shortly  afterward, 
and  the  canal  rested.  There  was  much 
activity  in  building  that  season,  business 
generally  was  brisk,  and  the  people  began 
to  grow  cheerful  in  the  prospect  of  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  early  dreams  as  to  the  coming 
importance  of  Grand  Rapids.     The  Union 
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School  building,  constructed  of  limestone, 
where  now  stands  the  fine  brick  Central, 
east  of  Ransom  street,  was  completed  that 
fall.  A  three-story  wood  building  on  Canal 
street,  a  short  distance  above  Lyon,  was 
erected  by  Harry  H.  Ives  and  Benjamin 
Luce,  the  second  story  of  which  was  used 
for  a  public  hall,  and  the  third  story  was 
occupied  by  the  Sons  of  Temperance  as  a 
lodge  room.  There  was  a  good  stage  of 
water  in  the  river  all  summer,  and  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  was  lively.  The  bell 
in  the  Congregational  meeting  house  became 
cracked  in  November,  and  there  was  sigh- 
ing among  those  who  had  depended  upon 
its  ringing  to  know  when  dinner  was 
ready.  At  the  time  of  the  Indian  payment, 
October  22,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
Indians  were  from  year  to  year  growing 
worse  in  condition,  as  regarded  poverty,  dis- 
sipation and  general  demoralization-.  From 
August  24  to  December  22,  there  was  no 
death  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  village.  A 
notable  incident  of  this  year  was  the  hold- 
ing of  the  first  agricultural  fair  of  the  County 
Society,  on  the  Public  Square. 

January  14,  1850,  occurred  the  burning 
of  a  building  on  Monroe  street,  just  below 
the  then  new  Catholic  Church,  used  in  part 
as  a  chapel  and  in  part  as  the  priest's  res- 
idence, by  which  two  women — the  mother 
and  sister  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kilroy — lost  their 
lives.  This  was  the  Richard  Godfroy  house, 
built  in  1835.  The  village  had  only  a  small 
hand  engine,  and  two  lines  of  men  with  pails 
were  formed  from  that  point  to  the  river, 
and  even  ladies  joined  in  the  line,  passing 
back  the  empty  pails.  The  movement  for  a 
city  charter  culminated  in  a  public  meeting, 
February  18,  at  which  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed charter  was  submitted  and  adopted, 
and  Harvey  P.  Yale  was  delegated  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  to  Lansing  and  lay  it  before 
the  Legislature,  by  which  body  the  city  was 
incorporated  April  2,  1850.  The  first  annual 
ball  of  the  firemen,  February  22,  put  a  new 
link  in  the  chain  of  social  life,  and  was  set 
down  in  newspaper  chronicles  as  "  a  very 
brilliant  affair."  The  dam  across  the  river 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  upward  passage  of 
fish,  which  they  had  never  before  met. 
Consequently  there  was  in  this  spring  an 
unprecedented  catch  upon  the  rapids,  of 
sturgeon,  pickerel,  bass,  suckers,  and  other 
members  of  the  finny  tribe,  to  the  great 
sport  and  profit  of  fishermen,  with  spears 


and  nets.  The  river  boats  started  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  with  lively  traffic. 
A  crevasse  occurred  in  the  embankment 
between  the  guard  gates  and  the  east  end 
of  the  dam,  on  the  river  side  of  the  canal, 
about  150  feet  of  which  was  carried  away, 
March  23,  shutting  down  the  machinery  of 
the  mills  till  the  breach  could  be  repaired. 
Two  or  three  companies  of  gold-seekers  left 
Grand  Rapids  for  California  about  this  time, 
but  their  places  were  more  than  filled  by 
incomers  who  became  residents.  On  Mon- 
day, May  1,  occurred  the  election,  at  the 
Bridge  Street  House,  on  the  adoption  of 
the  city  charter.  The  vote  stood  252  for 
to  91  against,  giving  161  majority  for  the 
charter.  Under  it  the  city  was  organized 
by  the  first  election  of  municipal  officers 
May  11,  1850,  and  the  village  of  Grand 
Rapids  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 


VILLAGE    LEGISLATION. 


The  charter  of  the  village  of  Grand  Rap 
ids  instituted  a  Board  of  seven  Trustees, 
who  were  empowered  to  elect  a  President, 
and  these  to  be  "a  body  corporate  and 
politic  under  the  name  of  The  President 
and  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids; to  have  a  common  seal;  empowered  to 
purchase,  hold,  sell  and  convey  real  estate 
for  village  purposes,  and  given  generally  all 
such  powers  of  control  and  management 
over  streets,  fire  and  police  and  municipal 
affairs  as  are  usually  exercised  by  similar 
corporations."  The  charter  also  contained 
clauses  regulatory  of  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  taking  of  property  for  street 
uses  and  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  for 
village  uses.  The  first  village  election  was 
was  held  at  the  court  house,  Monday,  May  1 
1838,  when  the  highest  number  of  votes 
cast  was  141,  for  Louis  Campau  for  Trus- 
tee. The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
organize  was  held  at  the  office  of  Charles 
I.  Walker,  May  14,  1838,  when  Henry  C. 
Smith  was  chosen  President.  Village  by- 
laws were  adopted  May  21.  Among  their 
provisions  were  prohibitions  of  horse  racing, 
of  discharging  fire  arms,  and  of  ball  alleys 
or  gaming  houses  within  the  village;  also  of 
liquor  selling  at  retail  except  by  licensed 
tavern  keepers.  The  first  set  of  village 
officers  were  elected  at  this  Board  meeting. 
In  June  ditches  were  authorized,  to  drain 
the  marsh  in  the  region  of  Fountain,  Green- 
wich   (now    Ionia),     Division    and     Lyon 
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streets.  Certain  citizens  were  allowed  to 
put  a  well  at  the  Monroe  street  corner  in 
Greenwich  (Ionia)  street,  with  a  platform 
and  pump.  July  10,  six  acres  of  ground 
were  purchased,  on  credit,  of  James  Bal- 
lard, for  a  cemetery — price  $300 — the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Fulton  Street  Cemetery. 
An  order  was  passed  for  the  opening  of 
Kent  street  to  Monroe  street — a  proposed 
improvement  that  has  never  been  consum- 
mated. In  September  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  village  was  bankrupt,  having 
no  funds,  and  corporation  notes  (one  and 
two  dollar  bills)  to  the  amount  of  $300  were 
issued.  By  resolution  of  the  Board,  these 
were  made  receivable  for  all  taxes  and 
dues  to  the  corporation,  and  some  of  them 
remained  in  circulation  eight  or  ten  years. 

In  May,  1839,  after  the  second  election,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  settle  with 
ex-Treasurer  Charles  I.  Walker,  and  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  no  receipts,  no 
taxes  having  been  levied.  The  only  pay- 
ments into  the  Treasury  were  by  corporation 
notes,  of  which  the  Treasurer  had  charged 
himself  with  $202,  and  credited  himself  with 
certain  payments  amounting  to  $143.69, 
leaving  a  balance  due  from  him,  which  the 
committee  reported  was  more  than  covered 
by  his  private  account  against  the  corpora- 
tion. They  also  reported  claims  against 
the  village  of  $350.52,  and  $126  of  cor- 
poration notes  outstanding.  On  June  3, 
another  report  made  it  appear  that  the  vil- 
lage was  badly  off  financially,  with  bills 
against  it  aggregating  $890. 59.  It  was  then 
"Resolved,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  former  Board  as  to  the  issue 
of  Shinplasters  be  and  is  hereby  rescinded." 
What  might  be  the  effect  of  rescinding 
v  instead  of  repealing  a  law  is  a  question 
which  the  lawyers  of  the  Village  Board 
appear  not  to  have  taken  pains  to  consider. 
June  17  a  tax  levy  of  $500  was  ordered,  to 
defray  current  expenses.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  beginning  of  village  taxation; 
except  a  dog  tax  previously  laid,  and  such 
taxes  as  were  imposed  for  certain  licenses. 
September  13,  mention  is  made  in  the  record 
of  "the  death  of  our  Village  Attorney, whose 
loss  is  to  be  regretted."  That  referred 
to  Benjamin  G.  Bridge.  George  Martin 
was  then  appointed  Attorney.  The  Board 
adjourned  sine  die,  December  9 — no  quorum 
present. 

In  1840  there  was  an  election,  according 


to  the  record,  at  the  "Grand  Rapids  Hotel," 
and  in  1 84 1  an  election  at  the  "Grand  River 
Exchange."  Further  as  to  1840  the  record 
saith  not;  except  that  there  were  new  offi- 
cers chosen.  The  first  Board  meeting  in 
1 841  was  held  at  the  Kent  Book  Store.  In 
June,  1841,  a  tax  roll  of  $172.38  was  made 
for  Division  street,  and  a  grade  for  Monroe 
street  was  fixed.  In  August  the  Board  of 
Trustees  directed  the  Village  Marshal  not 
to  receive  more  than  one-half  of  any  tax  in 
village  duebills  or  orders;  for  the  rest  he 
must  exact  good  current  money.  The 
Treasurer  was  instructed  to  pay  out  no 
moneys  "until  further  directed  by  this 
Board."  But  in  October  he  was  authorized 
to  pay  certain  claims  in  full,  and  on  all 
other  demands  properly  allowed  to  "pay  25 
per  cent,  till  the  money  in  the  Treasury  is 
exhausted." 

The  first  entry  of  1842  in  the  village  rec- 
ord, is  that  of  the  charter  election,  May  2, 
when,  besides  those  for  the  regular  candi- 
dates, one  vote  each,  for  Trustee,  was  cast 
for  "Patent  Gates,"   "Old  Melvin,"   "Salt 
Borer,"  and  "Gov.  Ray."     As  to  these  the 
Judges  formally  declared  the  election  void, 
because  "they  were  not  freeholders  within    . 
the  corporation."     The  Board  was  a  roving    1 
institution   about  that  time.      It   met  June    V 
11  at   Grand  River  Exchange,    June  20  at 
Evans'  store,  October  10  and  November  15 
at  "the  Book  Store." 

At  the  charter  election  in  1843  the  high- 
est vote  for  any  Trustee  was  44  for  Daniel 
Ball.  The  Board  met  at  "the  Book  Store," 
and  voted  to  pay  the  Assessors  $3  each,  in 
full  for  making  out  rolls;  Street  Commission- 
ers "such  pay  as  the  Board  shall  think 
reasonable,  not  to  exceed  $1  per  day;  the 
Marshal  2^  per  cent,  on  collections,  and 
for  other  services  not  to  exceed  $1  per  day." 
In  June  George  M.  Mills  was  appointed  by 
the  Village  Board  an  agent  to  sell  '  'so  many 
lots  in  the  cemetery  ground  belonging  to 
this  corporation  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
up  and  liquidate  all  claims  and  judgments 
against  said  corporation."  He  was  also 
authorized  to  take  notes  of  purchasers,  pay- 
able twelve  months  from  date. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  election  in  1844. 
Some  amendments  were  made  by  the  Board 
to  the  by-laws,  and  licenses  were  authorized: 
For  retailing  liquors,  $20;  for  ball  alley  or 
gaming  house,  $25;  for  billiard  table,  $25; 
for  hawkers  or  peddlers,  $10. 
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/  In  1845  the  election  was  held  at  the  Man- 
\  sion  House — date  not  recorded.  The  high- 
est vote  was  145,  for  John  Almy  for  Trustee. 
On  the  license  question  the  vote  stood: 
License  94;  no  license  40.  July  3,  1845, 
the  Board  met  at  the  office  of  Lucius  Lyon. 
Canton  Smith,  Truman  H.  Lyon,  and 
Charles  Trompe,  were  licensed  as  tavern 
keepers.  Lucius  Lyon  and  Louis  Campau 
were  requested  to  have  the  i  'original  pat- 
'  ents"  of  the  lands  on  which  the  village  was 
situated  recorded,  at  the  expense  of  the 
corporation. 

At  the  charter  election  in  the  spring  of 
1846  there  was  a  turnabout  on  the  license 
question,  the  vote  standing:  License,  44; 
no  license,  97.  In  May  the  Board  had  a 
meeting  at  Peirce's  store,  and  chose  S.  L. 
Withey  Corporation  Attorney.  In  the  fall 
they  met  at  Dr.  Shepard's  office.  A  con- 
tract was  made  with  William  Peaselee  for  a 
fire  engine,  price  $325,  corporation  note 
running  one  year.  Woodward  &  Burnett 
were  engaged  to  build  an  engine  house  for 
$60.  In  February,  1847,  the  original  note 
for  $300  given  for  cemetery  land  was  found 
to  have  grown,  despite  a  $40  payment,  to 
#375-35-  I*  was  ordered  taken  up  and  a 
new  one  given  to  John  W.  Squier  &  Co. 
March  13,  1847;  corporation  scrip  taken  up, 
amounting  with  interest  to  #155.97,  was 
ordered  burned.  As  to  what  became  of  the 
rest  of  the  issue  of  village  shinplasters  the 
record  is  silent. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees after  the  election  of  1847,  a  statement 
was  submitted  showing  a  balance  of  indebt- 
edness of  $298.79,  to  settle  which  a  tax  was 
recommended.  Robert  I.  Shoemaker  was 
chosen  Village  Sexton.  Board  meetings 
this  year  were  held  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk, 
Samuel  R.  Sanford. 

In  January,  1848,  petitions  for  a  large 
amount  of  sidewalk  making  were  sent  to  the 
Board — we  .ks  to  be  not  less  than  three  feet 
wide.  The  charter  election  of  1848  was 
held  at  the  Rathbun  House,  and  there  was 
another  complete  turnover  on  the  license 
question,  the  vote  standing:  License,  80; 
no  license,  11.  A  tax  of  three  mills  on  the 
dollar  was  ordered  by  the  Village  Board. 
Tavern  licenses  were  fixed  at  $10;  victualers 
and  grocers,  $20;  merchant  liquors  sellers, 
in  quantities  not  less  than  a  pint,  $10. 
Edward  E.  Sargeant  was  elected  Village 
Attorney.      In   June   the   canal   basin   was 


ordered  cleaned.  Daniel  C.  Moor  did  it 
for  $20.  In  July  the  fire-engine  note  given 
to  Peaselee  was  taken  up.  and  a  new  one 
given.  In  September  a  bell-ringer — F.  L. 
Walden— was  hired  to  ring  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  bell  three  times  a  day  for  $50 
a  year.  In  October  repair  of  Justice  street, 
from  Monroe  street  to  Trompe's  tavern, 
was  ordered.  In  December  the  Village 
Trustees  concluded  that  they  wanted  some 
pay,  and  voted  themselves  50  cents  for  each 
monthly  sitting  and  the  same  for  each 
special  meeting — very  modest  in  compar- 
ison with  present  salary  rates. 

In  April,  1849,  the  sidewalk  four  feet 
wide  on  the  south  side  of  Monroe  street, 
was  ordered  continued  past  the  Congrega- 
tional church  to  Fulton  street,  and  thence 
to  the  east  side  of  Abram  W.  Pike's  lot. 
Orders  in  favor  of  George  Coggeshall  for 
$50  were  ordered  drawn,  in  advance,  for 
sidewalk  construction.  The  Marshal  was 
instructed  to  procure  a  suitable  hook  and 
ladder  carriage,  to  cost  not  more  than  $25. 
Report  was  made  by  a  committee  to  the 
Board  that  the  Treasurer's  accounts  were 
found  correct,  and  that  he  had  "in  his  hand 

the    sum    of   dollars."      The    charter 

election  this  spring  was  held  May  7.  On 
license  the  vote  was  a  tie — 57  to  57.  The 
new  Board  met  at  the  store  of  Sinclair  & 
King,  and  continued  the  previous  schedule 
of  licenses.  On  June  1  a  sidewalk  was 
ordered  on  the  southeast  side  of  Waterloo 
street,  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  Ball  &  Wil- 
liams' storehouses.  A  petition  asked  that 
the  stream  entering  Canal  street  just  south 
of  Backus  Block,  "which  thereby  creates  a 
great  nuisance,"  be  directed  into  the  gutter 
on  Bronson  street,  so  as  to  be  conducted 
into  the  culvert  on  the  north  side  of  Frank- 
lin Block.  The  Street  Commissioner  was 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
so  doing.  June  8,  voted,  "that  licenses  be 
issued  to  all  applicants,  and  if  it  does  not 
protect  them,  pay  back  the  money."  In 
July  the  Marshal  was  directed  to  procure 
and  scatter  through  the  village,  100  barrels 
of  lime,  in  behalf  of  the  public  health.  The 
Board  voted  to  refund  money  advanced  by 
certain  persons  to  buy  a  fire  engine.  In 
December,  resolved,  "That  we  except  [sic.'] 
the  fire  engine  of  Mr.  Snooks,  and  give  him 
the  corporation's  note  for  $400,  payable  in 
one  year,  being  the  balance  due."  It  was 
also  resolved,  "That  we  give  to  all  persons 
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that  wish  a  corporation  note,  payable  the 
first  of  September,  1850,  for  the  amount 
advanced  for  the  Snooks  engine,"  and  that 
"if  the  young  men  or  boys  will  form  a  fire 
company,  they  may  have  the  use  of  the 
Peaselee  engine." 

January  10,  1850,  the  Trustees  appointed 
Charles   H.   Taylor,  Julius  C.  Abel,  Alfred 

D.  Rathbone,   George  Martin  and  Edward 

E.  Sargeant,  a  committee  to  draft  a  city 
charter — the  city  to  include  Sections  19  and 
30  in  Town  Seven  North,  of  Range  11 
West,  and  Sections  24  and  25  in  Town 
Seven  North,  of  Range  12  West.  January 
23,  $150  was  appropriated  to  procure  fire 
hooks,  ladders  and  carriage,  for  a  hook  and 
ladder  company.  February  28  the  Board 
by  vote  recommended  the  passage  of  the 
city  charter.  May  1,  1850,  ends  the  village 
record  with  a  statement  of  the  vote  of  the 
electors  adopting  the  city  charter.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  village 
officers  from  1838  to  1849,  inclusive: 

Boards  of  Trustees — 1838  —  Henry  C. 
Smith,  President;  Louis  Campau,  Richard 
Godfroy,  William  A.  Richmond,  Charles  I. 
Walker,  George  Coggeshall,  James  Watson. 
1839 — George  Coggeshall,  President;  Louis 
Campau,  John  Almy,  Henry  P.  Bridge, 
Francis  J.  Higginson,  William  G.  Henry, 
Henry  C.  Smith.  1840 — John  Almy,  Presi- 
dent; Antoine  Campau,  Charles  Shepard, 
James  M.  Nelson,  Josiah  L.  Wheeler,  Sam- 
uel F.  Perkins,  Israel  V.  Harris.  1841 — 
John  Almy,  President;  James  M.  Nelson, 
William  G.  Henry,  Antoine  Campau,  Har- 
vey K.  Rose,  Charles  I.  Walker,  Samuel  F. 
Butler.  1842 — John  Almy,  President; 
Samuel  F.  Butler,  William  G.  Henry,  James 
M.  Nelson,  Harvey  K.  Rose,  Antoine  Cam- 


pau, Charles  I.  Walker.  1843 — John  Almy, 
President ;  Lucius  Lyon,  Daniel  Ball, 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  George  Coggeshall,  Ju- 
lius C.  Abel,  George  M.  Mills.  1844— The 
record  contains  no  entry  of  any  election  this 
year,  but  at  a  Board  meeting  were  present 
John  Almy,  President;  Julius  C.  Abel, 
George  M.  Mills,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  George 
Coggeshall.  In  1845  —  Trustees  elected 
failed  to  qualify,  and  the  Board  of  the  pre- 
vious year  held  over.  P846  —  William 
Peaselee,  President;  Harvey  K.  Rose,  Charles 
Shepard,  David  Seymour,  David  Burnett, 
Zenas  G.  Winsor,  James  M.  Nelson.  1847 — 
George  Coggeshall,  President;  Amos  Rath- 
bone,  George  C.  Evans,  William  H. 
McConnell,  William  H.  Godfroy,  Board- 
man  Noble,  Kendall  Woodward.  1848 — 
Geo.  Coggeshall,  President;  Joshua  Boyer, 
Thompson  Sinclair,  William  Peaselee,  Wil- 
liam H.  Godfroy,  George  Kendall,  Abram 
W.  Pike.  1849 — George  Coggeshall,  Pres- 
ident; Harry  Eaton,  Luther  N.  Harmon, 
Heman  Leonard,  Thompson  Sinclair,  Solo- 
mon O.  Kingsbury,  Julius  C.  Abel. 

Clerks — John  W.  Peirce,  1838  to  1846 
Samuel  R.  Sanford,  1847-48.  Solomon  O 
Kingsbury,  1849. 

Treasurers  —  Charles  I.  Walker,  1838 
William  G.  Henry,  1839;  Antoine  Campau 
1840-41;  Samuel  F.  Butler,  1842;  William 
G.  Henry,  1843;  Henry  Seymour,  1846 
Amos  Rathbone,  1847;  George  Kendall, 
1848;  Harry  Eaton,  1849. 

Marshals — Gideon  Surprenant,  1838-39 
William  O.  Lyon,  1840;  William  I.  Blakely 
1841-42;  Harry  Dean,  184^:  George  C 
Evans,  1S44;  Jacob  W.  Winsor,  1846 
Ira  S.  Hatch,  1847-48;  Michael  Connolly, 
1849. 


CHAPTER     X. 

ENTERPRISING    PIONEERS— WHO    SOME    OF  THEM   WERE   AND 

WHAT   THEY    DID. 


Darius  Winsor  and  family,  who  came 
with  the  pioneer  colony  to  Ionia  in  1833, 
and  down  to  the  Rapids  in  the  following 
year,  were  among  those  who  gave  impulse 
and  vigor  to  the  young  settlement.  Darius 
was  the  second  Postmaster  here,  and  served 
as  a  town  officer  for  some  years.  Before 
coming  he  had  been  a  victim  of  the  hard 
eastern  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
hence  had  little  capital  to  start  with  in  these 
woods  other  than  the  stout  hearts  and  sturdy 
energy  of  himself  and  his  boys,  Zenas  G. 
and  Jacob  W.  Winsor.  They  built  them  a 
log  house  at  Ionia,  and  were  the  first  to 
transport  household  goods  for  the  colonists 
by  pole  boats  up  Grand  River  from  its 
mouth.  A  portion  of  their  lumber  for  build- 
ing at  Ionia  was  carried  in  small  boats  from 
the  Indian  mission  mill  at  Grand  Rapids. 

ZENAS  G.  WINSOR  was  born  in  Skan- 
eateles,  N.  Y.,  December  14,  1814;  the 
oldest  son  of  Darius  and  Sally  Winsor  (the 
former  a  native  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  and 
the  latter  of  Pittstown,  N.  Y).  He  acquired 
a  fair  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  State.  In  1830,  the  business 
misfortunes  of  his  father,  under  the  old  bar- 
barous law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  threw 
upon  him  and  a  younger  brother  the  burden 
of  supporting  the  family,  including  five 
young  children.  For  that  he  left  school, 
engaged  as  clerk  in  a  store,  and  was  assist- 
ant to  a  physician  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  among  them  in  1832.  In  the  spring 
of  1833  the  family  came  with  the  Dexter 
colony  to  Ionia,  and  the  next  year  to  Grand 
Rapids,  where  the  parents  died  in  1855. 
Zenas  was  one  of  the  first  to  transport 
lumber  from  Grand  Rapids  and  goods  from 
Grand  Haven  up  the  river  to  Ionia.  As 
soon  as  they  were  fairly  housed  there,  in 
the  fall  of  1833,  he  came  with  the  Territo- 
rial County  Seat  Commissioners  as  axman, 


and  drove  the  stake  to  mark  the  site  selected 
for  the  Kent  County  Court  House.  He 
then  engaged  with  the  pioneer  fur  trader,  V. 
Rix  Robinson,  as  clerk,  and  proceeded  to  f 
Grand  Haven  to  take  charge  of  the  trading 
post  there,  with  three  or  four  aids.  That 
was  then  the  headquarters  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  posts,  ranged  at  convenient  points 
between  Kalamazoo  on  the  south  and  Little 
Traverse  Bay  on  the  north.  On  his  appear- 
ance among  the  Indians  as  a  trader  (after 
treating  them  with  a  gallon  of  was-ka-boga- 
mky  a  drink  compounded  of  acid  and  sugar, 
with  a  little  whisky  to  preserve  it,  for  Indian 
names  must  be  paid  for  in  those  days), 
the  Indians  named  him  Che-mo-kee-maness 
(young  Englishman);  but  a  little  later 
changed  it  to  No-ba-qiwn  (ship  or  vessel)  on 
account  of  a  transaction  they  supposed  him 
connected  with  on  a  small  vessel  at  the 
dock.  This  change  of  name  cost  him  two 
gallons  of  the  beverage  mentioned.  After 
about  a  year  he  came  up  to  the  Rapids  and 
erected  a  small  store  at  the  corner  of  Mon- 
roe and  Ottawa  streets,  where  Wilson's 
drug  store  now  is,  his  employer  having 
offered  to  stock  it  and  share  with  him  the 
profits.  This  enterprise  fell  through.  He 
remained  with  Mr.  Robinson  some  time 
longer  at  an  increased  salary,  and  then 
drifted  into  other  walks  of  trade.  In  1836, 
with  Edward  P,  Macy,  a  New  York  banker, 
he  opened  an  exchange  or  brokerage  at 
Ionia,  where  the  land  office  had  been  located, 
and  in  that  business,  until  the  financial  revul- 
sion of  the  following  year,  made  a  marked 
success,  exchanging  currency  for  the  numer- 
ous land  buyers.  In  1838  he  married 
Emily  Hopkins,  of  Grand  Rapids,  who 
lived  but  eight  months  thereafter.  In  1840 
he  married  Mrs.  Hannah  Tower,  who  died 
September  28,  1869.  He  again  married,  in 
1874,    Mrs.    Anne  M.    Kilgore,  his  present 
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wife.  At  the  organization  of  Plainfield, 
Kent  county,  he  lived  in  that  township,  and 
was  chosen  its  first  Supervisor;  also  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  Returning  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1843  he  became  interested  in  a  pail  fac- 
tory; then  soon  after  in  mercantile  trade,  in 
^J-h^  ^^^.^IliLJ^lLllll!^  With  his  brother 
Jacob  W.  he  wasalso  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  exporting  lumber  for  several 
years.  About  1850  he  built  for  a  residence 
a  stone  house,  considered  in  those  days  a 
very  fine  building,  at  the  junction  of  Wash- 
ington street  and  Jefferson  avenue.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  California,  and 
spent  nearly  two  years  there,  in  Mexico,  and 
further  south.  Returning,  he  engaged  with 
Daniel  Ball  in  the  steamboating  business  on 
the  river,  which  he  followed  until  1859, 
when  he  went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  there 
was  for  a  time  President  and  Manager  of 
the  Tioga  County  Bank.  Again  he  returned 
to  this  city  and  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
trade  until  1863,  when  he  sold  out  and  went 
to  look  after  an  investment  in  Nevada  silver 
mines,  which  he  soon  discovered  was  lost. 
Next  he  engaged  in  trade — purchase'  and 
shipment  of  goods  between  New  York  and 
Grand  Rapids.  In  1866  he  operated  in 
developing  oil  wells  and  the  petroleum 
trade,  in  Canada,  with  only  moderate  profit. 
In  1868  he  engaged  at  Grand  Haven  in  the 
storage,  forwarding  and  commission  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  remained  until  about  1885, 
when  he  returned  to  Grand  Rapids.  Mr. 
Winsor  has  always  been  a  busy  man.  He 
could  never  be  idle.  He  would  always  be 
doing  something,  "either  on  his  own  account 
or  for  somebody  else — wide  awake  and 
ready  to  push  things.  Of  temperate  and 
regular  habits,  he  is  yet  well  preserved  and 
active.  Socially,  he  is  genial  and  pleasant, 
and  uniformly  friendly;  a  gentleman  for 
fifty-five  years  and  more  enjoying  the  good 
will  and  good  wishes  of  everybody  in  this 
community,  which  he  has  delighted  in  call- 
ing his  home,  during  all  his  business  life. 

JACOB  W.  WINSOR  was  but  a  lad  of 
18  years  when  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in 
1834.  He  was  born  at  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
June  11,  1816.  He  was  the  son  of  Darius 
and  Sally  Winsor,  who  came  with  the  Dex- 
ter colony  to  Ionia  in  the  spring  of  1833,  to 
which  place  he  also  came  in  the  same  year. 
It  is  related  that  on  his  way  he  had  pur- 
chased an  Indian  pony,  and  before  arriving 
at  his  destination  was  one  night  beleaguered 


by  wolves,  whereupon  he  tied  the  pony  and 
betook  himself  to  a  tree  top  until  daylight, 
thus  escaping  the  wolves  but  losing  his 
pony.  He  was  an  energetic  young  man,  and 
ready  for  almost  any  creditable  adventure, 
turning  his  hand  with  alacrity  to  whatever 
work  he  could  find  to  do.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  years  here,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Indian  trade,  in  the  employ  of  others, 
and  learned  to  speak  the  Indian  language, 
fluently.  At  the  time  of  the  great  flood  in 
the  river,  in  the  early  part  of  1838,  he,  at 
much  peril  to  himself,  caught  a  flat-bot- 
tomed boat  which  came  down  with  the  ice, 
and  by  its  use  rescued  a  family  from  the 
upper  part  of  a  building  that  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  raging  waters  at  the  foot  of 
Huron  street,  further  particulars  of  which 
gallant  exploit  are  given  elsewThere  in  this 
volume.  In  1844  he  engaged  in  building, 
for  himself,  the  Faneuil  Hall  block,  yet 
standing  above  the  head  of  Waterloo  on 
Monroe  street.  With  but  little  means,  but 
indefatigable  energy,  he  drew  stone  from 
the  river,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
pleted a  contract  of  which  time  was  the 
essence,  thereby  holding  his  lot  and  the 
building.  From  that  time  onward  through 
life  he  was  ever  the  rough-and-ready,  ener- 
getic, bustling,  pushing  citizen,  known  to 
all  residents;  outspoken  in  opinion,  jocose, 
combative  in  action,  putting  on  no  airs, 
making  no  polished  pretenses,  yet  tender 
and  sympathetic,  with  open  hand  and  char- 
itable impulses.  In  partnership  with  his 
brother  Zenas,  the  two  had  for  some  years 
an  extensive  business  in  trade  and  in  lum- 
bering. In  1 85 1  he  erected  a  neat  stone 
house  for  a  residence,  still  standing,  on 
Washington  street.  Several  years  later  he 
removed  and  built  another  pretty  house  a 
little  east  of  the  city  limits.  Mr.  Winsor 
had  unbounded  faith  in  the  growth  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  in  the  development  of  resources 
possessed,  and  attempts  to  develop  others 
then  supposed  to  exist,  he  invested  boldly 
his  means  and  his  labor;  often  to  meet  with 
failure  and  disappointment,  but  opening 
lines  of  business  afterward  of  benefit  to  others 
more  sluggish  and  less  adventurous.  He 
married  Nov.  27,  1838,  Miss  Harriet  Peck, 
also  one  of  the  pioneers.  He  died  Dec.  26, 
1874,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  To  the  early  development  and 
later  growth  of  this  city,  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Winsor  contributed  no  small  share. 
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Barney  Burton  came  in  from  Ypsilanti  in 
1833.  He  was  prominent  in  the  township 
of  Paris,  where  he  improved  an  excellent 
farm,  yet  always  seemed  identified  with  this 
city,  into  which  he  moved  and  spent  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  a  respected,  thor- 
oughly upright  and  conscientious  citizen. 
He  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y.,  March  16,  1807.  Josiah  Burton 
i  located  two  or  three  tracts  of  land,  and  set- 
tled on  the  east  side  of  Division  street; 
afterward  lived  on  West  Bridge  street. 
These  brothers  both  served  the  public 
acceptably  in  official  positions. 

Eliphalet  H.  Turner  was  the  first  Clerk 
of  the  town  of  Kent  (Grand  Rapids).  He 
settled  a  little  southeast  of  the  present  city 
boundary;  but  soon  moved  in,  and  in  1845-6 
built  him  a  home  on  Front  street,  near  the 
head  of  the  rapids — the  first  stone  dwelling 
of  note  on  the  West  side.  He  was  a 
mechanic,  assisted  in  erecting  a  number  of 
the  very  early  buildings  on  Monroe  and 
Waterloo  streets,  and  was  associated  with 
James  Scribner  in  the  erection  of  the  first 
bridge  across  Grand  River  here.  He  was  a 
sturdy  yeoman  of  the  old  stamp,  faithful  to 
all  trusts  and  duties.  He  died  in  1870, 
-aged  78  years. 

William  R.  Godwin  settled  in  Wyoming, 
as  did  also   the  Gordons  and  Myron   Roys. 

Ira  Jones  settled  eventually  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  Indian  village, 
and  there  resided  some  forty  years. 

Jonathan  F.  Chubb,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
took  a  farm  in  Wyoming,  where  he  lived 
nearly  twenty  years;  then  moved  into  town 
and  built  him  a  stone  residence  on  Front 
near  Leonard  street,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  took  an  interest 
in  manufacturing  farming  implements.  He 
was  a  public  spirited  citizen  of  the  early 
mould,  almost  puritanic  in  convictions,  and 
thoroughly  respected. 

Luther  Lincoln  came  to  the  valley  in 
1832,  was  a  moving  and  somewhat  eccentric 
character;  first  in  Grandville,  then  in  Grand 
Rapids  building  a  mill,  then  up  Flat  River, 
where  he  was  called  "Trapper  Lincoln." 
His  longest  residence  was  at  or  near  Green- 
ville, toward  the  close  of  his  life.  He  is 
accredited  with  doing  the  first  plowing  on 
Grand  River,  and  raising  corn  in  1833, 
where  the  village  of  Grandville  now  stands. 

Nathaniel  P.  Roberts  (who  came  in  with 
Josiah  Burton,  Ira  Jones  and  E.  H.  Turner 


in  1833),  settled  on  the  west  side,  and 
resided  there  till  his  death  in  1871,  at  the 
age  of  74  years.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  a 
highly  respected  citizen. 

Of  those  who  came  in  1834,  Robert  M. 
Barr  is  living  in  the  city,  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  aged  about  75. 

Ezra  Reed,  a  most  excellent  pioneer  citi- 
zen, settled  by  Reeds  Lake  in  1834,  after- 
ward lived  many  years  in  the  city,  and  died 
at  Muskegon  in  June,  1888,  at  the  venerable 
age  of  88  years.  He  was  the  first  Sheriff  of 
Kent  county,  elected  in  1836. 

Richard  Godfroy,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in   1834,  built  a  commodious  dwell- 
ing   on   the  south   corner  of    Monroe    and  J 
Ottawa  streets;  the  same  that  was  destroyed! 
by  fire  in  January,  1850,   being  a  Catholic  J 
chapel    at  the   latter   date.       He   was  also  t 
interested  in  boat  building  and  river  naviga- 
tion.     Mr.  Godfroy  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  at  Muskegon. 

Joseph  S.  Potter  was  among  the  first 
builders,    and    erected    the    Eagle  hotel  in 

l834- 

Ezekiel  W.  Davis  lived  a  little  time  in  a 

log  cabin  here,  planted  some  corn  near  the 

corner   of    Ottawa    and    Fountain   streets, 

moved  to  a  farm  at   Reeds  Lake,  where  he 

was.  the  first  settler,  lived  there  about  thirty 

years,  then  moved  into  town  where  he  died 

in  1873. 

Antoine  Campau  began  trade  at  the  foot 
of    Monroe  street  in   1834.       He.  afterward 
built  a  residence  on  the  south  side  of  Mon- 
roe street,  a  short  distance  above  the  Wat- 
erloo corner,  and  lived  there  till  about  1845,^7 
when  he  went  upon  his  farm  on  South  Divis-jf 
ion  street.      He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,! 
over  six  feet  in  stature,   straight  and  erect,  \ 
of  noble  carriage,  manly  and  affable  toward  I 
high  and  low,  of  sterling  integrity,  kind  and  ] 
courteous  always,  humane  and  sympathetic,  I 
and  scrupulously  punctual  and  exact  in  all 
his  business  affairs.      This  is  high  praise,      1 
but  fully  merited.      He  had  the  entire  confi-    v% 
dence  of  the  Indians,  with  whom   he  dealt    J 
largely.      It  was  said  that  he  was  the   first 
born  white  at  Saginaw.      He  came  here  in 
1833,  and  moved  here  with  his  family  a  year 
later. 

Robert  Howlett  and  the  Wanseys  settled 
outside  the  village;  the  Reeds  near  the  lake 
which  bears  their  name;  the  Sliters,  Sibleys 
and  Grays,  and  Cyrus  Jones  near  by;  others 
in    Paris    or   near  Grandville,    and    Martin 
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Ryerson,  who  came  as  a  clerk  with  Richard 
Godfroy,  later  in  life  became  wealthy  at 
Muskegon  and  Chicago. 

Of  the  settlers  in  1835  a  few  are  yet 
living — among  them  Jefferson  Morrison,  Dr. 
Charles  Shepard  and  Amos  Hosford  Smith. 
Jefferson  Morrison,  Dwight  and  James 
Lyman  and  A.  Hosford  Smith  were  among 
the  first  merchants,  located  for  a  time  on 
Waterloo  street. 

Jefferson  Morrison,  not  long  after  coming, 
established  himself  at  the  foot  of  Monroe 
street,  in  buildings  since  removed,  that 
stood  on  what  is  now  Campau  Place,  and 
continued  in  trade  there,  with  but  a  brief 
intermission,  till  1866,  when  he  retired  from 
business.  He  had  a  checkered  experience, 
sometimes  successful,  both  in  trade  and 
speculation,  and  again  the  victim  of  reverses. 
He  was  born  at  Milton,  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y.,  July  15,  1805,  came  to  Detroit  in 
1834  and  there,  in  1836,  married  Caroline 
Gill,  whom  he  brought  to  his  Grand  Rap- 
ids home,  making  part  of  the  journey  in 
canoes  from  Middleville  down  the  Thorn- 
apple  River.  He  had  entered  the  land  and 
platted  the  villages  of  Saranac  in  Ionia 
county  and  Cascade  in  Kent  county.  His 
first  wife  died  about  twelve  years  later,  and 
in  1850  he  married  Wealthy  M.  Davis. 
Five  children  by  each  were  the  fruits  of 
these  marital  unions.  In  his  earlier  business 
life  he  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  and 
trade  with  the  Indians,  who  named  him 
Poc-to-go-ne-ne.  His  name  and  credit  were 
known  and  trusted  throughout  the  State 
in  the  dark  days  when  banks  broke  and 
when  he,  with  many  others,  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  issue  of  personal  notes,  or 
"  shinplasters, "  to  keep  trade  alive.  In 
1836  he  was  elected  the  first  Probate  Judge 
of  Kent  county.  And  now,  at  upward  of 
fourscore  years,  retired  from  the  turmoil  of 
business,  he  lives  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  reminiscences  of  a  long  and  busy  life, 
and  the  respect  and  kindest  wishes  of  his 
multitude  of  warm  friends  and  fellow 
citizens. 

James  Lyman  and  Dwight  Lyman,  broth- 
ers, opened  a  small  store  on  Waterloo  street, 
opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel,  in  1835.  They 
came  from  Connecticut.  In  the  following 
year  they  sold  the  store  to  George  C.  Nel- 
son. The  Lymans  built  or  were  interested 
in  a  mill  which  for  nearly  forty  years  stood 
on  Coldbrook,  just  below  where  now  is  the 


water  works  settling  basin.  In  1844, 
James  married  and  resumed  trade,  soon 
sold  out,  spent  some  years  at  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  then  returned  to  business  here.  He 
died  in  1869,  enjoying  the  love  and  esteem 
of  the  community  as  a  thoroughly  upright, 
conservative  citizen,  neighbor  and  business 
man.  In  1838  James  Lyman,  with  John 
Almy  and  another,  had  charge  of  a  survey 
of  Grand  River,  in  which  they  ran  levels 
from  Lyons,  or  above,  on  the  ice,  to  Grand 
Haven,  ascertaining  the  amount  of  fall  at 
various  points. 

Hiram  Hinsdill  lived  in  the  summer  of 
1835  in  a  log  house  on  Pearl  street,  near 
where  the  Arcade  is,  meantime  engaged  in 
building  the  hotel  afterward  known  as  the 
National.  He  lived  a  quiet  life  and  is 
remembered  with  much  affection  by  early 
residents. 

Joseph  Marion  was  a  carpenter  and 
joiner  and  pattern  maker,  and  an  excellent 
workman  at  his  craft.  He  lived  here  many 
years,  and  finally  went  West. 

Lucius  Lyon  is  chronicled  as  a  settler  of 
1835.  He  was  born  at  Shelburne,  Vt., 
February  26,  1800.  Some  of  his  ancestors 
were  among  the  original  settlers  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
studied  engineering  and  land  surveying  in 
Burlington,  Vt.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two" 
he  went  to  Detroit,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  a  deputy  by  the  United  States 
Surveyor-General  in  the  district  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River.  He  filled  that  position 
till  1832,  and  in  18^1  surveyed  Town  7 
North,  Range  12  West,  in  which  is  now 
part  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  While 
engaged  in  this  work  he  received  notice 
that  he  was  elected  Delegate  to  Congress 
from  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  He 
accepted,  and  served  the  term  from  1833  to^ 
1835.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  Michigan,  and  influential  in  the 
adoption  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
common  school  lands,  and  the  funds  arising 
therefrom.  After  the  admission  of  the  State 
into  the  Union  he  was  chosen  by  the  first 
Legislature  a  Senator  in  Congress.  He 
served  in  the  Senate  till  1839,  when  he  came 
to  Grand  Rapids,  then  a  village,  he  having 
large  property  interests  here.  He  imme- 
diately engaged  in  efforts  to  develop  and 
establish  salt  manufacture,  sinking  the  first 
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salt  well  here,  and  for  a  few  years  he  made 
^:he  enterprise  apparently  successful.  In 
1842  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  this 
District,  as  a  Democrat.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Surveyor- General  for  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  The  office  was  located  at  Detroit 
at  his  request,  and  he  filled  that  position 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1851. 
Mr.  Lyon  is  characterized  by  one  of  his 
biographers,  who  knew  him  well,  as  not  a 
brilliant  man  nor  quick  in  mental  action, 
but  patient,  careful  and  scrutinizing,  gen- 
erally arriving  at  correct  conclusions  and 
practical  applications.  Though  unpreten- 
tious, quiet  and  modest,  he  wielded  great 
influence,  and  achieved  much  for  his  State, 
and  his  town.  He  was  amiable  in  dispo- 
sition, benevolent  and  religious  in  his 
impulses,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  life 
strongly  attached  to  the  Swedenborgian 
faith.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat.  He 
never  married;  his  housekeeping  being 
superintended  by  a  maiden  sister,  who  sur- 
vives him.  Lucius  Lyon  left  his  mark  upon 
the  early  enterprise  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  growth  of 
this  town  and  the  State. 

Nathaniel  O.  Sargeant  was  the  contractor 
for  digging  the  mill-race,  and  had  an  inter- 
est therein — the  beginning  of  the  east  side 
canal.  He  came  here  from  Massachusetts, 
in  1835,  with  a  company  of  men  for  that 
work.  They  marched  in  with  their  picks 
and  shovels  on  their  shoulders.  At  their 
head  was  Alanson  Cramton,  playing  a  bugle. 
Cramton  was  a  teamster,  stage  driver  and 
mail  carrier,  and  assisted  many  pioneers  over 
the  rough  roads.  He  afterward  settled  in  Ada 
and  became  a  thriving  farmer  in  that  town. 
At  79  years  of  age  he  is  yet  hale  and 
hearty.  Hearing  the  noise  and  the  music, 
when  the  canal  men  came,  Chief  Noonday 
thought  the  company  were  enemies,  mean- 
ing mischief  to  Louis  Campau,  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  latter,  offering  aid  to  drive 
the  invaders  away.  Among  the  men  in  this 
scompany  was  also  Leonard  G.  Baxter,  from 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  who  settled  here,  married 
Emily  Guild,  and  spent  his  life  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country  near  by.  He  died  in 
1866.  The  coming  of  these  men  for  that 
work  marked  an  important  era  in  the  im- 
provement and  development  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Sargeant  died  a  year  or  two  after  he 
came. 


John  Almy  and  wife  came  with  the  Kent  ^y 
company,  in  1835.  He  was  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  finely  educated  man,  a 
civil  engineer  and  practical  surveyor  of 
eminence.  He  platted  for  Lucius  Lyon  and 
N.  O.  Sargeant  the  "Village  of  Kent,"  in 
which  Charles  H.  Carroll  afterward  pur- 
chased a  half  interest.  Mrs.  Almy,  in  a 
journal  kept  by  her  in  1835,  gives  some 
account  of  their  journey  in  here.  Here  is 
an  extract: 

Night  brought  us  to  the  Thornapple,  and  it  being  ^ 
late,  and  very  dark,  we  dared  not  go  on  for  fear  we  f 
should  fall  into  the  river.  We  saw,  near  by,  some 
camp-fires  of  Indians,  but  going  to  them,  they  fled,_ 
and  we  could  not  get  near  them;  so  we  camped  out 
as  well  as  we  could,  and  spent  the  night  with  nothing 
to  eat.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  we  com- 
menced our  march,  and  crossing  the  Thornapple, 
met  Rix  Robinson  and  the  chiefs,  who  were^COrning*" 
to  see  us,  and  what  kind  of  people  we  were.  Mr. 
Robinson  explained  to  them  that  we  were  friends, 
and  going  to  build  a  big  town  down  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Here  we  were  furnished  breakfast— pork  and 
potatoes,  bread  and  tea,  with  wild  honey  (considered 
an  extra  dish),  with  short-cake;  and  did  we  not  do 
justice  to  that  meal?  After  settling  our  bills,  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  having  Plaster  Creek 
and  several  other  streams  to  bridge,  we  were  the 
whole  day  until  late  at  night  in  getting  to  Grand 
Rapids.  Mr.  Richard  Godfroy  and  Mr.  Louis  Cam- 
pau gave  us  quarters  in  their  respective  homes.  The 
next  day  the  woods  rang  out  with  the. echo  of  the 
woodman's  ax,  slaying  down  trees  to  build  shanties 
with,  and  all  was  bustle  and  business.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  get  settled,  and  then  commenced  the 
work  of  laying  out  the  canal.  Mr.  Almy  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  return  to  Detroit,  which  was  no  easy 
matter,  and  I  concluded  to  go,  too.  Mr.  Richard 
Godfroy  sent  his  Frenchman  with  a  lumber  wagon, 
to  take  us.  We  were  ten  days  going.  While  in 
Detroit  Mr.  Almy  bought  a  steamboat,  and  friends  I 
named  her  the  "John  Almy."  She  was  loaded  with  J 
pork,  flour,  mill-stones,  and  many  other  useful  / 
articles,  to  be  landed  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  boat 
left  about  April  1,  and  had  very  rough  weather,  and 
as  she  neared  Thunder  Bay  she  was  wrecked — a 
total  loss. 

Mr.  Almy  about  two  years  later  was  in 
charge  of  the  improvement  of  the  Grand  and 
Kalamazoo  Rivers.  He  held  during  his  life 
many  important  positions  of  official  trust,  was 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  trusty  coun- 
selor, but  did  not  practice  law  after  coming  to 
Michigan.  He  was  of  fine  physical  form,  a 
representative  gentleman  of  the  early  days, 
genial,  courteous,  hospitable,  and  beloved 
by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  very  methodical  and  exact  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  a  scientific  man  of  much  general 
information.  He  died  September  29,  1863, 
leaving  a  memory  fondly  cherished  by  all 
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the  early  residents  of  the  valley.     In  relig- 
ious sentiment  he  was  an  Episcopalian. 

Among  the  comers  of  1835,  was  Amos 
Hosford  Smith,  who  with  Simeon  P.  Smith, 
B.  Walter  Smith  and  Edward  P.  Camp,  left 
New  York  City  in  November,  1835,  and 
arrived  here  December  2.  They  came  by 
the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  where  they  were 
detained  for  a  time  by  a  great  gale;  and 
came  up  Lake  Erie  on  the  steamer  North 
America  to  Monroe,  from  which  place  they 
proceeded  on  horseback.  Not  being  used 
to  riding,  they  found  it  rather  tough  work, 
over  hard  roads  and  mud-holes,  nevertheless 
they  had  a  merry  time.  Camp's  horse  was 
a  tumbler,  and  pitched  the  rider  over  his 
head  several  times.  On  the  way  they  met 
Orson  Peck,  with  whom  Camp  traded 
horses.  (Peck  was  a  peddler,  and  in  later 
years  lived  here  and  at  Lowell).  At  Gull 
Prairie  they  found  snow,  left  two  of  the 
horses,  procured  sleighs,  and  engaged  Rob- 
ert Scales  to  pilot  them  through.  At  the 
Thornapple,  December  1,  they  found  the 
stream  frozen  over,  cut  brush  and  laid  it 
upon  the  ice,  and  thus  contrived  to  push 
their  sleighs  across.  They  cut  a  channel 
through  the  ice  for  the  horses,  and  called  to 
a  Mr.  Jackson  who  lived  on  the  other  side. 
Jackson  went  over  to  ride  one  horse  and  let 
the  other  follow.  The  rear  horse  plunged, 
and  went  over  Jackson's  horse,  and  the  lat- 
ter turned  and  went  back.  They  finally  got 
across,  and  as  the  weather  was  piercing 
cold,  they  ran  the  horses  to  Edward  Robin- 
son's at  the  mouth  of  the  Thornapple, 
where  they  found  warm  stabling,  a  good  fire 
in  the  house,  and  had  a  supper  of  venison, 
which  the  hungry  men  declared  the  best 
meal  they  ever  ate.  They  spread  robes  on 
the  floor  and  camped  with  feet  to  *the  fire, 
rose  refreshed,  and  arrived  at  Joel  Guild's 
at  Grand  Rapids  the  next  afternoon.  Here 
Mr.  Smith  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
embryo  town,  that  he  decided  to  stay,  and 
opened  a  store  near  the  Eagle  Hotel  on 
Waterloo  street.  He  has  been  a  busy  man 
through  life;  was  an  accomplished  book- 
keeper, and  engaged  as  such  most  of  the 
time  for  about  twenty-five  years  after  com- 
ing here.  In  the  summer  of  1850  he  was 
Captain  of  the  steamboat  Algoma  on  Grand 
River.  He  was  the  second  City  Clerk, 
elected  in  185 1.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue,  and 
in  that  capacity  served  about  ten  years,  and 


afterward  about  fifteen  years  as  Deputy 
Collector,  making  about  twenty-five  years 
of  continuous  service  as  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue officer.  He  was  vestryman  and  clerk 
of  the  vestry  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  church 
for  17  years.  In  1836  he  started  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  Grand  Rapids,  over  his 
store,  one  of  the  beginnings  of  the  First 
Congregational  Society.  He  married,  in 
1839,  Mary  M.  Nelson,  who  died  in  1887, 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Ber- 
lin, Connecticut,  born  March  30,  181 2.  At 
this  writing  he  is  yet  alive,  a  venerable  and 
honored  citizen. 

The  Rev.  Andreas  Viszoczky  came  in 
1835,  and  for  seventeen  years  was  pastor  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  here.  He  was 
a  profound  scholar,  a  native  of  Hungary, 
educated  at  the  Catholic  institutions  of 
learning  in  that  country.  His  ministry  here 
was  one  of  indefatigable  devotion,  and  great 
success.  He  was  always  faithful,  through 
sunshine  and  storm,  to  the  duties  of  his 
position,  constant  in  his  attentions  to  the 
poor,  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  always 
caring  for  the  highest  and  holiest  interests 
of  his  Christian  office.  He  was  especially 
zealous  and  faithful  in  his  ministrations  to 
the  Indians  under  his  charge,  at  their  village 
here,  and  in  the  region  within  forty  miles 
about.  He  died  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  having  lived  to  see  the  erection  of  a 
handsome  stone  edifice  for  his  church,  on 
the  south  corner  of  Monroe  and  Ottawa 
streets. 

William  G.  Henry  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1836,  was  the  second  Village  Treasurer, 
a  merchant,  a  druggist,  and  an  enterprising 
citizen.  He  moved  to  Detroit  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Samuel  Howland,  who  came  in  1836,  was 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  lived  for  many 
years  on  Lyon  street,  where  now  is  the 
Houseman  Block. 

Myron  Hinsdill  came  from  Hinesburgh, 
Vermont,  in  1833,  to  Gull  Prairie,  and  in 
journeying  by  team  from  Detroit  with  his 
family  had  the  usual  experience  of  those 
days  in  jolting  over  corduroy  roads  and 
prying  the  wagon  out  of  mud-holes.  Three 
years  later  they  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  and 
lived  for  a  little  time  in  a  new  barn  just  in 
the  rear  of  the  National  Hotel,  while  the 
latter  was  building,  and  moved  into  that 
as  soon  as  a  few  rooms  could  be  prepared. 
On  the  opposite  corner  was  kept  a  primitive 
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school,  in  a  barn  built  of  boards  set  up  end- 
wise, floor  of  rough  boards  loosely  laid 
down,  and  needing  no  particular  attention  to 
secure  good  ventilation.  Here  his  daughter, 
now  the  widow  of  the  late  Judge  Withey, 
relates  that  she  had  her  first  struggle  with 
Webster's  spelling  book.  In  April,  1836, 
Mr.  Hinsdill  wrote  to  a  brother-in-law  at 
the  East: 

I  have  applied  for  five  lots  of  pine  land  up  Grand 
River,  but  there  is  such  a  press  of  business  at  the 
Land  Office,  one  cannot  know  under  six  or  eight  days 
whether  he  can  get  it  or  not;  and  if  two  ask  for  the  same 
land  in  one  day,  they  must  agree  which  shall  have 
it,  as  it  is  set  up  at  auction.  There  have  been  four 
or  five  hundred  people  at  Bronson  for  the  week  past, 
all  waiting  to  get  lands.  If  I  get  the  pine  land  it 
will  cost  about  $2.25  per  acre,  and  a  great  bargain 
at  that.  If  land  buyers  increase  as  we  have  reason 
to  expect  when  navigation  opens,  there  will  not  be  a 
good  lot  in  the  Territory  at  Congress  prices,  and  then 
I  see  no  good  reason  why  land  will  not  be  worth  $10 
per  acre. 

In  another  letter,    written  the  following 
[winter,  Mr.  Hinsdill  says: 

We  have  two  schools  in  our  house;  one  instructed 
*by  my  sister  who  came  out  here  last  fall,  the  other 
by  Mr.  Smith  of  your  village  (Cazenpvia,  N.  Y).  We 
have  had  from  eight  to  ten  boarders  all  winter,  on 
the  temperance  plan  in  full,  and  have  most  of  the 
good  custom.  Property  has  advanced  one-third  or 
more  since  you  were  here,  so  much  I  think  people 
are  crazy.  Society  has  improved  very  much.  A 
Presbyterian  church  was  formed  last  October  with 
twenty -twcT~members,  and  ten  addecTsince,  and  we 
have  as  talented  a  society  of  young  men  as  can  be 
found  in  your  state.  Provision  is  very  high:  Flour 
$15  per  barrel,  oats  $1,  potatoes  $1.25,  pork  $14  per 
hundred,  butter  37^  cents,  and  other  things  in  pro- 
portion; board  $4.50;  cash  plenty,  most  of  it  paid 
out  for  land.  I  have  had  more  silver  and  gold  in 
my  house  this  winter  than  a  pair  of  horses  could 
draw. 

The  church  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hinsdill, 
afterward  became  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mrs.  Withey 
relates: 

In  February,  1838,  great  anxiety  was  felt  on 
account  of  the  ice  in  the  river.  One  evening,  just  in 
the  midst  of  a  spirited  debate  in  the  Lyceum,  came 
a  cry  of  alarm.  Every  one  started  to  the  scene  of 
trouble.  It  was  an  anxious  night,  followed  by  an 
exciting  day.  At  midday  the  ice  in  a  vast  body 
began  to  move,  and  piled  up  in  a  solid  mass  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high,  forcing  the  water  suddenly  back 
on  the  little  town,  so  that  many  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  The  Almy  and  Page  families  were  taken 
from  their  houses  in  boats.  Mrs.  Almy  was  brought 
to  our  house  very  much  excited  after  her  narrow 
escape.  The  whole  scene,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  a  heavy  rumbling  sound  and  the  rushing  of  the 
water,  is  spoken  of  by  witnesses  as  grand  and  awe- 
inspiring  beyond  description. 


Myron  Hinsdill  lived  but  a  short  time 
after  this.  He  died  November  17,  1838,  of 
bilious  fever,  aged  39,  and  his  remains  rest 
in  Fulton  street  cemetery.  There  were  sev- 
eral pioneer  families  of  the  Hinsdills,  prom- 
inent in  society,  and  all  highly  respected 
and  loved. 

Isaac  Turner  was  a  native  of  Clinton 
county,  New  York,  and  came  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Grand  Rapids  in  1836,  with  his  fam- 
ily. He  tarried  for  a  brief  time  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  then  moved  across, 
making  a  pre-emption  claim  on  the  mission 
land  south  of  Bridge  street;  supposing  that 
eventually  it  would  be  put  in  market  the 
same  as  other  public  lands  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  lived  for  many  years  in  a  small 
house  pleasantly  situated  a  short  distance 
above  where  now  is  the  west  end  of  Pearl 
street  bridge.  He  was  an  excellent  mill- 
wright, and  his  handiwork  contributed  to 
the  erection  of  many  of  the  earlier  mills  in 
this  vicinity,  and  on  Muskegon  River.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  Whig,  then  a  Republican, 
and  in  religious  matters  became  a  firm 
believer  in  Spiritualism.  He  was  enthusi- 
astic, earnest  and  aggressive  in  support  of 
his  convictions  politically  and  otherwise. 
He  did  much,  officially,  in  the  early  devel- 
opment of  the  city.  A  hater  of  hypocrisy, 
a  contemner  of  shams,  and  a  citizen  of 
thorough  integrity,  Isaac  Turner  was  loved 
and  prized  as  a  neighbor,  and  as  a  man 
respected  and  trusted.  He  died  in  1879  at 
the  age  of  78  years. 

Maxime  and  John  Ringuette,  brothers, 
among  the  settlers  of  1836,  were  shoe- 
makers by  trade.  At  first  there  was  not 
custom  enough  to  give  them  steady  employ- 
ment, and  in  summer  they  were  engaged  on 
the  river,  one  of  them  running  a  pole  boat, 
and  in  such  other  work  as  they  could  find, 
working  at  their  trade  in  winter.  John 
Ringuette  died  many  years  ago.  They  were 
steady-going,  honorable  people,  and  well- 
known  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  on  Monroe 
street  for  a  long  time.  Maxime  Ringuette 
resides  on  South  Division  street,  and  is 
nearing  the  end  of  a  well-spent  life  amid 
many  appreciative  friends. 

Samuel  F.  Perkins,  also  in  the  shoe  and 
leather  business,  came  here  in  1836:  He 
operated  a  tannery,  and  was  for  some  time 
in  trade  on  Kent  street,  and  afterward  with 
William  Woodward  on  Monroe  street. 

Amos  Rathbonewas  born  in  Scipio,  N.  Y., 
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October  14,  1808,  and  was  among  the 
pioneers  of  Grand  Rapids.  He  visited 
here  about  1836,  and  purchased  two  lots  on 
Prospect  Hill,  next  to  Lyon  street,  for 
which  he  paid  $400;  afterward  for  two  or 
three  years  he  spent  a  portion  of  the  time 
in  Indiana.  In  1839,  provisions  being  scarce 
here,  he  loaded  a  wagon  and  came  through 
with  seven  yoke  of  oxen,  and  also  brought 
with  him  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  half  a 
dozen  horses,  and  he  continued  in  similar 
traffic  between  this  place  and  Indiana  two  or 
three  years.  About  1842,  with  Gouverneur 
B.  Rathbun,  he  opened  a  store  on  Monroe 
street,  opposite  the  head  of  Waterloo  street, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  built  a  stone 
block  on  the  north  corner  of  Monroe 
and  Ottawa  streets,  of  size  sufficient  for 
three  or  four  stores,  for  many  years  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Rathbone  Building, 
or  "The  Wedge."  At  that  time  this 
building  was  thought  too  costly  and  mas- 
sive to  ever  pay  a  profit.  It  was  burned  in 
the  great  fire  of  1857,  and  in  its  place  stands 
a  fine  brick  block.  For  man}7  years  he  was 
extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade 
north  of  this  river.  In  1868  and  until  1880 
he  was  financially  interested  in  the  plaster 
business.  He  also  built  twelve  stores  on 
the  north  side  of  Monroe  street,  below 
Division.  Mr.  Rathbone  died  in  1882,  ven- 
erable in  years,  and  very  few,  if  any,  have 
left  a  deeper  impress  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  city.  He  married, 
in  1845,  Amanda  Carver,  born  in  Scipio, 
N.  Y.,  in  1 8 10,  who  survives  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  upright 
character,  with  whom  to  say  was  to  do'. 
He  was  prominently  and  actively  identified 
with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  material  resources  during 
almost  half  a  century. 

Henry  C.  Smith  was  born  in  Scituate, 
Rhode  Island,  January  9,  1804,  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  in  1836,  was  in  trade  in  the 
little  village  for  a  few  years  at  the  corner  of 
Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets,  and  afterward 
lived  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
Plainfield.  He  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Village  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  1838.  In 
Plainfield  he  filled  several  offices  of  respon- 
sibility and  trust,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1849.  He  returned  to 
the  city  about  1868,  and  lived  here  until  he 
died  in  1886.  He  was  well  and  widely 
known  and  respected  in  this  valley,  through 


all  his  active  life;  a  plain  man,  good  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  trusty  everywhere  and  at 
all  times.  His  widow,  "Aunt  Jane  Smith," 
resides  on  South  Division  street,  where  she 
owns  a  comfortable  home. 

John  W.  Peirce  came  here  in  1836,  from 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  opened  a  book 
and  stationery  store  in  one  of  the  two  build- 
ings erected  by  the  Kent  Company,  when 
it  was  expected  that  the  Government  Land 
Office  would  be  located  here.  That  book 
store  (mate  to  the  Grand  River  Bank  build- 
ing) was  where  the  engine  house  now  is,  at 
the  corner  of  Kent  street  and  Crescent 
avenue.  In  1844  he  removed  his  business 
to  the  west  side  of  Canal  street,  corner  of 


JOHN   W.    PEIRCE. 

Erie,  where  he  remained  in  mercantile  trade 
thirty  years.  In  1853  he  built  the  first 
brick  store  on  Canal  street,  a  handsome 
building,  for  the  front  of  which  he  imported 
cream  colored  brick  from  Milwaukee,  the 
first  importation  here  of  that  sort.  While 
there  he  suffered  two  or  three  severe  losses 
by  fire,  in  spite  of  which  he  accumulated  a 
fair  competence,  and  erected  the  pleasant 
dwelling,  where  his  widow  lives,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ottawa  street  and  Crescent  avenue. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  original  Grand 
Rapids  Lyceum  from  1837  to  1844,  and 
Village  Clerk  from  1838  till  1845.  He 
filled  several  important  places  of  trust,  and 
was  interested  in  various  business  corpor- 
ations. John  W.  Peirce  was  a  plain,  unos- 
tentatious citizen,  eminently  practical  in  his 
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views,  always  genial,  and  with  such  a  flow 
of  spirits  and  ready  wit  as  made  him  a  wel- 
come guest  in  every  circle.  He  married, 
in  1 841,  Sarah  L.,  daughter  of  Amos  Rob- 
erts, who  survives  him.  They  had  three 
children.  He  was  an  original  subscriber  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  when  it  was  organ- 
ized, and  its  constant  attendant  through 
life.  He  was  precise  and  regular  in  his 
habits  and  scrupulously  methodical  in  the 
keeping  of  his  books,  papers,  files  and 
records.  Honest  in  his  business,  a  kind 
and  neighborly  citizen,  he  left  a  good  name 
and  pleasant  memory. 

Lovell  Moore  was  born  at  Shirley,  Mass., 
March  23,  1797.  He  came  to  Michigan  in 
1 83 1,  and  to  Grand  Rapids  in  the  fall  of 
1836,  and  at  first  occupied  the  old  Baptist 
Mission  House.  He  opened  a  law  office  on 
Monroe  street,  passing  to  and  fro  between 
his  home  and  business  by  means  of  a  canoe 
for  crossing  the  river.  He  was  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  courts  of  the  early  days; 
of  ready  speech,  genial  and  buoyant  in  dis- 
position, also  eminently  sociable  and  com- 
panionable in  society.  In  1840  he  removed 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  Fulton  and  Divis- 
sion  streets  into  one  of  the  very  early  frame 
houses  that  has  recently  been  removed  to 
make  place  for  a  massive  and  modern  brick 
structure.  In  1843  he  was  engaged  in  the 
drug  trade.  He  was  possessed  of  good  busi- 
ness capacity;  as  a  lawyer  was  a  prudent 
counselor;  a  man  of  integrity,  appreciated 
and  beloved  in  his  family  and  by  a  very 
large  circle  of  friends.  In  politics  he  was 
in  early  life  a  Whig;  afterward  a  member  of 
the  "Free  Democratic"  party,  by  which, 
February  22,  1854,  he  was  nominated  for 
Secretary  of  State.  In  later  life  he  was  a 
Democrat.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  church,  and  prominent  among  its 
early  patrons.  He  was  also  an  honored 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  during 
nearly  all  of  his  adult  life.  He  resided  here 
nearly  fifty  years,  participated  in  the  early 
struggles,  aided  in  the  development,  and 
lived  to  share  in  the  successes  of  the  city, 
and  died  peacefully  at  a  venerable  age  in 
1882.  At  his  funeral  were  present  nearly 
three  hundred  visiting  Freemasons  from  all 
parts  of  Michigan. 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  born  in  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  November  20,  181 3,  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1836,  when  there  were  less  than 
twenty  houses  in  the  place,  and  was  a  resi- 


dent until  his  death  in  1889.  He  served  as 
County  Clerk,  Member  of  the  Legislature, 
Asylum  Commissioner,  Secretary  of  State, 
Register  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  peninsula,  Postmaster 
under  President  Johnson,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  newspaper  editor.  He  was  also 
a  prominent,  enterprising  business  man,  in 
trade  and  in  manufacturing  enterprises; 
active,  energetic  and  persevering  until  he 
went  down  to  his  last  sleep,  loved  and 
respected  by  the  community  in  which  he 
had  dwelt  more  than  half  a  century.  He 
had  marked  characteristics,  and  many  excel- 
lent traits  of  character. 

David  Burnett  was  born  in  South  Hadley,  v,% 
Mass.,  September  14,  1808,  and  came  to  \, 
Michigan  in  1836.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  was  one  of  the  prominent  and 
active  business  mechanics  of  this  place. 
He  was  the  foreman  for  James  Scribner, 
and  Eliphalet  H.  Turner,  in  the  building  of 
the  first  bridge  at  Bridge  street  across  Grand 
River  in  1845.  He  built  the  second  and 
third  bridges  at  the  same  place  on  the  same 
piers,  all  now  superseded  by  a  substantial 
iron  one.  Among  other  structures  erected 
by  him  were  the  following:  The  bridge 
across  Grand  River  at  Lyons  in  1837. 
Rebuilt  the  same  in  1843,  and  received  in 
part  payment  2,000  acres  of  State  improve- 
ment land.  The  log  tavern  known  as  the 
"Fisk  or  Lake  House,"  in.  the  winter  of 
1837.  In  1838  and  1839,  in  company  with 
Nathaniel  Fisk  and  Jacob  Rogers  of  Mil- 
waukee, six  light-houses  on  Lake  Michigan. 
The  bridge  at  Ionia,  in  1847;  the  stone 
Union  school  house,  in  1849;  the  first  dam 
in  this  city  the  same  year;  the  bridge  at 
Plainfield,  in  1850;  the  dam  at  Newaygo,  in 
1853;  the  dam  at  Rogers'  Ferry,  on  the 
Muskegon,  in  1864,  and  the  bridge  at 
Bridgeton,  in  1866;  the  bridges  on  forty 
miles  of  the  G.  R.(  &  I.  R.  R.,  in  1868;  the 
bridge  at  Big  Rapids  in  1870;  besides  other 
dams  and  bridges.  During  his  business 
career  he  always  had  some  prominent  job 
of  building  on  hand,  either  in  the  city  or 
the  country  about,  and  was  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  energetic  master  builders  of  this 
region.  He  was  a  thoroughly  upright  citi- 
zen, plain  of  speech,  reliable  always,  kind 
and  obliging,  and  one  highly  esteemed  by 
the  entire  community.      He  died  in  1875. 

Kendall  Woodward,  who  came  here    in 
1836,    was    a  mechanic,    an   architect    and 
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builder,  and  was  in  trade  for  some  years 
near  the  foot  of  Pearl  and  Monroe  streets. 
He  died  many  years  ago. 

James  Scribner,  a  native  of  New  York 
City,  born  in  1801,  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  the  winter  of  1836-37,  and  pre-empted 
land,  which  he  subsequently  purchased, 
where  now  is  what  is  known  as  Scribner's 
Addition^  or  the  Scribner  Plat,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
and  somewhat,  eccentric  character  upon 
these  streets  for  many  years;  always  had 
several  irons  in  the  fire,  and  was  engaged  in 
pushing  some  important  enterprise,  some- 
times failing  and  sometimes  successful.  He 
invented  a  patent  medicine  which  he  called 
Oak  Oil.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
project,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  con- 
summated. He  was  also  connected  with 
the  efforts  to  establish  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  which  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, but  eventually  proved  unprofitable 
and  was  abandoned.  He  was  a  jolly  and 
saucy  friend,  but  an  implacable  enemy.  He 
believed  in  his  Oak  Oil,  in  his  city  lots,  in 
his  railroad  enterprises,  in  salt,  and  in  him- 
self. He  was  a  bustling  pioneer,  rough  and 
ready  and  alive,  who  made  his  presence 
known  when  he  was  about,  and  did  a  good 
part  in  the  development  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Scribner  died  in  1862,  leaving  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Thomas  Sargeant  was  a. plain,  outspoken, 
aggressive  man,  from  Boston,  warm-hearted, 
stirring  and  good  natured,  hard-working; 
without  other  capital  than  a  good  team,  and 
he  left  his  mark  in  many  parts  of  the  city 
where  there  was  terracing  or  grading  to  be 
done.  He  was  a  brother  of  Nathaniel 
Sargeant,  who  began  the  Canal  improve- 
ment. 

^Solomon  Withey  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
from  Vermont,  and  for  a  time  was  landlord 
of  the  Grand  River  Exchange,  subsequently 
named  Bridge  Street  House.  The  first 
year  or  two  he  lived  at  the  north  end  of, 
Ottawa,  next  to  Coldbrook  street,  where  he 
made  brick.  Was  elected  Sheriff  in  1842. 
After  a  few  years  he  moved  to  Ada,  where 
he  died  in  1851,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  character — set  in  his  ways,  with 
positive  likes  and  dislikes,  bluntly  out- 
spoken, yet  was  universally  esteemed  and 
admired. 

Billius  Stocking  came  to  this  place  from 


St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1834  (on 
foot  from  Kalamazoo);  made  but  a  short 
stay,  when  he  left  on  foot  for  St.  Joseph 
and  Chicago,  thence  returning  to  his  early 
'home.  In  the  fall  of  1836  he  started  again 
for  Grand  Rapids,  coming  by  water  to  Fair- 
port,  below  Cleveland,  and  walking  the  rest 
of  the  way.  He  chopped  wood  and  split 
rails  during  his  first  winter  here.  In  1840 
he  purchased  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion twenty-three  in  Walker,  now  within 
the  city  limits,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  and  his  brother  ran,  without  compass, 
the  line  for  the  road  which  is  now  Stocking 
Street.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the 
development  of  that  part  of  the  city,  has 
held  a  number  of  offices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, and  at  this  writing,  though  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  apparently  has  years  to 
live.  Mr.  Stocking  and  his  wife,  who  was 
Mary  Hunt,  were  the  first  couple  married 
here  by  the  Rev.  James  Ballard. 

Loren   M.  Page  was  a  painter  by  trade, 
came  here  in   1837  from  Vermont,  and  fol- 
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lowed  that  occupation  throughout  his  long 
life,  which  was  one  of  incessant  labor; 
indeed  he  was  never  happy  without  work. 
An  unpretentious,  companionable,  and  so- 
cially agreeable  man,  he  had  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  compris- 
ing almost  the  entire  community  in  which 
he  lived  for  fifty  years. 

Robert  Hilton — characterized  by  one  of 
our     local    writers    as     "a    stanch -made, 
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thorough-rigged,  live-oak  individual,  with 
several  knots  and  branches  on  him  " — was 
born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Maine,  December  2, 
1799.  Coming  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1836,  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  he  first  selected  a  piece 
of  land  for  a  farm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  some  miles  below  the  Rapids.  He 
paid  $2  per  bushel  for  seed  wheat,  bring- 
ing it  from  Gull  Prairie,  and  when  he  har- 
vested his  crop  it  would  only  bring  50  cents 
per  bushel.  While  on  the  farm  he  worked 
much  of  the  time  in  the  village  at  his  trade, 
coming  and  returning  by  canoe  on  the  river; 
also  superintended  the  erection  of  the  light- 
house at  Grand  Haven,  going  down  in  the 
morning  and  returning  in  the  evening  by 
steamer.  There  were  many  Indians  about 
him,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  friendly.  An 
incident  illustrating  his  quickness  in  judging 
of  savage  human  nature  is  related.  Coming 
home  one  day  he  found  a  dog  worrying  his 
pigs,  and  near  by  an  Indian  leaning  upon 
his  gun,  and  watching  the  animals.  Hilton 
leaped  from  his  horse,  seized  that  gun,  shot 
the  dog,  and  handed  the  weapon  back,  with 
the  simple,  terse  remark  in  the  native's  own 
language,  "Bad  Indian,"  remounted  and 
rode  away  without  another  word.  That 
Indian  never  troubled  him  again,  but  seemed 
to  admire  his  Yankee  courage.  After  a  few, 
years  he  moved  into  Grand  Rapids,  wher 
he  resided  until  his  death  in  1885.  Some 
of  his  first  work  in  this  town  was  on  the  old 
National  Hotel  and  on  Judge  Morrison's 
house.  He  built  for  the  Nelson  Brothers  a 
building  of  two  stores  where  now  is  the 
Grinnell  Block.  He  was  also  the  master 
workman  in  the  erection  of  the  Swedenbor- 
gian  Church,  still  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Division  and  Lyon  streets,  just  north  of  the 
United  States  building;  also  on  the  wood- 
work of  the  Catholic  Church  where  the 
Grand  Rapids  National  Bank  now  stands; 
also  St.  Mary's  (Catholic)  on  the  west  side, 
a  Gothic  structure.  He  was  noted  for  his 
sturdy  and  exact  honesty,  and  liked  those 
about  him  in  proportion  as  they  exhibited 
similar  characteristics.  He  lived  without 
fear  or  favor  of  any  one,  conscientiously 
fulfilling  all  trusts,  holding  the  perfect  con- 
fidence of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
plain,  frugal  man,  a  steadfast  friend,  and 
acquired  a  fair  competence  for  his  declining 
years,  untainted  by  speculation  or  exaction 
in  any  form. 

Jacob  Barns  came  here  when   a  boy,  in 


1836,  from  Vermont,  with  his  father's  (Jacob 
Barns')  family,  and  settled  on  Division 
street,  a  little  north  of  Fountain.  He 
learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  is  pleasantly 
remembered  as  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  Enquirer  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Buchanan  he  was  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Duncan  and  Traverse 
City.  In  later  life  he  was  connected  with 
the  flouring  business  in  the  Valley  City 
Mills  just  above  Bridge  street.  Misfortune 
left  him  in  straightened  circumstances  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1883.  He 
was  for  forty  years  a  prominent  citizen,  of 
sterling  integrity,  active,  enterprising,  gen- 
erous-hearted, genial,  and  by  all  highly 
esteemed.  His  father,  Jacob  Barns,  Sen., 
was  one  of  the  early  Justices  of  the  Peace 
here. 

Canton  Smith  came  from  Rhode  Island, 
kept  the  Eagle  a  short  time,  and  then  pur- 
chased the  National  Hotel.  As  a  landlord, 
and  in  connection  with  that  locality,  he  was 
a  prominent  figure  among  the  early  resi- 
dents, well  known,  and  having  many  friends 
throughout  the  State. 

Harry  Dean  was  born  at  Westfield,  Mass., 
February  6,  1799;  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
\in  1837,  and  lived  here  till  1880.  He  is 
remembered  as  quiet,  unobtrusive,  but  emi- 
nently social,  pleasant  in  conversation, 
delighting  in  story  telling,  and  of  a  cheerful 
and  sunny  disposition.  He  was  made  a 
Master  Mason  in  Champion  Lodge,  Jeffer- 
son county,  N.  Y.,  in  1821,  and  in  afterlife 
passed  through  the  higher  degrees  of  that 
fraternity.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
Grand  River  Lodge,  No.  34,  instituted  in 
1849,  and  the  last  survivor  of  its  original 
officers.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1887, 
he  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  Mason  in  Mich- 
igan. 

John  Pannell  came  here  in  1836,  and 
established  a  small  brewery,  the  first  in  the 
place,  which  he  sold  about  a  dozen  years 
later,  and  retired  to  a  quiet  life  of  farming 
and  gardening.  He  died  in  this  city  but  a 
few  months  ago,  aged  82  years. 

William  Haldane,  still  a  resident  of  this 
city,  was  among  the  pioneer  cabinet-makers 
here.  He  came  in  1836,  and  in  1837  builtj 
a  frame  dwelling  on  Prospect  Hill,  south- 
east corner  of  Ottawa  and  Pearl  streets. 
Subsequently  he  erected  a  brick  house  on 
the    same    spot,     which    has    twice    been 
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extended  downward,  on  account  of  street 
excavations  through  the  hill.  The  brick 
building  is  still  there.  Mr.  Haldane  is  well 
known  and  respected  by  all  the  old  resi- 
dents. 

Harry  Eaton  was  bred  a  farmer  in  Ver- 
mont, came  here  in  1836,  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile trade  and  lumbering.  He  was 
Sheriff  of  Kent  county  in  1841,  and  was  the 
first  Treasurer  of  Walker  Township.  He' 
was  also  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
Grand  River  Lodge,  No.  34,  F.  and  A.  M., 
and  at  his  death,  in  1859,  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons, 
then  in  session  here.  He  is  pleasantly 
remembered  by  the  early  residents,  as  a 
genial  and  entertaining  host,  at  a  neat  little 
grocery  and  restaurant,  which  stood  where 
now  is  the  north  end  of  Sweet's  Hotel  Block. 

Louis  Moran  came  here  as  a  clerk  for 
Louis  Campau  in  1833,  staid  but  a  short 
time  and  went  up  the  Thornapple  River, 
where  for  a  while  he  kept  the  tavern  at 
Scales's  Prairie,  near  Middleville.  He  came 
back  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1837,  and  was 
landlord  of  the  Eagle  Hotel.  He  was  made 
comparatively  poor  by  the  financial  crash  of 
1837,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  drove 
team  as  proudly  as  ever  he  hired  others  to 
drive  for  him.  Moran  was  a  man  of  pow- 
erful frame,  over  six  feet  tall,  erect  and  self- 
poised,  honest,  and  had  almost  unbounded 
faith  inhuman  honesty.  "How  much  does 
your  load  come  to?"  he  would  ask  of  the 
farmer  of  whom  he  purchased  a  load  of  hay. 
Receiving  a  reply,  he  would  throw  down  a 
handful  of  money,  with  the  remark,  "Count 
it  out,"  after  which  he  would  carefully  put 
the  rest  in  his  pocket,  in  full  confidence  that 
the  farmer  had  counted  it  correctly.  Late 
in  life  he  received  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of 
some  valuable  property  in  Detroit,  part  of 
his  father's  estate,  which  enabled  him  to 
live  in  quiet  and  comfort  thereafter.  Few 
men  among  the  pioneers  had  more  or  warmer 
friends  than  Louis  Moran. 

George  M.  Mills  and  Warren  P.  Mills 
came  in  1836,  from  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
and  were  in  business  about  a  dozen  years 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Canal  streets.  One  of  them  built  a  little 
one-story  store  on  Pearl  street,  west  of  the 
Arcade,  first  a  grocery,  and  later  the  shop 
where  E.  G.  Squiers  and  W.  D,  Foster 
began  work  at  the  tinsmith  business  in  this 
place;    afterward  occupied   by  Foster  and 


Parry.  The  building  disappeared  many 
years  ago,  giving  place  to  more  imposing 
structures.  George  M.  Mills  built  a  small, 
neat  residence  on  the  side  of  Prospect  Hill, 
a  little  further  east,  lived  there  a  few  years, 
and  about  1854  emigrated  to  Nebraska. 
He  died  in  1878.  Warren  P.  Mills,  in  1856, 
built  a  handsome  brick  residence  on  Mad- 
ison avenue.  He  was  a  jovial,  fat,  rollick- 
ing, fun-loving  person,  who  was  very  popular 
with  " Young  America,"  and  withal  was  an 
enterprising,  public-spirited  citizen.  He 
died  in  1868,  aged  56  years. 

Abel  Page  came  in  1836,  and  engaged 
here  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  He 
planted  the  first  nursery  of  any  pretensions 


ABEL   PAGE. 


in  this  valley,  and  for  years  supplied  set- 
tlers with  grafted  fruits  and  rare  plants. 
He  was  an  honest  and  very  pleasant  gentle- 
man, and  prominent  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Congregational  church  here.  The  clos- 
ing years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  pretty 
suburban  home  near  the  north  line  of  the 
city  on  the  Plainfield  road. 

James  M.  Nelson,  born  in  Milford,  Mass., 
November  27,  1810,  came  here  in  1836,  and 
made  the  place  his  home  during  life,  about 
fifty  years.  His  first  business  was  in  a 
store  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel.  Afterward 
he  was  engaged  quite  extensively  in  lumber- 
ing. With  H.  P.  Bridge  he  built  the  first 
saw  mill  on  the  canal.  His  brother,  Geo. 
C.  Nelson,  was  his  partner  until  1845,  and 
together  they  built,  in  1837,  a  saw  mill  on 
Mill  Creek,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Rapids 
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and  west  of  the  river,  the  first  mill  in  that 
region.  In  the  winter  of  1837-38,  when 
provisions  were  scarce,  James  M.  Nelson 
went  to  Indiana  in  search  of  hogs,  pur- 
chased two  hundred  and  eighty,  and  drove 
them  home,  where  they  were  gladly  received 
by  the  very  hungry  people.  Near  the  same 
time  he  started  with  five  others  to  explore 
the  Muskegon  River  region.  The  snow  was 
deep,  and  they  were  gone  several  days,  lost 
their  way,  and  were  thirty-six  hours  without 
food  before  reaching  home.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  among  the  first  to  raft  lumber  down 
Grand  River.  From  1841  he  served  as 
Postmaster  for  one  term.  About  1859  he 
went  out  of  the  lumbering  business,  and 
engaged  in  flouring.  Four  years  later,  he 
again  changed  his  business,  buying  with  his 
brother,  Ezra  T.  Nelson,  a  half  interest  in 
the  Comstock  furniture  factory,  and  oper- 
ated as  a  manufacturer  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Mr.  Nelson  was  a  strictly  and 
thoroughly  honest  man,  one  of  the  "repre- 
sentative self-made  men"  of  this  place,  who, 
by  his  enterprise,  integrity  and  industry 
commanded  the  esteem  of  this  community 
wherein  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Marks 
Episcopal  church,  and  influential  in  its 
councils  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1883.  George  C.  Nelson  is  still  in  business 
on  Monroe  street,  well  advanced  in  years. 

Samuel  F.  Butler  was  one  of  the  early 
cabinetmakers  here,  residing  first  on  Kent 
street,  afterward  on  Canal,  north  of  Bridge 
street,  a  highly  respected  citizen.  He  sud- 
denly dropped  dead,  April  3,  1856,  as  he 
was  passing  through  the  front  gate  to  his 
residence. 

Truman  Kellogg  came  in  1837,  and  set- 
tled on  a  farm  on  Lake  avenue.  Having  a 
decided  taste  for  horticulture,  he  entered 
enthusiastically  into  the  raising  of  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
choice  fruits,  and  established  a  handsome 
nursery;  also  planted  mulberry  (Morus  Mul- 
ticaulis)  and  began  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
raising  cocoons  and  winding  the  fiber  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
citizen,  of  decided  reformatory  tendencies, 
and  a  radical  Abolitionist.  He  lived  only 
about  eight  years  after  coming  here. 

James  A.  Rumsey  was  born  at  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  November  8,  18 14.  He  arrived  here 
June  6,  1837,  and  assisted  Henry  Stone  in 
building  a  house,  working  for  $15  per  month; 


afterward  worked  in  the  erection  of  the  first 
mill  on  the  canal  bank — the  "Big  Mill,"  as 
it  was  called  in  those  days — at  $1  per  day, 
for  Smith  &  Brownell,  its  builders.  Rum- 
sey took  charge  of  the  mill  and  ran  it  for 
some  time,  and  relates  that  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion  made  him  the  first  cooper 
in  Grand  Rapids,  both  for  flour  and  tight 
barrels.  Having  occasion  to  ship  a  quan- 
tity of  flour,  and  no  barrels,  he  procured 
from  a  man  down  the  river  a  lot  of  staves 
that  had  been  intended  for  the  Chicago 
market,  and,  having  with  him  a  kit  of 
coopers'  tools,  he  set  to  work  and  made  the 
barrels  for  the  flour.  Soon  afterward, 
impelled  by  a  similar  necessity,  he  made 
pork  barrels  for  the  packing  of  a  large 
quantity  of  pork  which  had  been  piled  up 
with  salt  to  keep  it  from  spoiling.  Mr. 
Rumsey  purchased  land  near  the  south  part 
of  the  city;  also  a  piece  above  the  north 
line,  on  the  west  side,  which  he  still  holds. 
He  owned  and  operated  a  mill  on  Plaster 
Creek,  where  the  upper  plaster  mill  now  is, 
and  a  small  saw  mill  on  the  little  -  stream 
which  comes  down  from  the  north  part  of 
Paris  township  into  Plaster  Creek.  He  is 
still  looking  hale  and  hearty  for  his  years, 
is  a  model  citizen,  enjoys  the  good  will  of 
every  one,  and  bids  fair  to  round  out  con- 
siderable more  interesting  history  before  he 
leaves  these  scenes. 

Edmund  B.   Bostwick  was  a  prominent 
man    among    the    pioneers.      He    fitted  up 
with  refined  taste  a  suburban  residence,  at 
the   corner   of   Cherry   street    and  College 
avenue,  and  platted  that  part  of  the  town 
known  as  Bostwick's  Addition.      Generous 
to  a  fault,  with  a  personal  appearance  of  great 
manly  beauty  and  dignity,  and  impulsively 
enterprising,  he  won  the  deferential  admira-   \ 
tion  of   his  friends;     and    his  friends  were     * 
everybody.      With  an  abundance  of  means     \ 
he  would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to      \ 
the  town,  but  for  lack  of  capital  he  failed  in      *, 
many  brilliant  schemes.    To  his  enthusiastic 
energy  in  the  early  development  of  this  town 
and  the  region  about  much  credit  is  due. 
He  started  for  California  in  1850,  overland, 
perished    on    the  way,   and  sleeps  his  last 
sleep    under    the    shadow  of    the    Rocky 
Mountains. 

Archibald  Salmon  was  one  of  the  early 
cabinet  makers  here,  and  an  excellent  work- 
man, an  accommodating  neighbor  and  good 
citizen.      He  removed  to  a  farm  in  Wyom- 
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ing  township  in  1851,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  passed  away  in 
1887,  aged  78  years. 

Aaron  Dikeman,  a  Native  of  Norwalk, 
Vt,  was  the  first  jeweler  who  established  a 
regular  trade  here.  He  came  in  1837,  and 
worked  diligently  at  his  business  thirty 
years,  when  he  retired  from  active  life.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  perfect  honor, 
truth  and  probity,  winning  and  holding  the 
fullest  love  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  was  a  Freemason,  and  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  Grand  River  Lodge,  No.  34;  and 
was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  church.  In  the  early 
days  he  was  interested  in  river  navigation. 
With  him  money  might  have  been  left 
uncounted,  or  jewels  unreceipted.  He  was 
fair  and  just  to  all,  the  highest  and  humblest 
alike,  and  between  any  dishonorable  act  and 
beggary  would  have  chosen  beggary  on  the 
instant.  No  better  words  need  be  spoken 
of  any  man.  He  died  in  1882,  upward  of 
eighty-six  years  of  age. 

James  McCray  came  to  Grandville  in 
1838,  and  settled  in  Grand  Rapids  about 
five  years  later.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
iron  founders  and  machinists,  a  skilled 
workman,  and  for  uprightness  and  integrity 
had  the  golden  opinions  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  died  suddenly  while  sitting  in  his 
chair,  in  185 1. 

George  Young  was  a  thoroughly  just  and 
companionable  citizen,  influential  in  the 
organization  and  support  of  the  First  Re- 
formed church,  giving  liberally  of  his  means 
to  the  erection  in  1842  of  their  first  house 
of  worship  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and 
Ottawa  streets,  originally  a  stone  building, 
but  now  remodeled  and  used  for  business 
purposes.*  Mr.  Young  settled  in  Grand 
Rapids  in  1837.  He  lived  a  little  outside 
of  town,  but  his  interests  and  feelings  were 
so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  its  citi- 
zens as  to  make  him  practically  one  of  them. 
His  ancestors  were  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  settled  at  an  early  day  on  the  Hudson 
River  near  Albany.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  settlement  of  the 
Holland  colony  in  Ottawa  county  in  1847. 
He  was  71  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1870. 

Henry  Stone,  in  1837,  built  him  a  house 
on  the  west  side  of  Kent  street,  midway 
\  between  Bridge  street  and  Crescent  avenue. 

e  soon   after  started   the  manufacture  of 


plows.  Opposite  him,  across  the  street, 
lived  H.  R.  Osborn,  a  blacksmith,  who  built 
a  house  still  standing  there,  familiarly  known 
as  the  Lucretia  Lyon  house.  Henry  Stone 
died  March  4,  1864. 

John  Kirkland  came  here  in  1837,  and  a 
few  years  later  established  a  cooper  shop 
near  South  Division  street,  where  he  made 
barrels  by  hand.  He  lived  to  be  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  and  died  greatly  beloved. 

William  Morman,  who  came  in  1837,  has 
been  for  about  half  a  century  the  leading 
lime  maker  and  dealer.  He  is  now  retired 
from  active  work,  well  advanced  in  years. 
He  was  born  May  9,  18 15,  in  England. 

Leonard  Covell,  a  Vermonter,  born  in 
1 816,  went  to  Connecticut  in  his  boyhood, 
and   came  here  June  6,  1837.      He  was  a 


LEONARD   COVELL. 


carpenter  and  builder  by  trade,  and  built 
the  first  Episcopal  Church,  northwest  cor- 
ner Division  street  and  Crescent  avenue,  a 
wood  building,  which  cost  about  $800.  He 
worked  for  some  time  building  houses  and 
stores,  then,  in  1844,  went  into  the  dry  goods 
trade,  which  he  followed  eleven  years.  He 
was  City  Marshal  in  1855,  then  for  some 
time  interested  in  the  livery  and  hotel 
business,  and  has  since  been  actively  con- 
nected with  several  public  improvement 
enterprises,  among  them  two  or  three  gravel 
roads,  into  the  country,  and  also  has  an 
interest  in  the  Fifth  National  Bank.  He 
is  still  (fall  of  1889)  a  public  spirited  citizen 
of  our  rapidly  growing  town. 
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■  Charles  P.  Babcock  was  a  bustling,  busy 
man  for  many  years,  sometimes  in  trade, 
sometimes  in  manufacturing,  sometimes  as 
landlord  entertaining  guests,  always  one 
whose  ambitions  were  greater  than  his  phys- 
ical strength.  He  removed  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1867. 

Daniel  Ball,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
beginning  in  the  early  village  days,  was  a 
man  of  tireless  activity  in  many  business 
lines.  In  trade  as  a  merchant,  and  in  stor- 
age and  forwarding;  in  steamboat  building 
and  navigation  enterprises;  in  manufactur- 
ing; in  real  estate  dealings  and  improve- 
ments, and  in  banking,  he  usually  kept 
himself  loaded  with  as  much  labor  and  respon- 
sibility as  three  or  four  ordinary  men  should 
carry.  He  had  great  tenacity  of  purpose, 
as  well  as  energy  and  industry,  and  knew 
no  such  thing  as  discouragement  so  long  as 
his  health  permitted  him  to  keep  upon  his 
feet.  He  began  business  in  Michigan  at 
Owosso;  came  here  about  1841,  and  removed 
to  New  York  in  1863,  leaving  here  many 
germs  of  his  planting  for  the  great  progress 
which  our  city  has  made. 

Another  of  the  moving  spirits  here  from 
1841  to  1853,  was  Henry  R.  Williams,  who, 
like  Daniel  Ball,  laid  well  some  of  the 
foundations  of  material  growth  and  the 
general  weal.  He  came  here  from  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  His  aspirations  were  far- 
reaching,  and  his  will  to  work  in  public  and 
private  enterprises  was  curbed  only  by  the 
limits  of  his  bodily  strength.  He  was  a 
popular  and  much  loved  citizen,  and  was 
the  first  Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids.  His 
mind  wore  out  his  physical  machinery,  and 
his  life  went  out  at  the  very  flower  of  his 
manhood,  July  19,  1853,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three  years.  Ball  and  Williams  were  both 
conspicuous  in  the  development  of  steam- 
boating  on  Grand  River. 

JOHN  BALL  was  born  on  Tenny's  Hill, 
near  Hebron,  Grafton  county,  N.  H., 
November  12,  1794,  an(*  died  at  his  Grand 
Rapids  homestead,  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
February  5,  1884.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
ten  children,  all  of  whom  he  survived  save 
one  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Powers,  of  Lansing- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Ball, 
was  a  native  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  and  his 
mother,  Sarah,  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Nevins,  of  Hancock,  N.  H.  Mr.  Ball's 
early  life  was  spent  at  hard  work  on  his 
father's    mountain-side  farm.     The  promi- 


nent incident  of  this  period  was  his  being 
listed  for  military  service  during  the  war  of 
181 2,  but,  the  war  soon  closing,  he  did  not 
serve.  At  twenty  he  had  had  but  three 
short  terms  of  winter  schooling;  but  pre- 
vailed upon  his  father  to  aid  him  to  take  a 
term  at  Salisbury  Academy.  With  this 
foundation  he  began  teaching  in  Vermont, 
in  order  to  continue  his  studies.  When,  a 
year  later,  he  announced  a  wish  to  attend 
Dartmouth  College,  his  father  looked  upon 
the  project  as  foolhardy  and  wrong,  espec- 
ially in  a  youngest  son,  who  should  stay  at 
home  and  care  for  his  parents.  He  was 
notified  that  no  help  could  be  afforded  him 
for  such  a  wild  scheme.  But  he  arranged 
with  his  youngest  brother,  William  Ball,  to 
take  the  farm  and  care  for  them,  while  he 
earned  his  way  through  Dartmouth,  grad- 
uating in  1820,  in  the  class  with  George  P. 
Marsh  and  Rufus  Choate.  During  the  next 
two  years  he  studied  law  with  Walbridge  & 
Lansing  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  teaching 
school  to  meet  expenses.  Then  he  left  for 
New  York  City,  and  sailed  for  Darien,  Ga. 
Nearing  port,  about  five  miles  from  the 
coast,  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  Mr.  Ball 
was  the  last  (save  the  Captain,  who  would 
not  go  and  was  drowned)  to  leave  the  ship, 
after  the  others  had  been  cared  for.  Friend- 
less and  penniless  he  reached  Darien,  but 
soon  found  a  position  as  teacher  near 
Savannah,  where  he  remained  six  months. 
He  then  returned  to  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y., 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1824, 
formed  a  partnership  with  Walter  Raleigh 
and  later  with  Jacob  C.  Lansing,  and  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace in~T827.  Two 
years  later  his  brother-in-law,  William  Pow- 
ers, was  burned  to  death  by  an  explosion  of 
varnish  in  his  oil  cloth  factory,-  and  Mr. 
Ball  at  once,  on  account  of  his  sister  and 
her  two  young  children,  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  factory,  learned  the  business, 
found  new  markets  for  the  goods,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  year  1831  had  paid  off  the 
debts  and  left  the  works  in  a  flourishing 
condition  (his  sister,  at  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's death,  had  asked  the  creditors  to 
take  the  factory  for  the  debts,  which  they 
refused  to  do).  This  being  accomplished, 
Mr.  Ball  was  free  to  carry  out  a  long- 
cherished  wish  to  cross  the  Continent — 
at  that  time  a  venturesome  and  almost 
unheard-of  undertaking.  January  1,  1832, 
he  left  for  Baltimore,  to  join  a  party  being 
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fitted  out  by  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  of  Boston. 
The  company  did  not  move  till  spring,  when 
they  went  sixty  miles  by  the  then  new  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  then  by  canal 
and  horseback  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  by 
river  to  St.  Louis,  then  a  small,  frontier, 
French  village.  At  Independence,  Mo., 
they  joined  the  celebrated  Capt.  William 
Sublette's  party,  and  began  a  four  months' 
tramp  across  the  plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  party  consisted  of  eighty 
men,  with  300  horses  and  mules.  Their 
main  subsistence  was  buffalo  meat — twice 
during  the  journey  they  were  several  days 
without  food,  and  at  one  time  two  days 
without  water.  In  June  they  went  through 
the  " South  Pass,"  ten  years  before  its  dis- 
covery by  John  G.  Fremont.  They  were 
frequently  aided  by  Indians,  of  whose  hon- 
esty and  kindness  Mr.  Ball  never  tired  of 
telling.  In  one  case  an  Indian  followed 
them  two  days  to  return  a  knife  that  had 
been  carelessly  left  in  camp,  and  refused  to 
receive  any  trinket,  money  or  other  reward 
therefor.  After  the  mountains  were  reached 
the  party  began  to  separate,  leaving  only 
twelve  when  they  came  to  the  upper  streams 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  make  their  way 
without  a  guide  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  and 
Fort  Vancouver,  ninety  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where  they  were 
received  by  Dr.  McLaughlin,  resident  rep- 
resentative of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
and  Governor  of  the  then  English  Territory. 
Here  Mr.  Ball  remained  as  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin's guest,  and  here  during  the  following 
winter  taught  the  first  school  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Here  also  he  wrote 
an  account  of  his  journey,  geographical, 
geological  and  descriptive,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science.  In 
the  spring  of  1833  he  became  the  first 
American  farmer  of  Oregon.  Learning  that 
American  immigrants  were  expected,  he 
obtained  a  few  tools  and  some  seed  wheat, 
went  up  the  Willamette  River  to  near  where 
the  city  of  Portland  was  afterward  founded, 
built  a  cabin,  with  the  help  of  some  French 
neighbors,  and  raised  sixteen  acres  of  wheat. 
The  immigrants  did  not  come,  and  he  sold 
his  crop  tp  pay  his  passage  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  En  route  the  vessel  lay  three  weeks 
at  San  Francisco,  then  a  Spanish  mission, 
with  a  few  fishermen's  huts.  Where  now  is 
the  great  city  were  only  sand  dunes  and 
marshes.     At   Honolulu  he   met  a  former 


classmate,  a  Mr.  Hinkley,  and  a  Mr.  Brins- 
maid,  lead  merchants  there,  and  as  an 
invited  guest  met  the  native  King,  Tam- 
ahameha  I.,  and  his  retinue.  In  January 
Mr.  Ball  boarded  a  New  Bedford  whaler, 
bound  for  Tahiti  and  around  Cape  Horn 
for  home.  After  a  tempestuous  voyage, 
being  out  of  sight  of  land  seventy  days, 
Rio  Janerio  was  reached  June  1,  and  there 
he  fortunately  secured  passage  as  cap- 
tain's clerk  on  the  U.  S.  War  Schooner 
Boxer,  commanded  by  Lieutenant,  after- 
ward Admiral,  Farragut.  Returning  to 
Lansingburgh,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of 
adventure,  Mr.  Ball  found  he  had  been 
given  up  for  lost  by  most  of  his  old  friends. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  practiced  law  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  then  accepted  an  offer 
from  capitalists  to  go  west  and  invest  in 
lands  at  his  discretion.  He  arrived  at 
Grand  Rapids  in  November,  1836,  returned 
to  Detroit  to  complete  business  arrange- 
ments, and  opened  a  law  office  here  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  having  as  partners  at  dif- 
ferent times  George  Martin  (afterward  Chief 
Justice),  S.  L.  Withey  (who  became  U.  S. 
Judge),  Edward  E.  Sargeant  and  James 
H.  McKee.  The  partnership  of  Ball  & 
McKee  lasted  thirty-four  years.  In  1 837  Mr. 
Ball  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  as  a  Democrat,  to  which  party 
he  always  adhered,  and  served  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1838.  Two  years  later  Governor 
Barry  appointed  him  to  select  and  locate 
400,000  acres  of  Internal  Improvement 
lands  granted  by  the  General  Government 
to  this  State.  The  location  of  these  lands 
in  Kent  and  adjoining  counties  aided  mate- 
rially in  attracting  settlers  to  this  part  of 
the  State.  He  was  also  much  interested  in 
the  public  schools,  and  was  for  twenty-one 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Of  his  life  at  Grand  Rapids  much  more  is 
told  in  these  pages,  in  his  notes  of  early 
times  in  this  Valley,  and  in  connection  with 
other  topics.  He  went  through  a  long  life 
with  his  eyes  open;  traveled  extensively  at 
home  and  in  Europe;  was  a  close  observer 
of  men  and  of  Nature,  and  to  an  unusual 
degree  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Ball  was  married  December  31,  1849, 
to  Mary  T.,  daughter  of  Arthur  L.  Webster, 
of  Plymouth,  N.  H.  Of  ten  children  born 
of  this  union,  five  are  living. 

James  Ballard,  who  came  in  1838  from 
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Vermont,  was  especially  a  representative 
Congregational  minister  and  school  teacher 
here.  He  went  upon  a  farm  in  Paris  at  an 
early  day,  which  he  cultivated  many  years, 
coming  to  town  regularly  on  his  duties  cler- 
ical and  scholastic.  He  was  a  man  of  firm 
mind  and  radical  tendencies,  earnest  and 
zealous  in  whatever  cause  he  considered 
reformatory,  and  left  an  enduring  impress 
upon  many  who  came  within  range  of  his 
conscientious  example  and  teachings.  He 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Williams  College.  He  married,  at 
Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1831,  Emeline  Hinsdill, 
a  highly  gifted  and  cultivated  lady,  who  was 
a  loving  companion  and  helpmeet  for  him 
while  she  lived.  During  several  years  after 
the  war  Mr.  Ballard  labored  as  a  teacher 
among  the  Freedmen  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Joseph  J.  Baxter  came  from  Vermont. 
He  was  a  carpenter  and  millwright,  and  was 
among  the  pioneer  wagon  makers.  Later 
he  was  in  the  livery  business,  grocery  and 
feed  trade,  and  bed  spring  making,  succes- 
sively. His  first  house,  built  about  1843, 
is  yet  standing  at  the  corner  north  of  Foun- 
tain and  west  of  North  Division  street. 

William  Bemis  was  forty  years  or  more  a 
merchant  on  Monroe  street,  and  at  his  death 
his  sons,  the  Bemis  Brothers,  succeeded  tb 
his  trade.  He  was  a  quiet,  steady-going 
citizen,  held  in  universal  esteem. 

Richard  E.  Butterworth  was  born  in 
Jamaica,  West  India  Islands,  of  British 
parentage,  and  was  an  engineer,  educated  at 
Manchester,  England.  He  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1843,  and  purchased  land  just 
southwest  of  the  city,  where  he  developed  a 
gypsum  quarry,  and  engaged  in  plaster 
manufacture  about  nine  years  later.  Sell- 
ing his  mill  and  property  there,  he  moveoj 
into  the  city  in  1856,  and  lived  here  till  his 
death,  at  nearly  82  years  of  age,  in  1888. 
Here  he  engaged  in  the  foundry  and  machine 
business,  buying  therefor  the  iron  works  at 
the  foot  of  the  east-side  canal,  which  he  car- 
ried on  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  built 
three  brick  blocks  near  those  works.  At 
one  time  he  established  a  petroleum  refinery, 
but  this  business  was  soon  discontinued. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
pertinacity,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
productiveness  and  wealth  of  the  city.  In  his 
later  years  he  traveled  much  in  Europe,  and 
in  the  Pacific  region  of  this   country,  and, 


being  a  constant  reader,,  acquired  a  great 
fund  of  information.  One  of  his  latest  acts 
was  a  gift  of  about  $12,000  to  the  founding 
of  St.  Mark's  Hospital. 

George  Coggeshall  was  one  of  the  comers 
of  1836,  and  at  an  early  day  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  built  a  dwelling  house  on  the 
corner  of  Kent  and  Bridge  streets,  east  of 
the  Bridge  street  house,  where  he  lived  till 
1861.  He  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  early 
days,  plain,  direct  and  blunt  in  speech,  and' 
always  meaning  just  what  he  said.  During, 
many  years  he  was  the  attorney  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Lucius  Lyon  interests  in  what 
was  called  the  Kent  plat. 

Alfred  X.  Cary  was  engaged  in  trade  on 
Monroe  street  as  early  as  1843;  a  well- 
known  and  respected  citizen  and  business 
man  till  his  death  in  1882;  as  merchant, 
hotel  landlord,  steamboat  captain,  flouring 
mills  manager,  and  as  an  honorable  servant 
of  the  public  in  various  official  positions. 

Charles  P.  Calkins  was  one  of  the  very 
early  lawyers,  and  has  seen  about  all  there 
is  of  the  growth  of  more  than  half  a  century 
in  this  town.  He  was  born  at  Hinesburgh, 
Vt.,  January  24,  1803. 

William  H.  Godfroy  was  the  first  hotel 
keeper;  afterward  a  merchant,  and  both  he 
and  his  brother  John  had  considerable  trade 
with  the  Indians  as  long  as  the  natives 
remained  near  this  place., 

John  F.  Godfroy  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1837,  when  but  thirteen  years  old.  Even 
at  that  early  age  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Indian  trade,  with  his  older  brother  and 
with  the  Ewings  of  Indiana.  He  was  born 
at  Detroit,  July  4,  1824.  His  business  in 
connection  with  the  fur  trade  carried  him 
over  the  entire  State  and  the  Lake  Superior 
country,  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
representative  men  of  both  white  and  Indian 
races,  and  especially  influential  among  the 
latter.  In  Grand  Rapids  he  afterward  set- 
tled down  to  mercantile  and  real  estate 
dealings.  He  was  averse  to  holding  public 
official  positions;  but  was  chosen  in  1853 
and  served  as  Recorder  of  the  city  for  one 
term.  He  was  three  times  married:  first, 
to  Lucilia  Genereaux;  second,  to  Mary  St. 
Aubin;  third,  to  Adelaide  M.  Moross,  who 
survives  him.  He  was  a  man  of  genial 
sociability;  kind-hearted,  intelligent,  and 
honorable,  and  a  devout  adherent  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  this  city  January  25,  1876. 
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Toussaint  Campau,  a  resident  from  1828, 
was  in  trade  here  for  some  years;  and 
George  Campau  improved  a  farm  which 
now  is  included  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  city. 

John  Scott  and  James  Phillips  were  the 
pioneer  barbers.  Scott,  sometimes  nick- 
named General  Scott,  was  a  fat  jolly  mulatto, 
and  the  first  of  his  craft  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  advertise  his  trade  in  the  newspapers. 
In  addition  to  his  skill  with  the  razor,  he 
was  an  excellent  cook,  and  a  general  favor- 
ite about  the  National  Hotel.  Phillips,  as 
dark  and  shiny  as  any  of  his  race,  was  a 
steady,  respected  citizen,  and  kept  a  barber 
shop  twenty  years  or  more.  There  were 
few  other  colored  residents  in  the  early  vil- 
lage days.    . 

Jacob  Rogers  came  from  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  in  1836.  He  was  a  sturdy  farmer, 
and  lived  a  little  way  south  of  the  city 
upward  of  thirty  years. 

William  G.  Mosely  and  family  came  from 
Westfield,  Mass.,  to  Grand  Rapids,  in  1837. 
From  Detroit  they  came  through  the  woods 
with  a  two-horse  wagon,  and  were  six  days 
on  the  journey.  He  was  a  mechanic,  and 
aided  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the 
early  buildings.  His  son,  Charles  Mosely, 
was  a  small  lad  when  the  family  moved 
here.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  clerk  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  Postoffice,  and  served  as 
such  under  two  or  three  Postmasters.  For 
a  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade. 
He  has  now  for  some  years  been  operating 
in  real  estate,  chiefly  as  agent. 

George  W.  Pattison,  who  started  the  first 
newspaper  in  Grand  Rapids,  after  selling  it, 
went  in  1838  to  Calhoun  county,  and  has 
since  lived  most  of  the  time  in  Detroit, 
where  he  has  been  connected  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  newspapers  within  the  last 
forty  years.  After  leaving  Grand  Rapids, 
he  was  for  some  years  a  Quaker  preacher. 

Charles  I.  Walker  came  in  1836,  and 
began  making  investments  in  land  here- 
about, as  the  agent  of  Junius  H.  Hatch. 
The  panic  of  1837  put  a  damper  on  real 
estate  speculations,  and  he  purchased  the 
Grand  River  Times,  but  did  not  keep  it 
long.  He  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  the. 
village  of  Grand  Rapids.  Here  he  began 
the  study  of  law,  in  the  office  of  George 
Martin.  In  1840  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
this  district  in  the  Legislature.  Since  1851 
he  has  resided  at  Detroit.     Religiously,  by 


education,  he  was  originally  a  Quaker.  In 
the  fall  of  1888  he  visited  Grand  Rapids, 
and  beheld  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of 
the  place  during  the  forty  years  since  he  was 
Village  Treasurer,  in  the  new  City  Hall,  at 
the  dedication  of  which  he  participated  in 
the  exercises.  He  has  held  many  positions 
of  honor  and  trust  in  the  State. 

A  conspicuously  odd  or  eccentric  person- 
age on  the  streets  in  the  village  days,  was 
Calvin  Hinds.  He  lived  a  little  out  of  town, 
west  of  the  river,  but  his  visits  to  the  busi- 
ness part  were  almost  as  regular  as  the  day- 
light. He  was  a  man  of  some  education, 
of  peculiar  humor,  witty  and  sometimes 
severely  satirical.  Though  an  object  of  all 
sorts  of  ridicule,  and  occasionally  of  abuse, 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to  physical 
retaliation,  depending  upon  his  ready  tongue 
as  his  most  potent  weapon  of  offense  and 
defense.  He  had  been  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness before  coming  here,  and  was  possessed 
of  the  idea  that  in  some  way  Deacon 
Stephen  Hinsdill  was  responsible  for  his 
misfortunes;  he  had  grown  somewhat  dis- 
sipated, and  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  was  morbidly  sensitive  upon  that 
point.  Pages  might  be  written  in  descrip- 
tion of  his  adventures  and  eccentricities,  but 
one  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
his  peculiar  characteristics.  At  times  he 
was  piously  reverential  and  scrupulously 
chaste  in  language;  at  other  times  exces- 
sively profane  and  vulgar.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  was  very  noisy,  some  young  men, 
one  of  their  number  acting  in  the  guise  of 
an  officer,  arrested  and  took  him  "to  jail." 
Their  "jail"  was  an  apartment  under  the 
rear  of  the  Congregational  church.  It  was 
closed  with  a  strong  door  and  a  padlock, 
and,  having  locked  him  in,  the  boys  retired 
a  short  distance.  After  exhausting  his 
vocabulary  of  epithets  upon  his  tormentors, 
he  threw  himself  against  the  door,  burst  it 
from  its  hinges,  took  it  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  marched  down  Monroe  street,  shouting: 
"Here  I  come,  with  the  gates  of  Gaza  on 
my  back !"  When  Dr.  Penney's  lecture 
room,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  at 
Bridge  street,  was  erected,  and  Ebenezer 
Anderson  was  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  plastering,  Mr.  Hinds  went  across 
the  bridge,  considerably  under  the  influence 
of  strong  drink,  walked  into  the  building, 
went  behind  the  speaker's  desk,  upon  which 
-he  placed  his  hat,  reverentially  folded  his 
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hands,  closed  his  eyes  and  made  a  fervent 
prayer  (in  dedication  of  the  building,  as  he 
explained).  Mr.  Anderson,  relating  the 
circumstance,  said  he  was  never  so  aston- 
ished in  his  life  before.  While  Deacon 
Hinsdill  was  in  his  last  sickness,  in  his 
house  a  little  south  of  the  Division  Street 
Methodist  Church,  Mr.  Hinds  came  along 
in  front  of  the  place,  one  balmy  evening, 
quite  late,  knelt  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
prayed  with  great  fervor  and  apparent 
earnestness  for  the  man  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  enemy,  and  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
distinctly  in  several  of  the  houses  about;  clos- 
ing with  invocation:  "O  Lord,  may  his  last 
hours  be  peaceful,  and  his  soul,  redeemed,  be 
taken  with  the  blest  into  Thy  kingdom,  if  it  be 
consistent  with  Thy  will — but,  O  Lord,  we 
awfully  fear  that  it  isn't  !  "  Strangely  in 
keeping  with  his  life  was  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hinds,  which  occurred  soon  after.  He 
said  to  several  whom  he  met,  when  leaving 
the  village  one  evening,  that  he  had  a  "sum- 
mons to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  Court  of 
Heaven"  on  the  morrow,  and  that  he  should 
never  come  to  this  side  of  the  river  again. 
The  next  morning  he  was  dead. 

Simeon  M.  Johnson  had  an  agency  for 
fire  insurance  as  early  as  1837.  He  was 
later  a  newspaper  editor,  a  lawyer  and 
politician,  and  about  1852  removed  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Haley  F.  Barstow  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1844.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  a  ready  writer  and  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  early  newspapers  here. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  William  G. 
Mosely.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  after 
a    residence  of  twenty-seven  years. 

Robert  M.  Collins  came  here  a  youth  in 
the  early  days  of  the  village,  and  learned 
the  printer's  art;  was  afterward  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  trade;  a  very  active 
and  energetic  citizen,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  corporate 
existence.  He  was  widely  known  and 
highly  respected. 

Truman  H.  Lyon  was  a  native  of  Shel- 
burne,  Vermont,  came  to  Michigan  in  1836 
and  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1840,  and  resided 
here  until  his  death,  thirty-one  years  later, 
at  the  age  of  71.  He  was  generally  prom- 
inent in  active  business  life,  and  also  filled 
a  number  of  positions  of  public  trust  and 
responsibility,  honorably  and  with  fidelity. 


He  served  two  terms  as  Postmaster,  and  in 
1854  was  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1856 
he  built  the  brick  block  at  14  Canal  street, 
long  known  as  Masonic  Hall,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  elegant  structure  for  those  days. 
He  was  a  prominent  Mason  and  Master  of 
Grand  River  Lodge  No.  34,  a  number  of 
years.  In  politics  he  was  a  Jacksonian 
Democrat,  and  in  religious  affiliation  an 
Episcopalian.  He  was  a  citizen  of  sterling 
uprightness,  and  true  gentility  of  character. 

Wilder  D.  Foster  was  a  native  of  Orange 
county,  New  York.  He  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1838,  and  resided  here  until  he 
died,  September  20,  1873,  aged  54  years. 
He  began  life  as  a  mechanic  in  a  tin  shop, 
and  was  among  the  founders  of  the  hardware 
trade  here.  The  prominent  points  of  his 
business  life  near  the  foot  of  Monroe  street, 
are  given  elsewhere.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
trade  which  made  him  well  known  through- 
out the  State.  As  a  successful  merchant,  a 
public-spirited  citizen  and  an  honest  man, 
whose  spoken  word  was  the  very  synonym 
for  integrity,  he  won  the  explicit  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an  indus- 
trious, practical,  earnest  man,  a  man  of 
principle  and  good  judgment,  and  was  often 
called  to  public  stations  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. In  city  offices,  from  Alderman  to 
Mayor;  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in 
Congress,  his  scrupulous  fidelity  won  univer- 
sal commendation.  In  politics  he  was  an 
ardent  Republican.  He  was  not  a  church 
member,  but  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  of  which  his  wife  was 
a  member.  He  married  in  1849  Fanny 
Lovell,  of  Ionia.  His  home  life  was  a 
happy  one.  Modest,  self-reliant,  honest, 
amiable  and  whole-hearted,  he  left  behind 
him  the  rich  fragrance  of  a  good  name. 

Philander  Tracy,  a  native  of  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  began  active  life  as  a 
sailor  on  the  lakes,  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago,  and  with  his  schooner  visited 
Grand  Haven  as  early  as  1824.  He  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  in  1836.  Two  years  later 
he  moved  to  Lowell,  returned  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1845,  and  resided  here  until  he 
died  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  72  years.  His 
principal  occupation  was  that  of  lumber- 
man, in  which  he  was  moderately  successful. 
Physically  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame, 
and  an  untiring  worker.  He  was  strictly 
upright  in  business,  plain  of  speech,  strong 
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willed,  firm  in  judgment,  and  a  well 
respected  citizen.  In  1840,  under  the  old 
county  court  system,  he  was  elected  Asso- 
ciate Judge,  and  served  one  term. 

John  M.  Fox,  who  came  into  the  valley 
in  1837,  and  after  1846  resided  many  years 
in  Grand  Rapids,  was  well  known  and 
respected  as  a  citizen,  business  man  and  a 
public  officer.  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  he  resided  at  Lowell,  where  he  died 
January  4,  1873,  aged  62  years. 

John  W.  Squier  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  early  life  lived  near  Seneca 
Lake,  New  York.  He  came  to  Washtenaw 
county  in  1834  and  to  Grand  Rapids  in 
1842.  He  followed  the  flouring  business 
thirty  years.  He  was  a  plain,  positive  man, 
but  accommodating  and  genial,  universally 
known  and  esteemed  throughout  this  valley. 

Jedediah  Gray  was  a  wagon  maker  by 
trade,  who  died  in  1876.  In  1846  he  had  a 
shop  on  the  alley  north  of  Bridge  street, 
between  Kent  and  Ottawa,  with  turning 
lathe  and  some  light  machinery,  for  which 
the  motive  power  was  the  stream  from  what 
has  since  been  called  the  Kusterer  spring, 
turned  upon  an  overshot  wheel.  In  early 
life  he  served  as  captain  in  the  Florida  war. 

Henry  Seymour  came  from  Onondaga 
county,  New  York,  in  1842,  and  was  the 
first  teacher  of  an  academic  school  in  this 
town.  In  1844  he  married  Jeannette,  daugh- 
ter of  Stephen  Hinsdill.  He  was  a  man  of 
mild  manners  and  gentle  spirit.  In  after 
life  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and 
served  a  term  each  as  Representative  and 
a  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Robert  S.  Parks,  a  native  of  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  came  to  Michigan  in 
1823  and  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1844.  About 
1830  he  assisted  in  surveying  Govern- 
ment lands  between  Maple  River  and  Grand 
Rapids,  on  the  south  side  of  Grand  River. 
After  coming  here  he  was  many  years 
prominent  in  the  building  and  running 
of  steamboats.  He  built  three  for  Grand 
River,  one  for  Muskegon  River,  and  one 
for  White  River.  Always  a  bustling,  good- 
natured  man,  his  friends  were  everybody. 

Christopher  W.  Leffingwell,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  city,  was  prominent  in  organ- 
izing the  local  military  companies.  He  was 
an  attorney,  officiated  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  was  at  times  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business. 

Knowlton  S.  Pettibone,  a  settler  from  Ver- 


mont in  ^1836,  was  a  surveyor  and  civil 
engineer/  and  followed  that  profession  nearly 
all  his  life.  A  resident  here  upward  of 
forty  years,  he  performed  a  great  amount  of 
useful  service  for  individuals  and  the  public. 
He  was  a  man  of  steady  habits,  quiet 
demeanor  and  irreproachable  character. 

Daniel  Marsac  came  here  in  1828,  and 
afterward  was  many  years  an  Indian  trader 
at  Lowell.  He  was  held  in  great  esteem 
by  all  the  pioneers. 

Damon  Hatch,  in  the  village  days,  lived 
in  a  square  stone  cottage  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  College  avenue  and  Cherry  street. 


DAMON   HATCH. 


He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  citizen,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural 
Society  in  its  early  years.  He  died  at  Can- 
andaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1876. 

James  Mortimer  Smith  was  a  man  well 
known  in  the  valley  during  the  forty  years 
after  1836.  He  settled  first  in  Muskegon 
county  >  and  after  about  1855  resided  in  this 
city.  For  many  years  prior  to  his  death  in 
1879,  his  home  was  an  elegant  residence  at 
the  junction  of  State  and  Cherry  streets. 

John  Mathison,  a  native  of  England,  came 
here  in  1838,  and  was  a  resident  until  his 
death — about  forty-two  years.  He  was  a 
tailor,  and  followed  that  trade  and  the  busi- 
ness of  a  merchant  clothier,  near  the  lower 
end  of  Monroe  street. 

James  H.  Scott,  about  1842,  came  from 
Oswego  county,  New  York,  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  pail  manufacture.  He  resided 
here  during  life,  a  period  of  thirty -six  years, 
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and  left  a  pleasant  memory  as  an  enterpris- 
ing citizen  and  genial  gentleman. 

Lewis  Martin,  a  German  by  birth,  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  about  1852,  and  was  in  the 
mercantile  business  nearly  thirty  years,  near 
the  corner  of  West  Bridge  and  Front 
streets.  He  was  a  trusty,  capable  man,  and 
represented  his  ward  several  years  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Lewis  Porter  came  from  Chicago  about 
1848,  and  opened,  where  Sweet's  Hotel 
Block  now  stands,  the  first  store  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  clothing  trade.  In  1856 
he  built  a  brick  block  at  17  Canal  street. 
In  1867  he  removed  to  Washington.  After- 
ward he  purchased  the  old  Congregational 
church  property,  that  where  the  Porter 
Block,  which  he  built,  now  stands.  He 
died  suddenly  in  Washington,  February  11, 
1882. 

Henry  H.  Philbrick,  a  teacher  of  music, 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  about  1840,  and 
erected  the  square  wood  cottage  still  stand- 
ing on  Fulton  street,  just  east  of  the  park. 
In  1866  he  removed  to  California,  and  died 
there  about  sixteen  years  later. 

Joel  Philbrick  came  in  1848,  and  settled 
at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Barclay  streets, 
at  which  time  there  were  only  two  or  three 
houses  east  of  him  on  the  north  side  of  Ful- 
ton street.  He  resided  on  or  near  that  spot 
upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

William  Thum,  a  native  of  Germany, 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  the  early  days  of 
the  city.  He  was  a  druggist,  and  known 
over  the  State  as  a  very  skillful  compound- 
ing chemist.  He  removed  to  Detroit,  and 
after  sixteen  years  returned,  and  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  here.  He  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease,  March  11,  1883, 
aged  sixty.  His  sons  Hugo  and  Ferdinand, 
are  the  druggists  at  84  Canal  street. 

Gaius  S.  Deane  was  a  Vermonter.  He 
a  came  to  Lyons  in  1837,  and  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids in  1843.  Here  until  his  death,  a  period 
of  forty  years,  he  was  engaged  as  a  foundry- 
man  and  dealer  in  castings.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  upright  man  who  enjoyed  the 
highest  respect  and  most  implicit  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Luman  R.  Atwater  came  from  Vermont  in 
1837,  and  has  resided  in  Grand  Rapids  ever 
since.  He  was  a  mechanic,  but  has  fol- 
lowed besides  a  variety  of  occupations  and 
professions,  always  with  strict  honesty  and 
propriety.      An    unswerving   prohibitionist, 


regular  and  methodical  in  habits,  through  life 
he  has  been  a  conspicuous  exemplar  of  per- 
pendicular and  conscientious  integrity. 

William  Sibley  was  a  navigator  upon  the 
river  about  as  soon  as  there  were  any  boats 
to  command,  and  was  a  popular  steamboat 
captain  for  many  years.  His  homestead 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
old  Indian  village. 

Simeon  S.  Stewart  was  one  of  the  comers 
of  the  spring  of  1836.  With  a  span  of 
horses  and  wagon  he  drove  through  from 
Detroit,  bringing  his  family  and  household 
goods  and  $1,800  in  cash.  He  settled  on 
the  north  side  of  Bridge  street,  and  lived  in 
a  slab  house  a  little  below  Ottawa  street. 
Slab  shanties  were  among  .the  makeshifts  for 
dwellings  in  many  instances  before  other 
sawed  lumber  became  plenty.  In  that 
shanty,  in  March,  1837,  his  son,  now  a  res- 
ident of  the  city,  was  born.  He  was  a 
mason  by  trade,  did  some  of  the  earliest 
stone  work,  and  made  lime  for  it.  After 
about  ten  years  he  moved  to  a  farm  a  few 
miles  out  on  the  Cascade  road,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Orrin  McClure  came  from  Vermont  and 
settled  in  Grand  Rapids,  by  Coldbrook,  in 
1836.  He  subsequently  removed  to  a  farm, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1889  was  yet  living 
near  Berlin,  Ottawa  county.  George  T. 
McClure,  his  son,  an  ex- soldier,  is  now  a 
wide-awake  citizen  of  Grand  Rapids.  Hor- 
ace McClure  (a  brother  of  Orrin)  was  among 
the  house  painters,  in  the  village  days,  and 
is  now  a  resident  of  the  city. 

William  I.  Blakely  was  born  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.;  June  29,  18 10. 
He  came  to  Grand  Rapids  June  6,  1837, 
and  here  resided  continuously  fifty- two  years 
— till  his  death  in  1889.  His  business  for 
some  years  was  that  of  carpenter,  joiner  and 
house  builder.  During  his  school  days  he  was, 
for  some  time,  a  pupil  of  Millard  Fillmore. 
In  1 841  he  was  appointed  a  U.  S.  Deputy  Mar- 
shal and  served  four  years.  He  also  at  various 
periods  held  local  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  performed  the  duties  pertaining 
thereto  honorably  and  faithfully.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  Whig,  politically,  and  later  a 
Republican.  In  religious  views  he  was 
liberal  and  tolerant.  He  was  quiet  and  unos- 
tentatious in  bearing  and  generally  beloved 
for  his  domestic  virtues  and  his  integrity. 
He  married,  in  1842,  Mary  L.  Green,  who, 
with  one  son,  survives  him. 
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Hiram  Jenison  settled  near  Grandville, 
just  west  of  the  county  line,  in  1836,  and 
soon  after  came  his  brothers  Luman  and 
Lucius  (twins).  They  are  natives  of  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York.  Though  some 
miles  out,  the  J  enisons  have  always  been  so 
actively  associated  with  Grand  Rapids  peo- 
ple in  society  and  business  as  to  seem  almost 
identical  in  citizenship.  The  twins  have 
never  married,  though  they  have  passed  the 
middle  of  the  last  decade  of  the  length  of 
life  usually  allotted  to  man.  These  have 
ever  been  a  bustling,  public- spirited  family. 

Nehemiah  White,  a  chair- maker  in  the 
village  days,  lived  on  Division  street  at  the 
Lyon  street  corner.  He  was  a  citizen  with 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  and  a  luxury  to  be 
acquainted.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  slim, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  in  deportment  a 
gentleman  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
Christian  kindness.  He  died  in  1859,  at  the 
age  of  76  years,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic 
honors.  He  was  a  highly  esteemed  com- 
municant in  St.  Mark's  Church. 

Sarell  and  Ransom .  E.  Wood  (brothers) 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  about  1853,  and  were 
among  the  active  and  enterprising  men  for 
some  fifteen  years.  Sarell  took  much  interest 
in  manufacturing  ventures  and  in  improve- 
ments. They  built  themselves  handsome 
residences,  Sarell  on  the  north  and  Ransom 
on  the  south  side  of  Fulton  street,  well  up 
toward  Lake  avenue.  Sarell  died  in  this  city, 
April  2,  1869.  Ransom  went  abroad  and 
died  just  after  returning  from  Europe,  in 
New  York  City,  June  28,  1881.  They  were 
New  Englanders  by  birth. 

John  W.  Gunnison  was  born  in  Goshen, 
N.  H.,  November  10,  181 2.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1835,  and  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Artillery. 
In  1 841  he  married  Martha  Delony,  of 
Georgia,  and  between  that  time  and  1849 
was  in  the  topographical  department  of  the 
regular  Army,  engaged  in  the  coast  survey 
of  the  great  lakes.  In  1844  he  entered  a 
tract  of  land  south  of  West  Fulton  street, 
and  made  Grand  Rapids  his  family  home. 
After  1 849  he  was  engaged  in  the  topographic 
survey  of  the  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  where,  on  Sevier  River,  October  26, 
1853,  he  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Pah-Ute 
Indians.  He  was  greatly  beloved,  and  his 
death  was  sincerely  mourned  in  this  city. 
One  who  was  with  him  in  1 844,  surveying  the 
region  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  expresses 


the  opinion  that  his  slayers  were  Mormons 
disguised  as  Indians;  and  describes  him  as 
tall  in  stature,  slim,  and  active,  talented, 
energetic  and  enterprising,  and  a  worker  who 
frequently  tired  out  the  others  of  his  party. 
He  is  well  remembered  by  many  of  the  older 
citizens  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Henry  Bremer,  a  graduate  from  a  college 
in  Germany,  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1850, 
and  resided  here  until  his  death  in  1883, 
engaged  principally  in  manufactures  and  the 
grocery  trade.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
genial  disposition,  and  had  the  respect  and 
warm  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  either  in  business  or  social  life. 
He  was  several  times  chosen  to  official  posi- 
tions in  the  city,  and  in  1872,  and  again  in 
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1874,  was  elected  County  Treasurer.  In  all 
his  trusts  he  was  a  faithful  officer,  the  very 
embodiment  of  scrupulous  honesty. 

Wright  L.  Coffinberry  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster, O.,  April  5,  1807.  His  parents  were 
born  in  Virginia,  and  were  pioneers  in  Ohio. 
In  youth  he  received  a  moderate  education 
in  the  common  schools;  but  later  in  life,  by 
practical  application  and  experience,  became 
well  versed  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  as  a 
student  of  archaeology.  After  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  he  learned  the  trades  of  carpenter 
and  millwright,  which  he  followed  thirteen 
years.  In  1836  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Engineers  Corps  of  Ohio,  and  civil 
engineering  was  his  favorite  occupation 
thereafter,  during  life.  He  was  an  expert 
mechanic,    and   an  excellent  draughtsman. 
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He  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1846,  and  at 
first  operated  a  watch  and  clock  repairing 
establishment  on  Monroe  street,  afterward 
removing  to  Canal  street.  In  1850  he  was 
chosen  the  first  City  Surveyor,  to  which 
place  he  was  again  elected  in  1854,  and  held 
it  three  years.  In  1853  he  was  in  Govern- 
ment service,  surveying  public  lands  in 
Michigan.  In  1859  he  surveyed  a  State 
road  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Kent 
county  to  Northport,  and  in  the  following 
year  filled  a  contract  for  cutting  out  and 
bridging  forty  miles  of  it  north  of  Newaygo. 
In  the  survey  he  and  his  party  of  picked  men 
camped  in  the  woods,  and  carried  their  knap- 
sacks for  thirty  nights  and  days.  In  1861 
he  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  raised  Company 
C  of  the  First  Michigan  Engineers  and 
Mechanics,  and  served  a  year  and  a  half  as 
its  Captain,  when  he  resigned.  Mr.  Coffin- 
berry  married,  near  Mansfield,  O.,  August 
18,  1 83 1,  Jane  Beach,  who  was  his  life  com- 
panion during  fifty- seven  years,  and  survives 
him.  He  died  suddenly,  in  a  street  car, 
March  26,  1889.  "Here  is  a  man  whom 
you  may  trust  with  money  uncounted, ' '  said 
an  eminent  phrenologist  lecturing  in  the 
Congregational  church  edifice  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  as,  blindfolded,  he  placed  his 
hands  upon  Mr.  Coffinberry's  head.  No 
better  delineation  of  his  character  could 
to-day  be  made  than  is  condensed  in  those 
few  words.  As  a  newspaper  correspondent 
fitly  said  after  his  death:  "He  was  a  man  of 
action  rather  than  profession.  He  was  a 
man  whose  life  was  made  up  of  deeds  which, 
without  seeming  great  in  themselves,  yet  as 
a  mass  would  build  a  monument.  He  was 
simple  and  unpretentious,  but  great  in  the 
little  duties  and  details  of  life.  A  man  of 
strong  convictions  was  he,  but  yet  of  the 
broadest  charity. ' '  Mr.  Coffinberry  was  the 
inventor  of  a  machine  for  drawing  ellipses 
upon  any  scale  required,  and  also  of  a  com- 
pensating pendulum,  which  showed  ingenu- 
ity and  skill.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in 
natural  history,  and  especially  in  archaeology; 
was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Lyceum, 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Kent  Scientific  Institute,  and  served  as 
President  and  on  prominent  committees  in 
each  of  them.  He  made  many  explorations, 
and  accumulated  a  rare  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  natural  objects  and  antique  relics. 
He  was  a  life-long  temperance  man,  and  in 
politics  an  unswerving  Republican.      He  was 


also  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Masonic  order.  Than  his, 
few  or  none  leave  a  better  record  of  honor 
and  manliness.  From  188 1  he  was  six 
years  one  of  the  County  Superintendents  of 
the  Poor,  and  nowhere  more  heartily  than 
among  the  poor  was  his  kindness  or  his 
integrity  recognized  and  appreciated.  For 
his  natural  nobility  and  sterling  worth  he  is 
held  in  affectionate  memory. 

Thomas  W.  White,  who  resided  in  Grand 
Rapids  after  1865  until  his  death,  January 
10,  1884,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this 
valley.  He  was  born  at  Ashland,  Mass., 
November  6,  1805,  and  came  to  Grand 
Haven  in  1836.  He  was  well  known  in  all 
this  part  of  Michigan,  and  much  beloved  as 
a  generous,  energetic  and  upright  citizen. 

Charles  Rathbun  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1844.  He  was  a  native  of  Cayuga  county, 
N.  Y.  Here  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Rath- 
bun  House  about  eight  years,  and  in  1852 
retired  to  a  farm  in  Paris  township.  He 
was  a  man  of  robust  frame,  strong  will  and 
temperate  habits.  He  died  in  1875,  aged 
79  years.  Hiram  Rathbun  was  also  a  hotel 
keeper,  who  died  in  1861. 

Aaron  Sibley  built  and  lived  in  the  house 
on  Prospect  Hill  which  was  afterward  in 
the  village  days  used  as  a  school  house. 

Howard  Jennings  and  James  Short  were 
ship  carpenters  here  before  the  town  was 
five  years  old.  Jennings  moved  upon  a 
farm  in  Paris  township,  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  Capt.  Short  was  the  buildel^oftt 
steamer  Governor  Mason;  he  died  in  1838^ 

William  H.  Withey  came  from  Vermont 
and  built  a  saw  mill  some  miles  above  the 
rapids,  in  1837-38,  and  for  twenty-eight 
years  was  prominent  in  business  enterprises, 
including  staging  to  Battle  Creek,  and  Kala- 
mazoo, and  constructing  the  Kalamazoo  and 
Grand  Rapids  Plank  Road. 

Julius  Granger  began  as  a  manufacturer, 
on  the  east-side  canal,  at  the  "Big  Mill," 
and  was  afterward  a  bustling,  jolly  landlord, 
as  well  as  stage  proprietor,  and  an  enter- 
prising citizen.  He  came  here  from  Ohio 
in  1844,  and  lived  here  till  his  death,  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Other  mention  of  these  and-  many  more 
of  the  pioneer  co-workers  in  Grand  Rapids 
may  be  found  within  the  pages  of  this  book; 
but  to  go  through  the  list  and  gather  the  full 
history  of  each  individual,  is  not  practicable, 
if  possible. 
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THE  CIVIL  CHRONICLE— EVENTS  OF  FORTY  YEARS. 


Only  the  more  prominent  events  and 
happenings  of  the  life  of  our  city  will  here 
be  chronicled.  To  go  into  minor  affairs  and 
small  details  would  unduly  prolong  the  nar- 
ration. The  towns  and  the  village  numbered 
only  scores  and  hundreds  where  the  city  has 
its  thousands  of  population,  and  social  and 
material  interests  and  daily  experiences  mul- 
tiply in  proportion.  Hence  only  the  larger 
and  deeply- cut  waymarks  of  the  city  period 
need  be  treated  in  a  history  of  this  kind,  at 
a  time  when  public  documents  and  records, 
associative  and  in  business  affairs,  are  not 
only  numerous  and  exhaustive  but  well  pre- 
served and  accessible  to  all. 

1850.  From  the  town  and  village  to  the 
city  form  of  government  the  transition  was 
easy  and  without  friction,  and  the  new 
rrachinery  started  smoothly.  May  15,  Can- 
ton Smith,  Edmund  B.  Bostwick  and  ten 
others,  left  for  California.  Bostwick  died 
on  that  overland  journey,  and  on  receipt  of 
the  news  there  was  a  public  meeting  and 
general  demonstation  of  sorrow.     The  first 

/menagerie  that  ever  visited  Grand  Rapids 
j  exhibited  May  20,  on  the  public  square. 
\  The  papers  estimated  that  5,000  people  were 
£in  attendance.  July  13,  there  was  a  large 
meeting  on  the  public  square,  in  respect  to 
the  memory  of  President  Zachary  Taylor, 
who  died  July  9,  and  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing memorial  sermons  were  preached  in  the 
I  churches.  A  daily  stage  from  Jackson, 
making  the  third  daily  line  into  the  city,  was 
established,  and  soon  another  was  added, 
from  Kalamazoo.  August  1 1  St.  Andrew' s 
Catholic  Church  was  consecrated.  Early  in 
December  a  break  in  the  embankment  oppo- 
site the  foot  of  Erie  street  drained  the  canal, 
and  stopped  the  mills  for  several  weeks. 
Two  prisoners,  held  on  the  charge  of  coun- 
terfeiting, escaped  from  jail. 

1 85 1 .  According  to  the  newspaper  reports 
the  first  grand  event  was  of  a  celestial  char- 
acter—  < '  a  very  brilliant  exhibition  of  north- 


ern lights, ' '  January  21.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  upset  the  steady  going  of  the  new 
city,  nor  to  have  interfered  with  the  evening 
festivities.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Penney  enter- 
tained the  public  with  a  series  of  philosoph- 
ical lectures.  There  was  high  water  in  the 
river  at  the  end  of  February,  and  steam 
navigation  began  March  17.  Judge  Edward 
Mundy  died  March  13.  ^.pril  7  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  east  side  canal  and  locks, 
and  the  removal  of  the  dam  to  a  point  lower 
down  the  river.  The  part  pertaining  to  the 
locks  was  never  carried  into  effect.  On  the 
first  of  May  there  was  a  cold  storm,  with 
several  inches  of  snow.  Rains  in  the  early 
part  of  June  again  raised  the  river  to  over- 
flowing banks.  The  newspaper  chronicles 
of  this  year  are  nearly  bare  of  notable  inci- 
dents. But  there  was  much  building  of 
stores  and  shops  on  the  business  streets, 
and  Kendall' s  addition  was  well  dotted  over 
with  neat  dwelling  houses. 

1852.  January  17,  the  Grand  Rapids 
Bridge  Company  obtained  a  concession  to 
erect  a  toll  bridge  across  the  river  at  Bridge 
street.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
land  plaster  trade  that  winter;  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  article  were  carried  south  in 
sleighs.  The  demand  outran  the  supply. 
In  March  occurred  the  heaviest  flood  in 
Grand  River  since  February,  1838.  At  its 
highest  stage,  March  16  and  17,  the  river 
steamboats  came  into  Waterloo  street,  in 
front  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  into  Pearl 
street  at  its  junction  with  Monroe.  The 
waters  subsided  as  rapidly  as  they  rose,  and 
in  two  weeks  business  assumed  its  usual 
activity:  The  flood  left  Canal  street  well 
strewn  with  stranded  logs.  Snow  fell  on 
election  day,  April  5,  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches.  On  May  1  the  burglary  of 
Aaron  Dikeman's  jewelry  store,  at  which 
about  $500  worth  of  goods  were  taken, 
created  considerable  excitement.     The  thief 
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was  not  caught.  On  June  30  the  city  was 
hung  with  black,  news  having  arrived  of  the 
death  of  Henry  Clay,  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
memorial  meeting  was  held.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  there  was  much  talk 
on  railroad  and  plank  road  projects,  but  not 
much  done.  A  correspondent  of  the  Roch- 
ester American  wrote  a  glowing  prediction 
that  Grand  Rapids  would  be  "in  a  few  years 
a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants, ' '  and  was 
"destined  to  rank  as  the  second  place  in  the 
Slate." 

1853.  Little  of  historic  interest  occurred 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  West  Grand 
Rapids  had  taken  a  start  ahead,  and  busi- 
ness was  growing  rapidly  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  A  boiler  for  the  steamer  Michigan  was 
drawn  from  Kalamazoo  by  five  pairs  of 
horses  on  trucks,  arriving  February  7.  An 
enthusiastic  railroad  meeting  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 25,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
commendatory  of  the  project  of  the  Oakland 
and  Ottawa  and  Port  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan  companies.  Several  similar  meet- 
ings were  held  that  year.  March  8,  a  stick 
100  feet  long,  a  little  over  three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  butt,  and  16  inches  at  the 
tip,  was  drawn  through  Monroe  street  by 
ten  yoke  of  cattle.  It  was  intended  for  the 
mainmast  of  a  lake  vessel  then  building  at 
Michigan  City.  March  22  the  steamer 
Michigan  was  launched.  March  23  a  scow 
loaded  with  250,000  shingles,  attempting  to 
get  into  the  canal,  was  carried  over  the  dam, 
boat  destroyed  and  eight  or  ten  men  given 
a  cool  bath.  May  15  a  severe  gale  of  wind 
unroofed  a  number  of  buildings,  blew  one 
into  the  river  near  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  uprooted  many  trees  in  the  city. 
Sales  of  real  estate  grew  active  and  prices 
advanced  this  season.  A  contract  for  build- 
ing the  railroad  from  Pontiac  to  Grand 
Haven  was  reported,  which  helped  to  "push 
things"  in  business  circles.  July  4  an  ox 
weighing  2, 360  pounds  was  converted  into 
beef  and  sold  at  a  meat  market  near  the 
National  Hotel.  July  19,  Henry  R.  Wil- 
liams, first  Mayor  of  the  city,  died  at  Buf- 
falo, and  on  receipt  of  the  news  the  Common 
Council  passed  resolutions  of  eulogy  and 
condolence.  The  first  large  steam  saw  mill 
of  Powers  &  Ball  was  built  this  year. 

1854.  This  year  was  marked  by  very 
few  unusual  events.  Public  business  ran 
without  fridtion;  in  trade  there  was  little  or  no 
excitement;  fruit  was  plenty,  and  table  sup- 


plies were  cheap.  In  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer heat  and  drouth  prevailed,  and  there 
were  symptoms  of  panic  from  fear  of  cholera, 
which  was  epidemic  in  Chicago  and  some 
other  western  cities.  There  was  an  explo- 
sion on  the  steamer  Humming  Bird,  Sep- 
tember 2,  by  which  a  boy,  John  McMunn, 
was  killed,  and  a  boatman,  James  Muir 
(alive  at  this  writing),  was  badly  injured  and 
permanently  crippled.  The  markets  were 
filled  with  venison  toward  the  end  of  the 
year. 

1855.  In  the  early  months  there  was 
some  severe  cold  weather.  In  March  the 
first  daily  newspaper  was  started.  It  was  a 
summer  of  general  "dressing  up"  of  streets 
and  sidewalks  in  the  city;  though  not  much 
in  the  way  of  substantial  and  permanent 
improvement  was  done.  The  Kalamazoo 
and  Grand  Rapids  Plank  Road  was  com- 
pleted, which  vastly  improved  and  quickened 
the  means  of  traffic  and  travel,  and  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  growth  of  population  by 
immigration.  No  more  of  long  and  hard 
days'  works  by  teams  over  rough  and  muddy 
roads  to  reach  Grand  Rapids  from  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Railroad.  The  people  began 
to  talk  of  gaslight,  and  of  incoming  railroads, 
and  there  was  a  quick  forward  movement  in 
real  estate  and  in  mercantile  business. 

1856.  Some  boat  building  for  Muskegon 
River  and  White  Lake  was  done  here.  In 
that  summer  a  longer  run  of  theatrical 
amusement  was  given  than  ever  before,  in 
Collins  Hall,  corner  of  Canal  and  Erie 
streets.  It  was  also  an  era  of  much  build- 
ing of  stores  and  dwellings.  About  twenty 
iron  fronts  were  put  in  new  blocks  that  sea- 
son, at  an  average  cost  of  near  $5,000  each. 
Many  fine  residences  on  the  "Fulton  Street 
Hill' '  toward  the  east  part  of  the  city  were 
built.  Pioneer  Joel  Guild  died  May  26.  A 
night  mail  to  Kalamazoo  was  established  in 
August.  September  9  the  Taylor  and  Barns 
block,  a  four- story  brick  structure  on  which 
the  workmen  were  just  putting  the  roof,  fell 
in  with  a  crash.  Twenty- eight  men  were  on 
the  building,  but  fortunately  none  were 
killed  nor  seriously  hurt.  The  block  was 
immediately  rebuilt.  September  15  a  wild^ 
bear  passing  through  the  east  part  of  the 
city  was  shot  and  killed  by  Simeon  L.  Bald- 
win, near  Fulton  and  Union  streets.  The 
stuffed  skin  was  long  used  as  a  sign  for  a 
hat  store.  The  carcass  weighed  324  pounds, 
and  the  meat  was  sold  at  a  market  place. 


IMPROVEMENTS— BRIDGE  BURNED— RAILROAD  ADVENT. 
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1857.  In  February  the  Supervisors  granted 
a  charter  for  a  toll  bridge  at  Leonard  street, 
and  in  that  year  the  bridge  was  completed. 
In  the  spring  the  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids 
were  active  in  raising  and  sending  supplies 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  Montcalm  and 
Gratiot  counties,  where  there  was  destitu- 
tion among  the  settlers,  This  year  was  one 
of  great  activity  in  radical  and  permanent 
street  improvements,  which  were  entered 
upon  in  earnest.  Monroe  was  new  graded 
and  paved  with  cobble  stone,  and  heavy  cuts 
were  made  through  Prospect  Hill,  on  Pearl 
street,  and  between  Pearl  and  Monroe  on 
Ottawa  street  (then  known  as  Justice  street). 
September  25,  twenty-five  business  build- 
ings, on  both  sides  of  Monroe  street,  above 
Waterloo,  were  burned.  This  was  the  first 
experience  in  Grand  Rapids  of  a  very  large 
and  intensely  fierce  conflagration,  and  it 
caused  great  excitement.  The  loss  of  prop- 
erty was  estimated  at  above  $75,000.  But 
rebuilding  began  almost  before  the  ashes 
were  cold,  and  in  the  change  from  the  old 
to  the  new  there  was  abundant  opportunity 
for  improvements  of  various  kinds,  which 
were  promptly  entered  upon.  Gas  jets  were 
lit  in  the  streets  November  12,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  several  stores  on  Mon- 
roe street  were  lighted  with  gas  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  an  event  of  great  interest  to 
the  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  never  before 
beheld  a  gas  light,  and  went  and  gazed  with 
much  pleasure  upon  the  new  luxury. 

1858.  March  22  half  a  dozen  wood  build- 
ings near  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Pearl 
streets  (east  from  Canal)  were  burned, 
involving  several  stores  and  a  banking  office. 
March  24  the  steamer  Nawbeck  was  run  over 
the  dam  and  rapids  .to  the  lower  river. 
March  25  John  Burke  was  fatally  shot  by 
Sheriff  Anson  N.  Norton,  while  resisting 
arrest.  Upon  judicial  examination  the  Sher- 
iff was  acquitted  of  wrong  doing.  In  the 
evening  of  election  day,  April  5,  the  bridge 
at  Bridge  street  and  several  manufactories 
along  the  bank  at  its  east  end  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  conflagration,  near  midnight, 
was  a  dazzling  sight;  the  flames  ran  quickly 
from  end  to  end  of  the  bridge,  and  it  became 
a  continuous  sheet  of  flame  across  the  river, 
a  distance  of  more  than  800  feet.  A  foot 
bridge  was  soon  thrown  across,  over  which, 
for  a  time,  hundreds  of  persons  passed  daily, 
and  while  the  bridge  company  were  rebuild- 
ing,  a  scow  ferry  boat   was   run  upon  the 


still  water  above  the  dam.  Five  deaths  by 
drowning  in  the  river  occurred  during  the 
latter  part  of  June — two  sons  of  James 
Clidesdell  and  a  son  of  James  Dohany,  small 
boys,  on  the  22d;  Anton  Hannish,  aged  35, 
on  the  26th,  and  on  the  29th,  Charles  Don- 
dero,  an  Italian.  About  this  time  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  bridge  was 
begun,  and  much  building  was  done  near 
the  station  at  Coldbrook,  including  freight 
and  passenger  houses.  June  27  was  first 
heard  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  and  the 
rattle  of  a  railroad  construction  train,  then 
nearing  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city. 
Temperature  that  day  1050  in  the  shade. 
Laying  of  the  railway  bed  and  track  through 
the  city  progressed  rapidly  till  the  road  was 
formally  opened  for  traffic.  July  2  the  loco- 
motive Empire  was  steamed  down  from  the 
station  through  Canal  street  to  the  dock  at 
Pearl  street,  and  transferred  by  a  scow  down 
the  river  to  the  western  division  of  the  rail- 
road. July  12  the  newspapers  remarked 
that  on  that  morning  dawned  a  new  era  in 
Grand  Rapids,  whose  citizens  for  the  first 
time  could  leave  their  homes  by  another 
conveyance  than  river  steamer  or  stage 
coach.  There  was  no  formal  celebration  of 
the  opening.  Beginning  on  the  13th,  there 
were  regular  arrivals  and  departures,  two 
each,  of  daily  trains  east.  On  the  12th  of 
July  ground  was  broken,  north  of  Bridge 
street  west,  by  James  Scribner  and  a  com- 
pany of  workmen,  for  the  projected  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  August  new  contractors,  with  about 
seventy-five  hands,  began  the  grading  in 
earnest  northward,  George  W.  Howland,  a 
printer,  throwing  the  first  shovelfull  of  dirt. 
August  26  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road bridge  was  finished.  September  1  the 
connection  with  Grand  Haven  was  made, 
the  engine,  with  the  track- laying,  having 
come  through  from  Mill  Point  (thirty-five 
miles)  in  forty  days.  Teams  crossed  the 
new  lattice  bridge  at  Bridge  street  Septem- 
ber 4.  The  first  telegraphic  communication 
here  was  with  Detroit,  over  the  line  of  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  Company, 
when  the  following  correspondence  was 
exchanged: 

Grand  Rapids,   September  14,  1858. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Detroit: 

The  Valley  City  shakes  hands  wijh  the  city  of 
Detroit,  and,  while  nations  rejoice  at  the  successful 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  we  may  be  per- 
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mitted  to  congratulate  each  other  that  distant  parts 
are  joined  together  by  that  mysterious  agent  which 
makes  all  nations  one  and  mankind  a  brotherhood. 
Peace  and  prosperity  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  may 
her  noble-hearted  citizens  ever  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

G.   M.   McCray, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Detroit,  September  14,  1858. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Grand 
Rapids: 
The  city  of  Detroit  heartily  responds  to  the  friendly 
sentiment  of  the  Valley  City,  and  rejoices  with  her 
that  science  and  art  are  combining  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout 
the  world,  and  are  by  the  railroads  and  telegraph 
bringing  us  into  closer  union  with  our  sister  cities, 
identifying  our  interests  and  cementing  our  friend- 
ships. John  Patton, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 

October  4,  1858,  three  wild  black  bears 
(cubs)  weighing  about  fifty  pounds  each, 
were  killed  in  the  Fourth  Ward  of  the  city, 
by  Samuel  White,  Gabriel  Burgett,  Mr. 
Clidesdell  and  a  dog.  Wild  bears  were 
then  becoming  scarce,  and  these  were  the 
subjects  of  much  curiosity.  There  was  a 
fine  county  fair  that  week,  but  the  bears 
were  not  entered  for  premiums.  The  Leon- 
ard street  bridge  was  finished  October  21, 
and  the  Pearl  street  bridge  on  the  25th  of 
November. 

1859.  First  among  the  pleasurable  events 
of  the  year  was  the  Burns  centennial  anni- 
versary festival,  January  25,  when  the  Rath- 
bun  House  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  citizens  of  Scotch  nativity  and  other 
admirers  of  Scotland's  great  bard.  It  was 
the  first  celebration  of  the  sort  ever  held 
here.  Large  quantities  of  land  plaster  were 
sent  out  over  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road in  February;  the  beginning  of  ship- 
ments of  that  article  by  rail.  The  spring  of 
1859  was  notable  as  being  the  first  within 
the  memory  of  white  men  when  there  were 
no  Indian  fishermen  about  the  Rapids  or  the 
islands — not  a  wigwam  nor  tent  nor  camp- 
fire  of  "the  noble  red  man"  was  seen  here. 
The  Indian  sturgeon  trade  at  this  place  was 
ended.  The  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Malta,  a 
secret  society,  the  object  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  sport  for  the  members,  flour- 
ished during  that  season.  August  19  there 
was  great  consternation  and  excitement  in 
the  city.  Marietta  Fitch  was  missing.  She 
had  gone  into  the  "south  woods"  beyond 
Grandville  on  the  previous  day,  with  a  black- 
berrying  party,  became  separated  from  her 


companions  and  remained  lost  in  the  forest 
over  night.  When  found  she  knew  neither 
her  friends  nor  home,  but  recovered  in  a 
few  days  from  her  bewilderment.  Building 
of  Daniel  Ball's  block,  where  now  is  the 
Old  National  Bank  and  Sweet's  Hotel,  was 
begun  in  September,  and  the  brick  work 
was  finished  in  November.  The  first  paving 
of  Canal  street,  with  cobble  stone,  was  com- 
pleted September  27,  from  Pearl  to  Hast- 
ings street.  This  was  a  year  of  much  street 
work,  prominent  among  new  grades  being 
those  of  Canal,  Pearl,  Ottawa,  Waterloo 
and  Division  streets,  and  several  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city.  Wolves  and  wild- 
cats were  not  fully  exterminated  at  this  date, 
as  appears  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  allowed  at  their  October  session 
$30  for  the  killing  of  three  full-grown  wolves, 
and  $10  for  the  killing  of  four  full-grown 
wild- cats.  These  ferocious  animals  were 
killed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
October  17  there  was  a  gush  of  excitement 
over  the  gushing  of  salt  water  from  a  deep 
well  at  Coldbrook.  But  it  proved  rather 
weak.  A  list  published  of  prominent  busi- 
ness buildings  and  dwellings  erected  in  the 
city  during  the  season  of  1859,  footed  up  a 
value  of  about  $136,000. 

>'  i860.  Social  exercises  opened  with  an 
'impromptu  celebration  of  the  Jackson  anni- 
versary— 8th  of  January — on  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  in  the  armory  hall  of  the  West  Side 
Union  School  building.  It  was  voted  a 
1 '  grand  event, ' '  by  the  military  men  and 
firemen.  January  23,  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Taylor  &  Barns  block,  in  which  the  county 
offices  were  situated  and  the  county  records 
kept.  The  buildings  were  destroyed,  with 
nearly  all  the  records,  also  the  wood  building 
across  the  alley  (now  called  the  Arcade) 
where  the  Postoffice  was  kept.  The  pri- 
vate losses  in  money  value  were  estimated 
at  about  $90, 000 — that  of  the  public  records, 
books  and  documents  could  not  thus  be 
computed  nor  ever  fully  made  good.  Sev- 
eral serious  injuries  were  sustained  by  men 
fighting  the  fire,  but  none  fatal.  An  abstract 
of  titles  in  the  county  had  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Register  of  Deeds,  L.  S. 
Scranton.  This,  his  private  property,  with 
ten  or  twelve  out  of  sixty  or  more  volumes 
of  the  records  of  deeds,  constituted  all  that 
was  saved  from  the  fire.  Those  abstracts 
were  afterward  purchased  by  the  county,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1861  the  Legislature  passed 
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an  act  making  them  prima  facie  evidence  of 
title,  as  to  real  estate  covered  by  their 
record.  The  members  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion had  a  meeting  February  7,  and  agreed 
to  take  no  advantage,  in  litigation,  of  the 
loss  of  records  by  the  then  recent  fire,  but 
to  aid  each  other  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
mutual  use  of  such  papers  and  documents 
as  any  of  them  might  have.  Thomas  D. 
Gilbert,  January  20,  made  a  donation  in 
trust,  with  certain  conditions,  of  $2,000, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  what  is  to  this 
day  known  as  the  Gilbert  Trust  Fund  belong- 
ing to  our  public  schools.  William  L. 
Waring  that  spring  plowed  and  fenced  and 
sowed  to  wheat  forty  acres  of  ground  within 
the  then  limits  of  the  city,  on  the  east  side. 
The  Taylor  &  Barns  block,  which  was 
burned  in  January,  was  rebuilt  by  Stewart  & 
McReynolds.  The  steamer  Michigan  burned 
to  the  water's  edge,  a  total  loss,  in  the  eve- 
ning of  July  11,  a  short  distance  below 
Fulton  street,  in  the  west  channel.  There 
was  much  complaint  of  the  poor  quality  of 
paper  currency  in  circulation  here,  but  efforts 
to  introduce  better  and  more  reliable  bank 
currency  were  not  successful.  This  part  of 
the  country  was  still  laboring  under  the 
depression  caused  by  the  general  financial 
revulsion  of  1857.  Yet  there  was  steadily 
increasing  business,  and  confidence  that  bet- 
ter things  were  coming. 

1 86 1.  At  the  opening  of  this  year  econ- 
omy was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  business 
men,  as  well  as  public  bodies,  were  pro- 
ceeding cautiously.  Times  had  been  <  <  grow- 
ing tight,"  as  the  colloquial  expression  ran, 
and  there  was  an  indefinable  fear  or  dread 
of  coming  events  that  were  casting  shadows 
before.  Several  States  had  passed  ordi- 
nances of  secession,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
was  a  gradually  swelling  current  of  anxiety. 
Excitement  of  a  military  character  grew 
rapidly  after  the  first  three  months,  and  the 
recruiting  of  troops,  with  headquarters  in  or 
near  the  city,  not  only  added  enthusiasm  to 
the  war  feeling,  but  gave  a  new  spur  to 
business,  which  from  that  time  grew  greatly 
in  volume  and  importance,  and  for  many 
years  added  to  the  local  and  general  pros- 
perity. 

1862.  Enlisting  men  for  the  war  pro- 
ceeded briskly,  the  headquarters  at  the  fair 
grounds  presenting  a  busy  and  inspiring 
scene  throughout  the  summer.  The  ladies, 
and  citizens,  young  and  old,  not  eligible  for 


the  army,  entered  spiritedly  into  the  work 
of  aiding  and  encouraging  the  soldiery  in 
behalf  of  the  Union.  A  tree-planting  asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  the  Third  Ward  and 
did  good  work  in  setting  shade  trees  on  the 
parks  and  contiguous  sidewalks.  Thomas 
D.  Gilbert  was  prominent  in  this  movement, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  city  one  hundred 
trees  were  set  on  the  public  square,  and  a 
fence  put  around  it  and  painted.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  rapid  advance  in  prices 
about  that  time,  it  is  on  record  that  the 
painter,  between  the  making  of  his  bid  and 
the  closing  of  the  contract,  about  two  weeks, 
asked  and  obtained  $7. 50  for  the  rise  on  oil. 
Prices  generally  rose  rapidly  after  the  green- 
backs came  into  circulation;  business  almost 
ran  wild,  and  speculators  grew  light-headed 
over  the  sudden  fluctuations,  which  almost 
every  day  gave  new  opportunities  for  profit- 
able trade.  The  closing  months  of  the 
year  were  marked  by  great  activity  in 
business  circles,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
was  much  life  and  liberality  in  contributing 
to  encourage  the  soldiers,  and  help  carry  on 
the  war. 

1863.  Work  on  public  improvements  in 
the  city  proceeded  briskly.  The  Third  Ward 
Tree  Association  obtained  permission  of  the 
Common  Council  to  fence  and  otherwise 
improve  the  triangular  plats  of  public  ground 
near  the  head  of  Monroe  and  the  foot  of 
State  street.  City  Surveyor  John  Almy  died 
on  the  29th  of  September.  Ransom  C.  Luce 
erected  a  three- story  brick  block  on  Monroe 
street,,  nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Waterloo, 
which  he  named  Fremont  Block.  There 
was  a  military  camp  on  the  hill,  the  head- 
quarters of  two  cavalry  regiments  then 
organizing.  In  the  latter  part  of  October, 
a  draft  at  the  Provost  Marshal's  office  in 
this  city  caused  a  brief  ripple  of  excitement. 
The  clergy  of  the  city  were  very  attentive 
to  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Lee,  and  held  ser- 
vices there  on  Sundays,  regularly,  during  the 
fall.  In  December  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  bounty  of  $200,  to 
encourage  enlistments.      The   amount  esti- 

.  mated  was  $78,400. 

1864.  During  the  month  of  January  the 
city  swarmed  with  military  men,  large  num- 
bers of  whom  arrived  and  departed  daily. 
On  some  occasions  there  were  from  3, 000  to 
5,000  officers  and  soldiers  at  Camp  Lee,  and 
other  places  about  the  city.      On  the  22d  of 
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January  a  grand  festival  was  given  in  Luce's 
Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid 
Society,  and  several  successful  entertain- 
ments for  the  same  purpose  were  given  in 
the  following  month.  The  Kent  County 
Soldiers'  Monument  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  February,  with  Thomas  D.  Gilbert 
as  President.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Aid  Society, 
showed  a  disbursement  of  $  1,72 1.70  the 
previous  year.  It  was  a  winter  of  very  little 
severe  cold,  and  not  much  good  sleighing. 
A  revised  enrollment  list,  published  March 
1,  placed  the  quota  for  this  city  under  the 
President's  call  for  500,000  men,  at  114. 
This  quota  had  already  been  filled,  substan- 
tially, by  the  aid  of  local  bounties.  At  this 
time  the  "Bronson  Mortgage,"  originally 
made  in  1835,  covering  a  large  portion  of 
the  Kent  Plat,  and  which  had  been  a  great 
hindrance  to  sales  of  property  there,  was 
finally  paid  off  and  discharged.  This  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  people 
east  of  the  river,  and  north  of  Lyon  street, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  which  they  had 
not  before  enjoyed,  of  obtaining  clear  titles 
to  lots,  on  which  they  might  erect  permanent 
buildings  with  a  feeling  of  security.  About 
200  soldiers  were  forwarded  from  this  city 
the  first  week  in  March,  mostly  as  recruits  to 
various  commands  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. March  17,  eight  wood  buildings, 
mostly  occupied  by  small  stores,  and  includ- 
ing the  City  Clerk's  office,  on  the  east  side 
of  Exchange  Place  Alley,  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  city  safe  and  papers  were  saved. 
The  first  movement  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  street  railway  in  the  city  was 
made  on  the  28th  of  April,  by  the  opening 
of  books  for  stock  subscriptions  for  a  Rail- 
way Company.  The  veterans  of  the  Old 
Third  Infantry,  who  did  not  re- enlist  after 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years  service, 
and  who  went  out  from  this  vicinity,  returned 
on  the  1 8th  of  June,  and  were  received  with 
public  demonstrations  of  welcome,  and  given 
a  supper  at  the  Rathbun  House.  These 
"boys, "  who  came  "marching  home, "  num- 
bered about  thirty.  The  ladies  of  the  city 
organized  a  Soldiers'  Fair  on  the  fourth  of. 
July,  at  which  about  $200  was  raised  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  families,  whose  heads  were 
absent  in  the  army,  In  pursuance  of  a 
proclamation  by  the  President,  the  fourth 
day  of  August  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
National  humiliation  and  prayer.      Business 


houses  generally  were  closed,  and  appro- 
priate services  were  held  in  the  churches. 
Military  recruiting  was  carried  on  with  great 
energy  by  the  citizens.  Frequent  "War 
Meetings' '  were  held,  and  the  quotas  for  the 
army,  of  this  city,  were  filled  without  resort 
to  drafts.  The  ladies  of  the  Aid  Society 
held  a  sanitary  fair,  at  the  time  of  the  county 
fair,  at  which  they  realized  $1,846.66,  as 
the  net  proceeds.  A  large  and  successful 
county  fair,  indicated  that,  in  spite  of  mili- 
tary drafts,  the  people  were  wide  awake  and 
prospering  in  civil  affairs. 

1865.  General  Thomas  W.  Custer  vis- 
ited the  city  January  25,  and  was  met  at  the 
depot,  and  given  a  cordial  welcome  by  the 
Mayor,  Common  Council,  and  a  deputation 
of  citizens.  War  meetings  were  still  the 
order  of  the  day,  to  keep  the  volunteer  ranks 
filled,  and  avoid  drafts.  On  the  4th  of 
March  an  enthusiastic  celebration  was  held 
by  the  citizens,  in  rejoicing  over  victories 
won  by  the  Union  forces  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  hon- 
orable peace.  April  10,  1865,  was  a  day  of 
jubilee  and  celebration  over  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee  and  his  army,  and 
the  end  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  There 
were  large  gatherings  in  the  streets,  with 
processions  and  music  and  speeches  and 
cheers,  and  a  brilliant  illumination  in  the 
evening,  with  more  patriotic  speeches  to  a 
great  crowd  in  front  of  the  Rathbun  House. 
On  Saturday,  April  15,  there  was  another 
great  public  demonstration,  but  how  differ- 
ent !  This  was  one  of  grief  and  lamentation. 
The  heads  of  the  people  were  bowed  in 
deep  sorrow  and  mourning  upon  receipt  of 
news  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, which  was  perpetrated  on  the  previous 
evening.  The  city  was  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, flags  were  put  at  half  mast,  business 
places  were  closed,  and  bells  were  tolled  for 
three  hours.  On  Sunday,  April  16,  the 
churches  were  draped,  and  solemn  services 
appropriate  to  such  an  occasion  were  held. 
And  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  murdered 
President  wTas  marked  by  similar  public 
services.  No  sooner  was  the  war  fairly 
ended,  than  the  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids 
began  to  move  in  the  matter  of  trying  to 
hasten  the  construction  of  more  railroads, 
from  the  south  and  southeast,  into  Grana 
Rapids.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and 
prominent  business  men  took  an  active 
interest  in  projects  that  were  organized,  and 
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this  was  kept  up  until  success  appeared, 
though  that  required  several  years.  May 
i  o  the  street  railway  began  operations,  mark- 
ing the  advent  of  street  cars,  over  which  the 
citizens  rejoiced.  A  few  trials  were  made 
this  year  of  concrete  pavement  for  side- 
walks— the  first  of  the  kind.  An  unusually 
fine  and  enthusiastic  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  took  place  this  year,  citizens 
and  returned  soldiers  joining  in  jubilee;  and 
a  bounteous  dinner  was  served  by  the  ladies 
to  the  soldiers  on  the  Pearl  street  bridge,  a 
table  being  set  through  its  entire  length. 
The  structure  was  trimmed  with  evergreen 
boughs  throughout.  At  the  east  end  was  an 
evergreen  cross,  on  which  was  woven  with 
green  twigs,  "In  God  is  our  Trust."  On 
the  middle  arch  was  likewise  woven,  "Wel- 
come, Soldiers — Michigan,  my  Michigan." 
At  the  west  entrance  was,  "Soldiers  Wel- 
come. ' '  More  than  a  thousand  people  were 
feasted  at  the  table.  In  this  month  the 
Ladies'  Soldiers  Aid  Society  disbanded,  the 
organization  having  been  at  work  from  Jan- 
uary i,  1863,  to  July  1,  1865,  and  disbursed 
upward  of  six  thousand  dollars  in  aid  to 
needy  soldiers  and  their  families.  Several 
old  buildings  burned,  December  1,  below 
the  Eagle  Hotel,  corner  of  Waterloo  and 
Louis  streets,  including  blacksmith  and 
wagon  shops. 

1866.  The  chief  topic  of  general  interest 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  get  more  railroads  into  the 
city,  and  thus  gain  the  benefit  of  competi- 
tion in  freights  and  fares.  Frequent  meet- 
"  ings  were  held,  with  less  of  progress  than  of 
talk.  Predictions  of  enthusiastic  speakers 
that  the  manufactures  of  Grand  Rapids 
would  in  five  years  reach  an  annual  product 
of  $5, 000, 000  in  value  were  regarded  as  wild 
by  some,  but  they  do  not  now  seem  so  fan- 
ciful. From  this  time  forward  manufactures 
of  various  kinds  grew  rapidly  and  prospered 
greatly.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  occur- 
red a  trial  for  murder,  and  the  crime,  being 
strange  and  peculiar  in  its  perpetration  and 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  wrought  an 
unusual  degree  of  interest  and  excitement  in 
the  community.  One  Hosea  N.  Durfee 
came  in  October,  1865,  from  Ohio  to  this 
city,  having  with  him  a  woman  named  Har- 
riet Belden,  and  a  boy  about  eighteen 
months  old.  After  a  few  days  he  engaged 
a  livery  team,  and  with  the  woman  and  child 
drove  northward.     The  next  day  he  returned 


alone  with  the  team,  and  left  the  place. 
The  little  boy  was  found  in  the  bushes  a  day 
or  two  later,  by  Nicholas  Childs,  of  Court- 
land  township,  alive,  but  nearly  famished, 
and  after  that  the  body  of  the  woman,  who 
had  been  strangled  with  a  rope  and  stabbed. 
The  perpetrator  of  this  deed  was  finally 
arrested  in  West  Virginia,  brought  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  arraigned,  pleaded  guilty,  made 
a  full  confession,  and  was,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  at 
Jackson  for  life.  The  utter  lack  of  any 
adequate  motive  for  the  deed,  and  the  utter 
depravity  of  the  prisoner,  as  revealed  by 
his  own  story,  rendered  this  a  peculiar  case 
in  criminal  history,  creating  intense  horror 
by  its  absolutely  revolting  details.  On  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  May  fire  broke  out 
at  the  corner  of  Kent  and  Lyon  streets, 
destroyed  the  wooden  buildings  on  both 
sides  of  Lyon  west  to  the  alley,  swept 
through  north  of  Lyon  to  Canal  street  and 
thence  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  latter 
to  the  Dikeman  block,  leaving  in  its  course 
only  blackened  ruins  and  cinders  and  ashes. 
The  losses  by  this  conflagration  were  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $100,000.  The  facilities 
for  fighting  fire  were  poor  and  weak  as  com- 
pared with  what  we  have  at  the  present 
day.  May  31,  a  block  of  six  two-story 
wood  buildings,  called  the  "the  six  sisters," 
also  several  other  wood  buildings  and 
dwellings,  north  of  Fulton  street  and  east 
side  of  Ottawa,  were  burned.  The  ground 
where  that  fire  occurred  is  now  covered  by 
fine  brick  blocks,  mostly  used  for  stores, 
where  much  trade  is  centered.  August  1,  a 
meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  salt  well 
boring  at  Coldbrook,  near  the  railway  sta- 
tion, was  held,  at  which  report  was  made 
that  at  a  depth  of  900  feet  there  were  no 
more  signs  of  better  brine  than  at  300  feet, 
and  that  the  subscribers  were  in  debt  to  the 
committee  for  advances  made.  The  treas- 
urer was  instructed!  to  levy  an  assessment 
to  reimburse  the  committee,  and  further — 
"to  sell  the  hole,  in  lengths  to  suit,  to  any 
oil  companies  of  the  city  who  may  be  con- 
templating further  operations. ' '  A  new  dam 
across  the  head  of  the  rapids,  from  opposite 
Fourth  street  to  the  Guard  Locks,  was  com- 
pleted in  September.  Bears  were  somewhat 
plenty  in  the  region  near  the  city  in  October. 
Several  foraging  parties,  numbering  from 
three  to  six,  of  these  animals  were  seen,  and 
a  number  were  killed.     One  of  them  passed 
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through  the  city  near  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Cuming,  on  the  hill  above  Crescent  Park, 
creating  quite  an  excitement  among  the 
men,  boys  and  dogs,  but  the  bear  got  away. 
There  has  been  no  such  good  year  for  bears 
since.  Two  boys,  named  Carr  and  Alley, 
were  drowned  October  20,  by  the  capsizing 
of  a  canoe  in  which  they  were  passing  over 
the  old  dam  in  the  river.  Among  the  build- 
ings erected  duqng  the  season  were  brick 
blocks  containing  five  stores,  on  the  east 
side  of  Canal  street  and  north  of  Lyon; 
several  stores  on  each  side  of  Monroe  street, 
between  Waterloo  and  Ottawa;  also  a  three- 
story  brick  block  of  two  stores  on  Canal 
street,  a  short  distance  south  of  Erie  street; 
all  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  First 
National  Bank  building  of  eighty-four  feet 
front  on  Canal  street,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl, 
was  sold  for  $28,000,  by  Byron  D.  Ball  to 
Martin  L.  Sweet. 

1 867.  The  first  notable  event  was  a  flood, 
and  an  ice  gorge  in  the  river,  on  the  2 2d  of 
February,  raising  the  stream  to  full  banks 
along  the  rapids,  and  doing  considerable 
damage  to  property  on  the  east  side,  between 
Bridge  and  Pearl  street  bridges.  Low  lands 
adjacent  to  the  head  and  below  the  rapids 
were  overflowed  to  some  distance  back. 
The  flood  was  of  short  duration.  February 
27,  the  ladies  of  St.  Mark's  church  opened 
in  Luce's  Hall  an  entertainment  which  they 
called  the  World's  Bazaar,  for  two  days  and 
two  evenings.  It  was  thronged  by  a  large 
crowd  of  visitors,  and  they  realized  about 
$800  toward  purchasing  a  new  organ  for 
their  church.  On  the  evening  of  March  1, 
a  largely  attended  and  successful  charity 
ball  was  given  at  the  same  hall.  The  citi- 
zens celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  at  the 
expense  of  $1,188.97,  and  called  it  cheap. 
The  first  bridge  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad  north  of  the  river,  over 
Indian  Creek,  was  finished  on  the  fifth  of 
September.  The  last  week  in  September 
the  Kent  County  Fair  was  held  here,  with 
an  exhibition  exceeding  that  of  any  former 
fair  of  the  society.  November  13,  the  first 
freight  train  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
road  from  the  north,  came  into  the  city 
from  Rockford.  The  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad  Company  established  a 
station  at  West  Bridge  street  in  December, 
and  on  the  14th  the  road  was  open  to  Cedar 
Springs. 

1868.  Among  the  leading  attractions  at 


the  beginning  of  the  year,  appears  to  have 
been  skating.  The  first  artificial  skating 
park  in  town  was  made,  by  flowing  an  acre 
or  two  of  land  north  of  West  Bridge  street, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Broadway,  where  the 
young  people  with  a  band  of  music  enjoyed 
many  merry  evenings  in  midwinter.  The 
night  of  February  3  was  characterized  by  the 
press  as  the  coldest  that  had  been  known  in 
this  vicinity.  Reports  of  temperature  rang- 
ing from  200  to  380  below  zero  were  printed. 
A  large  congregation  crowded  Luce's  Hall 
February  22,  in  the  evening,  for  an  enthusi- 
astic celebration  of  Washington  Day.  A 
smaller  gathering  had  a  similar  anniversary 
meeting  in  Rood's  Hall.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  river  March  10,  a  jam 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pearl  street,  filled  the  river 
banks  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rapids,  and 
stopped  work  in  the  mills  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road bridge,  just  finished,  stood  the  pressure 
without  injury.  The  bridge  completion  was 
celebrated  with  an  oyster  supper  at  the 
Bridge  Street  House.  March  17,  a  bell 
weighing  2,500  pounds  was  placed  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Andrew's  church  on  Monroe 
street,  and  dedicated  with  imposing  cere- 
monies. The  old  Irving  Hall  building  was 
taken  down  this  summer,  and  a  new  four 
story  block  built  in  its  place.  A  drouth  that 
had  lasted  about  fifty  days  was  broken  by  a 
gentle  rain  at  the  end  of  July,  but  the  river 
was  very  low  until  September.  The  east 
channel  of  the  river,  from  Island  No.  1  to 
Canal  street,  at  Pearl  street,  was  filled  up 
this  summer,  making  a  solid  roadway  to  the 
east  end  of  Pearl  street  bridge.  The  first 
passage  of  a  locomotive  and  train  of  cars 
across  the  river  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad,  occurred  on  the  12th  day 
of  September.  October  14,  the  Valley  City 
Woolen  Mills,  situated  between  the  canal 
and  river,  east  side,  were  burned,  and  Allen 
P.  Collar,  one  of  the  proprietors,  lost  his 
hair,  and  nearly  the  entire  scalp  and  skin 
from  his  head  and  face.  At  a  demonstra- 
tion upon  receipt  of  election  news,  Novem- 
ber 3,  John  Bero  lost  an  arm  by  the  prema- 
ture discharge  of  a  cannon.  December  14, 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Muskegon  Railroad 
Company  was  organized;  but  the  work 
which  it  contemplated  was  destined  to  be 
done  by  another  company. 

1 869.      The  year  was  ushered  in  with  wind 
and  storm  and  drifting  snow;  nevertheless 
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the  new  year  calls  were  many  and  merry. 
Union  Skating  Park,  north  of  West  Bridge 
street,  was  a  popular  resort  for  diversion 
during  January.  February  3,  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company 
was  organized.  This  effort  toward  reach- 
ing Mus~kegon  was  another  of  the  enter- 
prises doomed  to  go  out  in  smoke,  though 
it  accomplished  much  of  real  benefit,  the 
profits  of  which  were  mainly  gathered  by 
others  than  the  projectors.  The  first  train 
of  cars  from  Kalamazoo  came  into  the  city 
March  1,  by  the  Kalamazoo,  Allegan  and 
Grand  Rapids  Railroad,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  in  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  by  a  supper  given  to  the  workmen,  at 
the  Bronson  House.  The  "pioneer  settler" 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Monroe  streets 
was  bought,  March  9,  by  the  City  National 
Bank,  for  $13,000,  including  unexpired 
leases,  and  the  bank  building  was  erected 
that  summer.  April  21  about  500  visitors 
came  from  Kalamazoo — an  excursion  over 
the  new  railroad  by  way  of  Allegan.  The 
Association  of  Michigan  Surveyors  and 
Engineers,  organized  in  1868,  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Grand  Rapids  May  5  and  6.  Wright 
L.  Coffinberry  was  President  of  this  asso- 
ciation. On  May  30  occurred  the  first 
formal  and  general  decoration  of  soldiers' 
graves  in  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  There  were 
impressive  exercises  at  the  Fulton  street 
cemetery,  and  a  large  audience  was  gath- 
ered. Col.  George  Gray  delivered  the 
address,  and  companies  bearing  flowers 
visited  all  the  other  burial  places  in  and 
near  the  city.  The  first  week  in  July  was 
enlivened  by  races  at  the  first'  fair  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Horse  Association.  July  19 
was  a  gala  day  among  the  firemen,  the 
occasion  being  a  visit  from  the  Kalamazoo 
Fire  Department,  and  there  was  great  enjoy- 
ment in  feasting  and  in  trials  of  fire  engines. 
July  27  about  fifty  business  men  from  She- 
boygan and  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  visited 
the  city  and  were  given  a  reception,  with 
dinner  at  the  Rathbun  House.  The  day 
being  fair,  the  people  gazed  at  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  the  afternoon  of  August  7. 
The  temperature  during  the  progress  of  the 
eclipse  fell  from  8o°  to  68°,  and  rose  again 
about  40  after  the  point  of  greatest  obscura- 
tion was  passed,  as  marked  by  the  ther- 
mometers in  this  city.  The  Grand  Rapids, 
Newaygo  and  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company 


was  organized  in  September,  which  subse- 
quently constructed  the  railroad  from  this 
city  to  Newaygo.  December  21,  the  fourth 
annual  reunion  of  the  Twenty-first  Michi- 
gan Infantry  was  hel4  at  the  Rathbun 
House,  200  members  being  present. 

1870.  The  year  opened  brightly.  The 
previous  year  had  been  a  prosperous  one, 
and  all  were  hopeful  and  cheerful.  The  first 
train  from  Jackson  over  the  Grand  River 
Valley  Railroad  came  into  the  city  on  New 
Year's  Day,  and  regular  trains  began  run- 
ning January  17,  on  that  road.  On  Jan- 
uary 6  was  held  the  first  annual  reunion  of 
the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  General 
P.  H.  Sheridan,  once  its  Colonel,  was  pres- 
ent. Among  the  new  business  blocks  and 
other  large  buildings  erected  in  1869,  and 
just  completed  or  nearly  so,  a  count  made 
in  January  included:  Congregational  and 
Methodist  churches,  costing  about  $170,000; 
six  brick  blocks  on  Monroe  street,  between 
Division  and  Ottawa,  $117,500;  seven  on 
Canal  street,  north  of  Lyon,  $80,000;  two 
near  the  foot  of  Lyon,  one  near  the  foot  of 
Kent,  and  several  on  South  Division,  Ottawa 
and  Bridge  streets.  It  was  estimated  that 
more  than  $425,000  was  invested  in  brick 
buildings  that  were  completed  this  winter. 
A  return  made  in  January  estimated  the 
sales  by  manufacturers  of  the  city,  for  the 
previous  year,  at  about  $1,500,000,  which 
the  newspapers  characterized  as  "a.  pretty 
fair  exhibit  for  our  little  thirty-five- year- 
old  town. ' '  A  flood  in  the  river  reached  its 
maximum  April  4,  when  all  the  low  lands 
on  both  sides  were  submerged,  and  base- 
ments along  Canal  street  were  filled  with 
water  from  one  to  four  feet  deep.  The 
freshet  subsided  without  material  damage 
other  than  the  extra  work  Required  to  pro- 
tect property  along  the  east  side  canal,  and 
the  temporary  driving  out  of  many  occu- 
pants of  buildings  in  the  inundated  districts. 
June  16  a  large  number  of  city  and  county 
officers  and  others  came  hither  from  Milwau- 
kee, and  were  given  a  cordial  reception, 
with  a  banquet  at  Sweet' s  Hotel.  An  excur- 
sion of  about  250  citizens  to  Milwaukee, 
August  23,  was  an  incident  of  general  inter- 
est. The  laying  of  the  last  rail  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  south  of  the 
city,  September  13,  was  an  occasion  for 
mutual  congratulations.  This  gave  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  Fort  Wayne  through 
Grand  Rapids  to  Paris,  in  Mecosta  county, 
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and  on  the  ioth  of  October  regular  trains 
began  running  south  over  that  road. 
October  20  the  Custer  Brigade  held  its 
second  annual  reunion  in  the  city.  The 
first  regular  through  train  from  Grand  Rap- 
ids to  Muskegon  left  this  city  November  21, 
the  beginning  of  railroad  traffic  with  the 
country  down  the  Lake  Michigan  shore. 

1 87 1.  There  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in 
the  middle  of  January,  about  twenty  inches 
in  depth,  blockading  railroad  lines  and 
interfering  with  street  travel.  January  30 
a  company  was  organized  in  this  city  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  by  way  of  Greenville  to 
Saginaw,  and  another,  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Saginaw,  was  organized  February  11, 
for  an  air-line  road  to  Saginaw.  Neither  of 
these  projects  has  been  carried  through  as 
then  intended.  January  31a  company  was 
organized  to  construct  a  railroad  down  the 
east  bank  ol  the  river,  from  about  six  miles 
above  to  about  two  miles  below  the  city. 
This  also  remains  unaccomplished.  March 
30  the  Grand  Rapids,  Holland  and  Chicago 
Railroad  Company  was  organized.  This 
has  since  become  a  part  of  the  Chicago  and 
West  Michigan.  April  11  occurred  a  more 
disastrous  fire  than  had  before  raged  in  this 
city.  It  destroyed  all  the  mills,  shops,  fac- 
tories and  stores  between  the  river  and 
Canal  street,  for  some  distance  above  and 
below  Erie  street.  The  losses  aggregated 
upward  of  $250,000.  One  of  the  early- 
built  stone  structures,  Franklin  Block,  was 
destroyed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  oldest 
brick  blocks  in  that  part  of  the  city- 
Union  block,  Peirce'  s  gothic  store  and  hall, 
and  Collins  block.  Most  of  the  other 
buildings  burned  were  of  wood.  Several 
hundred  men  in  the  shops  and  mills  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  May  28  fire 
destroyed  $25,000  worth  of  property  on  the 
east  side  of  Canal  street,  from  Crescent 
avenue  northward.  In  the  early  part  of 
June,  Jesse  L.  Williams,  who,  in  1869, 
had  been  appointed  by  United  States 
Judge  Withey  Receiver  for  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids and  Indiana  Railroad,  made  settlement 
and  resigned  his  trust,  reporting  the  road 
completed  from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  to 
Paris  in  Mecosta  county.  In  the  middle 
week  of  September  a  union  fair  was  held 
here,  of  the  Northern  Michigan  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Society,  the  State  Pom- 
ological  Society  and  the  Kent  County 
Agricultural  Society,  which  excelled  all  pre- 


vious expositions  of  the  kind  at  Grand 
Rapids.  October  8  was  the  day  of  the 
great  fire  which  destroyed  the  business  por- 
tion of  Chicago,  and  also  of  that  which 
burned  out  the  City  of  Holland  in  this  State. 
These  calamities  drew  heavily  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  for  weeks  drew  also  upon  their  charitable 
impulses.  Public  meetings  were  held,  a 
relief  committee  was  organized,  and  the 
citizens  contributed  liberally  of  their  means 
to  help  the  sufferers.  Other  great  fires  in 
this  month  drew  out  sympathy  and  aid. 
Fortunately,  Grand  Rapids  escaped  the 
widespread  devastation  by  fire,  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  her  citizens  to  the  sufferers  else- 
where was  only  limited  by  the  extreme  of 
their  ability  to  give  relief.  Such  funds  as 
could  be  spared  were  bestowed  without 
stint,  and  shelter  was  given  temporarily  to 
many  who  had  been  driven  from  houses  and 
homes.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  were 
disbursed  in  relief  work. 

1872.  The  opening  of  the  railroad  to 
Holland,  by  an  excursion  thereto  and  back, 
January  6,  was  a  pleasurable  incident,  and 
it  marked  another  long  stride  in  the  forward 
movement  of  this  city.  February  20,  the 
Sweet's  Hotel  block  was  partly  burned,  by 
which  disaster  the  First  National  Bank  and 
the  Western  Union  telegraph  office,  and  a 
number  of  other  business  establishments, 
were  forced,  temporarily,  to  find  new  quar- 
ters. May  3,  fire  between  Kent  and  Ottawa 
streets,  south  of  Bridge,  destroyed  a  dozen 
buildings,  including  the  old  stone  church,  and 
turned  upward  of  100  people  out  of  doors. 
May  8,  Squier's  Opera  House  block  burned, 
and  property  valued  at  about  $60,000  was 
turned  to  smoke  and  ashes  and  cinders. 
There  was  a  railroad  excursion  to  Sparta, 
May  9,  over  the  Newaygo  road,  just  completed 
to  that  place.  The  railroad  to  Newaygo  was 
opened  September  11.  October  30,  fire 
destroyed  stores  and  goods  to  the  value,  as 
estimated,  of  upward  of  $200,000  on  Pearl 
and  Canal  streets,  each  way  from  the  Lov- 
ett  block,  leaving  that  structure  standing 
alone  on  the  corner.  November  26,  the  old 
Congregational  church  building,  which  stood 
at  the  west  corner  of  Monroe  and  Division 
streets,  was  burned.  It  had  previously  been 
converted  into  stores.  December  30  through 
trains  began  running  to  Traverse  City,  which 
our  citizens  thought  was  glory  enough  to 
close  the  year. 
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1873.  The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by 
a  fire  that  burned  the  Kent  Woolen  Mills. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  was  accomplished 
the  straightening  and  opening  of  the  foot  of 
Monroe  street  (which  the  citizens  had  been 
laboring  for  during  three  or  four  years),  at 
a  cost  of  something  near  $50,000.  In  April, 
the  tearing  down  of  the  old  buildings  began, 
the  first  to  be  razed  being  the  Commercial 
block.  This  block  had  been  the  center  of 
trade  in  that  street  for  thirty  years.  Then 
followed  the  tearing  down  of  the  wood 
buildings — the  hardware  store  next  south, 
and  th6  "checkered  store"  next  north,  and 
then,  on  May  20,  the  tumbling  down  of  what 
was  called  the  Tanner- Taylor  block,  at  the 
corner  of  Pearl,  and  standing  broadside  to 
the  foot  of  Canal  street.  On  July  13  (Sun- 
day), occurred  the  most  disastrous  confla- 
gration that  ever  visited  the  city — not 
perhaps  in  the  amount  of  losses,  but  in  the 
extent  of  territory  burned  over,  and  the 
number  of  families  burned  out.  It  was 
north  of  Bridge  street,  beginning  at  the 
Bridge  Street  House  barn,  and  extending 
north  to  Trowbridge  and  east  to  Ionia  street. 
This  fire  started  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  destroyed  near  one  hundred 
buildings,  turning  out  some  one  hundred 
and  thirty  families  (about  600  persons)  from 
their  homes.  The  day  was  very  sultry,  and 
the  flames  raged  so  fiercely  that  very  little 
property  from  the  houses  was  saved.  The 
citizens  rallied  in  daily  meetings  to  devise 
methods  of  relief  for  the  needy  sufferers, 
who  numbered  nearly  four  hundred  per- 
sons. Many  were  given  shelter,  and  many 
thousand  dollars  were  quickly  raised  and 
expended  in  this  work.  The  street  railway 
through  Division  street  to  the  fair  ground, 
was  commenced  August  7,  and  completed 
on  the  first  day  of  September.  The  delivery 
of  mail  by  carriers  was  commenced  in  the 
city  September  1.  Under  a  call  through 
the  State  authorities,  September  6,  The 
Grand  Rapids  Guard  (military  company) 
was  sent  to  Muskegon,  to  guard  the  court 
house  and  jail  there,  against  apprehended 
excesses  of  a  mob,  who  were  threatening  to 
lynch  a  prisoner.  The  company  returned 
without  meeting  any  serious  outbreak.  In 
the  week  of  September  15-20,  the  State 
Fair  was  held  at  this  city,  the  first  exposi- 
tion here  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
with  large  crowds  in  attendance.  The  total 
receipts  were  upward  of  $30,000.     Novem- 


ber 12,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road was  opened  to  Petoskey  on  Little 
Traverse  Bay.  There  was  an  excursion 
from  this  city  to  Petoskey  in  honor  of  the 
event.  On  the  night  of  December  3  occur- 
red a  very  heavy  wind-storm,  which  dam- 
aged some  roofs  and  spires  in  the  city,  and 
wrecked  the  frames  of  some  partially  built 
houses  on  the  outskirts.  The  total  losses  by 
fire  in  1873  exceeded  $420,000,  on  which 
there  was  only  about  $175,000  insurance. 

1874.  After  the  well-remembered  panic 
of  the  previous  fall,  though  its  effects  in 
business  circles  here  were  not  seriously  dis- 
astrous, the  opening  months  of  1874  were 
marked  by  a  quietness  at  the  time  unusual 
in  this  rapidly  growing  city.  There  was  an 
apparent  halt  in  business  and  financial  cir- 
cles, but  with  ready  determination  all  were 
preparing  for  renewed  activity.  Toward 
the  end  of  winter  began  what  was  called 
the  Women's  Temperance  Crusade,  in  which 
public  meetings  were  daily  affairs,  and 
prayer  meetings  in  that  behalf  were  not 
infrequent.  Such  meetings  were  held  in 
most  of  the  Protestant  churches.  A  series 
of  mass  meetings  at  the  Baptist  church  were 
held,  beginning  March  18.  In  the  same 
week  the  Women's  Prohibition  Society  held 
daily  prayer  meetings,  and  Union  Temper- 
ance services  were  held  in  the  Park  Congre- 
gational church.  This  effort  kept  up  a 
feeling  of  excitement  on  the  prohibition 
question  for  two  or  three  months.  But, 
like  many  other  spasmodic  revivals,  it  sub- 
sided, leaving  the  public  mind  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  its  good  effects  were  equal  to 
what  should  have  been  expected  from  so 
much  fervid  enthusiasm.  Sweet's  Hotel 
Block  was  lifted  about  four  feet,  the  work 
beginning  June  10,  and  taking  about  four 
days,  and  most  of  the  brick  blocks  on  both 
sides  of  Canal  street  were  similarly  raised 
during  the  summer.  July  29  the  Kent  and 
Ottawa  Council  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry met  in  this  city,  and  on  August  18 
they  held  a  grand  picnic  at  the  fair  ground. 

1875.  January  20,  the  Public  Library 
Rooms  in  the  Ledyard  Block  were  formally 
opened  and  dedicated,  also  the  rooms,  in 
the  same  block,  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  the  Ladies'  Literary 
Club.  February  8  a  "cold  cycle"  was 
experienced,  thermometers  on  the  lower 
levels  of  the  city  ranging  from  300  to  350 
below  zero.     April  14  the  Michigan  Soldiers' 
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and  Sailors'  Association  held  their  sixth 
reunion  in  this  city,  at  which  were  present 
representatives  of  nearly  every  regiment 
that  went  to  the  war  from  this  State.  The 
Governor  and  several  members  of  his  staff 
were  present,  the  local  military  company 
paraded,  the  bands  played  patriotic  music, 
and  there  was  a  grand  banquet  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  spacious  warerooms  of  the  Ber- 
key  &  Gay  Company,  on  Canal  street.     Sev- 

reral  regimental  reunions  were  held  at  the 
isfcime  time,  at  other  halls  in  the  city.  Work 
began  in  April  on  the  Tower  Clock  Block, 
at  the  foot  of  Monroe  street.     July  29  the 


> 


1876.  The  year  came  in  with  a  moderate 
temperature  and  rising  wind,  which  in  the 
evening  of  the  New  Year  increased  to  a 
gale,  and  played  numerous  pranks  with 
loose  property  about  town.  Fences  were 
flattened  out,  and  a  number  of  unfinished 
buildings  were  blown  over.  A  count  made 
in  the  early  part  of  January  showed  240 
saloons  in  the  county,  of  which  185  were  in 
the  city.  Accounts  of  buildings  erected  the 
previous  year  footed  up  442,  of  which  258 
were  dwellings,  and  48  were  brick  stores. 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  in  the  Tower  Clock 
block,  was  dedicated  January'17.     The  very 
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CENTENNIAL   ARCH,    WEST   BRIDGE    STREET;    SHOWING,    ALSO,    THE    BURNED   DISTRICT   REBUILT. 


street  railway  to  Reeds  Lake  was  completed. 
The  most  destructive  of  the  fires  of  this 
year  occurred  June  19,  on  West  Bridge 
street,  at  which  buildings  on  both  sides  and 
for  some  distance  north  and  south  of  that 
thoroughfare,  chiefly  business  blocks  and 
stores,  were  burned.  The  fire  extended 
from  the  bridge  west  to  Turner  street. 
Most  prominent  among  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed was  Turner  (or  Lincoln)  Hall,  a 
brick  block;  the  rest  were  mostly  wood 
buildings.  A  large  number  of  families  were 
burned  out,  and  sixty-two  buildings  were 
destroyed,  with  but  little  insurance.  This, 
at  that  time,  was  the  main  business  center 
of  the  west  side. 


moderate  temperature  this  winter  was  a 
subject  of  remark,  the  lowest  reported  being 
2°  above  zero,  on  the  second  of  February. 
In  March  new  iron  was  laid  down  for  the 
street  railway  tracks.  April  24,  banks  and 
stores  began  to  use  silver  in  making  change, 
and  the  new  currency  was  welcomed  by  the 
people,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  use 
of  silver  for  about  fifteen  years.  May  31, 
the  Michigan  Barrel  Works,  on  upper  Canal 
street,  north  of  Leonard,  were  seriously 
damaged  by  fire,  throwing  200  men  and 
boys  temporarily  out  of  employment.  The 
burned  portion  of  the  works  was  quickly 
rebuilt.  The  Centennial  Celebration  of 
Independence  Day,  July  4,  was  grand  and 
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enthusiastic.  The  citizens  had  spent  a 
week  in  brief  and  patriotic  preparation, 
regardless  of  labor  and  expense.  On  Cam- 
pau  Place  was  erected  an  elaborate  "Cen- 
tennial Arch,"  rising  fifty-six  feet  from  base 
to  the  first  plate,  and  above  that  to  a  total 
height  Of  eighty-four  feet.  At  the  base  its 
width  was  sixty-six  feet,  and  the  columns 
were  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  This  again 
was  divided  into  three  arches,  the  center  one 
thirty-six  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  side  arches  eighteen 
feet  high  and  seven  feet  wide.  The  entire 
structure  was  "dressed  in  evergreens,  cedar 
twigs  wound  in  ropes,  the  inside  having 
red,  white  and  blue  strips  intertwined  with 
evergreens;  the  whole  beautifully  and  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flags,  paintings,  mot- 
toes and  flowers.  On  the  face  fronting 
Canal  street  was  the  State  Seal  of  Michigan, 
painted  on  canvas,  and  below  this,  "Hal- 
lelujah For  One  Hundred  Years."  Various 
patriotic  pictures,  names  and  mottoes  were 
arranged  from  arch  to  base.  At  the  top,  on 
the  Monroe  street  face,  was  a  statue  repre- 
senting Michigan  as  a  female  figure  bearing 
a  shield,  with  arm  extended,  pointing  to  the 
motto,  "God  and  My  Right,"  and  below 
this  were  numerous  other  patriotic  devices 
and  sayings.  Fine  structures  were  also 
erected  to  arch  Canal  and  West  Bridge 
streets.  There  was  an  immense  crowd  in 
the  city  that  day,  people  from  outside  being 
estimated  at  more  than  twenty  thousand.  In 
the  street  procession,  or  march,  appeared 
about  thirty  local  organizations.  They 
moved  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city  to  the  park,  where  an  oration  was 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Church. 
Bands  of  music,  civil  and  military,  assisted 
to  enliven  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  was 
a  fine  display  of  fireworks.  July  28  there 
was  a  serious  fire  on  the  south  side  of  Mon- 
roe street,  below  Waterloo,  in  the  Rathbun 
House  and  the  Lyon  and  Botsford  blocks, 
by  which  Edward  T.  Parish  lost  his  life. 
A  careful  weather  observer  published  the 
statement  that  this  was  the  hottest  July 
since  1838,  the  mean  temperature  being  740. 
August  28,  a  building  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  and  Stocking  streets,  used 
for  a  grocery  and  dwelling,  was  burned. 
Charles  Swain,  Foreman  of  the  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company,  rushed  into  the  burning 
building,  seized  a  keg  of  powder  and  carried 
it  out,  thus  preventing  an  explosion,  though 


it  was  so  hot  as  to  scorch  his  hands.  The 
first  fair  of  the  Michigan  State  Horse 
Breeders'  Association  was  held  in  this  city, 
beginning  September  7  and  lasting  through 
the  week.  A  union  fair  of  the  Kent  County 
Agricultural  and  Grand  River  Valley  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  began  October  3,  and 
was  held  four  days. 

1877.  An  interesting  incident  of  January, 
was  the  shipment,  on  the  nth,  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  of  a  car  load  of 
supplies  for  needy  homesteaders  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  Peninsula.  These  were  con- 
tributed by  the  benevolent  people  of  this 
city,  and  consisted  of  provisions,  cloths  and 
clothing.  Mrs.  Emily  Campau,  widow  of 
Toussaint  Campau,  made  claim  to  a  dower 
interest  in  the  first  Campau  plat,  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  a  minor  at  the  time 
when  that  property  was  deeded  by  herself 
and  husband  to  Louis  Campau,  about  forty 
years  before.  The  claim  was  easily  settled 
by  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  holders, 
of  $2,500,  which  she  accepted  and  gave  a 
deed  of  release.  Of  this  sum  the  city  sub- 
scribed $55.  The  property  consisted  of 
some  thirty  acres,  through  which  Monroe 
street  runs,  in  the  business  center  of  the 
town.  January  23,  the  Masonic  Grand 
Lodge  of  Michigan,  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Michigan,  held 
sessions  in  Grand  Rapids.  July  6,  a  terrific 
thunder  storm,  with  heavy  rain  and  high 
wind,  passed  over  the  town.  It  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  during  which  a  number  of 
buildings  were  struck  by.  lightning  in  and 
about  the  city,  and  considerable  damage 
was  done  by  the  wind  and  rain.  The  filling 
and  grading  of  the  road-bed  of  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad  across  Saddlebag 
Swamp,  three  miles  east  of  the  city,  was 
completed  about  this  time.  The  filling, 
done  with  timbers,  sand  and  gravel,  was 
sixty  feet  deep,  and  about  half  a  mile  long. 
This  is  the  point  where,  when  the  road  was 
constructed  in  1858,  the  track,  and  part  of 
a  construction  train,  fell  in  and  disappeared 
in  an  underground  lake.  Beginning  July 
26,  the  second  regiment  of  Michigan  State 
Troops  held  its  annual  encampment  for 
drill  and  instruction  at  Reeds  Lake.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Vermont  Society  celebrated  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington, August  16,  at  Sweet's  Hotel.  The 
oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon."  William 
A.  Howard,  after  which  came  a  banquet,  or 
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New  England  dinner.  The  Michigan  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
held  its  annual  session,  beginning  Septem- 
ber 5,  in  Grand  Rapids.  The  second  union 
fair  of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural  and 
Grand  River  Valley  Horticultural  Societies, 
held  during  four  days  of  the  closing  week 
of  September,  on  the  fair  grounds  adjoining 
the  city,  was  a  very  fine  exposition.  Octo- 
ber i,.  several  Holland  families  in  this 
town  celebrated,  at  the  residence  of  Jacob 
Quintus,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  their 
landing  in  America,  with  the  Van  Raalte 
colony.  October  4,  a  State  Convention  of 
Universalists,  and  October  11,  a  State  Con- 
vention of  Baptists,  was  held  in  Grand 
Rapids.  November  5,  snow  fell  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  and  some  of  the 
citizens  displayed  their  cutters  and  sleigh- 
bells. 

1878.  The  fifth  annual  convention  of 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  of  the 
State,  was  held  in  this  city,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 8,  1878,  and  holding  three  days.  Its 
discussions  were  in  relation  to  pauperism, 
tramps,  charities,  and  kindred  topics.  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Withey,  of  this  place,  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  Woman's  Work  in 
Charity.  January  17,  a  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Sons  of  Industry  was  held 
here.  January  29,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  burn  the  jail.  Twenty-nine  prisoners 
were  confined  there,  one  of  whom,  it  was 
supposed,  set  the  building  on  fire.  The 
annual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Michigan,  convened  in  Luce's 
Hall  February  19,  and  lasted  three  days. 
This  spring  the  people  were  surprised  by 
the  appearance,  occasionally,  of  a  new  silver 
dollar.  The  week  ending  Sunday,  April  28, 
was  marked  by  a  very  unusual  amount  of 
rain-fall,  reported  by  Prof.  Streng  at  4.02 
inches.  For  several  years  previous  the 
average  for  the  entire  month  of  April  had 
been  only  2.68  inches.  The  phonograph, 
or  "Edison's  talking  machine,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  shown  here,  its  first  appearance, 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  July  16  and  17 
were  set  down  as  the  hottest  days  on  record 
up  to  that  time,  some  thermometers  mark- 
ing as  high  as  from  97°  to  1040  during  the 
midheat.  Several  sunstrokes  were  reported, 
but  none  fatal.  On  Sunday,  July  28,  there 
was  an  immense  temperance  mass  meeting 
in  Fulton  Street  Park.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  kegs  of  beer  from  St.  Louis,  came  into 


town  August  5,  ostensibly  to  assist  at  the 
"grand  opening"  of  Christ's  Hall  on  Ottawa 
street.  At  the  end  of  August  and  early  in 
September,  the  citizens,  through  a  relief 
committee,  of  which  Thomas  D.  Gilbert 
was  chairman,  were  active  in  raising  money 
for  the  sufferers  from  yellow  fever  at  the 
South;  $3,550  were  thus  raised  in  the  city 
and  forwarded.  That  very  intelligent  indi- 
vidual, "the  oldest  inhabitant,"  reported 
the  water  in  the  channel  of  Grand  River  the 
lowest  he  had  ever  seen.  Flour  was  ship- 
ped this  year  to  England,  by  the  Crescent 
Mills,  from  Grand  Rapids.  About  three 
thousand  barrels  of  apples  were  shipped 
from  this  point  for  the  same  market.  The 
seventh  annual  reunion  of  the  Old  Third 
Infantry  was  held  at  Sweet's  Hotel,  Decem- 
ber 14.  It  was  attended  by  a  very  large 
throng  of  citizens  and  guests.  About  two 
hundred  sat  at  the  banquet  table  in  the 
evening. 

1879.  The  country  hereabout  was  cov- 
ered with  a  deep  mantle  of  snow  in  January. 
On  the  4th  of  that  month  it  was  chronicled 
that  snow  had  fallen  daily  for  twenty-six 
days.  The  Knights  of  Honor  held  a  Grand 
Lodge  session  in  the  Tower  Clock  block, 
February  11  and  12,  at  which  ninety-five 
lodges  in  the  State  were  represented  by 
upward  of  130  delegates  and  officers.  The 
Vermont  Society  held  a  reunion  at  Sweet's 
Hotel,  February  18.  The  resumption  of 
specie  payment  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  appearance  in  circulation  of  gold 
and  silver  and  regular  paper  currency  at 
par,  tended  to  create  a  cheerful  feeling  in 
all  quarters.  Business  revival,  however, 
was  steady  and  progressive  rather  than  sud- 
den and  speculative.  The  General  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
Michigan  held  its  thirty-eighth  annual  meet- 
ing in  this  city,  beginning  May  21,  and  last- 
ing four  days.  This  was  followed,  May  25, 
by  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  West- 
ern Michigan  Diocese  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  lasting  four  days.  Deco- 
ration day  exercises  and  ceremonies  included 
a  large  meeting  in  Fulton  Street  Park,  and 
an  eloquent  oration  by  the  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Gardner.  Telephone  exchange  service  \ 
was  begun  about  this  time  through  the  J 
employment  of  messenger  boys.  It  was  / 
estimated  that  Grand  Rapids  buyers  pur- 
chased about  1,200,000  pounds  of  wool  this 
season.     A  fine  and  successful   exposition 
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was  the  first  fair  of  the  Western  Michigan 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Society,  which 
opened  September  22  on  the  fair  ground. 
The  second  annual  exhibition  of  women's 
work  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  was  an  inter- 
esting event  at  the  end  of  October.  The 
month  of  October  was  remarkable  for  its 
extremes  of  temperature — almost  midsum- 
mer heat  in  the  early  part,  and  several  times 
freezing  in  the  latter  half.  But  in  the  mid- 
dle of  November  there  were  thunder  storms, 
and  dandelions  were  in  bloom.  The  most 
destructive  fire  of  this  year  was  in  the  wagon 
and  sash,  door  and  blind  factories  of  Har- 
rison, of  Ward  &  Co.,  and  others,  below  the 
bridge,  on  the  5th  of  June,  which  threw 
nearly  200  mechanics  out  of  employment. 
Another  fire  was  the  burning,  for  the  second 
time,  of  the  Powers  &  Walker  coffin  fac- 
tory, December  17,  near  the  west  end  of 
Pearl  street  bridge.  It  was  a  year  of  gen- 
eral good  health,  and  of  steady  and  material 
prosperity.  Much  building  was  done  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  city. 

1880.  A  State  Sanitary  Convention  was 
held  in  this  city  February  18,  and  discussed 
various  topics  relating  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  health  conservation.  The  old  wood 
building  on  Coldbrook,  below  the  settling 
basin,  that  had  been  the  pioneer  grist-mill 
in  that  quarter  of  the  city,  was  demolished, 
February  28,  by  a  gale  of  wind.  In  the 
middle  of  March  the  collapse  of  a  "  wheat 
deal,"  speculation  in  options  and  otherwise, 
bringing  heavy  losses  upon  several  Grand 
Rapids  parties,  and  almost  financial  ruin  to 
some,  created  intense  excitement  for  a  few 
weeks.  July  7  about  350  old  residents, 
ladies  and  business  men,  made  an  excursion 
to  Grand  Haven  on  the  Steamer  Barrett, 
and  returned  by  railroad.  In  the  early 
morning  of  September  2  the  force  main  of 
the  water  works,  leading  to  the  reservoir, 
burst,  on  the  side  of  the  sand  hill,  and 
the  water  in  the  reservoir,  about  4,000,000 
gallons,  was  discharged,  coming  down  the 
hill  like  a  cataract,  doing  much  damage  in 
its  course  across  Ionia  and  Ottawa  streets. 
A  number  of  the  sufferers  were  afterward 
reimbursed  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
Friday  night,  October  15,  the  Steamer 
Alpena,  on  her  passage  from  Grand  Haven 
to  Chicago,  carrying  about  sixty  passengers, 
was  lost  with  all  on  board.  Christoph 
Kusterer,  Frederick  Spaeth,  and  George 
Hpttinger,   of   this    city,    perished   in   that 


disaster.  A  terrific  wind  storm  prevailed 
all  the  next  day,  doing  much  damage  to 
other  shipping  on  the  lakes,  and  occasion- 
ing great  additional  loss  of  life.  November 
23  the  ladies  of  the  city  presented  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  Guard  (military  company)  a 
silk  banner  four  and  a  half  by  six  feet  in 
size,  heavily  trimmed  with  bullion  fringe, 
gold  cord  and  tassel,  and  costing  upward  of 
$200.  The  Hebrew  ladies  of  the  city  held 
a  unique  and  very  successful  fair  during  the 
week  beginning  December  6,  in  Luce's 
Hall.  The  New  England  Society  celebrated 
Forefathers'  Day  with  a  banquet  at  Sweet's 
Hotel.  During  this  year,  it  was  remarked 
by  the  press  at  its  close,  the  manufactures 
and  trade  of  the  city  were  enlarged  and 
extended  more  than  ever  before  in  a  single 
year.  And  its  growth  was  substantial  and 
great  in  all  useful  directions.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  blest  with  bounteous 
harvests  and  encouraging  returns  for  honest 
industries  and  wise  economies. 

1 88 1.  The  second  annual  convention  of 
the  Michigan  Undertakers'  Association  met 
in  Grand  Rapids,  January  12.  At  this  ses- 
sion they  changed  their  name  to  Funeral 
Directors'  Association.  March  5,  broken 
ice  floating  in  the  river  carried  out  a  part  of 
the  east  end  of  Bridge  street  bridge.  About 
the  end  of  April  a  State  Telephone  Exchange 
was  organized,  taking  in  Grand  Rapids  as 
one  of  the  exchange  centers.  June  29  an 
experimental  test  of  electric  tower  lights 
was  made.  Eight  Brush  lanterns  of  2,000 
candle  power  each  were  lighted  at  the  top 
of  a  tower,  near  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Ottawa  streets,  two  hundred  and  two  feet 
above  the  level  of  Canal  street,  and  were 
kept  burning  during  the  evening.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  several  times  dur- 
ing the  following  months,  but  resulted  in  a 
decision  not  to  adopt  the  tower  system. 
July  2  the  news  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield  occasioned  intense  excite- 
ment, which  continued,  with  onry  occasional 
temporary  abatement,  until  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 19.  There  was  a  scene  of  general 
mourning  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  this 
latter  event,  September  20;  fire  and  church 
bells  were  tolled,  the  public  and  many  pri- 
vate buildings  were  draped  in  black;  flags 
drooped  at  half-mast;  the  hum  of  business 
subsided,  and  the  people  gathered  in  knots, 
to  commune  in  relation  to  the  common 
affliction.       On  that   evening  an   immense 
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meeting  was  held  at  Saenger  Hall,  for  the 
public  expression  of  the  general  sorrow  over 
the  Nation's  bereavement.  Again,  on  the 
27th,  a  vast  congregation  held  funeral  ser- 
vices on  the  public  square,  at. which  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Watkins,  at  the  instance  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  The  Western  Associated 
Press  held  a  meeting  in  this  town,  August 
17,  at  which  delegates  were  present  repre- 
senting about  thirty  daily  papers,  of  eight 
or  ten  Western  States.  Its  business  was 
mainly  with  relation  to  the  gathering  and 
furnishing  of  telegraphic  news.  The  Penin- 
sular Saengerbund  held  a  grand  musical 
"fest"  in  Saenger  Hall,  beginning  August 
23,  lasting  three  days,  and  closing  with  a 
picnic  and  ball.  It  drew  crowded  audiences 
and  was  an  occasion  of  great  musical 
enthusiasm.  On  Sunday,  August  28,  J.  W. 
Boynton,with  a  large  force  of  men,  extended 
the  West  Side  Street  Railway  from  the  foot 
of  Pearl  up  Monroe  to  Waterloo  street, 
making  a  second  track  in  Monroe  street. 
William*  Brooks  and  Michael  McNamara 
were  killed,  and  two  other  men  were  badly 
injured,  by  the  explosion  of  a  blast  in  Noble 
&  Company's  plaster  quarry,  November  21. 
Forest  fires,  beginning  the  first  week  of 
September,  in  the  east  part  of  the  State, 
and  raging  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  in 
the  Saginaw  valley  and  toward  Lake  Huron, 
caused  terrible  suffering  and  much  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  In  this  city  a 
relief  movement  was  started,  and  carried 
on  by  associative  action  during  the  fall. 
Business  men,  capitalists,  and  citizens  gen- 
erally, according  to  their  respective  means, 
contributed  liberally,  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  and  large  quantities  of  supplies 
of  provisions,  clothing,  farm  implements, 
and  other  articles,  were  sent  to  the  suffer- 
ers. The  opening  of  the  Peninsular  Club 
December  20,  and  the  Forefathers'  Day 
reunion  of  December  22,  together  with  the 
Christmas  festivities,  gave  a  fitting  close  to 
the  social  events  of  the  year. 

1882.  Prominent  among  social  events 
were  a  reception  given  at  his  new  home  by 
the  Rev.  George  D.  Gillespie,  January  5, 
and  a  masquerade  by  the  Pakotin  Club  in 
the  evening  of  the  following  day.  Another 
brilliant  social  gathering  was  that  of  a  party 
given  January  11,  at  Sweet's  Hotel,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Spring  and  daughter.  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  Fuller  Electric 


Light  was  introduced,  at  the  Michigan  Iron 
Works.  In  a  pedestrian  contest,  which 
ended  March  25,  in  Saenger  Hall,  Charles 
A.  Harriman  walked  352  miles  in  100  hours. 
At  another,  which  ended  April  22,  G.  E. 
Pierson  walked  100  miles  in  27^  hours. 
The  walking  amusement  continued  till  May 
22,  when  Saenger  Hall  was  burned.  The 
first  annual  festival  of  the  Central  Michigan 
Turn  Bezirk,  was  held  at  Turner  Hall  in 
this  city,  beginning  July  23,  and  continuing 
three  days.  There  was  much  rain  this  sea- 
son; the  rain-fall  from  April  1  to  August 
18,  measuring  16.63  inches.  The  Redmond 
Grand  Opera  House  was  opened  September 
18.  The  Fuller  electric  light  was  turned  on 
in  a  forty-light  circuit,  October  1.  The 
annual  fair  of  the  Western  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Society  held  here  in 
the  last  week  of  September  was  an  excep- 
tionally fine  and  successful  exposition. 
October  5,  a  car-load  of  specimens  of  the 
products  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
region  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Union  Depot 
in  this  city,  objects  of  general  interest  and 
admiration. 

1883.  A  Grand  Army  Camp  fire  Reunion 
January  20;  deep  snows,  cold  weather, 
blockaded  trains,  the  appointment  of  Joseph 
Henry  Richter  to  be  Bishop  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, January  25;  and  the  Burns  banquet  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  enlivened  the 
first  month  of  1883;  to  which  might  be 
added  a  grand  charity  ball  at  the  Morton 
House  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Mark's  Home, 
January  22.  In  February  the  citizens 
raised  and  sent,  through  Fred.  Loettgert, 
$1,420  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  floods  in 
Germany.  The  consecration  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Richter,  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Diocese  of  Grand  Rapids,  at  St. 
Andrew's  Cathedral,  April  22,  brought  to- 
gether the  largest  assembly  of  the  kind  ever 
seen  in  this  city,  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
On  Decoration  Day  there  was  a  large  proces- 
sion, with  exercises  and  an  oration  in  the 
Park,  and  the  usual  strewing  of  flowers  over 
the  soldiers'  graves.  The  members  of 
Champlin  Post  G.  A.  R. ,  formally  dedicated 
a  lot  which  had  been  given  them  by  the  city 
in  Greenwood  cemetery.  July  2  the  Custer 
Guards  dedicated  their  armory,  when  the 
ladies  of  the  West  Side  presented  them  with 
a  banner  that  cost  $300.  June  18,  occurred 
a  thunder  storm  in  which  the  rain-fall  was 
2.4  inches;    and  the  precipitation  for  the 
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month  to  that  date  was  6.46  inches — more 
than  had  been  known  in  the  whole  month 
of  June  for  many  years.  The  June  rains 
so  raised  the  streams  hereabout  as  to  do 
much  damage  to  highways,  bridges,  railroad 
culverts  and  crops.  The  river  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  was  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
banks  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
overflowed  at  the  low  lands  below.  The 
rain-fall  of  June  and  July  was  nearly  20 
inches,  and  the  result  was  a  great  freshet. 
Logs  in  the  river  above  the  rapids  were 
banked  against  the  upper  railroad  bridge,  a 
heavy  iron  structure,  and  overturned  three 
spans  in  the  center,  about  one-half  of  the 
bridge,  into  the  water  below  the  piers.  The 
logs  thus  released,  estimated  at  about  100,- 
000,000  feet  in  round  numbers,  went  tumb- 
ling over  the  rapids,  and  carried  off  the 
other  two  railroad  bridges  near  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  This  was  on  July  26.  The 
city  bridges  were  left  standing;  Leonard 
street  bridge  unhurt,  the  others  somewhat 
injured.  Much  damage  was  done  to  the 
mills,  factories  and  other  buildings  along  the 
canals  and  river  banks.  The  entire  jam  of 
logs  went  through  the  city  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Basements  along  Canal  street 
were  flooded,  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  was  submerged,  and  generally  the  river 
intervals  from  Ionia  to  Grand  Haven  were 
overflowed.  The  repairing  and  rebuilding 
of  bridges  was  accomplished  as  fast  as  men 
and  money  could  do  it;  the  upper  railroad 
bridge  was  in  place  again  August  10,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  business  proceeded  as  before. 
The  direct  money  damages  were  immense, 
but  never  closely  estimated.  W.  L.  Coffin- 
berry,  from  observations  personally  made  by 
him,  and  data  which  he  had  preserved, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  flood  of  1852 
was  about  14  inches  higher  than  this  one  of 
1883.  The  colored  people  to  the  number  of 
500  or  600,  celebrated  Emancipation  Day 
August  1,  with  public  exercises  at  the  fair 
grounds.  A  party  of  municipal  excursion- 
ists from  Detroit  visited  the  city  August  6, 
and  were  cordially  welcomed,  treated  and 
toasted.  October  6,  the  German  citizens 
celebrated  the  bicentennial  of  the  first  Ger- 
man colony  in  America,  that  of  the  thirteen 
Quaker  families  who  founded  Germantown, 
now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  There  was  a 
fine  display  of  trades  in  the  street  parade, 
where  samples  of  ancient  and  modern  domes- 
tic   productions     and     manufactures    were 


curiously  mixed,  and  displayed  together. 
The  procession  was  nearly  two  miles  long. 
There  were  exercises  at  Arbeiter  Hall, 
including  music  and  an  oration,  and  the 
festivities  closed  with  a  grand  ball  and  an 
illumination  in  the  evening.  The  festivities 
of  the  year  were  rounded  out  by  the  reunions 
of  the  Old  Third  Infantry  and  the  New 
Englanders,  in  December. 

1884.  Among  interesting  society  events 
was  the  annual  reunion  of  Old  Residents, 
January  22,  at  the  Morton,  and  the  Burns 
Festival,  January  25,  at  the  Bridge  Street 
House.  Between  the  two,  January  23,  there 
was  a  convention  of  the  Funeral  Directors 
of  the  State,  at  which  proceedings  were 
enlivened,  as  far  as  might  be,  by  speeches 
and  essays  on  embalming  and  other  funereal 
topics.  The  Third  Michigan  Cavalry  held 
a  reunion,  February  22,  in  Grand  Rapids, 
and  on  the  25th  a  brilliant  society  event  was 
the  opening  by  the  Peninsular  Club  of  its 
new  Club  House.  At  this  date  the  citizens 
had  raised  by  contribution,  and  sent  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Columbia,  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  Newport,  Kentucky,  about  $4,250,  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  then  recent  Ohio 
River  floods.  March  12  the  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper  factory  and  four  other  buildings,  in 
which  nine  different  branches  of  manufac- 
ture were  carried  on,  situated  between  the 
river  and  the  lower  end  of  the  east  side 
canal,  were  burned.  The  formal  observance 
of  Decoration  Day  included  an  address  by 
the  Reverend  Henry  Powers,  and  a  general 
suspension  of  business.  A  small  yacht  was 
launched  near  the  lower  end  of  the  city, 
June  5 — a  sloop-rigged  vessel,  twenty-five 
feet  over  all,  seven  feet  beam,  with  iron 
keel.  She  was  named  Grand  Rapids  Eagle, 
commanded  by  A.  B.  Turner,  Jr.,  and 
designed  for  coasting  down  the  Lake  Mich- 
igan shore.  June  19  there  was  a  gathering 
of  nearly  4,000  people  at  the  basket  picnic 
of  the  Old  Residents  at  Reeds  Lake.  There 
was  a  fine  exhibit  at  the  annual  fair  of 
the  Western  Michigan  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Society,  during  the  closing  week 
of  September.  A  meeting  of  the  Hotel 
Keepers'  Association  of  Michigan,  in  the 
city,  October  8,  brightened  the  faces  of  the 
landlords.  Of  the  fund  for  the  Michigan 
exhibits  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  $600 
was  subscribed  by  five  citizens  of  Grand 
Rapids — Amasa  B.Watson,  Thomas  D.  Gil- 
bert, Julius  Houseman,  Delos  A.  Blodgett, 
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and  Harvey  J .  Hollister.  On  Thanksgiving 
Eve  $690  worth  of  provisions,  contributed 
by  citizens,  was  distributed  among  the 
worthy  poor  of  the  town.  A  series  of  revival 
meetings,  conducted  by  the  "Evangelists" 
Whipple  and  McGranahan,  began  in  the 
middle  of  November  and  continued  through 
that  month.  At  the  World's  Exposition  in 
New  Orleans,  opened  in  December,  Grand 
Rapids  manufacturers  had  a  separate  build- 
ing, which  they  called  the  Grand  Rapids 
Furniture  Pavilion.  This  was  the  only  city 
having  a  separate  building  there.  Upward 
of  twenty  firms  participated  in  that  exhibi- 
tion. There  was  discussion  and  agitation 
on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  capital  to 
labor  in  December,  but  no  serious  disturb- 
ance occurred. 

1885.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  there 
were  two  sources  of  general  interest  and  ex- 
citement. A  freshet  which  started  in  Decem- 
ber reached  its  culminating  point  about  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  when  the  water  in  the 
river  was  several  inches  higher  than  in  the 
great  summer  flood  of  1883.  Broken  ice 
from  above  lodged  against  the  ice  below  the 
rapids  which  was  yet  unbroken,  creating 
apprehensions  of  disastrous  results.  But 
the  water  cut  a  channel  through  the  center, 
leaving  high  banks  of  ice  on  either  shore. 
The  freshet  subsided  with  damage  estimated 
at  less  than  $100,000  in  the  city.  The  other 
exciting  event  was  a  general  reduction  in 
wages  by  the  employers  in  the  city;  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  in  the  average,  but  caus- 
ing many  workmen  and  some  factories  to 
suspend  work  for  a  time.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  there  were  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  people  in  the  streets,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  to  devise 
means  for  their  relief.  This  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  an  employment  bureau,  with 
committees  to  obtain  situations  for  as  many 
as  possible.  The  County  Superintendents 
and  the  City  Director  of  the  Poor  had  many 
more  to  care  for  than  usual.  The  distress 
was  greater  from  lack  of  employment  among 
day  laborers  than  among  mechanics.  About 
the  same  time  the  Knights  of  Labor  had 
organized  a  boycott  against  the  street  rail- 
way, and  carryalls  were  running  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  street  cars.  The  city  authorities 
co-operated  with  the  citizens  in  efforts  for 
relief,  and  within  two  months  matters  were 
running  smoothly  again,  with  work  for  all 
at  living  wages.     The  annual  convention  of 


the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  the 
Western  Diocese  of  Michigan,  was  held 
here,  beginning  June  3,  with  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  delegates.  Excavations  for  the 
machinery  of  the  cable  street-railway  were 
begun  the  first  week  in  June.  The  State 
Arbeiter  Bund  held  its  annual  convention 
June  9,  at  Arbeiter  Hall.  The  Old  Resi- 
dents had  a  pleasant  picnic  at  the  lake  June 
18.  The  American  Pomological  Society 
held  its  twentieth  biennial  meeting,  begin- 
ning September  9,  and  lasting  three  days, 
in  this  city.  Delegates  were  present  from 
twelve  or  fifteen  States,  and  from  Canada, 
September  16  and  17,  were  notable  gala- 
days>  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland held  its  reunion  here,  and  on  the 
same  occasion  were  reunions  of  the  Mexican 
War  Veterans,  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  the  % 
Old  Third  Infantry,  the  Fourteenth  and  the  \ 
Twenty-first  Infantry,  and  the  First  Michi- 
gan Engineers  and  Mechanics.  An  address 
of  welcome  was  made  by  Governor  Russell 
A.  Alger,  to  which  General  Philip  H.  Sher- 
idan responded,  and  other  orations  were 
delivered  by  General  R.  D.  Mussey,  Sena- 
tor Thomas  W.  Palmer,  and  Hon.  B.  H. 
Cochran,  of  Toledo.  On  the  same  occasion 
the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Monument  on  the  triangular  Park 
by  the  head  of  Monroe  street,  took  place,  at 
which  the  presentation  address  was  made 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  the  accep- 
tance by  Gen.  Byron  R.  Pierce,  and  the 
oration  by  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Watkins 
in  behalf  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  air  was  vocal  with  military  music, 
there  was  a  fine  procession  in  the  streets, 
and  the  exercises  closed  with  a  military 
banquet  at  Luce's  Hall.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  more  than  30,000  visitors  in 
the  city.  September  21,  a  car-load  of 
products  of  the  State  of  Oregon  was  on 
exhibition  here,  and  in  that  week  was  held 
a  very  successful  fair  of  the  Western  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  and  Industrial  Society. 
The  Michigan  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  began  September  24,  and 
was  in  session  five  days.  November  18, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Law  and 
Order  League  was  held  at  the  Eagle  Hotel. 
At  a  meeting  of  sympathizers  with  Ireland, 
held  the  same  evening  at  Redmond's  Grand 
Opera  House,  $1,100'  was  contributed  to 
the  Parnell  fund.  The  State  Grange  held 
a  crowded  public  meeting,  December  10,  at 
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Armory  Hall.  During  this  year,  it  was 
estimated  that  over  $1,000,000  had  been 
used  in  building  operations  here. 

1886.  An  interesting  event  in  business 
circles  was  the  opening  of  the  Bank  Clear- 
ing House,  January  8,  making  that  a  "red 
letter  day ' '  in  the  history  of  Grand  Rapids 
banking.  There  was  agitation  of  the  labor 
question  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  resulting 
in  a  partial  adjustment  between  employers 
and  employes,  May  1,  as  to  wages  and  hours 
of  work,  but  in  the  following  week  numbers 
of  men  in  several  factories  reconsidered  and 
organized  a  strike.  Their  demands  were 
for  eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work, 
without  a  reduction  of  wages.  A  com- 
promise was  effected,  and  the  wheels  of 
industry  moved  on  as  before.  On  Decoration 
Day  occurred  the  usual  ceremonies  in  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  departed  soldiers, 
with  an  oration  by  William  J.  Stuart.  The 
regatta  of  the  Northwestern  Amateur  Row- 
ing Association,  at  Reeds  Lake,  the  first 
one  held  on  those  waters,  drew  thousands 
of  people  there  July  12  and  13.  The  Mich- 
igan Grand  Council  of  the  Catholic  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  held  a  session  here, 
which  lasted  three  days,  beginning  August 
10.  September  14  our  city  was  visited  by 
a  delegation  of  1,100  officers,  business  men, 
professional  men,  and  ladies,  from  Saginaw, 
who  were  accorded  a  hearty  official  and 
civic  reception.  September  17,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Wealthy  avenue  Baptist 
church  was  laid.  The  annual  agricultural 
and  industrial  fair  week,  beginning  Septem- 
ber 20,  was  one  of  great  enjoyment,  with 
large  attendance  and  a  fine  exposition.  Sep- 
tember 21,  at  a  convention  of  delegates  of 
the  trade,  held  here,  a  State  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  The  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Michigan  held  a  session  here, 
beginning  October  13.  October  27  Ger- 
mania  Hall  was  dedicated. 

1887.  Among  leading  early  events  was 
the  organization  of  a  company,  January  15, 
to  bore  a  deep  well — 3,000  feet,  more  or 
less,  as  circumstances  might  determine — 
for  which  the  contract  was  let  January 
25,  with  the  hope  of  striking  gas.  The 
Old  Residents  held  their  winter  reunion 
January  18;  from  the  20th  to  the  26th  a 
poultry  show  proved  an  attractive  exposi- 
tion; and  in  the  same  week  a  convention 
was  held  of  the  State  Engineers'  Society  in 
the  Superior  Court  room.     A  convention  of 


the  Michigan  Business  Men's  Association 
met  March  15,  in  Arcanum  Hall,  and  for 
two  days  discussed  nearly  every  department 
of  trade  and  methods  of  trading,  from  bank- 
ing and  wholesaling  to  peanut  peddling; 
also  feasted  and  toasted  and  danced  at 
Sweet's  Hotel.  During  the  next  two  days 
the  State  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  at  the  Redmond  Grand 
Opera  House,  was  the  leading  attraction. 
The  Widdicomb  building  was  finished,  and 
largely  occupied  at  the  end  of  March.  The 
association  known  as  the  Traveling  Men  of 
Michigan  began  a  two-days  encampment 
May  13,  in  Arcanum  Hall.  Memorial  day 
was  stormy,  but  the  turnout,  parade,  servi- 
ces at  Fulton  Street  Park,  and  the  usual 
tribute  of  decoration,  were  attended  to  by 
the  unforgetful  people.  The  Old  Residents 
held  their  annual  picnic  at  Reeds  Lake 
June  17.  Thomas  B.  Church  delivered  an 
address,  and  speeches  were  made  by  others. 
On  the  23d  of  June  a  large  number  of  Old 
Residents  gave  a  surprise  party  to  Mrs. 
Harriet  Burton,  it  being  the  74th  anniver- 
sary of  her  birth,  and  the  54th  of  her  arrival 
in  Grand  Rapids.  June  30,  the  Pioneer 
Society  of  Ada  held  a  picnic  at  that  village, 
and  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  monu- 
ment to  Rix  Robinson  took  place.  They 
were  joined  by  a  delegation  of  Old  Resi- 
dents of  Grand  Rapids.  Thomas  B.  Church 
delivered  the  oration,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  John  R.  Robinson,  John  T.  Holmes, 
and  others.  July  19-20  the  annual  regatta 
of  the  Northwestern  Amateur  Rowing  Asso- 
ciation at  Reeds  Lake  drew  crowds  of  peo- 
ple. The  annual  show  at  the  fair  grounds, 
week  of  September  19-24,  was  unprece- 
dented in  attendance,  as  shown  by  the  gate 
receipts.  November  8  occurred  the  death 
of  Cornelius  Coughlin,  aged  10 1  years,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  had  lived  in  Grand 
Rapids  fourteen  years.  He  was  a  tailor, 
and  could  see  to  thread  a  needle  without 
the  aid  of  glasses  when  he  was  100  years 
old.  Much  was  done  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  this  year.  Among  the  prominent 
brick  or  stone  and  brick  structures  built 
were:  The  Derby,  Hartman  Hall  and  Shepard 
block,  north  half  of  Houseman  block,  Edi- 
son Electric  Light  station,  new  works  of  the 
Gas  Company,  Kennedy  block,  Winegar 
Block,  Fuller  Block  on  South  Division, 
Weston  Block  rebuilt,  Ladies'  Literary 
Club  House,  the  Livingston,  Belknap  wagon 
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factory,  Kendall  Block  at  the  head  of  Mon- 
roe street,  and  others;  besides  a  fifth  story 
to  the  Morton  House. 

1888.  The  Catholics  of  the  city  cele- 
brated the  first  day  of  January  as  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  They  had 
an  imposing  street  procession,  and  Pontifical 
Mass  at  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Michigan  Millers  held  a  conven- 
tion at  the  Morton  House,  February  8, 
which  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  m  The  work- 
ingmen  had  a  large  gathering  at  the  Won- 
derland Theater,  February  23,  and  listened 
to  an  address  by  Samuel  Gompers,  of  New 
York,  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Trades  Unions.  The  murder  of  Henry 
M.  Powers  occurred  March  1.  The  April 
election  was  warmly  contested,  and  an 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by  parties  who 
charged  that  something  was  wrong,  to  have 
a  recount  of  the  vote  given  for  Mayor. 
According  to  the  returns  I.  M.  Weston 
received  nine  majority.  April  10  the  Grand 
Rapids  Guard  gave  a  reception  to  Governor 
Luce.  The  putting  in  place  of  the  steel 
wire  cable  of  the  Valley  City  Street  and 
Cable  Railway  Company,  April  13,  was  an 
event  of  public"  interest.  The  grip  cars  ran 
over  the  Lyon  street  track  April  16,  and 
began  regular  trips  a  few  days  later.  A 
meeting  of  millers  and  grain  dealers  at 
Sweet's  Hotel,  April  19,  organized  a  West- 
ern Grain  Association.  The  funeral  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Town,  wjio  were  killed  at 
a  western  railroad  accident,  was  held  in  the 
Universalist  Church,  May  1.  Beginning 
May  15,  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Mich- 
igan, held  a  session  in  Grand  Rapids.  On 
Memorial  Day  there  was  a  street  procession 
and  gathering  at  the  park,  orations,  and  the 
usual  decoration  of  soldiers'  graves  at  the 
cemeteries.  June  20  G.  B.  Bouma,  a  milk 
peddler,  was  killed  by  the  cars  at  the  Bart- 
lett  street  crossing.  The  Good  Templar 
Lodges  of  Kent  county  held  a  quarterly 
session  in  this  city,  June  27.  The  local 
military  companies  attended  the  annual 
encampment  of  State  Militia  at  Mackinac 
Island,  in  July.  The  Northwestern  Ama- 
teur Rowing  Association  had  a  regatta  at 
Reeds  Lake,  beginning  July  24.  The 
Michigan  Holiness  Association  held  a  camp- 
meeting,  beginning  the  first  week  in  August, 
in  a  grove  near  the  corner  of  #  Lyon  street 


and  Grand  avenue.  The  Grand  Army  men 
of  western  and  northern  Michigan  had  a 
meeting  in  this  city,  September  9.  The 
citizens  presented  three  handsome  flags  to 
Custer  Post.  The  Michigan  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  in  this  city, 
September  13.  The  annual  fair,  in  the  third 
week  of  September,  drew  a  large  attend- 
ance. The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  held 
their  annual  State  camp-meeting,  beginning 
September  25,  on  grounds  near  Sherman 
street,  east  of  the  city  line.  Major  Amasa 
B.  Watson  died  suddenly,  September  18,  in 
the  cars  at  the  Union  Depot.  There  was  a 
very  large  concourse  at  his  funeral,  Sunday, 
September  23.  The  town  was  full  of  people 
September  26,  when  the  new  City  Hall  was 
dedicated.  September  30  Roy  Cummings 
fell  from  the  stand-pipe  of  the  Hydraulic 
Company,  and  was  killed.  A  delegation 
of  about  400  citizens  went  to  Indianapolis, 
October  3,  to  visit  General  Harrison.  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine  visited  the  city,  October 
8,  and  addressed  the  people  in  Hartman's 
Hall.  The  Democrats  had  a  large  mass 
meeting  October  12,  and  speaking  at  Hart- 
man's  Hall  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Jones,  of 
Florida,  and  others.  Political  excitement 
ran  high  this  month,  with  daily  and  nightly 
meetings  by  both  parties,  in  the  city  and 
about  the  county.  The  election,  Novem- 
ber 6,  passed  quietly,  and  without  notable 
incident,  except  that  it  was  a  surprise  to 
nearly  everybody  in  the  change  which  the 
vote  showed  from  the  Democratic  to  the 
Republican  party,  over  which  the  latter 
held  an  enthusiastic  celebration,  with  illum- 
inations and  a  street  parade,  November  14. 
The  National  Polish  Aid  Society  dedicated 
its  hall  on  Jackson  street,  November  21. 
November  26,  Frank  Corwin  was  killed  by 
the  cars,  a  little  south  of  the  city.  The 
Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  County 
Agents,  and  a  Convention  of  the  State 
Boards  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  com- 
mencing December  4,  were  held  in  this  city. 
December  19  the  Old  Third  Michigan  Infan- 
try held  a  reunion  at  the  Bridge  Street 
House.  Locally,  in  matters  of  fire  and 
other  disasters  by  the  elements,  the  year 
1888  was  comparatively  an  uneventful  one. 
1889.  There  was  a  small  burglary  at  the 
Postoffice,  January  4,  when  some  $500  in 
stamps  and  a  few  registered  letters  were 
taken  from  the  safe.  January  29,  a  conven- 
tion held  here  of  furniture  manufacturers  of 
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the  United  States  formed  a  "National  Furni- 
ture Manufacturers'  Association."  The  an- 
nual Grand  Lodge  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.W. 
was  rield  here  February  5,  with  a  banquet 
at  Hartman's  Hall.  February  9,  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  California  products,  on  cars 
at  the  Union  Depot.  February  18,  occur- 
red the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Grand  Lodge  of  I.  O.  O.  F.  in  Hartman's 
Hall,  the  session  lasting  three  days;  also 
meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah. 
February  26,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Chosen 
Friends  held  a  session  at  Red  Men's  hall  on 
West  Bridge  street.  March  8,  Cornelius 
E.  Plugge  was  arrested  to  be  sent  to  Hol- 
land, Europe,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  for- 
gery. On  examination  in  that  country  he 
was  discharged  and  returned.  April  30  was 
observed  as  a  national  holiday — the  centen- 
nial of  National  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Buildings  were  decorated,  and 
public  services  held  in  several  churches. 
May  14,  convention  of  the  order  of  Red 
Men — thirty-foiir  lodges  of  the  State  were 
represented.  May  20,  Masonic  parade,  and 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Masonic 
Home,  at  Reeds  Lake.  Fred.  J.  Morrison, 
Deputy  City  Clerk,  died  June  2.  June  22, 
Old  Residents'  picnic  at  the  Lake;  address 
relative  to  the  pioneer  settlement,  by  George 
H.  White.  July  4,  corner-stone  of  county 
building  laid;  large  procession  through  the 
streets.      In  the  second  week  of  July  were 


horse  races  at  the  fair  grounds,  and  the 
twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  was  held  in 
Hartman's  Hall.  The  twenty-first  annual 
regatta  of  the  Northwestern  Amateur  Row- 
ing Association,  August  1  and  2,  drew  large 
crowds  to  Reeds  Lake.  September  1, 
Labor  Day,  was  celebrated,  by  a  street 
procession  and  exercises  on  the  Fulton 
Street  Park;  orator,  Henry  A.  Robinson,  of 
Detroit;  President  of  the  Day,  Charles  A. 
Hauser.  The  annual  Fair,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion ("Last  Days  of  Pompeii")  enlivened 
the  closing  days  of  September.  October 
18,  visit  of  delegates  to  the  International 
Conference  of  American  States.  They  were 
shown  the  beauties  of  the  city  and  the  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Military 
reunions  were  held:  Twenty-first  Michigan 
Infantry,  January  10  and  October  8,  at  the 
Bridge  Street  House;  First  Michigan  Cav- 
alry, March  28,  at  same  place;  Seventeenth 
Michigan  Cavalry,  September  25,  at  Hart- 
man's Hall,  with  banquet  at  the  Eagle 
Hotel.  Among  the  serious  accidents  of  the 
year  were:  The  killing  by  the  street  cars  of 
Robert  Gamble  and  Levi  Van  der  Moere, 
August  16;  Samuel  Campbell,  September 
3,  and  Peter  Morse,  September  8.  Promi- 
nent among  the  amusements  of  the  season 
was  base  ball  playing.  So  far,  a  year  of 
steady  progress  and  prosperity. 


CHAPTER     XII. 


THE  OLD  RESIDENTS   ASSOCIATION    OF   THE  GRAND   RIVER  VALLEY. 


The  young  pioneers  were  growing  old. 
The  older  ones  were  growing  gray.  And 
along  the  pathway  of  the  original  settlers, 
here  and  there,  and  often,  some  one  of  their 
number  had  stepped  from  their  ranks  and 
crossed  the  dark  river,  to  be  seen  no  more 
on  this  side.  And  so  the  pioneers  began  to 
realize  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed 
since  they  set  their  stakes  and  made  their 
homes  in  this  valley.  The  custom  of  pre- 
serving the  remembrance  of  first  things  and 
of  notable  dates,  by  association  and  the 
institution  of  suitable  festivities  and  anni- 
versaries, is  not  only  very  ancient,  but 
very  useful  and  pleasurable  and  profitable. 
Naturally  the  minds  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Grand  Rapids  turned  toward  social 
co-operation  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the 
following,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  in 
relation  to  the  matter/,  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  date  indicated: 

OLD    SETTLERS'    SOCIETY. 

Desiring  to  perpetuate  the  early  history  of  Kent 
county,  and  to  continue  good  social  feelings  among 
the  remaining  pioneers,  we  respectfully  invite  such 
of  the  present  residents  of  the  county  as  had  set- 
tled in  the  Territory  of  Michigan  previous  to  Jan- 
uary 26,  1837  (being  the  date  of  admission  as  a 
State),  to  meet  with  us  at  Messrs.  Ball  &  McKee's 
office,  Monday  evening,  the  226.  inst.,  at  7  o'clock 
p.  m.,  to  form  an  Old  Settlers'  Society  for  the  county. 


Geo.  Coggeshall. 
Geo.  Martin. 
John  Almy. 
J.  W.  Peirce. 
W.  G.  Henry. 
Jas.  Lyman, 
J.  F.  Godfroy. 
R.  C.  Luce. 
Robert  Hilton. 
A.  B.  Turner. 
D.  W.  Evans. 
Grand  Rapids,  Feb.  18, 


John  Ball. 
Ant.  Campau. 
M.  Ringuette. 
John  Ringuette. 
D.  S.  Leavitt. 
S.  F.  Perkins. 
Rix  Robinson. 
Charles  Shepard. 
C.  H.  Taylor. 
Nelson  Robinson. 
S.  L.  Withey. 
1858. 


The  meeting  was  held  as  called.  John 
Ball  was  chosen  Chairman  and  Dan  W. 
Evans  Secretary,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  constitution  and  by-laws. 


This  committee  reported  articles  of  associ- 
ation, providing  that  the  organization  should 
be  called  The  Old  Settlers  Society  of  Kent 
County;  the  officers  to  be  elected  annually 
on  the  twenty- sixth  of  January.  These  for 
the  first  year  were:  President,  Jonathan  F. 
Chubb;  Vice-President,  Ezekiel  W.  Davis; 
Secretary,  John  W.  Peirce;  Treasurer,  John 
Ball.  So  far  the  pioneers  were  associated 
under  what  seemed  favorable  auspices.  And 
then  for  nearly  ten  years  the  members 
seemed  to  forget  that  their  society  needed 
concerted  action  in  order  to  maintain  an 
existence;  and  during  that  time  only  occa- 
sional and  casual  meetings  of  the  Old  Set- 
tlers were  held.  At  the  county  fair  in  1867 
was  shown  a  picture  group,  made  by  Ira  G. 
Tompkins,  photographer,  entitled  "Pioneers 
of  Grand  Rapids,"  containing  the  photo- 
graphs of  sixty-three  of  the  old  residents, 
who  came  here  prior  to  1843.  At  the 
next  formal  meeting  of  Old  Settlers,  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1868,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  and  preserve  the  picture, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  society, 
and  Mr.  Tompkins  was  made  an  honorary 
member.  Nearly  all  of  those  portraits,  in  a 
single  frame,  are  now  among  the  archives  of 
the  Old  Residents  Association. 

REORGANIZATION  AND  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

The  original  Old  Settlers  Society  included 
only  those  who  came  into  the  Territory  prior 
to  the  admission  of  Michigan  as  a  State. 
The  fact  began  to  be  apparent  that  a  new 
organization  was  desirable  to  make  it  perma- 
nent and  attractive  in  point  of  numbers.  A 
meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  at  Sweet' s 
Hotel,  December  27,  1871,  at  which  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  a  new  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  At  this  meeting  upward 
of  eighty  were  in  attendance.  Ezekiel  W. 
Davis  was  elected  President,  and  Luman  R. 
Atwater,  Secretary,  for  the  time  being.  At 
the   next  meeting,    January    17,    1872,  the 
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reorganization  was  completed,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  constitution  which  enlarged 
the  territory  of  the  society,  so  as  to  include 
Ionia,  Kent  and  Ottawa  counties.  It  also 
changed  the  qualification  for  membership, 
to  admit  persons  thirty-five  years  of  age  who 
had  been  for  twenty- five  years  or  more  resi- 
dents of  the  valley;  the  membership  fees  to 
be  $i  a  year,  and  all  special  assessments. 
The  annual  meetings  were  to  be  held  on  the 
twenty- sixth  day  of  January,  or  the  next  day 
when  the  twenty- sixth  should  fall  on  Sun- 
day. An  annual  summer  festival  in  the 
month  of  June  was  provided  for,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  also  been  customary  for  the 
society  to  hold  annual  winter  reunions  at 
some  convenient  place  within  this  city.  At 
this  meeting  Rix  Robinson  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent; John  W.  Peirce,  Secretary,  and  Luman 
R.  Atwater,  Treasurer.  January  26,  1876, 
the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  Old 
Residents  Association  of  the  Grand  River 
Valley,  and  the  age  of  eligibility  for  mem- 
bership was  changed  to  forty-five  years; 
time  of  residence  twenty- five  years  as  before. 
Largely  increased  in  membership  during 
the  past  dozen  years,  the  annual  meetings 
and  festival  gatherings  of  this  society  have 
been  numerously  attended,  and  greatly 
enjoyed.  The  winter  reunion  has  been  held 
at  some  one  of  the  public  hotels  or  halls  of 
the  city,  usually  at  the  Morton  or  at  Sweet's. 
Short  speeches,  reminiscences,  general  greet- 
ings and  renewals  of  old  acquaintanceship, 
banquets  and  dancing  have  been  the  marked 
features  of  the  exercises  on  these  occasions. 
The  summer  festivals  have  usually  taken  the 
form  of  basket  picnic  parties,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  held  in  or  by  the  grove  at 
Reeds  Lake.  There  have  been  some  excep- 
tions. In  1875  they  met  at  the  Carpenter 
Spring  below  the  city,  and  on  a  more  recent 
occasion  at  Tusch's  Garden  on  West  Bridge 
street.  These  picnic  gatherings  have  been 
very  pleasurable  incidents,  not  only  to  the 
old  settlers,  but  to  hundreds  of  others  up 
and  down  the  valley,  the  invitations  being  gen- 
erally extended  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
the  members.  There  was  an  especially  large 
and  enjoyable  meeting  at  Reeds  Lake  June 
23,  1883,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Yankee  family  in  Grand 
Rapids,  also  the  seventieth  birthday  anni- 
versary of  "Aunt  Hattie"  Burton,  who  was 
one  of  that  family.  The  principal  officers  of 
the    society    since    1872  have    been:   Presi- 


dents— John  Ball,  elected  in  1875;  Robert 
Hilton,  1876,  and  for  nine  years  following; 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  1886;  Charles  Shepard, 
1887,  and  since.  Secretaries  —  Franklin 
Everett,  1875,  and  since  that  year  Reuben 
H.  Smith.  Treasurer — William  N.  Cook, 
1875,  and  five  years  following;  Thomas  D. 
Gilbert,  1881,  and  up  to  the  present  time. 
From  1877  to  1888  Leonard  Covell  was 
Marshal.  January  26,  1889/ John  T.  Holmes 
and  Zenas  G.  Winsor  were  chosen  Vice 
Presidents,  and  William  N.  Cook,  Marshal. 

The  membership  fees  have  been  found 
sufficient  to  meet  expenses,  and  keep  a  small 
balance  in  the  treasury.  No  special  assess- 
ment has  been  necessary.  The  expenses 
for  suppers  and  entertainment  at  the  winter 
reunions  have  been  met  by  the  sale  of  tickets. 
In  the  summer  the  picnic  attendants  have 
brought  overloaded  baskets,  furnishing 
enough  and  to  spare. 

A  commendable  feature  of  the  exercises 
and  duties  of  this  society,  which  has  been 
carefully  and  scrupulously  attended  to,  is 
that  of  paying  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect 
to  departed  members.  The  custom  is,  upon 
the  death  of  a  member,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  the  survivors  to  meet  and  together 
as  a  delegation  attend  the  funeral.  With  a 
membership  of  several  hundred  early  resi- 
dents, all  well  advanced  in  years,  it  is  but 
natural  that  these  occasions  should  be  fre- 
quent; while  their  observance  serves  as  a 
morally  healthful  admonition.  In  the  field 
peculiarly  its  own,  the  Old  Residents  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Grand  River  Valley  is  among 
the  most  praiseworthy  of  our  social  institu- 
tions. Very  few  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
this  valley  are  now  living,  but  this  society 
is  by  its  terms  self-perpetuating;  and  it  has 
within  it  the  means  and  the  methods  to  be 
always  a  pleasureable  and  useful  organiza- 
tion for  those  of  maturer  years. 

Prof.  Franklin  Everett  has  contributed, 
on  many  occasions,  at  the  social  gatherings 
of  the  Old  Residents,  to  the  entertainment 
in  a  literary  way,  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
rythmical  or  poetic  address.  From  one  of 
these  the  following  is  taken: 

The  old  Primer  gives  us  the  picture  of  Time, 

As  a  reaper  to  harvest  the  land; 
His  hour-glass  poising  with  gesture  sublime, 

Flying  swift  with  his  scythe  in  his  hand. 
But  the  harvester,  Time,  is  scattering  seed, 
*   And  watering  with  dew  and  showers. 
As  he  binds  the  ripe  sheaves  he  is  giving  heed 

To  the  upspringing  plants  and  flowers. 
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He  is  not  a  tyrant  destroyer,  who  prides 

Himself  on  his  poisonous  breath; 
Nor  the  stern,  dread  Angel  of  Doom,  who  rides 

With  the  scythe  and  the  besom  of  Death. 

Look  around  on  this  crowd.     We  miss,  it  is  true, 

Here  and  there  a  patriarch  gray; 
A  Mother  in  Israel  has  gone  from  view, 

We  miss  them  with  sadness  to-day. 
Their  sands  were  run  out,  they  passed  from  sight; 
'Yet  their  impress  is  left  behind. 
When  out  from  our  presence  they  took  their  flight, 

Their  memory  was  stamped  on  mind. 

But  look  again!     See  the  juvenile  troop! 

See  the  man  and  his  new-found  bride — 
Of  the  present  and  future  the  substance  and  hope, 

The  strength,  the  reliance  and  pride. 
Generations  are  passing  and  coming  along, 

And  why  should  we  lengthen  their  stay? 
The  young  will  be  old,  as  the  old  have  been  young; 

Let  the  old  to  the  young  give  way. 

Wise  laws  rule  the  world — 'tis  the  best  that  we  know, 

Though  faith,  on  the  wings  of  desire, 
Mounts  upward  exultant,  and  basks  in  the  glow 

Of  regions  serener  and  higher. 
Yet  uncertain  is  faith,  uncertain  is  hope, 

Uncertain  is  all  the  ideal; 
But  certain  to  us  is  time's  limited  scope; 

This  life,  while  we  have  it,  is  real. 
It  is  ours  to  enjoy — 'tis  blessed  to  live; 

And  bright  this  fair  world  appears, 
With  the  solid  enjoyments  that  time  can  give, 

And  the  loves  that  are  crowning  our  years. 

You  carping  old  sinner!  because  you  are  old, 

Long  past  the  gay  years  of  your  prime, 
You  feel  yourself  licensed  to  grumble  and  scold, 

And  rail  at  the  ravage  of  time. 
You've  had  your  full  years,  and  belong  to  the  past, 

You  are  living  on  suff'rance  to-day! 
Why  fret  if  in  fullness  of  days  at  last 

You  must  pass,  like  your  fathers,  away? 
'Twas  gracious  in  Time  to  let  you  alone — 

That  the  reaper  your  life  has  spared; 
The  whole  he  could  give  of  life  you  have  known; 

Its  loves  and  its  honors  you've  shared. 

Then  why  should  you  growl  that  now  you  are  old, 

And  the  oil  in  your  lamp  is  low; 
If  by  whitening  locks  and  infirmity  told 

That  you  soon  will  be  summoned  to  go? 
Then  gracefully  bear,  as  a  rational  sage, 

What  may  be  by  Providence  sent, 
Believing  there's  beauty  and  honor  in  age, 

If  crowning  a  life  well  spent. 
As  the  ripened  fruit,  just  ready  to  fall, 

Pure,  manly  old  age  appears. 
A  beacon  or  star,  a  guide  unto  all, 

Are  the  veteran's  virtuous  years. 

Come,  young  and  old,  'tis  a  festival  day; 

Let  boding  to  distance  be  flung, 
Cast  aside  all  regrets,  to  soul  give  way, 

We  all  are,  or  else  have  been,  young. 
To-day  we  are  bound  to  live  in  the  past, 

To  go  over  the  way  we  have  trod; 
We  have  life  at  present — how  long  it  will  last 

We  leave  to  the  future  and  God. 
lO 


One  by  one  we  step  out,  to  be  seen  no  more  here; 

Are  missed  in  the  gathering  throng; 
But  our  place  will  be  full — as  we  disappear 

Our  children  are  coming  along. 
'Tis  graceful  to  live  as  a  saint  or  a  sage, 

Revered  as  one  noble  and  high; 
'Tis  graceful  again,  in  the  ripeness  of  age, 

As  the  world's  benefactor  to  die. 
Immortal,  unconquered  by  death  are  they 

Who  have  left  a  dear  memory  behind; 
The  body  may  pass,  but  the  spirit  will  stay 

In  the  souls  of  the  living  enshrined. 

MEMBERSHIP    ROLL. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  members 
of  the  Old  Settlers  Society  and  its  succes- 
sor, the  Old  Residents  Association,  from  the 
date  of  organization  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1888: 


Abel,  Carlos  A. 
Abel,  Julius  C. 
Adams,  Crayton  N. 
Adams,  Elisha  M. 
Allen,  George  W. 
Allen,  Hiram  H. 
Allen,   Joseph  W. 
Allen,  Wright  C. 
Almy,  John 
Anderson,  Ebenezer 
Anderson,  William  M. 
Angell,  Crawford 
Antrim,  Albert  C. 
Armstrong,  Charles  N. 
Arnott,  David 
Atwater,  Luman  R. 
Auble,  J. 

Audrain,  Robert  A. 
Baars,  J.  Frederic 
Bacon,  Adolphus  N. 
Bailey,  Gilbert  G. 
Bailey,  Sluman  S. 
Baldwin,  Simeon  L. 
Ball,  Byron  D. 
Ball,  Ebenezer  M. 
Ball,  John 
Ball,  Sidney  S. 
Ballard,  James 
Barclay,  Charles 
Barnard,  William  R. 
Barns,  Ebenezer  W. 
Barns,  Jacob 
Barr,  Robert  M. 
Bates,  Edward  S. 
Baxter,  Albert 
Baxter,  Mrs.  Joseph  J. 
Belnap,  John 
Bement,  Leonard 
Benedict,  Edward  D. 
Bennett,  Joseph  H. 
Berkey,  William  A. 
Berles,  Franz 
Blain,  Joseph  R. 
Blain,  N.  B. 
Blair,  James 
Blake,  Alexander 
Blake,  Joseph 
Blakely,  William  I. 
Blodgett,  C. 


Blood;  Mary 
Blood,  Merrick  G. 
Blumrich,  Mrs.  Laura 
Boardman,  F.  D.  * 

Bole,  John 
Borden,  A.  D. 
Borden,  Baker 
Boxheimer,  Frank 
Boyd,  James 
Boyer,  Mrs.  Joshua 
Boynton,  Jeremiah  W. 
Brady,  John 
Bremer,  Henry 
Brewer,  Aaron 
Brewer,  Lucien  B. 
Briggs,  Edward  L. 
Brinsmaid,  Charles  G. 
Brown,  James  H. 
Brown,  James  W. 
Buchanan,  John  C. 
Buck,  Seeley  S. 
Budington,  Washington  I. 
Buell,  L. 
Burchard,  Carlos 
Burnett,  David 
Burton,  Barney 
Burton,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Bush,  Daniel 
Bush,  Octavius  C. 
Butler,  John 
Cady,  Ebenezer  H. 
Cady,  Winthrop  R. 
Calkins,  Charles  W. 
Calkins,  John 
Campau,  Adelphe  T. 
Campau,  Antoine, 
Campau,  Denis  L. 
Campau,  Edward 
Campau,  Mrs.  Emily 
Cargill,  Hawley  N. 
Carrier,  Edmund 
Champlin,  John  W. 
Childs,  Henry  B. 
Chipman,  John 
Chipman,  Oscar  H. 
Chubb,  Jonathan  F. 
Church,  Thomas  B. 
Clancy,  John 
Clark,  A.  H. 
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Clark,  Benjamin 
Clark,  John  C. 
Clarke,  L.  D. 
Clay,  David  P. 
Clinton,  Joseph  S. 
Coffee,  John 
Coffinberry,  Andrew  B. 
Coffinberry,  Wright  L. 
Coggeshall,  George 
Coldren,  Jacob 
Cole,  Wilna 
Collins,  Robert  M. 
Colton,  John  B. 
Comstock,  Charles  C. 
Cook,  William  N. 
Cordes,  Eberhart 
Cordes,  John 
Costen,  E. 
Covell,  Leonard 
Covell,  Phillip  F. 
Creque,  John  P. 
Crissma,  John 
Crosby,  Danford  M. 
Cummings,  Norman 
Daniels,  George  W. 
Dart,  Elijah 
Davidson,  Lewis  C. 
Davis,  Ebenezer 
Davis,  Ezekiel  W. 
Davis,  Horace  W. 
Davis,  Isaac  D. 
Davis,  James  N. 
Davis,  John 
Davis,  John  S. 
Davis,  R.  E. 
Davis,  Washington 
Davis,  W.  H.  H. 
Dean,  Charles  B. 
Dean,  Harry 
Deane,  Gaius  S. 
Deary,  Thomas 
DeCamp,  William  H. 
Denison,  W.  C. 
Denton,  Joseph 
DeYoung,  Adrian 
Dickenson,  George  W. 
Dishman,  Samuel  O. 
Dodge,  George  W. 
Dolbee,  James 
D'Ooge,  Leonard 
Dunham,  Abner 
Dunnett,  William 
Durfee,  Allen 
Eastman,  George 
Eaton,  Benjamin  C. 
Eaton,  Charles  W. 
Eaton,  Harry 
Edie,  J.  Orton 
Edison,  Enos 
Edison,  George  W. 
Edison,  James  R. 
Edison,  John 
Elliott,  John  T. 
English,  Edson 
Evans,  Dan  W. 
Evans,  Ira  W. 
Everett,  Franklin 
Farr,  John  S. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  A. 
Ferry,  William  M. 


Finn,  Patrick 
Fisk,  John  W. 
Fisk,  Nathaniel 
Fitch,  George  C. 
Fitch,  James  O. 
Fletcher,  Elson  O. 
Folger,  Ebenezer 
Folger,  John  B. 
Foote,  Obed  H. 
Foster,  Charles 
Fox,  Cornelius 
Fox,  John  M. 
Fox,  Perrin  V. 
Fralick,  Henry 
Friend,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Fuller,  Samuel  L. 
Ganoe,  Jesse 
Gezon,  John  Jr. 
Gibbons,  Thomas 
Gibson,  Orson  B. 
Gilbert,  Thomas  D. 
Godfrey,  Silas  F. 
Godfroy,  John  F. 
Godfroy,  Richard 
Godfroy,  William  H. 
Godwin,  Augustine 
Goodrich,  Hiram  C. 
Goodrich,  Phillip  M. 
Goodsell,  Rier  N. 
Granger,  Julius 
Green,  Martin 
Greenly  Thomas  W. 
Gregory,  Emily  G. 
Greiner,  Charles 
Griggs,  George  W. 
Grinnell,  Henry 
Guild,  Horace  H. 
Gunn,  William  S. 
Hake,  William 
Haldane,  William 
Hall,  Harriet  M. 
Hall,  Lowell 
Hall,  Silas 
Hamilton,  Isaiah  B. 
Hanchett,  Benjamin  S. 
Hanna,  John  M. 
Harjan,  Joseph 
Harrington,  John 
Harris,  Myron 
Hart,  John 
Hatch,  Damon 
Haynes,  Isaac 
Hefferan,  Thomas 
Henderson,  Adelaide  M. 
Henry,  William  G. 
Herkner,  Joseph  C. 
Hill,  E.  G. 
Hills,  Aaron 
Hills,  Hollis  R. 
Hills,  Perry 
Hilton,  Robert 
Hine,  Milton  B. 
Hinsdale,  Henry  W. 
Hinsdill,  Chester  B. 
Hinsdill,  Henry  M. 
Hinsdill,  Hiram 
Hinsdill,  William 
Hodenpyl,  P.  J.  G. 
Hodges,  Amos 
Hogadone,  Henry  C. 


Hogadone,  John  B. 
Holden,  E.  G.  D. 
Holden,  Josiah  R. 
Hollister,  Harvey  J. 
Holt,  Henry 
Hooker,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  M.  L. 
Horton,  David 
Horton,  Orsemus  W. 
Houseman,  Joseph 
Houseman,  Julius 
Howard,  Levi  N. 
Howland,  Samuel 
Howlett,  N.  R. 
Hunt,  Edward  H. 
Hunt,  Simeon 
Huntly  Emmons  R. 
Huyck,  W.  F. 
Hyde,  Milton 
Hyde,  Nathaniel  C. 
Hyde,  William  A. 
Innes,  William  P. 
Ives,  Harry  H. 
Jarvis,  A.  L. 
Jenison,  Hiram 
Jenison,  Luman 
Jennings,  Howard 
Jewett,  Henry, 
Johnson,  Adrian 
Johnson,  George  K. 
Johnson,  Levi 
Johnson,  Luther  H. 
Johnson,  Welcome  W. 
Jones,  Cyrus 
Jones,  Ira 
Jones,  Wilson 
Judd,  Elliott  E. 
Judd,  Samuel 
Kelley,  Foster 
Kelley,  Lee 
Kellogg,  Orson  C. 
Kellogg,  Truman 
Kendall,  George 
Kendall,  John 
Kennedy,  James  M. 
Kent,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Kirkland,  John 
Klijs,  John 

Kingsbury,  Solomon  O. 
Knapp,  Erastus  U. 
Knight,  George  L. 
Koch,  William 
Konkle,  Hollis 
Kruger,  Charles 
Kusterer,  Chfistoph 
Kusterer,  Phillip 
Kutts,  Frank  F. 
Lamphere,  Lester 
Laraway,  David 
Laraway,  William 
Ledyard,  William  B. 
Legard,  James 
Leitelt,  Adolph 
Leitelt,  Edward 
Leonard,  Heman 
Leonard,  Julius 
Leppig,  William 
LeRoy,  William  H. 
Lewitt,  Benjamin 
Lindsey,  John 


Livingston,  James  M. 
Loomis,  Andrew 
Long,  John  R. 
Lucas,  Thomas  J. 
Luce,  Abijah 
Luce,  Benjamin 
Luce,  Ransom  C. 
Luther,  George 
Luther,  John 
Lyman,  James 
Lyon,  Charles  D. 
Lyon,  Edward 
Lyon,  Farnham 
Lyon,  James  D. 
Lyon,  Sanford  W. 
Lyon,  Truman  H. 
Lyon,  Truman  H. ,  Jr. 
Lyon,  Mrs.  Truman  H. 
McConnell,  Daniel 
McCray,  Gilbert  M. 
McGurrin,  Patrick 
McKee,  James  H. 
McKenzie,  Mrs.  Jane 
Manning,  James  L. 
MarshK  Edward  S. 
Martin.  George 
Mattison,  Franklin 
Mead,  Lafayette 
Meech,  Asa  W. 
Messmore,  Isaac  E. 
Miller,  Charles 
Miller,  David  * 

Miller,  James 
Miller,  John  T. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Mills,  Elnathan 
Miner,  Jerome 
Moore,  George  I. 
Moore,  Lovell 
Morey,  Chester  S. 
Morman,  William 
Morrison,  Jefferson 
Mosterdik  Leonard 
Morton,  John 
Muir,  John 
Naysmith,  Henry  R. 
Naysmith,  Jay  D. 
Neal,  Carlton 
Nelson,  Ezra  T. 
Nelson,  George  K. 
Page,  Abel  T. 
Page,  John  S. 
Page,  Loren  M. 
Palmerlee,  Heman 
Parker,  Joel  C. 
Parks,  Robert  S. 
Parks,  William  R. 
Parrish,  Isaac  H. 
Parsons,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Patten,  Lyman  E. 
Patterson,  Chauncey 
Patterson,  James 
Patterson,  John 
Patterson,  Miner 
Paul,  James  A. 
Paul,  John 
Peake,  Lemuel 
Pearsall,  Orlando  K. 
Pearsall,  Sherman  M. 
Pease,  Chapin 
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Peirce,  John  W. 
Peirce,  Peter  R.  L. 
Pelton,  Chauncey 
Penney,  Joseph 
Pennoyer,  Henry 
Perkins,  Samuel  F. 
Pew,  George  H. 
Phillips,  E.  C. 
Phillips,  John  W. 
Phillips,  Levi  L. 
Phillips,  William  G. 
Pierce,  B.  T. 
Pierce,  Edwin  S. 
Pierce,  George  R. 
Pike,  Abram  W. 
Pitts,  James  L. 
Piatt,  Alonzo 
Platte,  Anthony 
Platte,  Fred 
Porter,  David  C. 
Porter,  T.  J.  W. 
Porter,  Thomas  W. 
Post,  Jared  L. 
Post,  Hoyt  G. 
Powell,  John  A. 
Powers,  William  H. 
Powers,  William  T. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Asa 
Preston,  CD. 
Prince,  Erie 
Quimby,  Ichabod  L. 
Quinn,  John 
Quinn,  Michael 
Quirk,  Patrick 
Randall,  Abram 
Randall,  Claudius 
Randall,  Horatio/ 
Ransom,  James  W. 
Rathbone,  A.  D. 
Rathbun,  Gouverneur  B. 
Rathbun,  Lansing  K. 
Reed,  Ezra       ' 
Reed,  Horace  W. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Reed,  Osmond 
Reynolds,  William  H. 
Rice,  Charles  A. 
Rice,  Eber 
Ridout,  Ezra  T. 
Richards,  Alfred  S. 
Richmond,  Eliza  J. 
Richmond,  Mrs.  Wm.  A. 
Ridout,  Ezra  T. 
Ringuette,  John 
Ringuette,   Maxime 
Robens,   Smith 
Roberts,  Amos 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Amos 
Roberts,  Edward  H. 
Roberts,  Peter 
Roberts,  William  D. 
Robinson,  Charles  A. 
Robinson,  George  A. 
Robinson,  James  D. 
Robinson,  John  R. 
Robinson,  Joseph  F. 
Robinson,  Nelson 
Robinson,  Rix 
Rogers,  E.  M. 
Rogers,  Justus  C. 


Rood,  Charles  C. 
Rose,  Mrs.  Harvey  K. 
Rosencrans,  F.  M. 
Rosenberg,  John 
Roys,  Myron 
Rumsey,  James  A. 
Ryerson,  Martin 
Sach,  Charles 
Salmon,  Archibald 
Sargeant,  James 
Sargeant,  Thomas 
Saunders,  Henry  G. 
Saunders,  William  G. 
Sawyer,   James 
Schemerhorn,  Daniel 
Schemerhorn,  George 
Schermerhorn,  Isaac  N. 
Schneider,  Hugo 
Schroeder,  George 
Scott,  John  C. 
Scranton,  Leonidas  S. 
Scranton,  S.  B. 
Scribner,  Mrs.  James 
Scribner,  William  R. 
Sessions,  Rodney  C. 
Seymour,  Mrs.  Henry 
Shackleton,  G.  J. 
Shepard,  Charles 
Shoemaker  Nicholas 
Shoemaker,  Robert  I. 
Shriver,  Fred 
Sibley,  Mrs.  Aaron 
Simonds,  James  C. 
Sinclair,  Robert  P. 
Sinclair,  Thompson 
Skeels,  Dorr 
Skinner,  Adolphus  L. 
Sliter,  Benjamin  F. 
Smith,  A.  Hosford 
Smith,  Courtney 
Smith.  Henry  C. 
Smith,  J.  Mortimer 
Smith,  L.  M.  S. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Minus  S. 
Smith,  Newton  J. 
Smith,  Pliny 
Smith,  Reuben  H. 
Smith,  Robert  H. 
Smith,  Samuel  C. 
Smith,  Thomas 
Smith,  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Snyder,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Snyder,  Leonard 
Solomon,  William  H. 
Sones,  George  W. 
Soule,  George  H. 
Spring,  Henry 
Spring,  Jared  S. 
Stanly,  Justin  M. 
Stebbins,  Charles  D. 
Stebbins,  Andrew  J. 
Steketee,  George  G. 
Steketee,  John 
Steketee,  Paul 
Stevens,  Ambrose  A. 
Stevens,  E.  O. 
Stewart,  John  R. 
Stone,  Chester  G. 
Stone,  Henry  G. 
Stone,  Normandus  A. 


Sunderland,  Mrs.  Myron 
Swain,  Robert 
Sweet,  Martin  L. 
Tabor,  Andrew 
Tanner,  John  B. 
Tanner,  Timothy  I. 
Tanner,  William  H. 
Taylor,  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  Charles  W. 
Teeple,  George 
Thayer  George  W. 
Thornton,  William 
Talford,  William  D. 
Tompkins,  Ira  G. 
Tower,  D.  F. 
Tower,  Osmond 
Tracy,  Philander 
Trowbridge,'  Jerome 
Truax,  John 
Tryon,  William  A. 
Tubbs,  Martin  H. 
Turner,  Aaron  B. 
Turner,  Alfred  B. 
Turner,  Demetrius 
Turner,  Eunice 
Turner,  Selden  E. 
Turner,  Samuel  M. 
Tusch,  F.  W. 
Utley,  Dwight  R. 
Van  Amburgh,  M. 
Van  Driele,  Francis 
Verberg,  Mary  A. 
Vlekke,  Marinus  F. 
Voorheis,  William  C. 
Walker,  J.  H. 
Warrell,  Charles  W. 
Waters,  James 
Watkins,  Erwin  C. 
Watson,  Amasa  B. 
Watson,  Daniel  M. 
Watson,  John 


Weatherly,  Warren  W. 
Weaver,  Prentiss 
Wells,  Jared 
Welles,  William  J. 
Werner,  Gustave 
Westlake,  Samuel 
Whalen,  Keeran 
Wheeler,  Josiah  L. 
Wheeler,  William  K. 
White,  George  H.,  (ist). 
White,  George  H.,  (2d). 
White.   Samuel 
White,  T.  M, 
White,  Timothy  W. 
White,  Thomas  W. 
Whitney,  Abram  J. 
Wilder,  Horace 
Wileman,  M.  H. 
Williams,  Ransalaer 
Williamson,  J.  W. 
Wilson,  Edward  R. 
Wilson,  Hermanus  A. 
Winsor,  Eugene  E. 
Winsor,  Jacob  W. 
Winsor,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Winsor,  Zenas  G. 
Winter,  John  B. 
Withey,  John  H. 
Withey,  Orison  A. 
Withey,  Solomon  L. 
Wood,  Arthur 
Woodard,  Charles 
Woodman,  B.  F. 
Wooster,  Samuel  R. 
Worden,  F.  W. 
Wright  Solomon 
Wurzburg,  Frank 
Yale,  George  W. 
Young,  Elias  G. 
Young,  Samuel 
Zunder,  Louis 


THE    JUNIOR    OLD    SETTLERS. 

Somewhat  after  the  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  old  pioneers,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  the  younger  generation  organ- 
ized, January  8,  1880,  a  society  which  they 
called  the  Junior  Old  Settlers  Association, 
to  be  comprised  of  members  living  in  Ionia, 
Kent  and  Ottawa  counties,  and  who  should 
have  been  residents  within  the  valley 
twenty-five  years.  The  object  stated  was 
the  cultivation  of  pleasant  social*  relations 
and  the  accumulation  and  perpetuation  of 
matters  of  personal  and  local  history.  The 
membership  fee  was  one  dollar.  The  first 
officers  were:  Charles  A.  Hilton,  President; 
E.  B.  Dikeman  and  N.  B.  Scribner,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Stephen  H.  Ballard,  Secretary; 
Julian  M.  Wheeler,  Treasurer.  Arthur  M. 
Warrell  was  chosen  Secretary,  and  Charles 
H.  Leonard,  Treasurer,  at  their  second 
meeting,  February  8,  1881.  February  14, 
1882,  A.  B.  Sinclair  was  elected  Secretary, 
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and  Arthur  K.  Allen,  Treasurer.  At  the 
same  meeting  they  elected  Washington 
Davis  and  Solon  W.Baxter,  Vice-Presidents. 
Charles  A.  Hilton  served  continuously  as 
President.  The  Junior  Old  Settlers  had 
several  very  enjoyable  reunions,  balls  and 
parties.  The  association  had  a  total  mem- 
bership roll  of  upward  of  one  hundred  and 


fifty  names.  Their  first  picnic  was  held 
June  18,  1880,  at  Eastmanville.  June  14, 
1 88 1,  they  had  an  excursion  and  basket 
picnic,  going  by  the  steamer  Barrett  to 
Grand  Haven  and  returning  by  rail.  This 
association  has,  by  neglectful  inattention, 
been  allowed  to  lapse  into  "innocuous 
desuetude." 


CHAPTER     XIII. 


THE     CITY     CHARTER. 


The  original  charter  of  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids  was  constituted  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  April  2,  1850.  It  began 
by  fixing  the  location,  of  the  city,  to  com- 
prise four  sections  of  land  in  the  townships 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  Walker,  namely:  Sec- 
tions 19  and  30  in  Town  7  North,  Range  11 
West,  and  Sections  24  and  25  in  Town  7 
North,  Range  12  West,  including  so  much 
of  Grand  River  and  its  islands  as  were  com- 
prised within  those  sections.  It  divided  the 
city  into  five  wards,  as  follows:  First  Ward — 
south  of  Lyon  street  and  west  of  the  contin- 
uous line  of  Division  street,  and  east  of 
Grand  River.  Second  —  north  of  Lyon 
street,  west  of  that  part  of  Division  street 
north  to  its  intersection  with  Bridge  street, 
and  all  north  of  Bridge  street  and  east  of 
Grand  River.  Third — south  of  Bridge  street 
and  east  of  Division  street,  and  the  contin- 
uous line  thereof.  Fourth — west  of  Grand 
River  and  north  of  the  continuous  line  of 
Bridge  street.  Fifth — west  of  Grand  River 
and  south  of  the  continuous  line  of  Bridge 
street.  The  act  constituted  the  following 
city  officers:  Mayor,  Recorder,  five  Alder- 
men, Clerk,  Treasurer,  Marshal,  five  Asses- 
sors, City  Surveyor,  four  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  Constables,  Solicitor,  two  School  Inspec- 
tors, and  two  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Then 
followed  general  directions  as  to  elections, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  them.  It 
prescribed  that  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and 
Aldermen  should  constitute  the  "Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids." 
Next  followed  a  setting  forth  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Common  Council,  giving 
to  that  body  control  of  affairs  relating  to 
public  order,  public  safety,  and  the  general 
health,,  with  power  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Health.  Also  to  establish  and  organize  fire 
companies,  and  provide  apparatus  for  their 
use.  Also  to  regulate  the  sales  of  malt  and 
spirituous   liquors.      Also  general  authority 


for  the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tion of  sewers  and  drains,  streets  and  alleys, 
highways,  water  courses  and  bridges,  and  to 
pass  ordinances  deemed  necessary  for  the 
above  mentioned  purposes.  It  established 
a  "Mayor's  Court  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids," composed  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and 
Aldermen,  or  any  three  of  them,  the  Mayor 
or  Recorder  always  being  one.  This  Court 
was  given  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  all 
actions  arising  within  the  city  under  the 
charter  or  ordinances.  The  right  of  appeal 
from  this  court  to  the  Circuit  Court  was 
provided  for.  The  Common  Council  was 
empowered  to  levy  a  capitation  or  poll  tax 
upon  the  inhabitants,  also  taxes  on  the  real 
and  personal  property  within  the  city,  nec- 
essary to  defray  expenses,  but  not  to  exceed 
two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  valuation  of 
the  property,  unless  authorized  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  actual  freeholders.  Full 
powers  were  given  as  to  regulation  of  the 
collection  of  these  taxes,  and  also  of  street 
and  sewer  taxes.  State  and  county  taxes 
were  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  townships.  The  Mayor  was  allowed 
a  salary  of  $1  a  year,  the  Aldermen  $1  each, 
the  Treasurer  not  to  exceed  $10,  the  Solicitor 
not  to  exceed  $100,  and  the  Recorder  such 
fees  as  might  be  taxed  in  his  favor  by  the 
Mayor's  Court,  against  parties  other  than 
the  city.  The  Ward  Assessors,  School 
Inspector,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  were 
to  perform  similar  duties  to  those  of  such 
offices  in  the  townships,  with  corresponding 
compensation.  The  Mayor  was  to  exercise 
the  powers  and  duties  of  Supervisor.  The 
Mayor's  Court  was  given  the  use  of  the  Kent 
county  jail. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  principal  and 
more  prominent  features  of  the  original 
City  Charter;  to  descend  to  minor  details  is 
scarcely  necessary,  March  24,  1851,  an 
amendment  was  enacted,  repealing  the  pro- 
vision which  made  the  Mayor  a  Supervisor, 
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and  providing  for  the  election  of  two  Super- 
visors annually,  one  for  each  side  of  the 
river.  February  6,  1855,  another  amend- 
ment was  enacted,  increasing  the  number  of 
Supervisors  to  three.  Otherwise  the  charter 
remained  unchanged  until  1857;  municipal 
affairs  meanwhile  moving  smoothly  and  in 
the  main  satisfactorily;  but  with  the  growth 
of  population  and  of  improvement,  there 
grew  up  a  demand  for  a  general  over- 
hauling and  remodeling  of  this  fundamental 
law  of  the  city,  with  a  grant  of  more  extended 
powers. 

A  new  or  revised  charter  was  procured, 
by  act  approved  February  14,  1857.  This 
made  an  important  change  in  the  bound- 
aries of  the  city,  describing  them  as  follows: 
"Commencing  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  17,  in  Town 
7  North,  of  Range  11  West;  running  thence 
south  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  32  of  said  Township; 
thence  west,  on  the  south  line  of  said 
Township,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
same;  thence  extended  on  the  south  line  of 
Town  7  North,  of  Range  12  West,  to  the 
middle  of  Grand  River,  on  Section  34  in 
said  Township;  thence  northeast,  along  the 
middle  of  Grand  River,  to  the  point  which 
intersects  the  north  and  south  quarter  line 
of  Section  35  in  said  Township  7  North,  of 
Range  12  West;  thence  north  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  14,  in  said  last  named  Township; 
thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning." 
This  boundary  enlarged  the  city  from  its 
original  two  miles  square,  to  three  and  a 
half  miles  north  and  south,  by  three  miles 
east  and  west,  and  the  addition  of  the 
triangular  piece  between  the  south  line  of 
the  township  and  Grand  River  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  city.  This  included  a 
strip  a  half-mile  wide  on  the  east  side 
which  is  not  now  in  the  city.  The  number 
of  wards  was  not  changed,  but  the  new 
descriptions  were  as  follows:  First — that 
part  of  the  city  south  of  Lyon  street,  west 
of  Division  street,  and  east  of  the  middle 
of  Grand  River.  Second — north  of  Lyon 
street  and  east  of  the  middle  of  Grand 
River.  Third — south  of  Lyon  street  and 
east  of  Division  street.  Fourth — west  *  of 
the  middle  of  Grand  River  and  north  of 
Bridge  street.  Fifth — west  of  the  middle 
of  Grand  River  and  south  of  Bridge  street. 
The    elective    officers    provided   for   were: 


Mayor,  Recorder,  Treasurer,  Controller, 
Clerk,  Marshal;  one  Justice,  one  Constable 
and  two  Aldermen  in  each  ward  (one  of  the 
Aldermen  to  be  Supervisor  of  the  ward); 
two  School  Inspectors,  and  two  Directors  of 
the  Poor.  It  also  provided  for  a  Chief  of 
Police,  Police  Constables  (not  to  exceed  one 
for  each  ward),  City  Surveyor,  Watchmen, 
Fire  Wardens,  Common  Criers,  Keepers  of 
Alms  Houses,  Work  House  and  Peniten- 
tiary; Pound  Masters,  Inspectors  of  Fire 
Wood,  Weigh  Masters  and  Auctioneers,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Council,  also  two  Cem- 
etery Commissioners.  The  Mayor  was  given 
a  veto  power  over  any  ordinance  for  public 
improvement,  or  for  payment  of  money  from 
the  treasury,  which  might  be  overruled  by 
a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  Council.  The  usual 
power  to  enact  ordinances  for  the  general 
welfare  and  good  order  of  the  city,  including 
street  lighting  and  the  regulation  of  markets, 
sale  and  storage  of  powder  and  dangerous 
substances,  routes  and  grades  of  railroads, 
and  various  other  matters  pertaining  to  a 
well  ordered  community,  was  conferred  upon 
the  Council.  The  city  was  empowered  to 
own  land  for  cemetery  purposes  within  or 
without  the  limits,  and  to  establish  a  Cem- 
etery Board.  The  Council  was  given  the 
power  of  township  boards  over  saloons, 
taverns,  and  similar  places  of  entertainment. 
The  City  Marshal  was  to  be  Superintendent 
of  the  City  and  his  duties  were  prescribed. 
A  Recorder' s  Court  was  established  as  a  con- 
tin  uance  of  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  were  given  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  township  Justices.  The 
Council  was  empowered  to  determine  the 
salaries  of  officers,  namely:  to  the  Clerk,  in 
addition  to  fees  and  perquisites,  not  exceed- 
ing $200  per  annum;  to  the  Treasurer 
not  exceeding  $100  a  year;  each  Alder- 
man not  exceeding  $1;  Controller  not 
exceeding  $100;  City  Marshal  not  exceeding 
$1.50  per  day;  City  Attorney  not  exceeding 
$500  per  annum,  and  the  fees  of  other 
officers  to  be  such  as  the  Council  might 
determine.  Taxes  could  be  imposed  an- 
nually, not  exceeding  one- half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  the  Council  was  to  determine 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  city  pur- 
poses in  each  year.  No  liability  exceeding 
the  amount  of  such  tax  could  be  incurred, 
except  for  special  loans  such  as  were  author- 
ized by  the  charter.      Full  provisions  were 
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made  for  the  power  over  streets,  and  the 
making  and  management  of  public  improve- 
ments. By  this  revision  the  term  of 
Recorder  was  extended  to  two  years. 

By  act  of  February  10,  1859,  the  term  of 
Alderman  was  extended  to  two  years,  and 
in  that  year  in  each  ward,  one  Alderman  was 
elected  for  one  year,  and  one  for  two  years. 
The  office  of  Assessor  was  abolished,  and  its 
duties  were  relegated  to  the  Alderman  whose 
term  soonest  expired,  and  who  was  to  act  as 
Supervisor,  with  duties  similar  to  those, of 
Supervisors  in  the  townships.  At  first 
assessments  for  public  improvements  decided 
necessary  (such  as  for  streets,  sewers,  etc.), 
were  made  by  committees  appointed  to 
determine  the  districts  and  apportion  the 
assessments,  and  their  rolls  were  returnable 
to  the  Recorder's  Court  for  confirmation. 
This  was  subsequently  changed,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  rolls  was  placed  within 
the  province  of  the  Council,  and  still  later 
of  the  Board  of  Review. 

By  an  amendment  approved  March  4, 
1 86 1,  the  boundary  of  the  city  was  again 
changed,  throwing  out  into  the  township  of 
Grand  Rapids, .  a  strip  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
the  entire  length  of  the  city,  leaving  the  .east 
boundary  as  it  is  at  present,  on  the  section 
line  at  East  street.  This  belt  of  land  has  of 
late  been  rapidly  settled,  many  of  its  people 
are  growing  wealthy,  and  that  it  will  soon 
be  again  attached  to  the  city  is  not  improb- 
able. In  1863,  by  amendment,  provision 
was  -made  for  requiring  owners  or  occupants 
of  lots  in  the  city  to  lay  or  repair  the  walks 
in  front  of  their  premises,  or  in  default  it 
should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
and  the  cost  addea  to  the  general  tax  against 
the  lots  or  houses  adjacent,  and  collected 
therewith;  and  in  1865,  further  provision 
was  made  in  relation  to  the  return  of  uncol- 
lected taxes,  and  the  sale  of  property  to 
satisfy  them. 

(The  fire  which  destroyed  the  county  rec- 
ords in  i860,  was  the  occasion  of  some  con- 
fusion and  no  little  trouble  in  relation  to  real 
estate  titles.  In  the  following  year  an  act 
was  passed  to  "quiet  titles  in  the  county  of 
Kent" — prescribing  a  method  of  procedure 
in  chancery  for  that  purpose.  Again  in 
1865,  tne  abstracts  of  deeds  prepared  by 
Leonidas  S.  Scranton  while  he  was  Register, 
were  made  prima  facie  evidence  of  title. 
Through  the  operation  of  these  laws  it  is 
presumed  that  few  if  any  of  the  titles  to  city 


real  estate  are  now  materially  defective  in 
consequence  of  that  fire). 

An  amendment  to  the  charter,  approved 
March  13,  1867,  made  provision  for  the 
removal  by  the  Council  of  appointed  officers, 
for  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  office,  but 
allowing  the  accused  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  defense.  It  provided  that  a 
quorum  of  the  Council  was  sufficient  for 
ordinary  business,  but  a  concurring  vote  of 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  elect  should 
be  necessary  for  an  appointment,  or  for  levy- 
ing any  tax  or  assessment.  Some  changes 
were  made  as  to  salaries,  giving  the  Clerk 
in  addition  to  fees  and  perquisites  not  exceed- 
ing $400  per  annum;  to  the  Treasurer  not 
exceeding  $100  per  annum;  to  the  Marshal 
not  exceeding  $1.50  per  day;  to  the  Alder- 
men not  more  than  $100,  City  Attorney  not 
more  than  $500,  and  Controller  not  more 
than  $100  per  annum.  It  further  provided 
that  the  Council  might  raise  not  exceeding 
two  per  cent,  on  the  property  valuation  for 
taxes  in  any  one  year;  also  might  issue 
bonds  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  for  the  purchase 
or  improvement  of  cemeteries;  also  that 
assessments  made  upon  property  for  pur- 
poses authorized  by  the  charter  should  be 
a  final  and  conclusive  lien  thereon.  Another 
amendment  in  1869  contained  further  pro- 
visions in  relation  to  the  proceedings  on 
sale  of  property  for  assessments  and  taxes. 

By  a  revision  of  the  charter  in  March, 
1 87 1,  the  -number  of  wards  in  the  city  was 
increased  from  five  to  eight.  It  enlarged 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  and 
made  some  other  changes  in  reference 
thereto.  The  law  relative  to  free  schools  in 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  was  revised  in  the 
same  year.  This  provided  that  the  city 
should  constitute  one  school  district,  and 
the  public  schools  should  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  act  was  further  amended  by 
acts  approved  1875,  I^77,  1879  and  1881. 
B37  an  amendment  approved  March  17,  1872, 
a  change  was  made  in  the  boundary  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  wards,  making  Fair- 
banks street  the  line.  The  same  act  gave 
the  Common  Council  enlarged  and  definite 
powers  with  relation  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  water-works;  also  in 
regard  to  the  making  and  repairing  of 
streets,  and  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
taxes  for  those  purposes.  The  act  to  author- 
ize a  Board  of  Public  Works  was  passed 
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March  22,  1873,  and  has  been  several  times 
amended.  The  act  constituting  the  Supe- 
rior Court  was  passed  March  24,  1875.  An 
act  to  organize  and  establish  a  Police  Court 
was  passed  in  April,  1873,  and  this  was 
superseded  by  another  passed  in  May,  1879. 
The  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commission- 
ers was  established  by  act  of  May  24,  1881. 
An  act  approved  May  18,  1883,  provided 
for  the  management  of  cemeteries  owned  or 
to  be  owned  by  the  city.  Some  important 
amendments  to  the  charter  were  made  in 
the  spring  of  1887.  The  duties  of  the 
Treasurer  were  changed,  requiring  him  to 
keep  an  office,  and  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  service.  His  duties  were  increased 
by  making  him  collector  of  all  assessments 
for  local  purposes,  except  sidewalk  tax- rolls. 
The  Common  Council  was  authorized  to 
advertise  for  bids  for  the  highest  rates  of 
interest  which  safe  banking  houses  of  the 
city  would  pay  on  the  Treasurer's  deposits, 
and  the  lowest  rates  they  would  charge  for 
temporary  loans.  The  Marshal  was  relieved 
of  ordinary  tax  collections,  and  made  super- 
intendent of  sewers,  sidewalks,  streets  and 
public  grounds  generally.  The  provisions 
with  relation  to  the  Board  of  Health  were 
changed.  This  Board  consists  of  the  Mayor 
and  President  of  the  Council,  and  three 
other  members  nominated  by  the  Mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Council,  one  of  whom 
must  be  a  regularly  graduated  physician, 
with  proficient  knowledge  of  hygiene  and 
analytic  chemistry.  The  Board  has  author- 
ity to  appoint  a  Health  Officer  and  a  Sec- 
retary. Other  recent  changes  make  the 
Mayor  a  member  of  both  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Board  of  Police  and  Fire 
Commissioners.  The  City  Government 
(1888)  under  charter  provisions,  consists 
of  a  Mayor,  a  Board  of  sixteen  Aldermen 
from  eight  wards,  a  Board  of  Public  Works 
of  five  members,  a  Board  of  Police  and  Fire 
Commissioners  of  five  members,  a  Board  of 
Review  and  Equalization  of  three  members, 
a  Board  of  Health  of  five  members,  a  Con- 
troller, City  Clerk,  City  Treasurer,  City 
Surveyor,  Marshal,  Director  of  the  Poor, 
Physician  and  Health  Officer,  Highway 
Commissioner,  and  some  minor  officers, 
besides  those  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments. 

SALARIES    OF    CITY    OFFICERS. 

Under  charter  provision  the  salary  of  the 


Mayor  is  fixed  by  the  Common  Council,  not 
to  exceed  $1,200  per  year.  At  present  it  is 
fixed  at  $750. 

The  City  Clerk  gets  $i,doo  per  year  and 
fees,  and  is  allowed  such  assistant  clerk  hire 
as  the  Council  may  deem  necessary.  The 
salary  of  the  deputy  clerk  is  $750. 

The  Controller  is  allowed  $1,200  per 
year,  with  a  small  amount  of  assistance 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Treasurer's  salary  is  $2,500,  and  his 
deputy  receives  $1,200.  No  fees  or  other 
emoluments. 

The  Marshal  draws  $1,200  per  year  and 
his  deputy  is  paid  by  the  day,  his  wages 
averaging  about  $740  per  year.  The  Mar- 
shal is  also  allowed  $12  per  week  for  clerk 
hire. 

The  salary  of  the  City  Attorney  is  $2,500, 
with  an  assistant  at  $750. 

The  salary  of  the  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  ($2,500)  is  paid  by  the  State,  the  city 
paying  the  Clerk  $1,000  per  year  and  the 
messenger  $312  per  year. 

The  Director  of  the  Poor  receives  $1,500 
per  annum,  and  the  keeper  of  the  city  sup- 
ply store  $750. 

The  Health  Officer  receives  $1,500;  the 
City  Physician  the  same  amount,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  $750. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Review  and 
Equalization,  three  of  them,  are  paid  $3 
per  day  for  time  actually  spent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

The  Judge  of  Police  Court  draws  a  salary 
of  $1,500,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  same  court 
$1,000.  All  other  officials  connected  with 
the  Police  Department  are  paid  from  the 
department  fund. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  receive  $3  per  day  while  in  the  active 
discharge  of  their  duties.  Their  clerk  is 
paid  $1,200  per  year. 

The  City  Surveyor  and  his  assistants  cost 
the  city  about  $4,000  per  year. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire 
Commissioners  and  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion receive  no  compensation. 

The  Aldermen,  two  from  each  ward,  draw 
a  salary  of  $200  per  year,  paid  from  the 
general  fund,  and  receive  extra  compensa- 
tion for  acting  as  Inspectors  of  Election  and 
as  members  of  the  Boards  of  Registration. 

The  Supervisors,  one  for  each  ward,  are 
paid  $2  per  day  for  the  time  actually  spent 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
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The   Ward   Collectors   draw   $2  per  day      amended,  S.  L.  1851,  p.  56;  1855,  p.  31;  revised,  S.  L. 
from  the  first  Monday  in    December  until      l857.  P-  272;  amended,  S.  L.  1859,  p.  207;  1861,  pp. 

Tarmarv  t     pnH   p-pr  a    nPrrPntpp-P    nn    rnlW  4°    and    I25;     l863'  P"  I3I;    l865'  PP-  T7°    and    2Sl> 

January  1,  ana  get  a  percentage  on  collec-      l86y  vol  2  pp  3Q4  and  g55;    l86g>  vol  2>  p    6l5; 
tions  made  after  the  latter  date.  revised,  S.  L.  1871,  vol.  2,  pp.  330  and  670;  amended, 

S.  L.  1872,  p.  14;     1873,  vol.  2,  p.  1185;    Local  Acts 

references  to  act  of  incorporation  and  1875,  pp.  756  and  777;    revised,  L.  A.  1877,  p    121; 

amendments.  amended,  L.  A.  1879;  pp.  173  and  189;  1881,  p.  236; 

1883,  pp.  416  and  516;     1885,  pp.  80  and  237;    L.  A. 
Original    Charter,    Session    Laws    1850,    p.    261:       1887,  p.  483. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 


MUNICIPAL     ANNALS. 


The  Charter  of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids 
was  adopted  by  popular  vote  May  i,  and 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  it  was 
held  May  n,  1850.  The  first  informal 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Common 
Council  was  held  May  18,  at  which  were 
determined  the  amounts  of  bonds  to  be 
required  of  certain  city  officers..  Those  of 
the  Treasurer  and  Clerk  were  fixed  at  $1,000 
each;  that  of  the  City  Marshal  at  $2,000. 
On  May  20  the  Council  met  and  organized. 
The  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Detroit  Common 
Council  were  adopted  as  those  of  this  body 
for  the  time  being.  May  22,  ordinances 
were  passed  relative  to  taverns  and  inns; 
ordinaries  and  groceries;  ball  alleys,  bil- 
liards and  other  games,  and  shows  and 
theatrical  exhibitions.  In  June  several 
licenses  were  fixed;  and  highway  districts 
were  formed,  each  ward  constituting  one. 
The  first  city  license  for  tavern  keeper  was 
granted  to  Gottlieb  Christ,  of  the  Bridge 
Street  House.  The  pay  of  City  Surveyor 
was  fixed  at  $2  per  day.  June  25  a  city 
seal  was  adopted,  of  which  a  fac  simile  is 
here  given: 


ORIGINAL   CITY    SEAL — FULL    SIZE. 


This  seal  was  designed  and  engraved  by 
Aaron  B.  Turner,  then  City  Clerk.  The 
the  motto,  Motu  Viget,  was  suggested  by 
Joseph  Penney,  then  a  member  of  the 
Council.      From  this  time  forward  municipal 


business  moved  as  smoothly  and  with  as 
much  regularity  as  if  the  legislative  body 
had  been  a  long  established  institution.  In 
the  fall  of  1850  the  Public  Square  was 
ordered  surveyed  and  staked,  and  Abram 
Pike  and  others  were  allowed  to  fence  and 
ornament  the  ground.  Sidewalks  were 
ordered  on  many  streets,  and  several  grades 
established.  Fire  Wardens  were  appointed, 
and  persons  selling  liquors  to  Indians  were 
threatened  with  prosecution.  This  threat 
of  prosecutions  for  violation  of  liquor  laws 
and  ordinances,  was  a  sort  of  by-play  peri- 
odically indulged  in,  that  has  been  kept  up 
with  great  pertinacity  to  this  day.  In  this 
year  (1850)  settlement  of  accounts  with  the 
township  of  Grand  Rapids  was  made,  and 
the  treasury  funds  divided  by  amicable 
agreement.  In  January,  1851,  the  library 
was  similarly  divided,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  for  the  town'to  two  for  the  city. 

At  the  second  charter  election,  in  April, 
1 85 1,  558  votes  were  cast.  The  qualifying 
oaths  of  the  officers  elect  are  all  spread  upon 
the  record.  Fifteen  groceries,  a  tavern  and 
a  ball  alley  were  licensed  in  May.  In  July 
George  A.  Lacy  was  licensed  to  sell  small 
beer  in  a  tent  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  appointed  reporter  of  violations  of  the 
bridge  ordinance  as  to  fast  driving.  In 
December  a  two- mill  city  tax  was  ordered. 
A  full  settlement  was  made  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  town  and  city  boards  in  joint  session, 
December  23,  as  to  all  indebtedness  and 
obligations  incurred  prior  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  charter  election  of  1852  was  held 
April  5.  In  June  the  Council  passed  a 
resolution  giving  to  the  Kalamazoo  and 
Grand  Rapids  Plank  Road  Company  per- 
mission to  grade  Division  street  from  the 
south  line  of  the  city  to  Monroe  street  and 
enter  and  construct  its  road  thereupon, 
without  expense  to  the  city,  and  with  ho 
toll  gate  within  the  city  limits.      On  July  8 
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an  election  was  held  on  the  question  of 
raising  a  "five  mill  tax"  to  cancel  old 
indebtedness  and  defray  current  expenses. 
It  was  carried — For,  127;  against,  9.  The 
tax  was  ordered  by  the  Council  July  23.  At 
the  same  time  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
question  of  contesting  or  purchasing  the 
claim  of  Louis  Campau  to  the  Public  Square. 
Result:  For  contesting,  63;  for  purchase 
at  $730,  52;  for  purchase  at  $300,  or  contest 
if  that  were  not  accepted,  24.  The  question 
was  determined  by  arbitration,  in  August, 
and  in  December  his  quit-claim  to  the  city, 
for  $500,  was  taken.  In  August  a  survey 
was  ordered  of  the  "old  cemetery  land"  in 
the  Kent  plat.  In  December  twenty- four 
traders  gave  bonds  to  the  city  as  liquor 
dealers.  In  March,  1853,  Lyon  street  was 
extended  to  the  east  line  of  the  city,  and 
Fourth  street  to  the  Stocking  road. 

1853.  In  the  spring,  Lawyer  Cole's 
office  was  rented  for  a  Common  Council 
room,  at  $20  a  year.  June  20,  at  the  elec- 
tion on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
" Maine"  Prohibitory  law,  the  vote  in  the 
city  was:  Yes,  482;  No,  145.  The  Council 
ordered  the  purchase  of  ten  city  maps,  then 
just  issued — the  first  made  after  the  incor- 
poration of  the  city.  In  August  a  pond 
hole  in.  the  rear  of  the  Public  Hall  (in  Kent 
alley)  was  presented  as  a  nuisance,  and  a 
ditch  was  ordered  to  bring  the  brook  which 
caused  it  from  the  swamp  in  Ionia  street 
out  to  Bronson  street  (now  Crescent  avenue) 
and  thence  down  through  a  culvert  under 
the  canal  to  the  river.  Considerable  filling 
of  streets  that  were  inundated  by  the  flood 
of  1852  was  done  this  season.  In  Novem- 
ber a  contract  was  made  with  David  Caswell 
to  fence  the  Coldbrook  (Kent  Plat)  cem- 
etery, with  picket  fence  and  cedar  posts,  for 
$1.50 -per  rod.  William  Preusser  was  paid 
$10  per  year  for  two  years'  rent  of  cellar  for 
two  fire  engines.  That  was  where  now  is 
the  Luce  Block.  November  30,  a  commit- 
tee was  authorized  —  under  the  so-called 
Maine  law — to  purchase  for  the  city  100 
gallons  brandy,  75  gallons  port  wine,  75  gal- 
lons gin,  75  gallons  Maderia  wine,  135 
gallons  whisky,  120  gallons  alcohol,  and  74 
gallons  rum.  At  the  next  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing purchases,  and  bills  for  liquors,  were 
reported:  Of  F.  N.  Godfroy,  $175.04;  of 
William  G.Henry,  $262.23;  of  James  Eager, 
$61.75.  Charles  Shepard  was  appointed 
liquor  agent.      In  March,  1854,  he  reported 


that  he  had  sold  $289.86  worth,  and  resigned 
the  office.  William  G.  Henry  was  then 
appointed  agent  and  voted  a  salary  of  $100 
per  annum. 

1854.  After  the  charter  election,  a  Coun- 
cil room  was  engaged  of  Withey  &  Eggleston 
for  $20  a  year,  including  light  and  fuel. 
Aaron  B.  Turner  was  appointed  City  Printer. 
May  4  the  Marshal  reported  that  he  had 
sold  the  city  scraper.  May  15  an  order  was 
passed  for  planking  Canal  street,  from  Pearl 
to  Bridge,  with  two  tracks,  each  eight  feet 
wide.  A  fire  district  was  created  of  Mon- 
roe and  Canal  streets,  from  Division  to 
Bridge  street.  In  October  a  lot  on  Monroe 
street,  west  of  Official  (Spring)  street  was 
purchased  for  an  engine  house,  price  $450, 
and  contract  was  made  for  a  brick  building 
thereon. 

1855.  In  the  spring,  taking  of  druggist 
bonds  under  the  liquor  law,  attending  to 
street  grades,  plank  walks,  awnings  and  the 
matters  of  tax- rolls,  constituted  the  major 
part  of  the  Council  business.  An  ordinance 
was  passed  July  3  "to  permit  certain  per- 
sons to  light  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  with 
gas."  This  had  reference  to  parties  in 
Cleveland.  July  30  the  death  of  City  Solic- 
itor Ralph  W.  Cole  was  announced,  and 
suitable  resolutions  thereupon  passed.  Au- 
gust 1,  the  City  Surveyor  reported  that  he 
had  put  iron  stakes  at  section  corners  and 
quarter  posts  throughout  the  city.  August 
21,  the  proprietors  of  the  Bridge  Street 
House  and  the  Western  Hotel  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  laying  water  pipes  in  certain 
streets  and  alleys.  In  September  Canal 
street  was  ordered  cleared  of  sawlogs,  and 
$25  were  paid  for  trees  set  in  the  Public 
Square.  Much  plank  sidewalking  was  done 
this  year,  and  reservoirs  for  i^iater  supply 
for  fire  protection  were  putj^htonvenient 
points.  ^B^ 

1856.  In  January  the  Grand  Rapids 
Railroad  Company  was  granted  leave  to 
pass  down  the  east  bank  of  the  river  from 
Coldbrook  to  below  the  city  with  a  railroad. 
In  March  the  Council  voted  unanimously  to 
raise  $2,000  by  special  tax  for  the  purchase 
of  two  fire  engines.  The  proposition  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors,  and  by 
them  also  carried.  May  26,  two  fire  engines 
were  ordered  purchased  in  New  York,  at  a 
price  of  not  more  than  $850  each.  In  June 
parties  from  the  east  came  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  erect  gas  works  under  the  concession 
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before  granted  to  a  Cleveland  company, 
having  secured  a  transfer  of  the  rights  of  the 
latter;  but  later  a  home  company  for  the 
same  purpose  was  organized.  The  first 
paving,  in  Monroe  street,  cobble  stone,  was 
done  this  year,  and  astonished  some  of  the 
tax  payers  by  its  seeming  extravagance,  the 
cost  being  $ i  o,  150.  The  river  bank  at  the 
foot  of  Pearl  and  west  line  of  Canal  street, 
was  wharfed  in  October.  In  December  a 
new  or  revised  city  charter  was  drafted  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  with  a  petition 
for  its  enactment  into  law. 

1857.  The  new  charter  was  passed  and 
became  a  law  February  14.  At  the  April 
election  1,258  votes  were  polled  in  the  city. 
A  room  for  the  Council  meetings  was  hired 
for  $75  a  year,  and  under-rented  for  joint 
occupation  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who 
was  to  pay  half  the  rent,  and  heat  and  light 
the  room.  This  was  an  upper  story  of  the 
block  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Lyon  and 
Canal  streets.  In  April,  the  Gas  Light 
Company  were  granted  the  privilege  to 
manufacture  and  sell  resin  gas  instead  of 
coal  gas,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $7  per  1,000 
feet,  providing  that  such  price  should  not  be 
dearer  to  the  consumer  than  coal  gas  at  $4 
per  1,000  feet.  June  18,  Harry  Dean  was 
appointed  City  Sexton.  Voted,  June  18, 
that  the  City  Marshal  be  allowed  four  per 
cent,  for  collecting  city  taxes.  A  license 
fee  of  $3  per  evening  for  concerts  was 
exacted.  July  17  a  slight  change  was  made 
in  the  face  of  the  city  seal,  retaining  the 
chief  features  of  the  design  already  in  use, 
and   a   description   of    it   was    placed   upon 
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record  as  follows:     "Having  as  a  device   a 
hand  holding  a  pair  of   scales,  and  under- 


neath the  eagle  with  a  shield  and  the  figures 
1850,  the  motto  being  'Motu  Viget,1  and 
inscribed  'City  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. '  ' ' 
August  13  a  profile  of  the  sewerage  of  the 
city  was  adopted.  August  15  a  resolution 
was  adopted  pledging  efforts  to  aid  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  extend  its  line  to  this  city,  also  one 
granting  the  right  of  way.  August  29  an 
order  was  made  for  the  abatement  of  a 
nuisance  known  as  "the  old  canal  basin." 
By  a  resolution,  October  29,  two  per  cent, 
was  fixed  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  collectors 
of  the  city  tax.  This  was  a  year  of  decided 
advance  in  improvements.  Great  changes 
were  made,  especially  in  Pearl,  Ottawa, 
Division,  and  several  of  the  streets  up  the 
east- side  hill,  where  deep  excavations  and 
heavy  fillings  were  necessary  to  get  the 
desired  grades. 

1858.  The  year  opened  upon  a  newly 
gas-lighted  city,  which  gave  a  new  look  of 
life  and  enterprise.  In  January  $500  was 
appropriated  to  the  poor  fund,  there  being 
that  winter  an  increased  demand  for  aid  to 
the  poor.  At  the  first  meeting  in  April, 
after  the  burning  of  the  Bridge  street  bridge, 
the  Council  granted  permits  to  several  par- 
ties for  foot  bridges  and  ferries.  In  May  a 
committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  building  a  City  Prison,  reported  that 
it  was  not  advisable  that  year.  An  appro- 
priation of  $1,000  was  made  for  the  building 
of  Engine  House  No.  3.  The  Council 
leased  the  Public  Square  for  a  circus,  on  the 
first  week  in  June,  and  resolved  to  expend 
the  money  received  therefor  in  repairing 
and  beautifying  the  park.  The  sum  of  $50 
was  appropriated  to  the  military  of  the  city 
for  use  in  firing  salutes  on  festal  days. 
June  24  an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring 
the  occupants  of  lots  to  clean  the  streets  in 
front  of  their  premises  to  the  center  thereof, 
every  Friday  before  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
pile  the  rubbish  in  a  manner  convenient  for 
removal.  Canal  street,  north  of  Bridge, 
was  graded  and  planked  this  season,  at  a  cost 
of  $5,450.  The  sum  of  $12,500  was  voted, 
September  24,  to  be  raised  by  tax,  for  city 
purposes  for  the  current  year.  A  new  fence 
was  put  about  the  Fulton  Street  Cemetery. 
Crescent  avenue  park  was  planned,  and  the 
ground  obtained  for  it  in  October. 

1859.  In  January  the  city  purchased 
twenty  acres  of  ground  for  a  cemetery  on 
the  west  side,  and  in  the  following  month 
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forty  acres  for  a  similar  use  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  city.  In  May  an  order 
was  made  for  the  grading  and  paving  of 
Canal  street,  from  Pearl  to  Hastings;  also 
an  order  for  the  grading  of  Division  street, 
from  Monroe  street  south  to  the  city  limits. 
These  improvements  were  completed  in  that 
season.  A  room  in  Luce's  Block  was  leased 
for  the  use  of  the  Recorder's  Court.  A 
comprehensive  ordinance  organizing  "The 
Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids" was  passed  on  the  30th  of  July. 
August  13,  the  Aldermen — six  yeas  to  four 
nays — "Resolved,  that  no  supplies  be  fur- 
nished by  the  city  to  any  person  that  keeps 
a  dog."  The  Marshal  was  authorized  to 
employ  as  many  men  as  he  should  deem 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  enforcing  the 
ordinance  relative  to  dogs.  The  City  Clerk 
was  directed  to  procure  a  suitable  book  to 
be  denominated  "Book  of  Street  Records." 
Registry  books  for  registering  the  names  of 
voters,  under  the  law  of  1859,  were  ordered 
— one  for  each  ward.  October  15  an  appro- 
priation of  $300  was  made  "for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  cemetery  grounds  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river."  December  3  a 
deed  was  taken  from  Eliphalet  H.  Turner,  of 
the  south  half  of  lot  6,  block  18,  of  Turner  & 
Scribner's  addition,  for  an  engine  house  lot. 
i860.  The  year  opened  tamely  in  munic- 
ipal matters.  No  mention  is  made  in  the 
city  records  of  the  burning  out  of  the  quar- 
ters that  had  been  occupied  for  a  council 
room,  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
county  offices  and  records.  But  the  Coun- 
cil removed  to  the  Withey  block,  west  side 
of  Canal  street,  south  of  Lyon,  and  went 
along  as  quietly  with  business  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  disturb  its  serenity.  Cem- 
etery bonds  and  interest  to  the  amount  of 
$1,511.33  were  ordered  paid  February  11. 
Settlement  for  many  street  improvements 
made  the  previous  year  was  among  the 
important  labors  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Coun- 
cil during  the  winter.  At  the  April  election 
a  proposition  to  pay  each  fireman  five  dol- 
lars, was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1,081 
votes.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  met  in 
special  session,  February  16,  to  consider 
the  location  of  county  offices,  and  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  records.  They 
decided  to  purchase  at  the  corner  of 
Kent  and  Lyon  streets  the  spot  where  the 
county  offices  now  stand.  In  April  the 
Grand    Rapids    Hydraulic    Company    was 


granted  permission  to  use  the  streets,  lanes 
and  alleys  of  the  city  for  water  pipes.  By 
resolution,  April  24,  i860,  that  portion  of 
the  "State  Road"  or  "Bostwick  Lake 
Road"  running  diagonally  across  the  east 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  31, 
Town  7  North,  Range  1 1  West,  was  vacated. 
That  was  a  road  beyond,  and  running  south- 
easterly from  what  is  now  State  street. 
According  to  a  report  made  to  the  Council 
at  the  end  of  April,  the  municipal  taxation 
(other  than  for  street  and  sewer  improve- 
ments, and  not  including  State  nor  county 
taxes)  for  the  previous  year,  was  nearly 
evenly  divided  in  its  application  to  school 
and  city  purposes,  and  to  the  support  of  the 
poor.  In  June  the  Council  voted  down  a 
motion  to  prosecute  persons  allowing  their 
cattle  or  swine  to  run  on  the  Public  Square. 
But  early  in  July  it  turned  a  new  leaf  against 
dogs  running  at  large,  and  authorized  the 
payment  of  twenty-five  cents  each  for  killing 
such  as  were  found  roaming.  In  August 
the  Council  voted  $600  for  improving  ceme- 
teries, and  ordered  that  a  separate  account 
be  kept  for  each  cemetery  fund.  Septem- 
ber 29,  voted  that  $11,000  be  raised  by  tax 
for  city  purposes  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
1 86 1.  The  year  opened  with  much  per- 
turbation in  men's  minds  as  to  public  affairs 
— caused  by  the  secession  of  several  South- 
ern States — but  the  Common  Council  con- 
tinued its  efforts  for  progress  and  improve- 
ment at  home.  The  three  previous  years 
had  witnessed  great  and  expensive  changes 
and  improvement  of  streets,  grades,  sewers, 
and  otherwise,  and,  though  times  were  hard 
financially,  heavy  taxes  had  been  cheerfully 
paid.  In  no  period  of  the  same  length  were 
municipal  affairs  carried  forward  more  to 
the  advantage  and  material  progress  of  the 
city,  all  embarrassments  considered,  than 
in  the  five  years  from  1857  to  1861,  inclu- 
sive. But  in  this  latter  year  more  was  done 
in  finishing  and  settling  for  previous  under- 
takings than  in  starting  new  ones  involving 
much  expense.  In  March  there  were  some 
cases  of  small  pox  in  the  city,  and  measures 
which  proved  successful  were  taken  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  At  the  April 
election  a  proposition  to  raise  a  sufficient 
fund  to  pay  to  each  fireman  five  dollars,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  732.  June  17  the 
operation  of  the  ordinance  against  swine 
running  at  large  was  suspended  as  to  all  the 
city,  except  the  central  business  part  on  the 
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east  side,  and  on  July  15  the  hog  ordinance 
was  wholly  repealed.  The  removal  of  a 
dam  in  the  east  channel  of  Grand  River  at 
the  head  of  Island  No.  1,  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  current  down  that  channel,  was  ordered 
by  vote  of  Council.  The  sum  of  $10,000 
was  put  in  the  tax  budget  for  expenses  of 
the  current  year.  Several  attempts  were 
made  in  this  and  other  years,  but  ineffectual, 
to  assess  taxes  by  districts  for  street  lights, 
instead  of  paying  by  general  tax. 

1862.  Among  the  early  municipal  acts 
was  a  resolution  to  stop  horse  racing  and 
immoderate  driving  in  the  streets.  Another 
matter  was  the  incoming  of  many  poor  peo- 
ple, while  enlistments  were  going  on,  and  the 
Council,  in  January,  directed  the  Poormas- 
ters  to  report  the  number  of  city  poor,  their 
names,  residences,  how  long  they  had  been 
here,  and  where  they  came  from.  The  sum 
of  $968  was  appropriated  to  pay  bonds  that 
had  been  issued  for  the  purchase  of  cem- 
etery grounds,  east  side.  At  the  spring 
election  the  citizens  again  voted  to  pay  the 
firemen  $5  each.  In  May,  Robert  I.  Shoe- 
maker was  appointed  "City  Undertaker," 
the  first  appointment  recorded  of  an  officer 
so  named.  At  the  next  meeting  he  was 
appointed  "City  Sexton."  In  June  the 
Mayor  presented  a  communication  relative 
to  aid  for  wounded  soldiers  from  this  county. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Council  had  no 
power  to  appropriate  moneys  for  such  pur- 
poses. June  23  an  ordinance  was  passed 
exacting  $1.50  as  a  fee  and  $1.50  annually 
for  each  cellar  drainage  into  a  public  sewer. 
An  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  that  the 
old  canal  basin  be  filled  up  In  July  a  swine 
ordinance  was  passed,  covering  the  thickly 
settled  and  business  parts  of  the  town, 
wherein  no  swine  were  to  be  allowed  to  run 
at  large,  on  pain  of  impoundment  and  fine. 

1863.  February  2  the  saloon  keepers 
were  notified  to  close  their  saloons  on  Sun- 
days, as  required  by  ordinance.  April  27  a 
communication  from  the  clergymen  of  the 
city  asked  the  Common  Council  to  officially 
recommend  a  cessation  of  work  and  closing 
of  business  places  on  the  30th,  the  day 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  a  "day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer."  No  action, 
further  than  to  accept  the  advice,  was  taken. 
May  18,  $1,150  was  ordered  raised  for  high- 
way purposes.  June  29  the  opening  of 
Ottawa  street  from  Lyon  to  Pearl  was 
ordered;    also  the  extension  and  opening  of 


Washington  street  east  to  College  avenue. 
A  fruitless  effort  was  made  to  procure  the 
opening  of  Kent  street  from  Lyon  to  Mon- 
roe street.  Grading  and  sewering  improve- 
ments were  projected  and  carried  on  this 
year  in  Lyon,  Ionia,  Ottawa,  Sheldon, 
Water,  Fourth  and  Stocking  streets,  and 
others.  September  29  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Council  was  held  at  which  appropriate 
resolutions  were  passed  on  the  death  of 
City  Surveyor  John  Almy. 

1864.  The  first  important  public  act  this 
year  was  a  vote  of  the  electors,  at  a  special 
election,  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  for 
the  payment  by  the  city  of  a  bounty  of  $100  j 
to  volunteers  for  filling  the  quotas  assigned 
to  the  several  wards.  The  resolution  call- 
ing for  such  vote  was  passed  December  22, 
1863,  but  there  is  no  mention  in  the  city 
records  of  the  calling  nor  of  the  time  of 
holding  the  election.  At  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council,  January  4,  1864,  appears  a 
record  of  the  return  of  the  vote,  showing: 
"Yes,"  401;  "No,"  25;  majority  in  favor  of 
bounty  loan,  376.  February  8  an  ordinance 
was  passed  requiring  the  clearing  of  snow 
from  the  sidewalks  by  the  owners  of  adjoin- 
ing property,  within  twenty- four  hours  after 
each  snow  storm.  On  February  15  the 
Mayor  reported  that  the  quota  of  the  city 
(ninety  men)  on  the  previous  call  by  the 
President  for  300,000  men,  had  been  filled, 
city  bounties  paid,  and  bonds  of  the  city 
issued  for  $9,000  at  ten  per  cent,  interest. 
Another  call  for  troops  having  been  made, 
the  Council,  March  14,  ordered  another  vote 
to  authorize  the  raising  of  $6,000  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  $100  to  men  enlisting  under  the 
last  call.  The  vote,  taken  April  4,  resulted: 
"Yes,  578;  "No,"  16;  majority  for  the 
bounty,  562.  The  retiring  Mayor,  in  his 
message  May  2,  reported  the  city  really  free 
from  debt,  except  the  $9,000  militar}7  loan. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  the  first  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  Common  Council  granting  a 
franchise  for  the  construction  of  street  rail- 
ways. This  was  repealed  in  October  and  a 
new  one  passed.  [See  chapter  on  Street 
Railways.]  The  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  July 
11,  were  instructed  to  create  a  fund  upon 
the  books  which  was  to  be  called  the  Soldiers' 
Bounty  Fund,  and  authorized  to  transfer  to 
that  fund  $250,  to  pay  such  interest  on 
bounty  bonds  as  might  become  due  in  the 
following  December.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
at  a  special  election  called  by  the  Council, 
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the  electors  voted  in  favor  of  paying  $100 
bounty  to  each  non-commissioned  officer, 
musician  and  private  volunteering  to  the 
military  or  naval  service,  and  accredited 
to  the  city,  upon  any  call  thereafter  made 
by  the  President;  also  in  favor  of  raising 
by  loan  the  moneys  for  the  payment  of 
such  bounties.  July  25  an  ordinance  was 
passed  relative  to  the  war  loan  bonds  and 
bounty  fund,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of 
the  city  officers  in  their  management. 

1865.  A  session  of  the  Council  January 
30,  the  City  Surveyor  was  instructed  to 
procure  a  granite  boulder  and  properly 
mark  and  sink  it  in  one  corner  of  the  trian- 
gular park  at  the  head  of  Monroe  street — 
the  stone  being  designed  for  a  "city  bench," 
or  starting  point,  from  which  to  establish 
the  grades  of  streets.  In  March  a  steam 
fire  engine  was  procured  and  placed  in  ser- 
vice, the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city — cost 
$5,600,  and  $150  for  freight  charges.  Be- 
yond the  issuing  of  patriotic  proclamations 
by  the  Mayor,  there  was  no  prominent 
action  by  the  city  government,  as  such,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  14th 
of  April.  The  street  cars  began  running 
May  10,  marking  a  new  era  in  passenger 
locomotion,  and  the  event  was  celebrated 
by  free  rides,  speeches  and  a  feast.  In  this 
season,  the  efforts  of  two  or  three  years  for 
the  grading  of  Lyon  street,  and  the  opening 
and  grading  of  Ionia  and  Ottawa  from  Lyon 
through  to  Pearl,  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  grading  of  Lyon  required  a  deep 
cut  through  Prospect  Hill,  and  another 
through  the  brow  of  the  eastern  hill  from 
Bostwick  to  Barclay  street,  and  much  filling 
in  the  valley  at  Ionia  street.  The  opening 
of  Ottawa  involved  a  heavy  cut  through  the 
tough  clay  of  Prospect  Hill  for  nearly  the 
entire  distance  between  Monroe  street  and 
Crescent  avenue.  September  5,  a  vote  of 
the  electors  was  taken  on  the  question  of 
aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000,  by  the  issue  of  city  bonds  for 
that  purpose,  bearing  seven  per  cent,  inter- 
est. The  canvass  showed  510  votes  in  favor 
and  66  votes  against  the  loan.  In  Decem- 
ber the  Council  designated  all  of  the  second 
ward  north  of  Coldbrook  street  as  "a  stand 
for  the  sale  of  wood" — a  very  roomy  wood- 
yard. 

1866.  In  January  the  Board  of  Super- 


visors resolved  that  the  court  house  should 
be  located  on  the  Public  Square,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  at  the  ensuing  April 
election  the  propositions  to  raise  by  tax 
$15,000  to  build  a  jail,  and  procure  by  loan 
$40,000  to  build  a  court  house.  The  vote 
defeated  both  projects.  The  chief  work  of 
the  city  government  for  the  first  four  months 
was  in  continuance  of  grading  and  draining; 
and  this  extended,  in  many  betterments  of 
moderate  cost,  over  nearly  all  the  city. 
Streets  in  the  central  part,  those  climbing 
the  hills,  and  especially  the  portion  bounded 
by  Monroe,  Division  and  Cherry  streets, 
were  greatly  improved;  and  a  good  start 
was  made  in  permanent  grades  on  the  wrest 
side  of  the  river.  In  May  the  Council 
ordered  a  cement  walk  laid  in  front  of  Ful- 
ton Street  Park.  May  29,  the  paving  of 
Monroe  street  from  Division  to  Fulton,  and 
of  Fulton  street  from  the  head  of  Monroe 
east  to  the  city  limits,  was  declared  a  "nec- 
essary public  improvement."  A  special 
election  was  held  June  18,  to  vote  upon  a 
proposition  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  by  the 
issue  of  city  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000.  It  resulted  in  a  vote  of  289  in  favor, 
and  191  against  the  proposition.  This  was 
simply  a  renewal  of  the  vote  of  the  previous 
year,  but  with  a  change  in  the  conditions  of 
the  bonds,  and  these  to  be  taken  by  the 
company  in  lieu  of  those  before  voted. 

1867.  In  April  a  strong  effort  was  made 
in  the  Council  to  open  Kent  street  through 
to  Monroe,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
declaring  it  a  necessary  improvement.  It 
was  finally  abandoned.  The  Mayor  in  his 
message  at  the  beginning  of  the  municipal 
year,  recommended  the  building  of  a  City 
Alms-house,  as  the  city  was  empowered  by 
the  charter  to  do,  but  no  such  institution 
has  been  established  to  the  present  day. 
He  further  recommended  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  declaring  eight  hours  to  be  a  day's 
work  for  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  city, 
and  on  May  22  such  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Aldermen.  (This  was  repealed 
June  2,  1868.)  The  Common  Council, 
r  by  ordinance  October  15,  granted  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  the 
right  of  way  through  Almy  and  Ferry  streets 
on  the  east  side,  and  Blossom,  West  Divis- 
ion and  Water  streets  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  In  October  the  Council  instruc- 
ted the    Mayor   and    Clerk  to  execute,  for 
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issue,  city  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000, 
which  had  been  voted  in  aid  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  company. 
But  the  bonds  were  executed  in  June,  1868. 
The  Mayor,  October  22,  in  a  message  to  the 
Council,  declined  to  issue  the  bonds  as 
instructed,  on  account  of  certain  defects 
which  he  named,  in  the  proceedings  direct- 
ing their  issue,  and  in  the  form  of  the  bonds. 
The  Council,  December  5,  passed  a  rigid 
general  ordinance,  to  regulate  the  use  of 
streets  where  right  of  way  was  given  for  rail- 
way purposes. 

1868.  January  17,  that  portion  of  the  old 
State  Road  (or  so-called  Bostwick  road) 
within  the  city,  running  from  the  northwest 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  east  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  31,  Town 
7  North,  of  Range  11  West,  was  discon- 
tinued by  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors. March  26,  the  extension  of  Canal 
street  north  to  the  city  limits  was  ordered, 
also  the  grading  of  Fifth  street  to  Stocking. 
April  31,  the  Council  voted  to  buy  a  new 
steam  fire  engine.  May  28,  a  vote  of  the 
citizens  was  taken  on  a  proposition  to  aid 
the  Grand  River  Valley  Railroad  company, 
by  loaning  the  bonds  of  the  city  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000.  Result — "Yes,"  759;  "No," 
89.  The  regrading  and  paving  of  Canal 
street,  north  from  Bridge  to  Coldbrook,  was 
among  the  important  public  improvements 
of  this  year.  Another,  by  private  enter- 
prise, was  the  clearing  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  north  of  the  city  line,  by  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  a  good  portion  of  which  was 
afterward  platted  into  Comstock's  addition, 
its  streets  connecting  with  those  inside  the 
city.  The  street  railway  was  relaid  up 
Canal  street.  The  straightening  of  Monroe 
street,  to  its  junction  with  Pearl  and  Canal, 
was  declared  necessary,  October  31.  This 
was  a  somewhat  busy  year  in  the  matter  of 
public  improvements,  well  distributed  about 
the  city.  Only  a  few  very  expensive  works 
were  undertaken,  and  prominent  among 
these  was  the  grading  of  Grandville  Avenue 
through  to  the  south  line  of  the  city.  But 
the  aggregate  of  such  expenditures  was 
large. 

1869.  The  purchase  of  the  grounds 
where  stands  the  present  county  jail,  was 
determined  upon  by  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors in  January.  In  the  local  parliament, 
legislative  acts  for  most  of  this  year  were 
confined  to  street  grades  and  sewer  improve- 


ments. July  20  the  right  of  way  into  the 
city  was  granted  to  the  Grand  River  Valley 
Railroad.  November  15,  an  election  on  the 
question  of  giving  $100,000  to  aid  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Newaygo  and  Lake  Shore  Railroad, 
resulted  in  a  vote  of  228  for,  to  530  against 
the  proposition.  The  railroad-aid  fever  had 
turned.  A  large  amount  of  work  on  streets 
and  sewers  was  done  during  the  year— con- 
tracts for  street  improvements  alone  aggre- 
gating upward  of  $100,000.  Clinton,  Cal- 
der,  Seventh,  Fourth,  Front,  Finney,  Clancy, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Williams,  Lafayette, 
Plainfield  and  State  streets  each  received  a 
liberal  outlay,  others  less  amounts;  long 
stretches  of  sidewalk  were  laid,  and  altogether 
the  face  of  the  city  highways  was  greatly 
bettered  in  looks  and  for  use.  And  the 
drainage  by  new  sewerage  made  dry  ground 
of  many  points  in  town  that  had  been  incon- 
veniently miry. 

1870.  January  15  the  Common  Council 
voted  to  issue  bonds  of  the  city  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000  in  aid  of  the  Grand  River 
Valley  Railroad;  these  to  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  questions  that  had  arisen  between 
the  city  officers  and  the  railroad  company 
concerning  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  $100,000  had  been  voted  in  1868. 
The  company  accepted  them  as  such  set- 
tlement. The  "big  sewer,"  as  it  was 
called,  down  Monroe  and  Pearl  streets,  was 
completed  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  The 
State  Supreme  Court,  May  27,  decided  that 
the  railroad-aid  law  was  unconstitutional. 
This  decision  occasioned  considerable  appre- 
hension among  the  holders  of  aid  bonds 
for  a  time,  and  also  a  temporary  feeling  of 
relief  to  such  municipalities  as  had  issued 
such  bonds  in  onerous  amounts.  But  later 
decisions  by  the  United  States  Courts  held 
the  bonds  valid  in  the  hands  of  holders  in 
other  States,  eventually  necessitating  their 
payment.  October  10  the  Common  Council 
located  lamps  at  twenty-two  street  corners 
in  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Wards. 

1 87 1.  The  first  very  important  work  of 
the  Council  in  1871  was  the  appointing  of  a 
committee  to  confer  with  a  similar  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  citizens,  as  to  the 
construction  of  water  works.  The  joint 
committee  reported  in  April,  strongly  recom- 
mending immediate  action,  and  presented 
an  elaborate  plan  of  supply  and  distribution, 
with  estimate  of  probable  cost.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter  this  spring  increased 
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the  number  of  wards  from  five  to  eight, 
making  no  change  in  the  city  boundaries. 
The  new  ward  areas  were:  First — south  of 
Fulton  street  and  between  Division  street 
and  the  river.  Second— east  of  the  river 
between  Fulton  and  Lyon  streets.  Third — 
south  of  Fulton  and  east  of  Division  street. 
Fourth — east  of  the  river  and  between  Lyon 
and  Walbridge  streets.  Fifth — east  of  the 
river  and  north  of  Walbridge  street.  Sixth 
— west  of  the  river  and  north  of  Seventh 
street.  Seventh  —  west  of  the  river  and 
between  Bridge  and  Seventh  streets.  Eighth 
— west  of  the  river  and  south  of  Bridge 
street.  The  annual  statement  of  the  Mayor, 
April  25,  showed  a  city  indebtedness  of 
$133,125,  while  during  the  year  there  had 
been  assessed  and  expended  for  local  im- 
provements $89, 1 79,  and  general  assessments 
had  been  $58,025.  In  June  the  Council 
authorized  the  employment  of  one  or  more 
engineers  to  make  surveys  and  profiles  of 
the  most  feasible  routes  for  sources  of  water 
supply.  August  9  a  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  Fisk  and  Reeds  Lakes*  and  recom- 
mended bonding  the  city  for  $300,000  to 
build  water  works. 

1872.  February  24  the  Council  resolved 
to  purchase  a  new  steam  fire  engine. 
Another  fruitless  effort  was  made  this  year 
to  open  Kent  street  through  to  Pearl.  A 
jury  estimated  the  value  of  property  required 
to  be  taken  between  Lyon  and  Pearl  streets  at 
$25,410,  which,  added  to  the  other  cost  of  the 
improvement,  made  the  load  so  heavy  that 
the  project  was  dropped.  May  25  the  city 
purchased  the  lot  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Pearl  and  Ottawa  streets,  166  by  66  feet 
in  size,  for  $11,000.  In  June  seven  new 
water  reservoirs  were  ordered  built — and 
here  it  is  in  place  to  say  that,  away  from  the 
river  and  canal,  up  to  the  time  of  construct- 
ing permanent  water  works,  the  chief  reliance 
for  protection  from  fires  was  upon  the  reser- 
voirs, scores  of  which  were  constructed  at 
points  in  the  city  where  they  were  most 
needed  and  water  could  be  obtained  to 
keep  them  full.  They  were  of  capacities 
varying  from  500  to  1,000  barrels.  In  June 
the  Grand  Rapids  Hydraulic  Company  made 
an  offer .  to  the  city  of  its  franchises  and 
properties  for  $65,000,  and  in  addition  to 
put  down  a  well  to  yield  2,000,000  gallons 
of  water  daily.  This  proposition,  in  Coun- 
cil, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Water 
Works,  but  the  city  did  not  buy.  In  this 
11 


season  improvements  were  made  in  Water, 
Summit,  Cherry,  Paris,  Prospect,  Living- 
ston, Ionia,  Island,  Walbridge,  Newberry, 
Trowbridge,  Kent,  West  Leonard,  Mount 
Vernon,  Court  and  Allen  streets,  and  the 
Butterworth  road,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$90,000. 

1873.  January  23  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  the  Grand  Rapids  Bridge  Com- 
pany came  to  an  agreement  in  the  matter  of 
toll  on  the  Bridge  street  bridge,  in  which 
the  bridge  charter  was  extended  nine 
years,  with  the  right  to  take  toll  of  all 
except  foot  passengers,  the  company  to  keep 
the  bridge  in  repair  and  surrender  it  at  the 
end  of  that  time  free  of  charge.  The  Com- 
mon Council,  February  1,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  a  system  of  water  works  embodying 
the  reservoir  plan,  with  Grand  River  as  a 
source  of  supply,  be  adopted  as  suitable 
and  most  reliable  for  supplying  the  city. 
March  22  the  Aldermen  decided  to  open 
Fulton  street  to  low  water  mark  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Peter  Hogan,  an  engineer 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  employed  to  investi- 
gate our  water  sources  here,  made  a  report 
to  the  Council,  April  5,  recommending  the 
use  of  Carrier  and  Coldbrook  Creeks,  and 
accompanied  his  report  with  an  elaborate 
plan  for  distributive  pipes  through  the  city, 
and  an  estimate  of  their  cost.  In  May  the 
old  fire  hand  engine  and  hose  cart  were  sold 
to  the  city  of  Hastings  for  $305.  This 
engine  had  been  in  use  twenty-two  years. 
May  12  the  construction  of  a  City  Hall 
building  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Ottawa 
streets  was  declared  necessary — a  project 
that  was  never  carried  out.  In  June  the 
city  purchased  the  Pearl  and  Leonard  street 
bridges,  and  macfe  them  free  of  toll;  also 
purchased  the  ground  for  Lincoln  park, 
issuing  bonds  therefor  to  the  amount  of 
$11,000.  July  30  the  electors  of  the  city 
adopted  the  proposed  system  of  water  supply 
and  with  it  the  proposition  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  by  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $250,000.  The  vote  stood  1,540 
in  its  favor  to  183  opposed.  In  October 
and  November  the  water  mains  were  laid  in 
Canal,  Monroe  and  Bridge  streets.  The 
citizens  then  felt  the  relief  of  being  out  of 
the  woods  and  at  least  pajtly  out  of  the  fire, 
in  consequence  of  having  for  the  first  time 
a  supply  of  water  for  public  use. 

1874.  The  first  important  municipal  act 
was  the  purchase  of.  a  tract  of  five  city  lots, 
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corner  of  Canal  and  Coldbrook  streets,  and 
adjoining  the  river,  for  a  location  for  the 
water  works,  where  the  pumping  house  now 
stands.  At  the  end  of  January,  the  city 
procured  a  deed  of  the  Bridge  street  bridge, 
and  from  that  time  forward  all  the  city 
bridges  were  free  of  toll.  In  July,  proceed- 
ings that  had  been  taken  to  open  Kent  street 
through  to  Pearl,  were  terminated  by  an 
adverse  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
Wood  pavements  were  laid  on  the  lower 
part  of  Monroe  and  Pearl  streets,  and  on 
Ottawa  from  Pearl  to  Monroe,  during  the 
fall.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  Judge 
Withey  of  The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan, 
for  cause  shown,  ordered  the  issue  of  a 
peremptory  writ  of  mandamus,  directing  the 
city  to  raise,  by  tax,  funds  to  pay  the  inter- 
est and  principal  of  bonds  which  had  been 
issued  in  aid  of  railroads.  November  2, 
permission  was  given  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  to  lay  a  water  main  across  the  river 
on  Pearl  street  bridge.  During  the  summer 
the  reservoir  on  top  of  the  hill  was  built. 
The  water  system  was  tested  November  10, 
and  proved  efficient  and  satisfactory.  The 
improvement  called  the  West  Side  Ditch, 
on  the  west  line  of  the  city,  was  made  this 
year. 

1875.  During  the  first  week  in  February, 
1875,.  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  was 
put  in  operation.  March  1,  the  Common 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  providing  that 
no  female  should  be  employed  in  the  man- 
agement, or  to  assist  in  the  management,  of 
any  bar  or  saloon,  except  the  wife  of  the 
proprietor,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100.  March 
23,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Reeds  Lake 
Street  Railway  Company  was  granted  the 
use  of  certain  streets  for  laying  its  track. 
July  19,  the  Council  appropriated  $50,000 
more  for  water  works;  issuing  bonds  of  the 
city  therefor,  which  were  readily  disposed 
of  at  a  premium.  The  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors, at  their  October  session,  authorized  the 
building  of  a  toll-bridge  across  Grand  River, 
at  a  point  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
Grand  Rapids  township.  During  this  year 
sewers  were  built  aggregating  in  length 
13,709  feet.  The  aggregate  cost  of  sewer 
construction  was  nearly  $30,000.  Grading 
and  paving  with  wood  and  stone  was  done 
in  Monroe,  Lyon  and  Pearl  streets — 2,885 
lineal  feet  of  paving.    .Streets  were  graded 


and  surfaced  with  gravel  to  an  aggregate 
length  of  15,253  feet.  The  longest  work  of 
this  sort  was  on  Madison  Avenue,  from 
Cherry  to  Hall  street.  The  total  expendi- 
ture on  street  and  sewer  work,  was  $89,- 
163.82.  The  year  closed  with  improvements 
under  contract,   estimated  to  cost  $124,850. 

1876.  According  to  an  estimate  made 
early  in  January,  the  entire  cost  of  the  water 
works  system  up  to  that  time,  including  sites 
for  engine-house,  reservoir  and  settling 
basin,  amounted  to  $341,000.  March  13, 
the  Council  authorized  the  purchase  of.  a 
new  fire  engine,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$4,500.  June  5,  the  Council  authorized  the 
printing  of  $50,000  more  of  water  bonds, 
and  the  immediate  issue  of  $12,000  of  them. 
These  were  twenty-year  bonds,  bearing 
eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  were  denomin- 
ated "City  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Water  Loan  Bonds,  Third  Series."  August 
14  the  Mayor  reported  that  he  had  disposed 
of  twelve  $1,000  bonds  at  8  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. August  21,  he  was  authorized  to 
sell  $20,000  more.  September  25,  he  re- 
ported the  sale  of  this  $20,000,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  premium  of  $1,610  on  them. 
October  2,  the  Chief  of  Police  and  his  force 
were  instructed  to  enforce  all  the  Sunday 
laws  and  ordinances,  within  the  corporation 
limits.  In  the  following  week,  the  Chief,  in 
a  communication  to  the  Mayor,  reported 
that  he  found  the  force  "inadequate  to  the 
proper  performance  of  that  duty."  His 
communication  was  returned  to  him  without 
further  instructions.  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, October  16,  the  resolution  was  modified, 
so  as  to  direct  that  the  city  ordinances  rel- 
ative to  Sunday  be  enforced  by  the  proper 
authorities.  November  13,  the  Council 
directed  the  purchase  of  a  new  Silsby  Fire 
Steamer,  exchanging  therefor  the  steamer 
Campau,  and  $4,000  cash;  the  contract  to 
include  a  hose-cart,  and  the  repair  of  other 
apparatus. 

1877.  In  a  report  appended  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's message  in  January,  the  municipal 
debt  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  was  stated 
at  $560,000.  At  its  first  session  in  January, 
the  Council  amended  the  ordinance  relative 
to  nuisances,  to  permit  fast  driving  of  horses 
on  Jefferson  and  Madison  Avenues,  south 
from  Wealthy  Avenue,  except  on  Sundays. 
January  29,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  requir- 
ing an  accurate  registration  of  all  deaths  in  the 
city,  causes  thereof,  and  places  where  de- 
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ceased  were  buried;  also  requiring  certificates 
of  physicians  as  to  disease  and  decease. 
April  1 6,  the  Council  decided  to  duplicate  the 
boiler  at  the  pumping  works.  The  police 
reports  showed  978  arrests  in  1876,  and 
1,052  this  year. 

1878.  Municipal  affairs  started  quietly. 
The  first  important  event  noted  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  bell  for  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment weighing  about  4,000  pounds,  which 
arrived  April  13,  and  was  placed  in  the  tower 
and  the  fire  alarm  signal  wires  attached. 
April  27,  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
directed  the  purchase  of  a  street  roller.  In 
May  a  contract  was  made  for  wood  to  be 
delivered  to  the  poor  of  the  city,  for  the 
ensuing  six  months:  Beech  and  maple,  16 
inch,  $1.75  per  cord;  beech  and  maple,  48 
inch,  $4. 00  per  cord;  pine  edgings;  48  inch, 
$1.25  per  cord;  pine  slabs,  48  inch,  $2  per 
cord.  June  24,  the  Marshal  was  directed 
to  remove  the  fences  from  the  Fulton  Street 
Park,  and  from  what  is  now  known  as  Mon- 
ument Park.  General  James  Shields  vis- 
ited the  city  May  7,  and  was  given  a  recep- 
tion by  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council, 
after  which  he  was  escorted  about  the  city. 

1879.  In  January  the  Council  resolved 
that  the  city  should  light  the  tower  clock  at 
the  foot  of  Monroe  street.  An  ordinance 
passed  in  March  required  that  persons  pro- 
posing to  erect  or  repair  buildings,  within 
certain  prescribed  districts,  should  submit 
plans  and  specifications  thereof  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  for  approval,  and  obtain 
permits.  The  financial  statement  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  showed  a  city 
bonded  indebtedness,  other  than  school 
bonds,  of  #457, 350.  The  general  assessments 
of  the  year  footed  up  $145, 350;  special  assess- 
ments, $25,565;  total,  $170,915.  May  21 
the  municipal  officers  of  Detroit  visited  this 
city  and  were  given  a  cordial  reception. 
June  23  an  ordinance  was  passed  to  allow 
the  West  Side  Street  Railway  Company  to 
extend  its  line  to  and  across  Pearl  street 
bridge,  and  thence  to  the  Union  Depot. 
September  7  the  Mayor  and  most  of  the  city 
officers  and  members  of  the  Council  made  a 
visiting  excursion  to  Detroit,  where  they 
were  handsomely  received  and  entertained. 
September  27  a  similar  visit  was  made  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  October  13  the  Council 
decided  that  telephones  should  be  put  into 
the  engine  houses.  October  20  a  new  lat- 
tice bridge  at  Leonard  street,  and  a  new 


engine  house  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Leonard  streets,  were  contracted  for.  Prom- 
inent among  municipal  improvements  this 
year  were  the  building  of  engine  houses 
No.  2  and  5;  the  rebuilding  of  Leonard  street 
bridge;  the  grading  and  paving  of  a  part 
of  Jefferson  avenue,  of  North  and  South 
Division  streets;  the  regrading  and  paving 
of  Pearl  street;  the  grading  of  West  Fulton 
street,  of  Watson  street,  Plainfield  avenue; 
and  the  building  pf  sewers  in  Cass,  South 
Division,  Prescott  and  other  streets.  A 
change  was  made  in  the  law  governing  the 
Police  Court,  giving  it  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  examinations  for  crimes  committed 
within  the  city,  and  over  trials  for  petty 
offenses. 

1880.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil, January  5,  the  repaving  of  Canal  street 
with  cedar  blocks,  from  Bridge  street  north 
to  the  city  limits,  was  declared  necessary. 
April  19  an  ordinance  was  passed  giving 
certain  franchises  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  The 
report  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  showed 
revenues  from  general,  special  and  miscel- 
laneous sources  of  $305,482.23.  The  in- 
debtedness, aside  from  school  bonds,  was 
$442,000.  Receipts  of  special  taxes  from 
liquor  dealers  and  brewers  were  about 
$23,000.  Municipal  acts  during  this  year 
were  chiefly  in  the  line  of  regular  routine 
business.  Much  street  work  in  the  aggre- 
gate was  done  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city, 
including  sewerage. 

1 88 1.  At  the  end  of  January  a  new  bell 
was  put  in  Engine  House  No.  1,  on  Lagrave 
street.  February  14,  the  Council  ordered 
the  purchase  of  fifteen  two- bushel  baskets, 
to  be  stored  in  the  city  offices  ready  for 
carrying  out  books  and  papers  in  case  of 
fire.  April  11,  the  Grand  Rapids  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company  were  granted 
leave  to  erect  an  addition  of  one  hundred 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  fire  alarm  bell  tower, 
for  making  an  experiment  as  to  lighting  the 
city  with  tower  electric  lights.  April  13, 
an  exhibition  was  given  of  electric  light  on 
Pearl  street  bridge.  April  26,  the  duties  of 
the  City  Physician  in  detail  were  defined  by 
the  Council,  by  resolution,  which  also  made 
him  a  member  ex-officio  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  Reports  of  the  city  finances 
showed  an  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness, 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  $432,000, 
exclusive  of  school  bonds.     The  total  assess- 
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ments  of  the  year  were:  General,  $161,160; 
special,  $92,317.  June  16,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  authorized  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  bridge  across  the  lower  end  of 
Island  No.  3,  by  the  Grand  Rapids,  Newaygo 
and  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company.  At 
the  same  session  steps  were  taken  to  test 
and  determine  the  title  to  the  Public  or 
Court  House  Square,  and  in  October  suits 
were  begun  with  that  object.  June  20,  the 
Common  Council  imposed  a  license  tax  of 
$25  for  non-residents  running  hacks  in  the 
city.  July  18,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
excluding  velocipedes  and  bicycles  from  the 
sidewalks  in  business  portions  of  the  city 
east  of  the  river.  An  elaborate  report  was 
made  by  City  Surveyor  A.  C.  Sekell,  July 
23,  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  sewerage  into  the  river. 
It  appeared  that  nearly  all  the  east  side 
drainage  from  Fourth  Avenue  on  the  south 
to  Coldbrook  street  on  the  north,  was  by 
sewers  having  outlet  near  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  Railroad  bridge.  This  outlet 
was  much  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  on 
account  of  the  stench  arising  therefrom. 
The  Surveyor  reported  two  plans  of  relief, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  plans  were 
adopted.  August  8,  a  contract  was  made 
for  laying  water  mains  in  East  and  West 
Fulton  streets.  August  22,  Allen  Hoag  was 
given  the  stone  in  Lincoln  Park,  in  consid- 
eration of  making  certain  improvements 
therein.  An  ordinance,  adopted  November 
7,  provided  that  wagons  drawing  loads  of 
more  than  2,500  pounds  in  the  streets  must 
have  tires  three  or  more  inches  wide.  No- 
vember 14,  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire 
Commissioners  established  eleven  districts 
for  day  and  night  patrol  duty,  and  pre- 
scribed the  service  therein.  On  the  28th  a 
memorial  on  the  death  of  William  Hovey, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  was 
ordered  spread  upon  the  record  of  the  Coun- 
cil; and  on  the  7th  of  December  a  similar 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  ex-Mayor 
Henry  S.  Smith. 

1882.  January  23  the  time  as  indicated 
by  Albert  Preusser's  "regulator"  was 
adopted  as  the  "standard  city  time."  In 
February  and  March  a  few  cases  of  small- 
pox in  the  city  stirred  up  the  genius  of  the 
aldermen  and  health  officers  to  devise 
prompt  measures  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  that  disease.  It  soon  subsided.  On  the 
4th  of  April  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the 


effect  that  in  making  assessment  rolls,  and 
in  transacting  other  city  business  in  relation 
thereto,  the  original  plat  of  "Tanner  Tay- 
lor's Addition "  should  be  followed  and 
treated  as  a  valid  plat;  and  also  in  relation 
to  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  grounds 
dedicated  to  public  use  thereon.  An  ordi- 
nance was  adopted,  April  17,  to  govern  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Junction  and  Transfer  Railroad. 
April  24  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Sexton 
and  lot  owners  was  ordered  erected  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery.  June  12  rooms  for  police 
headquarters  were  rented  in  the  block  at  the 
corner  of  Lyon  and  Campau  streets.  They 
had  previously  been  for  many  years  at  the 
corner  of  Monroe  and  Ionia.  An  ordinance 
for  the  Fuller  electric  light  was  passed 
August  7.  In  the  middle  of  October  eleven 
electric,  176  gas,  and  430  naphtha  lamps  were 
in  use  upon  the  streets  at  the  expense  of 
the  city.  November  20  the  Fuller  electric 
light  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Council 
for  street  use. 

1883.  March  3  contract  was  executed 
for  the  building  of  an  iron  bridge  across  the 
river  at  Bridge  street.  March  19  stone 
stairs  from  the  base  to  the  upper  level  of 
Crescent  Park  were  declared  necessary.  \ 
June  18  the  Council  adopted  Detroit  time  ' 
as  the  standard,  setting  the  "  city  regulator  " 
forward  ten  and  a  half  minutes.  July  2  an 
iron  bridge  at  Fulton  street  was  declared 
necessary.  August  7  the  building  of  an 
engine  house  in  the  Eighth  Ward  was 
ordered.  At  the  end  of  October  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  prohibiting  the  blowing 
of  steam  whistles  in  the  city,  and  was  vetoed 
by  the  Mayor.  November  6  the  street  light- 
ing contract  was  awarded  the  Michigan  Iron 
Works  Light  and  Power  Company,  and  the 
Mayor  vetoed  that.  Electric  lights  went 
out  of  fashion  for  a  short  time,  but  a  new 
contract  was  made  December  13,  with  the 
same  company.  November  19  the  city  time 
was  changed  again,  and  a  little  later  turned 
back  28  minutes  to  the  "Central  Standard." 

1-884.  In  January  the  inner  walls  of  the 
first  and  second  stories  of  the  jail  were  lined 
with  boiler  iron.  February  25,  the  Street 
Railway  Company  was  ordered  to  lay  double 
tracks  in  Canal  and  Monroe  streets,  and  the 
repaving  of  Canal  street  was  declared  nec- 
essary. May  12,  formal  orders  were  passed 
for  the  repaving  of  Monroe  and  Canal  streets. 
May  21,  the   Board  of   Public   Works  was 
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requested  to  begin  the  erection  of  the  iron 
bridge  at  Fulton  street.  June  23,  the  Street 
Railway  Company  was  given  permission  to 
lay  double  track  in  Fulton,  Lagrave  and 
East  streets,  and  Wealthy  Avenue.  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  Third  Ward  was  divided  into 
two  election  precincts,  Wealthy  Avenue 
being  made  the  dividing  line.  The  Council 
in  September  decided  that  $6,000  be  placed 
in  the  annual  budget  to  begin  the  building 
of  the  bridge  at  Sixth  and  Newberry  streets; 
also  $20,000  for  the  Fulton  street  bridge 
superstructure.  November  2,  it  was  voted 
that  street  cars  be  taxed  $15  per  year. 
November  11,  a  report  in  Council  was  made 
in  favor  of  granting  a  cable  road  franchise 
on  Lyon,  Union  and  East  Bridge  streets, 
and  this  recommendation  was  adopted. 
November  25,  the  triangular  park  at  the 
head  of  Monroe  street  was  formally  set  apart 
for  the  erection  of  the  monument  and  foun- 
tain in  memory  of  soldiers  who  had  given 
their  lives  for  their  county. 

1885.  Two  amendments  to  the  city 
charter  were  drafted  and  approved  by  the 
Council  in  January,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Legislature — one  to  grant  women  the  right 
to  vote  in  school  elections;  the  other  with 
reference  to  the  employment  of  city  prison- 
ers in  the  jail.  February  16,  the  Valley 
City  Street  and  Cable  Railway  ordinance 
was  passed.  April  25,  the  bid  was  accepted 
of  R.  L.  Day  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  to  take  the 
City  Hall  bonds  at  105.03  and  accrued 
interest;  netting  a  premium  to  the  city  of 
$6,925.50.  June  2,  an  iron  bridge  at  Pearl 
street  was  declared  necessary.  June  15,  the 
Common  Council  decided  to  accept  a  prop- 
osition of  the  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company  to  light  the  city  with  electricity 
by  the  tower  system,  at  a  cost  of  $26,000  a 
year,  the  city  to  own  the  towers  at  the  end 
of  five  years.  This  act  was  vetoed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  again  passed  over  his  veto  at 
the  next  meeting;  but  it  was  met  June  27, 
by  an  injunction  issued  from  the  Superior 
Court.  Provision  was  made  by  the  Board 
of  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners,  June  15, 
for  putting  in  operation  in  their  departments 
the  telephone  and  signal  system.  June  29, 
they  were  authorized  to  place  signal  boxes 
inside  the  curb  line  at  street  corners.  The 
question  of  bonding  the  city  in  the  sum  of 
$300,000,  for  water  works,  was  submitted 
to  the  electors  July  7,  and  negatived.  The 
Common  Council,  in  August,  rented  ground 


for  a  wood  and  hay  market  on  the  west  side 
of  Kent  street,  between  Hastings  and  Trow- 
bridge. December  21,  the  Council  deter- 
mined to  make  war  upon  English  spar- 
rows, and  the  Poundmaster  was  instructed 
to  exterminate  them  as  speedily  as  possible. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  birds 
impounded  under  this  order.  About  $78, 250 
was  expended  this  year  for  street  and  sewer 
improvement. 

1886.  Among  the  acts  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Council  in  1886  was  one  authorizing 
the  committee  on  buildings  to  sell  the  stone 
broken  by  the  prisoners  in  the  jail-yard. 
January  11  an  ordinance  was  passed  for 
regulating  the  construction  of  buildings. 
February  1,  in  Council,  the  scheme  of  kill- 
ing sparrows  by  municipal  order  was  aband- 
oned. From  the  annual  reports  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  it  appears  that  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  city,  including  school 
bonds,  April  1,  was  $701,000.  The  State 
Supreme  Court  decided,  April  29,  substan- 
tially, that  the  county  had  no  title  in  the 
public  square.  September  8,  W.  P.  Coats, 
under  contract  with  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  laid  a  cast-iron  water  main,  600  feet 
long  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  across 
the  river  near  the  pumping  works.  It  was 
put  together  on  stagings  erected  for  the 
purpose  and  lowered  bodily  into  a  trench 
excavated  in  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  A  smaller,  wrought  iron,  pipe  had 
been  put  across  there  eleven  years  before, 
but  had  become  useless.  The  laying  of  this 
larger  main  without  mishaps,  and  in  perfect 
condition,  was  considered  a  remarkable  feat 
of  engineering.  October  1 1  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Hydraulic  Company  made  a  second 
offer  to  purchase  the  water  works  of  the  city, 
and  to  pay  therefor  $465,066.39;  or  to  lease 
and  perfect  them  at  an  annual  rent  of 
$25,000  for  thirty  years.  The  proposal  was 
referred  to  a  committee  who  reported  it 
adversely  to  the  Council. 

1887.  At  the  election,  April  4,  the  vote 
of  the  city  on  the  Prohibition  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution,  submitted  by  the 
Legislature,  was — Yes,  1,385;  No,  4,876. 
In  May  the  Grand  Rapids  National  Bank 
was  made  the  depository  for  city  funds  for 
a  year.  The  fourteenth  annual  reunion  of 
the  State  Firemen's  Association  was  held 
here,  May  3  and  4.  The  association  was 
given  the  use  of  the  Common  Council  Room 
for  its  deliberations;   was  warmly  welcomed 
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and  tendered  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  by 
the  Mayor,  and  the  Fire  Department  gave 
it  special  opportunities  for  inspection  of 
apparatus  and  engine  houses,  adding  a 
review  on  parade.  May  16  a  new  electric 
light  ordinance  was  passed.  June  6  the 
Council  voted  to  extend  the  time  for  closing 
saloons  and  restaurants  from  10  to  1 1  o'clock 
p.  m.;  and  on  the  20th  they  gave  another 
hour,  making  midnight  the  closing  time,  so 
far  as  a  vote  of  the  Aldermen  could  do  that 
against  a  law  of  the  State  which  prescribed 
10  o'clock  p.  m.  as  the  limit.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter,  which  took  effect 
May  1,  made  important  changes  in  regard 
to  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  and  Marshal, 
also  as  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  some 
other  matters.  July  11  an  ordinance  was 
passed  granting  franchises  in  certain  streets 
to  the  Valley  City  Street  and  Cable  Railway 
Company.  July  22  Judge  Burlingame  of 
the  Superior  Court  rendered  a  decision  to 
the  effect  that  title  to  the  public  square  was 
vested  in  the  city.  September  12  right  of 
way  was  granted  in  the  city  for  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Lansing  and  Detroit  Railroad.  The 
Cherry  street  railway  ordinance,  at  a  third 
trial,  and  after  two  vetoes  by  the  Mayor, 
was  passed  October  10.  The  Board  of 
Public  Works  contracted  for  an  elevator  in 
the  City  Hall  early  in  August.  In  October 
the  Council  contracted  with  the  Phoenix 
Furniture  Company  for  furnishing  the  rooms 
of  the  City  Hall.  The  so-called  <  <  iron-clad  " 
liquor  law  became  operative  in  the  latter 
part  of  September.  Its  very  stringent  pro- 
visions may  be  found  in  the  statute  books. 
1 888.  The  Council,  January  3,  changed  the 
amount  of  fine  imposed  for  violation  of  the 
street  ordinances,  from  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$500  to  one  of  '  'not  less  than  $  1  nor  more  than 
$25."  January  9,  several  ordinances  were 
amended,  and  an  ordinance  relative  to 
vagrants  passed  in  1875  was  repealed. 
January  16,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in 
Council  recommending  the  raising  by  the 
county  of  $150,000  to  build  a  court  house. 
The  Valley  City  Street  and  Cable  Railway 
Company,  on  January  23,  was  granted  a 
franchise  in  Grand  Avenue  north  from 
Crescent  Avenue.  Ordinances  relative  to 
fires,  dogs,  buildings  and  obstructions  along 


the  river  shores,  the  storage  of  inflammable 
or  explosive  oils  or  fluids,  the  fire  alarm 
telegraph,  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  were 
amended.  There  was  much  similar  legisla- 
tion by  the  municipal  legislature  during 
1888,  amounting  nearly  to  a  general  revis- 
ion of  the  ordinances.  The  April  elec- 
tion returns  showed  9,362  votes  cast  in  the 
city.  The  Mayor's  annual  report  showed 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  city,  including  school 
bonds,  to  be  $768,000.  The  Treasurer's 
report,  April  21,  showed  a  balance  of  $184,- 
455.15  in  the  treasury.  The  assessments 
during  the  year  for  general  and  special  pur- 
poses had  been  $283,030.  Among  the  early 
acts  of  the  incoming  Council  was  the  grant- 
ing of  upward  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
licenses  for  liquor  saloons.  The  ordinance 
relative  to  building  within  fire  limits  was 
materially  amended  in  June.  September 
26  the  new  City  Hall  was  dedicated  with 
formal  ceremonies.  The  Council  met  in  the 
old  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  them 
good-bye,  which  was  done  by  giving  three 
cheers;  after  which,  the  members,  led  by  a 
band  of  music,  marched  to  the  new  hall. 
The  first  session  of  the  Council  in  its  new 
quarters  was  held  October  1.  The  persons 
having  positions  for  the  care  of  the  hall  had 
been  previously  appointed.  The  Custodian 
was  Charles  T.    Brenner. 

1889.  January  15  the  Council  passed  a 
resolution  allowing  the  boys  and  girls  to 
slide  down  hill  with  sleds  on  several  streets. 
In  the  latter  part  of  February  the  Com- 
mon Council  petitioned  the  Legislature  for 
authority  to  procure  by  loan  $80,000  to 
improve  the  water  works,  extend  the  mains, 
and  erect  a  stand  pipe.  *  The  act  was  passed, 
and  the  work  done  this  year.  An  ordinance 
granting  a  water-gas  franchise  was  passed 
March  4.  October  14  the  Street  Rail- 
way Company  was  granted  a  franchise  to 
use  electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  street 
cars.  Most  of  the  rest  of  municipal  doings 
to  this  date  were  of  the  usual  business 
routine  order.  September  27  the  annual 
tax  budget,  amounting  to  $351,423.33,  was 
adopted.  By  ordinance  a  portion  of  Almy 
and  Oakes  streets  has  been  vacated,  to  give 
more  room  for  railroad  station  and  track 
uses  adjacent  to  the  Union  Depot. 


CHAPTER     XV. 


FOURTH    OF    JULY    CELEBRATIONS. 


This  record  must  be  paragraphed  briefly, 
in  the  form  of  annals.  Minor  details,  and 
more  comprehensive  descriptions,  would 
make  of  it  too  long  a  chapter.  But  these 
will  be  of  abiding  interest. 

1833.  The  pioneer  family  had  been  here 
just  eleven  days,  and  had  scarcely  begun 
building  their  house  at  the  foot  of  Monroe 
street.  The  ladies,  and  those  of  the  trading 
station,  took  tea  together,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Uncle  Louis  and  Uncle  Joel, 
and  the  few  other  men  about,  remembered 
the  day  temperately,  with  a  slight  moisten- 
ing; also,  that  the  missionary  on  the  west 
side,  tried  to  explain  to  the  Indians  why  the 
Fourth  of  July  was  a  day  of  jubilee  among 
the  Americans. 

1834.  Alvin  Wansey  was  captain  on 
parade,  and  nearly  every  other  man  in  the 
settlement  was  next  in  rank.  They  formed 
a  procession  on  the  Indian  path  where 
Monroe  street  is.  Robert  M.  Barr  was  at 
the  head  with  his  fiddle.  They  marched 
up  the  trail  and  down  and  about,  and  sang 
arid  shouted,  and  fiddled  and  hurrahed. 
Many  Indians  joined  in  the  sport.  They 
went  across  the  river  and  had  more  march- 
ing, and  Chief  Blackskin  laughed  then  if  he 
never  did  at  any  other  time  in  his  life.  Then 
they  had  a  ride  down  the  river  and  back  in 
bateaux.  What  the.  fur  traders  and  the 
priest  did,  nobody  has  recorded. 

1^35-  Small  neighborhood  gathering  and 
dinner  at  a  farm  house  south  of  town. 
Speech  making  brief;  but  much  patriotic 
merriment. 

1836.  Dinner  on  Prospect  Hill,  at  which 
nearly  everybody  in  the  settlement  was  pres- 
ent. Among  them,  yet  surviving,  were  Dr. 
Charles  Shepard,  Charles  G.  Mason,  Alan- 
son  Cramton,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Burton. 
Cramton' s  bugle  was  the  leading  and  usually 
the  only  instrument  for  patriotic  music  in 
those  days. 

1837.  An  excursion  down  the  river  on 


the  new  steamer  "Governor  Mason"  to 
Grandville  and  back.  Celebration,  with 
oration,  on  the  boat.  Alanson  Cramton, 
with  his  bugle,  furnished  music.  A  pioneer 
used  to  call  it  the  liveliest  Fourth  he  ever 
saw.  Four  liberty  poles  were  raised  at 
Grandville,  but  not  one  was  standing  when 
night  came. 

1838.  A  celebration,  with  dinner  and 
speeches,  at  a  house  where  the  Peninsular 
Club  building  now  stands,  and  a  procession 
headed  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Day,  over  the 
hill  and  down  the  steep  declivity  at  Pearl 
street,  to  the  foot  of  Monroe,  and  thence  to 
the  National  Hotel. 

1839.  Celebration  where  now  is  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  city,  near  Billius 
Stocking's  residence.  Two  tamarack  poles 
were  raised.  Daniel  C.  Stocking  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  printed  on 
cloth  in  the  center  of  a  bedquilt,and  deliv- 
ered a  brief  oration.  A  crowd  gathered 
round,  who  took  the  larger  liberty  pole  and 
offered  to  plant  it  for  the  man  who  first 
offered  a  bottle  of  brandy.  Lovell  Moore 
took  it,  and  it  was  set  in  front  of  the  Mis- 
sion house,  where  he  then  lived. 

1840.  Long  tables  were  spread  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  a  short  distance  above 
Huron  street,  in  a  bower  constructed  of 
green  bushes,  thrown  upon  stakes  and  poles, 
where  Canton  Smith  spread  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  liquid  refreshments  included  without 
extra  charge.  Indians  from  the  west  side 
were  invited  over,  and  feasted.  Ira  S. 
Hatch  danced  a  jig  upon  the  tables  after 
the  dinner.  Chief  Mex-ci-ne-ne  offered  a 
toast,  "The  Pale  Faces  and  the  Red  Men." 

1 841.  The  Fourth  came  on  Sunday, 
celebration  on  the  3d;  13  guns  at  sunrise; 
26  guns  at  sunset  (on  Prospect  Hill);  exer- 
cises at  the  court  house.  The  Young  Men's 
Association  had  a  little  celebration  at  9  a.  m. 
in  the  room  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church, 
with  oration  by  Lewis  Tower.      President 
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of  the  Day,  John  Almy;  Orator,  Simon  M. 
Johnson.  Temperance  celebration  at  Grand- 
ville  on  the  5th;  Orator,  George  Martin; 
Temperance  Address  by  James  Ballard. 

1842.  Boat  ride  on  steamer  Paragon  to 
Grandville  and  back;  celebration  at  Court 
House.  President,  George  Coggeshall; 
Orator,  Silas  G.  Harris.  Dinner  at  National 
Hotel.  Guns,  of  course.  Nobody  intoxi- 
cated. Down-the-river  folks  had  a  cele- 
bration at  Tallmadge.  Orator,  the  Rev.  C. 
Church. 

1843.  Thirteen  big  guns  on  Prospect 
Hill  at  sunrise,  and  26  at  sunset.  Excur- 
sion down  the  river  and  back  by  steamer 
Paragon,  Capt.  W.  Sibley.  Celebration 
exercises  in  Congregational  church.  Presi- 
dent, Lucius  Lyon;  Orator,  Charles  H. 
Taylor.     Dinner  at  National  Hotel. 

1844.  Salute  at  sunrise.  Excursion  to 
Grandville  on  the  steamer  Paragon;  fare  50 
cents.  Procession  at  home,  also,  and  exer-  , 
cises  at  the  Congregational  church.  Presi- 
dent, John  Almy;  Orator,  Thos.  B.  Church; 
music  by  the  band.  Dinner  at  the  Mansion 
House,  $1  per  couple. 

1845.  Firing  of  salutes.  General  jubilee, 
but  no  formal  exercises.  The  temperance 
people  held  a  celebration  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  Oration  by  G.  L.  Rogers.  « 
Temperance  toasts  in  cold  water,  with 
cheers  and  guns,  but  no  other  instrumental 
music,  and  many  signed  the  pledge. 

1846.  No  organized  celebration.  Day 
enjoyed  by  everybody  in  his  or  her  own  way. 
Thus  it  wrould  appear  from  the  newspaper 
silence  concerning  what  was  or  was  not  done. 

1847.  No  formal  observance  of  the  day. 
Several  family  and  neighborhood  reunions. 
A  number  of  parties  took  lumber  wagon 
rides  out  of  town  to  attend  country  balls. 

1848.  President  of  the  Day,  Joshua 
Boyer;  Orator,  James  Miller.  Salute  of  13 
guns  at  sunrise,  and  30  at  sunset.  Proces- 
sion to  the  Congregational  church,  where 
the  exercises  of  the  day  were  held. 

1849.  No  preconcerted  programme. 
Business  suspended,  and  the  boys  enjoyed 
themselves  with  candy,  fire- crackers  and 
powder.  The  ladies  of  St.  Mark's  church 
served  refreshments. 

1850.  The  day  was  observed  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner.  Orator,  R.  P.  Sinclair. 
Procession,  including  three  fire  companies, 
marched  to  the  National  Hotel,  where 
refreshments  were  served 


1 85 1 .  Observed  with  salutes,  procession, 
exercises  at  the  new  Swedenborgian  church 
on  Division  street,  and  dinner  at  Rathbun 
House.  President,  John  Almy;  Orator, 
the  Rev.  F.  A.  Blades. 

1852.  The  citizens  celebrated  in  the 
good  old  fashioned  style,  with  salutes,  pro- 
cession, exercises  on  the  Public  Square, 
and  dinner  at  National  Hotel.  President, 
John  Almy;  Orator,  Thos.  B.  Church. 

1853.  Exercises  on  the  Public  Square. 
Orator,  A.  J.  Eldred.  Dinner  at  the 
National  Hotel.  Fire  works  in  the  evening, 
which  by  accident  mostly  exploded  together, 
creating  a  sensation  not  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

1854.  Usual  ceremonies.  Procession. 
Exercises  on  Island  No.  1.  President,  John 
M.  Fox;  Orator,  P.  R.  L.  Peirce.  Music 
by  the  Valley  City  Band.  Dinner  at  National 
Hotel.  Fireworks  on  the  Island  and  on 
Prospect  Hill. 

1855.  Thirty-one  guns  at  sunrise,  with 
ringing  of  bells.  Procession.  Exercises 
and  dinner  on  Island  No.  1,  reached  by  a 
foot  bridge.  President,  Truman  H.  Lyon; 
Orator,  Flavius  J.  Littlejohn.  Fireworks, 
followed  by  a  torchlight  procession  in  the 
evening. 

1856.  Gathering  on  the  Public  Square. 
Oration  by  Lucius  Patterson.  Dinners  at 
places  about  town.  Good  time  generally. 
Fireworks  on  the  Park  in  the  evening. 
Frank  White  had  his  left  hand  nearly  all 
shot  away  by  a  premature  discharge  of  the 
cannon. 

1857.  Cannon  and  bells.  Procession  to 
Public  Square.  President,  George  Martin; 
Orator,  S.  S.  N.  Greeley.  Valley  City 
Guards,  Capt.  D.  McConnell,  on  parade. 
Dinner  and  toasts  at  the  National. 

1858.  Three  military  and  three  fire  com- 
panies in  procession,  also  Sons  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, Common  Council,  Old  Settlers,  old 
soldiers,  and  Barnhart's  Band.  Orator, 
Thomas  D.  Warrall.  Guns  and  bells  in 
morning.  Dinner  at  Rathbun  House.  Ex- 
ercises on  the  Park.  Pyrotechnic  display 
on  the  Park  in  the  evening. 

1859.  Usual  noise  of  guns  and  bells  in 
morning,  and  crackers  all  day;  an  unusual 
number  of  strangers  in  town,  estimated  at 
15,000.  Oration  by  the  Rev.  Courtney 
Smith  on  the  Public  Square.  Grand  Rap- 
ids Guards  and  Artillery  in  procession  with 
band.     Balloon  ascension  from  Square,  by 
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W.  D.  Bannister.     He  landed  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  city. 

i860.  Enthusiastic  celebration.  Guns 
and  bells.  Estimated  that  20,000  visitors 
were  in  town.  Long  procession.  Exer- 
cises on  the  Public  Square.  Oration  by 
Chancellor  Tappan  of  the  State  University. 
Procession  of  ' '  Antique  Horribles. "  Greased 
pole  contest  for  silver  watch  at  top;  taken 
by  Samuel  Stout.  Wheelbarrow  races 
blindfolded,  first  prize,  $5,  awarded  Madi- 
son Welch.  Various  festivals  in  the  even- 
ing. 

1 861.  The  Third  Infantry  Regiment  of 
volunteers  had  left  for  the  field.  Recruit- 
ing for  more  and  for  two  cavalry  regiments 
had  begun.  Celebration  on  the  Public 
Square.  The  citizens  had  erected  the  tall- 
est liberty  pole  ever  put  there,  with  a  long 
streamer  bearing  the  motto:  "The  Union, 
Now  and  Forever,  One  and  Inseparable." 
Large  gathering.  Oration  by  Thomas  B. 
Church.  The  "Horribles"  paraded;  a 
laughable  sight,  but  at  the  coming  on  of 
civil  war  seemed  sadly  out  of  time. 

1862.  The  darkest  period  of  the  war  was 
upon  us,  and  patriotism  was  tempered  with 
serious  apprehensions  and  forebodings. 
Celebration  on  the  Public  Square,  but  less 
joyous  and  enthusiastic  than  usual.  Ora- 
tion by  George  Gray. 

1863.  City  full  of  people.  Steamboats 
and  excursion  trains  crowded.  President 
of  the  Day,  Judge  S.  L.  Withey;  Orator, 
U.  S.  Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard.  Exer- 
cises on  Island  No.  1.  Balloon  ascension 
from  same  place,  by  Prof.  Ayeres. 

1864.  Impromptu  celebration.  Little 
display.  Exercises  in  Hovey's  grove,  west 
side.  President  of  the  Day,  Henry  Fra- 
lick;  Orator,  Col.  George  Gray-  Soldiers' 
fair,  by  the  ladies. 

1865.  Being  just  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  celebration  this  year  was  naturally 
enthusiastic,  and  notable  for  the  length  of 
the  procession,  and  for  the  dinner  given  the 
soldiers  on  the  IJearl  Street  Bridge.  Presi- 
dent, Judge  S.  L.  Withey;  Orator,  the  Rev. 
Robert  M.  Hatfield,  of  Chicago.  Exercises 
in  Hovey's  grove.  Salute  at  sunset.  Fire- 
works from  Crescent  hill. 

1866.  Ordinary  celebration.  Exercises 
in  the  grove  north  of  East  Fulton  street  on 
the  hill.  President,  Henry  Fralick;  Ora- 
tor, Phillip  J.  D.  Van  Dyke,  of  Detroit. 

1867.  Elaborate    celebration.      Special 


trains  on  the  railroads.  President,  W.  D. 
Foster;  Orator,  Byron  G.  Stout,  of  Pontiac. 
Dinner  at  the  Rathbun  House.  Fireworks 
at  night. 

1868.  The  new  steam  fire  engines, 
"David  Caswell"  and  "Louis  Campau," 
were  prominent  features  of  the  procession* 
The  "Horribles"  added  to  the  general  mer- 
riment, but  were  not  a  complete  success. 
President,  Henry  Fralick;  Orator,  Thos. 
B.  Church.     Fireworks  from  Island  No.  2. 

1869.  Sunday.  Celebrated  by  the  Saen- 
gerbund  Society  in  Pettibone's  garden  on 
the  west  side.  Monday  j  the  fifth,  was 
informally  observed,  and  rather  quietly  cele- 
brated. Business  generally  suspended. 
Steamboat  and  railroad  excursions.  Good 
Templars  had  asocial  gathering  in  Hovey's 
grove,  and  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  given 
in  the  lower  hall  of  Sweet's  Hotel  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Congregational  Church  Society. 

1870.  There  were  the  usual  salutes,  and 
procession,  witnessed  by  crowds  of  people. 
Exercises  in  the  skating  rink,  on  Waterloo 
street.  President,  Henry  Fralick;  Orator, 
George  B.  Jocelyn.  Balloon  ascension  in 
the  afternoon  by  Prof.  LaMountain,  who 
landed  in  the  town  of  Cascade. 

1 87 1.  The  usual  booming  of  cannon, 
clangor  of  bells,  and  noise  of  explosives  at 
the  hands  of  patriotic  Young  America.  An 
immense  crowd,  long  procession*  and  exer- 
cises in  Fulton  Street  Park.  President, 
Charles  H.  Taylor.  Addresses  by  promi- 
nent citizens.  Dinners  given  by  civic  and 
religious  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  The  fireworks  comprised  thirty- three 
pieces.  The  "Horribles"  or  "Birds  of 
Paradise,"  had  a  grand  and  unique  street 
display. 

1872.  No  general  celebration.  Many 
citizens  visted  Grand  Haven,  at  which  place 
a  celebration  was  held,  and  the  Cutler 
House  was  formally  opened. 

1873.  An  attractive  programme  was 
arranged  by  the  Turn  Verein  Society,  includ- 
ing a  procession,  and  exercises  in  the  Ful- 
ton Street  Park.  Orator,  Col.  I.  E.  Mess- 
more. 

1874.  No  general  celebration.  The 
Arion  Society  celebrated  at  Tusch's  garden, 
West  Side.  The  Caledonians  assembled  by 
Reeds  Lake  at  Miller's  Landing,  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  Guard  picnicked  at  the  Pion- 
eer grounds,  Reeds  Lake. 

1875.  Sunday.      Remembered  by  infor- 
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mal  gatherings  at  Reeds  Lake,  and  at  Turn 
Verein  Hall.  Monday,  the  fifth,  Barnum's 
circus  exhibited  on  the  West  Side.  Over 
20,000  visitors  were  in  town.  In  the  after- 
noon several  representatives  of  the  press — 
Robert  Wilson  of  the  Eagle,  F.  F.  Jeffres 
of  the  Times,  Ed.  J.  Clark  of  the  Democrat, 
and  Sid.  F.  Stevens  of  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post — made  a  balloon  ascension  in  com- 
pany with  Prof.  Donaldson,  to  the  tune  of 
4 'Up  in  a  balloon  boys"  by  the  band,  and 
landed  about  six  miles  out  of  town  toward 
Ada. 

1876.  Centennial  year.  The  citizens  of 
Grand  Rapids  had  one  of  the  finest  celebra- 
tions in  all  the  country.  There  were  nota- 
bly fine  decorations,  chief  among  them  the 
centennial  arch  on  Campau  place.  Smaller 
arches  were  reared  on  Canal  and  West 
Bridge  streets.  Forepaugh's  circus  was  in 
town,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  parade, 
which  was  the  largest  ever  seen  here. 
Exercises  in  Fulton  Street  Park.  Orator, 
T.  B.  Church.  About  25,000  people  from 
outside  visited  the  city. 

1877.  A  respectable  procession,  and  the 
usual  ceremonies  at  the  Park.  Judge  S.  L. 
Withey  was  President  of  the  Day,  with  a 
Vice-President  from  every  ward  in  the  city, 
and  nearly  every  township  of  the  county. 
Orator,  T.  F.  Hildreth.  The  Caledonians 
had  a  picnic  at  the  lake,  and  there  was  a 
cricket  match  between  the  Milwaukee  and 
Grand  Rapids  clubs  on  the  fair  ground. 

1878.  The  celebration  of  the  io2d  anni- 
versary was  creditable  to  the  city,  consist- 
ing of  the  usual  procession  and  exercises. 
Charles  Fluhrer,  Orator.  In  the  afternoon 
was  a  fantastic  procession  of   "Horribles." 

1879.  No  general  public  celebration. 
The  German  citizens  spent  the  day  at  the 
German  Workingmen's  gardens,  West  Side, 
and  the  Caledonians  at  Reeds  Lake. 

1880.  Sunday.  No  formal  celebration. 
Young  America  began  to  enjoy  the  festive 
fire- cracker  and  stick  of  candy  on  Satur- 
day, and  on  Monday  places  of  business 
were  generally  closed.  The  Grand  Rapids 
Guard  had  a  picnic,  drill  and  target-shoot 
on  the  Black  Hills.  The  German  Work- 
ingmen's Society  passed  the  day  at  their 
garden  on  Jefferson  street;  oration  by  T.  B. 
Church. 

1 88 1.  The  shooting  of  President  Gar- 
field on  the  2d  of  July  turned  the  day  for 
rejoicing  to  one  of  sadness  and  suspense. 


About  20,000  strangers  were  in  the  city  to 
witness  one  of  the  finest  displays  Grand 
Rapids  ever  made.  Exercises  in  the  Park. 
President,  Col.  I.  E.  Messmore;  Orator, 
Emery  A.  Storrs,  of  Chicago. 

1882.  Long  procession,  municipal  and 
military,  with  numerous  trades  displays. 
Prize  drill  and  sham  battle  at  the  fair 
ground.  Exercises  in  Fulton  Street  Park. 
President,  Capt.  H.  N.  Moore;  Orator, 
Spruille  Burford. 

1883.  Very  quiet.  Many  citizens  went 
to  Reeds  Lake,  Kalamazoo,  Muskegon  and 
Grand  Haven. 

1884.  No  formal  observance.  The  usual 
noise  of  fire- crackers  and  tin  horns. 

1885.  This  year  the  citizens  took  two 
days  in  which  to  expend  their  patriotism — 
the  third  and  fourth — and  made  as  fine  a 
celebration  as  was  ever  known  here.  The 
decorations  were  profuse,  and  the  pro- 
gramme for  both  days,  including  fireworks 
at  the  close  of  each,  was  excellent  and  well 
executed.  Exercises  on  the  Fourth,  in 
Fulton  Street  Park.  President,  E.  F.  Uhl; 
Orator,  Maj.  A.  B.  Morse,  of  Ionia. 

1886.  Not  an  eminently  successful  cele- 
bration, though  well  laid  out.  There  was  a 
procession,  and  a  holiday  service  in  Fulton 
Street  Park.  Oration  by  John  W.  Stone; 
"Horribles"  in  the  afternoon. 

1887.  Showers  in  the  morning  had  a 
tendency  to  dampen  both  ardor  and  gun- 
powder, but,  the  sun  coming  out  brightly, 
later  in  the  day  a  very  pleasant  celebration 
was  had,  mostly  at  Reeds  Lake,  where 
numerous  attractions  were  offered,  including 
boat-races,  swimming-races,  tub  race,  and 
fireworks.  There  was  a  military  drill  at 
the  fair  ground,  well  attended. 

1888.  Salute  at  sunrise,  100  guns.  Grand 
parade.  Trades  display  pronounced  by 
committee  the  finest  ever  made  in  Michigan. 
Exercises  at  the  Park.  President,  Edwin 
F.  Uhl;  Orator,  W.  P.  Wells,  of  Detroit. 
Fireworks  in  the  evening  at  the  Sixth  street 
bridge. 

1889.  The  central  feature  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  County  Court  House.  There  was  a 
long  street  parade,  and  an  address  by  Mars- 
den  C.  Burch.  President  of  the  Day,  Col. 
George  G.  Briggs.  Fireworks  at  Sixth 
street  bridge  in  the  evening.  Large  crowds 
went  to  Reeds  Lake  and  indulged  in  vari- 
ous festivities. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 


CLIMATE— TEMPERATURE— STORMS— FLOODS— RAINFALL. 


The  climate  of  this  section  of  western 
Michigan  is  undoubtedly  as  mild  and  equa- 
ble as  that  of  any  region  of  this  country  in 
the  same  latitude  east  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  early  settlers 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  delightful,  and 
thought  it  the  finest  and  healthiest  in  the 
world.  In  this  latter  respect,  after  the 
development  of  ague  and  malarial  fevers, 
incident  to  the  settlement  and  improvement 
of  this  then  western  country,  perhaps  some 
of  them  changed  their  minds;  yet  on  the 
whole  the  judgment  expressed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  must  be  very  nearly  cor- 
rect. The  fact  has  frequently  been  noted 
in  the  past  forty  years,  that  during  the  prev- 
alence of  northerly  and  northwesterly  winter 
storms,  with  cold  winds,  thermometers  on 
this  side  of  Lake  Michigan  have  indicated 
a  temperature  ten  or  twelve  degrees  higher 
than  was  experienced  on  the  west  side. 
This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  modifying 
influence  of  the  deep  waters,  over  which 
the  winds  came.  Very  seldom,  if  ever, 
until  the  winter  of  1872-73  did  the  peach 
trees  of  this  section  of  the  State*  surfer  much 
in  consequence  of  midwinter  freezes.  In 
that  severe  winter,  and  in  two  or  three  since, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  change  from 
earlier  years  in  the  direction  of  the  "polar 
wave"  currents;  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
cold  cycles  coming  from  the  north  and  north- 
east over  land,  instead  of  over  large  bodies 
of  water.  But  despite  these  changes,  the 
average  comparative  mildness  of  the  climate 
is  such  that  peaches  are  successfully  grown 
in  western  Michigan  at  a  higher  latitude 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  It 
is  also  believed  that  in  point  of  healthful- 
ness,  whether  as  affected  by  heat  and  cold, 
or  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  this 
region  of  Grand  Rapids  and  about  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  other. 

There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  all  gen- 
eral rules,  and  some  items  of  extremes  of  heat 


and  cold,  aside  from  statements  of  average 
temperatures,  may  be  of  interest.  The  tes- 
timony of  pioneers  here  in  reference  to  the 
first  few  years,  is  not  sufficiently  exact  in  detail 
to  be  conclusive.  Generally  their  talk  is  of 
moderate  and  pleasant  seasons.  No  special 
instances  of  intense  cold  in  winter  or  of 
extraordinary  heat  in  summer  at  a ,  very  early 
day  are  mentioned.  The  winter  of  1842-43, 
commonly  called  the  "hard  winter,"  was 
not  so  remarkable  for  its  extreme  cold  as 
for  the  deep  snow  and  its  long  continuance. 
Nor  were  the  few  periods  of  excessive  heat 
in  summer,  if  such  there  were,  much  noticed 
by  the  pioneer  residents.  July  10,  1849, 
was  a  hot  day,  the  highest  temperature 
being  990,  and  the  average  in  the  shade  950. 
In  January,  1855,  the  highest  temperature 
was  560;  the  lowest  8°  below  zero.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  month  was  26. 66°. 
In  January,  1856,  highest  360;  lowest  90 
below  zero;  mean  for  the  month  15.50.  In 
February,  1856,  the  highest  was  280;  the 
lowest  240  below  zero,  and  160  was  the 
mean  for  the  month.  January  18,  1857,  the 
thermometer  indicated  280  below  zero.  On 
the  morning  of  June  4,  1859,  there  was  ice 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  on  water  in  ves- 
sels standing  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the 
morning  of  June  11,  following,  the  ground 
was  "white  as  a  sheet"  with  frost.  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  and  February,  i860,  wrere  marked 
by  some  severe  freezes.  The  first  day  of 
January,  1864,  was  one  long  remembered 
for  the  severity  of  the  cold.  January  9, 
1866,  was  remarked  upon  upon  as  the  cold- 
est of  that  season,  14°  below  zero  in  the 
morning.  A  record  kept  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Holmes  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  showed 
the  maximum  temperature  in  July,  1866,  to 
be  82.420;  for  July,  1867,  83.350;  for  July, 
1868,  940.  The  mean  temperature  for 
July,  1866,  was  75. 760;  for  July,  1867, 
72.520;  for  July,  1868,  820.  This  last  was 
remarked  upon  as  the  hottest  July  known 
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for  a  great  many  years.  A  drouth  prevailed 
at  the  same  time.  No  rain  fell  for  fifty 
days.  It  was  followed  early  in  August  by 
weather  so  cool  that  overcoats  were  conven- 
ient. The  winter  of  1872-73  was  marked 
by  five  successive  cycles  of  extreme  cold; 
one  at  Christmas  time,  one  about  January 
4,  another  January  28-29,  another  about 
February  24,  and  the  last  during  the  first 
week  in  March.  January  29  the  mercury 
marked  240  to  27 °  below  zero  at  points  in 
and  near  the  city.  Again  in  1875,  from  the 
4th  to  the  9th  of  February  was  a  period  of 
intense  cold,  going  at  the  latter  date  to  360 
below  zero. 

Some  data  relating  to  the  cold  of  the  two 
winters  of  1872-73  and  1874-75,  afford  an 
interesting  study.  December  22,  1872,  the 
temperature  in  this  city  was  150  below  zero; 
December  23,  200  below;  December  24, 
on  Canal  street,  240  to  330  below;  380 
below  on  the  West  Side;  in  Grand  Rapids 
Township  330  below;  in  Gaines  Township 
1 6°  to  200  below.  The  28th  and  29th  of 
January  were  cold  days  and  nights.  Some 
of  the  markings  were:  In  this  city  and 
about,  200  to  240  below;  at  Grand  Haven, 
1 8°  below;  at  Montague,  200  below;  at 
Ludington,  140  below;  at  Manistee  230  to 
280  below.  The  month  of  February  was 
milder,  and  pleasant  mostly,  but  the  first 
week  in  March  gave  8°  to  io°  below  again. 
That  was  called  by  some  one  at  the  State 
Horticultural  meeting,  "the  coldest  winter 
in  a  hundred  years. "  Thirty  times  or  more 
during  the  season  the  mercury  registered 
below  zero. 

The  winter  of  1873-74  was  mild;  then 
came  the  still  more  severe  one  of  1874-75, 
when,  as  one  fruit  man  said,  it  not  only 
"scooped  peaches"  but  killed  many  apple 
trees.  December  and  January  were  cold, 
but  the  first  half  of  February  was  almost  a 
continuous  cold  blizzard — the  6th,  7th  and 
8th  were  especially  cold — and  the  mercury 
coquetted  in  the  region  of  150  to  200  below 
zero  much  of  the  time  for  about  fourteen 
days.  Here  are  some  of  the  weather  quo- 
tations: In  the  east  part  of  the  city,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  240  to  350  below  zero;  Walker  and 
Alpine,  400  to  5oQ  below;  Englishville,  32 ° 
below;  Grand  Rapids  Town,  39°  below; 
in  Cascade,  350  below.  Hersey  reported 
for  several  days  in  1875:  February  6,  28° 
below;  February  7,  33°  below;  February  8, 
230    below;    February   9,    380    below.      A 


Coopers ville  report  was  as  follows:  Feb- 
ruary 8,  200  below;  February  9,  440  below; 
February  13,  220  below;  February  14,  i6g 
below;  February  15,  30°  below.  (These 
reports  are  of  observations  taken  about  day- 
break). 

The  winter  of  1876-77,  some  of  the  old 
settlers  said,  was  the  mildest  and  pleasant- 
est  for  fifty  years.  July  16  and  17,  1878, 
were  marked  by  a  hot  wave,  thermometers 
indicating  as  high  as  104°  in  the  shade,  and 
in  some  places  1200  and  upward  in  the  sun. 
There  were  a  number  of  cases  of  sunstroke 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  very  few  of 
them  were  fatal.  Some  later  dates  of  severe 
cold  have  been :  February  4,  1 88 1 ,  23 °  below 
zero;  December  18,  1882,  io°  below  zero; 
January  4  and  24,  and  December  26,  1884, 
from  12°  to  i8p  below  zero;  March  17,  1885, 
5°  below,  and  March  21,  1885,  30°  below 
zero,  as  reported  by  persons  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fair  ground.  The  mean  temperature 
at  Grand  Rapids  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  beginning  with  1871,  as  deduced  by 
L.  H.  Streng  from  his  daily  record,  was 
47. 630.  His  record  also  shows  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  in  those  thirteen  years  the 
coldest  month  was  February,  1875 — mean 
temperature  10. 170 — and  the  hottest  month 
was  July,  1875,  with  a  mean  temperature  of 
78.31°;  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  for 
the  entire  period  coming  within  the  same 
year. 

This  vicinity  has  not  been  exempt  from 
occasional  heavy  rain  storms.  It  has  been 
visited  by  a  few  floods  or  freshets.  That  of 
the  river  freshet  of  February,  1838,  is  usually 
remarked  upon  by  all  old  settlers  as  not 
only  the  earliest  but  the  greatest.  The  ice 
broke  suddenly  and  began  to  move  at  mid- 
day down  the  rapids,  but  gorged  on  the 
islands  and  solid  ice  at  the  foot,  creating  a 
jam,  by  which  the  waters  were  set  back  over 
all  the  lowlands  of  the  town.  On  Huron 
street  the  river  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
deep.  The  families  of  John  Almy  and  Abel 
Page  were  in  the  houses  of  the  fur  trade 
station  there,  and  were  reached  and  taken 
out  of  the  upper  story  windows  in  a  boat 
paddled  across  through  a  rift  in  the  floating 
ice  from  the  side  of  Prospect  Hill  a  little 
north  of  Lyon  street.  H.  P.  Bridge  &  Co. 
had  a  shanty  boarding  house  between  Canal 
street  and  the  river,  a  little  below  Bridge 
street,  which  was  swept  away  by  the  flood. 
A  man  in  a  sleigh  with  one  or  two  women, 
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drove  a  team  to  the  old  red  warehouse, 
between  Waterloo  street  and  the  river,  near 
where  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road passes.  They  had  scarcely  entered 
the  store  when  the  water  rose  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  wade  to  the  sleigh  and 
drive  off  in  a  hurry. 

Measurements  by  L.  H.  Streng  for  four- 
teen years,  show  the  average  annual  rainfall 
here  to  be  37.59  inches.  The  greatest 
monthly  rainfall  usually  occurs  in  June,  the 
average  for  that  month  in  the  fourteen 
years  being  4.66  inches.  From  the  record 
of  his  own  observations  in  the  seven  years, 
1870  to  1876,  inclusive,  Mr.  Streng  pre- 
pared the  table  of  aqueous  precipitation 
given  below: 


Months. 


January. . . 
February  . 

M  arch 

April 

May 


3.36 
1.66 
2.71 
1.88 
0.87 

June 6.15 

July J  5.55 

August J  2.04 

September ;  3.10 

October I  4.84  j 

November i  0.72  j 

December l  3.89  ! 

j        I 


Total 


..36. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

5.34 

2.26 

3.53 

4.78 

1.68 

2.64 

1.44 

0.68 

1.50 

0.93 

3.66 

1 .  76 

3.50 

2.00 

2.94 

3.60 

2.35 

2.64 

3.39 

2.23 

2.65 

1.18 

1.63 

1.97 

1.39 

3.49 

4.14 

2.02 

2.91 

4.7! 

3.77 

3.18 

2.02 

6.44 

1.38 

7.82 

1.68 

1.93 

6.23 

1.74 

2.72 

3.74 

2.35 

3.99 

0.80 

0.52 

3.74 

0.76 

0.76 

10.03 

3.44 

2.70 

4.64 

4.39 

2.7! 

0.90 

3.77 

1.72 

5.16 

0.57 

2.10 

2.03 

1.96 

2.38 

1.28 

2.32 

2.50 

1.80 
34.52 

2.08 

1.02 

2.72 

1.81 

30.93 

35.06 

29.03 

33.87 

35.13 

The  average  annual  precipitation  in  the 
period  from  1854  to  1866  was  39.65  inches^ 
The  average  for  the  years  included  In  the 
table  above  was  33.64  inches.  The  average 
for  the  whole  series  in  both  these  periods 
was  ^6.  *j  5  inches.  _  Tnese  computations  are 
from  observations  made  by  A.  O.  Currier, 
L.  H.  Streng,  E.  A.  Strong  and  E.  S. 
Holmes.  River  freshets  in  1883  and  1885 
are  described  in  another  place. 

The  second  notable  flood  occurred  in 
March,  1852.  There  had  been  a  period  of 
high  water  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1849, 
submerging  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city,  but  this  one  came  several  feet  higher. 
As  in  1838,  the  ice  in  the  river  gorged,  and 
blocked  the  stream  across  by  the  islands. 
At  this  time  Canal  street  was  flooded  its 
entire   length  from  Coldbrook  down.       At 


the  junction  of  Canal  and  Pearl  streets  the 
water  was  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep.  At 
its  highest  stage  there  was  a  clear  way  for 
boating  from  Division  street  at  Island  street 
to  the  bluffs  beyond  the  west  line  of  the 
city  There  was  a  freshet  February  15-19, 
1&57>  which  subsided  quickly,  did  not  break 
up  the  ice,  and  did  comparatively  little 
damage.  The  most  notable  summer  flood 
which  has  occurred,  was  that  of  the  last 
week  in  July,  1883,  caused  by  a  long  and 
heavy  rainstorm.  This  broke  the  boom 
above  the  rapids,  and  carried  away  many 
million  feet  of  logs  that  were  stored  there, 
overturned  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and 
Milwaukee  iron  bridge,  swept  out  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  bridge,  and 
damaged  two  or  three  others.  That  was 
the  heaviest  and  most  protracted  summer 
rainstorm  visiting  this  region  within  the 
memory  of  white  men. 

This  part  of  Michigan,  has  been  remark- 
ably exempt  from  destructive  hurricanes 
and  wind  storms.  A  cold  and  driving 
snow  storm,  accompanied  by  heavy  thunder, 
occurred  April  24,  1853.  May  15,  of  the 
same  year,  a  strong  gale  of  wind  unroofed 
some  buildings  in  town,  and  blew  a  grocery 
and  dwelling  near  the  west  end  of  Bridge 
street  bridge  into  the  river.  A  rainstorm 
at  that  time  unprecedented  (or,  rather,  two  of 
them),  accompanied  with  vivid  lightning 
and  thunder,  occurred  on  the  evenings  of 
September  17  and  18,  1853.  The  rainfall 
at  this  time  measured  4. 1  inches,  and  con- 
siderable damage  was  done  to  dwellings  and 
fences  in  the  country  about  by  the  wind. 
A  heavy  rain  during  the  first  week  in  March, 
1868,  melted  off  the  snow,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing week  raised  the  water  and  broke  up 
the  ice  in  the  river,  causing  a  flood  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  submerge  the  bank  of  the 
canal.  September  9,  1872,  rain  fell  to  a 
depth  of  2.3  inches  between  2:30  and  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  September  9, 
1875  (just  three  years  later),  rain  fell  to  the 
depth  of  3  inches  within  24  hours.  July  1-0, 
1880,  occurred  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  wind 
and  hail,  which  did  considerable  damage  to 
windows  in  the  city,  and  to  growing  crops 
in  the  country  about.  It  was  short  but 
severe.  October  16,  occurred  a  terrific 
autumnal  storm — mingled  rain,  hail  and 
snow,  with  a  high  wind — lasting  through 
the  night.  It  was  during  this  storm  that  the 
steamer  Alpena  was  lost  on  Lake  Michigan. 
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FIFTY-SIX    WINTER    SEASONS. 


These  annals  of  the  winter  seasons  from 
1833  to  1889  are  compiled  in  part  from 
memoranda  kept  by  such  careful  observers 
as  John  Ball  and  W.  L.  Coffinberry,  with 
some  emendations  and  additions  from  other 
sources;  and  in  part  from  earlier  records  of 
pioneer  settlers  on  the  one  hand,  and  later 
published  memoranda  on  the  other.  They 
are  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  will  be 
especially  interesting  to  future  readers  of 
the  history  of  the  period  which  they  cover. 

1833-34.  Snow  fell  October  27.  Octo- 
ber 28  and  29,  cold  and  blustering.  Pleas- 
ant in  November,  with  some  rain.  Plowing 
done  that  month.  Winter  rather  mild,  snow 
not  deep,  but  river  frozen  over  from  Jan- 
uary till  the  fifteenth  of  March,  when  the 
last  crossing  by  teams  was  the  drawing  of 
the  timber  frame-work  of  a  building  from 
the  west  to  the  east  side  on  sleds.  Barney 
Burton  did  it,  and  charged  $3  for  the  two 
days'  work  with  team.  It  was  the  building 
afterward  known  as  the  "Yellow  Ware- 
house." That  day  Harriet  and  Emily 
Guild  went  across  on  foot,  and  up  to  the 
Indian  Creek  mill.  When  they  came  back, 
water  several  inches  in  depth  was  flowing 
over  the  ice  in  the  river,  and  they  waded 
the  stream. 

1834-35.  Also  a  mild  and  open  winter; 
occasionally  two  or  three  inches  of  snow; 
some  rain  and  wind,  but  mostly  pleasant 
weather.  Ice  in  the  river  not  heavy.  An 
early,  pleasant  spring.  Some  plowing  done 
in  every  month  of  these  two  years. 

1835-36.  November  11  to  17  severe 
storm,  snow,  wind,  hail  and  rain;  vessels 
lost  on  the  lakes;  cold  till  December  3; 
then  warmer,  with  rain.  Cold  again  until 
December  20,  then  alternate  rain  and  snow 
till  January.  Open  weather  in  January; 
warm,  February  20,  but  ground  covered 
with  snow.  An  early  spring,  and  rather 
pleasant. 

1836-37.     Very  mild;    snow  at  no  time 


deep;  yet   good  sleighing  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks. 

1837-38.  Froze  up  in  December;  so 
warm  in  January  that  men  plowed  in  the 
fields  and  navigated  the  lakes.  The  river 
broke  up  above  and  the  ice  gorged  on  the 
rapids  so  as  to  throw  the  water  down 
through  Canal  street,  and  over  the  low  land 
on  the  West  Side,  coming  again  into  the 
channel  below  the  present  city  line.  Weather 
became  cold  again,  but  winter  broke  up  the 
last  of  February,  and  the  whole  of  March 
was  like  summer. 

1838-39.  Some  snow  from  the  5th  of 
November  and  for  twenty  days  in  Decem- 
ber, and  cold.  Down  to  10  degrees  below 
zero  on  December  15.  First  half  of  Jan- 
uary mild,  some  days  from  40  degrees  to  50 
degrees  above  zero,  carrying  off  the  snow. 
Became  warm  again  February  20;  snow 
went  off  quickly  and  river  broke  up. 

1839-40.  Cold,  with  snow,  from  early  in 
December  to  the  last  of  February,  when 
snow  went  off  and  river  opened.  A  num- 
ber of  times  below  zero — twice  to  10  degrees 
and  once  to  12  degrees  below. 

1840-41.  Good  sleighing  from  the  mid- 
dle of  December  to  the  last  of  March,  with 
deep  snows  all  over  the  State,  then  snow 
went  off  with  a  rush,  making  high  water  in 
Grand  River. 

1841-42.  Heavy  thunder  storm  Novem- 
ber 20.  Some  sleighing  in  the  last  of 
December  and  part  of  January.  River 
breaks  up  in  the  last  of  February.  Mild  all 
winter — some  days  up  to  50  degrees.  March 
from  the  first,  springlike,  "mild  as  May" 
the  newspaper  said;  ground  settled,  and 
farmers  putting  in  crops. 

1842-43.  Ever  since  referred  to  as  "the 
hard  winter."  Snow  fell  two  feet  deep 
November  18,  and  remained  until  about 
that  date  in  April — five  months.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  sailors  who  had  been  wrecked  near 
Point  Betsey,  worked  their  way  along  the 
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shore  to  Port  Sheldon,  and  about  the  first 
of  December  came  through  the  woods  on 
foot  to  Grandville,  piloted  by  Abram  W. 
Pike,  Charles  W.  Hathaway,  and  an  Indian 
guide.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
they  found  the  snow  nearly  up  to  their  chins, 
and  they  progressed  but  slowly;  camped 
in  the  forest  two  nights,  and  reached  Grand- 
ville the  third  day.  Their  scant  supply  of 
food,  and  something  to  warm  the  inner 
man,  did  not  last  them  half  through.  With 
wading  in  the  snow,  Mr.  Pike's  matches 
were  spoiled,  and  when  they  camped  the 
Indian  came  to  the  rescue,  and  with  flint 
and  steel  and  punk  started  a  fire.  " White 
man's  match  no  good;  Indian  match  all 
right,"  he  said.  Thaw  in  January  three  or 
four  days,  but  did  not  carry  off  half  the 
snow;  then  continued  to  snow  much  of  the 
time  till  April.  Thermometer  marked  22 
degrees  below  zero  March  23;  and  ten 
degrees  below  April  1,  with  snow  four  or 
five  feet  deep  all  over  the  country.      April 

9,  Daniel  Worth  crossed  the  river  above  the 
rapids  on  the  ice  with  a  loaded  team.     April 

10,  William  G.  Mosely,  with  an  ox  team, 
drew  a  cord  of  wood  on  the  ice  in  the  river 
to  the  village  from  six  miles  below.  Ice 
broke  April  11.  Snow  went  off  gradually, 
with  sunshine.  Steamer  Paragon  started 
down  the  river  April  18,  but  the  river  was 
not  clear  of  ice  till  some  days  later.  About 
the  19th  Abram  W.  Pike  traveled  from  Port 
Sheldon  to  Grandville  on  snow  shoes,  and 
in  the  woods  found  the  snow  still  about  four 
feet  deep. 

1843-44.  Not  snow  enough  for  sleighing 
till  February,  and  then  only  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  last  of  the  month  the  river 
opened.  Mild  the  whole  winter,  except  a 
few  days  in  January.  Good  wheeling  much 
of  the  time.  Heavy  gale  March  17,  on 
Lake  Michigan. 

1844-45.  Very  mild  throughout,  and  no 
good  sleighing.  First  part  of  January  like 
spring,  with  no  snow  on,  the  ground.  But 
little  ice  in  the  river  during  the  winter;  still 
a  late,  backward  spring. 

1845-46.  Snow  fell  November  22.  No- 
vember 27,  thermometer  at  zero;  sleighing 
from  that  time  to  New  Year's  day,  which 
was  like  spring;  continued  mild  the  rest  of 
the  winter,  with  good  wheeling  at  times; 
open  river;  "sugar  weather;"  vessels  sail- 
ing on  the  lakes.  March  1 1  river  navigation 
began. 


1846-47.  Weather  mild;  streams  open 
and  no  sleighing  till  January  6;  then  sleigh- 
ing till  the  28th  of  March;  frequent  thaws, 
but  deep  snows;  breaks  up  and  spring  comes 
at  the  end  of  March. 

1847-48.  Cool  from  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber till  December  28,  with  but  little  snow 
and  good  wheeling;  then  for  some  days  like 
spring.  First  morning  of  the  new  year  58 
degrees  above  zero.  No  ice  on  land  or 
water,  and  but  few  days  sleighing  all  win- 
ter. Some  Indian- summer-like  weather, 
and  full  spring  comes  in  the  the  la^of  Feb- 
ruary. 

1848-49.  Sleighing  from  the  last  of  No- 
vember; severe  freeze  at  New  Year's;  Jan- 
uary and  February  cold,  sometimes  below 
zero;  spring  comes  the  12th  of  March  with 
a  general  break-up. 

1849-50.  Louis  Campau  was  out  with 
his  cutter  December  10;  weather  mild  till 
Christmas;  on  that  day  6  degrees  below 
zero;  rest  of  the  winter  mild,  being  but  few 
times  colder  than  20  degrees  above  zero; 
only  a  few  days  of  good  sleighing,  but  no 
real  spring  weather  till  April. 

1850-51.  Winter  commenced  with  De- 
cember, in  which  were  some  severe  days, 
on  the  13th  at  5  degrees,  and  on  the  24th 
and  31st  at  7  degrees  below  zero;  then  steady 
winter  weather  until  the  middle  of  March; 
with  little  good  sleighing  but  much  good 
wheeling. 

1851-52.  December  cold,  with  snow;  7 
degrees  below  zero  on  December  26;  Jan- 
uary 7,  2  degrees;  January  19,  5  degrees; 
January  20,  8  degrees;  severe,  stormy  win- 
ter, broken  by  two  or  three  thaws;  final 
breakup  March  12,  but  some  sleighing  till 
April  6.      Big  freshet  in  the  spring.? 

1852-53.  Sleighing  commenced  Decem- 
ber 17,  but  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  January 
the  thermometer  went  up  to  50  degrees,  and 
the  snow  went  off.  Snow  again  January  17, 
winter- like  weather,  not  very  severe  at  any 
time,  with  some  thaws  to  the  middle  of 
March. 

1853-54.  Sleighing  at  Christmas,  and 
continued  through,  the  river  not  breaking 
up  till  the  24th  of  March,  quite  uniform 
winter  weather;  but  one  or  two  severe  days; 
on  January  28,  down  to  11  degrees  below 
zero. 

1854-55.  December  cold,  down  to  4 
degrees  on  the  19th;  sleighing  most  of  the 
month,   but  goes  off  at  New  Year's;  ther- 
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mometer  at  40  degrees  on  January  1;  at  59 
degrees  on  the  2d;  at  63  degrees  on  the  3d; 
and  62  degrees  on  the  6th;  spring-like  till 
the  2 1  st,  and  people  plowing;  then  deep  snow 
and  cold  weather,  the  river  not  breaking 
up  till  April;  down  to  zero  four  times  in 
February,  and  at  2  degrees  on  the  22d  of 
March. 

1 855-56.  Sleighing  from  Christmas,  with 
severe  cold  weather  most  of  the  time  till 
April  1;  then  spring  in  earnest.  Below 
zero  eight  or  ten  times;  on  February  3,  21 
degrees  below. 

1856-57.  Still  more  severe.  Deep  snow 
fell  December  2,  and  sleighing  till  February 
6.  January  15,  10  degrees  below;  10th,  23 
degrees  below;  22d,  14  degrees  below;  23d, 
3  degrees  below;  28th,  2  degrees  below. 
February  6,  rain,  with  thunder,  river  broke 
up,  sleighing  spoiled.  Snow  and  a  freeze 
followed.  Broke  up  again,  February  22, 
but  still  much  cold  weather. 

1857-58.  November  25,  down  to  12 
degrees  below  zero;  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  till  December  21;  then  snow  and 
sleighing;  on  January  12  the  river  opens, 
and  temperature  some  days  up  from  40  to 
5^  degrees.  February  colder,  with  sleigh- 
ing; on  the  20th,  22d  and  23d  down  to  6 
degrees,  7  degrees  and  8  degrees  below;  in 
the  middle  of  March  spring  came,  with  buds 
and  frogs. 

1857-58.  Stormy  weather  from  Novem- 
ber till  May,  but  mild,  ranging  usually  from 
20  to  40  degrees;  no  sleighing  and  little  ice; 
heavy  rains  on  April  27,  and  spring. 

1859-60.  Good  sleighing  from  Decem- 
ber 18  to  last  of  February,  when  the  river 
broke  up  and  snow  went  off.  The  only 
severe  days  wrere  the  last  of  December  and 
1st  and  2d  of  January — 5  degrees  below 
zero. 

1860-61.  Sleighing  from  the  first  part  of 
December  to  the  last  of  March;  but  the 
only  severe  weather  was  on  the  24th  of 
December,  7  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 
7th  and  8th  of  February,  5  degrees  below. 

1861-62.  Deep  snow  November  23. 
December  3  was  the  coldest  of  the  winter — 
2  degrees  below.  Snow  goes  off,  but  comes 
again  December  22,  and  lasts  till  near  April. 

1862-63.  Some  snow  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber, but  no  sleighing,  and  streams  open  all 
winter;  mild,  not  often  below  20  degrees; 
still  a  backward  spring. 

1863-64.     Winter  mild  till  the  remarka- 


ble New  Year's  day  of  1864,  when  at  Grand 
Rapids  it  was  8  degrees  below  zero,  at  Mil- 
waukee 38  degrees  below,  and  at  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  to  the  Ohio  River  from  20 
degrees  to  25  degrees  below.  Sleighing 
most  of  the  time,  though  not  much  more 
severe  weather  till  late  in  March. 

1864-65.  Snow  and  some  sleighing  from 
November  15;  from  middle  of  December  to 
some  time  in  March,  good  sleighing,  though 
not  deep  snow,  and  at  no  time  below  zero. 

1865-66.  First  part  of  winter  snowy. 
Zero  March  26,  and  sleighing.  Thaw,  and 
river  at  full  banks  the  first  week  in  April. 

1866-67.  A  foot  of  snow  December  10. 
Much  snow  and  some  rain  through  the 
winter,  mostly  cold;  down  to  zero  four  or 
five  times.      Breaks  up  March  10. 

1867-68.  Cold  from  November  till  Jan- 
uary, then  deep  snows  till  March  13,  when 
it  breaks  up.  Great  extremes  in  February 
— 11  degrees  below  on  the  3d,  7  degrees 
below  on  the  10th,  then  on  the  16th  up  to 
50  degrees  above. 

1868-69.  Winter  from  November  17  to 
March  24.  No  time  below  zero  here,  but 
at  Chicago  20  degrees,  St.  Louis  16  degrees, 
and  at  the  east  18  degrees  below  zero. 

1869-70.  Snow  from  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  some  sleighing.  January  and 
February  mild,  only  two  days  cold,  down 
to  6  degrees  and  10  degrees,  and  never 
above  40;  no  spring  till  March  24. 

1870-71.  Very  mild  till  December  21, 
then  snow,  but  thaws  on  the  nth  and  12th 
of  January,  temperature  up  to  50  degrees 
and  57  degrees;  then  snow  again  which 
stays  till  February  23,  on  which  there  comes 
a  thunder  storm  and  spring. 

1871-72.  Snow  fell  November  21.  Good 
sleighing  from  November  24  to  the  end  of 
February.  Temperature  changeable,  from 
15  degrees  below  to  48  degrees  above  zero. 
Shifting,  unsteady  winds  also.  March  cool 
and  rainy  toward  the  latter  part.  Ice  went 
out  early  in  April,  ajid  on  the  9th  naviga- 
tion opened.      A  genial  spring. 

1872-73.  Snow  November  14,  and  fair 
sleighing  most  of  the  time  for  a  month, 
then  a  brief  Indian  summer.  December  20 
to  24  a  "cold  cycle,"  thermometer  indicat- 
ing at  different  times  and  places  from  15 
degrees  to  38  degrees  belo-;/  zero.  Heavy 
snow  and  drifts  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
and  more  on  the  23d,  interfering  with  rail- 
road   traffic.       "Cold   wave" — 24   degrees 
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below  zero.  Other  severe  freezes,  Feb- 
ruary 22  and  March  3.  Favorable  winter 
in  the  average  for  health  and  business. 
Cool  till  April.  Snow  deep  in  north  part 
of  the  State  April  13,  river  high.  A  slow 
spring. 

1873-74.  December  3,  a  heavy  wind  did 
much  damage  in  and  about  the  city.  Some 
light  houses  were  blown  down,  and  shade 
trees  broken.  An  open  winter  at  the  begin- 
ning, with  a  full  stage  of  water  in  the  river. 
Warm  January  and  February,  with  much 
mud  and  little  sleighing,  and  with  occasional 
sunny  days.  Stormy  March,  but  moderate 
temperature.  River  navigation  opened 
early. 

1874-75.  First  snow  November  25,  very 
light.  Moderately  pleasant  weather,  with 
little  snow,  growing  colder  about  New  Year. 
Good  sleighing  in  the  middle  of  January, 
continuing  through  the  month.  Rain  storm 
February  3,  followed  by  snow  and  a  "cold 
wave, "  with  high  winds  and  drifting,  imped- 
ing railway  trains,  the  temperature  going 
down  to  22  degrees  below  zero  on  the  7th, 
and  to  36  degrees  below  on  the  9th.  Trains 
were  snowbound  for  several  days  in  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  farm  roads  wrere  drifted 
to  the  top  of  the  fences  in  many  places, 
while  in  some  railroad  cuts  the  snow-banks 
were  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  Streets 
in  the  city  were  much  blocked.  Deep  snow 
and  sleighing  remained  till  late  in  March. 
It  thawed  and  the  ice  went  out  early  in 
April,  and  there  was  no  serious  freshet. 
From  December  1  to  March  1  there  were 
53  stormy  days. 

1875-76.  Fickle,  changeable  weather  in 
November,  but  mild  for  the  season  till  the 
end  of  1875.  Sleighbells  were  heard  once 
or  twice  in  the  middle  of  December.  Rain 
January  1,  1876,  muddy  streets  and  no  ice 
in  the  river.  Continued  warm  through  the 
month.  Cool  but  not  very  cold  in  Feb- 
ruary. Very  little  sleighing  this  winter — 
best  in  March.  Boat  running  on  the  river 
the  first  week  in  April.  From  December 
1  to  March  1,  were  44  stormy  days.  Low- 
est temperature,  2  degrees  on  the  1st  of 
February. 

1876-77.  Six  or  eight  inches  of  snow  at 
the  end  of  December.  First  "cold  snap" 
December  9 — 10  degrees  below  zero.  Zero 
December  16.  A  moderately  mild  and 
pleasant  winter,  with  fine  sleighing  most  of 
the   time,    and    a   not    unpleasant    March, 
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which  ended  with  rainstorm.  Alternately 
dusty  and  wet  in  April,  with  comfortable 
temperature.     Slight  snow  on  May  Day. 

1877-78.  Opened  mild.  Snow  a^bout 
three  inches  deep  November  5,  but  no  very 
good  sleighing.  Moderately  cool.  Ice  in 
river  not  very  thick.  Some  rain  in  January 
and  February.  Pronounced  by  Jefferson 
Morrison  the  mildest  and  pleasantest  winter 
he  had  ever  seen  since  1832-33 — in  thirty- 
five  years.  A  dash  of  snow  March  27. 
April  showers,  and  early  navigation.  Roads 
alternately  muddy  and  dusty  during  the 
winter. 

1878-79.  Slight  snow-fall  December  1, 
and  continued  snowy,  with  fine  sleighing 
after  the  12th.  During  the  month  the 
aggregate  depth  of  snow-fall  was  forty- two 
inches.  More  came  in  January.  It  was 
called  the  winter  of  deep  snow;  but  was  not 
very  cold.  A  thaw  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  filled  the  street  car  tracks  with  mud 
and  water.  Moderately  cold  and  pleasant 
February,  with  fair  sleighing.  Changeable 
in  March,  snow  and  rain  alternating.  Less 
flood  than  usual  when  the  river  opened. 

1879-80.  Rainy  during  first  two  weeks 
in  December.  Moderately  pleasant  and 
warm  for  the  season  during  the  rest  of  the 
month — a  little  sleighing.  Rain  and  river 
flood  early  in  January — low  grounds  over- 
flowed on  the  5th.  The  boom  gave  way, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  pine  logs  went  down 
the  river.  A  broken  winter;  not  much 
sleighing;  coldest  weather  early  in  March, 
and  that  several  degrees  above  zero.  No 
very  high  water  in  the  spring. 

1880-81.  Sleighbells  were  out  Novem- 
ber 16,  and  sleighing  continued  good  for 
about  four  weeks.  River  iced  over  below 
the  rapids  November  27.  Second  half  of 
December  mixed — sleighing  and  wheeling. 
A  not  unpleasant  winter,  but  106  days  of 
snow.  A  remarkable  change  of  tempera- 
ture was  a  fall  of  52  degrees  from  30  degrees 
on  January  13,  to  22  degrees  below  zero  the 
next  morning.  Scarcely  less  sudden  and 
remarkable  was  a  rise,  February  5,  from  23 
degrees  below  zero  in  the  morning  to  22 
degrees  above  zero  at  noon.  Rain  Feb- 
ruary 9.  Snow  February  11.  A  long, 
moderately  cold  winter.  Ice  in  the  river 
remained  till  the  third  week  in  March. 

1881-82.  Slight  snow  storm  November 
23;  after  that  alternate  rain  and  snow  till 
January,  with  not  much  good  sleighing,  and 
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no  extreme  cold.  A  cheerful  January,  with 
rain  in  the  closing  week.  Balmy  February. 
Ice  thin  on  the  river.  An  open  winter, 
and  a  mild  one. 

1882-83.  November  13,  first  snow  of  the 
season.  More  on  the  25th;  cutters  in  the 
streets  next  day.  Fine  sledding  in  Decem- 
ber. Ten  degrees  below  zero  on  the  18th. 
Keen,  frosty  January.  Heavy  storm,  snow 
and  wind,  began  January  20,  and  lasted 
several  days.  Drifted  heavily,  blocking 
railroads  and  delaying  trains.  Minimum 
temperature  19  degrees  below  zero.  Heavy 
rain  in  the  middle  of  February — two  and 
one- tenth  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
late  spring. 

1883-84.  Snow  November  11;  Novem- 
ber 16,  a  foot  deep.  Comfortably  cool, 
keen  and  bracing  weather,  during  the  next 
three  months;  18  degrees  below. zero  Jan- 
uary 5;  also  January  24.  Chilly  and  windy 
in  March.  Logs  were  running  down  the 
river  early  in  April. 

1884-85.  A  steady  winter  with  plenty  of 
cold  weather.  December  19,  13  degrees 
below,  and  18  degrees  below  on  the  26th. 
Sudden  thaw  and  high  water  at  the  New 
Year.  Heavy,  blinding  snow  storm  and 
high  wind  February  8,  lasting  several  days, 
and  followed  by  severe  cold.  It  prevailed 
throughout  Western  Michigan,  and  drifted 
railroad  trains  under  badly.  March  17,  20 
and  21  were  severely  cold — from  5  degrees 
to  30  degrees  below  zero.  It  was  a  long, 
severe  winter,  but  old  pioneers  still. "point 
with  pride"  to  that  of  1842-43,  forty- two 
years  earlier.  In  a  communication  to  the 
Ann  Arbor  Courier,  Lorenzo  Davis,  of  that 
county,  speaking  of  those  two  winters,  char- 
acterized that  of  1842-43  as  the  longest,  and 
that  of  1884-85  as  the  coldest  "ever  expe- 
rienced in  Michigan  by  white  people." 

1885-86.  A  cold  snap  the  first  week  in 
December,  and  first  snow  about  that  time. 
Good  sleighing  and  fine  weather  until  about 
December  24.  January  2,  snow  scarce. 
January  7  river  filled  with  floating  slush 
ice — a  "mild  cold  snap"  which  began  to 
moderate  January  11.  January  18,  more 
snow;  sleighing  continues  good,  and  snow 
abundant  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 


month.  February  2  to  February  5  a  severe 
blizzard — mercury  from  15  degrees  to  25 
degrees  below  zero.  March  1,  10  degrees 
above  zero.  March  6,  ice  in  river  rotting 
rapidly. 

1886-87.  First  snow  November  25. 
Sleighing  for  about  a  week.  Fine  weather 
and  skating  during  December,  with  excel- 
lent sleighing  December  27.  A  cold  snap 
January  2.  January  7,  mercury  reached 
zero.  Pleasant  weather,  and  plenty  of 
snow  till  near  the  end  of  the  month.  Jan- 
uary 21  and  22,  rain  and  thaw,  and  fear  of 
freshet.  January  25,  river  road  below  city 
overflowed.  Still  good  coasting  on  Foun- 
tain street.  January  27,  river  filled  with  ice, 
and  water  risen  five  inches  since  thaw. 
January  28,  rain.  February  1,  good  sleigh- 
ing, and  three  or  four  more  inches  of  snow 
fall.  February  7,  heavy  rains  and  high 
water,  overflowing  low  lands.  Changeable 
weather,  and  winter  holds  out  until  the  sec- 
ond week  in  April.  This  winter  was,  on  the 
whole,  not  an  uncomfortable  one,  there  hav- 
ing been  no  severely  cold  snaps,  and  was 
not  followed  by  any  high  water  disasters,  or 
ice  jams. 

1887-88.  A  slight  flurry  of  snow  Novem- 
ber 28 — cold.  Weather  the  first  half  of 
December  a  mixture  of  pleasant,  wet,  wintry, 
raw  and  chilly.  December  22,  good  winter 
weather  and  fair  sleighing  on  paved  streets. 
Sleighing  more  or  less  good  until  toward 
the  last  of-  February.  Ice  cutting  on  the 
river  commenced  January  8.  This  was  a 
winter  of  almost  uniformly  pleasant  weather, 
and  notable  for  one  thing,  namely — accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers  there  were  three 
"coldest  nights  of  the  season" — January 
10  and  22,  and  February  8.  They  neglect, 
however,  to  state  the  degree  of  temperature 
of  any  save  the  first,  when  the  mercury  was 
'  'pretty  close  to  zero. ' ' 

1888-89.  A  remarkably  mild  winter, 
with  comparatively  little  snow  or  rain.  No 
high  flood  in  the  river.  Through  the  sea- 
son, and  the  spring  and  summer  following, 
the  lightness  of  the  rainfall  and  the  low 
stage  of  the  river  flowage,  in  the  average, 
was  unprecedented  within  the  memory  of 
oldest  residents. 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 


THE    POLICE    DEPARTMENT. 


Previous  to  1856  there  were  no  regular 
patrolmen  or  watchmen  in  the  city.  The 
only  street  lighting  was  by  lanterns,  with 
candles  or  oil  lamps,  in  front  of  the 
hotels,  and  these  were  usually  extinguished 
at  the  hour  for  retiring.  Otherwise  the 
darkness  of  nature  prevailed  during  the  night 
time.  The  initial  steps  toward  policing 
the  town  as  a  protective  measure  were 
taken  about  that  time  by  the  principal 
merchants,  clubbing  together  and  hiring  a 
night  watchman  at  their  own  expense. 
Henry  Baker  was  the  first  watchman,  and 
performed  the  duty  as  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently as  one  man  could  for  several  years. 
His  beat  was  between  Lyon  and  Ottawa 
streets,  on  Canal  and  Monroe.  In  those 
nights  of  darkness  a  keen  eye  and  a  quick 
ear  were  the  valuable  requisites  for  an  effi- 
cient patrolman,  and  Baker's  acuteness  has 
seldom  been  excelled,  even  with  the  aid  of 
gas  and  electric  lights. 

Under  the  revised  charter  of  1857,  the 
Common  Council  had  the  power  to  appoint 
a  police  constable  and  one  watchman  for 
each  ward.  The  police  constables  were 
endowed  with  similar  functions  to  those  of 
ordinary  town  constables,  with  certain  lim- 
itations, and  the  watchmen  also  had  power 
to  make  arrests  in  certain  cases.  Compar- 
atively few  of  these  officers  were  appointed 
previous  to  187 1.  In  some  cases  watchmen 
were  appointed  upon  request  and  at  the 
expense  of  private  parties  in  the  \  icinities 
where  they  were  to  serve.  A  regular  organ- 
ization of  the  police  'force  in  this  city  was 
effected  in  June,  1871,  with  one  chief  and 
eight  patrolmen.  By  act  of  May  24,  1881, 
establishing  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire 
Commissioners,  the  powers  and  duties  con- 
nected with  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  police,  and  also  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  men  to  that  service,  were  transferred 
from  the  Common  Council  to  the  Board, 
and  since  then  the  full  power  of  control  and 


regulation  of  that  Department  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  that  Board.  It  is  their  duty 
to  appoint  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  of 
each  year,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  a  Chief 
of  Police,  and  so  many  police  constables 
and  watchmen  as  they  may  deem  necessary, 
not  exceeding  the  number  prescribed  by  the 
charter,  and  they  may  also  appoint  special 
constables  at  their  discretion  in  cases  of 
emergency  or  apprehended  danger.  Of 
late  the  title  of  Chief  of  Police  has  been 
in  practice  superseded  by  the  designation 
Superintendent  of  Police.  Chiefs  of  the 
Department  have  been:  James  L.  Moran, 
1871-78;  Isaac  Sigler,  1879;  James  L. 
Moran,  1880;  Horace  W.  Davis,  1881;  Van 
Epps  Young,  1882;  John  Perry,  1883-86; 
Israel  C.  Smith,  1887^-89;  William  H.  East- 
man, 1889.  Prior  to  1882,  for  near  a  dozen 
years,  the  police  headquarters  were  at  the 
corner  of  Monroe  and  Ionia  streets;  in  June 
of  that  year  they  were  removed  to  their 
present  station  at  the  corner  of  Lyon  and 
Campau  streets. 

June  19,  1885,  the  Board  of  Police  and 
Fire  Commissioners  contracted  with  the 
Police  Telephone  and  Signal  Company  for 
twenty  signal  stations  and  the  necessary 
apparatus  to  operate  a  central  office,  in  two 
circuits,  for  the  sum  of  $3,200.  These  were 
provided  and  put  in  use  a  few  months  later. 

As  now  constituted  the  Police  Depart- 
ment numbers  seventy-one  officers,  men  and 
employes,  as  follows:  One  superintendent, 
two  sergeants,  two  detectives,  two  court 
officers,  one  truant  officer,  fifty- one  patrol- 
men, two  patrol- wagon  men,  three  drivers, 
two  clerks,  three  operators,  one  janitor  and 
one  matron.  There  are  twenty- seven  beats 
in  the  city,  nine  of  which  are  constantly 
patrolled.  The  remaining  eighteen  beats 
are  patrolled  from  four  o'clock  p.  m.  until 
four  o'clock  a.  m.  The  patrolmen  are 
divided  into  three  squads,  or  watches.  The 
day  watch  patrol  from  eight  a.  m.  until  four 
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p.  m.  ;  the  dog  watch  from  four  to  eight  p.  m. 
and  from  four  to  eight  a.  m.  ;  and  the  night 
watch  from  eight  p.  m.  to  four  a.  m. 

In  connection  with  the  beats  is  the  patrol 
box  system,  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
department.  There  are  thirty- six  of  these 
boxes,  twenty- eight  of  which  have  tel- 
ephones, all  connected  with  police  head- 
quarters. Twenty-five  miles  of  wire  are 
used  in  the  system.  Each  patrolman  reports 
to  headquarters  at  each  end  of  his  beat,  and 
the  exact  time  is  there  recorded  by  an 
operator.  These  reports  are  carefully  saved 
and  bound  so  that  in  after  years  a  person 
can  tell,  by  referring  to  the  records,  where 
an  officer  was  at  a  certain  hour  on  a  given 
date.  In  connection  with  the  system  is  a 
two- horse  wagon,  with  a  man  constantly  in 
charge.  The  wagon  attends  all  alarms  from 
the  patrol  boxes  and  many  calls  by  private 
telephone.  It  also  attends  all  fires,  in  order 
to  give  necessary  police  protection. 

The  officers  are  all  well- drilled  in  the  use 
of  revolver  and  club,  and  are  required  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  time  daily  in  prac- 
tice. The  entire  force  is  as  well  drilled  as 
most  military  companies  in  the  State.  From 
May  i,  1886,  to  May  1,  1887,  there  were 
1,472  arrests  made  by  the  officers.  Of  the 
number,  1,393  were  males  and  seventy  were 
females,  and  only  nine  of  the  number  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    POLICE    FORCE. 

Following  is  the  list  of  members  of  the 
police  force,  other  than  Superintendents, 
since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  up  to 
1 888,  with  the  year  of  the  appointment  of  each : 
Ansley,  Daniel 1879       Curry,  Alexander. . .  1887 


Beattie,  Charles  H.  1881 

Behan,  Dennis 1883 

Bement,  Harley 1887 

Billings,  Albert  F..1887 

Bonnell,  Leslie 1881 

Breese,  S.  A 1883 

Britt,  William 1885 

Brown,  George  F. . .  1888 

Brownell,  S.  R 1882 

Bush,  Wm.  S 1881 

Catlin,  F.  W 1882 

Catlin,   Mrs.   F.  W. 

(Matron) 1885 

Chaffee,  Charles  H.1886 

Coggswell,  D.  F 1884 

Cook,  L.  D 1884 

Conlon,  John 1886 

Connelly,  John 1883 

Connolly,  James  . .  .1872 

Connolly,  John 1879 

Connor,  C.  O 1882 

Cowell,  David 1873 


Cutler,  W.  P 1883 

Davison,  Edward..  .1885 
DeBruyne,  Marius.1881 
Denison,  James  R.  .1887 
Doherty,  Patrick. .  .1883 

Duga,  William 1887 

Engle,  Thomas  E. .  .  1887 

Ennis,  Alex 1882 

Erb,  Oliver 1881 

Fee,  F.B 1883 

Fisher,  Van  E 1886 

French,  Elbert  E  .  .  1886 

Fritz,   Nelson 1882 

Gardner,  John  M  . .  1882 

Gast,  Cornelius 1872 

Gates,  Charles  H. .  .1886 

Gault,  C.  A 1883 

Gill,  M.  P 1883 

Gould,  Emmett 1887 

Gould,  Mrs.  F 1887 

Gitchell,  Harry 1885 

Graves,  Wm.  H....1884 


Grimson,  Theo.  L.  .1881 

Groff,  Hubert 1872 

Guild,  William 1887 

Healey,  Bryant 1883 

Hemstreet,  Alfred..  1887 
Hennessey,  James.  .1881 
Hinzleman,  Adolph.1888 
Hirnburger,  John  . .  1882 
Howe,  Cornelius.  .  .1880 

Howell,  James 1883 

Howell,  Thomas  .  .  .  1885 

Hurley,  Wm.  J 1881 

Hyland,  Patrick  W.1886 
Jakeway,  Sherm'n  G.  1887 
Johnson,  Jacob  C. . .  1885 

Johnson,  John 1879 

Johnson,  John  B. .  .1880 

Johnson,  S.  A 1885 

Kearney,  Patrick. .  .1880 

Klyn,  John  C 1881 

Latham,  Jackson  E.  1887 

Leatherman,  C 1883 

Lecompte,  Joseph..  1881 
Lucia,  Jefferson.  .  . .  1886 

Lynch,  Michael 1887 

McCarthy,  John  F..1887 
McCarthy,  Thomas.  1887 

McCaul,  Frank 1885 

McCulloch,  Sam'1..1886 
McDorman,  Geo.  W.  1885 

McHugh,  James 1883 

McKay,  James 1882 

McLean,  Thomas.. 1871 

Madden,  John 1882 

Madden,  Timothy.  .1881 
Madigan,  Timothy  .  1885 

Maher,  Thomas 1881 

Manly,  J.  L 1883 

Millalley,  D 1884 

Miller,  George 1881 

Mooney,  James  ....  1885 
Moran,  Charles  L.  .1885 
Murphy,  Michael  .  .1873 

Nash,  Mort 1885 

O'Neil,  Charles  C..1885 

O'Neil,  Patrick 1881 

Partington,  W.  I...  1882 

RELIEF    AND    BENEFIT    ASSOCIATION. 

In  connection  with  this  department,  is 
the  Grand  Rapids  Police  Relief  and  Benefit 
Association,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing distressed  members.  The  officers  as 
given  by  the  first  annual  report,  May  13, 
1887,  were:  President,  Patrick  Doherty; 
Vice-President,  Edward  L.  Pelton;  Treas- 
urer, George  W.  Traxler;  Secretary,  John 
B.  Johnson.  Board  of  Trustees — Maurice 
P.  Gill,  John  Quigg,  George  H.  Wells, 
Thomas  Maher,  Timothy  Madigan.  The 
society  has  prospered,  having  in  1888  fifty- 
nine  members,  and  a  fair  amount  of  funds 
in  the  treasury.  The  present  officers  are: 
President,  Patrick  Doherty;  Vice-President, 
Edward  L.  Pelton;  Treasurer,  John  B. 
Johnson;  Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Hurley. 


Pelton,  E.  L 1881 

Pimpert,  Frederick .  1885 

Platte,  A 1883 

Post,  Charles 1882 

Price,  Thomas  C .  . .  1882 

Purple,  Thomas 1872 

Quigg,  John 1880 

Ray  nor,  Aldelbert  D.1885 
Robbins,  Thomas  .  .  1883 

Robie,  John  F 1882 

Rowland,  Dwight  P.  1885 
Rubedew,  James. .  .1883 

Ryan,  Thomas 1883 

Saunders,  C.  H 1871 

Sauter,  Gotlieb 1880 

Schobey,  John 1881 

Scoby,  John  M..  .  .1882 

Scoby,  H.  V 1883 

Scott,  John 1882 

Sears,  C.  H 1883 

Seeley,  Charles  A..  1886 

Shields,  Patrick 1887 

Slattery,  Thomas  J.  1887 
Sliter,  Emmery  J. . .  1887 

Smith,  Emmett 1886 

Smith,  Joseph  U . .  .  1885 

Smith,  L.  O 1883 

Traxler,  George  W.1881 
Tubbs,  George  W..  1887 

Van  Dine,  N.  J 1887 

Viergiver,  Daniel. .  .1881 

Wade,  Charles 1881 

Walsh,  Wm.  P 1881 

Ware,  Howard  R. . .  1885 

Warren,  Robert 1885 

Washburn,  Wm.E..1881 

Webb,  Ralph  S 1887 

Webber,  Fred W...  1885 

Wells,  George 1883 

Whalen,  Wm 1871 

Wheeler,  George  W.  1887 

Wiersma,  CD 1882 

Willey,  E.  F 1883 

Willey,  F.  W 1883 

Williams,  Delano  S .  1887 
Worden,  George  . .  .1888 


CHAPTER     XIX. 


THE    FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 


There  was  no  regularly  organized  force  for 
extinguishing  fires  in  Grand  Rapids  until 
about  1848.  The  citizens  of  the  village  had 
not  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  fire 
department  organization.  The  place  had 
until  then  been  visited  by  very  few  fires, 
and  those  in  detached  and  not  very  valuable 
buildings.  Not  until  1846  was  there  even  a 
small  hand  engine  of  the  tub  pattern  in  the 
village.  In  that  year  a  little  hand  engine  of 
home  manufacture,  made  by  William  Peas- 
lee,  was  tried,  with  eight  or  ten  men  at  the 
brakes,  on  Monroe  street,  and  threw  a 
stream  of  water  over  Irving  Hall,  a  three - 
story  brick  building.  It  was  thought  very 
good  for  a  beginning.  The  village  bought 
one  and  contracted  for  an  engine  house  to 
cost  $60. 

Three  fire  companies  were  partly  organ- 
ized as  early  as  1844,  or  at  least  an  effort 
was  made  to  organize  them,  under  the 
names  of  Bucket  Company  and  Hook  and 
Ladder  Companies,  Nos.  1  and  2.  They 
were  but  temporary  makeshifts.  Their 
stock  of  buckets  and  hooks  and  ladders  did 
not  amount  to  a  very  large  equipment. 
When  a  blaze  occurred  the  implements  were 
generally  used  by  the  men  nearest  at  hand 
and  aroused  by  the  cry  of  fire.  This  sort 
of  volunteer  service  was  about  the  only 
reliance  at  fires  until  1849. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  Alert  Fire  Company, 
No.  1,  was  organized,  with  the  following 
members:  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Solomon  O. 
Kingsbury,  Wright  L.  Coffinberry,  John 
Clancy,  William  D.  Roberts,  Daniel  McCon- 
nell,  Frank  N.  Godfroy,  William  H.  Almy, 
Thomas  W.  Parry,  Wilder  D.  Foster,  Ira  S. 
Hatch,  Benjamin  Haxton, George  H.White, 
William  Clancy,  Harvey  K.  Rose,  James 
W.  Sligh,  T.  S.  Rock,  Justin  M.  Stanly, 
William  N.  Cook,  George  C.  Fitch,  John 
C.Buchanan,  Charles  Trompe,  William  B. 
Renwick,  M.  Sparlen,  Robert  Wheeler, 
Samuel    F.    Perkins,     Robert    M.    Collins, 


Jacob  Barns,  and  C.  W.  McKenzie. 
Charles  H.  Taylor  was  Foreman  of  the 
company. 

The  same  season  was  organized  Protec- 
tion Fire  Company,  No.  2,  with  Dudley 
Handley  as  Foreman;  Darwin  B.  Lyon  and 
Daniel  Devendorf,  Assistants ;  S.  Y.  Ster- 
ling, Secretary.  Members:  James  N.  Davis, 
Eugene  E.  Winsor,  Alfred  A.  Tracy,  Gray 
Martindale,  T.  H.  Penney,  Ed.  Lyon,  John 
H.  Withey,  John  H.  Slack,  Charles  McCon- 
nell,  J.  A.  Smith,  James  F.  Sargeant, Thomas 
Sargeant,  James  Lochlin,  and  Charles 
F.  Moore. 

Hook  and  Ladder,  No.  1,  Foreman,  C.  B. 
White,  was  organized  January  15,  1850. 
The  Assistant  Foreman  was  David  Bur- 
nett. Members:  William  I.  Blakely,  Robert 
Hilton,  William  H.  Dickinson,  Pliny  Smith, 
Benjamin  Luce,  G.  Byron  Morton,  Harry 
H.  Ives,  Aldridge  W.  Pelton,  Godfrey  Gill 
and  Isaac  H.  Nichols. 

A  hand  engine,  brought  from  Rochester 
at  a  cost  of  $675,  with  some  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions added,  was  tried  and  approved 
December  17,  1849,  whereupon  the  Enquirer 
in  its  next  issue  remarked:  "The  new  fire 
engine  has  arrived,  been  tried,  approved, 
and  lodged  in  the  school  house  on  Prospect 
Hill,  where  may  it  long  stay  in  undisturbed 
rest.  The  village  now  has  two  engines; 
one  to  throw  water  a  considerable  distance, 
another  a  less  distance;  like  the  wise  man 
who  had  two  holes  in  the  door,  one  for  the 
big  cat  and  another  for  the  kitten."  The 
first  work  of  this  engine,  in  charge  of  Alert 
Company,  No.  1,  was  at  a  fire,  January  2, 
1850,  in  the  residence  part  of  the  store  of 
Ransom  C.  Luce.  The  fire  was  stayed 
without  much  damage,  and  the  newspaper 
that  day  said:  "What  it  did  this  morning 
has  more  than  paid  twice  the  cost  of  the 
machine."  It  was  said  of  this  machine 
that  it  would  throw  five  barrels  of  water  a 
minute  over  the  highest  buildings  on  Mon- 
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roe  street,  a  very  fair  performance  for  an 
engine  worked  entirely  by  hand. 

February  25,  1850,  Wolverine  Fire  Com- 
pany, No.  3,  was  organized.  This  was  a 
West  Side  Company,  a  reorganization  of  the 
partly  formed  "  Cataract,  No.  3."  Among 
its  original  members  were:  Henry  G.  Stone, 
Joseph  Penney,  Jr.,  Leonard  Covell,  Silas 
Hall,  Wilson  Jones,  William  A*  Hyde, 
Baker  Borden,  William  K.  Wheeler,  and 
Loren  M.  Page.  Foreman,  Silas  Hall; 
Assistants,  Wilson  Jones  and  Baker  Borden. 
Secretary,  Joseph  Penney,  Jr.  In  July, 
William  A.  Hyde  was  chosen  Secretary, 
after  him  in  succession,  E.  P.  Camp  and 
Elias  Hall.  Wilson  Jones  was  chosen  Fore- 
man in  August,  1850,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1853  by  Silas  Hall,  and  he  in  turn  by 
James  D.  Robinson,  in  1854.  I*1  J^57 
Elisha  O.  Stevens  was  Foreman. 

In  1850,  under  the  old  organization,  Ira 
S.  Hatch  was  Chief  Engineer,  with  Wilson 
Jones  as  Assistant,  of  the  Fire  Department; 
also,  in  1852,  with  William  K.  Wheeler, 
Assistant.  Mr.  Hatch  held  this  position 
several  terms  prior  to  the  reorganization  in 
1859.  In  1854  Charles  H.  Taylor  was  Chief 
and  Byron  D.  Ball  was  Assistant.  The 
Wolverine  Company  was  maintained  with 
enthusiasm,  and  was  very  efficient  in  service 
under  the  old  regime. 

In  the  report  of  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  September  15,  1853,  appears 
this  item,  among  accounts  audited:  "  G.  W. 
Thayer,  for  rent  of  one-half  engine  house 
in  Kent,  $13;  C.  H.  Carroll,  do.  t'other 
half,  *i3.  " 

On  the  first  of  January,  1854,  the  entire 
force  of  the  Department  consisted  of 
seventy- three  active  members  in  the  three 
companies.  They  had  in  all  but  250  feet  of 
hose.  The  Chief  suggested  the  procuring 
of  fifty  or  seventy-five  leather  buckets;  but 
his  advice  was  not  followed. 

A  hose  company  called  the  Young  America 
No.  1,  was  organized  in  February,  1859. 
Foreman,  Adrian  Yates;  Assistant,  O.  C. 
Bush;  Secretary,  A.  H.  Fowle;  Treasurer, 
G.  Collier.  It  was  not  kept  up  very  long, 
but,  "the  boys"  while  together  showed 
much  gallantry  and  spirit. 

Under  the  revised  city  charter  of  1857, 
by  an  ordinance  passed  July  30,  1859,  the 
Fire  Department  was  reorganized,  and  this 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present 
efficient   and   excellent   service   was   built. 


The  ordinance  prescribed  the  duties  of  the 
officers  and  men,  also  the  manner  of  electing 
officers  by  the  Department  and  by  the  com- 
panies. It  further  made  provision  for  annual 
reviews,  also  for  the  storage  and  care  of  the 
fire  apparatus,  and  instituted  regulations 
concerning  the  official  insignia  and  caps 
and  badges  of  the  firemen.  Minute  details 
of  the  Fire  Department  reorganization  in  all 
its  divisions  and  changes  need  not  be  here 
given.  The  earlier  and  initial  movements 
are  those  which  are  of  the  greater  interest. 

Under  the  present  charter  provisions,  the 
control  and  manipulation  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment are  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Police 
and  Fire  Commissioners,  which  has  the 
keeping  and  custody  of  all  engine-houses, 
engines  and  other  property  pertaining  to  the 
service.  It  is  invested  with  the  care  and 
control  of  the  Fire  Depanment,  and  with 
power  to  reorganize  and  maintain  it,  and 
prescribe  all  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
government.  The  Commissioners  are  re- 
quired to  appoint  "one  Chief  Engineer,  as 
many  Assistant  Engineers  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  and  Fire  Wardens  not  to  exceed 
one  in  each  ward."  They  are  also  empow- 
ered to  appoint  firemen,  hook  and  ladder 
men,  and  other  members  of  the  service,  the 
appointees  holding  their  places  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  title  of  Chief 
Engineer  was  changed  in  1883  to  that  of 
Fire  Marshal,  through  a  form  of  language  by 
which  the  Board  appoint  a  Chief  Engineer 
"to  be  known  and  designated  as  Fire  Mar- 
shal, ' '  the  statute  remaining  as  before. 

THE  OLD  HAND  ENGINE. 

Probably  not  one-half  the  city  people  of 
the  present  day  know  what  kind  of  a  machine 
the  hand  fire  engine  was.  For  the  benefit 
of  their  children  and  children's  children, 
thousands  of  whom  will  no  doubt  read  this 
book,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  description 
of  it,  though  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect. 
The  first  fire  engine  used  in  Grand  Rapids, 
popularly  called  "the  tub,"  was  built  by 
William  Peaselee  in  1846.  It  was  a  box 
about  five  or  six  feet  long,  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide  and  about  fifteen  inches  deep,  and 
set  upon  four  wheels  perhaps  thirty  inches 
in  diameter.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  was 
a  force  pump,  with  no  suction  attachment 
leading  outside.  It  was  fed  by  water 
brought  and  poured  into  it  by  the  "bucket 
brigade."     On  either  side,  attached  to  the 
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pump  handles  was  a  brake  of  sufficient 
length  for  four  men  to  work.  From  the 
pump  was  a  short  line  of  hose  and  a  nozzle 
attached.      In  case  of  fire  this  little  machine 
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was  hastily  dragged  to  the  spot  by  men  with 
ropes.  These  were  volunteers,  there  being 
then  no  organized  force  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  fires.  "Man  the  brakes!"  would 
be  the  order.  Men  would  take  their  posts, 
and  simultaneously  the  men  with  buckets 
would  bring  water  from  the  nearest  supply 
and  pour  it  into  the  tub;  then  the  work 
would  begin,  usually  in  the  presence  of  many 
spectators  gathered  about  "to  see  the  thing 
squirt."  Small  as  it  was  it  did  good  service 
at  numerous  fires.  Next  came  a  larger 
machine  by  the  same  builder,  provided  with 
double  force  pump  and  suction  hose;  also 
arranged  to  throw  two  streams  at  once. 
Sixteen  men  could  work  at  this,  but  the 
suction  was  not  strong  enough  to  bring 
water  from  much  distance  below  and  at  the 
same  time  do  good  execution.  In  1849  a 
still  better  machine  was  procured  from 
Rochester,  as  already  stated,  and  about 
1855  two  more,  and  heavier  ones,  were  pur: 
chased.  Until  1865  these  hand  engines  of 
the  box  pattern  were  the  only  ones  at  com- 
mand for  fighting  fire.  Being  well  manned 
by  the  organized  companies  already  spoken 
of,  they  performed  good  service  for  those 
days.  They  were  always  drawn  by  men 
instead  of  horses. 

STEAM    FIRE    ENGINES. 

The  first  use  of  steam  in  working  fire 
engines  was  made  in  London  in  1830.  In 
1 84 1  a  heavy  and  cumbrous  steam  fire 
engine  was  put  to  use  in  New  York  City. 
The  first  really  practical  steam  machine  was 
built  in  Cincinnati  in  1853.  This  also  was 
very  heavy,  weighing  upward  of  twelve 
tons.  It  was  not  until  six  or  seven  years 
later  that  these  steam  fire  engines  were  so 


improved  as  to  begin  to  come  into  general 
use  in  cities.  Detroit  procured  one  in  i860. 
It  is  a  fact  which  at  the  present  day  seems 
singular  that  in  February,  1865,  twenty- two 
prominent  citizens  and  business 
men  sent  to  the  Common  Council 
a  formal  protest  against  taxing 
the  city  to  procure  a  steam  fire 
engine.  The  first  one  in  Grand 
Rapids  arrived  March  19,  1865. 
Its  cost,  exclusive  of  freight 
charges,  was  $5,600.  It  was 
called  the  David  Caswell,  in  honor 
of  a  former  Chief  Engineer. 
Thomas  Gibbons  and  George  R. 
Pierce  were  its  engineers. 

This  engine  had  public  test  trials  March 
22,  1865,  on  Bridge  and  Monroe  streets, 
with  sixty  pounds  pressure,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  in  its  performance.  It  was 
placed  in  Engine  House  No.  2,  which  was 
then  that  at  the  corner  of  Kent  street  and 
Crescent  avenue.  Its  first  arduous  service 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  burning  out  of 
a  chimney,  April  7,  when  it  went  up  to 
Lagrave  street  and  back.  The  second 
steam  fire  engine  was  purchased  at  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and  was 
of  the  same  class  with  the  first  one.  (The 
maker  of  both  was  H.  C.  Silsby,  of  Seneca 
Falls. )  Xhis,  was  named  Louis  Campau. 
It  was  tested  May  29,  in  Monroe  street, 
and  with  suction  from  a  reservoir  at  the 
corner  of  Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets,  threw 
a  stream  nearly  eighty  feet  high  at  Division 
street.  These  two  were  made  to  suffice 
for  several  years.  Another  and  larger  one 
was  purchased  in  1872.  It  was  called  the 
Valley  City.  In  1873  two  chemical  fire 
extinguishers  were  purchased  and  added  to 
the  apparatus  of  the  Department.  In  1875 
the  electric  bell  fire  alarm  system  was  estab- 
lished. For  this  use,  in  1878,  a  large  bell 
was  procured  and  hung  temporarily  in  a 
wooden  tower  erected  for  the  purpose  near 
the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Ottawa  streets. 
The  bell  was  removed  to  the  City  Hall  upon 
the  completion  of  that  building.  Another 
bell  for  this  use  is  at  Engine  House  No.  3, 
corner  of  Front  and  Second  streets.  Each 
engine  House  is  also  provided  with  a  gong 
which  sounds  the  alarm  simultaneously  with 
these  bells. 

THE    PRESENT    STATUS. 

The  Fire  Department  property  in   1888 
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included  eight  engine  houses  and  lots,  four 
steamers,  two  chemical  engines,  eight  hose 
carts  and  wagons,  two  hook  and  ladder 
trucks,  thirty- seven  horses,  16,750  feet  of 
hose,  fifty-nine  alarm  boxes,  fifty-one  miles 
of  telegraph  wire,  eleven  gongs,  eleven  call 
bells,  two  large  and  four  smaller  bells,  and 
one  repeater  and  attachment,  which,  with 
the  miscellaneous  property  of  the  Depart- 
ment, were  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
$130,000. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Fire  Department  is 
undoubtedly  second  to  none  in  the  country, 
as  now  constituted,  in  the  excellence  of  its 
system,  the  thoroughness  of  its  discipline, 
and  in  its  spirit  and  efficiency.  It  is  one  of 
the  institutions  of  which  the  city  may  justly 
be  proud;    expensive   perhaps,   but   worth 


season.  Isaac  Leonard  was  the  contractor. 
That  was  Engine  House  No.  1.  The  sec- 
ond engine  house  provided  by  the  city,  was 
on  a  lot  now  comprising  the  north  end  of 
the  site  of  the  present  much  enlarged  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Kent  street  and  Crescent 
avenue.  The  next  one  was  on  a  lot  pur- 
chased in  1859  a  little  north  of  Bridge 
street  on  Scribner  street.  The  earlier  brick 
engine  houses  were  considered  good  for 
their  day,  but  have  been  superseded  by 
much  finer  structures.  The  engine  houses 
in  1888,  the  property  of  the  city,  are: 

No.  1.  Built  in  1868  at  49  Lagrave 
street.  A  four  wheeled  hose  carriage  and  a 
chemical  engine  are  stationed  there.  Cap- 
tains— Richard  Roberts,  John  Smith.  Lieu- 
tenant— Isaac  Sonke. 
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vastly  more  than   it  costs,  in  its   saving 
life  and  property  imperiled  by  fire. 


of 


THE    ENGINE    HOUSES. 


Prior  to  1855  no  engine  house  was  owned 
by  the  corporation.  The  village  at  first 
rented  the  Prospect  Hill  school  house  for 
storing  the  engine,  and  after  that  the  city 
rented  quarters  for  fire  apparatus  in  the  rear 
basement  of  a  wood  building  where  the 
Luce  block  is,  also  a  place  by  the  livery 
stable  at  the  corner  of  Fountain  and  Ionia 
streets,  and  some  other  places.  In  the  fall 
of  1854  a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  west 
corner  at  the  junction  of  Monroe  and  Spring 
streets,  and  a  brick  engine  house,  the  first 
of  the  sort,   was  built  there    the  following 


No.  2.  At  220  Barclay  street,  built  in 
1879.  Has  a  rotary  Silsby  engine,  and  a 
hose  carriage.  Captain — J.  Anthon  Brown. 
Lieutenant — Fred  N.  Jennings. 

No.  3.  Corner  Front  and  Second  streets. 
A  chemical  engine,  a  hook  and  ladder  truck, 
and  a  Button  fire  engine  are  kept  there. 
Capacity  of  engine — 1,100  gallons  per  min- 
ute. Captains  —  William  Scott,  Frank 
Lemon,  Charles  Berger.  Lieutenants — 
George  Rowley,  Charles  Spencer. 

No.  4.  Corner  Kent  street  and  Crescent 
avenue;  a  fine  house,  rebuilt  in  1876. 
Equipment — four  wheeled  hose  carriage  and 
hook  and  ladder  truck,  with  300  feet  of  lad- 
ders. Captains — David  Walker,  Archie 
McDougal.       Lieutenant — William    Tuffts. 
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No.  5.  Corner  Canal  and  Leonard  streets. 
Button  engine,  with  capacity  to  throw  700 
gallons  per  minute;  four  wheeled  hose  car- 
riage. House  built  in  1879.  Captain — 
Truman  Smith.  Lieutenant — Theodore  E. 
Bellaire. 

No.  6.  Junction  of  Grandville  and  Ells- 
worth avenues.  Erected  in  1877.  Hose 
cart,  four  wheeled,  built  by  Charles  E. 
Belknap.  Captain — Luke  Kerwin.  Lieu- 
tenant— Thomas  McMullen. 

No.  7.  Established  at  348  Scribner  street 
— not  fully  equipped. 

No.  8.  Corner  Jefferson  and  Veto  streets. 
Built  in  1883.  First-class  Silsby  engine, 
with  capacity  of  6,000  gallons  per  minute. 
Four  wheeled  hose  carriage,  rebuilt  by  the 
Leitelt  Brothers.  Captain— W.  B.  Fitz- 
patrick.      Lieutenant — Edward  Porter. 

HEADS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Heads  of  the 
Fire  Department  since  its  reorganization  in 
1859: 


Term. 

Chief  Engineer. 

First  Assistant. 

1860 

James  Cavanaugh 

George  H.  White 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Philip  H.  Edge 

1864 

Benj.  A.  Harlan 

1865 

1866 

Elliott  Judd 

1867 

William  A.  Hyde 

James  Paul 

Benj.  F.  Porter 

John  Gezon 

1868 

William  A.  Hyde         

1869-70 

William  A.  Hyde 

1871 

William  A.  Hyde 

1872 

William  A.  Hyde 

1873-75 

1876-79 

Charles  E.  Belknap 

1880 

1881-90 

Solon  W.  Baxter 

♦January  to  September. 

Superintendents  of  Alarms — Preston  V. 
Merrifield,  1875-80;  John  W.  Chase,  1881; 
Henry  C.  Bettinghouse,  1882-89. 

THE    GALLANT    FIREMEN. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetically  arranged 
list  of  the  firemen,  from  the  organization  of 
the  Board  till  April  30,  1888,  with  dates  of 
appointment: 


Addison,  Wm 1882 

Adrien,  Homer 1884 

Baker,   Eddie 1882 

Beamer,  Frederick  .  1888 
Beebe,  Charles  W..  1886 
Beekman,  Henry. .  .1884 

Belknap,  T.  R 1870 

Bellair,  T.  E 1881 

Berger,  Charles 1880 

Bird,  George 1882 

Bissonette,  Joseph.  .1884 

Blake,  John  Jr 1880 

Bliss,  Frank 1888 

Branch,  John 1886. 

Brown,  J.  Anthon.,1880 

Brown,  Frank 1883 

Bullis,  Avery 1885 

Butler,  Thomas 1881 

Byrne,  James 1876 

Callahan,  A.  E 1881 

Chase,  John  W 1881 

Chism,  Chisholm.  ..1882 

Clark,  Fred  W 1887 

Collins,  James 1882 

Collins,  Philip 1880 

Collins,  W 1881 

Conner,  John  H 1881 

Cooney,  Charles  . .  .  1883 

Crissey,  A.  S 1881 

Cummings,  Julius..  1886 
Cunningham,  W.  J.  1880 
DeCells,  Eugene. .  .1883 
Denny,  Christopher.  1887 

DeWolf,  A 1881 

Dickerson,  Charles.  1887 
Donahue,  Thomas.  .1880 

Downs,  J.  W 1881 

Eddy,  James 1886 

Emmer,  A.  J .  .1880 

Emmerson,  Thos. . .  1884 

Emmons,  John 1881 

Emmons,  Oscar 1878 

Engel,  John  V 1880 

Farwell,  Peter 1886 

Faulkner,  James . .  .  1887 
Fitzpatrick,  Wm. .  .1880 

Fortier,  J.  B 1880 

Foster,  James 1882 

From,  Oliver 1871 

Fryant,  Dwight 1888 

Fulkson,  Wm 1882 

Garnet,  James 1881 

Gibbons,  Thomas  . .  1854 

Goodrich,  John 1887 

Gorham,  Edwin 1886 

Groskopf ,  August  . .  1885 

Guild,  Elliott 1882 

Hall,  E.  F 1873 

Hamlin,  M  J 1881 

Hammer,  John. .  . .    1885 

Harris,  W.  H 1883 

Hartson,  Louis 1881 

Hathaway,  James  .  .  1882 

Hawk,  W.  T 1884 

Hazeltine,  Bert 1886 

Hembling,  S 1881 

Higgins,  Patrick  . .  .  1882 

Hilton,  Edward 1882 

Horton,  T.  P 1880 

Howard,  Charles. .  .1884 


Howell,  Edward...  1873 
Howell,  Ed.  Jr..  ..1884 

Howell,  James 1873 

Hubbard,  Floyd.  ..1886 
Hum,  Andrew  B. .  .1882 
Hydorn,  George.  ..1885 

Inman,  Wm 1888 

Jackman,  W.  J 1884 

Jenkins,  John  H.  Jr..  1887 
Jennings,  Fred  N./.1881 
Johns,  George  F.  ..1887 
Johnson,   George. .  .1888 

Kean,  Frank 1880 

Keeler,  Wm 1888 

Kelley,  John 1882 

Kennedy,  John 1885 

Kerwin,  John 1884 

Kerwin,  Luke. 1880 

Kerwin,  Mike 1880 

Kirk  wood,  Thos.  B.1880 
Kitts,  Charles  H....1880 

Kyle,  Oliver 1883 

Lamore,  Charles. .  .1884 

Lamore,  Dan 1884 

Leach,  Albert 1882 

Lemon,  Frank 1882 

Lewis,  George  C. .  .1882 

Lyons,  W 1882 

McCall,  Frank 1882 

McCall,   George 1883 

McDermott,  Wm. .  .1888 
McDonald,  George.  1881 
McDougal,  Archie..  1886 
McGarry,  Andrew. .  1882 
McGuire,  Michael.  .1884 
McMullen,  Thos. .  .1881 
Maher,  Michael, . . .  1887 

Marks,  John 1882 

Marvin,  H.  B 1877 

Mason,  John 1887 

Matthews,  Judson.  .1886 
Medbury,  Samuel . .  1886 

Miller,  Alex 1881 

Miller,  Joseph 1878 

Mitchell,  George  F.  1876 
Montgomery,  J  as. .  .1884 
Morgan,  Hugh  J.  ..1881 
Murphy,   Michael.  .1887 

Neal,  Albert 1887 

Nerenhouse,  John.  .1883 
Newhouse,  John.. .  .1883 
Ormond,  Wm.  J.  ..1878 
Osgood,  Wm.  L.  ..1874 

Osgood,  W.  S 1884 

Parker,  George.  .  .  .1875 
Patterson,  Thomas.  1882 

Petrie,  Arthur 1888 

Pierce,   M.  0 1883 

Porter,  Edward 1887 

Porter,  Frank 1881 

Prindle,  Seth 1882 

Putnam,  R.  K.. 1872 

Quinn,  John.. 1880 

Reed,  Wm 1883 

Reetsburg,  Isaac . . .  1884 

Renahan,  John 1884 

Richmond,  A.  J 1875 

Roberts,  E.  A 1874 

Roberts,  George  L. ,  1878 
Roberts,  Richard. . .  1880 
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Rowley,  George 1884 

Sain,   Clinton 1883 

Schneider,  E,  L 1885 

Scott,  Wm 1887 

Sergeant,  Fred 1887 

Seymour,   Glen  C.  .  1882 
Shriver,   Fred  Jr...  1881 

Smith,  Alden 1882 

Smith,  Alf 1882 

Smith,  John  Jr 1880 

Smith,  Truman 1878 

Smith,  Walter 1882 

Snyder,  Henry 1882 

Somers,  William  .  . .  1884 

Sonke,  Garret 1887 

Sonke,  Isaac 1885 

Spencer,  Charles.  .  .1881 
Spoelstra,  George . .  1888 

Steiman,  John. 1885 

Stevenson,  Wm 1887 

Stewart,  Wm 1887 

Stover,  E 1881 


Swan,  W.  A 1882 

Swartz,  John 1882 

Sweet,  Iremus  W. . .  1882 
Taylor,  James  B.  .  .1885 

Taylor,  Thomas 1885 

Thomas,  C 1882 

Tracy,  Frank 1882 

Tryman,  Robert 1880 

Tucker,  Harry 1876 

Tuffts,  Wm... 1882 

VanSteinberg 1881 

Wade,  Mathew 1874 

Walker,  David 1881 

Watterson.J.  K.....1881 
Williams,  Wm.  H..1883 
Winegar,  Andrew..  1887 

Wise,  Wm 1880 

Witters,  Gilbert 1881 

Worful,  Charles. . . .  1885 

Wykes,  Newton 1880 

Young,  Wm.  F.  ....1885 


firemen's  fund  association. 

The  members  of  the  Fire  Department 
have  an  organization  styled  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Firemen's  Association,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  care  and  relief  of  such  of  their 
number  as  may  be  disabled  through  sick- 
ness or  otherwise.  It  was  incorporated 
under  the  law  of  the  State  relating  to  char- 
itable societies,  July  5,  1877.  It  has  been 
a  successful  institution,  and  has  in  its  treas- 
ury a  fund  of  upward  of  $4,500.  Its  fund  is 
kept  up  by  the  payment  of  initiation  fees  of 
$3  each,  supplemented  by  quarterly  dues  of 
$1  from  each  member.  The  disbursements 
are  made  through  a  board  of  trustees,  in 
such  sums  and  under  such  conditions  as  are 
provided  for  in  the  by-laws.  They  include, 
also,  the  burial  expenses  of  deceased  mem- 
bers within  a  given  amount,  and  discretionary 
relief  to  families  of  deceased  members. 
The  first  officers  were:  President,  Warren 
C.  Weatherly;  Vice-President,  W.  W.  Skin- 
ner; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Luce. 

The  present  officers  are:  President,  Thos. 
Taylor;  Vice-President,  William  Tuffts; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Solon  W.  Baxter. 
Trustees:  John  Connors,  James  Faulkner, 
Fred  N.  Jennings,  William  Scott,  George 
Rowley,  Frank  Lemon,  Charles  L.  Howe, 
David  Walker,  Robert  Smith,  Michael 
Fitzpatrick,  Charles  N.  Beebe. 

HENRY  LEMOIN,  Fire  Marshal  of 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  born  January 
28,  1844,  in  the  township  of  Stow,  Summit 
county,  Ohio,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
eleven  children,  who  were  left  fatherless  and 
penniless    when    he   was   but  a   year   old. 


His  educational  advantages  were  those  of 
the  common  district  schools.  Dependent 
from  the  first,  mainly,  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  aid  in  the  care  and  support  of  the 
family  as  well  as  himself,  he  worked  on  a 
farm  from  the  age  of  twelve  until  he  was 
twenty- two  years  old.  Meanwhile,  in  1861, 
the  burning  of  the  family  residence,  involv- 
ing the  total  destruction  of  the  building  and 
goods,  gave  him  his  first  experience  in  fight- 
ing fire.  Afterward  he  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1868  he  came  to 
Grand  Rapids,  where  for  several  years  he 
continued  work  at  his  trade;  after  which  he 
took ,  a  position  in  the  employ  of  the  well- 
known  business  house  of  Shriver,  Weatherly 
&  Co.  of  this  city,  as  collector  and  shipping 
clerk.  While  at  his  trade,  in  1873,  he 
entered  the  fire  service  as  part- pay  Pipeman 
in  No.  1  Hose  Company.  There  he  very 
soon  had  his  abilities  put  to  test;  taking  an 
active  part  and  serving  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  at  the  great  conflagration  in  July  of 
that  year,  on  East  Bridge  and  Kent  streets, 
under  Chief  Shields.  Upon  reorganization 
of  the  Department  he  was  appointed  Fore- 
man of  Steamer  Company  No.  2,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  until  1880,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 6  of  that  year  was  elected  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire 
Department;  which  position  he  has  since 
filled  acceptably  and  with  zeal  and  good 
judgment  and  discretion.  Mr.  Lemoin  mar- 
ried, May  21,  1874,  Harriet  J.  Findlay,  of 
Ada,  Michigan.  They  have  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  named  Roy, 
Bessie,  Ray,  and  Flossie.  In  his  youth  the 
major  part  of  the  expenses  and  care  of  his 
mother  fell  upon  him,  and  to  her  ever  kind 
and  constant  watchfulness  and  advice  does 
he  attribute  what  measure  of  success  he 
has  thus  far  attained  in  life.  Mr.  Lemoin 
became  a  member,  in  1871,  of  Valley  City 
Lodge,  No.  86,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  is  still  in  that  fellowship;  also  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Valley  City  Council,  No.  611,  Royal 
Arcanum,  of  this  city.  The  orderly  and 
well  disciplined  condition  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, its  efficiency  and  its  high  standing 
among  organizations  of  that  kind,  amply 
attest  to  the  capabilties  of  Mr.  Lemoin  as 
a  manager  in  the  important  and  responsible 
position  which  he  has  held  for  nine  years 
continuously  and  still  holds  at  its  head,  and 
to  his  integrity  and  fidelity  as  a  citizen  and 
a  public  officer. 
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RECORD    OF    IMPORTANT    FIRES. 


Next  to  air  and  food  and  water  comes 
fire  as  among  the  most  indispensable  of  the 
servants  of  humanity.  But  it  is  also  some- 
times among  the  most  dreaded  of  scourges, 
in  cities  and  villages,  coming  as  its  destruc- 
tive visitations  do,  unheraled,  "like  a  thief 
in  the  night. "  Especially  during  the  earlier 
growth,  when  buildings  are  of  wood  and 
inflammable  material  abounds  on  every  side, 
is  a  sudden  conflagration  among  the  most 
serious  of  disasters,  meaning  destruction  to 
the  proceeds  of  years  of  hard  labor,  and 
sudden  poverty  to  many  whose  earthly  pos- 
sessions are  all  in  their  humble  homes  or 
residences.  Grand  Rapids  has  not  escaped 
the  common  lot;  its  citizens  have  experi- 
enced their  full  share  of  calamities  by  fire. 
A  list  of  them  is  of  interest  to  the  reader  of 
local  history.  In  that  here  appended  only 
the  most  notable  are  given  brief  mention, 
as  waymarks  along  the  pathway  of  years. 
It  could  not  be  well  made  complete;  but 
includes  the  most  prominent  of  the  fires  of 
the  past  fifty  years  in  this  city,  accounts 
of  which  have  caught  attention  in  the 
researches  connected  with  this  work.  In 
most  cases  the  losses  mentioned  in  round 
numbers  are  the  minimum  estimates,  and 
the  figures  only  approximate;  it  being  much 
easier  to  estimate  than  to  appraise  such 
damages.  Only  in  losses  of  $10,000  or 
upward  are  the  amounts  given. 

1844.  July  12,  the  Courthouse  which 
stood  on  the  Public  Square.  A  two- story 
wood  building,  originally  costing  about 
$5,000. 

1849.  February  22,  burning  of  the  school 
house  of  District  No.  1,  the  first  one  built 
here. 

1850.  January  14,  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
a  house  erected  by  Richard  Godfroy  in 
1834;  south  corner  of  Monroe  and  Ottawa 
streets.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kilroy,  mother  and 
sister  of  the  priest,  perished  in  the  fire. 

1 85 1.  December     16,    C.    W.    Taylor's 


tannery  at  Coldbrook;    loss,   $10,000.     He 
received  through  the  postoffice  the  following: 

Grand  Rapids,  Dec.  16,  1851. 
Damn  you,  you  have  got  it  at  last.     I  told  you  I 
would  have  revenge.    Yours  truly,  in  trouble. 

The  engine  house,  which  stood  on  Pros- 
pect Hill,  was  burned  the  same  morning. 

1853.  April  8,  John  Westcott's  house, 
corner  Monroe  and  Spring  streets. 

1854.  January  15,  saw  mills  of  H.  S. 
Wartrous  and  David  Caswell,  Mill  street, 
just  below  Bridge.  May  16,  four  buildings 
on  north  side  of  Monroe  above  Ionia  street. 
Another  torn  down  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  fire. 

1855.  February  10,  Bridge  Street  House; 
total  loss. 

1856.  February  5,  Taylor's  Coldbrook 
tannery  (second  time);  $12,000. 

1857.  February  27,  several  buildings 
west  of  Canal  street  and  south  of  the  Kent 
Mill.  March  19,  Hovey  &  Company's  plas- 
ter mill,  below  city  line,  west  of  river.  Sep- 
tember 25,  south  side  of  Monroe  between 
McConnell's  and  Luce's  blocks,  and  the 
other  side  opposite  and  up  to  Ottawa  street; 
$75,000. 

1858.  January  27,  roofs  burned  from  three 
stores  at  foot  of  Monroe  street.  March  22, 
two  buildings  next  north  of  Lovett  Block 
on  Canal  and  row  of  buildings  east  on  Pearl, 
to  the  Arcade.  April  5,  Bridge  street  bridge 
and  two  or  three  factories  at  the  east  end; 
$24,000.  November  9,  the  "Old  Red  Ware- 
house," on  river  bank,  below  Louis  street. 

1859.  February  7,  nine  buildings,  includ- 
ing half  a  dozen  stores,  from  Crescent  avenue 
south,  east  side  of  Canal  street;  $30,000. 

i860.  January  23, Taylor  &  Barns'  block, 
county  records,  and  postoffice  building; 
$90,000.  April  15,  fifteen  wood  buildings 
east  of  Canal,  between  Lyon  and  Crescent; 
$15,000.     July  11,  Steamer  Michigan. 

1863.  July  13,  Nearly  all  the  north  half 
of   block    next    south    of    Bridge,    between 
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Canal  and  Kent  streets,  burned  over;  twenty- 
five  buildings;  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

1864.  January  8,  Eagle  Printing  office 
building,  north  side  Lyon,  between  Canal 
and  Kent.  March  17,  several  buildings 
north  of  Pearl  street,  just  east  of  the  Arcade; 
$10,000.  August  7,  dwelling  house  and 
other  buildings,  southwest  corner  Jefferson 
and  Fulton. 

1865.  January  17,  Comstock,  Nelson  & 
Co.'s  Furniture  rooms,  west  side  Canal 
street,  south  of  Huron;  $8,000.  February  1, 
C.  C.  Comstock' s  pail  factory,  Newberry 
street.  October  6,  tannery  on  South  Divis- 
ion, near  Oakes. 

1866.  May  1.  Twamley  block  and  all 
buildings  north  of  Lyon,  between  Canal  and 
Kent,  as  far  as  opposite  Huron,  including 
Union  Hotel;  $100,000.  May  31,  thirteen 
buildings,  including  the  "six  sisters,"  .on 
Ottawa,  below  Louis;  $15,000. 

1867.  May  31,  C.  W.  Taylor's  tannery 
(third  time)  burned;  $12,000.  October  11, 
three  stores,  west  corner  Monroe  and  Ionia. 
December  12,  Berkey  Bros.  &  Co.'s  office 
and  finishing  rooms  on  canal  bridge,  north 
of  Bridge  street;  $10,000.  The  total  losses 
of  this  year,  as  estimated  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Fire  Department,  were  $33,350. 

1868.  October  5,  Valley  City  Woolen 
Mills,  on  river  bank  below  Erie  street  (Col- 
lar &  Seymour);  $25,000. 

1869.  September  7,  Letellier  &  Robin- 
son's sash  and  blind  factory,  corner  Canal 
and  Trowbridge;  $15,000. 

1871.  February  14,  buildings  south  cor- 
ner Monroe  and  Ionia;  $10,000.  April  11, 
large  fire;  began  on  Mill  street,  opposite 
Erie;  burnt  Wilkins  Brothers'  shops  and 
Comstock' s  saw  mill;  crossed  the  canal  and 
burnt  Peirce's  store,  Empire  Hall  (Collins 
block),  and  all  west  of  Canal  street  for  sev- 
eral hundred  feet;  losses  estimated  at  over 
$250,000;  insurance  over  $108,000.  May 
27,  Bronson  House,  corner  Canal  and  Cres- 
cent, and  several  stores;  $25,000.  The 
great  Chicago,  Holland  City  and  Manistee 
fires  occurred  October  8-1 1,  1871. 

1872.  February  20, Sweet's  Hotel  burned; 
$30,000.  May  3,  twelve  buildings  between 
Kent  and  Ottawa,  south  of  East  Bridge 
street,  including  the  Reformed  Church; 
$40,000.  May  8,  Squier's  Opera  House 
and  flouring  mill;  $55,000.  September  20, 
National  Hotel;  $28,000.  September  21, 
Butterworth' s  brick  building  by  the   river 


west  of  the  canal  basin,  used  as  a  coffin 
factory;  damage,  $30,000.  October  30, 
buildings  each  way  from  the  Lovett  block, 
corner  Canal  and  Pearl;  $210,000;  insurance 
upward  of  $100,000.  November  26,  old 
Congregational  Church  and  other  buildings 
beween  Division  and  Spring,  at  Monroe; 
$12,000. 

I^73-  January  2,  Kent  Woolen  Mills 
(John  E.  Earle  owner,  Earle  &  Reynolds 
operators),  Mill  street,  north  of  Bridge; 
$23,000.  May  16,  brush  factory,  west  end 
of  Pearl  street  bridge;  $63,000.  May  23, 
Perkins  Bros.  &  Co. '  s  tannery,  near  railroad 
junction  and  north  city  limits;  $15,000. 
July  13,  about  fifteen  acres  north  of  East 
Bridge,  between  Kent  and  Ionia,  burned 
over,  eighty-eight  city  lots;  nearly  one  hun- 
dred buildings  destroyed,  and  about  130 
families  burned  out.  Losses  not  estimated 
with  any  approach  to  probable  correctness. 
Among  them  was  the  Grand  Rapids  City 
Flouring  Mill,  corner  of  Canal  and  Hastings 
streets,  Rice  &  Tearse;  valued  at  $35,000. 
Insurances  aggregated  upward  of  $166,000. 
The  Christ  brewery,  a  large  establishment, 
and  many  other  fine  buildings,  of  brick 
and  of  wood,  were  included  in  the  property 
destroyed. 

1874.  May  26,  six  buildings,  north  side 
of  West  Bridge  between  Scribner  and 
Turner;  $12,000.  June  4,  Verdier  and 
Brown,  hardware  store,  102  Canal;  $14,000. 
July  7,  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  depot  build- 
ings; $10,000.  July  8,  wholesale  millinery 
store  and  other  buildings  on  Kent,  near 
Lyon;  $23,000.  August  21,  woodenware 
works  and  other  shops  and  warehouse, 
between  Hastings  and  Trowbridge,  east  side 
of  Canal  street;  $25,000.  October  11,  Lake 
Shore  and,  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
freight  depot,  West  Side  (the  first,  a  smaller 
one,  was  burned  July  16).  November  27, 
Pearl  street,  between  Lovett  block  and 
Arcade;  $65,000. 

1875.  June  19,  great  conflagration  on 
West  Bridge  street;  an  area  of  several 
blocks  on  both  sides  from  the  bridge  west- 
ward; upward  of  sixty  business  houses, 
stores,  shops  and  residences  destroyed; 
$240,000.  July  18,  furniture  shops  north- 
west corner  of  Kent  and  Hastings,  Berkey 
&  Gay;  $20, 000.  July  26,  Koster  &  Kruger'  s 
tannery,  corner  Division  and  Prescott ; 
$20,000.  December  17,  steamer  Jenison 
burned  at  the  lower  landing. 
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1876.  May  31,  Michigan  Barrel  Works, 
Canal  street  above  Leonard,  damage  about 
$13,000.  July  28,  Rathbun  House,  Lyon 
and  Botsford  blocks;  $55,000 — Edward  T. 
Parish  lost  his  life.  August  28,  store  north- 
west corner  Fourth  and  Stocking,  with 
stock;  $11,000. 

1877.  September  12,  the  Chief  made 
report  that  there  had  been  seventy- one  fire 
alarms  to  date  in  that  year,  but  the  aggre- 
gate loss  of  property  was  only  a  little  more 
than  $17,000,  as  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment. In  1872  the  total  loss  by  fire  had 
been  $187,000;  in  1873,  $421,000;  in  1874, 
$121,000;  in  1875,  $353>°°°;  in  1876,  $80,- 
000.  This  great  change  was  attributed  to 
the  acquisition  of  good  water  works  and 
improvement  in  the  Fire  Department  ser- 
vice. 

1878.  January  29,  prisoners  attempt  to 
burn  the  jail;  damage  near  $10,000.  April 
15,  Powers  &  Walker  burial  case  factory, 
Front  street,  north  of  Pearl  street  bridge; 
$13,000. 

1879.  June  5,  factories  on  the  East  Side 
canal,  south  of  Bridge  street;  $25,000. 
December  17,  Powers  &  Walker  coffin  fac- 
tory burned  again;  $11,000. 

1880.  March  26,  fire  in  Mohl  block,  east 
side  Canal  street,  near  Bridge.  May  26, 
Grand  Rapids  Plaster  Company  works 
(Eagle  Mills);  $35,000.  June  9,  Luther  & 
Sumner  agricultural  works,  and  Hartman's 
foundry,  Front,  near  Valley  street;  $16,000. 

1881.  January  31,  drug  house  in  Led- 
yard  block,  corner  Pearl  and  Ottawa;  $28,- 
000 — Mrs.  Rose  Lowe  died  by  suffocation. 
February  1,  Novelty  Iron  Works  (Milmine 
&  Co).,  Front,  a  little  north  of  Bridge. 
October  21,  I.  L.  Quimby's  mill,  Canal, 
north  of  Leonard;  $12,000.  November  4, 
Kusterer  brewery,  ice  and  malt  houses  and 
part  of  main  building,  southwest  corner  of 
Ionia  and  Bridge;  $15,000. 

1882.  February  25,  Putnam  &  Brooks' 
candy  factory  and  wholesale  house,  63-65 
Canal;  stock  and  building,  $31,000.  March 
20,  the  New  England  Furniture  Com- 
pany's warerooms;  $25,000.  July  24,  the 
barns  and  other  buildings  and  lumber  yards 
of  Michigan  Barrel  Company,  at  upper  end 


of  Canal  street,  fire  extending  east  and 
southeast  and  across  the  railway;  $80,000. 
July  25,  Grand  Rapids  Bending  Works  and 
saw  mill,  Prescott  street;  $11,000.  August 
1 6,  Mechanics  Block,  northeast  corner  Louis 
and  Campau;  $14, 000.  November  2 1 ,  Kent 
Furniture  Company  warerooms  and  Long' s 
saw  mill,  Front,  North  of  Leonard;  $74,000. 

1883.  February  5,  Eagle  Hotel;  $18,000; 
April  21,  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  factory, 
Butterworth  avenue;  $40,000.  May  25, 
Carpet  Sweeper  factory,  near  upper  end  of 
canal;  $13,000.  May  26,  Noble  &  Com- 
pany plaster  mill;  $40,000. 

1884.  March  12,  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper 
factory  and  buildings  north,  between  canal 
and  river,  including  woolen  mill,  felt  boot 
shops,  Novelty  Company's  works,  C.  C. 
Comstock's  saw  mill,  to  opposite  Erie  street; 
$150,000. 

1885.  June  29,  Grand  Rapids  Manufac- 
turing Company  works,  South  Front,  near 
Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Railroad 
bridge;  $30,000.  July  18,  DeGraaf,  Vriel- 
ing  &  Co.,  planing  mill,  corner  South  Ionia 
and  Bartlett;  $25,000.  September  13,  in 
Giant  Clothing  Store,  McReynolds  Block,* 
$20,000. 

1886.  February  5,  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.  Car 
Shops,  near  south  line  of  city;  $22,400. 
October  7,  Union  Furniture  Company  fac- 
tory, saw  mill  and  stock,  north  of  railroad 
junction,  above  city  line,  in  Walker;  $70,000. 
December  24,  in  Strahan  &  Long  furniture 
factory,  Front,  near  Pearl  street  bridge; 
$11,000.  December  25,  Powers  &  Walker 
burial  casket  factory,  north  of  west  end  of 
Pearl  street  bridge;  $15,000. 

1887.  June  9,  boarding  stable,  Ottawa 
near  Louis;  eleven  horses  burned,  including 
seven  trained  ponies.  November  27,  Nel- 
son, Matter  &  Company  furniture  warerooms 
and  office  building,  extending  from  Lyon  to 
Huron,  east  side  of  Lock  street;    $150,000. 

1888.  August  2,  fire  in  shops  of  Grand 
Rapids  Steel  Nail  Company,  Worden  Fur- 
niture Company  and  Blackmore  Art  Com- 
pany; Front,  near  Pearl  street  bridge, 
building  owned  by  W.  H.  Powers;  $10,000. 
December  6,  at  the  Harrison  Wagon  Works; 
$15,000. 


CHAPTER     XXI. 


IMMIGRATION    AND    NATIVITIES. 


The  white  colonists  of  Grand  Rapids  were 
immigrants,  coming  chiefly  at  first  from  the 
New  England  States,  New  York  and  Ohio. 
There  has  been  a  steady  tide  of  immigration 
from  that  day  to  this,  not  only  from  other 
States  but  from  foreign  countries;  insomuch 
that  as  late  as  1870,  of  a  total  population  of 
50,540  in  Kent  county,  12,094  were  born  in 
other  countries,  and  only  19,856  were  born 
in  Michigan.  In  1880,  of  a  total  in  the 
county  of  73,253,  the  foreign  born  numbered 
17,420,  the  native  born  55,833,  and  of  the 
latter  only  34,368  were  natives  of  Michigan. 
In  1870,  of  the  foreign  born  3,664  were  from 
British  America;  1,108  from  England  and 
Wales,  2,093  from  Ireland,  296  from  Scot- 
land, 1,722  from  Germany,  2,554  from  Hol- 
land, 60  from  France,  and  213  from  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Of  the  native  population  of 
the  county  in  that  year,  11,040  were  born 
in  New  York  State,  2,434  in  Ohio,  1,040 
in  Pennsylvania,  401  in  Indiana,  arid  725  in 
Vermont.  In  1880,  of  the  county  popula- 
tion 4,312  were  born  in  British  America, 
1,400  in  England  and  Wales,  2,236  in 
Ireland,  356  in  Scotland,  2,511  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  5,186  in  Holland,  66  in 
France,  513  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  11,452 
in  New  York,  3,102  in  Ohio,  1,587  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  724  in  Vermont.  Without 
going  into  details  of  smaller  numbers,  this 
may  give  a  general  idea  of  the  diversity  and 
relative  proportions  of  nativities  of  persons 
in  this  county  for  the  years  mentioned. 
Something  like  this  has  been  the  mixed 
character  of  the  community  of  Kent  county 
from  the  beginning  up.  In  the  city,  since 
the  date  of  its  incorporation,  the  proportion 
of  foreign  to  native  population  has  been 
somewhat  greater;  being,  for  example,  5,7.25 
foreign  to  10,782  native-born  in  1870,  leav- 
ing out  100  colored  persons — for  other  years 
there  is  a  lack  of  exact  data. 

A  few7  Irish  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in 
J^35,    to   work   at    digging    the    canal    or 


mill  race,  and  in  the  early  years  a  few 
French  people,  in  addition  to  those  con- 
nected with  the  fur  trade,  joined  the 
settlement.  Again  in  1841,  or  about  the 
time  of  the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  came 
more  Irish  workers,  but  aside  from  these 
the  accessions  from  foreign  countries  during 
the  first  dozen  years  were  not  numerous. 
In  1842  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  a  local  society  formed  for  the 
promotion  of  immigration,  and  John  Ball 
was  appointed  the  resident  agent.  In  the 
following  year  the  newspapers  began  to 
complain  that  there  was  not  enough  effort 
made  to  induce  immigration  to  Michigan — 
immigrants  were  slipping  by  into  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  This  was 
due  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  boatmen 
on  the  lakes,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
very  discouraging  reports  which  had  been 
made  in  previous  years  by  Government 
officials  and  others,  of  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Michigan.  One  of  those 
reports  made  at  an  early  day  described  the 
country  as  abounding  in  lakes,  swamps, 
marshes,  and  narrow,  sluggish  streams,  with 
spaces  of  poor,  barren,  sandy  lands  bearing 
scarcely  any  vegetation.  It  said  further: 
"Taking  the  country  altogether  so  far  as 
has  been  explored,  and  to  all  appearances, 
together  with  the  information  received  con- 
cerning the  balance,  it  is  so  bad  there  would 
not  be  more  than  one  acre  out  of  a  hundred, 
if  there  would  be  one  out  of  a  thousand, 
that  would  in  any  case  admit  of  cultivation. " 
This  extract  is  from  a  report  of  a  surveyor, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  requiring  that 
2,000,000  acres  of  land  be  surveyed  in  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  to  be  set  apart  for 
soldiers  of  the  War  with  Great  Britain.  It 
is  doubtful  if  that  surveyor  came  far  into 
Michigan. 

John  Almy  was  appointed  Immigration 
Agent  by  Governor  Barry,  in  the  spring  of 
1845,  and   the  State   that    year   made   an 
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appropriation  of  $700  to  encourage  immi- 
gration. John  Almy  and  Edmund  B.  Bost- 
wick,  of  Grand  Rapids,  issued  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  induce- 
ments and  advantages  here  for  settlement, 
copies  of  which  they  sent  east  for  distribu- 
tion where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  These 
initial  efforts  materially  aided  in  attracting 
attention  to  the  Grand  River  Valley. 

In  1846  came  the  advance  company  of  the 
Holland  Colony  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  A.  C.  Van  Raalte — seventeen  families. 
They  landed  in  New  York  November  4,  but 
did  not  reach  Holland  until^February,  1847. 
In  March,  1847,  about  150  more  arrived, 
and  hundreds  more  came  that  season.  The 
majority  of  these  Holland  colonists  settled 
in  or  near  where  now  is  the  City  of  Holland, 
Ottawa  county,  on  the  tract  which  Dr.  Van 
Raalte  had  selected  for  them.  But  a  very 
large  number,  in  search  of  employment  or 
business,  came  to  Grand  Rapids  and  settled 
here.  Large  additions  were  made  to  their 
number  in  1848-49.  July  4,  1849,  the 
Enquirer  said :  ' '  Some  one  hundred  or  more 
Dutchmen  (Hollanders,  we  believe,)  arrived 
at  Grandville  last  week.  They  are  the 
advance  guard  of  about  500  who  have  come 
in  a  body  to  this  river."  And  again,  Sep- 
tember 19:  "During  the  past  week  our 
streets  have  been  'taken  by  the  Dutch.' 
The  Hollanders  have  resorted  here  in 
uncommon  numbers,  and  their  ox  teams 
have  made  quite  a  caravan."  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  almost  yearly,  there 
have  been  large  accessions  of  this  class  of 
hardy,  industrious  people  to  our  population. 
In  1854  the  Hollanders  of  the  city  formed 
an  immigration  society  to  aid  poor  people 
in  their  native  country,  desiring  to  emigrate, 
to  come  here.  In  1880  and  1881  especially, 
came  colonies  of  from  200  to  300  each,  of 
whom  doubtless  more  than  one-half  stopped 
in  Grand  Rapids,  the  others  going  west  or 
north.  As  to  the  number  of  Hollanders 
now  here,  there  are  no  data  set  down  in  the 
State  census  reports;  but  according  to  the 
United  States  census  they  outnumber  in 
the  county  any  other  class  of  foreign-born 
residents.  In  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  this  city  are  large  numbers  of 
Holland  nativity  or  parentage;  steady,  care- 
ful and  trusty  workmen. 

The  immigration  from  Ireland  has  been 
constant  from  the  beginning.  Many  Irish, 
about  1848,  fled  from  the  mother  country  as 


fast  as  they  could  get  away,  being  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  British  Government  on 
account  of  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
O'  Brien  and  other  patriots  of  that  period. 
Considerable  numbers  of  Irish  families  had 
.  previously  settled  about  the  Rapids  and  in 
this  vicinity,  and  from  that  time  for  several 
years  their  accessions  from  newcomers  were 
steady  and  large.  There  had  been  in  fact 
as  early  as  1846  Irish  relief  movements  here, 
and  liberal  contributions  of  funds  (consider- 
ing the  smallness  and  comparative  poverty 
of  the  place)  in  aid  of  the  suffering  classes 
in  Ireland,  who  had  been  brought  to  great 
distress  by  the  prevalence^of  potato-rot  and 
other  disasters,  as  well  as  by  political  com- 
plications. The  comers  here  had  great 
affection  for  and  strong  sympathies  with 
those  left  upon  the  old  sod,  and  were  con- 
stantly sending  such  relief  supplies  as  they 
could  spare  not  only,  but  funds  to  enable 
them  to  come  over  and  share  the  advantages 
of  free  government  in  a  new  country.  The 
later  Fenian  troubles,  and  the  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  exactions  of  landlords, 
familiar  to  everybody,  have  served  also  to 
keep  up  a  steady  stream  of  immigration 
from  Ireland,  of  which  the  Grand  Rapids 
region  has  taken  its  full  share.  They  form 
a  not  inconsiderable  factor  of  the  population, 
assimilate  readily  under  our  customs  and 
institutions,  and  in  the  main  become  a  pat- 
riotic and  energetic  class  of  citizens. 

The  German  people  in  large  numbers  , 
seem  to  have  taken  a  great  liking  to  this 
country  and  its  institutions,  almost  equal  to 
that  which  they  have  for  their  national 
beverage.  A  few  of  them  settled  in  and 
about  Grand  Rapids  before  1840.  Among 
the  earliest  here  were  the  Cordes  family, 
Anthony  and  Elizabeth,  with  seven  sons 
and  one  daughter,  of  whom  and  their 
descendants  a  large  number  are  now  living  in 
the  city  and  neighboring  towns.  They  came 
from  Westphalia,  Germany,  in  1836,  and 
settled  in  Clinton  county,  and  there  started 
and  named  the  town  of  Westphalia.  From 
there  they  came  here  in  the  k'hard  winter" 
of  1842-43.  Prior  te»  1850  also  came  the 
Thomes,  Kusterers,  Christs,  Tusches,  and 
other  German  families  who  have  since  been 
more  or  less  prominently  identified  with  the 
history  and  development  of  the  city.  As  a 
class  the  German  immigrants  are  a  stalwart 
people;  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and 
withal   eminently  social   and   musical.      In 
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point  of  numbers  they  form  a  large  and 
influential  class  of  those  who  have  come 
across  the  seas.  Among  the  skilled  mechan- 
ics and  expert  workmen  in  our  factories  are 
many  of  German  nativity  or  descent.  From 
the  refugees  of  1848  to  the  latest  free 
comers  they  are  alike  fervid  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  love  for  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
October  6,  1883,  the  Germans  by  nativ- 
ity and  descent  of  this  city  held  a  bicen- 
tennial celebration  of  German  immigration 
to  this  country — of  the  landing  at  Ger- 
mantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia, 
October  6,  1683,  of  their  first  colony,  of 
thirteen  Quaker  families.  It  was  a  notable 
occasion  among  enthusiastic  anniversary 
jubilees  in  Grand  Rapids.  A  procession 
over  two  miles  long  paraded  the  streets,  in 
which  the  city  officers,  policemen,  bands, 
military  companies  and  Grand  Army  Posts 
joined,  and  the  local  German  societies  were 
out  in  full  numbers.  There  were  large  del- 
egations from  abroad — Kalamazoo  German 
societies  came  in  uniform.  The  Michigan 
Staats-  Zeitung  and  the  Sonntags-Blatt  of  this 
city  were  in  line  with  displays,  the  former 
representing  a  wilderness  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  William  Penn  and  two  Indians  in  con- 
sultation, the  latter  a  modern  printing  office. 
The  Grand  Rapids  Turn  Verein  represented 
the  first  German  immigrants  in  costume. 
There  was  also  a  very  large  trades  display — 
workmen  dressed  according  to  their  avoca- 
tions, butchers,  brewers  with  big  casks, 
maltsters  with  big  shovels,  coopers,  bakers, 
a  Vienna  bakery  turning  out  old  bread  and 
new,  and  almost  every  variety  of  store  and 
shop.  Prominent  native  as  well  as  German 
tradesmen  and  merchants  joined  in  the 
jubilee. 


Crops  in  Norway  and  Sweden  had  been 
poor  for  about  seven  years  prior  to  1870. 
Much  distress  prevailed  there,  and  emigrants 
from  those  countries  were  going  through 
Michigan  to  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and 
other  western  points.  Those  people  came 
largely  in  colonies.  Rev.  J.  P.  Tustin,  in 
1 87 1,  went  to  Europe,  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road Company  and  others  interested  in 
foreign  immigration, and  succeeded  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  many  of  the  Scandina- 
vians to  Michigan.  Through  his  and  other 
similar  efforts  nearly  a  thousand  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  have  become  residents 
hereabout,  a  large  proportion  of  them  at 
Grand  Rapids.  There  is  quite  an  admix- 
ture here  also  of  Polanders.  In  the  census 
tables,  British  America  is  given  as  the 
country  from  which  a  very  large  portion  of 
our  foreign-born  population  came  here.  But 
undoubtedly  a  great  number  of  these  also 
were  born  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Our  com- 
munity is  made  up  of  a  mixture  from  many 
nationalities  and  bloods;  the  natives  outnum- 
bering the  total  of  the  foreigners,  however, 
in  the  ratio  of  about  three  to  one.  But  the 
immigrants  assimilate  rapidly,  generally 
take  immediate  steps  for  naturalization,  and 
on  becoming  citizens  shoSv  equal  readiness 
with  the  Yankee  people  to  vote  and  accept 
office,  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
attaching  thereto.  They  heard  of  this  val- 
ley and  its  attractions  at  a  very  early  day, 
and  for  the  last  forty  years  there  has  been 
little  need  of  immigration  societies.  They 
heeded  not  much  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  getting  here,  they  have  come  freely  and 
they  like  their  new  home. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


POLITICAL    PARTIES    AND    ELECTIONS. 


Michigan  was  not  a  State  when  this  town 
was  settled,  and  for  the  local  elections  in 
the  first  few  years  there  was  little  or  no 
division  politically.  At  the  first  town  elec- 
tion in  1834,  there  were  offices  for  all  the 
voters  present,  and  for  some  of  them  two 
apiece.  In  those  days  the  local  officers 
worked  for  the  public  good  with  small  or  no 
salary.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
and  until  the  establishment  of  a  local  Board 
of  Supervisors,  Rix  Robinson  as  a  represen- 
tative of  this  region  in  county  councils,  was 
wont  to  travel  on  foot  to  Kalamazoo,  bear- 
ing his  own  expenses,  for  the  small  pittance 
of  $1.50  per  day.  At  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  1836,  Michigan  had  three  • 
electoral  votes,  though  her  admission  as  a 
State  was  not  then  consummated.  Grand 
Rapids  had  no  newspaper,  and  the  fervor 
of  local  political  patriotism  was  expended 
principally  in  talk.  Yet  in  Kent  county  54 
votes  were  cast  for  Van  Buren,  and  7  which 
in  the  returns  were  classed  as  "scattering." 
The  Anti- Masonic  party  flurry  had  subsided, 
and  voters  at  this  time  were  aligned  in 
two  parties,  Democratic  and  Whig.  This 
town  was  almost  wholly  Democratic,  and 
town  and  county  voted  nearly  unanimously 
for  Stevens  T.  Mason  for  first  Governor  of 
the  State.  Grand  Rapids  was  the  voting 
place  for  all  the  region  west  and  north, 
then  attached  to  Kent  county  for  judicial 
purposes,  and  in  1837  people  came-  here 
from  Muskegon  and  Grand  Haven  to  vote. 
They  came  up  the  river  by  steamboat,  and 
on  landing  formed  in  procession  and  marched 
to  the  polls  at  the  Bridge  Street  House 
(then  called  Kent  Hotel).  Samuel  Baker 
("Big  Baker,"  height  6  feet  7  inches)  headed 
the  line,  carrying  a  flag;  followed  by  Rix 
Robinson  and  his  five  brothers,  and  L.  G. 
Baxter,  all  tall  men.  Alanson  Cramton 
officiated  as  bugler.  In  an  address  to  the 
pioneers  at  Muskegon,  August  16,  1 
Thomas  D.  Gilbert  said  : 


I  well  remember  making  the  journey  from  Grand 
Haven  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1837,  to  cast  my  first  vote 
at  the  election  that  enrolled  Michigan  in  the  sister- 
hood of  States.  I  do  not  think  Muskegon  was  repre- 
sented in  the  boatload  of  about  fifty  Democrats  and 
three  Whigs  who  attended  that  election.  Stevens 
T.  Masdn,  the  first  Governor  of  Michigan,  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  but  three 
years  later  we  (that  is  the  Whigs)  had  the  pleasure 
of  burying  the  other  side  out  of  sight,  with  Old 
Tippecanoe  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 

At  the  first  village  election  in  1838,  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast  was  141;  in 
several  subsequent  years  the  vote  was  light 
at  local  elections,  and  the  records,  there- 
fore, do  not  indicate  the  full  number  of  act- 
ual voters.  In  1843  the-  highest  given  any 
candidate  for  Trustee  was  forty-four.  In 
1844  the  Democrats  had  a  small  majority  in 
the  county.  The  Whigs  elected  Sheriff  and 
Register,  and  the  Democrats  the  rest  of  the 
county  officers.  The  total  vote  of  the 
county  in  that  year  was  1,072.  In  1845  the 
highest  vote  cast  at  the  village  election  was 
145;  on  the  question  of  license  for  liquor 
selling,  141  votes  were  cast.  In  the  town- 
ship the  Democrats  had  an  average  majority 
of  40.  In  the  spring  of  1849  the  vote  of 
Grand  Rapids  Township  was  362,  nearly 
evenly  divided  between  the  Democrats  and 
Whigs.  In  the  county  the  Democrats 
elected  the  majority  of  the  Supervisors. 

At  the  first  and  second  village  elections 
the  Whigs  had  begun  to  show  some  strength, 
.  but  there  was  little  of  the  excitement  of 
party  spirit  until  the  Presidential  election  of 
1840,  when  as  above  intimated  the  tables 
were  nearly  turned,  the  vote  of  the  county 
being  319  Whig  to  320  Democratic.  In 
that  year,  of  the  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too"  canvass  against  Van  Buren,  party 
spirit  ran  high,  and  the  local  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  were  about  as  great  here  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Log  cabins, 
hard  cider  and  coon  skins  on  the  one  side, 
and  roosters  and  hickory  poles  on  the  other, 
were  the  favorite  party  emblems  during  the 
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canvass.  Delegations  from  all  the  country 
round  came  in  to  village  mass-meetings, 
eating  houses  were  crowded,  tables  in  the 
open  air  were  bounteously  loaded,  and 
johnny-cake  and  cider  and  whisky  were 
disbursed  freely.  A  local  Liberty  Party 
organization  was  formed  in  1841,  which 
nominated  James  Ballard  as  candidate  for 
the  State  Legislature,  and  gave  him  sixteen 
votes;  while  661  votes  were  cast  for  George 
W.  Dexter,  Democrat,  and  428  for  William 
B.  Hawks,  Whig,  in  this  Representative 
district,  comprising  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Ionia  and  Ottawa,  and  northward.  This 
Liberty  Party  was  a  plant  of  rapid  growth, 
and  from  it  sprang  the  Free  Soil  party  of 
1848  and  1852,  and  the  Free  Democratic 
party,  holding  a  distinct  and  fast-growing 
organization  until  finally  merged  in  the 
Republican  party  in  1854.  The  canvass  of 
1844  was  substantially  a  repetition  of  that 
of  1840,  with  somewhat  less  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  though  quite  as  rabid  in  news- 
paper warfare.  Among  the  Democratic 
political  couplets  of  the  time  was  this: 

"Those  sheets  what  have  the  biggest  lies  in, 
Go  strong  for  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen." 

The  canvass  of  1848,  coming  just  after 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  was  also  a 
lively  one,  in  which  at  the  election  the 
Whigs  had  a  plurality  in  Grand  Rapids  of 
24  votes.  The  Whigs  held  a  mass- meeting 
on  the  public  square,  which  was  addressed 
in  behalf  of  their  national  ticket  by  Zacha- 
riah  Chandler,  of  Detroit.  October  24  a 
similar  Democratic  mass-meeting  was  held 
in  the  same  place,  and  addressed  by  Charles 
E.  Stuart,  of  Kalamazoo,  and  a  free  dinner 
was  given  at  the  National  and  the  Rathbun 
House  to  attendants  from  out  of  town. 
Those  were  very  enthusiastic  gatherings, 
and  much  larger  than  had  ever  before  been 
assembled  here.  The  Free  Democrats  held 
a  convention  at  the  Court  House,  October 
28,  and  nominated  candidates  for  county 
officers. 

The  first  city  election  ran  rather  strongly 
upon  party  lines,  as  had  also  the  village 
election  of  the  previous  month,  April  1,  1850, 
in  both  of  which  the  Whigs  were  victorious, 
and  about  which  the  Eitquirer  (Democratic) 
indulged  in  the  following  comments,  April 
3,  1850: 

Monday,  being  the  first  of  April,  the  Whigs  in  this 
town  were  served  a  regular  trick,  were  fooled  by  a 


victory,  in  the  election  of  their  whole  ticket  by  an 
average  majority  of  15,  excepting  two  constables. 
We  shall  soon  be  organized  in  and  about  these  pre- 
cincts under  a  city  charter,  and  thus  shall  oust  these 
Whig  officers,  "just  as  easy." 

Again,  May  15,  after  the  City  election, 
the  Enquirer  remarked: 

We  have  got  a  City  Charter;  the  Whigs  have  had 
an  election  under  it;  now  let  us  see  the  use  of  it;  its 
benefit;  now  let's  see  the  exercise  of  the  more  efficient 
authority  it  has  been  represented  as  possessing,  and 
has  been  promised  to  wield.  The  Democracy,  ever 
and  instinctively  jealous  of  incorporated  and  largely 
aggregated  powers,  have  in  a  sincere  desire  for  the  pub- 
lic good  opposed  no  hindrance  to  the  Incorporation,  nor 
any  to  the  organization  tinder  it;  quietly  letting  the 
Whigs  get  their  charter  and  elect  their  chosen  men 
under  it;  and  now  will  await  with  patience  and  hope 
the  vast  improvement  and  increase  of  municipal 
prosperity,  health  and  happiness,  these  gentlemen 
have  undertaken  to  produce  by  this  particular  polit- 
ical machinery.     Tune: — "  Paddle  your  swift  canoe." 

The  canvass  of  1852  was  a  warm  one 
locally  as  well  as  generally.  The  Whigs 
held  a  mass-meeting  October  2,  on  the  pub- 
lic square,  addressed  by  Z.  Chandler  and 
other  speakers.  October  14,  a  Democratic 
mass-meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place. 
During  the  speech  the  platform  broke  down 
under  the  weight  of  the  people  upon  it, 
which  raised  a  shout  from  the  Whigs  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  A  lumber  wagon 
with  a  tall  hickory  in  it  was  drawn  upon  the 
ground,  in  which  General  Cass  took  his 
stand  and  finished  his  address.  Both  of 
these  were  large  meetings  for  those  days, 
above  five  thousand  people  being  present 
upon  each  occasion.  Early  in  this  year,  the 
Free  Democrats,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Public  Hall,  perfected  a  local  organization, 
and  issued  a  declaration  indorsing  the 
Pittsburg  Free  Democratic  platform,  and 
declaring  in  favor  of:  1.  Freedom  of  the 
public  lands  to  actual  settlers,  except  .the 
cost  of  survey  and  transfer.  2.  Limitation 
of  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  acquired  by 
one  person  or  family.  3.  Natural  and  equal 
rights  to  all,  regardless  of  color  or  clime. 
4.  A  free  elective  franchise.  5.  The  enact- 
ment of  no  laws,  either  by  Congress  or  State 
Legislatures  granting  special  privileges. 
6.  Free  schools.  7.  The  Maine  law.  The 
election  of  1852  having  resulted  disastrously 
to  the  Whigs,  the  Democrats  were  corres- 
pondingly elated,  and  the  Eagle  newspaper 
(Whig),  which  had  grudgingly  "  supported 
the  ticket  of  its  party,  while  "spitting  on 
the  platform,"    retired  in  disgust  and  sus- 
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pended  publication  for  a  time.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  it  surprised  its  patrons  by 
reappearing  with  the  legend  at  its  head: 
"An  Independent  Democratic  Journal." 

There  was  a  comparative  lull  in  politics 
until  1854,  when  a  large  meeting  of  Free 
Democrats  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  at 
which  Lovell  Moore,  Erie  Prince,  Albert 
Baxter,  William  H.  Stewart  and  Alanson 
St.  Clair  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
Free-  Democratic  State  Convention,  held 
February  22,  at  Jackson.  This  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  mass  convention  held 
1 '  under  the  oaks, ' '  at  the  same  place,  July  6, 
1854,  when  and  where  the  Republican  party 
was  organized  and  named.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  Whigs  and  Free  Democrats 
in  the  city  united,  and  won  by  majorities 
ranging  from  47  to  115.  The  "Old  Guard 
Whigs,"  deeming  themselves  "out  in  the 
cold,"  nominated  a  city  ticket  and  polled 
something  over  a  hundred  votes.  In  this, 
its  first  endeavor,  the  Republican  party 
carried  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  has  held 
it  from  that  time  to  the  present  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Governor  for  one  term — 
that  of  1883  to  1885).  It  (1854)  was  also 
the  first  year  in  which  the  Democrats  had 
failed  to  carry  Kent  county.  Over  this 
result  great  was  the  exultation  of  the  Repub- 
licans, while  the  feeling  of  the  Democrats 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  following  expres- 
sion of  the  Enquirer  after  the  election:  "We 
recommend  the  Fusionists  to  make  the  most 
of  their  majority — rejoice,  hurrah,  throw  up 
your  caps  and  when  they  come  down  stamp 
on  them,  laugh  at  the  Democrats,  fire  the 
cannon,  shout,  eat  oysters,  imbibe,  pocket 
the  stakes,  and  do  all  other  things  that  vic- 
tors may  of  right  do,  and  we  will  not  com- 
plain, for  the  day  of  your  rejoicing  will  soon 
be  at  an  end.  So  go  it  while  you're  young, 
for  very  soon  you  can't. ' '  In  the  same  issue 
was  the  following  wail:  "Fanaticism  has 
succeeded,  and  the  black  flag  of  Abolition- 
ism, Religious  Intolerance  and  Political 
Proscription  wTaves  in  triumph  over  the 
State." 

The  political  struggle  of  1856  was  a  very 
warm  contest,  and  the  canvass  one  of 
unusual  enthusiasm.  The  Republicans  in 
that  year  introduced  the  custom  of  organ- 
izing companies,  with  officers  and  regular 
drills.  They  were  uniformed  in  light-colored 
caps  and  capes,  in  which  their  young  men 
delighted  to  parade.      They  erected  a  "Fre- 


mont tent"  for  their  meetings,  and  the 
Democrats  had  their  "wigwam."  Both 
parties  held  large  mass- meetings,  and  made 
excursions  with  long  processions  to  meetings 
out  of  town.  The  "old  line  Whigs"  kept 
up  the  show  of  an  organization  with  a 
"club"  attachment.  At  the  fall  election 
the  Republicans  carried  the  city  by  a  bare 
majority  of  four  for  Fremont,  but  they  had 
a  jubilee  over  their  State  and  county  vic- 
tory, letting  loose  their  enthusiasm  in  the 
blowing  of  tin  horns,  and  parading  with 
torches  through  nearly  all  the  streets  in  the 
city.  On  Saturday  evening  following,  the 
Democrats  had  their  turn,  exulting  over  the 
Buchanan  victory  in  the  Nation.  Some 
excesses  were  indulged  in,  such  as  smash- 
ing window  blinds  and  tearing  down  fences, 
but  in  general  their  jubilation  found  vent  in 
noise.  About  this  period  in  our  political 
history  the  badinage  of  the  newspapers, 
"illustrated  with  cuts,"  and  occasional 
caricatures,  was  often  amusing,  the  rooster 
with  head  and  plumage  erect,  the  cannon 
and  the  star  spangled  banner  wTere  popular 
pictures  for  display  by  both  parties. 

In  the  spring  of  i860  parties  in  the  city 
were  very  nearly  evenly  balanced.  The 
Republicans  elected  the  Mayor  and  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers were  divided.  The  general  canvass  of 
that  year,  the  memorable  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  contest,  was  here  as  everywhere 
in  the  country  conducted  with  a  great 
deal  of  earnestness  and  popular  enthusiasm. 
Mass  meetings  and  fervid  speeches  were 
frequent,  and  large  political  processions  in 
the  city.  The  canvass  of  1864  was  much 
imbued  with  the  war  feeling,  and  a  sort  of 
military  ardor  pervaded  most  of  the  political 
conventions  and  public  gatherings.  A  simi- 
lar feeling  prevailed  in  political  circles  in 
1868,  though  the  war  had  passed,  owing  to 
the  candidacy  for  President  of  the  General 
who  had  led  the  Union  Army  to  victory, 
and  to  this  was  added  the  excitement  of  a 
heated  discussion  of  the  policy  of  an  unlim- 
ited issue  of  United  States  Treasury  notes, 
in  liquidation  of  public  indebtedness,  from 
which  what  is  known  as  the  Greenback  or 
National  party  took  its  rise.  Following 
this,  or  nearly  cotemporaneous  with  it,  came 
the  Prohibition  party,  and  then  the  Labor 
party,  into  the  complications  of  political 
rivalries,  strifes  and  elections.  In  State 
and    local   politics,  fusions  or   alliances  be- 
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tween  the  National,  Labor  Union,  and 
Democratic  parties,  have  several  times  given 
to  the  combination  a  strength  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  some 
localities  greater. 

The  woman's  rights  movement,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called,  took  organized  form  in  this 
city  in  April,  1874.  Upward  of  one  hundred 
citizens,  of  both  sexes,  united  in  a  call  for  a 
meeting  to  form  a  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  held  April  27,  in  Luce's 
Hall,  and  the  "Grand  Rapids  Woman 
Suffrage  Association"  was  then  organized — 
S.  L.  Withey,  President;  Richmond  Fisk, 
Jr.,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Ful- 
ler, Corresponding  Secretary;  Harvey  J.  Hoi  - 
lister,  Treasurer.  Shortly  afterward  a  county 
society  was  formed,  of  which  E.  L.  Briggs 
was  President.  The  association  has  been 
kept  up,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  policy  of 
granting  the  right  to  vote  to  women,  has 
been  steadily  pushed  by  it  ever  since.  It 
cannot  properly  be  classed  among  the  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  sense  of  being  composed 
of  voters.  It  was  active  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  the  law  giving  suffrage  to  women 
in  school  elections.  It  is  now  superseded 
or  supplanted  by  the  Equal  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, whose  officers  are:  President,  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Hodges;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Phobe 
Whitfield,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ketcham;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  I.  E.  Stone;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bedell. 

In  elections  of  local  officers,  of  town,  city 
or  county,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
personal  preference  and  local  questions  at 
issue,  rather  than  party  affiliations,  determ- 
ine the  result.  Hence  the  following  state- 
ments of  votes  given  on  State  and  National 
tickets  will  represent  most  nearly  the  num- 
ber of  voters  in,  and  the  relative  local 
strength  of  the  several  political  parties : 

VOTES    FOR    PRESIDENT. 

CITY.  COUNTY. 

1836 — Van  Buren,  Democrat 54 

Scattering 7 

1840— Harrison,  Whig 319 

Van  Buren,  Democrat < . .  320 

1844— Clay,  Whig 476 

Polk,  Democrat 564 

1848— Taylor,  Whig *183  653 

Cass,   Democrat *159     ,       768 

Van  Buren,  Free  Soil *  70  337 

1852— Scott,  Whig 285  1,226 

Pierce,  Democrat 341  1,519 

Hale,  Free  Soil 48  166 

1856— Fremont,  Republican 705  2,931 

Buchanan,   Democrat 701  2,516 

*Township  of  Grand  Rapids. 


CITY.  COUNTY. 

1860 — Lincoln,  Republican 921  3,647 

Douglas,  Democrat 625  2,540 

1864— Lincoln,  Republican 813  3,398 

McClellan,  Democrat 823  2,966 

1868— Grant,  Republican 1,447  5  ,,412 

Seymour,   Democrat 1,136  3,839 

1872— Grant,  Republican 2,142  5,917 

Greeley,  Dem.  and  Liberal. .  .    1,356  3,089 

O'Conor,  Democrat 98 

Black,  Prohibition 14 

1876— Hayes,  Republican 3,840  7,403 

Tilden,  Democrat 2,447  5,678 

Cooper,  Greenback 1,101  2,055 

Smith,  Prohibition 3 

1880— Garfield,  Republican 3,517  8,313 

Hancock,  Democrat 2,339  5,115 

Weaver,   Greenback 1,507  3,037 

Dow,  Prohibition 58 

1884— Blaine,  Republican 4,378  9,007 

Cleveland,   Democrat 3,605  6,902 

Butler,  Greenback 1 ,591  2,755 

St.  John,  Prohibition 273  1,040 

1888— Harrison,  Republican 6,604  12,810 

Cleveland,  Democrat 7,005  11,865 

Fisk,  Prohibition 385  1,242 

VOTES    FOR    GOVERNOR. 

CITY.  COUNTY. 

1841—  John  S.  Barry,  Democrat 338 

Philo  C.  Fuller,  Whig 209 

Jabez  S.  Fitch,  Liberty 7 

1843 — John  S.  Barry,  Democrat 405 

Zina  Pitcher,  Whig 246 

James  G.  Birney,  Liberty 16 

1845 — Alpheus  Felcfr,  Democrat 500 

Stephen  Vickery,  Whig 433 

James  G.  Birney,  Liberty 42 

1849— F.  J.  Littlejohn,  Whig *162  646 

John  S.  Barry,  Democrat  ....     *151  744 

1851— Townsend  D,  Gidley,  Whig..       149  613 

Robert  McClelland,  Democrat      180  748 

1852— Zach.  Chandler,  Whig 291  1,240 

Robert  McClelland,  Democrat      344  1,543 

LP.  Christiancy,  Free  Soil.  .         35  128 

1854 — Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Rep 375  1,540 

John  S.  Barry,  Democrat 374  1,493 

1856— Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Rep 704  2,946 

Alpheus  Felch,  Democrat 738  2,596 

1858 — Moses  Wisner,  Republican. .  .       874  3,112 

Charles  E.  Stuart,  Democrat.       927  2,813 

1860 — Austin  Blair,  Republican 910  3,721 

John  S.  Barry,  Democrat 693  2,643 

1862— Austin  Blair,  Republican 661  3,090 

Byron  G.  Stout,  Democrat...       758  2,625 

1864— Henry  H.  Crapo,  Republican.       814  3,046 

WTilliam  M.  Fen  ton,  Democrat      830  2,976 

1866— Henry  H.  Crapo,  Republican.    1,017  4,067 

A.  S.  Williams,  Democrat 824  2,698 

1868— Henry  P.  Baldwin,  Republican  1,432  5,392 

John  Moore,  Democrat 1,140  3,834 

1870— Henry  P.  Baldwin,  Republican  1,270  3,841 

C.  C.  Comstock,  Democrat.  . .    1,520  3,616 

1872— John  J.  Bagley,  Republican.  .    2,147  5,893 

AustinBlair,  Dem.  and  Liberal  1,389  3,236 

William  M.  Ferry,  Democrat.         25  100 

1874— John  J.  Bagley,  Republican..    1,921  4,608 

Henry  Chamberlain,  Democrat  1,880  4,494 

1876— Charles  M.  Croswell,  Rep 2,140  7,402 

William  L.  Webber,  Democrat  2,240  5,764 

*Town  of  Grand  Rapids. 
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CITY.  COUNTY. 

Levi  Sparks,  Greenback 1,112  2,062 

1878— Charles  M.  Croswell,  Rep 2,140  5,691 

0.  M.  Barnes,  Democrat 809  1,633 

Henry  S.  Smith,  Greenback.  .  2,626  6,076 

1880— David  H.  Jerome,  Republican.   2,312  7,877 

F.  M.  Holloway,  Democrat. .  .   2,769  5,624 

David  Woodman,  Greenback .    1,369  2,933 

1.  W.  McKeever,  Prohibition.         13  68 
1882— David  H    Jerome,  Republican  2,657  6,320 

Josiah  W.  Begole,  Fusion 4,036  8,181 

D.  P.  Sagendorph,  Prohibition  74  371 

1884— Russell  A.  Alger,  Republican.  4,265  8,843 

Josiah  W.  Begole,  Fusion 5,212  9,684 

David  Preston,  Prohibition. .  .  307  1,166 

1885— Cyrus  G.  Luce,  Republican.  .  3,759  7,763 

George  L.  Yaple,  Fusion 4,776  8,670 

Samuel  Dickie,  Prohibition.  .  .  423  1,531 

1888— Cyrus  G.  Luce,  Republican..  .  6,631  12,798 

W.  R.  Burt,  Democrat 6,967  11,816 

A.  B.  Cheney,  Prohibition  ...  385  1,283 

CITY  AND  COUNTY    TOTAL    VOTE. 

The  following  statement  of  votes  cast,  in 
the  city  and  county,  in  the  various  years 
mentioned,  furnishes  an  indication  of  the 
comparative  increase  in  the  voting  popula- 
tion: Total  vote  in  1852 — city,  674;  county^ 
2,911.  In  1868 — city,  2,583;  county,  9,251. 
In  1876 — city,  7,388;  county,  15,139.  In 
1884 — city,  9,847;  county,  19,704.  In  1888 
—city,  13,994;   county,  25,917. 


VOTES  IN  THE  STATE THIRTEEN  YEARS. 


---  — 

- — -— 

— _...__ 

Y'r. 

Offick. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Gre'ck 

Pro. 

1876 

166,901 
1(55,926 

141,695 

9,060 

1870 

Governor. 

142,492 

8,297 

1877 

Supreme  Court 

112,653 

85,748 



1878 

Governor. . .    

120,280 

78,503 

74,355 

1879 

Supreme  Court 

132,213 

126,270 

... 

1880 

Governor 

178,941 

137,671 

35,122 

1880 

185,190 

131,301 

72,730 
Fusion  . 
154,268 

34,895 

1881 
1882 

Supreme  Court 

Governor 

127,436 
149,697 

33,256 

12,774 
5,854 

1883 

Supreme  Court 

119,870 

127,376 

13,467 

1884 
1884 
1885 

Governor 

President 

Supreme  Court 

190,840 
192,669 
138,694 

186,887 
Dem. 
149,835 
Fusion. 
168,615 

41,490 

26,207 
18,403 

1885 

Regents 

138,350 

155,743 

14,708 

1886 

181,474 
170,749 

174,042 

Dxm. 
139,940 

32,396 

25,184 

1887 

Supreme  Court 

18,568 

1887 

172,354 
233,595 

142,104 
216,450 

27,651 

18.773 

1888 

Governor  

Labor. 
4,388  I  20,342 

1888 

President 

236,370 

213,404 

4,542   !  20,942 

1 

CHAPTER     XXIII. 


TEMPERANCE    AND    LIQUORS. 


The  history  of  the  rum  traffic,  and  of  the 
free  use  of  ardent  spirits  without  criticism, 
except  where  the  user  was  a  sot  or  a  drunk- 
ard, in  this  region  once  known  as  the  North- 
west Territory,  dates  back  to  the  first 
appearance  of  white  men  among  the  aborig- 
ines. In  the  old  bills  and  inventories  and 
accounts  for  the  Indian  trade  of  a  century 
ago,  and  in  both  French  and  English  con- 
trol, the  article  of  "Rum"  appears  as  prom- 
inently as  pork  and  gunpowder  and  knives 
and  tobacco.  The  Temperance  history 
begins  nearer  to  modern  days.  The  pioneer 
farmers  and  mechanics  and  tradesmen  seem 
to  have  had  no  thought  of  the  need  of  tem- 
perance societies.  But  these  came  in  a  few 
years.  The  Rev.  James  Ballard  began  as 
early  as  1838  to  plead  for  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  beverages,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  temperance  societies.  These  had 
few  members  at  first,  but  they  were  very 
much  in  earnest.  At  that  time  the  idea  of 
compelling  abstinence  by  legislative  enact- 
ment had  not  taken  root.  "Moral  suasion' ' 
was  the  favorite  weapon  for  reform. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  was  organized  a 
temperance  society  called  the  Washingto- 
nians,  in  the  village,  with  a  liberal  member- 
ship. Lucius  Lyon  was  its  President, 
George  Martin  and  Charles  H.  Taylor  Vice 
Presidents,  John  W.  Peirce  Recording  Sec- 
retary, George  M.  Mills  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, and  Benjamin  Smith  Treasurer. 
This  association  was  kept  up  for  some  years, 
and  generally  at  active  work  in  the  promo- 
tion '  of  temperance;  the  simple  formula 
being  that  of  signing  the  pledge.  In  June 
of  that  year  Truman  H.  Lyon,  the  landlord 
of  the  Exchange  Hotel  (Bridge  Street 
House),  had  banished  liquors  from  his  bar, 
and  kept  a  temperance  house.  Myron 
Hinsdill,  in  the  National,  had  done  so  five 
3'ears  earlier. 

In  1847  a  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance  was   instituted,  and   had  its  lodge 


room  in  Irving  Hall.  It  soon  became  popu- 
lar, and  its  growth  was  rapid  for  two  or 
three  years.  A  second  Division  was  formed, 
and  the  two  had  nearly  a  hundred  members 
each.  They  fitted  up  a  room  in  the  Public 
Hall  building  on  Canal  street  for  their  meet- 
ings, which  they  christened  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance Hall.  But  internal  dissensions 
occasioned  the  dissolution  of  these  associa- 
tions in  1850.  That  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance was  the  first  secret  society  here  in 
that  special  field  of  work. 

Meanwhile  there  was  the  old-time  general 
belief  in  the  advisability  of  regulating  the 
liquor  traffic  by  legal  restraint,  regarding  it 
as  a  social  vice  whose  evils  could  be  les- 
sened in  that  way.  Tavern  keepers  "of 
good  moral  character"  were  licensed  to  sell 
spirituous  liquors  by  town  and  village 
boards.  The  Trustees  of  the.  village  of 
Grand  Rapids  in  December,  1844,  adopted 
an  ordinance  fixing  $25  per  annum  as  the 
amount  of  license  for  ball  alleys  and  gaming 
houses,  and  $20  per  annum  for  selling  liquors 
to  be  drank  on  the  premises.  This  license 
system  prevailed  until  1850,  when  a  clause 
in  the  State  constitution  forbade  the  grant- 
ing of  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 

PROHIBITION. 

The  "Maine  Law"  (prohibitory)  was  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  in  June,  1853,  and 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  In  this 
city  the  majority  in  its  favor  was  337;  in  the 
county  608.  The  Act  contained  the  singu- 
lar provision  that  if  at  the  election  the 
majority  should  vote  "yes,"  it  should  take 
effect  December  1,  1853;  but  if  the  majority 
should  vote  "no,"  then  it  should  become  a 
law  March  1,  1870.  There  were  many 
meetings  held  by  its  friends  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  enforce  the  law  (at  one  time 
whisky  barrel  heads  were  knocked  in  and 
the  liquor  ran  down  the  gutters  of  Monroe 
street);  but  on  February  1,  1854,  it  received 
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a  quietus  by  the  failure  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  to  hold  it  valid.  It  was  re-enacted 
in  its  substantial  features,  and  then  sus- 
tained by  the  courts.  But  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  efforts  for  its  enforce- 
ment in  Grand  Rapids.  Its  friends  had  a 
majority,  as  the  voting  had  shown,  and  the 
leaders  among  them  were  active  and  zealous; 
nevertheless  it  was  violated  openly  and 
defiantly,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  found 
almost  impossible  to  sustain  prosecutions  and 
secure  convictions. 

In  1858-59  there  was  a  renewal  of  tem- 
perance effort  here,  in  the  secret  society 
line.  A  lodge  of  Good  Templars  was  organ- 
ized, which  held  its  sessions  at  the  Masonic 
Hall  in  Commercial  Block.  The  then  novel 
feature  of  the  initiation  of  ladies  in  such 
organizations,  and  their  eligibility  to  office 
therein  equally  with  members  of  the  other 
sex,  gave  it  a  sudden  popularity,  and.Picco- 
lomini  Lodge,  No  73,  I.  O.  of  G.  T.,  flour- 
ished finely  for  a  brief  existence.  At  this 
period,  however,  there  was  not  much  aggres- 
siveness in  the  temperance  movement;  there 
was  a  slow  dying  out  of  zeal,  and  when  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  came  on,  the  excite- 
ment of  military  ardor  turned  all  energies  in 
another  direction.  During  the  twenty-five 
years  following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1850  there  could  be  no  legal  licensing 
of  the  liquor  traffic;  and  during  the  twenty 
years  after  1855  there  was  a  stringent  pro- 
hibitory law  on  the  statute  books;  neverthe- 
less, the  sale  of  liquors  was  practically  free 
or  but  slightly  embarrassed  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids within  all  that  period. 

The  Good  Templar  organizations  renewed 
their  efforts  and  energies  quickly  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1861-65.  Early  in  1866 
branch  lodges  were  established  in  nearly  all 
the  towns  of*Kent  county  and  about.  There 
were  three  lodges  in  this  city  in  1867,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Good  Templars'  Hall, 
then  on  Canal  street.  Benjamin  A.  Harlan 
was  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar  for  Kent 
county.  J.  D.  Dillenback,  Warren  C. 
Weatherly,  Luman  R.  Atwater,  George 
Gray,  W.  G.  Beckwith,  Sheldon  Leavitt, 
Mary  Berkey,  Nellie  Cogshall,  Seraph  R. 
Stewart  and  Lucy  E.  Pearson  were  among 
the  officers  of  these  local  institutions.  June 
11  and  12,  1867,  the  Grand  River  Valley 
Association  of  Good  Templars  held  an 
enthusiastic  session  in  this  city  at  the  Meth- 
odist    Episcopal    church,    and     adopted     a 


memorial  praying  for  an  express  provision 
in  the  State  Constitution  prohibiting  the 
granting  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing beverages.  This  was  addressed  to  the 
convention  held  that  year  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  new  Constitution.  February  7, 
1868,  there  was  a  public  installation  in  Good 
Templars'  Hall  of  the  officers  of  Valley  City 
Lodge  No.  481,  I.  O.  G.  T.,  and  George 
Gray,  Past  Worthy  Chief  Templar,  deliv- 
ered a  stirring  address  in  advocacy  of  legal 
prohibition,  with  stringent  provisions  for  its 
enforcement.  In  the  five  or  six  following 
years,  the  agitation  of  this  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  in  the  prohibitory  move- 
ment wras  constant  and  zealous. 

LATER  ORGANIZED  MOVEMENTS. 

To  write  down  all  the  details  of  the  Tem- 
perance and  Prohibitory  movements  of  the 
latest  fifteen  years  would  be  but  to  recapitu- 
late what  is  within  the  memory  of  most 
adults  of  the  present  day.  A  few  salient 
points  will  suffice  for  the  range  that  can  be 
allotted  in  this  History.  In  February  and 
March,  1873,  there  was  a  stirring  revival  of 
the  temperance  element.  Population  was 
increasing,  and  among  twenty-five  thousand 
people  cases  of  drunkenness  and  crime  were 
more  frequent  than  when  the  town  con- 
tained but  one  or  two  thousand.  Beginning 
February  9,  1873,  there  was  a  series  of  Sun- 
day meetings,  in  Luce's  Hall,  at  first  filling 
it,  but  by  the  end  of  March  thinning  out  to 
very  feeble  gatherings  in  point  of  numbers. 
It  was  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  of  $1 0,000  to 
be  used  in  efforts  for  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  liquors.  But  no  fund  was  raised, 
and  the  culmination  of  the  fervor  appeared 
in  the  adoption  of  a  memorial  praying  the 
Common  Council  to  "interpose  their  official 
powers"  to  "limit  and  control,  if  not  sup- 
press, the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a 
beverage."  This  was  placed  before  the 
Council  by  a  committee  of  women.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  considered  it  and  made  report 
in  substance:  That  the  granting  of  license 
to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  was  forbidden  by 
the  State  Constitution;  that  the  manufacture 
and  sale  were  prohibited  by  the  law  of  1855; 
that  the  law  of  1871  provided  a  remedy  for 
persons  damaged  by  the  sale;  that  the  city 
charter  forbade  the  granting  of  license  and 
only  gave  to  the  Council  a  regulatory  power; 
that  in  their  opinion  this  city  had  less  crime 
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and  preserved  better  order  than  any  other  of 
equal  population  in  the  State.  Then  there 
was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  temperance 
agitation. 

Another  revival,  and  what  in  the  familiar 
language  of  the  time  was  called  the  "crusade 
of  prayer,"  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1874. 
Announcement  was  made  that  ladies  of  the 
Christian  Temperance  associations  would 
visit  saloons,  pray  with  the  proprietors  and 
exhort  them  to  quit  their  business.  Only  in 
two  or  three  instances  was  this  programme 
carried  out.  Eleven  prominent  clergymen 
of  the  city  joined  in  signing  a  call  recom- 
mending that  the  Christian  men  and  women 
"devote  a  day  to  prayer  and  consultation  in 
relation  to  intemperance  and  its  kindred 
evils. ' '  In  response  to  that  a  large  gathering 
filled  the  Baptist  church  March  18,  day  and 
evening,  at  which  prayers  and  short  addresses 
were  the  chief  features  of  the  exercises. 
Such  meetings  were  frequent  during  several 
weeks.  The  Prohibition  Society  held  daily 
afternoon  prayer  meetings.  The  ladies  of 
the  Prohibition  Society  reported  April  1 
that  the  druggists  of  the  city  had  signed  a 
pledge  not  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  except 
for  mechanical  or  medicinal  uses.  June  22, 
1874,  a  committee  of  ladies  from  the  Prohi- 
bition Society  visited  the  Common  Council 
and  personally  presented  an  appeal  to  that 
body  to  enforce  the  laws  in  relation  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  especially  the  Sunday 
laws,  and  those  in  regard  to  the  hours  of 
closing  saloons  at  night. 

FROM    PROHIBITION    TO    TAXATION. 

In  the  early  part  of  1875  there  were  fre- 
quent meetings,  marked  by  great  earnest- 
ness and  some  excitement,  in  behalf  of  a 
movement  to  repeal  the  Prohibitory  Law  of 
1855,  and  enact  a  stringent  tax  law  in  its 
stead.  This  was  general  throughout  the 
State,  and  received  the  countenance  of  many 
who  had  been  ultra  Prohibitionists.  They 
reasoned  that  inasmuch  as  Prohibition  had 
failed,  a  tax  law  that  could  be  enforced 
would  be  a  great  improvement.  The  effort 
succeeded,  and  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  took 
effect  August  2,  1875.  It  imposed  an  annual 
tax  of  $40  on  retail  dealers  in  beer;  from  $50 
to  $300  on  brewers,  according  to  amount  of 
their  manufacture;  on  retail  dealers  in  spir- 
ituous liquors  $150,  and  on  wholesalers  of 
spirits  $300.  ,  There  was  some  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  dealers  to  modify  its  stringency, 
14 


by  getting  of  the  Common  Council  liberal 
provisions  as  to  closing  hours  of  saloons; 
but  in  this  city  the  tax  law  went  into  opera- 
tion without  much  friction.  It  effected  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
saloons,  and  brought  into  the  treasury  from 
city  saloon  keepers  $20,254.42  before  the 
first  day  of  January,  1876,  at  which  time 
there  were  185  saloons  in  the  city.  At  the 
November  election  in  1876,  the  State  consti- 
tution was  amended  by  a  popular  vote,  strik- 
ing out  the  section  which  prohibited  the 
passage  of  any  law  authorizing  the  grant  of 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
In  this  city  the  vote  was  for  striking  out, 
ij797'>  against,  377.  In  Kent  county,  2,640 
for;  1,310  against.  In  the  State,  60,639 
for,  and  52,561  against. 

The  State  Liquor  Tax  Law  has  been  seve- 
ral times  amended,  each  time  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  it  more,  stringent.  The 
specific  taxes  imposed  upon  manufacturers 
and  dealers  have  been  largely  increased. 
On  some  occasions  dealers  have  tested  the 
law  in  the  courts,  but  in  the  main  it  has 
withstood  their  attacks,  and  has  been  reason- 
ably well  enforced.  In  1877  it  provided 
that  saloons  should  be  closed  on  election 
days,  and  in  1879  it  was  further  amended  to 
require  that  they  be  closed  on  all  holidays. 
On  several  occasions  the  latter  provision  has 
been  disregarded  in  this  city,  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent,  in  Fourth  of  July  celebrations, 
but  as  a  rule  it  has  been  well  obeyed,  though 
causing  probably  more  disaffection  and 
annoyance  among  dealers  than  any  other 
requirement  of  the  law. 

In    1873    the  liquor    dealers    of    the  city  I 
formed  a  mutual  protection  association  or/ 
league,  of  which  Wm.  Hake  was  President,! 
D.    M.  Amberg  Secretary  and  C.  Kustererl 
Treasurer.      August  2,   1877,  sixteen  liquor! 
dealers  of  the  city  met  at  the  Morton  House 
and  organized  a  society  under  the  name  of 
"Protective    Order    of    Liquor    Dealers"  — 
President,  Wm.  Hake;   Secretary  Sidney  A. 
Hart;  Treasurer,  Samuel  A.  Walling.     They 
announced  their  object  to  be  associative  and 
concerted  action  and  vigilance  for  the  benefit 
of  their  trade,  and  to  ward  against  aggres- 
sive  or  unfriendly  attacks,    from   whatever 
quarter  they  might  come.      They  counseled 
obedience  to  the  law,  but  deemed  it  harsh 
toward   the  traffic  in  liquors,  and  declared 
a  purpose  to    labor  in  all    legitimate  ways 
to  secure  modifications  in  that  behalf. 
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About  this  time,  in  the  early  part  of  T877, 
came  the  Red  Ribbon  and  the  Blue  Ribbon 
temperance  reforms,  which  drew  many 
recruits.  And  in  some  one  or  more  of  its 
phases,  ever  since,  the  temperance  agitation 
has  been  kept  active;  especially  so  in  the 
winter  and  spring  months  of  nearly  every 
year.  The  Good  Templars  and  the  Wom- 
en's  Christian  Temperance  Unions  have 
been  notably  zealous.  At  present  the 
vitality  and  energy  of  prohibitory  efforts 
seem  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  women. 
Man  may  rule  by  physical  strength,  by  force, 
by  passion,  or  the  sword,  but,  as  Schiller 
has  said: 

"Woman  commands  with  a  milder  control — 
She  rules  by  enchantment  the  realms  of  the  soul; 
As  she  glances  around,  in  the  light  of  her  smile 
The  war  of  the  passions  is  hushed  for  awhile, 
And  Discord,  content  from  its  fury  to  cease, 
Reposes  entranced  on  the  pillow  of  Peace." 

On  some  occasions  boycotting  of  certain 
parties  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  the  "tem- 
perance reform"  has  been  counseled.  Gen- 
erally, however,  ascerbity  of  feeling  has 
been  kept  within  the  control  of  reason.  In 
July,  1884,  a  large  number  of  members  of 
temperance  associations,  gathered  at  a  pic- 
nic, adopted  a  resolution  to  "boycott"  cer- 
tain firms  and  traders,  for  signing  the  petition 
of  a  saloon-keeper  for  a  license.  A  little 
later,  the  Central  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  rejected  this  resolution,  and 
adopted  another,  which  had  been  passed  at 
the  State  convention  of  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Unions,  to  withhold  their 
patronage  from  liquor  dealers  and  their 
bondsmen,  and  from  persons  renting  places 
where  intoxicating  drinks  were  sold.  The 
discussions  and  reformatory  efforts  are  some- 
what spasmodic,  yet  they  do  not  die  out, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  stir  the  hearts 
and  exercise  the  minds  of  conscientious  peo- 
ple for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future. 

LATER    CHANGES. 

1  Prior  to  1887  the  State  laws  relating  to 
liquor  ran  in  two  distinct  lines — two  sepa- 
rate statutes,  including  a  number  of  amend- 
ments— one  providing  for  taxing  the  liquor 
traffic  and  the  other  providing  for  its  police 
regulation.  The  Legislature  of  1887  com- 
bined those  two  in  a  much  more  stringent 
act,  providing  for  both  tax  and  regulation, 
with  severe  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the 
law.      Some  of  its  provisions  have  been  con- 


tested in  the  courts,  but  in  the  main  this 
law  is  well  observed  in  Grand  Rapids  and  its 
vicinity.  It  being  upon  the  statute  books, 
its  provisions  in  detail  need  not  be  men- 
tioned here.  Another  act  affecting  this 
immediate  vicinity,  passed  at  the  same  ses- 
sion, prohibits  the  sale  of  liquors  within  one 
mile  of  the  Michigan  Soldiers'  Home,  also 
the  selling  or  furnishing  of  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  to  any  inmate  of  the  Home, 
except  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  except 
when  such  inmate  is  on  furlough  and  away 
from  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  gift  or  sale  of  spirituous,  malt 
or  vinous  liquors,  and  abrogating  the  right 
of  property  therein,  was  submitted  to  popu- 
lar vote  at  the  April  election  in  1887,  on 
which  the  vote  of  Kent  county  was:  Yes, 
6,642;  No,  10,997.  In  the  city  the  vote 
was  2,181  for,  and  7,057  against  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  defeated  in  the  State  by  an 
adverse  majority  of  5,645  votes.  A  local 
option  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1887 
was  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

THE    TRADE    IN    LIQUORS. 

Through  all  the  mutations  of  efforts  for 
its  restraint,  the  liquor  traffic  of  the  city 
appears  to  have  thriven,  and  been  much  of 
the  time  as  profitable  to  dealers,  financially 
considered,  as  other  trades  and  occupations. 
In  the  earlier  days  it  was  carried  on  in  con- 
nection largely  with  other  branches  of  mer- 
cantile business.  Legislation  has  had  the 
effect  to  make  of  it  a  separate  and  almost 
wholly  distinct  avocation.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, for  many  years,  a  large  amount  of 
money  has  been  invested  in  it.  Under  the 
present  taxing  system  it  pays  large  sums 
into  the  public  treasury.  It  is  vigorously 
policed  and  regulated,  so  that  those  engaged 
in  are  perhaps  more  closely  under  personal 
surveillance  than  are  citizens  in  other  occu- 
pations. In  1859,  under  the  stress  of  the 
stringent  prohibitory  law  of  those  days,  with 
a  population  of  less  than  8,000,  twenty-five 
saloons  were  reported  in  the  city.  In  1888, 
with  a  population  probably  eight  times  as 
large,  the  number  was  115.  In  1875  the 
City  Directory  enumerated  twelve  houses 
dealing  in  wines  and  liquors  at  wholesale. 
In  1888  the  same  authority  recorded  only 
seven  wholesale  houses  of  that  character. 
A  report   by  the  Board  of   Trade  also  gave 
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seven  as  the  number,  using  capital  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000,  with  a  product  of  half 
a  million  dollars  in  1887,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  forty  men,  including  traveling  agents. 

BEER    AND    BREWERIES. 

John  Pannell,  English  by  nativity,  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  in  1836.  He  was  the  first 
brewer  here.  He  erected  a  small  brewing 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Kent  street,  about 
250  feet  north  of  Lyon,  by  the  base  of  Pros- 
pect Hill,  and  over  a  brook  which  came 
round  the  north  end  of  that  elevation.  There 
he  began  making  English  hop  beer.  The 
original  brewery,  and  that  creek,  years  ago 
disappeared.  At  first  a  barrel  or  two  at  a 
brewing  was  as  much  as  Mr.  Pannell  could 
find  market  for,  but  in  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  years  he  could  brew  in  much  larger 
quantities  and  with  greater  frequency.  In 
1847  he  was  making  of  it  a  fairly  remunera- 
tive business.  Then  along  came  Christoph 
Kusterer,  who  had  been  reared  a  brewer  in 
Germany,  and  began  work  west  of  the  river, 
and  soon  afterward  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Pannell.  About  1849  Mr.  Kus- 
terer bought  Mr.  Pannell' s  stock  in  trade 
and  manufacture,  and  removed  the  estab- 
lishment to  the  corner  of  East  Bridge  and 
Ionia  streets,  where  the  Kusterer  brewing 
works  now  stand.  To  Christoph  Kusterer 
is  accredited  the  first  making  of  lager  beer 
here;  and  the  German  experts  at  the  business 
say  it  was  not  of  a  quality  which  they  would 
boast  of  very  much  at  the  present  day.  But 
it  found  favor  with  those  who  had  a  taste  for 
light  malt  liquors;  and  some  of  the  older 
ones  have  been  heard  to  wish  that  they 
could  again  sip  the  original  beverage. 

Next  came  along  the  brothers  Gottlieb, 
Gustav  and  Christian  Christ,  and  added 
another  to  the  lager  beer  making  establish- 
ments, and  the  use  and  demand  for  the 
article  increased  rapidly.  And  just  here  is 
a  coincidence.  Ague  and  fever — the  old- 
fashioned,  bone  shaking  kind — prevailed 
here  very  largely  when  those  German  beer 
makers  came.  In  1847  chills  and  shaking 
ague  were  terrors  of  malarially  afflicted  peo- 
ple, and  sallow  faces  and  feeble  frames  were 
familiar  sights.  In  the  eight  years  follow- 
ing came  two  experiences — a  great  growth 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  lager  beer,  and  the 
almost  complete  dying  out  of  the  shaking 
ague.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  moralize  upon  these  facts,  nor  to  attempt 


an  explanation,  but  only  to  chronicle  the 
coincidence. 

Gottlieb  Christ  went  into  the  Bridge 
Street  House,  and  his  brothers  began  work 
with  Mr.  Kusterer,  but  soon  purchased 
property  on  Ottawa  between  Bridge  and 
Hastings  streets,  where  they  erected  brew- 
ery buildings  and  cellars,  and  established  a 
large  business.  Their  buildings  were  com- 
pletely wiped  out  by  the  great  fire  of  July 
13,  1873,  and  they  were  never  able  to  rally 
from  that  disaster  sufficiently  to  restore  their 
business.  By  that  fire  they  suffered  a  loss 
of  nearly  $50,000.  They  began  to  rebuild, 
but  a  complication  of  difficulties  beset  and 
finally  overcame  them.  Theirs  was  a  leader 
among  the  beer  making  houses  while  it 
stood. 

In  1859  there  was  a  brewery,  a  good 
brick  structure,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fountain  and  Ransom  streets,  operated  by 
J.  H.  Roberts,  but  it  did  not  remain  there 
very  long.  The  building  a  few  years  later 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Since  1850  the  beer  brewing  business  in 
Grand  Rapids  has  grown  to  very  great  pro- 
portions. Twenty- five  years  later  (1875)  it 
had  reached  an  average  annual  production 
of  16,000  barrels  in  this  city;  and  in  1877 
the  value  of  the  aggregate  production  was 
estimated  at  $600,000.  With  capital  invest- 
ments aggregating  to  upward  of  $400,000,  it 
gives  employment  to  about  160  men,  includ- 
ing those  engaged  in  handling  the  products. 
An  effort  was  made  some  twelve  years  ago 
to  establish  the  making  on  a  large  scale  of 
ale  and  porter,  but  the  measure  of  success 
was  not  flattering.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
were  four  large  beer  breweries  in  operation; 
at  the  present  time  their  number  has  doubled. 

The  Kusterer  Brewing  Company's  busi- 
ness was  established  in  1850  by  Christoph 
Kusterer.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  disaster 
that  overtook  the  steamer  Alpena  in  Octo- 
ber, 1880.  Afterward,  in  May,  1881,  the 
Kusterer  Brewing  Company  was  incorpora- 
ted. It  has  had  a  very  steadily  successful 
career.  It  employs  an  average  of  about 
thirty  men,  using  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and 
its  sales  for  1887  amounted  to  $97,000.  All 
the  popular  varieties  of  lager  beer  are  manu- 
factured by  this  company,  and  they  ship 
largely  to  outside  markets  in  addition  to 
their  home  trade.  Officers,  1888 — Presi- 
dent, Philip  Kusterer;  Vice  President  Adolph 
Leitelt;    Secretary  and  Treasurer,   Charles 
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F.  Kusterer.  The  company  have  a  substan- 
tial brick  factory,  thoroughly  equipped, 
occupying  too  feet  front  on  Bridge  and  140 
on  Ionia  street. 

The  Michigan  Brewery  at  the  corner  of 
West  Bridge  and  Indiana  streets,  was 
founded  by  Peter  Weirich  in  1856,  and 
managed  by  him  until  his  death,  upward  of 
thirty  years.  It  is  now  managed  by  the 
Peter  Weirich  Brewing  Company  (the  mem- 
bers being  heirs  of  the  estate. )  It  has  exten- 
sive cellar  storage,  and  conducts  a  trade  in 
bottled  beer. 

The  Union  Brewery  at  87  South  Division 
street,  was  established  in  1862  by  George 
Brandt — proprietors  in  1888,  George  Brandt 
&  Co.,  (Elizabeth  B.  Brandt,  George  W. 
Brandt  and  Julius  R.  Petersen).  They  have 
an  investment  of  $35,000;  output  in  1887, 
$60,000;  giving  employment  to  about  a 
dozen  men.  Beer  bottling  is  also  carried  on 
by  these  brewers. 

The  Eagle  Brewery  at  50  Stocking  street, 
was  established  in  1876,  by  Jacob  Veit  and 
Paul  Rathman,  its  present  proprietors.  It 
employs  from  ten  to  twelve  men,  and  uses 
a  capital  of  $25,000. 

Other  breweries  are  those  of  Tusch  Broth- 
ers on  Grandville  avenue;  H.  A.  Britt,  West 
Division  street;  John  Gessler  &  Co.,  Page 
street,  and  Adolph  Goetz,  Broadway  and 
West  Leonard. 

RETAIL    TRAFFIC    IN    BEER. 

The  sale  of  beer  and  wines  and  alcoholic 
liquors  at  retail  is  carried  on  in  upward  of 
a  hundred  places  in  this  town,  popularly 
called  saloons.  Whether  or  not  such  mod- 
ern use  of  the  word  saloon  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  an  illustration  of  l  'the  sun  ival 
of  the  fittest,"  is  a  question  which  may  not 
here  be  discussed.  These  saloons  give  sup- 
port to  some  five  hundred  or  more  people. 
A  few  in  the  trade,  favorably  situated  to 
catch  or  invite  custom,  make  it  very  profit- 
able; the  great  majority  only  moderately  or 
not  at  all  remunerative  beyond  eking  out  a 
living.  Some  dealers  in  the  old  business 
streets  have  followed  their  occupation  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  Among  those  of 
long  standing  are  Jerome  Trowbridge  on 
Monroe  above  Ionia  street,  Christian  Kil- 
linger  on  Crescent  Avenue,  and  Charles 
ScheufHer  on  Canal  street.  Sales  of  lager 
beer  by  the  glass  have  been  very  large  for 
many  years  at  the  place  of  Peter  Dressander, 


next  the  Arcade  on  Lyon  street;  also  at  the 
restaurant  corner  of  Lyon  and  Kent,  now 
kept  by  Henry  Huber.  At  the  corner  of 
Ottawa  and  Bridge  street,  in  a  not  very 
large  building,  a  lively  business  in  beer  is 
done.  At  a  number  of  these  places  kept  by 
Germans,  to  see  the  lines  of  stalwart  labor- 
ing men,  a  large  proportion  of  them  carry- 
ing dinner  pails  or  baskets,  stop  and  get  an 
appetizer  on  the  way  home  to  supper,  is  a 
study  for  a  painter.  They  say  it  refreshes 
them  wonderfully,  when  tired  from  a  hard 
day's  work.  At  the  place  of  Julius  Klein- 
waechter,  opposite  the  Bridge  Street  House, 
such  a  scene  at  the  close  of  working  hours 
is  a  familiar  sight.  With  neighborly  greet- 
ings and  animated  discussion  of  all  topics — 
news,  work,  politics,  morals  and  religion 
— some  five  minutes  are  spent,  while  they 
sip  a  glass  of  beer  (for  the  German  seldom 
pours  it  down  in  the  Yankee  fashion),  taking 
also  a  small  piece  of  rye  bread  and  cheese, 
and  then  they  move  on  to  the  home  and 
family.  And  thus  it  is  at  many  other  simi- 
lar houses.  Possibly  this  brief  and  imper- 
fect description  may  serve  as  a  text  for  some 
writer  of  the  coming  century. 

LIQUORS    AT    WHOLESALE. 

The  retail  traffic  in  wines  and  liquors  has 
always  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  connection 
with  that  in  beer  and  other  lighter  bever- 
ages. There  never  was  a  distillery  of  any 
note  in  this  part  of  Michigan.  Some  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years  ago  there  were  two  or 
three  small  rectifying  establishments  in  this 
town;  but  that  business  soon  wilted  under 
popular  disfavor.  In  the  village  da}'s,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
hibitory law,  a  number  of  merchants  sold 
alcoholic  liquors  by  the  barrel  or  in  smaller 
quantities  to  suit  customers;  and  in  some 
stores,  when  whisky  was  but  twenty-five 
cents  a  gallon,  a  cask  of  that  or  other  liquor 
stood  on  tap  at  the  rear,  with  a  tumbler 
handy,  and  the  patron  making  other  pur- 
chases was  invited  to  help  himself  to  a 
drink.  There  were  two  or  three  small 
stores  where  liquor  selling  at  wholsale  was 
the  principal  business  when  the  city  was 
chartered  and  several  years  afterward.  Un- 
der the  operation  of  the  Maine  law  that 
trade  became  temporarily  merged  with  the 
drug  traffic;  but  in  a  few  years  again  came 
on  in  larger  proportions  than  had  been 
known  before.      L.  H.  Randall,  Silas  Dur- 
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ham  &  Co.,  William  Hake  and  others  were 
wholesaling  extensively,  not  long  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1874  the  number  of 
wholesale  dealers  had  increased  to  upward 
of  a  dozen. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  stringent,  high- 
tax  law,  which  has  superseded  the  Maine 
law,  the  number  of  wholesale  liquor  stores 
has  decreased  more  than  one- half .  But  the 
volume  of  the  trade  amounts  to  a  large 
factor  in  the  mercantile  business  of  the  city; 
exceeding  half  a  million  dollars  annually  in 


the  commercial  value  of  the  goods  that  they 
handle.  Among  the  present  wholesalers  are 
D.  M.  Amberg,  Pearl  street;  J.  H.  Colle- 
ton, Ellsworth  Avenue;  Wm.  Hake,  East 
Bridge  Street;  Kortlander  Brothers,  Canal; 
Kortlander  &  Grady,  North  Ionia,  and  A. 
Kennedy,  North  Waterloo.  A  newly  estab- 
lished wholesale  liquor  house  is  that  of 
Kortlander  &  Murphy  in  the  Livingston 
block,  174  and  176  Fulton  street.  A  num- 
ber of  retailers  also  carry  heavy  stocks  of 
wines  and  liquors  in  bulk. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 


THE    WATER    SUPPLY. 


By  nature  this  region  about  the  Rapids 
of  Grand  river  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  finest  and  healthiest  of  spring  water. 
Except  on  the  west  side  flats,  there  were 
few  places  where  it  did  not  come  bubbling 
and  sparkling  from  the  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth.  All  along  the  bases  of  the  hilly 
elevations,  and  well  up  their  sides  also,  were 
springs  of  most  excellent  water;  and  on  the 
lower  levels  it  was  necessary  to  dig  but  a 
few  feet  for  an  ample  supply  for  the  house- 
holds of  the  early  comers.  But  by  nature 
there  was  no  civilized. community  here,  and 
hence  no  natural  nor  artificial  foulness  of 
civilization  to  defile  water  sources  and 
courses.  In  the  beginning  the  white  set- 
tlers rejoiced  over  their  luxuriant  supply, 
and  imagined  that  it  would  never  prove 
deficient  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  The 
growth  to  a  village  and  then  to  a  city  changed 
all  that.  Where  at  first  every  family  had  a 
fine  spring  almost  at  its  door,  the  thickening 
of  the  population  befouled  the  water  and 
created  the  necessity  for  other  and  artificial 
supply.  In  the  infancy  of  this  settlement 
there  was  a  large  spring,  from  which  came 
a  rivulet  large  enough  to  run  a  turning  estab- 
lishment, half  way  up  the  hill  north  of  East 
Bridge  street — clear,  cool  and  excellent  for 
domestic  use.  Just  a  little  southwest  from 
where  the  Central  school  building  stands, 
under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  was  another, 
from  which  a  brook  ran  down  Fountain 
street.  In  1848  the  latter,  and  a  few  years 
afterward  the  former,  was  turned  into  log 
pipes  for  the  people  "down  town,"  and  both 
sources  are  still  used  in  *the  works  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Hydraulic  Company,  though 
at  this  day  they  constitute  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  its  supply.  But  from  this  start 
grew  the  very  comprehensive  but  not  yet 
perfected  system  of  water  works  now  in 
use — or  rather  systems,  for  there  are  two; 
that  of  the  Hydraulic  Company  being  the 
older,  started  in  1848,  while  that  of  the  City 


Water    Works    was    not    fairly  established 
until  1874. 

In  the  course  of  examinations  for  sources 
of  water  supply  in  the  city  and  adjoining 
country,  the  elevations  of  a  considerable 
number  of  bodies  of  water  were  ascertained, 
and  in  1886  the  following  statement  of  them 
was  made  by  the  City  Engineer:  Reservoir 
when  full,  178  feet;  Green  Lake,  199;  Reeds 
Lake  and  Fisk  Lake,  141;  Church  Lake, 
167;  Saddlebag  or  Powers  Lake,  190;  Lam- 
berton  Creek  (at  river),  17;  Lamberton 
Lake,  72.2;  Button  Lake,  85;  Crooked 
Lake,  114;  Hydraulic  Well  (Penney' s  add.), 
82.67.  The  base  from  which  these  eleva- 
tions are  calculated  is  low  water  at  Fulton 
Street  Bridge. 

GRAND    RAPIDS    HYDRAULIC    COMPANY. 

In  the  fall  of  1848  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
of  whom  among  the  active  workers  were 
Canton  Smith  and  Joseph  J.  Baxter,  started 
the  enterprise  of  supplying  the  most  thickly 
settled  portion  of  the  then  village  with  good 
spring  water  for  domestic  use.  For  that 
purpose  they  took  the  water  from  a  large 
spring  situated  between  Ransom  and  Bost- 
wick  streets,  a  few  rods  north  of  Fountain, 
from  which  flowed  a  lively  creek  down  Foun- 
tain street.  The  pipes  were  the  old  fash- 
ioned pump  logs— pine  logs  of  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  with  three  inch  bore.  The 
boring  of  the  logs  was  done  by  Lucius  A. 
Thayer,  who  fitted  an  auger  especially  for 
that  purpose,  and  operated  it  by  wTater  power 
in  one  of  the  factories  above  Bridge  street 
between  the  canal  and  the  river.  The  point- 
ing and  fitting  of  the  logs  was  done  by  hand 
by  a  ship  carpenter.  A  square  curb  made 
of  two  inch  oak  plank  was  sunk  at  the  spring. 
The  trench  in  which  the  logs  were  laid  was 
a  ditch,  at  no  point  more  than  three  feet  in 
depth.  The  piping  was  completed  that  fall 
from  the  spring  down  Fountain  street  to 
Ionia,  thence  to  the  National  Hotel  on  Mon- 
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roe  street.  In  the  following  year  the  pipes 
were  extended  to  the  foot  of  Monroe,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  company  had  as  many 
customers  as  that  spring  would  supply. 
Meantime  application  was  made  to  the  Leg- 
islature for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which 
was  passed  April  2,  1849,  constituting 
George  Coggeshall,  Thompson  Sinclair, 
Charles  Shepard,  Canton  Smith,  James  M. 
Nelson,  and  their  successors  and  assigns,  a 
body  corporate,  to  be  known  as  "The  Presi- 
dent ana  Directors  of  The  Grand  Rapids 
Hydraulic  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  not 
to  exceed  $30,000.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  to  be  (in  the  language  of 
the  charter)  that  of  "conducting  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  wholesome  water  to  said  vil- 
lage, for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  said 
village,  and  to  supply  reservoirs  for  extin- 
guishing fires. ' '  The  charter  provided  that 
the  supply  should  "be  obtained  from  the 
springs  of  water  in  and  about  said  village, 
from  Coldbrook,  from  the  lake  or  lakes  from 
which  it  has  its  source,  or  either  of  them, 
and  from  no  other  source."  This  charter 
was  very  comprehensive  in  the  powers  which 
it  granted  to  the  company,  giving  the  right 
to  enter  upon  and  use  streets,  lands  and 
springs  in  and  about  the  village,  as  might 
be  requisite  for  its  legitimate  work,  and 
moreover  its  franchises  were  given  substan- 
tially in  perpetuity.  This  latter  point  was 
determined  in  1887  through  a  decision  of 
the  Superior  Court,  affirmed  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  suit  wherein  the  city 
attempted  to  restrain  and  enjoin  the  Grand 
Rapids  Hydraulic  Company  from  further 
laying  of  water  pipes  within  the  city.  The 
decree  of  the  courts  was  in  favor  of  the 
Hydraulic  Company. 

The  Hydraulic  Company's  charter  was 
drawn  by  Solomon  L.  Withey,  who  obtained 
some  valuable  hints  for  its  ground  work 
from  the  famous  charter  of  the  Manhattan 
Company  of  New  York.  Mr.  Withey 
became  a  member  of  the  company,  and  its 
first  meeting  was  held  June  20,  1849,  at 
which  time  its  organization  was  completed 
by  the  election  of  officers.  Canton  Smith 
was  its  first  President,  and  its  stock  books 
were  opened  for  subscription  June  22,  1849. 
Having  reached  the  limit  of  its  supply, 
while  the  demand  was  steadily  increasing, 
the  Company  began  to  look  about  for  more 
water.  This  they  obtained  from  springs  a 
little  south  of  Wealthy  Avenue  and  east  of 


Jefferson,  laying  logs  from  that  locality  to 
Fulton  street,  and  thence  toward  the  river. 
They  then  had  a  fairly  adequate  supply  for 
the  residents  along  their  lines,  and  that 
portion  of  the  then  business  part  of  the  town 
west  of  Division  and  south  of  Pearl  street. 
But  the  city  continued  to  grow,  while  the 
springs  did  not,  and  more  water  must  be 
had.  The  company  went  still  further  south 
and  gathered  the  outflow  from  several 
springs  on  what  is  called  the  "Penney 
eighty. ' ' 

About  1854  Christoph  Kusterer  and  John 
Mangold  began  the  use  of  the  large  spring 
between  Bridge  and  Hastings,  a  little  east 
of  Ottawa  street,  as  a  source  of  water  sup- 
ply for  domestic  use.  Previously,  at  a  very 
early  day,  a  portion  of  the  stream  from  that 
spring  had  been  carried  down  Bridge  street 
to  a  watering  trough  in  front  of  the  Bridge 
Street  House,  which  for  years  made  an 
excellent  watering  place  for  horses.  In  the 
summer  of  1855  the  Council  gave  permission 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Bridge  Street 
House  and  Western  Hotel,  to  lay  pipes 
from  the  spring  mentioned  for  their  own  use. 
Kusterer  &  Mangold,  under  a  franchise 
obtained  in  1859  from  the  Council,  after 
having  constructed  a  reservoir  in  which  they 
collected  the  waters  from  this  and  other  con- 
tiguous springs,  laid  pump  logs  down  Bridge 
street  and  through  Kent  alley  to  Lyon  street; 
also  to  and  along  by  the  buildings  on  the 
west  side  of  Canal  street,  as  far  south  as 
Huron,  and  down  Canal  street  to  near  Pearl, 
giving  to  the  residents  thus  reached  a  fair 
supply  of  excellent  water  for  domestic  use. 
Neither  they  nor  the  Hydraulic  Company 
had  sufficient  pressure  to  carry  water  much 
above  the  second  floors  of  buildings  even  on 
the  lower  levels.  Only  wooden  pipes  or 
logs  were  used  until  1857,  when  upon  the 
first  paving  of  Monroe  street,  the  Hydraulic 
Company  laid  a  small  iron  main  down  that 
thoroughfare. 

In  1864  Amos  Roberts,  Warren  P.  Mills, 
James  Lyman  and  Joseph  Penney  became 
stockholders  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Hydraulic 
Company.  The  total  stock  subscription 
October  29  of  that  year,  was  $24,800.  In 
1870  the  water  rights  of  the  Kusterer  & 
Mangold  company  were  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment merged  in  those  of  the  Hydraulic 
Company.  In  1872  the  company  undertook 
the  construction  of  a  deep  reservoir  upon 
ground  purchased  of  Mr.  Penney  toward  the 
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southeastern  part  of  the  city,  in  the  hope  of 
greatly  increasing  its  supply.  This  was  a 
large  brick  curb  with  a  cast-iron  shoe  at  the 
bottom,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet. 
The  water  from  that  source  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  though  not  so  abundant  in  quan- 
tity as  the  company  had  hoped,  it  enabled 
them  to  largely  extend  their  distribution. 
Not  much  addition  was  made  to  their  water 
resources  until  1886,  when  they  procured 
a  site  near  the  east  bank  of  the  river  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  city, 
where  they  sank  a  reservoir  or  well,  and 
have  established  a  pumping  house  station. 
The  well  curb  is  of  brick,  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  about  the  same  depth,  and 
coated  writh  cement  outside  and  in,  so  that 
the  inflow  is  at  the  bottom.  It  is  fed  by 
spring  water  from  the  higher  lands  adjacent, 
east,  northeast  and  southeast,  where  are 
some  fine  springs  and  spring  brooks.  Their 
pump  house  is  supplied  with  one  compound 
and  one  high  pressure  engine,  and  two  boil- 
ers, five  feet  in  diameter  and  sixteen  feet 
long;  four-inch  flues,  sixty-four  in  each. 
Their  pumping  capacity  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000  gallons  daily. 

Warren  P.  Mills,  from  1864  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1868,  was  collector  and 
principal  business  manager  of  the  company. 
Since  that  time  Robert  I.  Shoemaker  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  pipe  system. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Hydraulic  Company 
have  not  increased,  technically,  their  orig- 
inal capital  stock  of  $30,000,  but  have  issued 
stock  certificates  to  a  large  amount,  for 
enlarging  and  improving  their  works.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1888  they  had  laid  about  fifteen 
miles  of  iron  mains,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  displaced  all  but 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  old  wood  and 
small  pipes.  They  have  also  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Newberry  streets  a 
stand  pipe,  100  feet  high  and  20  feet  in 
diameter.  This  is  made  of  steel  boiler  plate, 
half  an  inch  thick  at  the  base  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  at  the  top.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are,  Moses  R.  Crow,  Presi- 
dent; John  E.  More,  Vice  President  and 
Secretary;  David  A.  Crow,  Treasurer,  and 
Robert  I.  Shoemaker,  Superintendent. 

Robert  I.  Shoemaker  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
man Flats,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. ,  born 
February  12,  181 2.  He  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  April,  1838;  was  a  carpenter  and 


joiner,  worked  many  years  at  that  trade,  and 
has  been  a  busy  man  all  his  life.  He  offi- 
ciated as  bell  ringer  and  as  sexton  several 
years  in  the  latter  part  of  the  village  and 
early  part  of  the  city  period.  He  has  seen 
nearly  all  there  was  and  is  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  has  not  quit  work. 

THE    CITY    WATER    WORKS. 

Prior  to  1874  the  main  reliance  of  the  city 
for  water,  for  either  domestic  or  public  use, 
was  upon  the  Grand  Rapids  Hydraulic 
Company' s  works.  That  company's  system 
was  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  water  to  private 
parties — for  residences,  stores  and  other 
buildings.  Supply  for  city  uses  procured 
from  that  source  was  small,  although  many 
reservoirs  at  street  corners  were  fed  there- 
from. It  was  of  much  benefit,  but  inade- 
quate for  great  emergencies;  in  case  of  fire 
the  pressure  furnished  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  large  quantities  much  above  the 
ground  floors  of  buildings.  Soon  after  two 
or  three  disastrous  fires,  in  1870,  the  citi- 
zens began  to  discuss  seriously  the  necessity 
of  an  ample  water  supply,  within  the  owner- 
ship and  under  the  full  control  of  the  city. 
At  a  public  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  the  effect  that,  "We  need  a  better  water 
supply,  and  are  able  to  have  it."  In  the 
spring  of  1871,  a  Council  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  and  report  as  to 
sources  of  supply,  and  plan  of  distribution. 
J.  L.  Pillsbury,  a  hydraulic  engineer  of  Bos- 
ton, was  called,  and  in  company  with  our 
resident  engineers,  made  an  examination 
of  the  springs,  streams  and  lakes,  in  and 
near  the  city.  His  report  was  substantially 
in  favor  of  using  Reeds  Lake,  and  of  a  sys- 
tem of  iron  pipes  for  the  distribution.  The 
discussion  wTas  continued  without  arriving 
at  a  definite  decision  for  two  or  three  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1873,  Peter  Hogan,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  called  in,  and  another 
examination  made.  Mr.  Hogan,  in  an 
elaborate  report,  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  a  reservoir  in  the  hill,  the  use  of 
cemented  wrought  iron  pipes,  and  the  utili- 
zation of  the  waters  of  Carrier  Creek, 
Coldbrook  and  Lamberton  Creek,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  city  might  require.  No 
immediate  steps  were  taken,  but  by  the  dis- 
astrous fire  of  July  13,  in  that  year,  north  of 
Bridge  street,  the  people  were  again  aroused 
to  the  great  need  of  decisive  action.  A 
Board   of   Public  Works  had   been  created 
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for  the  city,  by  an  act  passed  in  March, 
1873,  under  whose  control  the  subject  of 
water  supply  and  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  works  was  placed,  after  a  general 
plan  should  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Council.  The  Board  in  July  submitted  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Hogan,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  $250,000  be  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  was  submitted  to  popular  vote 
and  adopted.  The  financial  panic  of  that 
year  delayed  the  work  somewhat,  but  pipes 
were  purchased,  and  before  the  first  of 
December  about  two  miles  were  laid  down 
in  Bridge,  Canal  and  Monroe  streets,  and 
connected  with  a  small  reservoir  belonging 
to  C.  C.  Comstock,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
near  Newberry  street.  Thus  a  temporary 
supply  of  water  was  obtained,  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  means  for  extinguishing 
fires.  In  the  spring  of  1874  work  was 
resumed,  and  in  that  year  about  eleven 
miles  of  the  banded  wood  pipe  known  as  the 
Wyckoff  patent  pipe  was  laid.  The  site  for 
a  reservoir,  comprising  about  five  and  one 
half  acres,  was  purchased,  and  the  reservoir 
constructed,  at  a  total  cost  of  $54,082.71. 
A  site  for  the  pumping  house,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  Coldbrook,  was 
also  purchased,  and  the  building  erected 
that  year.  This  ground  includes  five  lots, 
and  has  250  feet  front  on  Canal  by  186  feet 
on  Coldbrook  street.  The  choice  of  this 
site  gave,  in  addition  to  the  control  of  the 
water  in  the  creeks  above  mentioned,  access 
to  Grand  River,  rendering  it  certain  that  in 
no  event  would  the  city  ever  be  short  of 
water,  as  least  as  good  as  the  river  would 
afford. 

The  works,  as  constructed,  combine  the 
reservoir  and  direct  pressure  systems;  the 
pumps  working  directly  into  the  mains,  all 
surplus  water  passing  into  the  reservoir, 
which  is  only  drawn  upon  when  the  pumps 
are  not  running,  or  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  reservoir  is  on  top  of  the  bluff,  at  the 
head  of  Livingston  and  Mason  streets, 
occupying  an  area  of  three  and  one- fourth 
acres.  It  was  built  by  T.  C.  Brooks  and 
A.  C.  Sekell,  contractors,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Assistant  Engineer  William 
Thornton.  The  pumping  house,  erected  at 
the  mouth  of  Coldbrook  Creek,  is  cruciform, 
75  by  97  feet  in  extreme  dimensions,  and, 
except  a  two-story  front,  one  story  high. 
The  chimney  is  100  feet  high.  It  rests  upon 
solid  rock.  Robert  Hilton  and  Robert 
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Davidson  were  the  contractors.  The  orig- 
inal pumping  engines  wrere  designed  by 
Demetrius  Turner,  and  constructed  by  But- 
terworth  &  Lowe,  of  Grand  Rapids.  The 
river  water  being  considered  unfit  for  use  in 
summer,  resort  was  had  to  Coldbrook  and 
Carrier  Creeks,  near  their  junction,  about 
1,900  feet  east  of  the  pumping  works.  The 
distribution  at  first  included  about  twelve 
miles  of  pipe — about  two  miles  being  of  cast 
iron,  and  the  rest  of  wood  (Wyckoff  patent). 
The  iron  pipe  was  laid  by  Charles  Peterson, 
and  the  Wyckoff  pipe  by  T.  B.  Farrington 
and  H.  A.  Branch.  The  reservoir  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  throw  water  over  any  build- 
ing on  the  lower  levels  of  the  city. 

Work  done  in  1874  on  the  city  water 
works  cost  upward  of  $260,000,  of  which 
about  $118,000  was  for  the  pipe  system.  A 
published  statement  showed  at  the  end  of 
that  year  10,389  feet  of  iron  pipe  laid,  and 
56,262  feet  of  Wyckoff  pipe — about  12.7 
miles  in  all.  This  Wyckoff  wood  pipe  was 
made  by  turning  from  the  logs  the  outside 
sapwood,  then  boring  out  the  center  to  the 
requisite  sizes,  which  varied  from  four  to 
sixteen  inches.  The  pipe  was  then  wound 
spirally  with  strong  hoop  iron,  three  thick- 
nesses, at  a  distance  of  about  three  inches 
between  coils,  and  over  all  was  put  a  coat 
of  liquefied  asphalt,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  water  and  air.  These  pipes  were  kept  in 
use  about  fourteen  years,  doing  good  service 
under  strong  pressure. 

The  work  during  the  year  1875,  m  addi- 
tion to  laying  of  pipes  in  the  streets,  included 
a  pipe  across  the  river  for  supplying  the 
west  side,  and  the  purchase  of  ground  for, 
and  the  construction  of  a  settling  basin,  the 
latter    being    located    on    Coldbrook,     just: 


WATER    WORKS    SETTLING    BASIN    AT    COLDBROOK. 

above  the  crossing  of  the  railroad  track, 
where  it  is  joined  by  Carrier  Creek.  On  the 
first  of  January,  1H76,  the  city  had  99,668 
feet  of  water  mains  laid.      Attached  to  these 
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were  199  public  and  several  private  hydrants, 
and  107  stop  valves.  The  engineer  estima- 
ted the  cost  of  the  works  up  to  that  time  at 
about  $341,000.  During  1876,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  of  water  mains  were  added 
(17,766  lineal  feet),  and  thirty-six  hydrants. 
The  amount  expended  upon  the  works  that 
year  was  $29,328.  In  April,  1878,  City 
Surveyor  Sekell,  made  a  test  trial  of  the 
pumping  engine  at  the  water  works.  The 
average  steam  pressure  during  the  trial  was 
34  pounds.  Water  was  taken  directly  from 
the  twenty-inch  supply  main  leading  from 
the  settling  basin.  The  test  showed  a  result 
of  25,483,915  pounds  raised  one  foot  for 
every  hundred  pounds  of  wood,  or  about 
two  and  a  half  times  that  amount  for  every 
hundred  pounds  of  coal.  The  pump  deliv- 
ery was  97.82  gallons  at  each  revolution,  the 
piston  having  a  stroke  of  six  feet.  A  dupli- 
cate pumping  machine  was  purchased  which 
cost  $11,200, 

From  1878  onward  for  several  years  very 
little  progress  was  made  in  improving  the 
city  wat(  r  works,  the  chief  labor  and  outlay 
being  for  their  care  and  preservation.  Sep- 
tember 2,  1880,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
occurred  a  serious  disaster  to  the  force- main, 
which  is  the  pipe  leading  from  the  pumping 
house  to  the  reservoir.  A  portion  of  the  end 
leading  up  the  sand  hill,  was  undermined, 
only  a  few  rods  below  the  reservoir,  through 
the  washing  out  of  the  sand  by  the  storm, 
and  between  300  and  400  feet  of  the  main 
was  carried  out.  This  was  of  the  Wyckoff 
pipe,  16  inches  in  diameter;  thus  broken  up 
into  its  original  sections  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  length.  In  repairing,  this  was  replaced 
wTith  iron  pipe.  Various  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  funds  to  procure  an  increase  of 
water  supply.  A  proposition  submitted  for 
a  loan  of  $100,000,  July  24,  1883,  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  430  votes  against 
it.  Another  for  $300,000,  July  7,  1885,  was 
defeated  by  an  adverse  majority  of  515  votes. 
April  5,  1886,  a  proposition  for  a  loan  of 
$75,000,  was  likewise  defeated.  December 
14,  1886,  a  proposition  for  a  loan  of  $500,- 
100  met  with  1,104  adverse  majority.  Still 
another  effort  for  a  loan  of  $250,000,  was 
voted  down,  December  6,  1887,  the  majority 
against  it  being  1,095.  But  in  the  following 
year  there  came  a  great  change  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  1888, 
the  electors  of  the  city  voted — yeas  2,799; 
nays,   946 — in   favor  of   procuring  by  loan 


$150,000  to  extend  the  mains  and  improve 
the  water  supply.  Bonds  to  that  amount 
were  issued,  and  from  this  sale  $168,248.35 
was  realized.  Contract  was  made  for  31 
miles  of  pipe,  and  13  miles  were  laid  before 
the  end  of  1888.  Other  improvements  made 
to  the  water  system  included  a  filtering  crib 
in  the  center  of  the  river,  with  a  pipe  from 
the  crib  to  the  pumping-house  well:  also  a 
new  boiler-house.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  sum  in  hand  would  be  sufficient  to  extend 
the  supply  mains  to  an  aggregate  of  59  miles 
with  445  hydrants  attached.  A  very  import- 
ant item  in  the  water  works  system  is  the 
cast  iron  main,  16  inches  in  diameter  and 
600  feet  long,  laid  across  the  river  in  1886, 
near  the  pumping  station.  This  takes  the 
place  of  an  earlier  and  smaller  one  which 
had  become  valueless. 

The  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1889 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  city  to  borrow 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $80,000,  issuing  bonds 
therefor,  to  substitute  iron  pipe  for  the 
Wyckoff  wooden  pipe,  for  the  erection  of  a 
standpipe,  and  for  other  improvements  of 
the  water  works  system.  In  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  Common  Council,  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $80,000  were  issued,  which 
were  sold  at  a  premium,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  as  designated  in  the  act — the  more 
important  improvements  being  the  replacing 
of  the  wood  pipe  with  iron,  the  extension  of 


CITY    WATER    WORKS    RESERVOIR    AND    STAND    PIPE. 

the  mains,  the  erection  of  a  standpipe,  and 
the  construction  of  the  filtering  beds  in  the 
channel  of  Grand  River  nearly  opposite  the 
pumping  house.  The  later  plans  and  work 
involve  the  abandonment,  substantially,  of 
Coldbrook  and  Carrier  creeks,  as  sources  of 
supply,  the  great  growth  of  the  city  in  that 
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direction  having  too  much  contaminated 
their  waters;  and  with  them  the  settling 
basin  also  goes  out  of  the  use  for  which  it 
was  made. 

The  status  of  the  City  Water  Works  sys- 
tem, as  represented  by  F.  A.  Twamley, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  in 
July,  1889,  was  substantially  as  follows: 

Water  supply:  Grand  river  through  three  gravel 
filtering  beds,  built  in  excavations  in  solid  rock  in 
center  of  the  river,  and  below  the  river  bottom. 
Sizes  of  filter  beds:  No.  1,  8  by  10  feet;  No.  2,.  6 
by  104  feet;  No.  3,  40  by  460  feet,  with  galleries 
below  and  conduit  3  by  3  feet  in  size  from  galleries 
to  pump  well  on  bank  of  river.  Pumping  to  reser- 
voir for  low  service;  pumping  to  standpipe  for  high 
service. 

Pumping  machinery:  Daily  capacity,  12,000,000 
gallons.  For  low  service,  horizontal  direct  acting 
condensing  pump  with  33  inch  steam  and  20  inch 
water  cylinder  of  72  inch  stroke,  made  by  Eagle  Iron 
Works,  Detroit,  capacity  5,000,000  gallons.  One 
horizontal  direct  acting  condensing  pump  with  33 
inch  steam  and  15  inch  water  cylinder  of  72  inch 
stroke,  made  by  Butterworth  &  Lowe,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, capacity  3,000,000  gallons.  High  service:  One 
duplex  compound  condensing  pump  with  18  inch 
and  30  inch  steam,  and  16  inch  water  cylinder,  24 
inch  stroke,  made  by  Smith,  Vaile  &  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  capacity  2,500,000  gallons.  One  Gordon  and 
Maxwell  duplex  high  pressure  condensing  pump  with 
20  inch  steam  cylinders  and  12  inch  water  cylinders, 
18  inch  stroke,  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  pump,  daily 
capacity  1,500,000  gallons.  Pumping  machinery  and 
force  mains  of  high  and  low  pressure  interchangeable. 
Distributing  reservoir:  Capacity  6,000,000  gallons. 
In  excavation  and  embankment  196  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  271  feet  at  the  top;  twenty-five  feet 
deep,  with  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  bank  is  mostly 
of  sand,  with  puddle  in  the  center  along  the  natural 
surface,  and  over  the  bottom.  The  bank  is  twelve 
feet  wide  on  top  with  an  inner  slope  of  one  and  a 
half  to  one,  and  an  outer  of  two  to  one.  The  inner 
slope  is  paved  with  one  foot  of  cobble  stones  laid  on 
one  foot  of  concrete,  except  the  upper  two  feet  of 
the  slope,  which  has  six  inches  of  cobbles  set  in 
gravel.  The  bottom  has  an  eight-inch  cobble  stone 
pavement  on  eight  inches  of  concrete.  The  flow  line 
is  177  feet  above  the  river.  The  reservoir  has  never 
leaked.  The  sixteen-inch  force  main  and  twenty- 
inch  effluent  pipe  are  carried  under  the  bank,  enclosed 
in  masonry  piers.  The  force  main  ends  in  a  mass  of 
masonry,  and  the  effluent  pipe  begins  in  a  small 
masonry  well,  both  at  the  foot  of  the  inner  slope. 

Standpipe:  Of  iron,  capacity  397,000  gallons; 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  seventy-five  feet  high,  on 
a  substantial  masonry  foundation. 

Distribution:  Mains  59  miles  in  length.  All  cast 
iron  except  four  miles  of  wood,  which  are  shortly  to 
be  relaid  with  cast  iron.  Two  cast  iron  submerged 
mains  cross  the  river,  12  and  16  inches  in  size.  Ser- 
vices— lead.  Taps — 2,568.  Meters — Worthington, 
Crown,  Ball  &  Fitts  duplex,  400.  Hydrants — Math- 
ews, Galvin  Mathews,  Ludlow,  and  Lowry,  604. 
Valves — Galvin  &  Eddy,  412.  Average  consump- 
tion— 2,716,736  gallons  daily.  Pressure — 70  pounds 
low  service,  35  pounds  high  service. 


Cost  of  entire  works,  $715,885.52.  Debt,  $612,- 
000;  $382,000  at  8  per  cent.,  and  $230,000  at  5  per 
cent.  Annual  operating  expense,  $22,084.44.  Annual 
revenue,  $41,838.66.     No  revenue  from  the  city. 

ARTESIAN    WELLS. 

Besides  the  eight  deep  wells  sunk  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  in  the  efforts  to  establish 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  a  considerable 
number  have  been  bored  to  procure  water 
for  domestic  and  factory  uses.  In  most  of. 
these  flowing  veins  have  been  struck,  at 
depths  varying  between  150  and  325  feet, 
with  pressure  sufficient  to  elevate  the  water 
a  considerable  distance  above  the  ground;' 
in  some  cases  to  a  height  of  upward  of  30 
feet  in  localities  not  far  above  the  river  level. 
The  Butterwrorth  well,  started  to  procure 
salt,  was  subsequently  used  for  a  time  to 
furnish  medicinal  baths.  These  were, 
abandoned,  and  the  water  is  running  to 
waste,  except  that  it  is  frequently  partaken 
of  by  persons  living  or  working  in  the  vicin- 
ity, who  deem  it  a  healthful  beverage  for 
occasional  use. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  William  T.  Powers 
put  down  a  well  in  the  Arcade  under  his 
opera  house,  and  at  a  depth  of  304  feet,  pro- 
cured a  fine  flowing  stream.  He  put  in 
tubing  and  constructed  a  fountain,  where 
thousands  of  passers  by  take  refreshing 
draughts  daily.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
shows  it  free  from  organic  matter,  and  in 
that  sense  perfectly  pure,  while  it  carries 
about  157  grains  to  the  gallon  of  mineral 
agents  in  solution,  and  is  deemed  excellent 
for  its  medicinal  properties.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  agreeable,  and  its  taste  not  unpleas- 
ant. 

At  the  Phoenix  furniture  factory,  a  well 
was  sunk  in  the  spring  oi  1883.  Here  was 
produced  a  stream  flowing  about  2,000  bar- 
rels daily,  with  a  pressure  furnishing  a  head 
of  about  38  feet.  Its  depth  is  168  feet. 
The  water  is  useful  for  different  purposes 
about  the  factory,  and  is  deemed  good  for 
drinking,  having  a  slight  mineral  taste. 
Two  years  later,  another  well  was  bored,  on 
South  Front  street  at  Wallin's  Tannery. 
This  went  down  151  feet,  and  from  it  the 
water  flowed  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  clear,  pure 
and  cold.  Soon  afterward  a  well  was  drilled 
at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  from  which  water  pro- 
nounced good  as  a  beverage  came  up  in 
abundance.  In  1886,  in  the  Widdicomb 
Block,  a  bore  210  feet  deep  struck  appar- 
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ently  the  same  vein  that  was  reached  at  the 
Eagle  Hotel. 

Other  artesian  wells  have  been  made — at 
Weirich's Brewery,  at  the  Houseman  Block, 
at  the  Gas  Company's  works,  at  the  County 
Jail,  and  at  Veit  and  Rathman's  brewery. 
The  latter  was  tested  for  making  beer,  but 
the  water  was  found  unfit  for  that  use.  A 
well  sunk  in  the  Eagle  printing  office  build- 
ing, and  stopped  in  solid  rock  at  a  depth  of 
only  30  feet,  furnished  pure,  limpid,  soft 
water,  flowing  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which,  utilized  by  pumping,  was 
found  excellent  for  making  steam,  leaving  no 
incrustations  on  the  boiler,  and  healthful  as 
a  beverage.  For  use  in  the  building,  the 
water  pumped  from  this  well  averages  about 
200  barrels  daily. 

In  1888  was  put  down  a  well  by  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Hermitage  block,  at  the 
junction  of  Canal  and  Bridge  streets,  from 
which  the  water  came  up  in  a  rapid  current 
from  a  depth  of  323  feet,  through  a  six  inch 
tube,  and  with  pressure  sufficient  to  carry  it 
several  feet  above  the  ground.  This  water 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  sub- 
stances, acids  and  carbonates.  It  is  not 
palatable  for  drinking,  yet  is  thought  to 
possess  some  medicinal  qualities,  and  is 
useful  for  several  other  purposes,  though 
not  good  for  the  laundry.  This  well  cost 
$1, 194.40.  The  flow  at  first  was  at  the  rate 
of  160  gallons  per  minute,  or  about  7,432 
barrels  daily,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
sensible  diminution. 

January  15,  1887,  a  company  was  organ- 
ized in  this  city  with  the  avowed  purpose, 
as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  of  "going  for 
salt,  coal,  petroleum,  gas  or  China."  In 
other  words,  their  object  was  to  sink  an 
experimental  test  well,  to  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  the  geological  structure  underlying 
the  town,  and  to  determine  the  question 
whether  or  not  oil,  inflammable  gas,  salt,  coal 
or  other  valuable  substance  could  be  found 
available  for  profitable  use  or  manufacture. 
They  started  with  the  intention  of  putting 
the  well  down  3,000  feet,  or  reach  Trenton 
rock,  if  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  object.  Upward  of  fifty  prominent 
business  citizens  invested  in  stock  of  this 
association,  of  which  the  capital  was  placed 
at  $10,000.  The  following  directors  were 
chosen:  Freeman  Godfrey,  John  L.  Shaw, 
William  T.  Powers,  Robert  B.  Woodcock, 
Adolph    Leitelt,   William  Widdicomb,   and 


James  K.  Johnston — President,  Freeman 
Godfrey;  Vice  President,  J.  L.  Shaw;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  William  Widdicomb. 
The  contract  for  sinking  the  well  was  let 
to  Noble  &  Co.,  who  at  once  entered  upon 
the  work.  At  the  depth  of  240  feet  there  was 
a  flow  of  fresh  water.  At  452  feet  the  water 
was  cased  off.  From  that  down  to  1,205 
feet  the  drilling  was  mostly  dry  and  through 
hard  strata.  Then  came  sand  rock  with  a 
flow  of  strong  salt  water.  At  1,500  feet 
there  were  traces  of  oil  and  gas.  The  flow 
increased  until  at  2,200  feet  it  burned  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  with  a  bluish  flame  four 
feet  in  length;  and  the  quantity  of  gas  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  strong  salt  water 
came  in  at  about  2,220  feet  and  drowned  it 
out.  At  2,300  feet  boring  was  suspended 
and  the  well  cased  with  4^  inch  tube, 
internal  diameter.  After  this  the  drilling 
was  contined  to  2,340  and  there  stopped, 
the  bore  having  become  clogged,  leaving 
the  detached  drill  at  or  near  the  bottom. 
This  well  was  sunk  at  a  point  near  where 
Godfrey  Avenue  comes  to  the  railroad  track. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Godfrey  well,  or 
the  "Deep  Well."  Freeman  Godfrey,  who 
kept  a  close  record  of  the  borings,  and  took 
much  interest  in  studying  the  geological 
features,  says  that  if  the  experiment  shall 
ever  be  renewed,  he  would  advise  as  follows: 
Drill  a  hole  10  inches  in  diameter  to  the 
depth  of  440  feet,  and  at  that  point  case  the 
water  off  by  tubing.  Drill  then  to  about 
1  ?  55°  feet  from  the  top,  to  the  black  shale, 
and  case  with  a  tube  $5/%  inches  inside  diam- 
eter. Then  go  to  the  Clinton  shale  (esti- 
mated at  2,800  feet),  and  case  again  from 
the  top  with  tube  4^  inches  diameter. 
Continue  the  boring  with  four-inch  bore  to 
the  Trenton  rock,  which  is  gas  bearing 
(estimated  total  depth  3,700  feet  ,  and  pene- 
trate that  rock  about  30  feet.  This  he 
thinks  will  sufficiently  test  the  gas-bearing 
strata  of  the  Trenton  rock,  and  he  fully 
believes  that  the  work  would  be  richly  suc- 
cessful. 

SEWERAGE. 

The  original  charter  of  the  city  invested 
the  Common  Council  with  "full  power  and 
authority  to  construct,  repair  and  preserve 
sewers  and  drains. ' '  There  was  at  the  time 
abundant  need  of  such  work,  but  the  city 
did  not  fully  wake  up  to  a  realization  of  that 
fact  during    the  first    three    or    four  years. 
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The  work  was  begun  sparingly  and  econom- 
ically. Some  of  the  early  sewers  consisted 
simply  of  lines  of  box  pipes  made  of  plank, 
put  together  in  square  form,  and  of  various 
inside  dimensions  from  six  to  twelve  inches. 
But  about  1855,  when  grading  began  in 
earnest,  more  permanent  materials  for  sew- 
ering, and  more  systematic  methods,  were 
found  necessary.  The  first  brick  sewer 
designed  to  be  permanent  was  laid  down  in 
Monroe  street  when  that  thoroughfare  wras 
paved  with  cobblestone  in  1856,  previous  to 
which  time  efforts  at  drainage  had  been 
limited  mostly  to  the  wooden  pipes,  open 
ditches,  and  cheaply  constructed  culverts  at 
the  places  where  spring  rivulets  crossed  the 
streets.  Short  sewers  or  drains  were  put  in 
about  1857  at  the  foot  of  Canal  and  Bridge 
streets  and  Crescent  Avenue,  and  one  of 
greater  length  from  Washington  street 
toward  the  river.  The  work  proceeded  in 
a  desultory  manner,  without  much  system, 
here  and  there  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
until  about  1865.  I«l  the  early  part  of  that 
year,  what  was  called  a  -city  grade  bench 
was  established.  It  was  made  of  a  large 
granite  boulder,  appropriately  marked  and 
sunk  in  the  ground  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  triangular  park  in  which  stands  the 
Soldiers'  Monument.  This  was  adopted  as 
a  starting  point  from  which  to  establish 
grades,  and  thereafter  the  fixing  of  grades 
of  sewers,  as  well  as  streets  east  of  the  river, 
was  determined  with  reference  thereto. 
Thus  was  established  a  general  uniformity 
of  descent  and  flowage,  as  near  as  might  be, 
through  these  conduits.  The  slopes  of  the 
east  part  of  the  city  are  such  as  to  make  this 
system  of  drainage  most  excellent  and  well- 
nigh  perfect.  The  trunk  sewers  made  since 
that  date  from  the  vicinity  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  and  in  Fulton,  Monroe,  Foun- 


tain and  Ionia,  Crescent  Avenue,  Bridge, 
the  alley  between  Canal  and  Kent,  and  also 
in  South  Division  street,  all  constructed  of 
brick,  are  quite  large  and  expensive.  They 
are  laid  at  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  drainage 
of  buildings,  cellars  and  basements  adjacent, 
and  a  small  fee  is  exacted  of  the  property 
holder  for  each  connection  with  a  sewer. 
On  the  west  side  also  are  several  large  con- 
duits of  considerable  length,  especially  that 
in  West  Bridge  street,  and  the  main  trunk 
coming  down  from  the  northward  across 
Bridge  street  a  little  east  of  the  railroad 
track  and  curving  to  the  river  below,  where 
formerly  ran  a  brook.  At  the  west  line  of 
the  city  is  a  flowage  of  considerable  volume 
through  a  large  open  ditch,  going  out  south- 
ward, which  will  some  day  need  transforma- 
tion into  a  covered  sewer.  Being  so  nearly 
level,  the  outflow  of  drainage  on  that  side  is 
rather  sluggish;  yet,  the  conditions  consid- 
ered, the  sewerage  is  generally  good  and 
efficient.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been 
encountered  in  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of 
sewerage,  or  its  discharge  into  the  river. 
From  the  foot  of  Lyon  street  down  to  near 
the  steamboat  landing,  a  large,  arched  cul- 
vert receives  the  contents  of  several  trunk 
sewers,  and  conducts  them  below.  Yet 
there  has  been  great  complaint  of  the  offen- 
sive odors  arising  from  the  comparatively 
still  water  into  which  they  discharge,  below 
the  rapids.  To  remedy  this,  will  require 
sometime  a  large  outlay.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  sewers  in  1888,  is  given  as 
follows: 

MILKS. 

Brick  sewers 17.486 

Glazed  pipe  sewers 22.690 

Cement  pipe  sewers 480 

Wood  sewers / 1 .  853 

Iron  pipe  in  river 160 

Total 42.669 
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GAS    LIGHTING. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Gas  Light  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1857  under  the  general 
law  of  the  State,  with  the  following  board 
of  officers:  President,  Francis  B.  Gilbert; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  Martin; 
Directors,  Noyes  L.  Avery,  George  Ken- 
dall and  Charles  C.  Rood:  Superintendent, 
Thomas  Smith.  The  office  of  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  has  been  held  since  1859  by 
Thomas  D.  Gilbert.  N.  L.  Avery  has  been 
the  President  since  1885,  and  in  that  year 
Lemuel  D.  Putnam  was  chosen  a  Director. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  gasworks  August 
12,  1857,  on  the  corner  of  Ottawa  and  Ferry 
streets;  the  retort  house  and  purifying  rooms 
were  completed  November  14,  1857,  on 
which  date  gaslight  was  furnished  to  the 
denizens  of  Grand  Rapids  for  the  first  time. 

From  the  old  records  of  the  company  it 
appears  that  George  Lovett,  corner  of  Canal 
and  Pearl  streets,  was  its  pioneer  customer. 
On  that  evening  of  November  14,  1857,  a 
number  of  stores  on  Monroe  street  were 
lighted  with  gas,  and  that  of  John  Kendall 
&  Co.,  in  the  Taylor  &  Barns  block  on 
Canal  street,  was  among  the  first  illuminated 
in  the  show  windows.  P.  J.  G.  Hodenpyl 
and  John  Terhune,  Jr.,  on  Monroe  street, 
had  their  names  arranged  in  small  gas  jets 
across  their  store  fronts,  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  admiration  from  passers 
by.  The  city  at  once  availed  itself  of  the 
new  facility  for  lighting,  and  about  twenty 
street  lamps  were  soon  erected;  the  first 
lamp-post  used  being  presented  to  the  city 
by  Francis  B.  Gilbert,  President  of  the 
company,  and  placed  on  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Pearl  streets.  The  first  street  service 
was  by  main  pipes  laid  from  the  works  on 
Ferry,  through  Waterloo,  Monroe  and  Canal 
streets.  During  the  first  year  the  company 
laid  about  four  miles  of  mains,  and  furnished 
gas  to  about  one  hundred  consumers.  The 
original    gas    works    were    shut    down    and 


abandoned  for  the  new  July  21,  1886,  hav- 
ing been  in  continuous  operation  for  28 
years,  8  months  and  7  days;  the  closing 
entry  in  the  old  books  by  Superintendent 
Thomas  Smith  being:  "Good  bye,  Old 
Faithful  Friend;  you  have  cheered  and 
lighted  up  the  pathway  of  many  a  weary 
pilgrim  through  the  years  of  your  existence. 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. ' '  The 
new  works,  located  on  the  corner  of  Oak- 
land and  Wealthy  Avenue,  occupying  nearly 
six  acres  of  land,  were  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember, 1884,  and  completed  in  October  of 
the  following  yea*,  giving  increased  facilities 
for  furnishing  light.  The  old  site  was  sold 
to  Leonard  and  Sons,  and  the  G.  R.  &  I. 
R.  R.  Company. 

The  West  Side  was  first  served  with  gas 
in  March,  1869,  by  pipes  laid  across  Pearl 
street  bridge.  The  progress  made  in  the 
use  of  gas  by  the  citizens  may  be  estimated 
by  the  growth  of  these  works  from  one  bench 
of  three  retorts  in  1857,  with  tanks  for  the 
storage  of  about  25,000  cubic  feet,  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  but  few  men,  four  miles 
of  main  pipe  and  less  than  one  hundred 
consumers,  to  a  plant  with  a  retort  house  of 
sixteen  benches  of  six  each,  or  ninety- six 
retorts,  with  a  productive  capacity  equal  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  feet  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  From  the  retorts  to  the 
gas  holder  16  inch  pipes  only  are  used.  The 
power  being  supplied  by  two  twenty-five 
horse  power  engines,  the  steam  from  the  boil- 
ers, conducted  to  every  portion  of  the  works, 
keeps  an  even  and  healthy  temperature 
throughout.  The  immense  coal  sheds  have 
a  capacity  of  holding  about  two  hundred  car 
loads  of  coal,  most  of  which  is  from  the  rich 
mines  of  the  Youghiogeney  Valley  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  the  coke  sheds  may 
be  stored  eighteen  thousand  bushels  of  coke. 
From  the  small  beginning  of  thirty  years 
ago  there  are  now  over  forty  miles  of  street 
mains,  with  about  two  thousand  consumers, 
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and  while  the  city  has  always  been  very 
conservative,  over  four  hundred  street  lamps 
are  in  use.  The  works  throughout  have 
been  built  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the 
city,  and  an  increased  demand  for  gas. 
Giving  employment  to  some  forty  persons, 
they  can  hold  their  own  with  any  similar 
industry  in  the  country.  Officers  (1889) — 
President,  Noyes  L.  Avery;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Thomas  D.  Gilbert;  Superin- 
tendent, Thomas  Smith;  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, William  S.  McKay.  In  1888  the 
company  laid  about  five  miles  of  pipe  main, 
and  made  preparation  for  five  miles  more  in 
1889.  The  use  of  gas  for  heating  as  well  as 
lighting  has  largely  increased  in  recent 
years,  and  reductions  in  its  cost  have 
resulted  in  a  steadily  increased  demand. 
The  company  reorganized  July  3,  1889,  with 
capital  stock  increased  to  $1,000,000,  and 
includes  in  its  objects  the  generation  of 
electricity  as  well  as  gas  for  lighting  and 
heating,  and  for  motive  power. 

THOMAS  SMITH  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, born  at  Alloa  in  1820.  After  reaching 
manhood  he  became  interested  in  gas  man- 
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ufacture,  and  for  some  years  was  superin- 
tendent of  gas  works  in  his  native  country. 
Coming  to  America,  he  was  employed  in 
constructing  gas  works  in  Adrian  in  1855, 
and  at  Kalamazoo  the  following  year. 
Removing  then  to  Grand  Rapids,  he  was 
immediately  given  charge  of  the  gas  com- 


pany' s  works  in  this  city,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  until  his  death — 
upward  of  thirty  years.  He  was  the  first 
President  of  the  St.  Andrew  Society,  and 
filled  the  same  position  several  years  in  the 
Burns  Club  here.  He  also  served  as  Alder- 
man of  the  First  Ward  in  the  Common 
Council  from  1869  to  1875.  Mr.  Smith  was 
a  man  of  liberal  spirit,  kind  heart,  pleasing 
address,  and  thorough  honesty.  In  Scot- 
land, in  1850,  he  married  Ann  Robertson. 
He  died  March  6,  1889,  leaving  a  wife  and 
two  children.  Grand  Rapids  has  had  few, 
if  any,  worthier  citizens. 

ELECTRIC    LIGHTS    AND    POWER. 

As  in  the  natural  march  of  civilization  and 
the  progress  of  invention,  the  tallow  dip  and 
whale  oil  of  our  grandfathers  gave  way  to 
the  lard  oil  of  our  fathers,  and  it  in  turn 
was  superseded  by  gas  and  kerosene  as  a 
means  of  illumination,  the  electric  light  of 
to-day  is  rapidly  supplanting  those,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
city,  was  organized  March  22,  1880,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  the  incorporators 
being  Wm.  T.  Powers,  Wm.  H.  Powers, 
A.  B.  Watson,  James  Blair,  Henry  Spring, 
John  L.  Shaw,  Thos.  M.  Peck,  and  Sluman 
S.  Bailey.  The  company  purchased  its  first 
dynamo  (a  sixteen-light  Brush)  and  the  nec- 
essary lamps  and  line  wire,  and  commenced 
operations  in  July,  1880,  placing  the  dynamo 
in  the  Wolverine  Chair  Company's  factory 
at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Front  streets,  and 
renting  water  power  to  propel  it.  The 
lights  were  first  exhibited  July  24,  1880,  in 
Sweet's  Hotel,  the  clothing  store  of  E.  S. 
Pierce,  Spring  &  Company's  Dry  Goods 
Store,  A.  Preusser's  Jewelry  Store,  Mills  & 
Lacey's  Drug  Store,  Star  Clothing  House, 
and  Powers'  Opera  House.  The  business, 
increasing  steadily  from  the  start,  soon 
required  more  apparatus  and  power,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  the  plant  was 
removed  to  the  saw  mill  building  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  West  Side  canal,  and  another 
and  larger  dynamo  added,  until  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 88 1  land  and  water  power  were  pur- 
chased and  permanent  buildings  erected 
adjoining  the  leased  property.  The  com- 
pany put  in  large  water  wheels,  and  dupli- 
cated them  with  steam  power,  to  provide 
for  constant  running  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
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water  power  from  any  cause.  In  August, 
1 88 1,  the  city  contracted  writh  the  company 
to  furnish  twelve  street  lights  on  Monroe 
and  Canal  streets.  These  were  placed  on 
iron  posts  at  the  street  corners,  and  soon 
gave  proof  of  their  effectiveness  for  street 
lighting.  From  time  to  time  the  city  has 
increased  the  number  of  these  lights,  until 
in  August,  1888,  the  company  were  fur- 
nishing one  hundred  and  ten  arc  lights, 
which  were  suspended  over  the  center  of  the 
street  from  cables  attached  to  the  tops  of 
poles  planted  at  opposite  corners  diagonally 
across  intersecting  streets.  The  company's 
plant  consists  of  water  and  steam  power 
combined  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  horse  power,  and  twenty-three 
dynamos  sufficient  to  supply  four  hundred 
and  fifty  arc  lights  of  two  thousand  candle 
power  each,  and  one  thousand  incandescent 
lights  of  sixteen  candle  power  each.  They 
have  in  use  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  arc 
and  five  hundred  incandescent  lights;  besides 
a  number  of  electric  motors  that  are  furnish- 
ing mechanical  power  during  the  day  time. 
About  forty- five  miles  of  copper  wire  is  in 
use  for  distributing  the  electric  current,  the 
lines  covering  a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles 
of  streets.  In  1882  H.  D.  Wallen,  Jr., 
started  an  electric  plant  at  the  Michigan 
Iron  Works,  and  organized  a  stock  com- 
pany, Michigan  Iron  Works  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Compan}',  which  operated  in 
competition  with  the  Grand  Rapids  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company  for  about  two 
years,  after  which  the  machinery  and  applian- 
ces were  purchased  by  the  latter  company, 
and  a  portion  of  them  utilized  in  its  plant. 
This  company  have  done  a  fairly  lucrative 
business  ever  since  their  organization,  fur- 
nishing lights  at  cheaper  rates  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  they  been  forced  to 
use  steam  power  only.  The  company  have 
secured  several  valuable  patents  on  electric 
lighting  apparatus,  among  which  is  the 
Thomas  Lamp;  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
arc  lamps  in  use,  which  they  manufacture 
at  their  works.  Officers  and  Directors — 
Wm.  T.  Powers  (President);  Wm.  H.  Pow- 
ers (Secretary  and  Treasurer);  James  Blair, 
John  L.  Shaw,  James  W.  Converse  and 
Henry  Spring.  The  company  employ  an 
average  of  fifteen  men,  with  a  monthly  pay- 
roll of  about  eleven  hundred  dollars. 

The  Edison  Light  and   Fuel  Company  of 
Grand  Rapids,  was  organized  December  30, 


1886,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$200,000,  and  a  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Calder  streets,  100x170  feet, 
purchased  for  the  erection  of  their  Central 
Station.  Work  on  the  streets  had  but  just 
begun  when  a  temporary  injunction  was 
issued  from  the  United  States  Court  at  the 
instance  of  the  company  already  occupying 
the  field,  and  claiming  exclusive  privileges 
by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil prior  to  that  under  which  the  Edison 
Company  were  acting.  The  case  was 
finally  decided  January  2,  1888,  in  favor  of 
the  Edison  Company,  and  work  was  resumed 
by  them.  At  this  time  the  company  are  in 
very  successful  operation.  Their  central 
station  is  of  stone  and  brick;  all  the  engines, 
boilers  and  dynamos  resting  upon  solid 
masonry.  They  have  in  use  eleven  miles  of 
line;  and  have  placed  underground  some 
30,000  feet  of  heavy  copper  feeders.  In  the 
plant  are  four  boilers,,  each  of  no  horse- 
power capacity,  three  engines  and  six 
dynamos,  capable  of  feeding  4,000  electric 
lamps  simultaneously.  They  have  buildings 
wired  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  3,000 
incandescent  lamps.  This  an  incandescent 
plant  only,  for  supplying  interior  lighting 
and  power.  The  Sprague  electric  motor  is 
used.  An  important  part  of  the  work  is 
that  of  furnishing  mechanical  power  for  run- 
ning printing  presses,  coffee  and  spice  mills, 
sewing  machines  and  other  light  machinery. 
The  power  is  transmitted  by  the  same  wires 
that  supply  light,  and  in  any  amount  up  to 
fifty-horse  power.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany (1889)  are:  Directors — Daniel  McCoy, 
J.  W.  Barnett,  Julius  Houseman,  J.  A. 
Covode  and  W.  R.  Shelby,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids; and  E.  W.  Voigt,  C.  P.  Gilbert,  John 
R.  Markle  and  Samuel  R.  Mumford,  of 
Detroit;  President,  Daniel  McCoy;  Vice 
President,  C.  P.  Gilbert;  Superintendent, 
Arthur  F.  Walker. 

TELEGRAPH WESTERN  UNION. 

The  first  wire  of  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egrah  Company  was'  strung  from  Detroit 
over  the  line  of  what  is  now  the  Detroit, 
Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  in 
November,  1858.  Before  that  time  any 
important  messages  for  Grand  Rapids  were 
sent  from  Kalamazoo  by  stage  or  special 
messenger.  The  first  telegraph  office  in 
Grand  Rapids  was  opened  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  the  same  year — 
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E.  D.  Benedict,  manager.  The  total  office 
receipts  in  December,  1861,  were  $146.15; 
Mr.  Benedict  being  the  only  operator,  and 
sending  329  messages,  with  only  one  set  of 
instruments,  the  old  paper  register.  The 
business  of  the  office  for  June,  1888,  shows 
an  increase  to  about  $3,000  per  month, 
with  an  average  of  25,000  messages.  The 
employes  increased  in  the  same  time  to 
one  manager  and  seven  operators,  four 
clerks,  ten  messengers,  and  one  line  repairer, 
with  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  about  $1,500. 
The  instruments  in  use  at  the  latter  date 
were  :  One  set  of  quadruplex,  with  capacity 
for  working  four  wires;  one  set  of  repeaters, 
and  thirteen  sets  of  common  instruments, 
to  operate  which  requires  eight  hundred 
cells  of  battery.  The  wires  in  use  are  three 
over  the  L.  S.  &.  M.  S.  R.  R.  to  Chicago; 
one  to  Lacrosse,  Ind.,  over  the  C.  &  W.  M.; 
one  to  Chicago  over  the  C.  &  W.  M;  one  to 
Detroit  via  Kalamazoo,  over  the  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  and  Mich.  Central;  one  to  Jackson 
over  the  Mich.  Central;  one  to  Detroit  over 
the  Mich.  Central;  two  over  the  D.,  G. 
H.  &  M.  to  Detroit;  one  to  Detroit  via 
Owosso  and  Lansing;  one  from  Baldwin  to 
Muskegon  via  Grand  Rapids  and  Holland; 
two  to  Muskegon  via  D.,  G.  H.  &  M.  and 
C.  &  W.  M;  one  over  G.  R.,  L.  &  D.  via 
Grand  Ledge;  making  a  total  of  fifteen 
wires.  The  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
office  is  Charles  Baxter,  who  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  company  since  1871, 
beginning  as  an  operator  in  the  Detroit 
office,  from  which  place  he  was  promoted 
to  the  management  of  the  Port  Huron  office 
in  1877,  and  transferred  to  Grand  Rapids 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Benedict  in  1880. 
Edward  D.  Benedict  is  one  of  the  oldest 
operators  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  the 
longest  in  the  service — having  commenced 
his  career  as  an  operator  in  1846,  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  from  which  point  he  was  transferred 
to  Buffalo  in  1847,  and  after  working  in  sev- 
eral offices,  receiving  the  first  message  sent 
from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  was  selected  to 
open  and  take  charge  of  the  office  here.  On 
his  resignation,  after  a  short  vacation,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  in  the 
Masonic  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which 
he  has  since  held  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
fraternity. 

G.    R.    &  I.    TELEGRAPH. 

Though  not  itself  a  chartered  corporation, 
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the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Telegraph 
Company  has  had  a  nominal  existence  ever 
since  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road Company  erected  lines  for  their  private 
business  and  the  accommodation  of  their 
patrons.  In  1874  it  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  transmission  of  messages 
off  the  line  of  the  railroad,  holding  one  wire 
exclusively  for  commercial  messages.  James 
Hawkins  was  the  first  Manager  under  this 
arrangement,  with  office  at  the  corner  of 
Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets;  succeeded  in 
1877  by  William  Fitzgerald,  and  the  office 
was  removed  to  the  Sweet's  Hotel  block. 
The  receipts  at  first  were  small,  but  increased 
steadily.  In  May,  1881,  P.  Vincent  Mehan 
became  Manager.  In  the  fall  of  1882  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  was  absorbed  by  the 
Western  Union,  and  six  months  later  the 
G.  R.  &  I.  entered  into  a  working  arrange- 
ment with  the  Mutual  Union.  The  latter 
was  finely  equipped,  and  the  business  grew 
rapidly  until  its  office  receipts  reached  nearly 
$2,000  per  month.  In  1884  the  Mutual 
Union  was  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union. 
The  G.  R.  &  I.  then  made  a  similar  arrange- 
ment with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
Company,  which  lasted  until  the  fall  of  1887, 
when  this  company  met  the  fate  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Thereupon  President  Hughart 
determined  to  let  the  G.  R.  &  I.  Telegraph 
Co.  revert  to  its  former  position  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  railroad  company,  opening  an 
office  therefor  in  the  Morton  House,  of  which 
Henry  E.  Saunders  was  placed  in  charge. 
During  the  contracts  with  the  companies 
mentioned  the  number  of  wires  was  increased 
and  such  efficient  competition  arose  as 
resulted  in  a  marked  reduction  of  telegraph 
rates. 

POSTAL    AND    UNITED    LINES. 

The  Michigan  Postal  and  United  Lines 
Telegraph  Company  opened  their  offices  in 
Grand  Rapids  July  15,  1886,  with  S.  Stewart 
Palmer,  Manager,  and  one  messenger  ;  the 
business  being  1,565  messages,  for  which  the 
company  received  $242,  during  the  month 
of  October  next  following.  The  business 
for  June,  1888,  showed  an  increase  to  2,456 
messages,  with  a  revenue  of  $424.  The 
company  have  direct  connection  with  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  and  Mackay- 
Bennett  Cables  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Palmer  began  his  telegraph  life  in  the 
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Pontiac,  Michigan,  office  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  as  a  messen- 
ger, March  3,  1873,  in  which  office  he  was 
an  operator  for  thirteen  years;  then  opened 
an  office  for  the  Michigan  Postal  and  United 
Lines,  in  April,  1886,  remaining  there  until 
transferred  to  Grand  Rapids. 

The  telegraphing  business  affords  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  invention  and 
expertness,  in  its  department.  Forty  years 
ago,  when  that  art  was  in  its  infancy,  less 
than  twenty  words  per  minute  was  consid- 
ered the  maximum  of  work  with  a  single 
instrument.  Now  it  is  alleged  that  there 
are  operators  who  can  send  or  take  several 
hundred  words  per  minute — a  rate  of  speed 
which  then  would,  have  been  considered 
little  short  of  a  miracle. 

THE    TELEPHONE. 

A  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Construction 
Company  was  established  in  Grand  Rapids 
October  1,  1879,  as  a  branch  of  the  Mich- 
igan Telephone  Company  of  Detroit.  The 
first  Manager  was  S.  E.  Watson,  with  one 
operator  and  about  twenty- five  subscribers, 
with  ten  miles  of  wire  in  operation.  The 
Company  now  (fall  of  1888)  have  in  Grand 
Rapids  eleven  hundred  subscribers,  and 
employ  twenty- seven  operators  and  thirteen 
linemen,  inspectors  and  clerks,  making  a 
total  force  of  forty,  of  which  C.  L.  Boyce 
is  Manager,  Mr.  Watson  having  been 
promoted  to  Superintendent  of  Western 
District  in  September,  1882.  William  J. 
Ducheney  is  chie(  operator  (A.  S.  Hill- 
house,  assistant),  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
Exchange,  which,  in  the  ratio  of  instruments 
to  the  population,  is  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  The  Company  pay  the  State  a  tax 
on  each  pole  erected  and  each  subscriber's 
wire  and  on  each  telephone  in  use,  making 
their  report  to  the  Auditor  of  State  July  1 
each  year.  The  report  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1888,  shows  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  miles  of  wire;  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  independent  and  sixty-one  com- 
bination wires,  and  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  poles  in  the  city.  The  average  number 
of  daily  connections  in  the  city  is  nine 
thousand.      During  the  first  six  months  of 


1888  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  new  telephones  put  in  for  subscribers. 


Enterprise  in  this  city  at  the  present  day 
in  making  history  overleaps  the  historian. 
To  the  above  may  be  added  (May,  1889): 
The  telephone  exchange  has  been  moved  to 
more  commodious  quarters  in  the  Blodgett 
block,  corner  of  Ottawa  and  Louis  streets. 
It  has  there  a  switch  board  sixty- nine  feet 
ten  inches  long,  and  about  six  feet  high, 
having  capacity  to  serve  1,200  lines  using 
1,400  telephones,  with  room  for  doubling 
the  number.  To  fit  the  board  about  three 
tons  of  wire  were  used.  The  operators  are 
young  ladies — fifteen  principal,  seven  aux- 
iliary and  eight  night  operators.  The  oper- 
ating room  is  in  the  sixth  story  of  the  build- 
ing, and  32  by  80  feet  in  size.  Twenty-five 
cables  enter  the  cupola,  each  containing 
fifty  wires.  The  Bell  telephone  is  used. 
The  city  is  connected  by  telephone  with 
upward  of  one  hundred  towns  in.  Northern 
and  Western  Michigan,  and  the  company 
has  712  miles  of  wire  in  the  circuit.  The 
full  force  employed  numbers  upward  of  sixty 
persons. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Messenger  and  Pack- 
age Delivery  Company  is  the  name  of  an 
enterprise  carried  on  by  aid  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone,  started  August  15,  1888,  by 
Alexander  McLachlin,  its  sole  manager. 
Its  business  is  indicated  by  its  name. 

THE    ACOUSTIC    TELEPHONE. 

The  Willard  acoustic  telephone  was  an 
instrument  invented  and  patented  by  Hen- 
derson Willard,  and  in  November,  1880, 
The  American  Private  Line  Telephone  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  this  city  for  its 
manufacture  and  sale.  It  is  not  electric; 
is  used  only  in  short,  independent  lines, 
and  depends  upon  molecular  vibration  for 
the  transmission  of  sound.  Thomas  W. 
Peck  was  President,  E.  F.  Harrington  Vice 
President,  and  M.  S.  Crosby  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Company.  It  has  not  been 
pushed.  The  management  was  afterward 
placed  in  the  hands  of  C.  R.  Brown,  of  St. 
Ignace. 


CHAPTER     XXVI, 


THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


The  liberal  educational  spirit  which  dis- 
tinguishes Grand  Rapids  in  this  day  and 
generation,  was  even  in  a  greater  degree 
present  among  the  little  company  of  men 
and  women  who  founded  the  first  civilized 
homes  by  the  Rapids  of  Grand  River.  As 
soon  as  the  hardy  pioneers  were  established 
in  their  new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  they 
began  to  give  their  children  such  scanty 
educational  advantages  as  the  little  settle- 
ment afforded.  Undoubtedly  the  first  edu- 
cational institution  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  city  was  the  Slater  Baptist  Indian 
Mission  on  the  West  Side,  with  its  attend- 
ant Indian  school,  to  which  certain  of  the 
white  children  were  sent  for  a  time,  crossing 
the  river  in  canoes.  The  earliest  school 
exclusively  for  white  children  was  one  kept 
by  Miss  Emily  Guild,  afterward  Mrs.  Emily 
Baxter,  in  the  spring  of  1835  in  the  building 
on  Waterloo  street  later  known  as  "the  old 
yellow  warehouse,"  that  was  begun  for  a 
Catholic  church  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  but  which  Louis  Campau  caused  to 
be  moved  across  to  the  east  side.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  curriculum  of  this 
early  school  was  not  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive nor  the  discipline  very  rigid,  as  the 
regular  pupils  were  for  the  most  part  chil- 
dren of  Joel  and  Edward  Guild,  and  conse- 
quently either  the  small  sisters  or  cousins  of 
their  teacher.  They  were:  Olive  and  Elvira 
E.  Guild,  Maria,  Phebe,  Marion  and  Peter 
Clark,  and  Louisa,  Mariam,  Erastus  and 
Austin  Guild.  The  little  school  had  a  suc- 
cessful term  of  two  months,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  besides  those  named  were 
instructed  there. 

Some  of  the  earlier  schools  were  taught 
at  what  is  now  the  city's  favorite  suburban 
resort,  Reeds  Lake.  In  1834  the  settlement 
there  was  nearly  equal  in  importance  to  that 
at  the  Rapids,  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year 
a  school  for  the  families  of  the  settlement 


was  taught  in  the  upper  part  of  a  log  house 
by  two  young  girls,  Miss  Euphemia  Davis, 
daughter  of  Ezekiel  Davis,  and  Miss  Sophia 
Reed,  daughter  of  Lewis  Reed.  This 
school  was  iriaintained  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  year.  Miss  Davis  afterward  became 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Jewett,  a  missionary  in 
India,  and  Miss  Reed  as  the  wife  of  Dixon 
Davis,  died  in  1863,  leaving  a  large  family. 
In  1835  a  school  house,  probably  the  first  in 
Grand  River  Valley,  was  built  near  the  lake, 
and  the  school  was  kept  during  the  winter 
by  a  young  man  named  Francis  Prescott, 
who  afterward  married  Miss  Bond,  a  teacher 
in  Slater's  Indian  Mission,  and  became  a 
Baptist  minister. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  the  family  of  Darius 
Winsor  moved  from  their  log- cabin  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  Ionia  into  the  lower 
story  of  a  new  frame  house  just  built  by  Mr. 
Winsor  in  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  corner  of 
Fountain  and  Ottawa  streets.  The  house 
was  not  completed  when  they  moved  in, 
lacking  doors  and  windows,  the  stairway 
leading  into  the  upper  story  having  no  backs 
to  the  steps.  Nevertheless,  the  Winsors 
began  keeping  house  down  stairs,  and  later 
in  the  season  a  Miss  Day,  from  the  Slater 
Indian  Mission,  kept  school  up  stairs,  little 
Miss  Adelaide  Winsor  (now  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Henderson)  and  some  eight  or  nine  other 
children  attending  and  conning  their  lessons 
diligently  while  seated  upon  the  flat  side  of 
the  slabs,  with  legs  inserted  in  the  rounded 
under  side,  which  at  that  time  were  the 
most  improved  school  seats  manufactured 
in  the  embryo  furniture  city.  Miss  Day 
taught  this  school  for  about  three  months, 
and  then  resigned  it  and  returned  to  her 
former  home  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  summer  of  1836  Miss  Sophia  Page, 
afterward  wife  of  Judge  Daniel  Bacon  of 
Monroe,  taught  a  small  school.  Of  Miss 
Page's  school,  Mrs.  Marian  L.'Withey,  in 
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a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pioneer  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
June  7,  1882,  says: 

It  held  its  sessions  in  a  new  barn  a  little  to  the 
southeast  across  the  street  from  the  present  Morton 
House.  Being  built  of  boards  set  up  endwise,  with 
a  floor  of  boards  laid  down  without  matching,  no 
school  committee  was  vexed  with  the  matter  of  ven- 
tilation. Here  I  had  my  first  struggles  with  Webster's 
spelling  book. 

Daniel  Smith,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and 
Miss  Mary  Hinsdill,  Mrs.  Withey's  aunt, 
taught  two"  schools  during  the  winter  of 
1836-37,  in  the  National  Hotel  then  kept 
by  Mrs.  Withey's  father.  Mr.  Smith's 
school  was  for  young  men,  and  Miss  Hins- 
dill's  for  young  ladies,  the  one  occupying  a 
lower  and  the  other  an  upper  room  of  the 
hotel.  These  schools  were  continued  through 
the  winter,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  twenty-five  students. 

DISTRICT    SCHOOL    BEGINNINGS. 

May  9,  1835,  the  first  school  district 
within  the  present  limits  of  Grand  Rapids 
city  and  township  wras  organized.  It  was 
bounded  south  and  eastward  by  the  present 
limits  of  the  city,  westward  by  Grand 
River,  and  extended  northward  one  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  present  city  line.  In 
the  summer  of  1837  the  affairs  of  the  district 
were  in  a  condition  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  a  teacher,  and  Miss  Celestia  Hins- 
dill, of  Kalamazoo,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Withey's 
cousin,  was  a  candidate  for  the  position. 
To  Wm.  A.  Richmond,  Charles  I.  Walker 
and  Noble  H.  Finney,  school  committee-' 
men,  and  young  gentlemen  friends  of  the 
lady,  the  law  gave  the  task  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  her  knowledge  and  fitness  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  The  legend  says 
they  fulfilled  the  law  to  the  uttermost,  ask- 
ing her  questions  innumerable,  and  both 
relevant  and  irrelevant  to  educational  mat- 
ters, to  all  of  which  she  gave  correct  answers 
except  one  as  to  the  location  of  Thunder 
Bay,  that  body  of  water  having  then  been 
but  recently  rechristened,  and  she  not  hav- 
ing heard  of  its  new7  name.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  defect  in  geographical  knowledge, 
Miss  Hinsdill  was  hired  to  teach  the  first 
term  of  the  district  school,  and  she  after- 
ward honored  one  of  the  gentlemen  by 
accepting  his  name  and  becoming  Mrs.  C. 
I.  Walker.  Her  term  continued  through 
the  summer.      The  sessions  were  held  in  a 


frame  building  on  Prospect  Hill,  erected  by 
Aaron  Sibley,  and  first  occupied  by  him  as 
a  dwelling,  which  was  in  later  years  used  as 
an  engine  house.  William  I.  Blakely,  in 
1839,  built  the  first  school  house  in  the  dis- 
trict— and,  indeed,  the  first  frame  school 
house  within  wThat  are  now  the  limits 
of  the  city.  It  was  a  small  structure,  sit- 
uated on  the  north  side  of  East  Fulton 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Jefferson 
avenue.  Joseph  B.  Galusha,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Gov.  Galusha  of  Vermont, 
taught  school  in  the  new  house.  Warren 
W.  Weatherly,  his  brother,  O.  R.  Weath- 
erly,  Elijah  Marsh,  and  Thomas  B.  Cuming, 
successively  taught  there  for  several  terms, 
Mr.  Cuming  being  in  charge  when  the 
building  was  burned,  February  22,  1849. 

FIRST    STONE    SCHOOL    HOUSE. 

In  1848  this  large  district  was  divided,  the 
lower  or  southern  part  forming  District  No.  1, 
and  the  northern  portion  District  No.  6,  or 
the  Coldbrook  district.  At  the  first  school 
meeting  of  District  No.  1,  May  6,  1848, 
James  M.  Nelson  was  elected  Moderator, 
Stephen  Wood,  Director,  and  W.  G.  Henry, 
Assessor.  Several  special  school  meetings 
were  held  in  1848,  at  which  the  question  of 
erecting  a  new  school  house  in  the  district 
was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  at  a  meeting 
held  June  24  it  was  resolved,  "That  for  the 
erection  and  completion  of  a  suitable  stone 
school  house  in  this  district  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  be  levied  and 
assessed  upon  the  property  of  the  district." 
A  building  committee  of  six  was  empowered 
"to  act  in  concert  with  the  proper  officers 
of  the  district  in  the  disposal  of  the  present 
site  and  school  buildings,  the  purchase  of  a 
new  site,  the  drawing  up  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications, advertising  for  and  receiving 
proposals,  and  letting  the  job  for  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  a  stone  school 
house,  which  when  completed  shall  in  no 
case  cost  to  exceed  the  said  sum  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars."  At  a  school  meeting 
held  July  15,  1848,  the  committee  recom- 
mended "the  purchase  of  lots  No.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6,  in  Block  8,  Dexter  Fraction,  and 
the  six  lots  lying  and  adjoining  on  the  east 
side  in  the  Hatch  addition,  as  the  new  school 
house  site. ' '  This  report  was  accepted  and 
after  some  inquiry  into  the  title  of  the  lots, 
the  site,  which  is  identical  with  the  present 
Central  High  School  grounds,  was  acquired 
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by  the  district.  November  n,  1848,  the 
Director  was  authorized  to  receive  "  pro- 
posals for  the  erection  of  a  stone  school 
house  two  stories  in  height  (without  a  base- 
ment) upon  the  same  plan  as  drawn  by 
Stephen  Wood,  and  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
store  of  Sinclair  &  King. ' '  January  8,  1 849, 
the  committee  accepted  the  proposition  of 
David  Burnett  for  the  building  of  the  school 
house,  which  was  accordingly  erected  in  the 
succeeding  summer  and  fall.  The  stone 
used  in  its  construction  was  obtained  from 
the  bed  of  Grand  River,  and  the  building, 
although  possessing  small  claim  to  arch- 
itectural beauty,  was  a  more  substantial  and 
commodious  structure  than  might  be  sup- 
posed when  the  smallness  of  the  contract 
price  paid  for  it  is  considered.  It  was  sit- 
uated just  west  of  the  site  of  the  present 
building,  and  an  octagonal  dome  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  tin  roof, 
formed  its  most  striking  architectural  fea- 
ture. In  the  cupola  was  placed  a  bell  which 
chimed  chidingly  upon  the  ear  of  the  tardy 
school- boy,  as,  "with  sachel  and  shining 
morning  face,  he  crept,  like  a  snail,  unwil- 
lingly to  school. ' :  The  house  was  44  by  64 
feet  on  the  ground,  three  stories  high.  It 
contained  three  large  study  rooms,  six  reci- 
tation rooms,  a  dressing  room  for  the  girls, 
and  a  room  for.  the  library  and  the  school 
apparatus.  In  1854  ^  accommodated  760 
pupils.  This  building  served  well  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed  until  1867, 
when  the  growing  educational  interests  of 
the  district  demanded  better  accommoda- 
tions, and  it  was  pulled  down  upon  the 
completion  of  the  present  high  school  build- 
ing. The  stone  and  other  building  material 
was  sold  to  various  citizens,  and  the  massive 
front  door  of  the  old  school  house  now  forms 
part  of  the  residence  of  Arthur  S.  White. 
The  door's  heavy  lock  and  key  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  White  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  are  deposited  among  its 
archives. 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  held  Sep- 
tember 24  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  stone 
school  house  was  built,  the  district  was 
organized  under  the  union  school  system, 
which  necessitated  the  election  of  four  addi- 
tional trustees,  and  the  following  Board  was 
chosen:  Moderator,  Thompson  Sinclair; 
Director,  H.  K.  Rose;  Assessor,  Michael 
Connolly;  Trustees,  W.  G.  Henry,  John 
Ball,   Zenas  G.  Winsor,   and  T.  H.    Lyon. 


The  first  term  of  school  under  the  new  system 
was  begun  in  the  new  stone  school  house, 
November  12,  1849,  under  the  principalship 
of  E.  M.  Johnson,  of  Western  New  York, 
who  was  assisted  by  Miss  Hollister  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Ferry,  of  Grand  Haven), 
Miss  Elizabeth  White  (now  Mrs.  Whipple), 
Miss  Almira  Hinsdill  (afterward  Mrs.  Jones, 
of  Denver,  Colorado),  and  Miss  Thirza 
Moore.  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  at  the  close 
of  the  first  term,  and  was  succeeded  Feb. 
18,  1850,  by  the  Rev.  James  Ballard.  Mr. 
Ballard,  after  holding  the  position  three 
years,  gave  place  to  Edward  W.  Chesebro. 
The  period  of  Mr.  Chesebro' s  administra- 
tion, which  lasted  from  1853  until  he  was 
stricken  down  in  the  school-room  by  disease 
(some  five  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  January  31,  1862),  was  a  critical 
time  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  The  fast 
growing  community  began  to  require  addi- 
tional educational  facilities,  and  the  people 
were  not  yet  wholly  awakened  and  recon- 
ciled to  the  increased  expenditures  and 
more  vigorous  discipline  necessary  for  the 
extension  and  management  of  a  higher  and 
more  complex  system  of  schools.  To  Mr. 
Chesebro' s  tact  and  executive  ability  in  this 
trying  transition  time,  too  much  credit  can- 
not be  given.  He  gave  his  whole  soul  to 
the  work,  neither  spared  he  his  body,  but 
drew  so  heavily  upon  his  physical  strength 
in  his  labors  that  his  health  broke  down 
under  the  strain.  The  following  inscription 
upon  the  monument  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  pupils,  speaks 
not  after  the  usual  manner  of  epitaphs,  but 
utters  the  very  truth: 

His  was  a  teacher's  heart,     , 

With  zeal  that  never*  tired; 
And  thousand  souls  beat  higher, 

By  his  single  soul  inspired. 

There  were  not  wanting  other  teachers  and 
public  spirited  citizens  to  carry  forward  the 
work  which  Mr.  Chesebro  laid  down,  and  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  liberal  educational  system  of  the 
city  rests. 

GRADING    THE    SCHOOLS. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Prof.  Chese- 
bro was  Prof.  E.  Danforth,  and  in  his  prin- 
cipalship the  schools  were  graded  and  the 
High  School  established  by  action  taken  at 
the  annual  school  meeting  September  26, 
18J9,    under  Act   No.    161    of   the   Session 
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Laws  of  1859,  entitled:  "An  Act  to  Estab- 
lish Graded  and  High  Schools."  The  act 
also  provided  that  the  district  board  consist 
of  six  trustees,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  at  that  meeting  chosen  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  under  its  new  organiza- 
tion: Trustees  for  one  year,  James  H.  McKee 
and  Charles  Shepard;  for  two  years,  J.  W. 
Peirce  and  George  Kendall;  for  three  years, 
John  Ball  and  Wilder  D.  Foster.  On 
motion  of  D.  S.  Leavitt,  this  Board  was 
instructed  to  establish  a  High  School  in  the 
district  during  the  current  year,  and  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  J.  H. 
McKee,  Charles  Shepard  and  Geo.  Kendall 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Danforth  in  relation  to  the  grading  of 
the  schools,  the  prices  of  tuition  to  be 
charged,  etc.,  and  in  a  short  time  accom- 
plished their  work. 

The  first  commencement  exercises  of  the 
High  School  were  held  in  Luce's  Hall  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1861-1862. 
Frances  C.  Stevens,  Caroline  A.  Remington, 
Thirza  I.  .Wartrous,  Caroline  C.  Wyman, 
Elizabeth  A.  Pierce,  Julia  A.  Comstock, 
Abbie  R.  Nelson,  Emily  L.  Winsor,  Mary 
M.  G.  Hodenpyl,  Helen  M.  Knight,  Fran- 
ces S.  T.  Cuming,  Aurelia  S.  Henry  and 
Annette  C.  Dickinson  were  the  members  of 
the  class;  Miss.  Henry,  Miss  Cuming  and 
Miss  Dickinson  being  among  those  accorded 
positions  of  honor  on  the  programme  of  the 
evening. 

THE    GILBERT    FUND. 

Eminent  among  the  citizens  whose  energy 
and  business  ability  have  made  Grand  Rap- 
ids one  of  the  prominent  and  flourishing 
business  centers  of  the  country,  is  Thomas 
D.  Gilbert,  whose  efforts  in  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  schools  also  are  well 
known  and  deserving  of  historic  recognition. 
In  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  held  at  the  office  of  Ball  &  McKee, 
February  7,  i860,  the  following  letter  is 
recorded: 

Gkand  Rapids,  January  20,  i860. 

To  John  Ball,  Wilder  D.  Foster  and  other  Trustees  of  Union  School 
District  Number  One  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids: 

Gentlemen — Herewith  I  send  you  my  bond  for  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  bearing  date  the  first 
inst.  and  payable  in  five  years  from  date  with  interest 
annually.  I  donate  this  amount  to  you  and  your 
successors  in  office,  or  such  other  persons  as  may  be  in 
your  stead  elected  or  appointed  to  manage  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  in  trust  for  the  following  purpose: 

The  income  from  this  fund  I  wish  to  have  dis- 
tributed among  the  meritorious  scholars  of  the  public 


schools  of  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  yourselves 
and  your  legal  successors  in  office,  in  honorary 
rewards  for  scholarship,  regular  attendance  and  good 
conduct. 

The  condition  of  the  donation  is  that  all  the  schol- 
ars, in  all  the  public  schools  in  the  city,  shall  have 
an  opportunity,  under  the  rules  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  this 
fund,  to  compete  for  the  prizes  or  medals  to  be 
awarded. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  D.  Gilbert. 
P.  S. — I   recommend   that  proficients  in  English 
studies  only,  be  rewarded  from  the  income  of  this 
fund,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  it  be  distributed 
among  the  Ward  Schools. 

Thos.  D.  Gilbert. 

The  Trustees  accepted  with  thanks  the 
generous  donation  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  donor  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  interest  on  the  fund  was  thereafter 
apportioned  among  the  three  districts  of  the 
city — District  Number  One,  Number  Two 
and  Number  Six — in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  in  each.  By 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Board  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  the  fund  has  not  been  used,  as 
at  first  intended,  in  the  granting  of  rewards 
and  medals  for  excellency  in  scholarship, 
but  has  been  applied  toward  the  purchasing 
of  reference  books  and  scientific  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  schools;  Prof.  Strong  and 
other  experienced  teachers  considering  this 
disposal  of  the  income  from  the  fund  to  be 
more  beneficial  than  the  other.  Thus  was 
founded  what  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  "The  Gilbert  Trust  Fund." 

Edwin  A.  Strong  was  cotemporary  with 
Mr.  Danforth  as  a  teacher,  and  succeeded 
him  as  principal  of  the  High  School  in  1861. 
Mr.  Strong  brought  to  the  schools  a  mind  of 
rare  culture,  richly  stored  with  knowledge 
gained  by  a  life  of  study,  and  a  Christian 
character  of  J  peculiar  purity  and  beauty. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held 
October  4,  1862,  it  was  resolved,  "That 
Mr.  E.  A.  Strong  be  requested  to  act  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  to  take  so 
much  time  from  his  duties  as  Principal  of 
the  High  School  as  may  be  requisite  to 
thoroughly  organize  all  the  schools  of  the 
district  and  make  them  effective."  He 
continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Superintend- 
ent until  he  resigned  in  1870,  to  take  a 
position  in  the  Normal  School  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.  After  a  short  stay  in  Oswego  he 
returned   to   this  city,    and    as  teacher  and 
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Principal  remained  connected  with  the  High 
School  until  1885,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  a  professorship  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Ypsilanti.  The  influence  of  such 
a  man  upon  the  schools  where  he  taught, 
and  the  community  of  which  he  was  for  so 
many  years  an  honored  member,  cannot  be 
measured  by  words. 

Anson  J.  Daniels  became  Superintendent 
upon  the  consolidation  of  the  three  districts 
in  1871,  and  of  his  services  at  that  impor- 
tant era  in  the  history  of  the  schools,  A.  L. 
Chubb,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  his  annual  report  for  1871-72,  saysf 

I  may  not  omit  mentioning  in  this  report  the 
excellent  services  of  our  Superintendent.  He  had  a 
great  work  before  him,  and  it  is  but  simple  justice  to 
say  that  it  has  been  well  and  faithfully  performed. 
General  harmony  and  concert  of  action  has  been 
secured,  and  the  machinery  of  our  school  system, 
under  the  recent  consolidation,  has  been  put  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  You  have,  in  a  practical  way, 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services.  Personally,  I 
desire  to  acknowledge  the  many  obligations  I  am 
under  to  him  for  his  hearty  and  ready  co-operation 
in  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  incident  to  the 
recent  change  in  our  school  system,  and  which,  in 
the  march  of  progress,  must  constantly  arise. 

THE    WEST    SIDE    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  expressly  for  white  chil- 
dren on  the  west  side  of  Grand  River,  was 
taught  by  Miss  Bond,  afterward  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Prescott,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Slater 
Mission  school  for  Indians,  whom  the  set- 
tlers placed  in  charge  of  their  school  in  a 
log  school  house  not  far  from  the  bank  of 
the  river  and  a  little  south  of  Bridge  street. 
The  furnishings  of  this  school  house  were 
neither  expensive  nor  elaborate.  Two  desks 
for  writing  extended  the  length  of  the  sides 
of  the  room;  slabs,  flat  side  up,  with  pegs 
for  legs,  served  in  lieu  of  patent  seats.  A 
huge  sheet- iron  box  stove,  the  wood  for 
which  was  furnished  by  patrons  of  the  school 
and  cut  by  the  boys  in  attendance,  furnished 
superabundant  warmth  in  the  room  to  those 
near  it,  and  left  the  unfortunates  seated  far 
off  in  the  corners  where  the  chinking  was 
defective  a  prey  to  the  winter's  cold.  Here 
Miss  Bond  taught  some  two  dozen  pupils, 
drilling  them  thoroughly  in  the  three  R'  s 
and  the  other  elementary  branches  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
six  days  in  the  week  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  year.  She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary 
L.  Green,  now  Mrs.  Wm.  I.  Blakely,  who 
taught   the   school  the  following  two  sum- 


mers of  1839  and  1840.  This  primitive 
school  house  served  the  educational  interests 
of  District  Number  Two  for  several  years 
(many  of  the  residents  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  on  the  east  side — to  one  in 
particular  taught  in  1843-44,  by  Reuben  H. 
Smith).  Later  this  log  house  was  succeeded 
by  a  small  frame  building  situated  a  little 
south  of  Bridge  and  east  of  what  is  now 
Court  street.  When  the  population  of  the 
district  had  increased  so  that  still  larger 
accommodations  were  needed,  a  larger,  one- 
story  frame  building,  spacious  enough,  it 
was  supposed,  to  shelter  the  entire  school 
population  of  the  district  for  a  hundred 
years,  was  erected  on  First  street,  on  the 
site  where  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church  now 
stands.  Milton  S.  Littleneld  taught  in  this 
school  for  several  years. 

In  1853  tne  district  adopted  the  Union 
school  organization.  The  Rev.  James  Bal- 
lard was  chosen  the  first  Principal  of  the 
newly  organized  school.  In  1854  the  frame 
school  house,  notwithstanding  its  spacious 
proportions,  was  found  inadequate  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  district,  and  Ebenezer 
Anderson,  one  of  the  trustees,  was  given 
a  contract  to  erect  a  new  Union  school 
house  on  the  lot  corner  of  Turner  and  West 
Broadway  streets,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  district.  In  the  following  year  the 
new  school  house  was  completed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  contract  the  building  was  to  be  of 
stone,  of  ample  proportions  and  two  stories 
in  height.  At  the  intercession  and  with  the 
financial  backing  of  Lucius  Patterson,  Baker 
Borden  and  other  citizens  interested  in  the 
organization  of  a  military  company,  Mr. 
Anderson. increased  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing by  another  story,  to  be  used  as  a  drill 
hall  by  the  militiamen.  Subsequently,  when 
the  number  of  pupils  increased  so  as  to 
make  additional  rooms  necessary,  this  story 
was  fitted  up  and  used  for  school  purposes. 
When  thus  completed  the  building  furnished 
sittings  for  464  pupils.  The  rooms  had  low 
ceilings,  and  were  lighted  by  small  windows. 
A  wooden  belfry  sheltered  the  school  bell 
which  called  the  pupils  to  their  tasks.  The 
same  bell  swings  in  the  tower  of  the  present 
Union  school  building  there,  and  is  the  only 
relic  of  the  old  building  which  the  historian 
was  able  to  discover.  Before  the  union  of 
the  school  districts  of  the  city  in  1871,  two 
other  buildings,  the  old  Turner  street  and 
Jefferson  street  schools,  were  erected. 
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W.  F.  Kent  succeeded  Mr.  Ballard  as 
Principal  of  the  school.  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  the  District  took  advan- 
tage of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 
1859,  and  graded  the  school  and  established 
a  high  school,  in  which  Algebra,  Geometry 
and  the  higher  branches  of  study  were 
taught.  No  graduating  classes  were  organ- 
ized in  this  school,  however,  many  pupils 
preferring  to  finish  their  courses  of  study 
and  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  High 
School  in  Number  One  district.  From 
September,  1861,  to  June,  1865,  Prof.  J.  C. 
Clark,  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  acted  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  and  was  assisted  in  his 
labors  by  his  wife,  who  was  Principal  of  the 
primary  department.  Before  the  union  of 
the  districts  Prof.  Kent  served  another  short 
term  as  Principal,  and  Prof.  Stewart  Mont- 
gomery, now  of  Olivet  College,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  when  the  districts  were 
consolidated  in  187 1. 

THE    COLDBROOK    SCHOOLS. 

District  Number  Six,  or  the  Coldbrook 
District,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  included 
all  that  part  of  what  is  now  the  city,  which 
is  north  of  a  line  midway  between  Newberry 
and  Mason  streets  and  east  of  Grand  River, 
and  also  extended  one  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  the  city  limits.  The  early  records  of  the 
district,  couched  in  quaint  phraseology,  are 
amusing  reading,  and  show  the  small  begin- 
nings from  which  the  schools  of  the  district 
were  developed.  At  an  adjourned  special 
meeting  of  the  district,  held  September  8, 
1848,  the  record  says — "a  motion  was  made 
and  seconed  which  was  unanimusly  adopted, 
that  Elihu  Smith  be  appointed  a  comity  to 
see  if  a  sirtin  house  can  be  bot  of  G.  M.  Mills 
for  a  school  house  and  to  report  the  same  to 
the  next  meting.  The  meting  was  then 
adjourned  for  one  weak."  Evidently  Mr. 
Smith  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  pur- 
chase "a  sirtin  house  of  G.  M.  Mills  for  a 
school  house,"  since  at  the  meeting  held 
September  15,  although  no  mention  of  Mr. 
Smith's  report  is  made,  it  is  recorded  that 
"a.  motion  was  made  and  seconed,  which  was 
unanimisly  adopted,  to  purchas  of  C.  W. 
Taylor  one  quarter  of  one  acre  of  land  for  a 
site  for  a  school  house  for  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  on  the  north  west  corner  of  a  pease 
of  land  comonly  cald  the  Jewit  fraction  on 
the  east  side  of  the  road.  It  was  also 
motioned  and  carried  that  wee  build  a  school 


house  eighteen  feet  by  twenty  four  feet  and 
that  a  tax  bee  asest  to  build  it  also  that  there 
bee  raised  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  for  building  a  school  house  and  pur- 
chasing a  site  and  buying  a  stove  for  the 
same." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  district  held 
September  25,  1848,  Elihu  Smith  was  chosen 
Moderator,  C.  W.  Taylor,  Director,  and 
Franklin  Nichols,  Assessor.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  1849,  these  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  succeed  themselves,  and  $12  was 
voted  to  underpin  the  school  house.  The 
electors  of  the  district  at  the  annual  meeting 
September  29,  1851,  chose  Edmund  Carrier, 
Moderator,  James  Patterson,  Director,  and 
Elijah  Dart,  Assessor,  and  "it  was  voted  to 
have  four  months  school  and  to  have  a  man 
teacher."  September  27,  1852,  Horatio 
Brooks  was  elected  Moderator,  Foster 
Tucker,  Director,  and  Elijah  Dart,  Assessor, 
for  the  ensuing  year.  On  motion,  it  was 
"voted  that  the  director  be  requested  to  look 
after  and  return  the  school  house  stove  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Mr.  E.  Carrier's  possession." 
A  tax  of  $20  was  voted  to  pay  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  district  and  repair  the  school 
house,  and  it  was  decided  to  apply  two-thirds 
of  the  public  moneys  to  four  months  of  win- 
ter school  and  one- third  to  the  summer 
school,  and  to  have  "a  male  teacher  for  the 
winter  school."  From  the  accounts  of  the 
Assessor  it  appears  that  the  male  teacher 
employed  in  accordance  with  this  resolution 
was  Prof.  Franklin  Everett,  and  that  he 
received  $55.32  salary.  A  Miss  French 
taught  the  summer  school  and  received  $30 
for  her  services.  At  the  annual  (adjourned) 
meeting  September  29,  1857,  it  was  voted 
to  raise  $1  per  scholar  on  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district  for  teachers'  wages, 
"the  whole  number  of  scholars  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  18  being  86."  Four  dollars 
were  voted  for  the  purchase  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary. 

The  project  of  building  a  new  school 
house  was  brought  up  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1858,  but  resulted  only  in  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  "branch  school' '  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  district,  and  to  rent  a  suitable 
building  for  that  purpose.  In  1859  the  dis- 
trict purchased  of  C.  W.  Taylor,  for  $300, 
the  present  school  house  site  on  Leonard 
street,  and  Foster  Tucker,  Judge  Davis, 
Edmund  Carrier,  Seth  Holcomb,  and  Jesse 
C.  Wyckoff,  were  appointed  a  building  com- 
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mittee  to  push  forward  the  work  of  erecting 
a  new  school  house  to  cost  $1,500.  The 
contract  was  let  to  W.  H.  Stewart,  and  on 
April  24,  i860,  the  district  accepted  the 
school  house  built  by  him — a  two- story  brick 
structure  containing  two  rooms,  of  which 
the  lower  one  only  was  completed.  From 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  this  school  build- 
ing, the  educational  interests  of  the  district 
were  established  on  a  more  liberal  basis. 
The  upper  room  of  the  school  house  was 
fitted  up  as  soon  as  it  was  required,  and  the 
building  then  furnished  sittings  for  128 
pupils.  The  district  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  old  Union  school  organization  for 
some  years,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  Sep- 
tember 2,  1867,  it  was  resolved  to  grade  the 
schools  and  elect  a  board  of  six  trustees  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  1859.  This  was 
done  accordingly,  and  the  membership  of 
the  board  chosen  was  as  follows:  Trustees 
for  one  year,  Daniel  G.  Brown,  B.  C.  Saun- 
ders; for  two  years,  Wm.  M.  Wylie,  L.  M. 
Page;  for  three  years,  Amos  Quimby, 
Francis  Drew.  Among  the  early  teachers 
in  this  dristrict,  were  A.  J.  Tucker  and 
Maria  A.  Jipson,  who  taught  in  1861  and 
1862,  and  C.  W.  Borst  who  served  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  school  from  1862  to  1864.  Other 
teachers  before  the  union  of  the  districts 
were,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Bell,  Adelaide 
Tucker  and  A.  Carrier.  Fannie  Tucker 
was  Principal  in  1867. 

UNITY,    FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  PROGRESS. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan, 
approved  March  15,  1871,  it  was  provided 
"that  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  and  all  con- 
tiguous territory  which  shall  hereafter  be 
added  thereto,  shall  constitute  one  school 
district,  and  all  public  schools  therein  shall 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education  hereinafter  provided 
for,  and  shall  be  free  to  all  residents  of  said 
district  over  the  age  of  five  years."  In 
accordance  with  this  law,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing called  by  Mayor  L.  H.  Randall,  in  the 
old  Council  Chamber  in  the  Randall  Block, 
April  11,  1871,  District  Number  Two,  or  the 
West  Side  District;  District  Number  Six,  or 
Coldbrook  District,  and  District  Number 
One,  wTere  united,  and  the  first  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  was 
organized  from  the  trustees  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts. It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the 
history  of  the  present  schools  of  the  Valley 
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City  began  with  this  event,  and  this  union 
of  schools  has  proved  as  beneficial  to  their 
prosperity  and  progress  as  has  the  blessed 
bond  of  the  "many  in  one"  to  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Before  the  union  there  were 
rivalries  and  connections  between  the  sev 
eral  school  organizations  of  the  city,  and  the 
limited  resources  of  each  either  prevented 
the  employment  of  the  ablest  educators,  or 
did  not  adequately  compensate  those  who 
were  employed.  Even  in  the  first  year  after 
the  union,  under  the  able  superintendency  of 
A.  J.  Daniels,  the  results  began  to  be  felt  in 
increased  prosperity  and  harmony;  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  was  attained  in  every 
department  of  school  work,  and  the  schools 
began  to  be  wrought  into  one  broad  sys- 
tem, incomparably  superior  in  efficiency  to 
the  fragmentary  disarrangement  previously 
existing. 

In  February,  1885,  Mr.  Daniels,  after 
more  than  a  decade's  service  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools,  retired.  I.  N. 
Mitchell,  Principal  of  the  Grammar  depart- 
ment of  the  High  School,  was  chosen  his 
successor,  and  held  the  office  until  1886, 
when  he  became  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin.  He 
was  succeeded  by  F.  M.  Kendall,  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  the  present  incumbent. 

AUXILIARY    EFFORTS    AND    AGENCIES. 

Under  Mr.  Mitchell's  Superintendency, 
the  schools  received  a  decided  impetus  in 
the  direction  of  the  more  advanced  methods 
of  education  which  have  originated  in  this 
latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
have  not  yet  been  universally  accepted. 
His  was  a  vigorous  mind,  looking  always 
into  the  future  and  ever  on  the  alert  for 
whatever  seemed  to  promise  better  than  the 
past — a  mind  impatient  of  using  a  worn-out 
system  out  of  reverence  to  its  grey  hairs. 
Under  his  influence  many  who  had  become 
accustomed  to  face  backward  turned  them- 
selves about,  and  a  vast  deal  of  conserva- 
tism, which  is  a  good  thing  when  it  is  not 
'-'too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  was  thus  elimi: 
hated  from  the  schools.  Chiefly  through 
Mr.  Mitchell's  efforts,  a  kindergarten  was 
established  in  1886  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  and  maintained  for  two  years,  and 
kindergarten  methods  were  introduced  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  primary  grades. 

In  1884  an  ungraded  or  truant  school  was 
established    as  provided  for  by  Act  144  of 
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the  Laws  of  1883.  The  school  was  organ- 
ized and  opened  November  8,  1884,  wTith  an 
attendance  of  eight.  The  number  increased 
to  31  within  the  first  month,  and  reached 
44  by  the  last  of  December.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  year  was  30.  This  school 
has  resulted  in  much  good,  not  only  to  the 
so-called  "incorrigibles"  who  are  sent  to  it, 
but  indirectly  to  the  other  pupils  by  arous- 
ing in  them  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  truant 
officer,  and  thus  preventing  irregularities  in 
attendance.  The  Truant  officer  is  a  police- 
man maintained  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
up  truants,  and  otherwise  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  school. 

In  1884  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  was  sent  to  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  New  Orleans.  The  progress  of 
the  schools  and  the  estimation  in  which 
their  work  is  held  by  others  than  residents 
of  Grand  Rapids,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  this  exposition  of  nations  their 
exhibit  was  awarded  a  diploma  of  honor. 
Superintendent  Mitchell,  describing  the 
exhibit  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
obtained,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  says: 

Late  in  October  of  1884,  it  was  determined  that 
our  schools  should  be  represented  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  New  Orleans.  To  this  end  the 
regular  examination  papers  were  all  collected,  and 
the  representative  work  of  each  grade  in  each  sub- 
ject, bound  uniformly  and  forwarded  to  New  Orleans. 
The  work  of  the  preceding  year  in  drawing  was  also 
sent,  together  with  a  number  of  wood  carvings,  done 
after  original  designs  by  the  High  School  pupils. 
Other  features  of  the  exhibit  were,  (a)  two  cases  of 
slate  work  taken  from  the  first  and  second  grade 
rooms  without  the  foreknowledge  of  teacher  or 
pupils;  (b)  several  Michigan  albums  made  by  the 
pupils  of  eighth  grade  rooms;  (c)  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  representative  school  buildings;  (d) 
microscopical  drawings  from  the  class  in  physiology 
and  zoology;  (**)  a  complete  set  of  our  school  blanks 
and  forms;  (/)  a  group  of  relief  maps  showing  the 
topography  of  the  State,  its  geological  formation  and 
the  distribution  of  pine  timber;  (^)  a  large  collection 
of  cards  showing  the  work  of  the  first  and  second 
grade  in  geography,  color,  form  and  inventions. 
This  work  was  done  with  colored  shoe-pegs  and 
small  oblong  blocks,  and  was  finally  presented  to  the 
French  and  Japanese  Commissioners.  A  diploma  of 
honor  was  awarded  us  for  the  general  exhibit  of 
school  work,  information  of  which  was  sent  by  the 
general  manager  of  the  State  exhibit. 

An  exhibit  consisting  of  the  examination 
papers  of  all  classes  above  the  third  primary, 
a  statement  of  the  public  school  system, 
historical  sketch,  statistics  and  photographic 
views    of    school    buildings,    philosophical 


apparatus  and  views  of  the  interior  of  the 
High  School,  was  sent  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and 
received  much  favorable  comment  from 
educated  foreigners  who  examined  it  criti- 
cally. 

NIGHT    SCHOOLS. 

Since  1872  night  schools  have  been  main- 
tained every  winter  as  part  of  the  school 
system,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
employment  prevents  their  attendance  at 
school  in  the  day  time.  These  schools  have 
been  well  attended,  a  large  proportion  of 
their  pupils  being  Hollanders  who  wish  to 
learn  the  English  language,  and  young  men 
and  boys  employed  during  the  day  in  fur- 
niture factories.  A  relatively  large  number 
of  girls  also  attend  these  schools.  The 
enrollment  in  the  nine  months  of  night  school 
taught,  from  September,  1886,  to  June,  1887, 
was  184,  with  an  average  attendance  of  57. 
The  sessions  of  the  night  school,  and  also 
of  the  ungraded  school,  were  held  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  old  stone  mansion 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Peninsular  Club, 
at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Ottawa  streets, 
on  the  last  fragment  of  Prospect  Hill. 

UNGRADED    SCHOOL. 

In  September,  1871,  an  ungraded  school, 
very  different  in  character  from  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  was 
opened,  the  work  of  which  is  thus  set  forth 
in  Mr.  Daniels'  report:  "Many  persons 
whose  early  education  has  been  neglected 
yearly  present  themselves  for  classification 
in  the  schools,  whose  age  and  maturity  of 
mind  wall  enable  them  to  advance  much 
faster  than  the  pupils  with  whom  they  must 
be  classed  if  the  rigid  rules  of  the  graded 
system  be  followed.  Eighty-seven  such  per- 
sons have  entered  this  school  the  past  year, 
many  of  whom  have  been  transferred  to 
other  departments  as  they  became  fitted  for 
them. ' '  The  second  year  1 02  pupils  entered 
the  school,  which  was  maintained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  until  changes  in  the  grading  of 
the  schools  made  it  no  longer  necessary. 

TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

In  1 87 1  a  training  school  for  teachers  was 
established  in  Primary  No.  3  (now  Fountain 
street  school),  in  which  persons  who  wished 
to  enter  the  schools  as  teachers  were  drilled 
in  the  wrork  before  being  placed  in  charge  of 
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rooms.  The  school  was  conducted  upon 
the  following  plan:  The  Principal,  with 
eight  pupil-teachers  to  assist,  took  charge  of 
and  taught  the  primary  department  in  the 
building,  which  then  occupied  four  rooms. 
Two  pupil-teachers  were  assigned  to  each 
room,  one  for  each  half  day,  who  continued 
to  do  the  work  in  the  same  for  ten  weeks, 
when  they  were  placed  for  the  same  length 
of  time  in  charge  of  another  room,  thus 
passing  through  all  the  primary  grades  in 
one  year.  In  a  meeting  at  the  close  of  each 
day,  at  which  all  pupil- teachers  were  required 
to  be  present,  criticisms  and  suggestions 
were  offered  by  the  Principal,  and  plans  pre- 
sented for  the  following  day.  This  training 
school  was  kept  up  until  1878,  when  the 
Board  of  Education  adopted  the  present 
cadet  system,  by  which  each  year  several 
cadet  teachers  are  employed  at  $200  per 
annum,  each  of  whom  is  assigned  to  some 
teacher  whom  she  assists,  and  by  whom  she 
is  instructed.  As  soon  as  capable  the  cadet 
is  placed  in  charge  of  a  room,  which  gen- 
erally happens  not  later  than  the  second 
year  of  her  cadetship. 

In  1879  the  School  Board,  in  connection 
with  the  Union  Benevolent  Association, 
opened  an  Industrial  School  for  girls,  the 
Board  providing  a  teacher  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Lamira  Freeman,  and  the  Benevolent 
Association  managing  the  industrial  part  of 
the  school.  The  experiment  proved  expen- 
sive, and  the  Trustees  soon  decided  to  dis- 
continue it.  Of  this  school  Ladd  J.  Lewis, 
President  of  the  Board  for  1880-81,  said: 
"  Great  good  was  accomplished,  for  the 
pupils  were  of  that  class  whose  parents  are 
poor  and  who  do  not  feel  able  to  clothe  them 
in  a  suitable  manner  for  the  ward  schools. 
Much  good  was  done  and  good  seed  sown 
that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  pupils, 
and  though  it  was  expensive  the  past  has 
proven  that  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  the  people 
than  to  build  prisons  for  them."  Superin- 
tendent I.N.  Mitchell  strongly  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  training  school  for 
boys  in  connection  with  the  Ungraded  or 
Truant  School.  In  his  recommendation  to 
the  Board  on  the  subject  he  says: 

In  such  schools  as  have  made  the  experiment,  it 
is  found  that  30  boys  are  all  that  can  be  well  handled 
by  one  teacher.  In  our  ungraded  school  we  have 
just  such  a  class — the  average  attendance  is  about  30. 
In  the  schools  where  normal  training  has  been  insti- 
tuted, the  sentiment  is  unanimous  that  the  boys  enter 
enthusiastically  into  the  work,  and  frequently  have 


to  be  driven  out  of  the  shops  at  the  end  of  the  work 
hours.  Another  result  noticed  at  the  manual  train- 
ing schools  is  that  the  shop  wrork  does  not  interfere 
with  the  book  work,  but  on  the  contrary  increases 
its  efficiency.  From  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  at  Omako,  Nebraska,  it 
appears  that  the  cost  of  a  plant  for  the  instruction  of 
30  boys,  is  as  follows: 

Thirty  benches  for  30  boys $  429  00 

Tools  for  m  boys 187  50 

Gas  and  water  service 92  00 

Total $708  50 

This  cost  could  be  reduced  by  making  bench  room 
and  supplying  tools  for  but  half  the  boys,  with  the 
view  of  having  half  work  while  the  other  half  study. 

Prof.  F.  M.  Kendall,  the  present  Super- 
intendent, warmly  seconded  the  suggestion 
of  his  predecessor,  and  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  look  into  the 
feasibility  of  the  undertaking.  Such  a  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  education  now  (Jan- 
uary, 1889),  has  the  matter  in  charge,  and 
has  embodied  the  above  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  its  report.  The  idea  of  such 
training  is  not  to  teach  any  particular  trade, 
but  to  give  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  principles  underlying 
them  all. 

BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  great  public  interest  felt  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  Grand  Rapids  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  many  citizens 
have  been  found  willing  to  spend  their  time 
and  talents  in  performing  the  onerous  duties 
of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
although  the  office  yields  little  honor  and  no 
salary.  There  are  but  few  citizens  of  promi- 
nence, residents  of  the  city  for  any  consid- 
erable number  of  years,  who  have  not  served 
in  this  capacity  either  before  or  since  the 
uniting  of  the  three  districts. 

Among  those  who  served  on  the  Board  of 
District  No.  i,  were:  John  Ball,  James  H. 
McKee,  Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  J.  M.  Nelson, 
Stephen  Wood,  W.  G.  Henry,  Thompson 
Sinclair,  Joshua  Boyer,  H.  K.  Rose,  C.  P. 
Calkins,  A.  D.  Rathbone,  Charles  Shepard, 
Jonathan  H.  Gray,  Edson  Fuller,  Gaius 
Deane,  David  Burnett,  Alonzo  Piatt,  John 
Potter,  John  H.  Hollister,  F.  D.  Board- 
man,  Leonard  Bement,  L.  R.  Atwater, 
Henry  Martin,  William  A.  Richmond,  Wil- 
der D.  Foster,  Charles  Stone,  Lewis  Porter, 
John  W.  Peirce,  George  Kendall  and  Tru- 
man H.  Lyon. 

After  the  consolidation  many  who  had 
served  on  the  District  boards  were  re-elected 
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to  the  new  board,  among  whose  lists  of 
members  since  1871  have  also  appeared  the 
names  of  John  McConnell,  J.  C.  Parker,  J. 
H.  Tompkins,  Moreau  S.  Crosby,  Amos 
Quimby,  W.  D.  Talford,  A.  L.  Skinner, 
H.  W.  Slocum,  I.  Simmons,  J.  B.  Haney, 
F.  B.  Day,  L.  M.  Page,  Ebenezer  Ander- 
son, John  Hill,  R.  H.  Smith,  C.  G.  Brins- 
maid,  James  H.  McKee,  J.  T.  Elliott, 
Leonard  H.  Randall,  R.  W.  Davis,  B.  C. 
Saunders,  A.  T.  Linderman,  W.  G.  Saun- 
ders, Eben  Smith,  Charles  W.  Calkins,  P. 
R.  L.  Peirce,  George  S.  Berry,  E.  J.  Shink- 
man,  G.  De  Graaf,  Joseph  Penney,  R.  B. 
Woodcock,  J.  E.  McBride,  Heman  Palmer- 
lee,  A.  D.  Plumb,  John  B.  Graves,  Orland 
H.  Godwin,  James  N.  Davis,  H.  B.  Fallas, 
J.  M.  Harris,  W.  R.  Shelby,  D.  D.  Hughes, 
W.  K.  Wheeler,  W.  H.  H.  Walker,  A.  P. 
Sinclair,  G.  W.  Stanton,  J.  J.  De  Jonge, 
D.  H.  Powers,  George  C.  Fitch,  J.  Edward 
Earle,  Charles  E.  Belknap,  Charles  R. 
SHgh,  William  M.  Hathaway,  Charles  J. 
Hupp,  James  D.  Robinson,  Dennis  Campau, 
W.  J.  Stuart,  Henry  Utterwick,  Alfred  S. 
Richards,  Edgar  P.  Mills,  Josiah  Tibbetts, 
James  Fox,  George  B.  Reily,  M.  J.  Ulrich, 
David  P.  Ransom,  E.  H.  Stein,  Simon 
Sullivan,  George  R.  Allen,  H.  H.  Drury, 
J.  B.  Griswold,  George  R.  Allen,  and  Louis 
Prinz.  The  following  table  gives  the  names 
of  Presidents  of  the  Board,  which  are  omit- 
ted in  the  preceding  list,  and  statistics 
showing  the  increase  in  school  population 
since  1871: 


Presidiums  of  School  Board. 


No.  of 
Child'  n 
Enrol' d 


I  . 


1871-78.     A.  L.  Chubb 

1873-74.     A.  L.  Chubb 

1874-75.     Henry  Fralick 

1875-76.     Henry  Fralick 

1876-77.  William  P.  Innes. . . . 

1877-78.     William  P.  Innes 

1878-79.  Laurens  W.  Wolcott. 

1879-80.     A.  D.  Plumb 

1880-81.     LaddJ.  Lewis 

1881-82.     LaddJ.  Lewis 

1882-83.  Gaius  W.  Perkins. . . 

1883-84.  Gaius  W.  Perkins. . . 

1884-85.  Charles  Chandler. . . 

1885-86.     Henry  J.  Felker 

1886-87.     Henry  J.  Felker 

1887-88.    James  Blair 

1888-89.  Niram  A.  Fletcher  . . 


3,8C5 
4,398 
4,819 
4,854 
5,062 
5,040 
5,039 
5,109 
5,390 
5,853 
6,576 
6,932 
7,604 
7,925 
8,240 
8,539 
9,301 


No. 
Child'n 
Schl  age 


5,229 
5,908 
6,682 
7,961 
8,400 
8,900 
9,078 
9,115 
9,559 
9,784 
11,298 
11,910 
12,071 
12,218 
12,775 
14,066 
15,164 


No. 
Tea'rs 


53 

64 

74 

74 

83 

87 

92 

91 

101 

107 

131 

137 

142 

168 

183 

204 

213 


The  Trustees  are  chosen  for  two  years — 
two  from  each  of  the  eight  wards — one  from 
every  ward  being  elected  each  year  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September.  The  Mayor  of 
the  city  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Board, 


and  thus  nine  members  of  the  Board,  a 
majority  of  the  seventeen,  are  elected 
annually,  which  makes  the  body  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  popular  control,  while  the  hold- 
ing over  of  the  eight  members  prevents  sud- 
den and  radical  innovations.  These  school 
elections  are"  often  very  lively  contests, 
although  other  than  educational  questions 
seldom  enter  into  them.  Interest  in  them 
has  of  late  years  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  fact  that  women,  who  have  children  of 
school  age  (over  5  and  under  20  years)  or 
who  possess  taxable  property,  are  quali- 
fied to  vote,  and  to  hold  office  as  Trustee. 
Women  have  very  numerously  exercised 
this  right,  and  have  seldom  failed  to  put  one 
of  their  own  sex  in  the  field  as  a  candidate, 
since  the  law  making  them  eligible  was 
enacted  in  1885.  At  the  same  session  of  the 
Legislature  the  school  law  was  so  amended 
as  to  abolish  the  annual  school  meeting  in 
the  city,  the  school  budget  being  thereafter 
submitted  to  the  Common  Council  instead 
of  an  assemblage  of  electors.  At  the  school 
election  held  Monday,  September  3,  1888, 
the  women  nominated  two  candidates  for 
Trustee,  Mrs.  Harriet  Cook  in  the  Third 
Ward,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Wallin  in  the  Eighth. 
Mrs.  Wallin  was  defeated,  her  opponent, 
R.  W.  Merrill,  receiving  a  majority  of  157 
votes.  In  the  Third  Ward  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Cook's  friends,  who  worked  hard  in 
the  interest  of  their  candidate,  were  crowned 
with  success.  She  received  674  votes  to 
601  cast  for  John  A.  Covode,  the  nominee 
of  the  citizens'  caucus.  The  total  of  votes 
cast,  1,275  was  the  largest  ever  called  out 
at  a  school  election  in  the  ward,  and  shows 
the  warm  interest  taken  in  the  contest. 
Mrs.  Cook  was  endorsed  by  the  Equal  Suf- 
frage Association,  and  fully  500  of  the  votes 
she  received  were  cast  by  women,  yet  she 
did  not  receive  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  women  of  her  ward.  At  least  one  lady 
(a  school  teacher)  was  heard  to  remark  on 
the  day  of  election:  "Well,,  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  her.  I  don't  want  a  woman  on 
the  Board  of  Education,  for  when  she  comes 
to  visit  the  schools  she  will  be  sure  to  see 
everything  !  "  Mrs.  Cook  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  woman  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Board  of  Education.  The  mem- 
bership for  1888-89,  which  was  determined 
at  this  election,  was  as  follows:  First  Ward, 
Edward  H.  Stein,  Henry  E.  Locher;  Sec- 
ond Ward,  Geo.  R.  Allen,  Joseph  Houseman; 
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Third  Ward,  H.  H.  Drury,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet A.  Cook;  Fourth  Ward,  J.  B.  Griswold, 
James  Blair;  Fifth  Ward,  Simon  Sullivan, 
James  E.  McBride;  Sixth  Ward,  Henry  J. 
Felker,  John  Gelock;  Seventh  Ward,  Alfred 
S.  Richards,  Charles  E.  Kellogg;  Eighth 
Ward,  Niram  A.  Fletcher,  Robert  W.  Mer- 
rill; I.  M.  Weston,  Mayor,  ex  officio  member. 

SCHOOL    GROWTH    AND    EXPENSES. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  schools  may 
readily  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding table.  The  increase  from  5,229 
youth  of  school  age  in  1871  to  15,164  in 
1888,  results  naturally  from  the  growth  of 
the  city,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  from  53  in  1871  to  213 
in  1888,  shows  that  the  schools  have  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  city  in  growth,  since 
the  present  school  population  is  a  little  less 
than  thrice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1871,  while 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  has  been 
more  than  quadrupled.  This  indicates  to 
what  a  state  of  efficiency  the  teaching  force 
of  the  schools  has  been  brought;  and  the 
large  ratio  which  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  bears  to  the  whole 
number  of  school  age  (5  to  20  years)  in  the 
city,  clearly  shows  how  strong  a  hold  the 
public  schools  have  gained  upon  popular 
respect  and  confidence.  The  slight  falling 
off  in  the  proportions  of  the  enrollments  to 
the  school  population  from  1875  to  1883 
was  probably  due  to  the  business  depression 
of  that  period,  compelling  the  older  children 
to  leave  school  for  work.  The  large  increase 
in  the  cost  of  education  per  capita  from 
$14.87  in  1879  to  $19.93  in  1887,  is.  what 
might  have  been  expected,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
has  increased  annually  between  those  years 
at  the  average  rate  of  430,  and  to  accommo- 
date this  increase  the  Board  has  built  ten 
school  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $241,000, 
besides  enlarging  several  others,  in  some 
instances  to  twice  their  original  size.  The 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
required  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers,  which  was  more  than 
doubled  in  that  period.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  best  educational  talent,  an  increase  in 
wages  was  necessary,  and  for  the  past  six 
years  the  salaries  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades  have  been  fixed  by  the  following 
standing  rules  based  on  position  and  experi- 
ence:   Principals  receive  $500  for  the  first 


room,  and  $25  for  each  additional  room  in 
the  building.  Assistants  in  charge  of  rooms 
receive  maximum  salaries  as  follows,  on 
entering  their  fifth  year' s  experience :  Teach- 
ers of  first  and  seventh  grades,  $550:  second 
to  sixth  grade  inclusive,  $500;  eighth  and 
ninth  grades,  $600.  Cadets  receive  $200 
for  the  first  year,  $300  for  the  second,  if 
remaining  so  long  a  cadet,  and  on  promo- 
tion to  the  charge  of  a  room  $350,  which  is 
increased  regularly  each  year  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  grade  is  reached.  The  salary 
of  the  Superintendent  for  the  school  year 
ending  Sept.  3,  1888,  was  $2,500,  and  of 
the  High  School  principals  $1,800  and 
$1,500  respectively.  The  salaries  for  the 
school  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1888,  when  the 
number  of  teachers  was  204,  aggregated 
$96,975,  and  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1889,  with  an  increase  of  nine  teachers,  it 
was  estimated  that  $107,440.24  would  be. 
expended  for  salaries. 

The  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Grand 
Rapids  is  perhaps  in  nothing  better  shown 
than  by  the  liberal  manner  in  which  accom- 
modations have  been  provided  for  the  rap- 
idly swelling  school  population.  In  1878 
the  city  had  twelve  school-buildings  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  4,029;  now  (January, 
1889),  there  are  twenty- three  school-build- 
ings with  sittings  for  some  9,200  pupils. 
The  estimated  value  of  school  property  is 
upward  of  $652,000.  It  has  been  a  quite 
uniform  practice  in  erecting  new  buildings 
to  raise  the  money  for  them  on  long  time 
bonds,  putting  the  cost  of  site  and  the  fur- 
nishings into  the  annual  tax  budget.  The 
city  has  now  outstanding  $216,000  of  school 
bonds,  covering  a  period  up  to  1907  before 
they  all  mature,  every  dollar  of  which  has 
been  issued  since  June  1,  1878.  The  rate 
of  school  taxation  for  1886-87  was  seven 
mills  on  the  dollar.  The  total  expenses  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  all  purposes 
were  $183,344,  o^f  which  $30,935  was  for 
buildings,  school  sites  and  furniture,  grad- 
ing, sewers  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  school  budget  for  the  current 
year — 1888-89 — amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  $2 1  o,  000,  of  which  $  1 1  o,  000  is  the  amount 
estimated  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  per 
cent,  of  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  for 
1887-88  was  8^  mills  on  the  dollar. 

THE    STUDIES    PURSUED. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  schools,  tuition 
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was  charged,  but  now  the  public  schools  are 
wholly  free,  no  tuition  being  charged  from 
the  lowest  department  to  the  highest,  except 
to  non-resident  pupils.  Not  only  are  the 
schools  themselves  free,  but  the  Legislature 
at  a  recent  session,  on  petition  of  the  School 
Board,  so  amended  the  law  as  to  authorize 
the  Board  to  purchase  text- books  and  all 
other  supplies,  and  furnish  the  free  use  of 
them  to  pupils — such  supplies,  however, 
remaining  the  property  of  the  Board.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  schools  requires 
twelve  years — the  first  four  in  the  primary 
schools,  the  second  four  in  the  grammar, 
and  the  last  four  in  the  High  School.  The 
aim  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  is 
to  teach  thoroughly  the  elements  of  a  sound, 
practical,  common  school  education.  Spe- 
cial teachers  in  music,  drawing  and  penman- 
ship (the  teachers  in  these  branches  for 
1888-9  being  respectively  G.  C.  Shepard, 
Miss  Sylvia  McCall  and  Miss  May  V.  Cav- 
anaugh)  superintend  the  work  in  these 
branches  in  all  grades,  but  it  is  in  the  '. 
primary  and  grammar  grades  that  particular 
attention  is  given  to  this  special  instruction. 
In  the  High  School,  as  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  departments,  the  course  of  study 
is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pupils 
who  complete  their  school  life  there;  although 
the  classical  course,  including  four  years  of 
Latin  and  two  of  Greek,  and  a  full  course 
of  mathematics,  the  Latin  and  modern  lan- 
guage courses  and  the  preparatory  English 
course,  entitles  graduates  to  enter  Michigan 
University  and  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege upon  their  High  School  diplomas. 
The  modern  language  courses,  including 
four  years  of  French  or  German  with  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  and  the  English 
commercial  course  which  substitutes  book- 
keeping in  place  of  higher  mathematics, 
have  been  found  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  young  men  and  women  whose  education 
ends  in  the  High  School.  Among  studies 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  High  School  curricu- 
lum not  always  included  in  High  School 
courses,  are  zoology,  chemistry,  geology, 
botany,  astronomy  and  political  economy. 
The  natural  sciences  are  studied  by  the 
experimental  method  under  the  professor- 
ship of  C.  W.  Carman.  A  well  equipped 
frame  laboratory  annex  of  three  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  these  sciences  was 
erected  in  the  summer  of  1888  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  main  High  school  building. 


THE    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

The  public  schools  of  Michigan  are  justly 
celebrated  throughout  the  United  States  for 
their  efficiency  and  progressive  spirit,  and 
the  schools  of  Grand  Rapids  are  second  to 
none  in  the  State  in  these  important  respects; 
although  other  cities  in  the  country  may 
perhaps  boast  of  more  beautiful  accessories 
to  education  in  the  way  of  expensive  and 
elaborately  finished  school- houses.  The 
yearly  necessity  of  providing  further  accom- 
modations for  the  ever  increasing  school 
population,  made  a  wise  conservatism  of 
expenditures  in  this  direction  imperative, 
yet  that  the  Board  have  builded  beautifully 
as  well  as  wisely  where  feasible,  let  the  cuts 
of  recently  erected  school  houses  in  this 
chapter  bear  witness.  With  the  exception 
of  three  buildings,  containing  in  all  twelve 
rooms,  the  school  houses  are  substantial  brick 
structures,  and  in  many  cases  architectural 
ornaments  to  the  city.  Following  are  short 
histories  of  the  various  school-houses  of  the 
city,  with  the  names  of  the  teachers  who 
hold  Sway  in  each. 

THE    CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  is  in  the  Second  Ward.  The  grounds 
have  a  front  of  264  feet  on  Lyon  street,  by 
367  on  Barclay  and  Ransom  streets,  and 
were  purchased  of  G.  C.  Nelson,  Edward 
L.  Stevens,  John  Ball  and  Junius  H.  H. 
Hatch,  a  portion  in  1848  and  the  rest  in 
1849,  for  the  sum  of  $635.  On  the  southern 
line  of  the  lot  is  the  janitor's  house.  The 
present  building,  erected  in  1867,  is  of 
brick,  three  stories  high,  and  65  by  106  feet 
on  the  ground  floor.  A  tower  rises  from 
the  southwest  corner,  from  the  belfry  of 
which  a  better  view  of  the  city  can  be 
obtained  than  from  any  other  point  of  obser- 
vation in  the  city.  The  building  contains 
20  rooms  used  for  school  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  new  laboratory  annex  which  has  just 
been  completed,  and  has  sittings  for  600 
pupils.  It  is  well  lighted  and  fairly  venti- 
lated, is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas.  The  value  of  the  property  is  estimated 
at  $91,500.  The  lower  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  eighth  grade  pupils,  the  two  upper  floors 
by  the  High  School  grades.  The  museum 
of  the  Kent  Scientific  Institute,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  scientific  collections  in  the 
State,  occupies  several  recitation  rooms  in 
the  building.      The  High  School  has  had  a 
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remarkably  rapid  growth  during  the  last 
three  years.  The  number  belonging  at  the 
close  of  the  month  of  October,  1885,  was 
292;  in  1886,  366,  an  increase  of  73;  in 
1887,  436,  an  increase  of  71.  All  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, under  the  following  corps  of  teachers: 
W.  A.  Greeson,  A.  M.,  Principal:  Miss 
Annah  M.  Clark,  Preceptress;   Miss  Marion 


Miss  Susan  Gordon,  Miss  N.  Rogers,  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Herrick,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Reed,  teach- 
ers in  the  lower  and  grammar  grades.  Among 
former  teachers,  Prof.  E.  A.  Strong's  work 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Miss  Ellen 
Dean,  for  eleven  years  teacher  of  English 
Literature  and  History,  resigned  at  the 
close  of  1888  to  accept  the  chair  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Tennessee, 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  CORNER  LYON  AND  BARCLAY  STREETS. 


Horsford,  English  Literature;  Miss  Carolyn 
Parrish,  A.  B.,  the  Classics;  Miss  Cather- 
ine McArthur,  Rhetoric;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Orth, 
German;  Miss  Agnes  R.  Ginn,  French; 
C.  W.  Carman,  the  Natural  Sciences;  A:  J. 
Volland,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
School;  Miss  Emma  J.  Cole,  Miss  Carrie 
L.  Dickinson,  Miss  Alice  M.  James,  A.  B., 
Miss  E.    Chesebro,    Miss    Kate  D.    Price, 


yet  the  influence  of  her  rare  scholarship  and 
love  of  learning  did  not  depart  with  her,  but 
will  long  be  felt  in  the  schools.  Miss  Annah 
M.  Clark  is  the  veteran  teacher  of  the  High 
School,  having  been  instructor  therein  ever 
since  1871,  and  her  stateliness  of  character 
and  Spartan  firmness  as  a  disciplinarian, 
make  her  presence  invaluable  to  the  school. 
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THE    UNION    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  is  located  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  cor- 
ner of  Turner  and  Third  streets.  The  lot, 
which  has  264  feet  frontage  on  Turner,  250 
on  Third  street,  330  on  Broadway  and  125 
on  Fourth  street,  is  composed  of  nine  city 
lots,  seven  of  which  were  purchased  of  E. 
H.  Turner  in  1854  for  the  sum  of  $1,000, 
the  other  two  being  acquired  of  Mr.  Turner 
and  Ebenezer  Anderson  at  a  later  date. 
The  building  was  erected  in  1875  to  replace 
the  old  stone  school  house.  The  edifice  is 
of  brick,  82  by  108  feet,  with  tower,  slate 
roof,  stone  water  table,  caps  and  sills,  three 
stories  with  high  basement,  and  fronts  both 
on  Turner  street  and  Broadway.  The  total 
cost  with  furnishings,  ventilation  and  heat- 
ing apparatus,  was  $46,000;  present  value 
of  the  property,  $70,000.  The  building 
contains  11  rooms  with  sittings  for  600 
pupils.  It  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
making  High  School  privileges  more  acces- 
sible to  residents  on  the  west  side  of  Grand 
River,  and  the  course  of  study  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Central  High  School  in  the 
Ninth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh  grades,  the 
students  spending  the  senior  year  at  and 
graduating  from  the  Central  High  School. 
Following  are  the  teachers  in  this  building: 
Irving  W.  Barnhart,  Principal:  Mrs.  I.  N. 
Catlin,  Preceptress;  Miss  M.  A.  Dubridge, 
Miss  A.  Richards,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Nixon,  Miss 
Alice  A.  Parker,  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Broth- 
ers, Mrs.  P.  L.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Anna  S. 
Rose,  Miss  J.  A.  Emery,  Miss  C.  C.  Greene, 
Miss  F.  N.  Hydorn,  Miss  J.  C.  Dickey, 
Miss  Eva  Ward.  Some  of  the  former  teach- 
ers in  this  school  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Among  others  were  Miss  Maggie 
Scott,  teacher  of  the  first  primary  grade, 
and  Miss  E.  A.  Hunter  of  the  second 
primary,  in  1867,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Rice  of 
the  grammar  department;  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dean  of  the  First  Intermediate,  and  Miss 
Sarah  Barker  of  the  Second  Intermediate 
grade,  for  the  same  year. 

NORTH    DIVISION    STREET    SCHOOL. 

This  is  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  corner  of 
Bridge,  Division  and  Ionia  streets,  and  was 
formerly  known  as  Primary  No.  1.  The 
lot,  which  has  a  front  of  174  feet  on  Bridge 
street  by  169  feet  on  Ionia  and  Division, 
was  purchased  of  Chas.  H.  Carroll,  Nov. 
25,  1864,  for  the  sum  of  $1, 100.      The  build- 


ing is  one  of  the  oldest  school-houses  now 
in  the  city,  is  built  of  brick  and  contains 
eleven  good  rooms,  with  sittings  for  550 
pupils,  including  the  two  new  basement 
rooms.  The  estimated  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  $38,000.  The  following  corps  of 
teachers  are  employed  in  this  building: 
Miss  M.  E.  Dwight,  Principal;  Miss  Sarah 
Royal,  Miss  C.  G.  Kay,  Mrs.  M.  Biscomb, 
Mrs,  A.  E.  Lincoln,  Miss  H.  L.  Mallard, 
Miss  F.  Barkman,  Miss  Frances  Streng, 
Miss  E.  A.  Mitchell,  Miss  A.  L.  Kinney, 
Miss  Grace  E.  Kay,  cadet.  In  this  build- 
ing, Miss  Dwight  is  the  most  experienced 
teacher,  having  served  eighteen  years  in  the 
city  schools. 

SOUTH    DIVISION    STREET    SCHOOL. 

First  Ward,  on  the  corner  of  Division, 
Bartlett  and  Spring  streets,  formerly  known 
as  Primary  No.  2.  The  lot  has  165  feet 
front  on  Division  and  Spring  streets,  by  286 
on  Bartlett,  and  was  purchased  June  27, 
1 861,  of  the  heirs  of  H.  S.  Ellsworth,  for 
$500.  Primary  No.  2,  a  two-story  build- 
ing, of  which  the  lower  story  was  brick  and 
the  upper  wood,  containing  five  rooms,  for- 
merly occupied  the  Division  street  front  of 
the  lot,  while  Spring  street  school,  a  two 
story  wooden,  four-room  building,  occupied 
the  Spring  street  front.  These  buildings 
were  removed  upon  the  completion  of  the 
present  school  house  in  April,  1884.  This 
building,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  city, 
is  of  white  brick  with  red  trimmings,  two 
stories,  with  good  basements.  It  contains 
fourteen  rooms,  excellently  lighted,  and  fur- 
nishing sittings  for  700  pupils.  The  contract 
cost  of  the  building  without  furnishings  was 
$32,350,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
property  is  $75,000,  The  following  are  the 
teachers  in  this  building  for  the  school  year 
1888-89:  Miss  Helen  S.  Sauers,  Principal; 
Miss  Mary  Blake,  Miss  Mary  N.  Owen, 
Miss  Lizzie  Walsh,  Miss  C.  R.  Chamber- 
lain, Mrs.  A.  E.  Beach,  Miss  H.  R.  Haw- 
ley,  Miss  Helen  A.  Clark,  Miss  Myrtie 
Rose,  Miss  Abbie  Chellis,  Miss  Georgia  V. 
Miller,  Miss  Annie  Walsh,  Miss  O.  C. 
Blake,  Miss  Gertrude  Streng,  Miss  Julia  F. 
Cofnnberry,  Miss  Annie  Turner,  cadet.  Of 
these,  Miss  Helen  S.  Sauers,  Miss  Julia  F. 
Coffinberry  and  Miss  O.  C.  Blake  are  veteran 
school  teachers,  having  done  faithful  work 
in  the  schools  of  Grand  Rapids  in  that 
capacity  for  seventeen,   eighteen  and  nine- 
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teen  years,  respectively.  The  history  of  the 
schools  would  not  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning the  work  of  Miss  Dexa  E.  Henry, 
Principal  of  Spring  street  school,  who  died 
Thursday,  September  n,  1879.  A  page  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  year  ending  September,  1879, 
is  devoted  to  her  memory,  from  which 
memorial  tribute  the  following  quotation  is 
taken: 


tain  street,  between  College  avenue  and 
Prospect  street.  This  was  formerly  known 
as  Primary  No.  3.  The  site,  having  a  front 
of  295  feet  on  Fountain  street,  and  a  depth 
of  250  feet,  was  bought  of  D.  W.  and  J. 
Coit,  September  20,  1867,  for  the  sum  of 
$800.  The  school  house,  a  nine-room, 
three- story,  brick  structure,  60  by  80  feet 
in  size,  with  sandstone  trimmings,  has  a 
seating  capacity    for    450    pupils.       It    was 


SOUTH  DIVISION  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Miss  Henry  was  born  October  12,  1839.  Her 
early  education  was  obtained  partly  in  district  schools 
and  partly  in  the  High  School  of  this  city. 

After  several  terms  of  successful  teaching  else- 
where, she  was  called  to  this  city,  where  for  nearly 
twelve  years  she  labored  arduously  and  successfully, 
first  as  an  assistant  and  afterward  as  a  principal  of 
one  of  the  public  schools.  Her  superiority  as  a 
teacher  was  the  result  of  her  devotion  to  one  subject 
— that  of  bringing  all  her  pupils  into  sympathy  with 
and  love  for  their  school  work,  and  this  her  broad 
views  of  education,  her  unusual  mental  resources, 
and  her  entire  disregard  for  immediate  results, 
enabled  her  to  do  to  an  extent  seldom  attained. 

FOUNTAIN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Situated  in  the  Second  Ward  on  Foun- 
X8 


erected  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  A 
small  house  used  as  the  janitor's  quarters  is 
situated  on  the  rear  of  the  lot.  The  total 
value  of  the  property  is  $35,000.  The 
names  of  the  teachers  in  this  building  for 
1888-89,  are:  Miss  H.  A.  Lathrop,  Prin- 
cipal ;  Miss  Carrie  Moss,  Miss  J.  A.  Wyckoff, 
Miss  E.  A.  Creswell,  Miss  Kate  A.  Read, 
Miss  Annie  H.  Read,  Miss  Carrie  E.  Burch, 
Miss  Cora  Gardinier,  Miss  Alta  Winches- 
ter, Miss  Kittie  Plumb,  cadet.  Of  these, 
the  principal,  Miss  H.  A.  Lathrop,  has 
served  the  longest,  having  taught  seventeen 
years  in  the  schools  of  Grand  Rapids, 
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WEALTHY    AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

Third  Ward,  on  Wealthy  avenue,  Lafay- 
ette and  Cass  streets,  formerly  called  Pri- 
mary No.  4.  The  lot  is  250  feet  square, 
and  was  purchased  of  Joseph  Penney,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1867,  for  $1,750.  The  school 
house,  built  in  1869,  is  a  substantial,  two- 
story  brick  building,  and  contains  six  school 
rooms,  with  accommodations  for  300  pupils. 
The  total  property  is  valued  at  $29,000. 
The  following  are  the  teachers  of  1888-89: 
Miss  M.  H.  Jennings,  Principal;  Miss  Rose 
Webster,  Miss  Ida  Davenport,  Miss  Bessie 
M.  Carmon,  Miss  W.  Seegmiller,  Miss 
Alice  B.  Reed,  Miss  Delia  Wilde,  cadet. 
Miss  Davenport  and  Miss  Jennings  are  the 
oldest  two  teachers  in  this  building,  having 
taught  twelve  and  thirteen  years  respec- 
tively. 

GRANDVILLE    AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

This  school,  formerly  Primary  No.  5,  is 
situated  in  the  southwrest  part  of  the  First 
Ward,  on  Second  avenue  near  Grandville 
avenue.  The  lot,  130  by  264  feet,  wTas 
bought  from  George  H.  White  &  Co.,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1870,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  The  build- 
ing, erected  in  the  same  year,  was  a  two- 
room,  two-story  brick  structure.  Additions 
have  been  made,  until  the  building  contains 
ten  rooms,  and  with  a  commodious  frame 
annex  (a  separate  building),  furnishes  sit- 
tings for  500  pupils.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  property  is  $33,000.  Miss  Emma 
Field,  the  principal  of  this  school,  is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  veterans,  having  taught  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  ranks  of  Grand  Rapids 
school  teachers.  Her  cousin,  Miss  Abby 
Field,  in  the  same  building,  has  seen  sixteen 
years  of  faithful  service.  Other  teachers  in 
this  building  for  1888-89,  are:  Miss  Hattie 
E.  Conrad,  Miss  Eva  Pierce,  Miss  Mary 
Morrison,  Miss  Anna  S.  Carroll,  Miss  Bertha 
T.  Stowell,  Miss  Lillian  Hunt,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Rourke,  and  Miss  Emma  Kline,  cadet. 

OLD    TURNER     STREET    AND    WEST     LEONARD 
STREET    SCHOOLS. 

Primary  No.  6,  or  the  old  Turner  street 
school,  is  in  the  Sixth  Ward  on  Turner 
street,  between  Eleventh  and  Leonard 
streets.  The  lot,  150  feet  front  on  Turner 
with  a  depth  of  125  feet,  was  purchased  of 
Isaac  Edison,  October  20,  1866,  for  $600. 
A    three- room,     two- story    wooden    school 


house  was  erected  thereon  soon  after.  The 
building  has  received  additions,  and  now 
contains  six  school- rooms,  and  capacity  for 
259  pupils.  It  is  not  at  present  used  for 
school  purposes.  Its  estimated  value  is 
$3,000.  In  1872  the  Board  of  Education 
purchased  five  acres  of  land  on  Leonard 
street  in  the  Sixth  Ward  for  $2,000.  This 
tract  was  subsequently  sold,  except  a  lot 
with  250  feet  frontage  on  Leonard  street 
and  300  feet  deep,  on  which  the  West  Leon- 
ard street  school-house  wras  built  in  1882. 
This  building  is  of  Grand  Rapids  white 
brick  with  red  brick  trimmings,  two  stories 
above  high  basement,  with  slate  roof  and 
tower  containing  a  bell;  is  well  lighted,  and 
is  heated  and  ventilated  by  steam.  It  con- 
tains eight  rooms,  and  accommodations  for 
400  pupils.  Cost  of  building  and  furnish- 
ings, $13,200.  Estimated  value  of  the 
property,  $20,000.  Following  are  the  teach- 
ers for  1888-89:  Miss  Nellie  Post,  principal; 
Miss  Amanda  Stout,  Miss  Carrie  M.  Oliver, 
Miss  C.  A.  Banks,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Knettle, 
Miss  E.  D.  Santley,  Miss  Emma  Taylor, 
Miss  Lillian  E.  Quealy,  Miss  Georgia  Shear, 
cadet. 

NORTH    IONIA    STREET    SCHOOL. 

This  is  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  on  Ionia, 
between  Walbridge  and  Coldbrook  streets, 
and  was  formerly  known  as  Primary  No.  7. 
The  lot,  200  feet  square,  was  purchased  of 
Robert  Cutler,  June  18,  1870,  for  $1,200. 
The  rear  part  of  the  school  house  was 
built  in  1870,  and  is  two  stories  high. 
The  front,  46  by  75  feet,  was  built  in 
1872,  and  is  three  stories  with  basement. 
The  material  is  brick,  and  the  style  and 
design  of  the  building  are  good.  It  con- 
tains eight  commodious  rooms,  with  ample 
halls  and.  stairways,  has  sittings  for  456 
pupils,  and  is  heated  and  ventilated  by 
steam.  The  value  of  the  property  is  esti- 
mated at  $35,000.  Following  are  the  teach - 
ersfor  1888-89:  Miss  Maty  Roche,  principal; 
Miss  Hattie  Ferguson,  Miss  Clara  A.  Roop, 
Miss  Anna  Bettes,  Miss  J.  Richmond,  Miss 
A.  C.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Boivin,  Miss  C. 
E.  Ford,  Miss  Elizabeth  Moloney,  cadet. 

JEFFERSON    STREET    SCHOOL. 

This  school,  formerly  known  as  Primary 
No.  8,  is  in  the  Eighth  Ward.  The  lot  has 
a  frontage  of  132  feet  each  on  Jefferson  and 
Gold  streets,  by  264  feet  on  California  street. 
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It  was  bought  of  John  Butler,  October  9, 
1867.  The  house,  a  three-story,  five-room 
brick  structure,  was  built  in  1870,  and  so 
designed  as  to  permit  an  addition  on  the 
south  end.  With  this  addition  the  building 
now  has  eleven  school  rooms,  well  lighted 
and  warmed  and  ventilated  by  steam,  which 
furnish  accommodations  for  550  pupils. 
Estimated  value  of  the  property,  $32,000. 
The  teachers  for  the  school  year  1888-89,  are 
as  follows:  Miss  J.  C.  Ahnefeldt,  principal; 
Miss  Mary  Ahnefeldt,  Miss  Helen  L.  Dickey, 
Miss  Margaret  Strahan,  Miss  Anna  Estes, 
Miss  Jennie  Gordon,  Miss  Fannie  Hess, 
Miss  Clara  Skinner,  Miss  Edith  Miller, 
Miss  Julia  Doran,  Miss  Maude  Ball. 

CENTER    STREET    SCHOOL. 

This  was  formerly  know7n  as  Primary  No. 
9.  It  is  in  the  Third  Ward.  The  grounds 
have  a  frontage  of  204  feet  on  Center  street 
by  200  on  McDowell  street,  and  were  pur- 
chased in  1874  f°r  $2j7°o-  The  house  is  of 
brick,  two  stories  with  basement,  and  con- 
tained four  rooms  when  completed  in  1875. 
The  capacity  has  been  doubled  since,  and 
it  now  contains  eight  rooms,  is  warmed  by 
stoves,  and  furnishes  sittings  for  400  pupils. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  property  is 
$20,000.  Miss  Belle  M.  Tower,  the  princi- 
pal of  this  school,  is  one  of  the  veteran 
school  teachers  of  the  city,  having  taught 
eighteen  years,  and  Miss  Jennie  M.  Miller, 
of  the  same  building,  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  teacher  for 
twelve  years.  Other  teachers  in  this  build- 
ing are:  Miss  Helen  Christ,  Miss  Cora  M. 
Riggs,  Miss  E.  Hitchcock,  Miss  Jessie 
Lathrop,  Miss  Carolyn  M.  Rice,  Miss  Car- 
rie B.  Jewett,  Miss  Mary  Bates,  cadet. 

PINE    STREET    SCHOOL.     . 

This,  formerly  Primary  No.  10,  is  in  the 
Seventh  Ward,  having  a  frontage  of  200  feet 
on  First  and  187  feet  on  Pine  street.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  32  by  74  feet,  two  stories 
with  basement,  and  is  warmed  by  stoves. 
It  was  erected  in  1879  a*  a  cos^  of  $4,200, 
contains  four  rooms  and  furnishes  sittings 
for  200  pupils;  estimated  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, $10,000.  Following  are  the  present 
teachers  of  the  school:  Miss  Lucy  Bettes, 
principal;  Miss  Bettine  Orth,  Miss  Helen 
L.  Turner,  Miss  Frances  Van  Buren,  Miss 
Therese  Wurzburg,  cadet. 


HENRY    STREET    SCHOOL. 

Third  Ward  on  Henry  and  James  streets, 
between  Wealthy  avenue  and  Sherman 
street.  The  lot  is  150  feet  on  Henry  and 
James  streets  by  270  feet  deep,  and  cost 
$2,500.  The  building,  a  two-story  brick, 
32  by  74  feet,  containing  four  school  rooms, 
was  built  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  $4,450,  and 
was  formerly  known  as  Primary  No.  11.  It 
is  heated  by  stoves,  and  as  now  enlarged 
furnishes  sittings  for  400  pupils.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  property  is  $20,000. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  P.  Stephenson,  principal,  and 
Miss  Lizzie  R.  Hanchet  are  the  senior  teach- 
ers in  this  building,  the  former  having  taught 
fifteen  and  the  latter  sixteen  years  in  the 
schools  of  the  city.  The  other  teachers  for 
the  current  year  are:  Miss  Florence  A. 
Weed,  Miss  Georgie  L.  Orcutt,  and  Miss 
Edith  K.  Boynton,  cadet. 

COIT    AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

Fourth  Ward,  on  Coit  avenue,  between 
Trowbridge  and  Fairbanks  streets.  The 
lot  has  150  feet  fronton  Coit*  avenue  by  208 
feet  deep  to  alley,  and  cost  $2,500.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  two  stories  above  high 
stone  basement,  32  by  74  feet.  It  has  four 
school  rooms  heated  by  stoves,  and  furnish- 
ing sittings  for  200  pupils.  It  was  built  in 
1880,  and  cost  $6,400.  This  was  formerly 
known  as  Primary  No.  12.  Its  present 
estimated  value  is  $7,000.  Miss  N.  Camp- 
bell, Principal  of  this  school,  has  had  an 
experience  of  thirteen  years  as  teacher  in 
the  schools  of  Grand  Rapids.  Other  teach- 
ers in  this  building  are:  MissL.  M.  Kinney, 
Miss  F.  E.  Neeland,  Miss  Nellie  Stanton, 
and  Miss  Winnie  Rose,  cadet. 

EAST  LEONARD  STREET  SCHOOL. 

This  is  the  name  by  which  the  old  Cold-, 
brook  school  building  is  now  known,  which 
was  erected  in  i860  by  the  Trustees  of  Dis- 
trict No.  6,  on  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  East 
Leonard  and  North  avenue,  purchased  of 
C.  W.  Taylor,  for  $300.  The  lot  has  a 
frontage  of  200  feet  on  Leonard  street  by 
225  on  North  avenue.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  contains 
two  school  rooms  warmed  by  stoves,  and 
furnishing  sittings  for  100  pupils.  The 
present  estimated  value  of  the  property  is 
$7,000.  The  contract  price  of  the  building 
was  $1,500.      The  teachers  for  the  current 
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year  are:  Miss  F.  L.  E.  Doyle,  Principal; 
Miss  Stella  Kromer,  assistant,  and  Miss 
Josie  Moriarty,  cadet.  Though  nearly  thirty 
years  old,  the  house  is  still  in  fairly  good 
condition. 

TURNER    STREET    SCHOOL. 

This  stands  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  on  a  lot 
150  feet  north  and  south  by  250  east  and 
west,  touching  Turner,  Eleventh  and  Broad- 


Georgietta  W.  Berry,  Miss  Lyn  L.  Carle, 
Miss  Hattie  Swain,  Miss  Lillian  Godfrey, 
Miss  L.  B.  Adams,  Miss  Clara  Ransom, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Holton,  Miss  Ada  Barnett,  Miss 
Mary  London,  Miss  Margaret  Doran,  cadet. 

PLAINFIELI)    AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  a  ten- room,  two- story, 
brick  building,  in  the  Fifth  Ward  on  Plain- 
field  avenue,  on  a  lot  200  feet  square.      The 


TURNER    STREET    SCHOOL. 


way  streets,  which  ground  cost  $4,000.  The 
building  is  among  the  best  in  the  city,  of 
white  brick,  two  stories  high,  and  containing 
twelve  rooms  with  a  seating  capacity  of  600. 
It  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  steam,  and 
has  city  water  and  sewerage.  The  halls  are 
broad,  and  the  rooms  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. It  was  erected  in  1886.  The  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $27,000.  Miss  Elsie  C. 
Smith,  Principal  of  the  school,  is  also  its 
senior  teacher,  having  seen  seventeen  years 
of  faithful  service.  Other  teachers  for  the 
current  year  are:   Miss  Mary  Folston,  Miss 


original  building,  erected  in  1884,  contained 
only  six  rooms,  but  the  number  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  ten,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  500,  at  an  additional  expendi- 
ture of  $6,000.  It  is  now  heated  by  steam, 
and  is  first-class  in  every  respect.  The 
property  is  valued  at  $28,000.  Miss  L.  J. 
Kromer  is  the  senior  teacher  of  the  Plain- 
field  avenue  corps,  having  taught  thirteen 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  Valley  City. 
Other  teachers  are:  Miss  M.  E.  Doyle, 
Principal;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Randolph,  Miss  J.  V. 
Pond,  Miss  F.  M.  Blood',  Miss  J.  L.  Rhines, 
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Miss  J.  Murphy,  Miss  Mary  Kromer,  Miss 
da  M.  Cole,  Miss  Abbie  Moran,  and  Miss 
dice  Finn,  cadet. 
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Ida  M.  Cole,  Miss 
Alice  Finn,  cadet. 


SOUTH  IONIA  STREET  SCHOOL. 

This  is  in  the  First  Ward.  The  lot  has 
a  frontage  of  132  feet  on  Ionia  by  198  on 
Fifth  avenue.  The  building  is  a  wooden 
one,  two  stories  high,  which  was  moved 
upon  the  site  and  fitted  up  in  1884,  at  an 
expense  of  $5,000.  The  school  house  now 
contains  four  commodious  rooms,  heated  by 
stoves,  and  furnishes  accommodations  for 
216  pupils.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
property  is  $8,500.  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Hood, 
with  an  experience  of  thirteen  years  as  a 
teacher  in  Grand  Rapids,  is  Principal,  and 
the  other  teachers  are:  Miss  Florence  N. 
Greene,  Miss  Emily  Smith,  Miss  EllaEver- 
hart,  Miss  Clara  Ward,  cadet. 

EAST    BRIDGE     STREET    SCHOOL. 

This  is  on  East  Bridge  street  near  Col- 
lege avenue.  The  grounds  have  a  frontage 
of  250  feet  on  Bridge  street  and  a  depth  of 
231  feet.  The  building  is  a  six-room,  two 
story,  white  brick  structure,  erected  in  1885. 
It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  317,  is  warmed 
by  six  hot-air  furnaces,  with  a  grate  in  each 
room,  and  has  water  and  sewer  connections. 
The  value  of  the  property  is  $20,000.  Miss 
Libbie  A.  Pierce,  the  Principal  of  this 
school,  divides  with  Miss  Emma  Field,  of 
G.randville  avenue,  the  honor  of  being  the 
veteran  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Grand 
Rapids,  each  having  taught  twenty-four 
years.  Other  teachers  in  this  building  are: 
Miss  Josephine  Smith,  Miss  H.  S.  Sprague, 
Miss  Hattie  M.  Goodrich,  Miss  E.  J.  Kin- 
ney, Miss  C.  J.  Steiner,  Miss  Bessie  Good- 
rich, cadet. 

SEVENTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

A  six-room,  white  brick  building,  erected 
in  1885,  at  the  corner  of  Stocking  and  Sev- 
enth streets.  The  grounds  have  a  frontage 
of  287  feet  on  Seventh  street  by  120  on 
Stocking.  The  house  is  heated  by  six  hot- 
air  furnaces,  is  well  ventilated,  is  connected 
with  city  water  and  sewer,  and  furnishes 
sittings  for  311  pupils.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  property  is  $  1 8, 000.  The  teach  - 
ers  for  the  current  year  are:  Miss  Carrie 
Plank,  Principal;  Miss  Cornelia  Wilder, 
Miss  Kate  Swain,  Miss  V.  D.  Bacon,  Miss 
A.    Cornell,    Miss   Lucy   E.  Stoddard,    and 


Miss  Flora  Forsyth,  cadet.  Of  these,  Miss 
Stoddard  is  the  senior  teacher,  having  seen 
thirteen  years  of  service  in  the  schools  of 
Grand  Rapids. 

MADISON    AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

This  school  stands  in  the  Third  Ward. 
The  grounds  have  a  frontage  of  183  feet  on 
Madison  by  194  feet  on  Fifth  avenue 
and  173  feet  on  Terrace  avenue.  The 
building — a  twelve- room,  two  story  brick 
structure,  with  seats  for  600  pupils — was 
completed  in  1888,  is  first-class  in  all  its 
appointments.  Its  cost  was  $21,000 — total 
value  of  the  property,  $30,000.  The  staff 
of  teachers  at  this  school  for  1888-89,  com- 
prises: Miss  Hattie  Bailey,  Principal;  Miss 
M.  O.  Barkley,  Miss  H.  M.  Gardner,  Miss 
M.  Webster,  Miss  Stella  Laraway,  Miss 
Libbie  Arnold,  Miss  Lana  Bishop,  Miss  L. 
S.  Davis,  Miss  Catherine  Smith,  Miss  Susie 
Bailey,  Miss  Cornelia  NewTton,  Miss  Pau- 
line McPherson,  Miss  Annie  Pollard,  cadet. 

STRAIGHT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

This  stands  in  the  Eighth  Ward.  The 
lot  has  a  frontage  of  217  feet  on  Straight  by 
122  on  Watson  street.  The  old  building  is 
a  two  story  frame  dwelling,  converted  into 
a  two- room  school  house,  and  moved  to  the 
rear  of  the  lot.  This  furnishes  sittings  for 
80  pupils.  On  the  main  part  of  the  site  is  a 
brick  structure,  containing  eight  large  rooms, 
and  furnishing  sittings  for  363  pupils,  which 
wTas  erected  in  1885  at  a  cost,  together  with 
the  heating  apparatus,  of  $17,486.70.  It  is 
heated  by  steam,  has  gas  and  sewer  connec- 
tions, and  is  complete  in  every  particular. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  property  is 
$24,000.  Following  are  the  teachers  for  the 
current  year:  Miss  Flora  A.  Cromwell, 
Principal;  Miss  M.  E.  Lynch,  Miss  Mary 
Eldred,  Miss  A.  Blakley,  Miss  Lillian 
Thurston,  Miss  M.  Ohler,  Miss  Amy  Bertsch, 
Miss  Mattie  Dole,  Miss  Maude  Simmons, 
cadet. 

SCHOOL    INSPECTORS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  school  inspectors 
from  1850  to  the  abolition  of  the  office: 
1850 — Franklin  Everett;  1851 — Thomas  B. 
Church,  John  H.  Hollister,  Aaron  B.  Turner; 
1852 — Philander  H.  Bowman;  1853 — Thos. 
B. Church;  1854 — Jonathan  F.  Chubb, Thos. 
B.  Church,  Peter  R.  L.  Peirce;  1855— 
Solomon    L.     Withey;     1856 — John    Ball; 
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1857  —  George  Gray;  1858  —  John  Ball; 
1859 — Peter  J.  G.  Hodenpyl;  i860 — John 
Ball;  1 861 — Jacob  Quintus;  1862 — John 
Ball;  1864— William  Ashley,  Jr.;  1865— 
Thomas  Smith,  John  M.  Ferris;  1866 — Eras- 
tus  R.  Ellis;  1867-68 — Edwin  A.  Strong; 
1868-69 — Stewart  Montgomery;  1870 — Ed- 
win A.  Strong;   1871-73 — Anson  J.  Daniels. 

teachers'   associations. 

January  25,  1854,  the  Kent  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  organized  with  the  follow- 
ing officers;  President,  James  Ballard; 
Vice-President  for  the  city  (there  was  a 
vice-president  in  each  town),  P.  R.  L. 
Peirce;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Edward 
W.  Chesebro;  Recording  Secretary,  Milton 
S.  Littlefield;  Treasurer,  Corydon  E.  Ful- 
ler. The  modern  representative  of  this 
institute  is  the  Kent  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  reorganized   at  Sparta,  Jan. 


19,  1889,  with  these  officers:  President,  A. 
B.  Chalmers,  Sparta;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Myrtle  Hyde,  Rockford;  Secretary,  J.  S, 
McDonald,  Paris;  Treasurer,  Miss  Dock- 
eray,  Rockford. 

Nov.  12,  1 88 1,  the  Teachers'  Mutual  Pro- 
tective Association  was  organized,  with 
these  officers:  President,  E.  A.  Eggers; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Emma  Field;  Secre- 
tary, G.  C.  Shepard;  Treasurer,  I.  N. 
Mitchell.  By  the  payment  of  a  small  initia- 
tion fee  and  annual  dues,  the  members  of 
this  association,  which  includes  a  majority 
of  the  teachers  of  the  city,  are  reimbursed 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day  for  time  lost 
from  school  on  account  of  sickness.  The 
present  officers  are:  President,  G.  C.  Shep- 
ard; Treasurer,  A.  J.  Volland;  Secretary, 
Miss  Agnes  Mclntyre.  The  association  is 
prosperous,  and  has  a  snug  sum  laid  by  for 
rainy  days  in  its  treasury. 


STRAIGHT    STREET    SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER     XXVII. 


ACADEMIC,  PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  years  of  the  village  of  Grand  Rapids, 
before  the  growth  of  the  public  schools  with 
the  High  School  at  their  head,  were  the 
palmy  times  for  private  schools.  In  the 
early  days  they  quite  overshadowed  the 
poorly  equipped  district  schools,  and  kept 
their  hold  upon  the  public  confidence  until 
the  establishment  of  the  public  schools  upon 
a  liberal  basis  made  the  private  schools  no 
longer  such  a  necessity.  They  might  w7ell 
be  called  legion — they  were  a  multitude,  and 
no  more  than  an  enumeration  and  brief  des- 
cription of  the  leading  ones,  and  their  teach- 
ers, can  be  given.  Certain  of  the  pioneer 
schools  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
connection  wTith  the  history  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  most  important  of  the  lat- 
ter, private  and  parochial  institutions  of 
learning,  will  be  noticed  in  these  succeed- 
ing paragraphs. 

July  1 8,  1842,  Miss  M.  Lovell  opened  a 
school  in  a  room  "over  the  Kent  store,'' 
"for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies  in  the 
French  Language,  Drawing  and  Chinese 
Painting,"  as  the  advertisement  had  it. 
The  terms  were  reasonable — $3  for  French 
and  Painting,  and  $1  extra  for  drawing — 
and  Miss  Lovell' s  school  received  a  goodly 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  young  society 
ladies  of  the  village  who  wished  to  acquire 
the  accomplishments  furnished  therein. 

GRAND    RAPIDS    ACADEMY. 

June  6,  1842,  Henry  Seymour  opened  a 
select  school,  "in  the  house  occupied  for 
worship  by  the  Dutch  Reformed,"  at  or 
near  the  corner  of  Fountain  and  Ottawa 
streets.  All  the  English  branches  were 
taught,  together  with  the  rudiments  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  quarter. 
Mr.  Seymour  continued  at  the  head  of  this 
school,  and  conducted  it  successfully,  until 
May,  1843,  when  he  became  principal  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Academy.  A  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Academy  began 


in  March,  1843,  and  Monday,  May  6,  of  the 
same  year,  the  school  was  opened  in  a  small 
building  on  Prospect  Hill.  The  course  of 
study  was  that  of  a  good  preparatory  Acad- 
emy or  High  School — and  by  this  latter 
title  the  school  was  commonly  known.  The 
price  of  tuition  varied  from  $3. 50  to  $5  per 
term,  according  to  the  sjtudies  taken — $4 
extra  being  charged  for  German.  The 
Academy  for  a  time  furnished  the  only  facili- 
ties in  the  village  for  obtaining  a  higher 
education,  and  consequently  was  soon  firmly 
established,  and  numbered  among  its  stu- 
dents many  who  are  now  prominent  and 
esteemed  citizens  of  the  Valley  City.  By 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  March  11, 

1844,  the  institution  was  incorporated,  with 
the  following  trustees:  Daniel  Ball,  James 
Ballard,  Francis  H.  Cuming,  Jonathan  F. 
Chubb,  Charles  Shepard,  Samuel  F.  Butler, 
Amos  Rathbone,  and  Truman  H.  Lyon. 
In  October,  1844,  E.  B.  Elliott,  a  graduate 
of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y. ,  became  prin- 
cipal.     Mr.  Elliott  was  succeeded  in  June, 

1845,  by  Addison  Ballard,  who  was  aided 
the  following  winter  by  C.  P.  Hodges,  in 
the  capacity  of  assistant.  In  October,  1846, 
Franklin  Everett,  A.  M.,  became  principal; 
Mrs.  Everett  had  charge  of  the  female 
department  as  preceptress,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth White  and  Thomas  B.  Cuming  were 
the  assistants.  At  this  time  the  school 
occupied  the  court  house  building  on  Court 
House  Square,  with  an  adjoining  cottage 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  square,  in 
which  the  female  department  was  housed. 
The  Academy  had  been  moved  to  this  loca- 
tion from  Prospect  Hill,  Oct.  18,  1844. 
After  the  building  of  the  stone  school  house, 
and  the  organization  of  union  schools  in  the 
district,  the  Academy,  like  Othello,  began 
to  find  its  occupation  gone,  and  April  16, 
1 85 1,  Prof.  Everett  announced  that  the 
Grand  Rapids  Academy  would  close  on  the 
second  of  the  following  May.      This  ended 
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the  work  of  the  Academy  as  a  corporate 
institution,  but  Prof.  Everett  and  his  wife 
maintained  in  their  residence  a  private 
academy  upward  of  twenty  years  longer. 


FRANKLIN  EVERETT,  A.  M.,  was 
born  at  Worthington,  Mass.,  January  26, 
181 2.  His  youth  was  passed  in  humble 
life.  He  inherited  from  his  father  a  love  of 
books,  and  with  but  few  early  school  advan- 
tages,  the    while    inured   to  daily  toil,    the 


book  was  his  resource  for  instruction,  and, 
ambitious  for  self  improvement,  he  acquired 
what  was  then  called  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, and  fitted  himself  for  college  with  little 
aid  from  teachers.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  began  school  teaching,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing seven  years  his  time  was  divided  between 
the  school  house,  the  farm  and  the  sawmill. 
At  twenty-three  he  entered  Colby  Univer- 
sity (then  Waterville  College)  in  Maine,  and 
there  graduated  in  1838.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  teaching,  which  he  afterward 
followed  until  the  weight  of  years  admon- 
ished him  to  give  up  active  labor.  He  had 
charge  of  the  Black  River  Academy  in  Ver- 


mont for  a  time;  afterward  of  academies  at 
Canajoharie  and  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. ,  and 
then,  in  1846,  came  to  Michigan,  taking  the 
position  of  Principal  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Academy.  This  soon  became  an  independ- 
ent school,  known  as  Everett's  Academy, 
and  with  the  exception  of  brief  intervals 
Professor  Everett  kept  it  up  until  1874; 
afterward  teaching  only  a  few  private  pupils 
in  special  studies,  for  which  by  scholarship 
he  was  well  fitted.  During  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  his  life  was  bound  up  in  loving 
devotion  to  his  profession,  and  he 
sought  by  his  labors  to  make  his 
teaching  practical  and  useful  to  his 
students,  to  fit  them  for  all  the 
requirements  of  business  and  the 
duties  of  honorable  citizenship.  In 
early  life  he  was  bred  to  an  ortho- 
dox Christian  creed;  but  later  he 
grew  to  be  an  independent  thinker 
on  religious  subjects,  with  tolerance 
limited  only  by  the  demands  of 
morality  and  purity  of  life.  Never 
laboring  for  popularity,  he  has  done 
a  good  work,  and  now  complacently 
awaits  the  dropping  of  the  curtain 
upon  the  stage  of  life. 

OTHER    EARLY    SELECT    SCHOOLS. 

In  November,  1844,  Miss  Sarah 
P.  Stevens  opened  a  school  for 
young  ladies  in  upper  rooms  of  the 
dwelling  of  C.  P.  Calkins,  corner 
of  Justice  (now  Ottawa)  and  Foun- 
tain streets.  She  continued  it  for  a 
second  term  in  rooms  on  Monroe 
street,  "opposite  the  Rathbone 
Buildings." 

During  this  same  winter  H.  H. 
Philbrick  conducted,  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  a  "Science  of  Music,"  or 
as  the  unscientific  minds  termed  it,  "a  sing- 
in'  school." 

In  the  winters  between  1847  and  1851, 
W.  K.  Wheeler  kept  a  dancing  school  in 
the  National  hotel,  to  which  the  young  men 
and  maidens  resorted  in. goodly  numbers  in 
order  to  perfect  themselves  in  that  graceful 
accomplishment. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Jennison,  in  1848  and  1849, 
kept  a  select  school  for  Young  Ladies  on 
Prospect  Hill. 

A  prosperous  school  of  the  early  period 
was  kept  for  some  years  by  Mrs.  Streeter, 
in  a    building  on    Barclay    street,  south  of 
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Fountain.  This  was  for  both  sexes,  and 
was  well  attended,  numbering  among  its 
pupils  Miss  Adelaide  Winsor  (afterward 
Mrs.  Henderson),  Mary  Sheldon  (now  Mrs. 
Armstrong),  the  two  Page  boys,  Aaron  and 
Abel  T.,  Miss  Hinsdill  (now  Mrs.  Marian 
L.  Withey),  and  many  others. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1846,  a  Miss  Janes 
kept  a  young  ladies'  school  on  Monroe 
street,  near  Ottawa.  Miss  Janes  was  a 
natural  instructor,  and  left  her  impress  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  pupils.  There 
are  even  at  this  day  matrons  of  the  Valley 
City  who  gratefully  recall  this  teacher  of 
their  girlhood  days,  and  remember  the  loss 
they  felt  when  she  resigned  her  school  to 
become  the  wife  of  William  Parks. 

In  the  fall  of  1848,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Moore  had 
a  "school  for  young  ladies  and  Misses,"  at 
her  residence,  south  side  of  Monroe  street, 
above  Waterloo. 

In  1853  Mrs.  Moore  kept  a  children's 
school  on  Lagrave  street. 

August  1,  1854,  Miss  H.  S.  De  Pew 
opened  a  "cottage  school"  in  a  building 
opposite  John  Ball's  residence  on  East  Ful- 
ton street.  This  wTas  a  small  but  vigorous 
school,  and  had  an  existence  of  some  three 
years. 

In  December,  1856,  a  "School  for  Paint- 
ing" was  kept  in  Collins  Hall,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Canal  and  Erie  streets.  It  was 
short-lived. 

From  1855  to  1857,  inclusive,  the  Rev.  O. 
H.  Staples  conducted  a  select  school  for 
young  ladies.  In  the  beginning  it  was  kept 
in  rather  cramped  quarters,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Eagle,  in  July,  1856,  in  a  description 
of  the  commencement  exercises  at  the  close 
of  a  term: 

The  parents  generally  of  the  pupils  were  present, 
and  the  young  ladies  acquitted  themselves  it  is  said, 
remarkably  well,  considering  that  the  thermometer 
was  ioo°  during  the  day,  the  school  room  seven  feet 
high,  and  hoops  3^  in  diameter. 

The  school  opened  March  2,  1857,  in 
more  commodious  quarters,  at  the  corner  of 
Bostwick  and  Lyon  streets,  in  a  gravel- 
cement  house  which  still  stands  there.  Mr. 
Staples  was  assisted  during  the  first  two 
years  of  his  school  by  Miss  Laura  Prentiss, 
and  during  the  later  year  by  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Bryan.  The  course  of  study  embraced  the 
branches  usual  in  High  Schools. 

Miss  Prentiss,  after  her  retirement  from 
19 


Mr.  Staples1  Academy,  with  Mrs.  D.  Ives, 
of  Detroit,  opened  "A  New  Select  School 
for  Young  Ladies  and  Misses"  in  rooms  over 
J.  W.  Peirce's  store  on  Canal  street,  in 
which  instruction  was  given  in  the  common 
English  branches,  together  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

For  some  twelve  years  prior  to  1882,  the 
Misses  Bacon  kept  a  training  school  and 
kindergarten  in  the  Winsor  stone  house  at 
the  corner  of  Jefferson  avenue  and  Wash- 
ington street. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Powell  is  teacher  of  an 
excellent  private  school  at  his  residence  on 
North  College  avenue. 

The  "writing  school,"  the  forerunner  of 
the  commercial  college,  flourished  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  but 
not  until  the  community  had  grown  to  con- 
siderable proportions  came  its  more  ambi- 
tious development.  In  June,  1 851,  William 
and  Garret  Barry  opened  a  "Mercantile 
Academy"  in  McConnell's  block,  for  the 
teaching  of  book-keeping,  mathematics, 
penmanship,  and  the  other  commercial 
branches  of  learning. 

In  1852,  Joseph  J.  Watson  opened  a 
small  private  school  at  the  corner  of  Mon- 
roe and  Ionia  streets,  for  the  teaching  of 
architectural  drawing  and  drafting,  which 
was  well  patronized  for  some  time  by  young 
mechanics. 

In  the  spring  of   1857,  Prof.  M.    P.  Clark 
conducted    writing    classes    in    the    Union 
schools  on  the   east  and  west  sides,  and  a 
special   class  in   "Ladies'  Epistolary  Writ 
ing." 

In  the  fall  of  1859  a  course  in  book-keep- 
ing was  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  East 
Side  Union  School,  and  Prof.  Charles  J. 
Dietrich  was  chosen  to  teach  that  branch  of 
study.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  he,  in  i860,  taught  "Dietrich's 
Mercantile  Institute"  in  Luce's  Block  on 
Monroe  street. 

To  Professor  C.  G.  Swensberg  is  due  the 
credit  of  giving  to  the  city  her  first  perma- 
nent commercial  college  founded  January 
25,  1866.  He  infused  into  this  school  the 
sterling  integrity  and  straightforward  busi- 
ness methods  which  have  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  business  men  of  the 
city — and  these  qualities  soon  gave  the 
Grand  Rapids  Business  College  a  place 
among  the  best  educational  institutions  of 
the  West.      The  college  offices  and  school- 
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room  are  in  the  Ledyard  Block.  The  insti- 
tution is  now  under  the  management  of  A. 
S.  Parrish,  who  became  proprietor  recently, 
upon  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Swensberg. 
For  many  years  this  college  was  without  a 
rival  in  the  city,  but  lately  three  similar 
institutions — The  Valley  City  Business  Col- 
lege on  South  Division  street,  J.  U.  Lean's 
Business  College  and  Shorthand  Institute, 
and  Prof  J.  W.  Welton's  College,  in  the 
Shepard-  Hartman  building — have  been 
established,  and  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 


CONRAD  G.   SWENSBERG  was  born 
near  Cassel,  Germany,  September  20,  1835; 
the  son  of  George  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Bax- 
teine)    Swensberg,   whose  only  other  child 
was    Mary,   now  the    wTife    of  the    Rev.    J. 
Kolb,  of  St.  Paul,   Minn.      The  Swensberg 
ancestry  were    prominent    in    military  and 
civil  circles  among  the  people  of  their  Prov- 
ince.     When  the  boy  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  the  family  came  to  America,  and  set- 
tled at  Linnwood  Grove,  Erie  county,  Ohio, 
where  be  followed  the  routine  of  farm  life 
until,  in    1857,    they  moved    to  Muscatine, 
Iowa.     There,  having  lost  most  of  their  prop  - 
erty  in  the  memorable  financial  revulsion  of 
that  period,  his  parents  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  thus   the  two   children  were 
left    to    depend   upon  their  own  resources. 
Deciding    to    abandon    farm  life,    the    boy 
secured  employment  in  the  Iowa  State  Sur- 
vey.     While  thus  engaged  he  was  a  close 
student,  and  labored  assiduously  to  acquire 
useful  knowledge.       We    next    find  him    a 
clerk  on  a   Mississippi   river  steamer  for  a 
time;  after  which  he  entered  upon  a  regular 
course  of  study  at  Oberlin  College.     When 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  volun- 
teers, though  then  suffering  from  illness,  he 
sought     enlistment    in    the    Seventh    Ohio 
Infantry,  but,   owing  to  the  feeble  state  of 
his  health,  was  not  accepted.      Recovering, 
after  being  confined  for  some  months  to  his 
bed,  he   enlisted   and  was  assigned   to   the 
127th    Ohio    Infantry;  was    soon   Assistant 
Adjutant    of  Camp    Cleveland,    then    Com- 
missary  Sergeant    of  his  regiment,  and  in 
this  capacity  served  until  near  the  close  of 
the  war.      Mr.   Swensberg  came    to  Grand 
Rapids  in  January,  1866,  and  on  the  25th  of 
that  month  opened  the  institute  known  as 
the    Grand    Rapids    Commercial    College, 


which  for  nearly  twenty- five  years  has  been 
recognized  as   among  the   most  prominent 
educational  institutions  in  the  country.      Its 
graduates,    numbering  thousands,   may    be 
found  occupying  responsible  and  profitable 
positions  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.      Hun- 
dreds of  prominent  business  men  in  this  and 
other   States    credit    their   success    to    the 
thorough  training  received  at  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Swensberg  and  his  assistants.      After 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  successful  work  as 
an   instructor,   he    retired   from    the    active 
management  of  the  college,  to  devote  more 
attention  to  numerous  other  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  with    which  he  has  for 
many    years    been    financially    connected. 
Prominent  among  these  was  that  of  the  pub- 
lishing company  of  the  Telegram- Herald,  a 
daily  morning  newspaper,  of  which  corpo- 
ration he  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  is 
now    President   and    principal    owner,    the 
paper   having   in  a   short  time  taken   rank 
among    the    foremost  in   daily    journalism. 
As  a  writer  he  wields  a  vigorous  and  always 
earnest  pen.      He  is  President  of  the  Valley 
City  Milling  Company,  who  are  proprietors 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Roller  Mills  and  the 
Globe  Roller  Mills;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Phoenix  Furniture  Company,  is  now 
one  of  its  Directors  and  heaviest  stockhold- 
ers; and  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  first  President  of  the  Aldine  Manufac- 
turing Company.      Besides  the  above,  he  is 
a   Director  in  the   Grand    Rapids   Savings 
Bank,    and    in    the    Grand    Rapids    Safety 
Deposit    Company;    a    stockholder    in    the 
Grand  Rapids  National  and  Fourth  National 
Banks;  a  Director  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Grand   Rapids    Street    Railway    Company, 
and  financially   interested  in   several   other 
industrial  and  mercantile  enterprises.      He 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  several   that  are  among  the  foremost  of 
their  kind  in  the  world;   such  as  the  Bissell 
Carpet  Sweeper  Company,  the  majority  of 
his  associates  in  that  being  graduates  of  his 
College.       Every  laudable    infant  industry 
has  found  a  warm  friend  in  Prof.  Swensberg. 
He   has   been  identified,   also,    with   move- 
ments for  the  mental  improvement  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  in  this  field  took  the  initiative 
in  establishing  a  free  library,  giving  it  much 
attention.      He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Y.   M.  C.   A.,    and  to  that  work  gave 
much  time  and  energy;  and  in  that  connec- 
tion opening  a  free  reading  room  which  for 
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many  years  was  regarded  as  a  public  bene- 
faction. In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  he  has  held 
the  offices  of  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Vice- 
President.  He  is  a  regular  attendant  of 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  has  been  for 
many  years  a  member,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  vestryman.  In  politics  Prof.  Swens- 
berg  has  been  an  ardent  Republican  from 
the  organization  of  that  party;  was  an 
election-return  Delegate  to  the  State  Capi- 
tal of  Iowa  after  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  President;  but  has  never  had 
any  aspirations  for  office,  preferring  to 
devote  his  energies  to  his  profession,  his 
college  and  his  various  business  connec- 
tions. Prof.  Swensberg,  August  5,  1875, 
married  Hattie  M.,  daughter  of  Abraham 
and  Phcebe  (Moffit)  Drake,  of  Howland, 
Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  She  was  born  at 
Howland,  July  20,  1845.  Her  father  dying 
when  she  was  four  years  of  age,  she  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Judge 
John  Ratliff,  and,  he  testifies,  developed 
intellectual  faculties  of  rare  excellence  as 
she  grew  to  womanhood.  She  resided  in 
Grand  Rapids  for  a  short  period  of  time 
some  years  before  her  marriage,  and  here 
had  many  dear  friends.  She  was  a  most 
tender,  loving  and  lovable  person,  kind, 
generous  and  forgiving,  with  much  strength 
of  character  and  firmness  of  mind,  and 
a  devout  Christian  lady.  Mrs.  Swens- 
berg died  at  Grand  Rapids  Nov.  11,  1878, 
leaving  motherless  a  daughter  but  twenty- 
one  months  old,  and  a  wide  circle  of  loving 
friends  to  mourn  her  departure.  Letters 
from  General  James  A.  Garfield,  and  others; 
memorial  resolutions  and  tributes  to  her 
memory  by  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club  and 
Drake  Relative  Association,  and  expressions 
from  the  college  and  other  school  circles 
where  she  had  been  known,  all  speak  in 
terms  of  affection,  and  in  high  praise  of  the 
character  and  talents  of  Mrs.  Swensberg. 
Before  her  marriage  she  had  been  several 
years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  and 
Central  High  School  of  Cleveland,  also  one 
year  at  Olivet  College.  In  Grand  Rapids 
she  won  loving  and  abiding  friendships. 
She  was  here  a  regular  attendant  in  St. 
Mark's  Church,  and  was  elected  an  honorary 
life  member  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club,  to 
which  she  contributed  many  interesting 
papers,  and  in  the  development  of  which 
she  was  an  earnest  worker.  The  only  child 
of    Prof,    and    Mrs.    Swensberg    is    Bertha 


Melita,  born  at  Grand  Rapids,  Jan.  25,  1877; 
the  one  above  referred  to  as  left  motherless 
in  early  infancy.  She  possesses  many  of 
her  mother's  traits  and  accomplishments, 
and,  with  life  and  health,  has  a  bright  pros- 
pect. Studiously  ambitious,  she  is  rapidly 
acquiring  knowledge  and  talent,  and  wins 
loving  friends  by  her  gracefulness  and  amia- 
bility. Early  in  life  she  was  taught  lessons 
of  thrift  and  perseverance,  and  at  six  years 
of  age  won  first  and  second  prizes  on  fine 
needle  work  at  the  West  Michigan  Fair, 
and  the  McHenry  County  Fair  of  Illinois. 
That  Prof.  Swensberg  has  won  flattering 
success  in  business  life,  is  evident  from  the 
wide  range  of  his  financial  interests.  That 
he  has  won  warm-hearted  and  steadfast 
friends  is  also  apparent.  One  cf  these  in 
Ohio  enthusiastically  remarks  as  follows: 

In  the  line  of  humanity  and  whole-souled  liberal- 
ity, Mr.  Swensberg  stands  in  the  van.  I  have  not 
full  opportunity,  nor  is  there  space,  to  eulogize  upon 
the  character  of  one  whose  hand,  heart  and  mind 
are  active  in  unostentatious  well-directed  benevo- 
lence. Suffice  it  that  his  charities  are  unmeasured, 
his  courtesies  are  constant,  and  he  is  warmly  esteemed 
in  every  community  where  he  has  lived.  On  the 
walls,  desks  and  shelves  of  his  well-appointed  offices 
we  see  indications  of  business,  of  friendship,  of  taste, 
of  manliness,  of  good  sense,  and  of  large-hearted 
generosity.  In  conversation  he  listens  attentively, 
speaks  deliberately,  and  wastes  no  idle  words;  while 
he  betrays  a  high-strung,  thoroughly  disciplined 
organization  Mr.  Swensberg  has  always  taken 
great  pleasure  in  helping  the  poor  and  needy,  not 
publicly,  but  quietly.  He  believes  that  we  are  on 
earth  to  do  good — to  be  humane,  philanthropic, 
benevolent — in  a  practical  way — in  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-men.  He  believes  in  doing  good  while  we 
live,  and  not  in  waiting  till  after  death. 

Another  friend  who  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  him  in  business  and  social 
circles  for  twenty-five  years,  says  of  Prof. 
Swensberg: 

He  is  exemplary  in  his  habits,  and  has  a  quiet, 
unassuming  way  that  makes  for  him  many  stanch 
friends.  His  domestic  qualities  are  refined.  Few, 
seeing  him  in  every-day,  plain,  unobtrusive  associa- 
tions with  business  men,  would  realize  the  force  of 
the  pent-up  sentiment  within.  Though  unflinching 
in  his  exactions  of  justice,  he  is  yet  tender  as  a  child 
in  the  exercise  of -the  finer  feelings.  Mr.  Swensberg 
does  not  believe  it  necessary  to  sink  the  man  in  order 
to  make  the  merchant.  We  are  certainly  fortunate 
in  having  such  men  in  our  midst. 

In  a  material  sense  the  life-work  and  suc- 
cess of  Prof.  Swensberg  furnish  a  good 
example  to  the  youth  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  steadiness  of  purpose,  well- 
directed  energy  and  unremitting  assiduity. 
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By  those  has  he  profited  and  prospered. 
And  undoubtedly  hundreds  of  his  pupils 
have  gained  good  and  lasting  impulses  from 
his  counsels  as  an  instructor. 

ST    ANDREW'S    ACADEMY. 

In  the  years  1853  and  1854,  Peter  G. 
Koch,  a  theological  student,  kept  a  school 
for  Catholic  children  at  the  corner  of  Mon- 
roe and  Ionia  streets.  This  "academy" 
was  under  the  patronage  of  the  church,  but 
it  was  not  until  several  years  later  that  a 
regularly  equipped  parochial  school — St. 
Andrew's  Academy — was  established.  It 
was  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Father  P.  J.  McManus,  that  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  present  well-appointed 
two- story  brick  school  house  was  erected  in 
1871-72  on  the  corner  of  Sheldon  and  Maple 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  In  1877  the 
academy  was  organized  under  the  present 
system,  the  instruction  being  given  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  Rev.  T.  L.  Whalen  is 
the  present  Superintendent  of  the  school, 
which  is  attended  by  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Catholic  school  population  of  the  city. 
The  Academy  grants  diplomas,  and  the 
course  of  study  is  extended  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  is  especially  notable  on  account  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given  in 
instrumental  music.  The  other  Catholic 
parochial  schools  of  the  city  are  St.  Adelbert'  s 
(Polish)  on  the  east  side  of  Davis  street 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  conducted 
by  the  Felician  Sisters,  and  St.  Mary's 
(German)  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
First  streets,  taught  by  the  Sisters  de  Notre 
Dame,  who  also  conduct  St.  James'  school 
on  West  Bridge  street  near  Michigan,  and 
the  recently  established  school  in  St.  Al- 
phonsus  parish,  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Redemptorist  order. 

ST.    mark's  academy. 

.  March  20,  1850,  the  State  Legislature 
passed  an  act  incorporating  an  institution  of 
learning  in  Grand  Rapids,  under  the  title  of 
St.  Mark's  College.  The  female  prepara- 
tory department  was  opened  June  3,  1850, 
in  the  vestry  rooms  of  St.  Mark's  church, 
with  Miss  J.  A.  Hollister  in  charge.  The 
male  preparatory  department,  under  D.  D. 
Van  Antwerp,  was  ready  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  Sept.  9  of  the  same  year.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  was  President  of  the  col- 


lege, which  seems  to  have  come  into  exist- 
ence before  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  never 
developed  far  beyond  the  preparatory  stage, 
and  expired  after  a  short  life  of  three  years. 
In  St.  Mark's'  Academy,  however,  estab- 
lished in  September,  1887,  as  a  parochial 
school,  the  old  college  has  a  vigorous  young 
successor.  The  recitation  rooms  are  situa- 
ted just  above  the  chapel,  and  are  spacious, 
well  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  The 
departments  of  study,  comprising  the  Kin- 
dergarten, Preparatory,  Primary,  Interme- 
diate and  Academic,  are  in  charge  of  an 
efficient  corps  of  teachers,  with  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  Fair,  at  the  head  as 
President  of  the  Academy. 

The  other  Protestant  denominational 
schools  of  the  city  are  the  Theological  School 
of  the  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church 
on  Williams  street  between  Spring  and 
South  Ionia,  under  Professors  G.  E.  Boer, 
and  Gerrit  Hemkes,  in  connection  with 
which  a  Holland  Protestant  school  is  main- 
tained in  charge  of  Meinhard  Van  der  Meer; 
the  German  Lutheran  Emanuel  schools  at 
106  East  Bridge  street,  Andrew  Beyer, 
Principal,  and  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Pettibone  streets,  under  the  principalship  of 
A.  Gerlach;  and  St.  John's  German  Luth- 
eran school,  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  West 
Bridge  streets,  conducted  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Adolf  Schmidt. 

THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

There  is  one  school  which,  although  sup- 
ported by  a  Christian  society,  is  yet  entirely 
undenominational  in  its  character.  Oct.  1, 
1888,  the  Kindergarten  Circle  of  the  King's 
Daughters — a  religious  order  having  a  mem- 
bership in  nearly  every  evangelical  Protest- 
ant denomination  of  the  city — established  a 
free  kindergarten  and  creche  at  397  Ottawa 
street.  Miss  Emma  Chamberlain,  a  pro- 
fessional kindergartner,  has  charge  of  the 
school,  which  is  intended  for  the  children  of 
the  poor.  Soon  after  opening  it  had  an 
attendance  of  22  children,  the  ages  ranging 
from  3  to  7  years,  and  the  colors  from  white 
to  brown  and  black.  Mrs.  Mary  Williams 
assists  in  the  kindergarten  work,  and  has 
charge  of  the  "creche"  or  "cradle,"  a  depart- 
ment whose  object  is  the  caring  for  babies 
whose  mothers  are  obliged  to  work  away 
from  home.  On  her  way  to  work  the  mother 
may  leave  her  baby  at  the  creche,  where  it 
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is  cared  for  and  amused  until  she  calls  for  it 
in  the  evening.  Although  this  institution 
was  so  recently  established,  it  is  doing  a 
good  work,  and  deserves  a  long  life  of  use- 
fulness. The  Kindergarten  Circle  of  the 
King's  Daughters  contains  48  ladies,  each 
of  whom  contributes  time  or  money  toward 
the  work.  The  circle  was  organized  in  July, 
1888,  with  the  following  officers:  President, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Joy;  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Campbell;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Daniels. 

It  is  estimated  that  2,500  children  are 
receiving  educational  instruction  in  these 
private  and  parochial  schools.  A  consider- 
able number  of  pupils,  however,  especially 
among  the  Hollanders,  attend  both  classes, 
going  to  the  private  school  of  their  own 
nationality  during  the  summer,  and  to  the 


public  schools  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
This  fact  partly  explains  the  existence  of 
two  smaller  private  Holland  schools;  one 
on  Logan  near  East,  and  one  at  the  corner 
of  Alpine  avenue  and  Tenth  street,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  Williams  street  school 
already  mentioned. 

Besides  the  institutions  for  book  learning 
already  enumerated,  the  city — in  a  school 
for  mechanical  drawing,  one  for  free-hand 
and  artistic  drawing;  modeling  in  clay,  cast- 
ing and  wood  carving;  two  for  oil  and 
water- color  painting;  two  for  vocal  music; 
several  dancing  schools,  and  a  school  of 
elocution  —  possesses  ample  facilities  for 
training  all  the  faculties  of  its  children, 
whether  they  be  of  hand  or  heart;  of  voice 
or  eve  or  brain. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


LIBRARIES,  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTE,   SCHOOL  SOCIETIES 
AND  LADIES'   LITERARY  CLUBS. 


THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LIBRARY. 

As  early  as  1843  a  small  library  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Grand  Rapids  Lyceum  Asso- 
ciation, the  nucleus  of  which  was  a  chest  of 
books  discovered  in  the  attic  of  some  school 
house,  and  brought  hither  by  a  young  law- 
yer. Some  additions  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  chiefly  by  private  gifts,  until  its 
catalogue  showed  two  or  three  hundred  vol- 
umes, mostly  small,  and  miscellaneous  in 
character.  About  1850,  by  a  formal  vote, 
the  association  turned  them  over  to  the 
Mechanics'  Mutual  Protection  lodge,  and 
the  latter  added  to  the  library  somewhat 
both  by  purchase  and  from  contributions. 
When  the  M.  M.  P.  dissolved,  in  1859,  this 
library,  with  its  other  property,  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  individual  members.  Many 
volumes  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  private 
libraries. 

In  the  early  part  of  1858,  a  movement 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  was  set  on  foot.  February  24  a 
"large  and  enthusiastic"  meeting  was  held 
in  Luce's  Hall  "for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  Mercantile  Library  Association  within 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids."  The  Rev.  F. 
H.  Cuming  presided.  The  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  History  and  experience  have  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  the  truth  that  a  Public  Library 
is  an  indispensable  necessity  in  every  well-regulated 
community; 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  deem  it  expedient  and 
necessary,  both  for  the  credit  of  the  city  and  the 
proper  improvement  of  society,  that  such  an  institu- 
tion be  speedily  founded  in  our  city. 

Committees  on  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  for  the  solicitation  of  funds,  were 
appointed  at  this  meeting.  Further  initia- 
tory steps  were  taken  at  subsequent  meet- 
ings, and  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  Library  Association.  At  a 
meeting  held  May  5,  1858,  the  organization 
was  perfected  by  the  election  of  the  follow- 


ing officers:  President,  William  J.  Welles; 
First  Vice-President,  Henry  Martin;  Sec- 
ond Vice-President,  Eben  Smith,  Jr.;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  John  King  Dunn; 
Recording  Secretary,  Thomas  C.  Bough- 
ton;  Treasurer,  Norris  T.  Butler;  Managers, 
S.  B.  McCray,  William  Hovey,  F.  B.  Gil- 
bert, P.  J.  G.  Hodenpyl,  Charles  H.  Tay- 
lor, George  H.  Hess,  Harvey  Gay  lord. 
The  association  was  an  incorporated  stock 
company,  and  began  work  writh  ninety-six 
members  and  fifty-one  stockholders,  a  library 
of  771  volumes  of  selected  works,  and  $769. 14 
in  the  treasury.  Quarters  in  the  Luce 
block  were  rented,  and  a  librarian  hired  at 
a  salary  of  $150  a  year.  Thomas  B.  Church 
delivered  a  dedicatory  address  before  the 
association  in  the  evening  of  May  14.  In 
November,  1858,  the  library  was  moved  into 
rooms  in  the  then  new  eastern  part  of  Lov- 
ett's  block.  After  the  first  enthusiasm  had 
subsided,  the  financial  support  began  to  fall 
off,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  executive 
committee  in  those  days  tell  a  story  of  a 
hard  struggle.  Lecture  courses  were  insti- 
tuted to  retrieve  the  failing  fortunes  of  the 
Association,  but  receipts  were  far  below 
expenditures,  and  year  by  year  it  fell  behind 
financially,  until  in  October,  1861,  it  was 
obliged  to  mortgage  its  library  and  fixtures 
for  the  security  of  a  debt  of  $250.  Novem- 
ber 5,  1 861,  in  default  of  payment,  and  the 
Association  being  without  resources,  the 
managers,  Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  N.  L.  Avery, 
P.  R.  L.  Peirce,  and  S.  O.  Kingsbury,  so 
adjusted  the  matter  that  the  property  was 
transferred  to  Eben  Smith,  Jr.,  as  trustee, 
in  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage  debt.  Within 
a  short  time  after  this,  the  Association  gave 
its  library,  numbering  855  volumes,  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  District  No.  1.  It 
was  then  removed  to  the  Central  School 
building,  and  consolidated  with  the  Public 
School  Library. 

A  small  library  of  less  than  one  hundred 
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volumes  had  been  collected  by  the  district 
at  an  early  date,  and  was  kept  in  the  garret 
of  the  old  stone  school  house.  This  library 
had  received  several  considerable  additions, 
among  others  the  property  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  City  Library — and  with 
this  new  acquisition  numbered  some  2,000 
volumes.  A  room  in  the  tower  of  the  Cen- 
tral school  house  was  occupied  by  the  con- 
solidated library.  According  to  the  terms 
of  consolidation,  members  of  the  Library 
Association  were  entitled  to  the  use  of  its 
volumes  free  of  charge.  Pupils  of  the 
several  schools  of  the  district  were  required  to 
pay  fifteen  cents  each  term  as  a  registration 
fee,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library. 
Residents  of  the  city  not  members  of  the 
school  were  given  the  privilege  of  the  library 
during  the  school  year  upon  the  payment  of 
a  registration  fee  of  thirty  cents.  Owing  to 
the  location  of  the  library,  however,  the 
circulation  of  the  books  was  not  general 
among  citizens. 

THE    LADIES    TAKE    HOLD. 

With  the  organization  of  a  ladies'  club  in 
1869-70,  begins  the  story  of  an  important 
phase  in  the  history  of  the  Public  School 
Library.  A  Ladies'  Reading  Club  (the 
germ  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club)  had 
been  organized  during  that  winter,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  series  of  historical  lec- 
tures delivered  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, and  this  club  felt  the  need  of  books. 
The  school  library  was  practically  inacces- 
sible, and  the  ladies  resolved  to  have  a 
library  of  their  own.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Putnam, 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Withey,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Fuller,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Daniels,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Ball,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Hollister,  and  many  other  prominent  ladies, 
set  about  the  work  of  raising  funds,  and  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  $1,200  was 
obtained.  With  this  sum  a  room  was  fitted  up 
and  Miss  Frances  E.  Holcomb  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  library  of  1 , 000  volumes.  The 
membership  dues  were  an  initiation  fee  of 
$2,  and  an  annual  fee  of  $1,  none  but  mem- 
bers being  allowed  the  use  of  the  library. 
The  first  year  this  City  Library  Association, 
as  it  was  called,  had  300  members,  and  it 
continued  to  prosper  until  its  library  con- 
tained 1,200  volumes  of  history,  biography, 
travels,  miscellany  and  fiction.  After  an 
experience  of  a  year  and  a  half  the  ladies 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of 
all    concerned    would  be    better  served    by 


uniting  their  library  with  the  school  library, 
and  a  small  library  of  50  books  belonging  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Accordingly  committees 
were  appointed,  composed  of  A.  L.  Chubb 
and  James  H.  McKee,  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Withey, 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Putnam,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Howard, 
and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Randall,  on  the  part  of  the 
City  Library  Association,  and  Harvey  J. 
Hollister,  C.  G.  Swensberg,  and  Edwin 
Hoyt,  Jr.,  on  the  part  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  who  agreed  upon  a 
basis  of  union  involving  substantially  the 
following  points: 

First,  that  the  books  of  the  Ladies'  Library  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  libraries; 
second,  that  a  committee  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members  from  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Ladies'  Library  be  selected  as  directors  for  the  gen- 
eral care  of  the  library  and  the  selection  of  new 
books;  third,  that  in  the  selection  and  appointment 
of  Librarian,  other  things  being  equal,  preference  be 
given  to  a  lady;  fourth,  that  the  library  be  situated 
in  a  central  and  convenient  location. 

The  first  joint  committee  selected  in 
accordance  with  this  agreement,  consisted 
of  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Moreau  S.  Crosby,  C.  G.  Brinsmaid,  James 
H.  McKee,  A.  L.  Chubb,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Ful- 
ler, Mrs.  W.  A.  Howard,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Ran- 
dall, Mrs.  L.  D.  Putnam. 

The  new  organization  went  into  effect, 
and  the  library  was  opened  Dec.  21,  1871, 
in  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  north  side  and 
near  the  foot  of  Monroe  street.  Miss  Fran- 
ces E.  Holcomb,  the  librarian  of  the  Ladies' 
Library,  was  continued  in  office  under  the 
new  regime.  This  union  brought  together 
4,045  volumes,  derived  from  the  following 
sources:  Library  of  School  District  No.  1, 
2,564  volumes;  the  West  Side  School 
Library  (formerly  kept  in  the  Union  School 
building  and  open  to  the  public),  200  vol- 
umes; the  Ladies'  Library  Association, 
1,231  volumes;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,, 
50  volumes.  The  consummation  of  this 
union,  and  the  removal  of  the  books  to  an 
accessible  central  location,  were  events 
which  made  the  library  a  power  in  the  com- 
munity. Previously  its  usefulness  had  been 
restricted  to  the  schools,  and  to  the  com- 
paratively small  membership  of  the  Ladies' 
City  Library  Association.  Now  the  library 
was  open  to  the  whole  public,  the  people 
generally  were  interested  in  its  welfare,  and 
the  institution  began  at  once  to  expand. 
Volumes  were  added  by  donation  and  pur- 
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chase,  and  the  circulation  increased  rapidly. 
During  the  first  year  3,000  people  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  drawing 
books.  Each  year  the  number  of  books 
added  to  the  library  increased,  until  meas- 
ures for  their  removal  to  more  commodious 
quarters  became  necessary.  This  was  effec- 
ted in  1875,  when  the  library  was  reopened 
to  the  public  with  enlarged  facilities  in  the 
second  story  of  the  Ledyard  Block.  Even 
these  rooms  became  cramped  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  institution,  making  a  considera- 
ble enlargement  necessary  before  the  removal 
of  the  library  to  its  present  location  in  the 
City  Hall,  in  October,  1888.  There  it  occu- 
pies commodious  quarters,  where  it  can  live 
and  grow  until  the  city,  appreciating  its 
work,  shall  give  it  a  fire-proof  home  of  its 
own,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  Kent 
Scientific  Institute  Museum. 

In  December,  1876,  Miss  Holcomb,  hav- 
ing become  Mrs.  C.  R.  Bacon,  wished  to 
retire  from  the  office  of  Librarian,  and  the 
joint  committee  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  City  Library  Association,  were 
unable  to  agree  in  naming  her  successor; 
the  ladies  recommending  Miss  H.  S.  Nash 
for  the  office,  the  gentlemen  nominating 
Mrs.  Alfred  Putnam.  The  gentlemen  tri- 
umphed, and  in  January  Mrs.  Putnam  was 
installed  as  Librarian  for  the  year  1877. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  another 
disagreement,  the  ladies  and  two  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  recommending  Mrs.  George 
Lee;  and  a  minority  reporting  in  favor  o£ 
the  continuance  of  Mrs.  Putnam.  Mrs. 
Putnam  was  re-elected.  These  disagree- 
ments resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  between  the  Ladies'  Library  and  the 
Public  Library  in  1878.  The  ladies  upon 
retiring  took  with  them  the  1,200  books 
originally  belonging  to  their  association, 
which  eventually  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club,  and  now,  with 
additions,  constitute  the  library  of  that 
organization.  It  is  in  order  to  say  here  that 
the  ladies  during  their  connection  with  the 
Public  Library  were  untiring  in  their  efforts 
to  promote  its  welfare.  In  many  of  the 
library  committees'  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  acknowledgments  of  the  services 
of  the  ladies  are  made  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est praise. 

THE    NEW    MANAGEMENT. 

Since   the  separation  the  government  of 


the  library  has  rested  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mrs.  Putnam 
continued  to  serve  as  Librarian  until  Jan- 
uary, 1884,  when  she  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Wood,  who  worthily  per- 
formed the  increasingly  arduous  duties  of 
that  office  until  February,  1886,  when  she 
was  relieved  by  the  present  incumbent,  H. 
J.  Carr. 

In  October,  1888,  Mr.  Carr  accomplished 
an  arduous  task  in  the  rearranging  of  the 
library,  made  necessary  by  its  removal  to  the 
new  City  Hall  library  rooms.  Much  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cataloguing 
before  the  library  could  be  completely 
reduced  to  system.  Appreciating  this  fact, 
the  Board  of  Education,  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing in  January,  1889,  employed  Miss  Grace 
Denio,  of  New  York,  an  expert  cataloguer, 
for  this  especial  work.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  library  may  be  better  comprehended 
upon  a  study  of,  the  following  statistics 
gleaned  from  the  Librarian's  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  year  ending 
September,  1888: 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  1887,  was.  17,243;  in 
September,  1888,  it  contained  21,500  volumes,  an 
increase  during  the  year  greater  than  the  total  of 
volumes  in  the  library  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
in  1871.  The  number  of  volumes  at  present  is  twice 
as  great  as  the  total  in  1880 — the  institution  thus 
growing  more  rapidly  than  the  city,  which,  according  to 
the  United  States  censuses  of  1870  and  1880,  requires 
about  ten  years  to  double  its  population.  Of  the 
present  library  16,649  volumes  are  in  the  circulating 
department;  535  are  general  works  kept  in  the  refer- 
ence library,  together  with  1,305  magazines  and 
periodicals  in  the  same  department;  and  81  r  are 
"reserved  stock"  or  books  which  are  unclassified  and 
not  used  either  for  reference  or  circulation.  Classi- 
fied according  to  languages,  there  are  in  the  library 
20,465  books  printed  in  English;  516  in  German,  457 
in  the  Holland,  and  47  in  other  tongues.  During  the 
past  year  the  library  was  open  for  the  drawing  of 
books  308  days,  and  98,059  volumes  were,  issued  for 
home  use  to  the  holders  of  6,158  library  cards.  The 
largest  issue  in  a  single  day  was  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
1888 — 734  volumes. 

HOW    SUPPORTED. 

In  her  public  school  library  Grand  Rap- 
ids has  an  institution  of  which  cities  of  twice 
her  size  might  justly  be  proud.  The  library, 
although  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  since  1871  has  been  free  to  every 
resident  of  Grand  Rapids.  Special  refer- 
ence libraries  are  provided  in  nearly  all  the 
schools    for   the    exclusive    use    of   pupils. 
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Funds  for  the  running  expenses  are  provided 
by  appropriations  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. These  appropriations,  amounting  to 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000  yearly,  are  absorbed 
mainly  in  the  payment  of  salaries;  the  Libra- 
rian receiving  $1,200  per  annum,  and  his 
four  assistants  receiving  $400  each.  The 
funds  derived  from  the  application  of  crim- 
inal fines  as  provided  by  State  laws,  varying 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year,  are  usually 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and 
reading  matter.  Between  $200  and  $300 
is  also  collected  annually  from  fines  charged 
for  over-due  books,  the  sale  of  catalogues, 
and  other  items.  Miss  Lizzie  Steinman, 
Miss  Lucy  Ball,  Miss  Emma  C.  Boxheimer 
and  Miss  Lizzie  C.  Leet,  constitute  the 
Librarian's  efficient  corps  of  assistants  for- 
the  year  1888-89. 

THE    LAW    LIBRARY. 

Besides  the  Public  Library,  the  only 
other  important  public  collection  of  books  in 
the  city  is  the  Grand  Rapids  Law  Library. 
The  Law  Library  Association  was  organized 
*by  prominent  members  of  the  bar  December 
15,  1886,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 
The  association  was,  by  the  Hon.  Julius 
Houseman,  tendered  the  lease  of  a  suit  of 
rooms  for  ten  years,  rent  free,  in  the  fourth 
story  of  his  new  block  on  Lyon  street,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Association's  Library  and 
offices.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
library  was  opened  for  use  September  1, 
1887,  with  3,600  volumes  on  its  shelves, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  legal  knowledge. 
The  following  were  the  original  officers  of 
the  association:  President,  T.  J.  O'Brien; 
Treasurer,  Mark  Norris;  Clerk  and  Li- 
brarian, Lincoln  B.  Livingston;  Directors, 
Jacob  Kleinhans,  George  P.  Wanty,  Edwin 
F.  Sweet,  T.  J.  O'Brien,  and  Mark  Norris. 
To  obtain  the  privileges  of  this  library,  it  is 
necessary  to  present  a  written  application  to 
the  clerk,  stating  full  name,  residence  and 
business  of  the  applicant,  and,  if  a  lawyer," 
the  number  of  years  since  admission  to  the 
bar.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a  stockholder 
to  the  amount  of  $100,  he  must  give  bonds 
to  that  amount.  The  dues  assessed  upon 
members  of  the  Kent  County  Bar  are  $25  per 
annum  for  lawyers,  and  half  that  sum  for 
students  and  clerks.  This  library  has 
already  proved  a  valuable  assistance  to  the 
bar  of  the  city,  and  is  constantly  growing  in 
20 


usefulness  as  the  number  of  its  volumes  is 
increased. 

KENT    SCIENTIFIC    INSTITUTE. 

In  1855  a  society  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  "Grand  Rapids  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History."  Its  principal  active  members 
were  A.  O.  Currier,  John  Ball,  James  H. 
McKee,  Charles  Shepard,  Franklin  Everett, 
Joel  C.  Parker,  W.  L.  Coffinberry,  Wm.  G. 
Henry  and  Wm.  H.  DeCamp.  Its  meet- 
ings were  held  with  a  good  degree  of  regu- 
larity until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  in 
1 86 1,  when  the  organization  was  suffered  to 
die  out.  The  original  intention  was  to 
establish  with-  it  a  museum  and  library. 
Prof.  Everett  had  a  cabinet  of  minerals, 
geological  Specimens  and  fossils,  which  he 
used  in  his  academy,  and  Mr.  Currier  and 
Dr.  DeCamp  also  had  fine  collections. 
These  were  placed  in  the  room  of  the 
society,  as  loans  for  its  use.  Of  these  the 
owners  resumed  possession  after  its  appar- 
ent decease.  During  its  active  existence, 
the  discussions  of  the  Lyceum,  on  natural 
history  and  cognate  scientific  subjects,  were 
entertaining  and  highly  instructive. 

In  1865,  George  Wickwire  Smith,  a  lad 
whose  genius  outran  his  years,  gathered 
about  him  a  number  of  youths  in  the  Union 
School,  and  organized  a  club  which  he 
named  the  Kent  Institute.  He  was  a  }roung 
man  of  rare  promise;  though  modest  and 
diffident,  he  had  the  irresistible  ardor  of 
enthusiasm  as  a  student  of  Nature  which 
kindled  a  like  spirit  in  his  associates.  Sim- 
ple, child-like  and  loving,  he  won  the  confi- 
dence and  warm  affection  of  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  But  consumption  had 
laid  its  wasting  touch  upon  him,  and  he 
sank  under  it,  dying  March  31,  1869,  when 
but  21  years  of  age,  in  Florida,  saying  to  his 
weeping  father:  "Bury  me  where  there  are 
the  most  butterflies."  In  1867,  young 
Smith,  desiring  to  put,  before  his  death,  his 
Kent  Institute  upon  a  permanent  footing, 
proposed  to  those  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  that  the 
two  societies  be  combined.  This  he  accom- 
plished— the  articles  of  association  bearing 
date  Jan.  2,  1868,  under  the  name,  sug- 
gested by  him,  of  Kent  Scientific  Institute. 

This  Institute  grew  and  prospered  from 
the  very  start.  Its  first  officers,  elected 
Jan.  11,  1868,  were:  President,  John  Ball; 
Vice-President,    A.    L.    Chubb;    Recording 
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Secretary,  W.  H.  McKee;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  George  Wickwire  Smith;  Treas- 
urer and  Librarian,  C.  H.  Winchester. 
The  objects  of  the  Institute  were  stated  to 
be:  "The  increase  and  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge  by  a  museum,  library,  lectures, 
the  reading  of  original  papers,  and  other 
suitable  means. ' '  The  names  of  John  Ball, 
A.  O.  Currier,  A.  L.  Chubb,  fames  H. 
McKee,  G.  Wickwire  Smith,  C  H.  Win- 
chester, Theo.  B.  Willson,  Frank  W.  Ball 
and  John  Mathison  are  affixed  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  Association. 

January  12,  1869,  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Kent  Scientific  Institute,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  latter  has  since  had  the  use  of  . 
certain  rooms  in  the  Central  School  Build- 
ing for  its  museum  and  for  its  business  and 
public  meetings,  and  also  of  the  scientific 
apparatus  of  the  school;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  school 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the  scientific 
specimens  and  the  library  of  the  Institute. 
When  this  contract  was  made  two  new  offi- 
cers were  provided  for — a  Director  and 
Curator — to  be  nominated  by  the  Institute 
and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  organization  has 
a  vigorous  existence,  holding  meetings 
twice  a  month  for  discussions  and  the  trans- 
action of  its  general  business. 

THE    MUSEUM. 

When  the  reorganization  took  place  under 
the  name  of  Kent  Scientific  Institute,  those 
who  had  formerly  contributed  by  loans  of 
exhibits  to  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
presented  them  to  the  new  society.  From 
that  small  nucleus  its  museum  has  grown  to 
be  among  the  finest  scientific  collections  in 
the  West.  In  T874  Prof.  E.  H.  Crane's 
collection  of  Indian  relics  was  purchased. 
The  museum  also  has  valuable  archaeological 
relics  that  are  largely  the  product  of  W. 
L.  Coffinberry'  s  researches  in  the  Indian 
mounds  hereabout.  The  mineral  collection 
is  large,  and  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  the  department  of  fossil  material 
is  well  filled.  Of  mollusca  the  Institute 
owns  some  2,000  specimens,  and,  through 
the  enterprise  and  generosity  of  Mrs.  Cor- 
delia T.  Briggs,  has  in  its  keeping  the  Cur- 
rier collection,  comprising  a  much  larger 
exhibit  of  shells.  A.  O.  Currier  was  an 
enthusiastic  conchologist,  of  national  repute, 


and  the  discoverer  of  several  new  species. 
Dr.  W.  H.  DeCamp  has  also  been  a  large 
contributor  to  the  museum.  It  contains 
over  600  specimens  of  North  American  birds, 
comprising  nearly  a  complete  exhibit  of 
Michigan  birds,  and  21  representative  speci- 
mens from  South  America.  In  1887  the 
Institute  contracted  with  Prof.  E.  L.  Mose- 
ley,  who  was  about  to  go  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  to  supply  the  museum  with  100 
species  of  the  birds  and  mammals  of  that 
region.  He  brought  those  and  more,  includ- 
ing a  large  fruit- eating  bat.  The  collection 
also  contains  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of 
the  lower  orders,  such  as  reptilia,  lepidop- 
tera,  Crustacea,  beetles,  fishes,  and  other 
marine  animals.  The  herbarium  has  some 
725  species  of  plants,  collected  by  N.  Cole- 
man, a  former  member  of  the  Institute. 
The  collection  has  grown  so  large  that  more 
room  is  needed  for  its  display  and  proper 
care — a  suitable  museum  building. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  Scien- 
tific Institute,  Jan.  4,  1889,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Dr.  E.  S. 
Holmes;  Vice-President,  Prof.  W.  A.  Gree-  f 
son;  Secretary,  Prof.  C.  W.  Carman;  Libra- 
rian and  Curator  of  the  Museum,  Prof.  E.  L. 
Moseley;  Director  for  six  years,  C.  S.  Whit- 
temore.  There  are  forty-five  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    ALUMNI    SOCIETIES. 

At  a  meeting  of  former  pupils  and  grad- 
uates of  the  High  School,  June  14,  1869, 
steps  were  taken  to  organize  "The  Society 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  Grand  Rapids  High 
School."  July  2,  1869,  the  organization 
was  perfected,  with  the  following  officers: 
President  Moreau  S.  Crosby;  Secretary, 
Wilder  D.  Stevens;  Treasurer,  Cyrus  E. 
Perkins.  The  association  held  several 
reunions,  but  as  its  members  grew  older, 
their  interests  in  it  waned — sixteen  and  sixty 
do  not  consort  well  socially,  and  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  later  classes  did  not  join,  it  grad- 
ually wasted  away.  Yet,  in  the  city  directory, 
at  least,  it  was  maintained  until  1884,  when 
the  officers  reported  were;  President,  E.  A. 
Strong;  Vice-President,  Cyrus  E.  Perkins; 
Secretary,  Miss  Jennie  D'Ooge;  Treasurer, 
F.  Emery  Turtle;  Orator,  Theodore  B. 
Willson;  Poet,  Miss  Nellie  Withey;  Mar- 
shal, Reynold  J.  Kirkland.  The  present 
High  School  Alumni  Association,  organized 
in    1887,  designed    to    include  the  class   of 
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1885,  and  all  thereafter,  has  the  following 
officers:  President,  Edward  C.  Haak;  Vice- 
President,  Stanley  A.  Emery;  Secretary, 
Fred  E.  Matter;  Treasurer,  Manning  A. 
Birge.  Its  reunions,  so  far,  have  been 
basket  picnics  at  Reeds  Lake,  without  formal 
programme. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    FRATERNITIES. 

During  the  winter  of  1884-85,  the  juniors 
and  seniors  in  the  High  School  organized  a 
club,  with  the  inscrutable  (or  possibly  medi- 
cal) name  of  M.  D.  This  shortly  developed 
into  a  secret  fraternity,  with  ritual  and 
initiation  ceremony.  The  M.  Ds.  have 
since  admitted  to  their  fraternal  circle,  mem- 
bers of  other  classes  in  the  High  School, 
have  adopted  a  badge  of  golden  design,  and 
the  order  seems  to  be  flourishing,  financially 
and  otherwise.  It  is  indigenous  to  this 
locality,  and  has  founded  no  cognate  chap- 
ters. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Delta,  was  organized  as 
a  local  school  society  in  the  early  part  of 
1885.  About  a  year  later  it  became  a 
branch  or  chapter  of  the  Gamma  Delta  Psi, 
a  fraternity  organized  some  years  previously 
in  the  schools  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
which,  besides  this  at  Grand  Rapids,  has 
four  other  chapters,  in  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land and  New  York.  The  badge  of  the 
fraternity  is  a  golden  crescent,  enclosing  the 
Greek  letters  of  its  name.  In  1887-88  it 
published  as  its  organ  a  neatly  printed 
magazine  called  The  Dcltan.  Though  a 
warm  rivalry  exists  between  the  M.  Ds.  and 
the  Gamma  Deltas,  these  societies  give 
promise  of  permanence. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    AND    OTHER    LYCEUMS. 

The  earliest  lyceum  or  debating  club  of 
record  here,  was  the  Grand  Rapids  Lyceum, 
which  existed  from  1837  to  1844,  and  held 
its  regular  meetings  in  the  school  house  on 
Prospect  Hill.  John  W.  Peirce  was  Sec- 
retary. A  Young  Men's  Association  held 
meetings  for  debate  at  the  same  school 
house  from  1841  to  1844.  Among  the  dis- 
putants or  debaters  in  those  days  were: 
George  Martin,  Simeon  M.  Johnson,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Sylvester  Granger,  Aaron  B. 
Turner,  Solomon  L.  Withey,  Wilder  D. 
Foster,  James  Ballard,  John  Ball,  Thomas 
B.  Church,  William  G.  Henry  and  John  T. 
Holmes.  Their  discussions  took  a  wide 
range,  including  most  of  the  leading  political 


and  social  questions  of  the  time.  In  the 
fall  of  1847,  a  debating  society  called  The 
Students'  Lyceum  was  organized,  and  had 
weekly  discussions  during  the  winter  months. 
Its  original  members  were:  Albert  Baxter, 
Milo  Blair,  Zimri  W.  Burnham,  Henry 
Naysmith,  J.  L.  Bosworth,  Edgar  L.  Gray, 

E.  Konkle,  Corydon  E.  Fuller,  Cyrus  C. 
Bemis,  Augustus  Hanchet  and  C.  M.  Hop- 
kins. Henry  Naysmith  was  Secretary,  and 
Milo  Blair,  President.  In  the  following 
year  the  society  adopted  the  name  of  Union 
Lyceum — President,  Henry  Naysmith;  Sec- 
retary, Albert  Baxter.  It  had  twenty-one 
members.  This  society  held  its  meetings  at 
first  in  the  Court  House  on  the  Public 
Square,  and  afterward  at  Everett's  Academy 
rooms.  Abel  T.  and  Aaron  B.  Page,  James 
Blair,  Byron  Morton,  Isaac  H.  Nichols  and 
James  N.  Davis  were  among  its  members. 

In  1866  the  Grand  Rapids  Debating  Club, 
of  which  Birney  Hoyt  was  President,  held 
meetings  in  the  Circuit  Court  Room. 

A  modern  successor  to  the  Young  Men's 
Association,  organized  in  i860,  in  1885  had 
as  President  Andrew  J.  Reeves,  and  as 
Secretary,  Edwin  Avery. 

With  the  consolidation  of  the  schools  in 
1 87 1,  begins  the  history  of  literary  clubs 
and  debating  societies  in  the  High  School. 
Their  membership  varied  with  the  personnel 
of  the  school,  but  usually  included  the 
brighter  minds  and  the  better  orators.  The 
High  School  Lyceum  of  1876-77  became 
divided  into  two  parties — Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives, giving  rise  to  many  contests  in 
debate.  In  such  contests,  also,  the  Gram- 
mar School  Debating  Club  took  part.  In 
1 885  the  young  ladies  had  organized  a  lyceum 
of  their  own,  from  whose  sessions  males 
were  excluded.  The  lyceum  of  1886-87 
whose  first  officers  were:  Adnah  C.  Newell, 
President,  and  Manning  A.  Birge,  Secre- 
tary, distinguished  itself  by  publishing  ten 
numbers  of  the  High  School  journal,  a  cred- 
itable monthly  paper.  Its  editors  in  suc- 
cession were:  Carroll  R.  Godfrey,  Harry  L. 
Creswell,  W.  H.  Wood,   J.  C.  Farwell  and 

F.  J.  Whitfield.  The  officers  of  the  High 
School  Lyceum,  January,  1889,  are:  Pres- 
ident, Roy  Barnhart;  Secretary,  Henry 
Kalmbach;  Treasurer,  W.  Perkins. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    ATHLETIC    CLUB. 

This  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1883. 
Its  first  President  was  Willis  Field.     With- 
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out  an  instructor,  and  with  no  regular  hours 
for  exercise,  it  has  done  very  little  syste- 
matic work.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Gymnasium  Association.  At  its  election, 
January  22,  1889,  the  following  students 
were  chosen  as  officers  for  the  next  six 
months:  President  William  Huighouse; 
Secretary,  Elliott  Norton;  Treasurer,  Arthur 
Leonard. 

ladies'  literary  club. 

The  present  Ladies'  Literary  Club  of 
Grand  Rapids,  of  over  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, is  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  history 
class  organized  in  1869,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone,  of  Kalamazoo. 
The  mental  and  social  enjoyment  of  the 
members  increased  to  such  extent  that  in 
1872  they  organized  themselves  into  a  lit- 
erary club  for  the  study  of  history,  art, 
science  and  literature — President,  MrsL.  D. 
Putnam;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  Z.  E.  Bliss, 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Fuller,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Withey; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Crosby;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Torrey.  In  April,  1882,  the  club 
was  incorporated.  As  it  grew  in  numbers 
the  difficuly  of  finding  a  room  of  sufficient 
size  for  its  use  increased.  Hence,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
solicit  funds  to  the  amount  of  $6,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  club  purposes. 
Mrs.  George  C.  Fitch,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Benja- 
min, Mrs.  Cyrus  E.  Perkins,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
FitzGerald,  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hollister, 
composed  the  committee,  and  quickly 
accomplished  their  mission.  The  club  pur- 
chased a  lot  on  Sheldon  street  for  $3,500, 
paying  $500  down.  The  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hollister,  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Putnam  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Smith  a  build- 
ing committee.  Plans  and  specifications 
drawn  by  W.  G.  Robinson  were  adopted, 
and  building  commenced  immediately.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  cer- 
emonies, July  30,  1887.  The  structure  was 
completed  and  occupied  by  the  club  Decem- 
ber 31,  1887,  and  on  the  evening  of  January 
2,  1888,  a  reception  was  given  there  at 
which  the  members  welcomed  hundreds  of 
their  friends. 

The  Literary  Club  House  is  two  stories 
high  at  the  front,  with  a  lofty  single  story  in 
the  rear  for  the  auditorium  or  main  hall. 
It  is  of  the  Italian  order  of  architecture,  built 
of  Amherst,  Ohio,  blue  stone  and  Grand 
Rapids  pressed  brick,  with  terra  cotta  trim- 


mings, slate  roof,  and  windows  of  stained 
and  French  plate  glass.  It  has  a  large  recep- 
tion hall,  a  fine  banquet  room  and  a  com- 
modious toilet  room.  Its  library  room  is 
23/^  DY  24^2  ^eet>  with  woodwork  and  fur- 
nishings of  oak.  The  handsome  side-wall 
decorations  were  the  work  of  A.  H.  Fowle 
— his  gift  to  the  club.  The  library  and  hall 
open  into  the  auditorium,  and  by  means  of 
doors  sliding  upward  the  library  and  audito- 
rium are  made  into  one  room  when  occasion 
requires.  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
auditorium  is  for  four  hundred  persons, 
and  it  has  a  stage  and  two  dressing  rooms 
attached.  The  ceiling  is  dome  shaped, 
with  center  skylight,  and  finely  frescoed  by 
Thomas  Nash  as  a  contribution  to  the  club. 
Its  handsome  woodwork,  mantel,  mirror  and 
other  furnishings,  including  valuable  articles 
of  ornament  and  utility  presented  by  friends, 
render  the  interior  of  the  house  both  beauti- 
tiful  and  home-like. 

Organized  for  "  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
poses," the  society  is  non-sectarian  in  char- 
acter. While  allowing  individual  expression 
on  religious,  social,  philanthropic  and  polit- 
ical matters,  collectively  it  is  not  connected 
with  any  other  institution.  Working  for  the 
advancement  of  women  mentally,  it  takes  no 
position  upon  the  question  of  universal  suf- 
frage. As  a  club  it  is  simply  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  mental  culture  of  its  members,  and 
in  adding  to  a  library  for  the  advancement  of 
that  interest.  Officers  elected  in  October, 
1888:  President,  Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Smith; 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Smith;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Bacon,  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Edward  Watson;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Amelia  Blackman;  Directors  for  two 
years,  Mrs.  James  Rogers,  Mrs.  George  C. 
Fitch  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Crosby.  There  are 
six  Directors,  those  holding  over  being  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Rowland,  Mrs.  F.  Immen  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Daniels.  The  office  of  Librarian  is 
held  by  Miss  H.  S.  Nash. 

WEST    SIDE    LADIES'     LITERARY    CLUB. 

April  3,  1875,  fourteen  ladies  responded 
to  a  call  made  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rose  and  Mrs. 
Wellington  Hibbard,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  club  for  mutual  improvement. 
They  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rose,  and 
organized  the  West  Side  Ladies'  Literary 
Club.  President,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Goodrich; 
Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Ketcham  and 
Mrs.    A.   J.   Rose;    Secretary,    Mrs.    E.    B. 
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Escott;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  H. 
A.  Lathrop;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  Widdicomb. 
Committees  were  appointed,  course  of  study 
outlined,  and  details  for  work  planned.  At 
first  they  met  at  private  houses,  but  the 
growth  of  the  club  soon  enabled  them  to 
rent  rooms  in  the  Martin  Block.  June  19 
of  that  year  the  block  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  occurred  while  the  club  was  in  session, 
and  the  ladies  by  an  effort  saved  their  prop- 
erty. They  then  for  a  time  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
churches,  meantime  securing  rooms  in  the 
new  Scribner  Block,  then  building,  which 
they  occupied  in  December  with  a  member- 
ship of  seventy-five,  easily  paying  the  rent 
of  $100  per  year,  and  adding  much  to  arti- 
cles for  use  and  comfort  in  their  new  quar- 
ters. Private  donations  of  books  and  other 
things  also  aided  them  much.  For  several 
years  the  society  kept  up  its  membership  to 
nearly  its  maximum,  but  as  the  novelty  wore 
off  many  dropped  out,  leaving  only  those 
who  were  earnest  workers  and  still  clung  to 
the  original  idea  of  self-culture.  Its  growth 
has  not  been   so    much    in  numbers   as   in 


educational  progress.  Financially  it  has 
been  able  to  sustain  its  place  of  meeting, 
and  every  year  meet  its  necessary  expenses, 
and  its  real  work  has  been  steadily  carried 
forward  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  those  who 
did  not  desert  the  ship.  Works  of  history, 
of  art,  science,  English,  French  and  Ameri- 
can literature,  and  educational  and  religious 
themes  (avoiding  doctrinal  and  sectarian 
controversies),  have  been  the  subjects  of 
their  studious  attention  and  discussion.  In 
its  social  aspects,  the  friendly  feeling  engen- 
dered, and  in  its  recreations,  the  experience 
of  the  members  of  the  club  has  been  valua- 
ble to  them.  Presidents  of  the  society  have- 
been,  successively:  Mrs.  P.  M.  Goodrich, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Ketcham,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Felker, 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Turner,  and  MissH.  A.  Lathrop 
— with  one  exception  none  occupying  the 
chair  less  than  two  years.  Officers,  1888: 
President,  Miss  H.  A.  Lathrop;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  H.  A.  Felker;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Miss  Lizzie  Robinson;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Miss  Sila  Hubbard. 
Place  of  meeting,  No.  40  West  Bridge 
street. 


ladies'  literary  club  house,  built  in  1887. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  few  years  before  this  wonderful  art  was 
discovered  and  developed,  a  French  scientist, 
lecturing  on  chemistry  in  Southern  Europe, 
exhibited  to  his  audiences  images  of  natural 
objects  as  pictured  by  the  use  of  the  lens  of 
the  camera  obscura,  or  darkened  chamber. 
At  the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures  a  woman 
with  pale  face  and  careworn  features  ap- 
proached him  and  anxiously  inquired  if  he 
thought  it  possible  to  fix  these  beautiful 
camera  pictures  for  preservation.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  he  thought  it  might 
be  done,  and  the  woman,  apparently  much 
relieved,  said  that  her  husband  had  been 
working  at  the  problem  until  she  feared  that 
he  might  be  crazy  over  it.  This  woman  was 
the  wrife  of  Daguerre,  who  in  1839  gave  to 
the  world  his  invention  of  the  silver  daguer- 
reotype, and  received  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment a  life  pension  therefor,  of  6,000 
francs.  The  daguerreotype  was  made  on  a 
silvered  plate  of  copper,  coated  with  a  sen- 
sitive surface  of  iodide  of  silver  upon  which 
the  image  was  received  and  fixed  by  devel- 
opment over  the  fumes  of  hot  mercury.  It 
is  to  this  day  undoubtedly  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  miniature  picture  made  by  a 
pencil  of  light.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
Daguerre' s  discovery,  Wm.  H.  F.  Talbot, 
of  England,  succeeded  in  fixing  those  camera 
images  on  paper,  discovering  the  essential 
principle  of  photography,  in  September,  1840 
— both  processes  having  for  their  base  of 
photographic  action  the  sensitive  salt  know7n 
as  iodide  of  silver.  As  early  as  18 14, 
Nicephone  Niepce,  of  Chalons,  France, 
began  experimenting  in  heliography.  He 
died  in  1833,  and  Daguerre,  who  had  been 
his  associate  in  the  investigation,  continued 
the  work  and  perfected  his  process — an 
exemplification  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  ' 'Truth  is  in  the 
air,  and  the  most  sensitive  minds  are  the 
first  to  seize  upon  it."      In  1840,  Dr.  J.  W. 


Draper,  of  New  York,  wras  the  first  person 
to  apply  this  invention  to  the  making  of  min- 
iature portraits  from  life.  Before  this,  it 
had  only  been  used  to  make  pictures  of  out- 
of-door  views  and  scenery.  In  Draper's 
first  experiments  the  sitter  was  required  to 
remain  motionless  in  bright  sunlight  for  at 
least  two  minutes.  To-day  fine  portraits  are 
made  in  less  than  two  seconds. 

Less  than  six  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  results  achieved  by  Dr.  Draper,  came 
the  daguerreotype  artist  to  Grand  Rapids — 
D.  Williams,  who,  in  1846,  opened  rooms 
in  the  Irving  Hall  block,  being  the  first  in 
that  line,  according  to  the  published  accounts. 
Next  came  A.  H.  Proctor,  in  October,  1848, 
whose  rooms  were  in  Mechanics'  Hall.  In 
November,  1849,  S.  B.  Noble  appeared, 
advertising  "late  and  valuable  improve- 
ments" in  daguerreotypes.  In  May,  1850, 
C.  M.  Fox  was  in  the  business  at  Irving 
Hall,  where  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  was 
succeeded  by  G.  A.  Hanchet.  In  April, 
1 85 1,  A.  H.  Proctor  removed  to  Irving  Hall 
and  in  June  following  to  Faneuil  Hall; 
Charles  F.  Moore  taking  the  Irving  Hall 
place,  and  putting  out  his  sign  as  an  orna- 
mental painter  and  daguerrean  artist. 

In  November,  1851,  Lorenzo  Buell,  so 
well  known  to  all  the  older  residents  of  Grand 
Rapids,  opened  daguerrean  rooms  in  Faneuil 
Hall  block,  and  in  June,  1852,  Proctor  & 
Buell  joined  in  partnership  at  the  same 
place.  Proctor,  a  few  years  later,  moved 
away,  and  Buell  removed  his  establishment 
to  the  Taylor  &  Barns  block,  on  Canal  near 
Lyon  street,  where,  in  i860,  he  was  burned 
out,  after  which  he  went  into  the  drug 
business. 

Lorenzo  Buell  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in 
1849.  He  was  a  genial,  wide-awake  citizen, 
always  feeling  a  personal  interest  in  public 
affairs,  but  holding  aloof  from  public  life, 
and  universally  esteemed.  He  died  August 
21,    1888,    at   the   age   of   82    years,    and    is 
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kindly   remembered    for    his    social    virtues 
and  sterling  uprightness. 

In  August,  1852,  among  the  pioneers  here 
in  that  art,  O.  W.  Horton  opened  operating 
rooms  on  Monroe  street,  in  a  wood  building 
opposite  the  head  of  Waterloo  street,  and 
was  the  first  here  to  fit  up  a  skylight  for 
photography.  He  continued  in  the  work 
twenty- six  years,  when,  in  1878,  he  retired 
from  all  but  the  enlarging  of  portraits,  in 
which  he  is  still  doing  a  thrifty  business  and 
making  some  fine  pictures. 

In  1853  D.  D.  S.  Nestell  opened  daguerrean 
art  rooms  on  West  Bridge  street,  in  con- 
nection with  "Scribner's  Arcade  Hall  of 
Pharmacy. ' ' 

About  1855  began  the  supplanting  of  the 
old-fashioned  but  beautiful  daguerreotype 
by  the  ambrotype;  a  sun  picture  at  first 
made  on  white  glass  and  backed  by  a  black 
surface  underneath;  afterward  made  on 
black  or  colored  glass,  and  then  for  fragile 
glass  was  substituted  a  thin  iron  plate  with 
enameled  black  surface,  constituting  the 
"tin-type"  of  the  present  day.  Until  the 
paper  photographs  came  into  general  favor 
and  use,  these  miniature  daguerreotypes  and 
ambrotypes  were  put  up  in  neat  cases  of 
morocco  and  velvet,  to  adorn  parlor  tables; 
the  cheapest  at  the  date  last  mentioned 
being  made  for  $1  to  $1.50  each,  and  few 
homes  in  this  city  are  without  such  souvenirs. 

About  this  time  also  came  the  process  of 
enlarging  miniature  pictures,  for  making 
portraits  in  crayon  or  oil  finish.  Several 
such  painted  by  Harting  are  extant,  and 
much  prized. 

In  September,  1855,  A.  C.  Alger  opened 
daguerrean  rooms  in  Backus  block.  From 
1857  to  1859,  in  this  work  of  making  sun 
pictures  were  O.  W.  Horton,  Lorenzo 
Buell,  Fred.  G.  Heath,  Carlton  Neal,  B.  F. 
Pierce  and  Edward  S.  Wykes,  and  in  1857 
one  of  these  artists  first  advertised  here  '  <A 
new  style  of  picture,  the  Photograph  on 
Paper!  A  beautiful  picture  which  excels 
the  steel  engraving."  Nevertheless  this 
class  of  work  did  not  fully  supplant  the 
others  until  some  four  or  five  years  later. 
Fred.  G.  Heath  opened  rooms  at  first  in 
Luce's  block,  in  1857,  removed  to  Lovett's 
block,  wrhere  the  firm  was  Heath  &  Neal, 
then  to  21  Monroe  street,  and  afterward  to 
the  McReynolds  block,  continuing  in  the 
business  until  1874.  In  the  spring  of  i860 
J.    H.   Tompkins   and  his  brother,   Ira  G. 


Tompkins,  came  from  Buffalo  and  opened  a 
gallery  on  Monroe  street,  opposite  Water- 
loo, subsequently  removing  to  Canal  street, 
where  they  severally  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness ten  to  fifteen  years.  Ira  G.  Tompkins, 
of  the  "Star  Gallery, "  on  Canal  street, 
became  well  known  in  this  line,  about 
1870-72,  in  connection  with  his  large  group 
of  pictures  of  old  settlers,  and  with  another, 
"The  Bar  of  Grand  Rapids,"  several  copies 
of  which  are  now  extant,  and  are  highly 
prized.  He  also,  as  early  as  1866,  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  outside  or  land- 
scape views  for  use  with  the  stereoscope. 

Edward  Wykes  had  his  gallery  on  Monroe 
street,  north  side,  a  little  above  Waterloo, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1864  by  Warren 
Wykes,  who  came  here  from  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
is  still  one  of  the  leading  photographers 
here,  and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  in 
the  city  and  the  country  round  about. 

During  the  war  time,  from  i860  to  1865, 
the  principal  photographers  in  the  city  were 
known  about  as  follows:  Fred.  G.  Heath, 
21  Monroe  street;  O.  W.  Horton,  41  Mon- 
roe; L.  A.  Merrill,  15  Monroe;  Edward 
Wykes  (succeeded  by  his  brother  Warren), 
46  Monroe;  J.  H.  Tompkins,  30  Canal;  I.  G. 
Tompkins,  35  Monroe.  Space  will  scarcely 
permit  mention  of  all  the  later  artists  in  this 
line.  Some  of  the  wTell-remembered  names, 
including  several  now  in  business,  are: 
H.  W.  Boozer,  J.  G.  Barrows,  L.  G.  Big- 
elow,  H.  T.  Fletcher,  J.  F.  Minkler,  A.  A. 
Baar,  L.  V.  Moulton,  Samuel  ^Sharpsteen, 
Simon  Wing,  Hutchinson  &  Bayne,  James 
Bayne,  B.  D.  Jackson,  J.  B.  Goossen,  D.  H. 
Hamilton,  T.  B.  Perkins,  David  Thorns, 
Edward  McDermand,  Andrew  Hansen, 
A.  A.  LeClear. 

During  the  exciting  war  time  a  large 
business  was  done  in  photography.  The 
departing  soldier  in  his  uniform  and  the 
sorrowful  wife,  parent  or  child  at  home 
exchanged  photographs,  and  by  many  a 
suffering  heart  in  later  years  these  little 
gems  have  been  prized  beyond  measure. 
Thus  did  this  art  bless  the  nation,  with  its 
mementos  of  loved  ones,  almost  above  any- 
thing else  cherished  in  the  homes  of 
affection.  During  that  time  photographers 
reported  incomes  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000 
per  annum  for  each  operator.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  twenty  or  more  galleries  in 
the  city,  besides  much  work  in  the  furniture 
line,  the  aggregate  of   business  done  annu- 
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ally  is  estimated  at  from  $40,000  to  $50,000, 
giving  steady  employment  to  more  than 
half  a  hundred  persons.  The  wholesale 
trade  in  photographic  supplies  amounts  to 
upward  of  $20,000.  If  a  Grecian  column  in 
the  public  square  is  as  beneficent  as  a 
church,  how  much  could  be  said  of  pho- 
tography; or  who  could  put  a  limit  upon  its 
emotional  or  artistic  influences,  in  the 
development  of  taste,  culture  and  refine- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  the  people? 

ART    PAINTING. 

Though  comparatively  a  young  city,  and 
engaged  most  largely  in  the  rugged  pursuits 
incident  to  a  formative  period  and  material 
upbuilding,  Grand  Rapids  is  not  without  a 
goodly  number  of  fine- art  devotees.  Her 
people  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art,  and 
especially  as  displayed  in  drawing,  in  pencil 
sketching  and  painting,  as  well  as  photo- 
graphic productions.  Forty  years  ago  Chas. 
_F.  Moore  showed  taste  and  talent  in  por- 
traiture, and  some  of  his  amateur  pieces 
were  much  admired.  He  removed  to  Flor- 
ida, which  was  afterward  his  home. 

Mrs.  Ezra  T.  Nelson  quite  early  attracted 
attention  as  a  delineator  in  water  colors  and 
in  oil,  and  still  retains  her  love  for  the  art. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  a  class  in  monochro- 
matic painting  was  taught  for  some  time  in 
rooms  at  the  National  Hotel,  by  teachers 
from  the  preparatory  class  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  a  number  of  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men there  cultivated  their  tastes  and  talents 
in  that  line  of  work. 

Marinus  Harting,  who  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1854,  and  resided  here  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  wras  an  artist  of  much  genius. 
He  was  a  native  of  Delft,  Holland,  and 
received  his  early  education  at  Rotterdam. 
Landscape  painting  was  the  specialty  in 
which  he  was  drilled,  but  later  in  life,  after 
coming  to  America,  he  developed  taste  and 
aptitude  for  portrait  work  also.  His  first 
studio  here  was  on  the  north  side  of  Monroe 
a  little  west  of  Division  street,  from  which 
he  removed  to  the  corner  of  Ottawa  and 
Pearl,  and  thence,  about  1856,  to  a  small 
cottage  just  north  of  Lyon  street  on  Ran- 
som, where  he  resided  and  kept  a  studio 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  soon  gath- 
ered a  class  of  ambitious  young  students, 
among  them  Fred.  Church  and  Lawrence 
Earle,  who  have  won  much  more  than  local 
distinction,  Annette  Henry,   Sarah  Nelson, 


Mary  Cuming,  Maria  Winslow  and  Mollie 
A.  Kingsbury.  Several  of  the  larger  land- 
scape pieces  painted  by  Harting  are  still 
preserved  and  highly  valued  by  the  owners. 
Personally,  he  was  a  very  attractive  man,  his 
countenance  aglow  with  the  enthusiasm  born 
of  love  for  his  art,  an  eager  student  of  Nature 
in  all  phases  and  moods,  imaginative,  kind, 
genial  and  loving  in  spirit,  gentle  and 
deeply  religious  in  feeling.  He  died  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  just  prior  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  at  his  cottage 
home  on  the  brow  of  the  Lyon  street  hill, 
much  beloved  and  greatly  mourned. 

In  1857  A.  J.  Conant,  a  painter  of  con- 
siderable merit,  opened  a  studio  and  made 
some  fine  portraits  from  enlarged  daguerreo- 
types.     He  remained  but  a  short  time. 

Mrs.  William  Ashley,  a  daughter  of  John 
W.  Squier,  did  some  clever  work  in  china 
decoration,  by  the  "firing"  process,  and 
also  produced  very  pretty  flower  pieces  in 
water  colors. 

Among  other  local  artists  have  been  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Randall,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Harlan  (now  of 
Washington),  Mrs.  Tinkham  (landscape 
painter  and  teacher),  Mrs.  G.  C.  Fitch, 
Mary  Luther  Barclay,  Mrs.  Torrey  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Coppens. 

Miss  Hattie  M.  Drake  (the  late  Mrs. 
Swensberg)  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  the 
fall  of  1866,  and  opened  a  room  for  teaching 
painting  and  drawing;  also  exhibited  some 
fine  samples  of  her  landscape  work  at  the 
County  Fair. 

Fred.  Church,  of  well-known  celebrity  in 
New  York,  and  who  has  a  national  repute 
in  the  line  of  art  illustrations,  and  Lawrence 
C.  Earle,  whose  specialty  is  game  painting 
(flesh,  fish  and  fowl),  were  both  students  of 
Harting,  and  have  won  enviable  distinction 
in  their  lines.  ■_ 

William  Howe,  who  of  late  has  taken 
honors  in  Paris  for  fine  animal  pictures,  was 
for  a  time,  when  he  began  his  studies,  a 
resident  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  clerk  in  the 
dry  goods  trade.  In  1888  he  was  awarded 
a  medal  at  a  Paris  exposition. 

Peter  E.  Rudel,  a  self-taught  artist  in  the 
beginning,  not  many  years  ago  a  worker  at 
the  plasterer's  trade  in  Grand  Rapids,  has 
become  noted  in  Parisian  art  circles. 

J.  G.  Fisher,  of  Grand  Rapids,  has  of  late 
won  marked  distinction  in  New  York  as  a 
crayon  sketch  artist,  in  which  profession  he 
began  the  exercise  of  his  taste  and  develop- 
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ment  of  his  skill  while  employed  as  an 
engineer  in  this  city. 

William  Kortlander  has  lately  produced 
some  paintings  of  Ottawa  Beach  scenery 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  art 
connoisseurs,  and  been  much  admired. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Coppens  and  Miss  E.  S. 
Hutchins  have  a  very  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive art  studio  on  Ottawa  street,  where  they 
give  instruction  to  many  pupils,  and  where 
many  fine  pieces  in  painting  and  pastel  work 
are  shown. 

Frank  Selzer  is  budding  into  prominence 
as  an  animal  painter,  of  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep,  and  as  one  nears  the  pictures  of  the 
latter,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  wool  might 
be  pulled,  so  natural  appears  the  fleece. 

Art  work,  and  the  trade  in  art  goods  and 
artists'  materials,  are  increasing  much  as 
the  city  grows.  /Among  the  attractive 
rooms  are  those  of  Mrs.  P.  C.  Tabor,  Miss 
Julia  Kirk,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Graves,  and  A,  H. 
Fowle,  the  latter  a  well  supplied  establish- 
ment, both  for  exhibition  and  sales. 

W.  L.  Knowles  and  O.  W.  Horton  have 
also  a  neat  and  tasty  studio  in  which  may 
be  seen  many  fine  samples  of  enlarged  and 
shaded  photograph  work,  especially  in  por- 
traiture. 

VOCAL    AND    INSTRUMENTAL    MUSIC. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  local  history  of 
music.  Every  neighborhood  and  circle  has 
its  musical  genius,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
who  in  the  opinion  of  somebody  is  the  best, 
or  at  least  the  peer  of  any,  in  all  the  country 
round.  The  natives  of  this  valley  were  not 
a  musical  nor  music-loving  people;  yet  even 
among  them  now  and  then  one  was  known 
to  possess  musical  talent  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. The  white  people  of  this  commu- 
nity, from  its  start,  have  been  lovers  of 
music,  furnished  their  share  of  trained 
musicians,  and  been 'liberal  patrons  of  the 
art.  As  early  as  1837  were  singing  societies 
or  choirs,  often  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniments, that  for  some  years  thereafter 
held  rehearsals  and  sometimes  amateur 
concerts,  in  an  upper  room  of  a  store  on 
Waterloo  street,  in  the  old  Yellow  Ware- 
house near  by,  or  in  the  National  Hotel. 
Inasmuch  as  every  church  society  has  its 
singers,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  singing  classes 
and  choirs.  Of  the  first  regularly  organized 
choir  in  St.  Mark's.  Church,  some  forty- six 
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years  ago,  two  are  living  at  the  time  of  this 
writing — Mrs.  Thos.  B.  Church  and  Amos 
Hosford  Smith.  Vocal  music  as  an  art,  as 
well  as  for  worship  and  a  means  of  recrea- 
tion and  amusement,  has  been  assiduously 
cultivated  in  this  community.  January  23, 
1852,  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's  Church  gave  a 
concert  which  drew  an  audience  that  filled 
the  building.  The  choir  members  then 
were:  Mrs.  T.  B.  Church,  organist;  Mrs. 
P.  R.  L.  Peirce,  soprano;  Leonard  Bement 
and  Charles  McConnell,  tenor;  Misses  T. 
M.  Moore  and  Emma  S.  Rathbone,  alto; 
A.  Hosford  Smith  and  P.  R.  L.  Peirce, 
bass.  The  first  church  organ  in  this  part 
of  the  State  was  set  up  in  St.  Mark's  Church, 
in  September,  1849. 

In  1840  was  organized  the  Harmonian 
Band,  comprising:  Henry  Stone,  fife;  John 
W.  Peirce  and  Henry  G.  Stone,  snare 
drums;  Leonard  Covell,  bass  drum;  Harvey 
K.  Rose,  bugle;  A.  H.  Smith,  piccolo; 
Abram  Snively,  violin,  and  somebody  played 
or  screeched  the  clarinet.  Though  not  quite 
up  to  the  modern  finish  in  the  art  of  instru- 
mental melody,  this  amateur  band  made 
merry  music  for  young  and  old,  on  holiday 
occasions  and  balmy  evenings  during  several 
years. 

Among  early  teachers  of  vocal  music — 
singing  masters  they  were  called — were  H. 
H.  Philbrick,  O.  B.  Galusha  and  Edmund 
Bement.  The  fashion  was  to  secure  a  list 
of  pupils  and  charge  to  each  a  given  sum 
per  quarter  for  tuition.  As  the  town  grew, 
the  organization  of  private  classes,  or  the 
giving  of  private  lessons,  including  piano 
instruction,  became  more  the  custom.  In 
1856  Miss  M.  A.  Farnham,  Mrs.  D.  Ives, 
and  others  were  thus  teaching,  and  at  the 
rooms  of  a  musical  association  in  Collins 
Block,  H.  J.  DanfQrth  gave  lessons  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Wenham,  and  others  of  the 
Bliss  family,  were  prominent  in  musical 
circles  and  at  concerts  about  this  time. 
Mrs.  Wenham  was  gifted  with  a  fine  voice, 
enriched  by  enthusiastic  cultivation;  and 
after  coming  to  Grand  Rapids  she  sang  as 
soprano  some  eighteen  years  in  St.  Mark's 
Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jojin  C.  Wenham 
came  in  from  Ohio  in  1855.  Here  he 
platted  Wenham' s  addition,  and  has  accu- 
mulated a  handsome  real  estate  property. 
They  are  yet  residents,  and  she  still  exhibits 
much  interest  in  vocal  music. 
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Among  singers  of  local  celebrity  in  later 
days,  the  names  are  familiar  of  the  Misses 
D'Ooge  and  Buell,  and  Mrs.  Levanche 
Shedd  {nee  Stone);  the  latter,  especially, 
gifted  with  an  enchanting  and  finely  culti- 
vated voice.  To  attempt  a  further  singling 
out  of  names  among  the  multitude  of  good 
singers  and  scores  of  teachers,  in  our  now 
populous  town,  is  needless,  and  would 
appear  invidious.  But  here  it  may  be 
remarked  that  upward  of  twenty  years  ago 
Emma  Abbott  drew  her  first  appreciative 
and  encouraging  audience  in  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Neill  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been 
an  established  institution  of  Grand  Rapids 
since  1884,  when  it  was  organized  by  the 
united  efforts  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Neill,  G.  C. 
Shepard  and  F.  M.  Lawson.  Of  some  150 
pupils  about  one-third  are  from  abroad.  Its 
chief  branches  are  instruction  upon  the 
piano  and  pipe  organ,  and  cultivation  of  the 
voice.  The  rooms  are  in  the  old  Shepard 
cottage,  on  Ottawa  street.  It  is  managed 
jointly  by  Mrs.  Neill  and  Mr.  Shepard, 
assisted  by  others  in  different  departments. 

Reverting  to  early  musicians — undoubt- 
edly the  first  bugler  in  Grand  Rapids  was 
Alanson  Cramton,  in  1835,  and  he  appears 
to  have  held  the  field  some  five  years,  so  far 
as  entertainment  of  the  public  with  bugle 
music  was  concerned.  Robert  M.  Barr  was 
the  first  fiddler,  and  after  him  were  John 
Ellis,  Fidius  Stocking,  John  Powell,  Chester 
B.  Turner,  and  others — these,  with  a  few 
associates,  furnishing  music  for  dancing 
parties  here  and  about  until  the  town  grew 
to  city  stature.  Mortimer  Jeffords  was  with 
them,  with  flute,  fife,  piccolo  or  cornet,  as 
occasion  required. 

In  1845,  a  Mr.  Marston,  from  Detroit, 
opened  a  school  in  instrumental  music,  and 
organized  the  Grand  Rapids  Brass  Band, 
which  furnished  musical  entertainment  for 
a  fair  held  December  30,  in  Irving  Hall,  by 
the  ladies  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  gave  a 
"grand  concert"  January  26,  1846,  in  the 
Congregational  Church.  The  first  silver 
instrument  band  —  full  -  dressed,  double- 
breasted,  bullion-bedecked,  with  two  rows 
of  gilt  buttons — was  organized  in  1855  by 
W.  H.  Barnhart,  and  named  the  Valley 
City  Cornet  Band,  and  this  kept  up  a  lively 
existence  till  near  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war.  Joseph  W.  Weller  was  its  second 
leader.  It  was  in  much  demand  at  political 
parades  and  festive  gatherings. 


The  German  people  are  lovers  of  good 
music,  and  enthusiastic  in  musical  training 
as  an  art.  And  very  quickly  after  their 
immigration  here  began,  they  began  also  to 
become  citizens  and  to  form  musical  associa- 
tions. Their  influence  has  done  more  than 
any  other  agency  to  cultivate  and  improve 
the  taste  for  and  appreciation  of  classical 
and  the  higher  orders  of  music.  Among  them 
Peter  Schickell,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
developed  expertness  on  string  and  brass 
instruments.  In  1854  he  was  teacher  of  the 
Valley  City  Band,  the  predecessor  of  Barn- 
hardt's  Valley  City  Cornet  Band.  In  1857 
Ferdinand  Siegel  was  regarded  as  the  best 
violin  performer  in  the  city.  A  German 
Brass  Band  of  twelve  pieces  was  organized 
in  1857,  under  the  leadership  of  Franz 
Blasle.  Valentine  Rebhun,  as  an  expert 
with  the  drumsticks,  as  Drum  Major,  and 
music  teacher,  is  well  remembered.  He 
went  to  the  war,  and  afterward  died  at  Kal- 
amazoo. Of  band  organizations  in  more 
recent  years  have  been:  Pioneer  Band,  A. 
Siegel,  leader,  in  1872.  Arion  Gesang  Ver- 
ein,  H.  Baroth,  director,  in  1873.  Com- 
manderyBand,  C.H.Jones,  leader,  and  Hub- 
bard &  Barker's  String  Band,  H.  E.  Barker, 
leader,  in  1875.  Knights  Templar  Band, 
W.  Babcock,  director,  1876.  Germania,  W. 
S.  Turner,  leader,  1878.  Second  Reg- 
iment Band,  C.  T.  Hennig,  leader,  1880-82. 
Powers'  Opera  House  Opera  and  Squiers' 
Cornet  Band  and  Orchestra,  1882.  Squiers 
and  Guthan's  Brass  and  String  Band,  1884. 
In  1886  there  were  half  a  dozen,  and  in  1888 
a  dozen  or  more  bands  and  orchestras.  The 
business  has  so  grown  that  only  on  rare 
occasions  and  with  performances  of  superior 
character  do  the  musical  pageants  almost 
daily  and  nightly  on  exhibition  excite  gen- 
eral and  enthusiastic  attention.  The  prin- 
cipal musical  societies  of  1888  are:  Alberta, 
Germania,  St.  Cecilia,  Harmonie  and  Ora- 
torio Singing  Societies;  Schubert  Club  and 
Maas  Choral  Society.  There  are  others  of 
more  or  less  note.  The  list  of  professional 
music  teachers  numbers  fifty  or  more. 
Among  the  more  prominent  are  A.  H.  More- 
head,  Henry  C.  Post,  Francis  M.  Lawson, 
and 'Wilbur  Force. 

Dealing  in  music  and  musical  instruments 
began  in  a  small  way  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  it  now  amounts  to  a  large  trade  in 
the  aggregate.  Julius  A.  J.  and  Paul  W. 
Friedrich  have  been  in  the  business  many 
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years,  a  portion  of  the  time  in  partnership, 
but  of  late  Julius  by  himself  is  handling  large 
stocks  in  pianos  and  parlor  organs,  as  well 
as  other  instruments  and  all  sorts  of  musical 
wares.  George  D.  Herrick  &  Co.  have  a 
handsome  business  in  this  line.  James  W. 
and  Frank  W.  York  (father  and  son)  are 
music  publishers  and  manufacturers  of  band 
instruments.  They  have  also  published  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  craft. 

PIANO    MANUFACTURE. 

" Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast,"  and  Grand  Rapids  contributes  her 
share  of  the  civilizing  element,  in  a  large 
and  growing  piano  factory;  in  fact  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country.  In  1858  the 
Chase  Piano  Company  was  started  in  Rip- 
ley, Ohio,  by  M.  J.  Chase,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pianos  under  his  patents;  he  and 
his  four  sons  constituting  the  force.  In 
1867  they  removed  to  Richmond,  Indiana, 
where  for  seventeen  years  they  continued 
the  enterprise.  Early  in  1884  the  increase 
of  their  business  and  need  of  better  shipping 
facilities,  induced  them  to  come  to  Grand 
Rapids.  Buying  out  the  plant  of  Mclntyre 
&  Goodsell  on  Ionia  street,  in  July  of  that 
year  they  began  building  a  factory  on  South 
Front  street  at  the  corner  of  Valley.  This 
was  a  four- story  building,  75  feet  front  by 
92  feet  deep,  which  in  the  spring  of  1888 
was  enlarged  by  a  three- story  addition,  75 
by  92  feet,  with  abundant  yard  room  for 
seasoning  lumber  before  placing  it  in  the 
dry  kilns.  The  factory  is  equipped  with 
the  best  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture. 
In  this  enterprise  there  is  an  invested 
capital  of  $85,000  or   upward,    giving    em- 


ployment to  125  skilled  men,  and  enabling 
the  company  to  put  out  about  $150,000 
worth  of  goods  annually.  The  business 
office  and  salesroom  are  on  Monroe  street. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
make  a  piano,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  the  skilled  labor 
necessary,  the  enterprise,  although  firmly 
established,  is  of  slow  growth.  The  factory 
is  large  enough  for  making  twenty -five 
pianos  weekly.  They  have  standing  orders 
for  their  product  from  houses  in  widely 
separate  sections  of  the  country,  in  numbers 
of  five  to  ten  pianos  a  month;  carload  ship- 
ments to  Maine,  California,  Texas  and 
other  distant  States  being  an  event  of  fre- 
quent recurrence,  as  they  make  no  retail 
shipments  to  points  outside  of  the  State. 
They  make  a  specialty  of  upright  and  parlor 
grand  pianos;  and,  with  the  advantages  of 
skilled  labor,  the  cheapest  and  best  point 
for  procuring  all  kinds  of  lumber  used, 
honest  work,  and  scientific  brain- work  pro- 
ducing certain  distinctive  features  in  their 
instruments  covered  by  patents  owned  by 
the  Chase  Brothers,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  have  attained  a  superior  repu- 
tation for  their  pianos.  When  the  factory 
was  removed  to  Grand  Rapids  the  name  of 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Chase  Brothers 
Piano  Company.  It  is  composed  of  Clar- 
ence A.  Chase,  who  superintends  the 
mechanical  operations  in  the  factory;  Braton 
S.  Chase,  in  whose  charge  is  the  finishing 
and  action  of  the  piano;  Leon  E.  Chase, 
whose  attention  is  given  to  regulation  of  the 
tone,  and  Milos  J.  Chase,  having  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  business. 
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THE  PRESS  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS. 


Newspapers  are  supposed  to  reflect,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity wherein  they  exist.  Yet  the  stream 
which  flows  from  the  fount  of  the  press  is 
not  a  limpid,  lazy,  purling  brook.  Rather 
is  it  a  rapid  stream,  yet  somewhat  turbid 
withal,  whose  mission  it  is  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  the  mills  of  society  along  its  banks,  more 
than  to  make  precise  pictures  of  the  objects 
whose  shadows  fall  across  its  rippling  cur- 
rents. In  the  United  States,  newspapers 
are  potent,  if  not  the  very  chief,  agents  in 
the  development  of  communities;  and  upon 
their  establishment  and  success  depends 
largely  the  degree  of  enterprise  and  progress 
that  prevails.  .  There  was  no  newspaper  in 
that  village  by  the  Hudson  which  has  become 
famous  through  the  prolonged  slumber  of 
one  of  it  residents;  if  there  had  been,  the 
enterprising  editor  of  the  Tarry  town  Herald 
would  not  have  allowed  the  disappearance 
of  so  prominent  a  scapegrace  as  Mr.  Rip 
Van  Winkle  to  go  unchronicled — he  would 
have  investigated  the  mystery,  and  so  bus- 
tled about  that  neither  poor  Rip  nor  any 
other  sleepy  villager  would  have  been  able 
to  finish  his  nap  in  peace.  Reasoning  from 
such  premises,  the  surprising  rapidity  and 
solidity  of  growth  which  Grand  Rapids  has 
enjoyed,  and  the  wide-awake  spirit  which 
has  characterized  her  citizens,  wrould  seem 
to  show  that  the  newspaper  had  exerted  its 
influence  here  at  an  early  date;  and  such  is 
indeed  the  fact. 

THE    GRAND    RIVER    TIMES. 

April  1 8,  1837,  less  than  four  years  after 
the  permanent  settlement  began,  the  first 
number  of  the  first  newspaper  in  Grand 
Rapids,  or  in  this  part  of  Michigan,  was 
issued.  It  was  a  weekly,  six-column  folio — 
four  pages  15^  by  21^  inches — comparing 
well  in  size  with  many  of  more  recent  date. 
The  following  was  the  announcement  at  the 
top  of  the  first  column  of  its  title  page: 


GRAND  RIVER  TIMES, 

Printed  and   published  every    Saturday  Morning  at    the  Rapids 
of  Grand  River,  Kent  County  Michigan. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  PATTISON, 

EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

TERMS. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum  in  advance, 
three  dollars  at  the  end  of  six  months,  or  four  dollars  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Subscribers  paying  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  of 
subscribing  will  be  considered  in  advance. 

Village  Subscribers,  having  their  papers  left  at  their  door,  will 
be  charged  fifty  cents  in  addition  with  the  above  prices. 

ADVERTISING — For  twelve  lines  or  less,  three  insertions,  One 
Dollar — and  twenty-five  cents  for  every  additional  insertion. 
Longer  advertisements  charged  in  proportion.  A  liberal  discount 
made  to  those  who  advertise  by  the  year. 

No  paper  discontinued  until  all  arrearages  are  paid,  unless  at 
the  option  of  the  publisher. 

FANCY,  JOB,  AND  BOOK  PRINTING,  done  with  neatness 
and  despatch  at  this  office. 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  this 
paper  was  some  years  ago  related  to  a  news- 
paper reporter  by  Mr.  Pattison,  of  which 
the  salient  points  are  these:  The  Kent  Com- 
pany purchased,  for  about  $4,000,  the  office 
material  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Journal,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1836  shipped  it  from  Buffalo 
on  the  steamer  Don  Quixote.  The  boat  was 
wrecked  off  Thunder  Bay  Island,  and  the 
press  and  material  were  transferred  to  a 
sailing  vessel,  reaching  Grand  Haven  late  in 
the  season.  When  it  was  landed,  Mr. 
Pattison  purchased  the  printing  outfit  for 
$4, 100.  During  the  winter  he  had  it  brought 
up  the  river  on  the  ice  by  dog  trains — six 
dogs  to  a  sled.  The  sled  which  brought  the 
press  broke  through  the  ice  some  miles 
below  the  Rapids,  and  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  The  press  was  fished  out  and 
brought  to  town.  The  issue  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Times  was  a  grand  event,  and 
nearly  all  the  prominent  citizens  were  at  the 
office  to  see  it  come  off  the  Washington 
hand  press.  Mr.  Pattison  relates  that  Louis 
Campau  subscribed  for  500  copies  for  a 
year,  paying  $1,000  cash  in  advance;  that 
the  Kent  Company  took  500  subscriptions 
and  paid  in  advance,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  persons  took  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
copies  each,  which  were  widely  circulated. 
The  first  copy  was  printed  on  silk- satin,  and 
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given  to  Louis  Campau.  Jjj  Others  were 
printed  on~cIoth  ano^istnbiited  for  preser- 
vation as  souvenirs.  The  general  news  part 
of  the  paper  was  not  copious.  To  get  news 
from  Detroit  required  from  four  to  six  days. 
It  had  occasionally  a  letter  from  Washing- 
ton, written  by  some  Government  official. 
The  Times  was  neatly  printed,  and  in  appear- 
ance w7ould  not  surfer  by  comparison  with 
most  papers  of  the  present  time.  Its  publi- 
cation office  at  first  was  on  Canal  street,  a 
little  south  of  Lyon.  It  was  the  official 
paper  of  the  county,  and  printed  the  list  of 
tax  sales.  The  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Pat- 
tison  and  apprentices,  among  whom  were: 
James  and  John  Barns,  and  Aaron  B.  Turner. 
In  the  spring  of  1838,  the  Times  was  sold  to 
Charles  I.  Walker,  who  in  January,  1839, 
sold  it  to  James  H.  Morse  and  another.  It 
was  then  suspended  for  a  time,  and  job 
printing  alone  carried  on,  in  a  small  wooden 
building  near  the  corner  of  Kent  and  Bron- 
son  streets.  The  paper  had  another  short 
run  about  the  time  of  the  Harrison  cam- 
paign in  1840.  It  wras  not  partisan  politi- 
cally, but  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  were 
given  opportunity  to  air  their  viewTs  in  its 
columns,  which  they  eagerly  did. 

THE  GRAND   RAPIDS  ENQUIRER. 

On  or  about  May  18,  1841,  James  H. 
Morse  &  Company  began  the  publication 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Enquirer  (weekly).  Its 
office  of  publication  was  on  "Bronson  street, 
one  door  east  of  the  Book  Store"  (now 
Crescent  avenue,  opposite  the  county  build- 
ing site).  Associated  wTith  Mr.  Morse  wTas 
Simeon  M.  Johnson,  in  business  and  as 
editor,  who  named  the  paper,  he  being  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  Richmond,  Va. , 
Enquirer,  a  leading  Democratic  journal  of 
those  days.  At  first  the  paper  was  profess- 
edly non-partisan,  but  in  editorial  sentiment 
was  evidently  Democratic.  February  2.2, 
1842,  Johnson  was  succeeded  by  Ezra  D. 
Burr,  and  from  that  date  until  May  31,  1844, 
the  publishers  were  J.  H.  Morse  &  E.  D. 
Burr.  Burr  was  editor  during  that  time, 
and  until  August,  1844.  Meantime,  in 
November,  1842,  the  office  had  been  removed 
to  Canal  street,  over  Granger  &  Ball's  store, 
which  was  where  is  now  the  Grinnell  Block. 
J.  H.  Morse  &  Co.  continued  the  publication 
until  April  19,  1845,  when  Mr.  Morse  died. 
He  was  an  industrious  man  and  a  practical 
printer,  and  although  but  twenty- eight  years 
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of  age  at  the  time  of  h 
himself  very  much  to  the  community,  and 
nearly  all  the  villagers  were  in  attendance 
at  his  funeral.  After  this  event  the  firm 
name  for  a  few  months  was  M.  E.  Morse  & 
Co.  (Mrs.  Morse  and  Mrs.  Stevens).  After 
November  3,  1845,  the  publishers  were  D.  C. 
Lawrence  &  Co.  (Dewitt  C.  Lawrence  and 
Jacob  Barns).  June  5,  1846,  and  after,  the 
firm  name  was  Jacob  Barns  &  Co.  Robert 
M.  Collins  was  at  one  time  a  partner.  The 
name  of  Charles  H.  Taylor  appears  with  that 
of  Jacob  Barns  in  the  files  of  the  paper, 
t  June  13,  1849,  and  disappears  May  1,  1850. 
Subsequently  the  firm  was  composed  again 
of  these  two  men,  who  continued  until  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Daily  Enquirer  in 
1^55-  Thomas  B.  Church  was  editor  from 
February,  1845,  to  April,  1847;  after  him 
Charles  H.  Taylor  for  a  year  or  two;  then 
Thomas  B.  Church  again  until  January, 
1 851;  next  Edward  E.  Sargeant,  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1853,  when  Taylor  became  editor 
again  and  occupied  that  position  as  long  as 
the  proprietorship  of  Jacob  Barns  &  Co. 
existed.  For  a  brief  interval  in  the  summer 
of  1851,  Solomon  L.  Withey  was  editor. 
Mr.  Sargeant  possessed  a  finely  cultured 
mind,  and  his  writings,  like  himself,  were 
highly  polished.  He  died  in  1858,  aged 
thirty- seven  years,  much  beloved  by  the 
community  in  which  he  had  lived.  Charles 
H.  Taylor  left  the  newspaper  business  about 
1857,  and  was  afterward  prominent  in  other 
walks  of  life.  The  printing  office  of  the  old 
Weekly  Enquirer  was  a  movable  institution. 
From  the  place  last  above  mentioned  it 
moved  in  1843  across  Canal  street  to  the 
Erie  street  corner;  from  there  to  the  south 
side  of  Monroe  street  above  Waterloo;  in 
May,  1848,  across  the  street  to  a  wooden 
building  opposite  the  head  of  Waterloo 
street;  then  in  April,  1849,  to  the  third  story 
of  Irving  Hall.  In  1854  it  went  into  a  new7 
wooden  building  erected  by  its  proprietors, 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  Canal  and 
Lyon  streets,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
moved  diagonally  across  to  where  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  now  stands,  where  it  remained 
till  the  consolidation  of  the  Enquirer  and 
Herald.  Among  its  early  political  contrib- 
utors were  Charles  I.  Walker,  Sylvester 
Granger  and  Alfred  D.  Rathbone.  In  pol- 
itics this  paper  was  Democratic,  of  the 
straightest  sect,  and  in  1843  advocated  the 
nomination  of  John  C.  Calhoun  for  Presi- 
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dent.  Among  the  attaches  of  the  office 
while  it  was  in  Irving  Hall  were:  Solomon 
O.  Littlefield,  James  N.  Davis,  Charles  W. 
Warrell,  and  William  Benjamin,  the  latter 
now  of  Holland,  Mich. 

THE    GRAND    RAPIDS    EAGLE. 

The  first  number  of  the  weekly  Eagle  was 
issued  December  25,  1844,  by  Aaron  B. 
Turner,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty- two. 
It  contained  the  returns  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  that  year.  It  started  as  a  Whig 
paper.  Unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made 
for  its  publication  during  the  preceding 
political  campaign,  to  which  fact  the  En- 
quirer alluded,  January  3,  1845,  in  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  its  new-born  rival: 

This  bird — the  was-to-be  great  auxiliary  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  late  battle — after  a  protracted 
incubation  has  at  last  broke  its  calcareous  enclosure 
and  come  peeping  forth  into  this  breathing  world. 
George  Martin  and  C.  F.  Barstow  are  its  "responsi- 
ble" editors,  from  whose  known  peculiarities  of 
sentiment  we  doubt  not  it  will  faithfully  represent 
the  old  school  of  Whig  politics. 

Originally,  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
Grand  River  Eagle;  afterward  the  word 
"Rapids"  was  substituted  for  "River." 
As  faithfully  as  the  difficulties  of  maintain- 
ing an  existence  upon  a  small  subscription 
list  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  would  allow, 
the  Eagle  fulfilled  its  rival's  prediction,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Whig  party,  during  the 
following  nine  years.  With  small  means  at 
command,  the  proprietor  sometimes  found 
it  difficult  even  to  procure  the  paper  for  its 
publication,  and  occasional  suspensions  of  a 
few  wreeks  were  necessitated.  In  1848  it 
supported  vigorously  the  Taylor  Presiden- 
tial ticket,  and  in  1852  that  of  Winfield 
Scott,  though  in  the  latter  campaign  it  could 
not  indorse  the  platform  of  the  Whig  party 
in  reference  to  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question.  After  the  election  of  1852,  and 
the  signal  defeat  of  the  Whig  party  thereat, 
the  Eagle  astonished  the  community,  and 
many  of  its  patrons,  by  appearing  with  the 
legend  at  its  head:  "An  Independent  Demo- 
cratic Journal,"  and  declaring  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  new  alignment;  that  Anti- 
Slavery  Whigs  must  seek  other  affiliations, 
and  the  Democratic  party  be  opposed  by  a 
new  organization.  It  promptly  came  to  the 
support  of  the  Free  Democratic  State  ticket 
nominated  at  Jackson,  February  22,  1854, 
and  in  July  following  as   heartily  espoused 


the  cause  of  the  then  organized  Republican 
party,  in  which  the  Free  Democratic  party 
was  merged.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
steadily  a  Republican  journal.  In  the  pub- 
lication of  the  weekly  edition,  its  proprietor, 
Aaron  B.  Turner,  had  associated  with  him 
as  business  partners:  in  1848,  James  Scrib- 
ner;  in  1849,  A.  H.  Proctor;  in  1851-52, 
his  father,  Isaac  Turner.  Among  contrib- 
utors to  its  editorial  columns  were:  C.  F. 
Barstow,  George-  Martin  and  Ralph  W. 
Cole. 

THE  DAILY  HERALD. 

Alphonso  E.  Gordon  came  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids from  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  on  March  19, 
1855,  began  the  publication  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Daily  Herald,  the  first  daily  news- 
paper in  the  city.  Ostensibly  it  was  a 
neutral  paper  as  far  as  politics  was  con- 
cerned, but  later  came  out  squarely  in  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party.  It  quickly 
obtained  a  fair  patronage  in  a  community 
which  until  then  had  been  supplied  with 
only  weekly  papers  for  its  local  news.  It 
was  published  until  May  1,  1857,  when  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  Daily  Enquirer. 

THE    DAILY    ENQUIRER. 

Jacob  Barns  &  Co.,  of  the  old  weekly 
Enquirer,  began  the  publication  of  a  daily 
issue  November  19,  1855,  with  Charles  H. 
Taylor  as  editor.  William  B.  Howe  was 
engaged  as  city  editor,  and  this  marked  the 
era  of  a  new  departure  in  local  journalism. 
Jonathan  P.  Thompson  became  its  editor  in 
August,  1856.  The  Daily  Enquirer  was 
published  under  these  auspices  until  May  1, 
1857,  when  A.  E.  Gordon  of  the  Herald 
purchased  it,  and  consolidated  the  two 
papers.  For  a  brief  time  a  semi-weekly 
was  published  in  connection  with  the  daily 
Enquirer. 

DAILY  ENQUIRER  AND  HERALD. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Gordon  in  this  enter- 
prise was  Jonathan  P.  Thompson,  apolitical 
and  news  writer,  and  the  firm  name  was 
Gordon  &  Thompson.  The  partnership  did 
not  last  long,  on  account  of  disagreement. 
The  office  property  was  seized  upon  a  chat- 
tel mortgage,  and,  being  carried  away  by 
unskilled  hands,  was  converted  into  more 
pi  than  has  at  any  other  time  been  known 
in  the  annals  of  Grand  Rapids  newspapers. 
Gordon  immediately  procured  a  new  outfit 
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and  the  publication  of  the  Enquirer  and 
Herald  was  continued  in  spite  of  the  "forty 
thieves,"  as  he  designated  those  who  haxl 
made  the  seizure.  But  its  troubles  were 
not  then  ended.  In  April,  i860,  the  plant, 
good  will  and  subscription  list  were  again 
taken,  under  a  mortgage,  and  soon  after 
Fordham  &  Co.  (N.  D.  Titus)  obtained  pos- 
session, and  continued  the  publication  some- 
what irregularly.  E.  D.  Burr  succeeded 
Fordham,  and  Burr  &  Titus  published  the 
paper,  sometimes  weekly  and  sometimes 
semi- weekly,  until  1865,  when  Titus  became 
the  possessor  and  transferred  it  to  Merrills 
H.  Clark.  The  paper  had  announced  the 
decease  of  its  daily  issue  about  November 
21,  1864.  Clark  assumed  control  in  August, 
1865,  and,  to  avoid  an  injunction  threat- 
ened by  Burr,  who  still  laid  claim  to  the 
property,  changed  the  name  to  the  Grand 
Rapids  Democrat;  and  thus  ended  the 
troubled  history  of  the  Enquirer  and  Herald. 

THE    DAILY    MORNING    DEMOCRAT. 

Merrills  H.  Clark,  in  whose  proprietorship, 
in  August,  1865,  the  Democrat  was  started 
under  its  present  title,  sold  an  interest  in 
the  paper  to  Richard  Burt,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 
In  a  short  time  Burt  resold  to  Clark,  whose 
next  partner  was  Clark  C.  Sexton.  After 
Sexton,  he  had  associated  with  him  succes- 
sively, Robert  Wilson,  H.  P.  Churchill, 
John  L.  E.  Kelley,  James N.  Davis,  Charles 
B.  Smith,  and  Ambrose  A.  Stevens.  July 
29,  1877,  Clark  sold  his  interest  to  Mess- 
more  &  Stevens  (I.  E.  Messmore  and  A.  A. 
Stevens),  who  conducted  the  paper  until 
May,  1 88 1,  when  Messmore  became  the  sole 
owner,  and  August  1,  1882,  transferred  it  to 
Frank  W.  Ball,  who  has  since  been  its  pro- 
prietor.     The    Democrat,    both    daily    and 

,  weekly,  has  attained  a  handsome  patronage, 
and  is  in  the  front  rank  of  Democratic 
journals  of  the  State,  outside  of  Detroit. 
Charles  A.  French  was  for  a  time  associated 
with  Mr.  Ball  in  the  business  management, 
and  afterwTard  upon  the  advertising  force. 
Among  others  employed  in  an  editorial 
capacity,  or  as  reporters,  have  been:  Wm. 

.  M.  Hathaway,  John  A.  Creswell,  Harry  L. 
Creswell,  Wm.  S.  Hull,  Wm.  R.  Maze, 
Fred.  N.  Peck,  George  W.  Locke,  Alfred 
B.  Tozer  and  Henry  G.  Wanty.  Present 
staff  (1888):  Frank  W.  Ball,  Editor  and 
Proprietor;  Thomas  G.  Fletcher,  Managing 
and    Telegraph    Editor;    Wm.    J.    Sproat, 


City  Editor.  Reporters:  Joseph  J.  Emery, 
Clarence  Colton  and  Burridge  D.  Butler. 
Mordecai  L.  Hopkins  and  Charles  D.  Almy, 
the  latter  as  a  special  writer,  have  con- 
tributed to  its  columns.  True  to  its  name, 
the  Democrat  in  politics  has  been  an  un- 
swerving, straight-laced  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  considered  its  organ 
in  this  part  of  Michigan. 

The  publication  office  of  the  Daily  En- 
quirer when  it  started  was  at  the  corner  of 
Lyon  and  Canal  streets;  that  of  the  Daily 
Herald  was  in  Irving  Hall  block;  that  of 
the  Enquirer  and  Herald,  after  the  consoli- 
dation, was  on  the  west  side  of  Canal  south 
of  Lyon,  and  thence  after  i860  it  went  to 
Monroe  street,  above  Waterloo.  After  the 
change  of  proprietors  and  change  of  name, 
the  Democrat  establishment  was  removed 
to  22  Canal  street;  in  1873  it  was  at  8-10 
Lyon  street.  In  1880  it  had  removed  to  75 
Lyon  street,  and  in  1884  it  had  settled  in 
its  present  quarters  at  93  Pearl  street  in  the 
Houseman  building.  It  has  uniformly 
ranked  as  the  leading  Democratic  journal  of 
this  section. 

F.  W.  Ball  was  born  at  the  Ball  home- 
stead on  East  Fulton  street  in  this  city, 
August  18,  1 85 1.  During  boyhood  his 
summers  were  mostfy  devoted  to  farm  work, 
and  later  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
High  School  in  1869,  and  from  the  Literary 
Department  of  Michigan  University  in  1875, 
having  meanwhile  spent  two  years  studying 
in  Europe.  After  taking  two  courses  of 
medical  lectures,  he  began  newspaper  work 
as  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Times,  in 
March,  1876,  and  during  the  succeeding  six 
years  held  responsible  positions  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Telegraph,  Baltimore  American  and 
New  York  World.  August  1,  1882,  he 
purchased  the  Grand  Rapids  Daily  and 
Weekly  Democrat,  of  which  newspaper  he 
has  since  been  editor  and  publisher. 

THE    DAILY    EAGLE. 

May  26,  1856,  Aaron  B.  Turner,  the  pro- 
prietor and  founder  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Eagle,  started  the  Daily  Eagle  as  a  morn- 
ing paper.  At  that  time  the  city  had  no 
railroad  communication,  no  telegraph,  no 
gaslight — not  even  kerosene  light,  nor  any 
of  many  other  things  now  considered  almost 
indispensable  for  the  publication  of  a  daily 
paper.      Night  after  night  the  compositors 
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labored  with  straining  eyeballs,  to  decipher 
by  the  flickering  light  of  "burning  fluid" 
lamps  the  blind  telegraphic  dispatches 
received  by  stage  from  Kalamazoo.  The 
Daily  Eagle  was  changed  to  an  evening 
paper  September  2,  1856,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  has  continued  an  evening  journal 
ever  since.  Supplementary  to  it,  however, 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  Sunday  Morning 
Eagle  was  begun  November  20,  1887.  In 
May,  1859,  the  first  power  press  in  this  city 
was  set  up  in  the  Eagle  office.  It  was  a 
Guernsey  press,  with  oscillating  cylinder, 
and  reciprocating  bed.  At  first  it  was 
worked  by  hand  with  a  crank,  but  on  Novem- 
ber 3  of  the  same  year,  steam  power  was 
applied,  with  a  small  engine  manufactured 
by  Chester  B.  Turner;  the  fire-box,  boiler, 
and  engine  occupying  a  space  of  only  about 
three  by  five  feet;  the  entire  apparatus, 
including  press,  being  in  the  same  room 
with  the  business  part.  Thus  the  Eagle 
was  the  first  to  adopt  steam  in  place  of 
muscle  for  printing  in  this  city.  January  8, 
1864,  the  Eagle  printing  office  was  burned, 
and  February  22  of  the  same  year  the  pub- 
lication was  resumed  with  the  first  Hoe 
press  ever  used  in  the  city.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  publication  of  the 
Daily  Eagle  has  been  continuous.  In  one 
respect  the  Eagle  has  a  record  probably  not 
paralleled  in  the  State:  that  of  a  publication 
of  forty-five  consecutive  years  without  essen- 
tial change  in  proprietorship,  editorial  con- 
trol, or  political  faith.  From  the  first  issue 
of  its  weekly  edition  (though  from  time  to 
time  have  been  associated  with  him  several 
partners),  it  has  been  under  the  control  of 
its  founder,  Aaron  B.  Turner,  as  principal 
proprietor  and  editor-in-chief.  Besides 
the  parties  heretofore  named  in  connection 
with  the  Weekly  Eagle  prior  to  1855,  there 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  the  busi- 
ness: For  about  ten  years  from  1865,  Eli 
F.  Harrington;  then  for  a  year  Fred  H. 
Smith;  then  Harrington  again  until  1885. 
In  May,  1882,  Ernest  B.  Fisher  became  a 
partner;  in  1885,  Freeman  S.  Milmine;  and 
in  1888,  Willard  S.  Turner.  July  15,  1888, 
a  stock  company  was  formed  under  the  title 
of  the  A.  B.  Turner  Company — President, 
A.  B.  Turner;  Vice-President,  E.  B.  Fisher; 
Secretary,  W.  S.  Turner;  Treasurer,  F.  S. 
Milmine — the  present  proprietors.  Albert 
Baxter  entered    the  office  of  the  Eagle  in 


August,  1855,  and  assisted  in  the  editorial 
department  and  as  business  manager  until 
July,  i860.  From  September  4,  1858, 
until  October  28,  1859,  over  the  editorial 
column  appeared,  "A.  B.  Turner,  Editor — 
A.  Baxter,  Assistant;"  and  from  the  latter 
date  until  July  14,  i860,  "A.  B.  Turner 
and  A.  Baxter,  Editors."  That  was  the 
end  of  the  custom  of  placing  the  names  of 
the  editors  at  the  head  of  the  newspaper 
columns.  Lewis  J.  Bates  was  the  political 
writer  from  ig6o  to  1865,  when  Mr.  Baxter 
returned  as  Political  writer  and  Managing 
Editor,  and  remained  until  July,  1887,  when 
he  retired  from  journalism,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Theodore  M.  Carpenter,  as  prin- 
cipal political  writer.  Connected  with  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Eagle,  and  there  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  their  journalistic  schooling 
since  1857,  are  remembered:  Clark  C.  Sex- 
ton, Robert  Wilson,  George  Wickwire 
Smith,  W.  F.  Conant,  J.  D.  Dillenback, 
Frank  Godfrey,  Frank  H.  Hosford,  Wm. 
S.  Hull,  E.  A.  Stowe,  and  E.  B.  Fisher, 
who  is  still  there.  Jonathan  P.  Thompson 
was  News  Editor  and  miscellaneous  writer 
two  or  three  years  prior  to  1872,  and  Alpha 
Child  from  1872  to  1881.  The  editorial  and 
business  staff  of  1889,  comprises:  A.  B. 
Turner,  Editor-in-Chief  and  principal  pro- 
prietor; T.  M.  Carpenter,    Political  Editor; 

E.  B,  Fisher,  City  Editor;  W.  S.  Turner, 
News  Editor;  Reporters,  George  A.  Mcln- 
tyreand  Lewis  D.  Cutcheon;  Proof- Reader, 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Wood;  Business  Manager, 

F.  S.  Milmine;  Bookkeeper,  Charles  E. 
Davis;  Assistant  Bookkeeper,  Miss  Frances 
C.  Wood;  City  Circulators,  L.  D.  Steward, 

G.  B.  Clark;  Traveling  Agent,  Frank  W. 
Leonard;  Solicitor  of  Advertising,  C.  A. 
Brakeman;  Foreman  of  Composing  Room, 
John  B.  Greenway;  Superintendent  of  Press 
Room,  Paul  J.  Schindler.  The  Eagle 
occupies  an  influential  position  among  the 
Republican  journals  of  the  State.  Its  moral 
tone,  like  its  typography,  is  clear  and  clean 
cut,  and  as  a  conservative  family  newspaper 
it  ranks  among  the  best. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  and  more 
of  its  existence,  the  Eagle  printing  office  had 
a  migratory  career.  The  weekly  issue  was 
started  in  the  second  story  of  a  wood  build- 
ing on  Waterloo  street,  opposite  the  Eagle 
Hotel,  December  25,  1845.  Shortly  after- 
ward it  was  moved  to  another  wood  building 
on  the  north  side  of  Monroe  street,  opposite 
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the  head  of  Waterloo.  Thence  it  went  to 
the  Rathbone  Buildings — a  stone  block, 
north  corner  of  Ottawa  and  Monroe;  in  1847 
to  Franklin  Block,  Canal  street  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  canal  basin;  in  1848^0 
Faneuil  Hall,  corner  of  Monroe  and  Wat- 
erloo; in  1849  to  a  low  wood  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Canal  and  Lyon;  about 
1850  to  the  Sons  of  Temperance  or  Public 
Hall  building,  east  side  of  Canal  between 
Lyon  and  Bronson  streets;  in  1852  to  Fan- 
euil Hall  again;  in  the  spring  of  1856  to  the 
"Tanner  Taylor"  building,  where  is  now 
Campau  Place;  in  February,  1857,  to  the 
brick  block  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Lyon 
and  Canal  streets;  in  186 1  to  a  frame  build- 
ing which  stood  on  its  present  location;  was 
there  burned  out,  January  8,  1864,  and  then 
went  into  Squier's  Opera  House,  where  its 
press  was  run  by  water  power;  next,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1868,  was  established  in  its  per- 
manent and  present  home,  the  Eagle  Build- 
ing, 49  Lyon  street,  erected  by  its  chief 
proprietor. 


AARON  B.  TURNER  was  born  at 
Plattsburg,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
27,  1822.  His  father,  Isaac  Turner,  was  a 
millwright  and  iron  manufacturer  of  that 
town.  His  education  was  that  of  the  dis- 
trict school  of  those  days;  where  early  in 
youth  he  showed  special  aptitude  in  the 
study  of  grammar  and  mathematics.  In  the 
spring  of  1836  the  family  came  from  Platts- 
burg to  Grand  Rapids,  when  the  little  ham- 
let was  less  than  three  years  old.  At  fifteen 
years  of  ag€  he  began  learning  the  printer' s 
trade,  in  the  office  of  the  first  newspaper 
here — the  Grand  River  Times — and  worked 
there  and  in  the  printing  office  of  its  succes- 
sor, the  Grand  Rapids  Enquirer,  much  of 
the  time  for  about  six  years.  He  then  pro- 
cured a  hand  press  and  other  printing  mate- 
rial, and  started  the  Grand  River  Eag/e,  a 
Whig  newspaper,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  issued  Dec.  25,  1844.  This  was  a 
weekly  journal,  the  name  of  which  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  Grand  Rapids  Eagle. 
While  conducting  this  weekly  newspaper 
only,  he  had  a  habit  of  going  to  the  case 
and  putting  editorial  articles  in  type  without 
written  copy,  unless  they  were  long  and 
somewhat  elaborate.  The  further  history 
of  his  newspaper  work  is  elsewhere  given. 
Politically  Mr.  Turner  was  a  Whig  until  the 
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decadence  of  that  party;  then  and  ever  since 
a  stanch  Republican.  He  was  a  delegate 
and  Secretary  at  the  convention  held  in 
Jackson,  July  6,  1854,  by  which  that  party 
was  organized.  Previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  being  politi- 
cally with  the  minority,  in  the  days  when 
patronage  was  slight  and  profits  were 
meager,  he  struggled  against  many  discour- 
agements to  keep  his  newspaper  alive. 
Financially,  it  was  not  a  tempting  business; 
but  in  it  were  bound  his  attachments  and 
his  pride,  and  to  it  were  given  his  persistent 
efforts  with  unflagging  courage  until  success 
came,  making  it  a  fairly  remunerative  prop- 
erty. In  January,  1864,  his  printing  office 
was  burned,  involving  the  destruction  of  all 
its  contents,  but  this  misfortune  only  caused 
a  suspension  of  his  newspaper  for  about  six 
weeks;  since  which,  to  the  present  time,  its 
publication  has  been  uninterrupted.  In 
public  life  Mr.  Turner  has  filled  various  \ 
official  positions.  In  1843-44  he  was  the  \ 
Clerk  of  the  township  of  Walker.  In  1850 
he  was  elected  the  first  Clerk  of  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids.  He  was  Journal  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Lansing  at 
the  session  of  1855;.  official  reporter  for  the 
Senate  in  1857,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
in  1859  and  1861.  In  1862  he  was  appointed, 
by  President  Lincoln,  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  Fourth  District  of  Michi- 
gan, and  organized  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  this 
Peninsula.  In  1866  he  was  removed  from 
that  service  by  President  Johnson  because 
he  could  not  approve  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  the  latter.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster  of  Grand  Rapids  by 
President  Grant,  and  reappointed  in  1873, 
holding  the  office  for  two  full  terms.  In 
1880  he  was  chosen  and  served  as  Presi- 
dential Elector.  He  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Governor  Luce  to 
represent  Michigan  at  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  President  Washington's  Inaugu- 
ration, held  at  New  York,  April  30,  1889. 
In  person  Mr.  Turner  is  of  medium  height; 
has  blue  eyes,  a  pleasing  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  silvery  white  hair.  Socially, 
he  is  genial  and  companionable,  with  an 
aptitude  for  gaining  lasting  friendships.  He 
is  extremely  fond  of  field  sports,  especially 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  of  the  charms  of 
an  outdoor  life  which  they  afford.  In 
thought  and  opinions  he  is  independent  and 
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tenacious.  Religiously,  he  is  not  wedded 
to  any  creed,  but  inclined  to  liberality  in 
belief.  In  relation  to  the  mechanics  and 
the  arts,  he  has  critical  perception  and  taste. 
In  politics  and  public  affairs,  he  exhibits  as 
much  interest  as  in  his  younger  days.  Mr. 
Turner  is  the  veteran  editor  of  the  State, 
having  published  and  retained  control  of  the 
newspaper  wrhich  he  founded  during  forty- 
five  consecutive  years.  In  1867-68  he 
erected  the  brick  block  known  as  the  Eagle 
Building,  at  49  Lyon  street,  in  which  is  the 
Eagle  printing  office.  April  3,  1843,  he 
married'  Sally  C.  Sibley,  and  they  have 
a  seemingly  fair  prospect  of  celebrating 
together  their  golden  wedding.  They  have 
an  interesting  family  of  grown-up  children, 
and  are  enjoying  the  evening  of  life  in  a 
neat  and  comfortable  residence  at  113  Shel- 
don street. 


ALBERT  BAXTER  is  of  early  New 
England  lineage,  through  each  of  the  four 
families  of  his  grandparents.  Their  progen- 
itors wrere  among  the  colonists  who  came 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  period  from  1620 
to  1650.  A  large  number  in  each  line  of 
descent  have  served  this  country  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  181 2,  and  the 
late  War  for  the  Union.  His  father,  Eber 
Hubbard  Baxter,  and  his  mother,  Irene 
(Child)  Baxter,  died  in  Cascade,  Michigan; 
the  former,  in  1879,  aged  80  years;  the  latter 
in  1 87 1.  aged  69  years.  Albert  Baxter  is 
the  oldest  of  seven  sons  and  six  daughters 
who  reached  adult  life,  and  of  whom  five 
brothers  and  five  sisters  are  living  at  the 
time  of  this  writing.  He  was  born  August 
3,  1823,  in  a  log  cabin  by  the  bank  of  Mad 
River  in  Moretown,  Washington  cdunty, 
Vermont.  His  parents  were  poor,  his  father 
a  farmer,  and  during  the  following  eight 
years  moved  seven  times  and  lived  in  five 
log  houses.  In  their  poverty  they  were  not 
envied,  for  they  came  honestly  to  that  estate. 
In  boyhood  he  attended  the  district  schools, 
and  then  for  two  terms  a  village  academy; 
afterward  taught  school  in  Vermont,  and  in 
Wisconsin,  whither  he  went  in  1845.  On  a 
farm,  in  youth,  he  plowed,  planted,  sowed 
and  harvested;  cleared  heavily  timbered 
land,  split  rails  and  made  fences,  laid  stone 
wall,  dug  ditches  and  chopped  wood — in 
short  performed  almost  every  kind  of  labor 
known    to    farm    work,    with    the  primitive 


implements  used  in  those  days  (wages  about 
half  the  present  rates,  but  they  helped  the 
family)- — and  later  turned  his  attention  to 
mechanical  trades.  Soon  after  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  purchased  of  his 
father  the  remaining  time  of  his  minority, 
giving  his  note  therefor.  All  the  money  he 
had  previously  owned  or  handled  for  his  own 
use  would  not  amount  to  five  dollars.  After 
paying  his  father  for  his  time,  with  interest, 
he  started  west  and  reached  Milwaukee  with 
about  $2.50  in  his  pocket.  His  savings  of 
the  following  four  months  he  loaned  to  a 
friend  and  lost.  In  1846  he  came  to  Grand 
Rapids;  loaned  here  to  a  needy  friend  the 
little  more  that  he  had  earned,  and  lost  that. 
During  the  next  five  months  he  was  pros- 
trated with  chills  and  fever.  Then  he  read 
law  for  a  time,  meanwhile  working  eight 
hours  a  day  in  a  carriage  shop,  found  his 
bodily  health  unequal  to  the  task,  gave  up 
law,  and  during  the  succeeding  seven  years 
followed  carriage-making  and  painting. 
February  22,  1849,  he  married  Elvira  E., 
daughter  of  Joel  Guild.  A  daughter  born 
of  this  union  died  young.  Mrs.  Baxter  died 
June  5,  1855,  in  Fayston,  Vermont,  and  her 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Fulton  Street 
Cemetery,  Grand  Rapids.  February  22, 
1854,  ne  wa^  a  delegate  at  the  Free  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  in  Jackson,  which 
first  nominated  K.  S.  Bingham  for  Governor 
of  Michigan.  Otherwise  he  has  never  par- 
ticipated in  active  politics,  and  never  sought 
nor  held  official  position;  except  that  of 
Notary  Public  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— an  office  practically  without  emolu- 
ment. In  the  summer  of  1854  ne  abandoned 
his  shop,  and  spent  the  next  three  quarters 
of  a  year  at  the  East,  in  a  fruitless  effort  to 
win  back  health  to  his  invalid  wife.  In 
August,  1855,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Eagle,  as  business  and  edito- 
rial assistant;  staid  until  July,  i860;  went 
to  Detroit  and  worked  awhile  on  the  Trib- 
une; lost  his  health;  was  nearly  two  years 
an  invalid;  then  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  and 
part  of  the  time  in  the  lumber  woods  until 
the  fall  of  1865,  when  he  again  entered  the 
Eagle  office  and  occupied  the  editorial  chair 
for  about  twenty- two  consecutive  years, 
laboring  zealously  as  best  he  might  for  the 
public  good.  As  to  how  well  or  poorly 
he  succeeded,  the  files  of  that  journal  con- 
tain the  only  continuous  testimony;  and,  as 
only  two  copies  of  it  now  exist,  the  proof  is 
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substantially  buried  in  oblivion.  Politically, 
Mr.  Baxter  is  a  Republican;  religiously  or 
morally  he  makes  no  profession  other  than 
to  strive  to  be  honest  and  kind.  Finan- 
cially he  has  been  unsuccessful;  with  misfor- 
tune he  is  familiar,  and  likewise  has  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  distresses  of  many 
other  people.  Coming  crippled  into  life,  he 
has  never  enjoyed  robust  health.  The 
result  of  his  latest  work — the  most  exacting, 
onerous  and  vexing  labor  of  his  life  (unre- 
munerative  withal) — is  comprised  within  the 
lids  of  this  book.  These  few  waymarks 
along  the  path  of  his  experience  are  sketched 
by  himself,  to  make  sure  of  their  correctness, 
and — he  waits. 

Eli  F.  Harrington  is  a  native  of  East 
Bradfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
born  in  1839.  He  learned  the  printer's 
trade,  came  west  in  1858,  and  from  1865  to 
1885  was  most  of  the  time  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  Eagle,  as  a  business 
partner.  Since  the  latter  date  he  has  been 
engaged  in  patent  rights,  and  other  dealings, 
with  fair  success. 

Ernest  B.  Fisher  was  born  at  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1847.  He  came  to 
Grarid  Rapids  in  1868.  In  1871  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Eagle  as  local  reporter,  and 
has  ever  since  been  at  the  head  of  its  local 
staff,  and  proprietor  in  part  since  1882.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade/  and  is 
interested  in  other  home  enterprises,  includ- 
ing the  Michigan  Artisan. 

THE    DAILY    TIMES. 

The  first  number  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Daily  Times  was  issued  April  17,  1870,  by 
Clark  C.  Sexton,  In  1871  Nathan  Church 
purchased  a  half  interest,  and  was  its  editor 
two  or  three  years.  Don  Henderson  and 
George  W.  Gage  then  held  an  interest  in  it 
for  a  short  time,  and  afterward  in  the  pro- 
prietorship were  Myron  W.  Tarbox,  Harry 
H.  Pierce,  and  John  M.  Harris.  In  1876 
Nathan  Church  resumed  control,  which  he 
retained  as  long  as  the  paper  was  issued. 
Professedly  the  Times  was  an  independent 
journal,  politically  and  otherwise;  in  fact  it 
was  a  sort  of  free-lance  paper,  with  points 
turned  every  way.  In  its  later  days  Gouv- 
erneur  B.  Rathbone  was  interested  in  it 
financially.  Upon  its  staff  at  times,  among 
others,  were  Theodore  M.  Carpenter,  F.J. 
Hobbes,  A.  B.  Tozer,  Charles  H.  Hamblin, 
and   J.    G.    Hann.       It   was  purchased  by 


Frank  W.  Ball  and  merged  in  the  Democrat, 
July  21,  1886,  on  which  day  its  last  number 
was  issued. 

THE    EVENING    LEADER. 

This  daily  journal  was  started  by  the 
Leader  Publishing  Company,  February  14, 
1879,  ostensibly  as  an  independent  exponent 
of  what  were  called  "Greenback"  or  "Na- 
tional' '  politics.  The  principal  stockholders 
of  the  company  were:  Henry  S.  Smith,  C. 
C.  Comstock,  Wm.  H.  Powers,  John  C. 
Blanchard,  L.  V.  Moulton,  Wm.  P.  Innes, 
John  L.  Curtiss,   P.  S.  Hulbert,   and  Wm. 

A.  Berkey.      Members  of  its  staff  were:   S. 

B.  McCracken,  Managing  Editor;  James 
H.  Maze,  News  Editor;  Wm.  B.  Weston, 
City  Editor,  and  A.  W.  Johnston,  Business 
Manager.  Among  those  since  connected 
with  it  as  editors  or  reporters  have  been: 
George  W.  Gage,  F.  H.  Hosford,  J.  W. 
Mills,  W.  R.  Maze,  and  Herbert  Par- 
rish.  Of  its  staff  in  1888  are:  W.  B.  Wes- 
ton, Managing  Editor;  David  R.  Waters, 
Political  Editor;  Lewis  G.  Stuart,  City 
Editor,  and  Henry  M.  Rose,  Reporter.  Its 
tone,  usually,  has  been  that  of  a  supporter 
of  Democratic  party  politics. 

THE    MORNING    TELEGRAM. 

This  was  first  issued  September  30,  1884, 
by  Harford  &  McDowell  (W.  M.  Harford 
and  Hugh  McDowell),  as  a  Republican 
journal.  January  21,  1885,  The  Telegram 
Publishing  Company  was  organized.  Among 
its  principal  stockholders  were:  A.  B.  Wat- 
son, D.  A.  Blodgett,  Henry  Spring,  N.  L. 
Avery,  Hon.  M.  S.  Crosby,  and  C.  G.  Swens- 
berg.  Harford  &  McDowell,  however,  held 
the  controlling  interest  until  April  17,  1886, 
when  it  was  sold  to  Lloyd  Brezee  and  Fred 
G.  Berger. 

THE    TELEGRAM- HERALD. 

May  20,  1885,  Lloyd  Brezee  started 
Brezee' s  Herald,  a  weekly  society  paper 
which  was  published  about  eleven  months. 
April  17,  1887,  Lloyd  Brezee  and  Fred  G. 
Berger,  having  acquired  control  of  the  Morn- 
ing Telegram,  bought  Brezee' s  Herald  and 
consolidated  the  two  under  the  title  of  The 
Telegram- Herald,  adding  a  Sunda}'  morn- 
ing edition  devoted  chiefly  to  society  mat- 
ters, to  take  the  place  of  Brezee' s  weekly. 
Brezee' s  name  appeared  as  editor  and 
proprietor,  and  the  paper  was  declared  inde- 
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pendent  in  politics.  August  3,  1888,  E.  D. 
Conger,  with  the  financial  backing  of  C.  G. 
Swensberg,  purchased  the  interest  of  Brezee 
and  Berger,  thus  securing  control  of  the  paper, 
and  turned  the  majority  of  stock  thus  pur- 
chased over  to  Swensberg.  Under  the  new 
management  the  paper  was  made  Republi- 
can in  politics,  and  secured  a  fair  degree  of 
patronage.  C.  G.  Swensberg  is  President 
of  the  company,  E.  D.  Conger,  Secretary 
and  Manager.  On  its  staff  (1888)  are: 
Hugh  McDowell,  Managing  Editor;  F.  W. 
Boughton,  Telegraph  Editor;  Ed.  E.  Smith, 
City  Editor;  Mrs.  Etta  S.  Wilson,  Society 
Editor.  Among  others  who  were  previously 
attached  to  the  editorial  staff,  were:  W.  A. 
Innes,  H.  M.  Rose,  J.  D.  Mclntyre,  W.  J. 
Sproat,  Charles  Hamblin,  W.  C.  Graves, 
Herbert  Parrish,  Melnott  Grummond,  Chas. 
Young,  Charles  Emerson  and  James  Fer- 
guson. 

The  staff  in  1889  comprises:  Lewis  M. 
Miller,  Managing  Editor;  Thomas  K.  Hunt, 
City  Editor;  John  D.  Mclntyre,  Dramatic 
Editor;  Bert  Hall,  Horace  Cambron,  A.  S. 
Hopkins,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Woodford,  George 
B.  Catlin,  S.  H.  Sweet,  Charles  P.  Wood- 
ward, Mrs.  Etta  S.  Wilson,  reporters.  The 
latter  was  the  first  lady  employed  in  news- 
paper reporting  in  Grand  Rapids. 

THE    PRESS    CLUB. 

Grand  Rapids  is  one  of  the  few  cities  that 
has  a  press-club.  It  was  organized  October 
18,  1885:  President,  Henry  M.  Rose;  Sec- 
retary, Andrew  Fyfe;  Treasurer,  George 
W.  Locke.  It  objects,  as  stated  in  its  con- 
stitution, are:  "To  promote  social  inter- 
course and  friendly  feeling  among  its 
members;  to  extend  aid  to  them  when  nec- 
essary, and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
profession  of  journalism. ' '  It  has  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted,  is  free  from  debt,  and 
has  a  snug  little  sum  in  its  treasury.  Steps 
have  been  taken  for  its  incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Officers  for  1889: 
President,  Wm.  B.  Weston;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Joseph  J.  Emery;  Librarian  and 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Clarence  Cotton.  The 
club  has  thirty  active  members,  and  includes 
the  majority  of  those  upon  the  staffs  of  the 
daily  papers,  with  many  workers  on  weekly 
papers  and  several  special  writers. 

WEEKLIES  AND  OTHER    PERIODICALS. 
Each  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  has 


published  in  connection  a  weekly  edition. 
Besides,  some  thirty  weekly  and  periodical 
publications  still  alive  have  been  born  in 
Grand  Rapids.  A  brief  outline  history  of 
each  is  here  given,  arranged  chronologically 
in  the  order  of  their  establishment. 

De  Vretjheids  Banier. — A  weekly  paper 
in  the  Holland  language,  established  in  1868, 
by  Verburg  and  Van  Leeuwen.  This  is  the 
oldest  weekly  entirely  separate  from  a  daily  ■ 
issue  in  the  city.  In  November,  1871,  it 
was  purchased  by  James  Van  der  Sluis,  its 
present  editor  and  proprietor,  and  made 
Republican,  politically,  which  it  has  '  since 
been.  Among  its  former  editors  have  been 
John  W.  Van  der  Haar,  J.  Van  Leeuwen, 
H.  M.  Buhrmann  and  J.  Scheffer. 

De  Standaard. — A  Hollandish  paper 
started  January  28,  1875,  by  J.  Van  Strien 
and  Dennis  Schram.  Published  as  a  semi- 
weekly  in  1877,  with  Isaac  Verwey  as  Editor. 
Subsequently  Gerrit  Visschers,  and  G. 
Schoenmaker  were  Editors.  Since  1881, 
Dennis  Schram  has  been  Proprietor  and 
Gerrit  Vischers,  Editor.  It  is  Democratic 
in  politics. 

The  Agricultural  World. — A  semi- 
monthly, whose  name  indicates  its  character, 
established  in  1875  DY  Frank  M.  Carroll; 
merged  in  the  Weekly  World  in  1886;  the 
latter  is  published  by  F.  M.  Carroll  &  Co., 
and  in  politics  Republican. 

The  Medical  Counsellor. — An  eight 
page  medical  semi-monthly  established  in 
1877,  by  Dr.  Hugo  R.  Arndt.  Now  printed 
in  Ann  Arbor  and  edited  by  Dr.  Arndt. 

Dawn  of  the  Morning. — An  organ  of 
the  Children  of  Zion  (Adventist) .  A  sixteen 
page  monthly,  established  in  1878  by  D.  D. 
Paterson. 

The  Lever. — A  weekly  Prohibition  paper, 
founded  in  this  city  in  1878  by  J.  A.  Van 
Fleet.      Now  published  in  Chicago. 

The  Review. — A  literary  weekly  estab- 
lished in  1879  by  A.  B.  Tozer  and  Robert 
Baird.  Sold  in  1880  to  L.  B.  Stanton  and 
Joseph  P.  Ball. 

Michigan  Trade  Journal. — The  Review, 
changed  by  L.  B.  Stanton  to  a  paper  in  the 
interest  of  the  trade  in  liquors  in  1883,  and 
given  this  new  title. 

Michigan  Journal. — Same  as  the  Mich- 
igan Trade  Journal,  published  every  Satur- 
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day  by  L.  B.  Stanton  &   Co.,  in  the   same 
interest. 

Michigan  Artisan. — An  eighty  page 
monthly,  mechanical  trades  journal,  estab- 
lished by  Arthur  S.  White  in  1880;  a  flour- 
ishing paper  still  edited  by  its  founder.  It 
has  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  stock 
company,  of  which  E.  B.  Fisher  is  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Moderator. — The  Michigan  School 
Moderator,  an  educational  monthly,  first 
issued  in  this  city  in  1880,  is  now  published" 
at  Lansing,  and  occupies  a  high  position 
among  journals  of  its  class. 

The  Germania. — A  Republican,  German 
weekly,  established  in  1882.  Martin  & 
Wurzburg,  Proprietors;  Louis  Martin,  Edi- 
tor.    A  successful  paper. 

Yankee  Dutch. — A  weekly,  printed  in 
Dutch  and  English,  and  dedicated  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  born  in  Holland.  Established 
in  1882,  by  John  W.  Van  Leeuwen. 

Michigan  Tradesman.  —  An  eight  page 
commercial  weekly,  established  in  1883  by 
Ernest  A.  Stowe,  who  is  its  editor.  Issued 
Wednesdays.  It  has  attained  a  high  stand- 
ing.     E.  A.  Stowe  &  Brother,  Publishers. 

The  Workman. — A  four  page  Knights  of 
Labor  weekly.  Established  in  1884  by  I. 
S.  Dygert,  with  E.  D.  Fuller,  Editor.  Wm. 
M.  Hathaway  was  afterward  editor  for  a 
time.  Now  published  by  E.  P.  Mills  and 
A.  M.  Wolihan. 

The  Wolverine  Cyclone. — A  political 
and  humorous  weekly,  started  in  1884  by  J. 
Mason  Reynolds,  and  in  1889  still  issued 
occasionally. 

Hearth  and  Hall. — A  sixteen  page  lit- 
erary monthly.  Founded  in  1884  by  Theo- 
dore M.  Carpenter  and  Edgar  J.  Adams. 
An  excellent  household  journal.  Office  in 
the  Eagle  Building. 

Michigan  Dairyman.- — A  sixteen  page 
monthly,  whose  interests  are  chiefly  indicated 
by  its  title.  Established  in  1886  by  E.  A. 
Stowe  &  Brother,  and  issued  from  the 
Tradesman  office. 

The  West  Side  News. — An  eight  page 
weekly  newspaper  started  in  1 886.  Devoted 
especially  to  the  interests  of  the  West  Side 
of  the  River.  John  G.  Lee,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

Der  Sonntagsbote. — A  German  literary 


weekly,  established  in  1887.  Martin  & 
Wurzburg,  Publishers.  Issued  from  the 
Germania  office. 

Banner  of  Life. — An  eight  page  weekly, 
devoted  to  Spiritualism.  Issued  by  The 
Banner  of  Life  Publishing  Company.  W. 
E.  Reid,  Publisher.  Now  published  under 
the  name  of  the  Olive  Branch. 

The  Holiness  Record.  -—  A  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  purity  of  life  and  living. 
Published  by  Solomon  B.  Shaw,  as  the 
organ  of  the  Michigan  State  Holiness  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Christian  Messenger. — An  inde- 
pendent evangelical  weekly,  started  in  1888 
by  E.  B.  Gifford,  Editor. 

Reformed  Church  Record. — A  monthly, 
published  by,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church. 

The  Pastor's  Aid. — A  monthly  publica- 
tion in  the  interests  of  St.  Mark's  parish, 
and  edited  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Campbell 
Fair.  This  and  the  Sunday  School  Guide 
are  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work — 
"St.  Mark's  Church." 

Stemmen  uit  de  Vrye  Hollandsche 
Gensente. — Literally  interpreted,  the  name 
means:  "The  Voice  of  the  Free  Church." 
A  monthly,  issued  by  the  Liberal  Publish- 
ing Company,  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Liberal  Holland  congregation. 

The  Christian  Helper. — A  four  page 
monthly,  started  in  December,  1888,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Brooks. 

Skriftens-Tolk. — A  Swedish  monthly, 
devoted  to  "true  religion  and  politics." 
First  issued  January  5,  1889,  from  92  Broad- 
way, by  the  Swedish  Publishing  Company, 
C.  A.  Wickstrom,  President. 

Gage's  Saturday  Gazette. — A  literary 
weekly,  started  September  8,  1888,  by  the 
Gage  Brothers.  George  W.  Gage,  Editor; 
Hiram  R.  Gage,  Publisher.  Merged  in 
Hobbies. 

Hobbies. — A  literary  weekly,  started  Jan- 
uary 10,  1889,  by  C.  S.  Hartman;  F.  D. 
Hopkins,  Associate  Editor.  [Since  passed 
into  the  hands  of  M.  A.  True  and  F.  D. 
Hopkins,  and  name  changed  to  Town  News.  ] 

The  Star. — An  eight  page  wreekly  jour- 
nal,   "of   society,   dramatic,   sporting,   club 
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and  general  news. ' '  Started,  February  9, 
1889.  W.  A.  Emerson,  Publisher;  C.  S. 
Emerson,  Editor. 

The  Tyler. —  Devoted  to  Freemasonry, 
and  official  organ  of  the  Craft  in  Michigan. 
Twenty  pages,  weekly.  Started  in  Detroit 
in  1887  by  Brownell  Bros.  Now  published 
in  Grand  Rapids.  John  H.  Brownell,  Editor 
and  Proprietor. 

The  Miscellany. — A  fitting  apex  to  this 
pyramid  of  Grand  Rapids  journals,  is  The 
Miscellany,  a  bright,  amateur,  microscopic 
monthly,  with  very  small  pages,  first  pub- 
lished in  November,  1888,  by  Ralph  C. 
Apted,  an  editor  fourteen  years  of  age. 

NEWSPAPER  EPITAPHS. 

The  wise,  the  good, 

Fair  forms  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulcher 

All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. 

— Bryant. 

Thus  wrote  the  young  poet  concerning 
the  dead — and  thus  might  be  written  of  the 
dead  newspapers  of  earth,  and  especially 
those  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  graves  of 
more  than  seventy  of  the  departed  ones 
are  here  identified  and  marked;  and  to  them, 
probably,  might  be  added  a  few  more  before 
this  book  comes  from  the  press: 

Young  Hickory. — A  Democratic  cam- 
paign sheet,  issued  from  the  Enquirer  office 
in  1844. 

Wells'  Advertiser.  —  A  monthly  real 
estate  paper,  started  in  the  summer  of  1856 
by  Revilo  Wells,  associated  with  whom  was 
Bennett  N.  Sexton. 

Valley  City  Advertiser. — A  social  and 
literary  monthly,  successor  to  Wells'  Adver- 
tiser, published  by  B.  N.  Sexton  for  several 
years. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press. — A  semi- 
weekly  newspaper  established  by  Jonathan 
P.  Thompson  and  Charles  B.  Benedict  in 
1857,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
Gordon  &  Thompson,  publishers  of  the 
Enquirer  and  Herald. 

The  Great  Western  Journal.  —  A 
weekly  newspaper,  first  called  the  Grand 
Rapids  Journal,  established  by  Thomas  D. 
Worrall,  in  October,  1858.  Uri  J.  Baxter, 
E.  G.  D.  Holden  and  Justus  C.  Rogers 
were  connected  with  this  paper  for  a  time 
as  editors. 


The  Young  Wolverine.  —  A  four-page 
monthly  "young  folks'  journal,"  published 
one  year,  from  July,  1857,  to  July,  1858,  by 
Charles  W.  Eaton  and  Wm.  S.  Leffingwell. 
A  well  edited  paper,  which  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  neatness  of  typography  by  any 
of  its  successors. 

De  Stoompost. — The  first  Hollandish 
paper  published  in  the  city.  Issued  in  1859 
by  Jacob  Quintus;  sold  by  Quintus  to  Henry 
D.  C.  VanAsmus,  and  suspended  after  an 
existence  of  some  seven  years. 

The  Industrial  Journal.  —  A  labor 
weekly,  issued  in  February,  1867,  as  the 
successor  of  the  Valley  City  Advertiser  and 
Laboring  Man's  Advocate,  by  J.  B.  Haney, 
agent  of  the  Labor  Union  Publishing  Com- 
pany; afterward  published  for  a  short  time 
by  John  G.  Lee. 

Grand  Rapids  Daily  Union. — A  short- 
lived evening  labor  paper,  issued  by  the 
Labor  Union  Publishing  Company,  July  30, 
1867,  with  Ezra  D.  Burr  as  editor. 

The  Labor  Union. — A  tri-weekly  labor 
paper  published  by  John  G.  Lee  in  1868-69. 

The  Grand  Rapids  City  Advertiser. — 
A  trade  paper  of  twenty- eight  pages,  quarto, 
issued  quarterly  throughout  1869,  by  J.  D. 
Dillenback. 

The  Sun. — A  Greenback  daily,  published 
about  1869-70,  by  Marvin  &  Co. — short 
lived. 

Der  Pioneer. — An  independent  German 
weekly  paper;  the  pioneer  German  paper  of 
the  city,  published  in  1871-72,  by  Carl 
Nienhardt.  Suspended  after  a  life  of  nearly 
two  years. 

.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. — An  eight 
page  literary  newspaper,  founded  by  D.  N. 
Foster,  October  4,  1873,  with  Wm.  M. 
Hathaway  as  assistant  editor.  In  1877  C. 
H.  Dubois  acquired  control  of  the  property, 
and  in  February,  1879,  sold  it  to  Creswell 
&  Felker  (John  A.  Creswell  and  P,  H. 
Felker).  In  1880  Charles  A.  French  pur- 
chased Mr.  Felker' s  interest.  John  A. 
Creswell,  who  now  became  editor,  was  a 
newspaper  man  whose  sharp,  incisive  pencil, 
had  made  his  pseudonym  of  "Cres"  well 
known  all  over  Michigan.  The  famous 
"T.  T."  (Town  Talk)  column  will  long  be 
remembered.  The  paper  was  not  a  finan- 
cial success,  and  in  December,  1882,  was 
sold  to  E.  O.    Rose,   of  Big  Rapids.     Mr. 
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Rose,  after  some  three  years  experience, 
sold  it  to  J.  W.  Hallack,  who  made  it  a 
Prohibition  paper,  and  the  journal  breathed 
its  last  in  the  spring  of  1886. 

The  Valley  City  Enterprise. — A  weekly 
started  in  1873  by  I.  Ransom  Sanford, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  West  Side. 
Subsequently  published  by  W.  N.  Fuller 
and  J.  H.  Maze.  Sold  in  the  fall  of  1874  to 
Carpenter  &  Garner. 

Journal  of  Fashion. — A  monthly  fashion 
journal,  published  in  1873  by  J.  E.  and  W. 
S.  Earle. 

Michigan  Staats  Zeitung. — A  weekly 
German  newspaper,  established  in  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  by  Wm.  Eichelsdoerfer.  The 
paper  was  well  supported  for  a  time,  but 
suspended  after  an  existence  of  some  ten 
years. 

The  Independent  Press. — Successor  to 
the  West  Side  Enterprise.  Published  by 
Carpenter  &  Garner  as  a  Spiritualist  paper 
for  a  few  months  in  1874-75. 

The  Daily  Evening  News.  —  Printed 
Dec.  3,  1874,  by  Arthur  S.  White  and  W. 
F.  Conant.      Died  after  a  life  of  five  months. 

De  Wachter.  —A  semi-monthly  Holland- 
ish  religious  newspaper,  established  in  Hol- 
land city  in  1868.  Removed  to  this  city  in 
1875,  and  published  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Boer. 

Michigan  Amateur.  -  -An  amateur  monthly 
published  in  1876. 

The  Evening  News  Item. — A  daily, 
published  by  J.  D.  Dillenback  and  others  in 
1876-77. 

The  Argus. — A  Greenback,  afternoon 
daily,  published  in  1876  by  Myron  W. 
Tarbox. 

The  Evening  Mail.  —  A  co-operative 
daily,  started  in  June,  1876,  by  a  company 
of  printers.  The  co-operation  failed  to 
co-operate,  and  after  two  months  it  died. 

Grand,  Rapids  Greenback. — A  weekly, 
started  by  Slocum  &  Holt  in  March,  1877. 
The  paper  was  run  as  a  weekly  some  six 
months,  when  Holt  retired  and  Slocum  made 
it  a  daily.      It  was  short  lived. 

Grand    Rapids    Sonntags    Blaat.  — A 
German  literary  weekly,  established  by  Wm. 
Eichelsdoerfer  in  1877.      It  lived  about  nine  , 
years. 

The  Evening  National. — Published  by 


R.  M.  Slocum  as  a  Greenback  daily  in  April, 
1878.  Successor  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
Greenback. 

De  Nieuwsbode. — A  tri-weekly,  inde- 
pendent, Hollandish  paper,  published  three 
months  in  1878,  by  Timothy  Haan  &  Co. 

The  Standard. — A  Greenback  weekly, 
published  in  the  winter  of  1878  by  Louis 
Gale,  and  afterward  by  W.  A.  Innes  and 
W.  B.  Weston.      Merged  in  the  Leader. 

The  Evening  Enquirer.  —  The  Daily 
Evening  Enquirer,  a  revival  of  the  weekly 
Enquirer,  suspended  in  1865,  was  issued  in 
August,  1878,  by  M.  H.  Clark.  The  paper 
was  started  as  a  Democratic  organ,  but  soon 
changed  to  Greenbackism.  It  ran  but  a  few 
months. 

The  News  and  Price  Current.  —  A 
weekly  published  in  1878. 

The  Diamond.  —  An  unsavory  weekly 
published  in  1879  by  Louis  Gale. 

Society  News. — A  short-lived  weekly 
published  in  1881  by  George  B.  Catlin. 

The  Truth.  —  A  weekly,  published  by 
Benson  Bidwell  in  1882,  in  the  interests  of 
a  Quixotic  enterprise  conducted  under  the 
name  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

Saturday  Evening  Herald.—  A  weekly 
published  in  March,  1883,  by  H.  A.  Brooks. 

The   Clipper. — A  weekly,    published    in 

1882,  at  46  Canal  street,  by  Charles  S. 
Gates. 

The  Daily  Sun. — An  independent  after- 
noon paper,  published  for  eight  months  of 

1883,  by  W.  F.  Cornell  and  E.  A.  Hoag. 
The  Boycotter.  — A  small  weekly,  printed 

in  1883  by  Hufford  &  Randall,  backed  by 
the  Typographical  .Union.  Its  existence 
was  ephemeral. 

Our  Mutual  Friend. — A  monthly,  pub- 
lished in  1883  by  J.  G.  Beecher. 

German  American. — A  small  weekly  sheet 
started  in  1884  by  Hermann  Hammerschlag.  ' 
Devoted  to   the  interests    of  Hebrew   Ger- 
man-Americans. 

Progressive  Age.  —  Successor  to  the 
German  American.  A  radical  and  aggres- 
sive free- thought  paper,  published  weekly. 
Hermann  Hammerschlag,  Proprietor  and 
Editor. 

The  Labor  Union. — A  weekly  labor 
paper,  run  for  four  months  of  1884,  by  Asa 
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Barrows,  David  Hufford  and  Paul  Randall, 
as  a  successor  to  the  Boycotter. 

Labor  Herald. — The  Labor  Union  was 
published  for  a  short  time  under  this  title, 
by  T.  J.  Mosher. 

The  Boy  in  Blue.  — An  organ  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans,  published  in  1886  by  T. 
J.  Mosher. 

The  Michigan  Soldier. — A  Grand  Army 
and  Sons  of  Veterans  organ,  successor  to 
The  Boy  in  Blue,  published  by  T.  J.  Mosher, 
and  afterward  sold  to  Eugene  Carpenter,  in 
whose  hands  it  died  in  1888. 

The  School  Newspaper.  —  An  educa- 
tional weekly,  published  in  1883-84  by  the 
School  Newspaper  Company. 

Nieuwe  Courant.  — A  weekly  Holland 
paper,  published  in  1884  by  Jacob  Quintus. 

York's  Musical  Journal.  —  An  eight- 
page  monthly  musical  journal,  established 
in  1884  by  J.  W.  York  &  Son. 

The  Globe. — A  literary  weekly,  published 
in  1882-84  by  Godwin  &  Adzit  and  F. 
Homer  Hosford.  Merged  in  the  Daily 
Times. 

The  Radical. —A  weekly,  devoted  to 
radical  Democracy,  started  Feb.  16,  1884, 
by  W.  J.  Sproat.  Sold  to  F.  W.  Ball,  and 
merged  in  the  Democrat  in  September,  1883. 

The  Critique. — A  weekly  journal  issued 
in  1885,  by  the  Dawn  Publishing  Company. 

The  Message. — A  small  sheet  published 
in  1885-86  by  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  and  devoted  to  the  church' s  interest. 

The  Michigan  Manufacturer. — A  small 
sixteen  page  monthly,  published  in  1885  by 
E.  A.  Stowe  &  Brother.      It  lived  one  year. 

The  Land  Journal. — A  monthly  real 
estate  paper,  which  A.  A.  Root  &  Co.  pub- 
lished in  1886. 

Tozer's  Saturday  Mail. — A  literary 
weekly,  two  issues  of  which  were  published 
by  A.  B.  Tozer  in  December,  1886. 

Michigan  Building  and  Real  Estate 
Journal. — A  monthly,  published  by  Har- 
ford &  Altschwager,  48  Lyon  street.  W. 
M.  Harford,  editor,  1886. 

The  Evening  News.  —  A  short-lived 
daily,  issued  in  1886  by  the  Evening  News 
Publishing  Company.  (Paul  Randall  and 
others.) 


Real  Estate  World.  — A  monthly  real 
estate  journal,  published  by  C.  S.  Edwards 
in  1886. 

The  Germ. — A  prohibition  weekly,  pub- 
lished in  1886  by  the  Rev.  George  Candee. 
Afterward  merged  in  the  Center,  at  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

The  High  School  Journal. — A  monthly 
school  paper,  published  by  the  High  School 
Lyceum  throughout  the  school  year,  1 886-87. 

The  Sunday  News. — A  weekly,  published 
in  November,  1886,  by  W.  J.  Mather,  of 
Toronto,  Canada.  Its  life  was  but  a  span 
— two  issues  in  length. 

Sunday  Tribune. — Three  numbers  of  a 
weekly  with  this  title  were  issued  in  1886, 
by  one  Roberts. 

Common  Sense. — A  radical  free- thought 
weekly,  published  in  1887,  by  A.  C.  Everett. 

The  Baptist  Record. — A  four  page  relig- 
ious monthly,  published  in  1887-88,  by  the 
Young  People's  League  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church. 

The  Deltan. — A  school  magazine,  organ 
of  the  Gramma  Delta  Psi  fraternity,  pub- 
lished in  the  High  School  in  1887-88. 

The  Rector'  s  Assistant.  --An  ably  edited 
monthly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  St. 
Paul's  parish,  published  by  the  Rector,  Rev. 
J.  Rice  Taylor,  in  1887-88. 

Monthly  Bulletin. — A  small  sheet  pub- 
lished in  1886-87  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Association. 

Your  Paper. — A  monthly,  published  in 
1887  by  Carpenter  &  Adams,  proprietors  of 
Hearth  and  Hall. 

SvenskaVeckobladet. -A  Swedish  weekhy 
published  in  1887  by  C.  A.  Wickstrom. 

The  Agitator. — A  weekly,  published  in 
1887  by  Alfred  Rindge. 

Business  Reporter. — A  daily,  published 
for  two  months  in  1887  by  W.  A.  Innes 
and  E.  A.  Antisdel. 

De  Banier  Des  Volks. — A  Republican, 
Hollandish  weekly,  published  for  three 
months  in  the  fall  of  1888  by  Van  Houtum 
&  De  Haan. 

directories. 

The  following  list  of  directories  may  be 
found  interesting,  as  illustrating,  by  the 
yearly  increase  of  names,  the  rapid  growth 
of   the    city.      With    the    exception    of  the 
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earlier  years,  all  the  directories  have  been 
published  by  firms  outside  Grand  Rapids, 
although  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  have  maintained 
a  branch  publication  office  in  the  city  for 
several  years: 


PUBLISHERS. 

Date. 

Pages. 

No.  OF 

Names. 

Wm.  A.  Robinson.  . .  . 

1850 

P.  J.  G.  Hodenpyl  . .  '. 

1859 

122 

2,688 

J.  A.  French  and  M.  T 

Ryan. .  . 

1865 

154 

1,760 

Western  Pub.  Co. ,  Chicago . 

1867 

274 

4,274 

J.D.Pillenback&Co., 

Gd.Rps. 

1870 

198 

4,613 

J.D.Dillenback&Co  , 

Gd.Rps. 

1872 

268 

4,960 

Burch,  Polk  &  Co.,  Detroit 

1873 

380 

9,950 

Polk,  Murphy  &  Co., 

Detroit . . 

1874 

366 

9,684 

Murphy  &  Co.,  Granc 

Rapids . 

1875 

376 

10,677 

Murphy  &  Co.,  Grand 

Rapids. 

1876 

396 

11,200 

Murphy  &  Co.,  Grand 

Rapids. 

1877 

375 

11,800 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

382 
404 
428 
474 
699 
636 
812 
688 
944 
904 
1,212 
1,124 

12,200 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

:::::::: 

12,550 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

13,300 
14,500 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 



R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

16,600 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

19,400 
21,800 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

21,600 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

22,000 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

24  763 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

28,717 

R.  L.  Polk&  Co 

31,434 

JOB    PRINTING    AND    BOOK    WORK. 

During  the  early  days,  and  up  to  about 
1870,  comparatively  little  printing  was  done 
outside  of  the  newspaper  offices.  News- 
paper publishers  advertised  to  do  job  print- 
ing "with  neatness  and  dispatch  and  or 
reasonable  terms."  Each  paper  had  its 
job  department,  and  as  many  hands  as  were 
needed  for  its  custom,  especially  skilled  in 
handbill  and  advertising  work,  were  given 
employment  therein.  In  1857,  John  Bole 
had  started  a  small  office  in  the  Lovett 
Block,  and  advertised  to  do  job  printing  and 
book  work,  and  within  a  few  years  there- 
after, several  establishments  were  started 
for  such  work  exclusively.  From  small 
beginnings  this  business  has  grown  to  quite 
large  proportions,  using  machinery,  in  some 
cases,  as  heavy  and  intricate  and  costly  as 
that  of  the  largest  newspaper  establish- 
ments. There  are,  in  1889,  at  least  two 
dozen  job  printing  offices  in  the  city. 
Among  the  larger  ones  are:  The  Dean 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  The  Eaton, 
Lyon  &  Allen  Printing  Company,  the  Dem- 
ocrat job  .rooms,  W.  W.  Hart,  Loomis  & 
Onderdonk,  I.  S.  Dygert,  L.  B.  Stanton 
&   Co.,  West  Michigan  Printing  Company, 
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and  The  Fuller  &  Stowe  Company.  Also 
in  the  business  are  Dickinson  Brothers, 
Hensen  &  Reynders,  Martin  &  Wurzburg, 
P.  T.  Hugenholtz,  John  Rookus,  G.  C. 
Shepard,  J.  H.  Taylor,  H.  A.  Toren,  and 
Anthony  Van  Dort,  all  centrally  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  On  West  Bridge 
street  are  Gust.  Holm,  Carl  Nienhardt  and 
Paterson   &  Clarke. 

The  Dean  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
April,  1889.  It  occupies  the  entire  fifth 
floor  of  the  Louis  street  side  of  the  Blod- 
gett  block,  at  the  corner  of  Ottawa  and 
Louis  streets,  and  is  equipped  with  the  best 
of  material  for  all  sorts  of  fine  printing  and 
binding,  taking  position  among  the  fore- 
most establishments  of  its  kind.  This  vol- 
ume is  a  specimen  of  its  work,  and  bears 
its  imprint  on  the  title  page.  Officers  of 
the  company:  President,  William  Dun- 
ham; Vice-President,  Samuel  E.  Watson; 
Secretary,  A.  S.  Hicks;  Treasurer,  Jacob 
Barth;  Manager  and  General  Superintend- 
ent, Harry  K.  Dean.  Capital  Stock,  $25,- 
000.  It  starts  briskly,  with  a  heavy 
business,  and  an  average  of  twenty-five  em- 
ployes. 

The  printing  business  gives  support  to  a 
large  number  of  people,  and  is  a  source  of 
fair  profit  to  some.  In  the  Typographical 
Union  are  108  active  members,  who,  with 
honorary  members  and  non- Union  work- 
men, make  up  a  total  of  about  150  practical 
printers  in  the  city. 

BINDERIES. 

In  March,  1855,  the  Enquirer  advertised 
the  establishment  of  a  book- bindery,  "next 
door  to  the  Post  Office,"  where  "blank 
books,  day-books,  journals  and  all  kinds  of 
county  records  will  be  bound  in  the  best 
style  at  Detroit  prices."  Jacob  Barns  & 
Co.  were  the  proprietors.  Andrew  J.  Dygert 
was  the  wrorkman,  and  the  first  book- binder 
to  ply  his  trade  in  this  city.  The  business 
at  that  time  was  small.  In  November, 
i860,  John  C  Wenham  purchased  the 
plant,  and  it  was  removed  to  Nevius  Block 
(now  Gunn  Block)  on  Monroe  street.  In 
1863  it  was  sold  to  Henry  M.  Hinsdill, 
who  combined  book-binding  with  book- 
selling. 

In  i860  Adrian  Yates  had  a  bindery  on 
the  east  side  of  Canal  street,  between  Lyon 
and  Pearl,  and  in  1865,  Arthur  W.  Currier 
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was  in  the  business  at  21  Barclay  street. 
Mr.  Currier  had  previously  worked  with  Mr. 
Wenham. 

In  1877,  tne  Barlow  Brothers  (John  B. 
and  Heman  G.)  established  a  bindery  in 
the  Randall  Block  near  the  foot  of  Lyon 
street.  Their  business  has  grown  until  it 
amounts  to  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  yearly 
Other  book  binders  in  the  city  are:  J. 
Chilver  &  Co.,  Blodgett  block,  corner  Ottawa 
and  Louis  streets;  Richard  Gough  &  Co., 
No.  2  Pearl;  Ritze  Hermann,  291  Ot- 
tawa. 

BOOK    SELLERS    AND    STATIONERS. 

In  1836,  John  W.  Peirce  started  a  small 
book  and  stationery  store  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Kent  and  Bronson  streets.  Judg- 
ing from  his  advertisements,  his  assortment 
of  books  was  somewhat  mixed.  In  the 
spring  of  1841  he  had  for  sale  "at  the  book 
store,"  "a.  large  assortment  of  saw  mill 
saws,"  and  wanted  at  the  same  place,  "two 
hundred  bushels  of  oats."  In  1844,  he 
moved  from  there  to  the  west  side  of  Canal 
street,  on  the  south  corner  of  Erie.  -Grad- 
ually he  worked  out  of  the  book  trade,  into 
that  of  general  merchandise. 

In  1848  James  D.  Lyon  opened  a  similar 
store  at  the  east  corner  of  Canal  and  Pearl 
streets.  After  him,  Wm.  B.  Howe,  till 
1856,  and  then  George  P.  Barnard  contin- 
ued the  business  at  the  same  place  until 
about  1866,  when  George  K.  Nelson  and 
Charles  W..  Eaton,  in  partnership,  bought 
the  stock.  Subsequently  this  firm,  became 
Nelson  Brothers  &  Co.  (George  C,  George 
K.  and  James  F.  Nelson)  still  in  business 
at  68  Monroe  street,  and  now  trading  exclu- 
sively in  wall  paper,  shade  goods  and 
statuary. 

George  P.  Sexton  opened  a  news  stand 
in  November,  1857,  in  the  postofnce,  where 
he  sold  periodicals  for  a  year  or  two. 

Among  other  early  book- sellers  were  John 
Terhune,  Jr.,  about  1854,  in  the  Rathbone 
block,  and  afterward  in  Luce  Block;  and  C. 
Morse,  a  little  later,  on  Canal,  near  Erie 
street. 

About  i860  J.  S.  Nevius  &  Son  had  a 
book  store  in  the  Nevius  Block. 

In  1859  Henry  M.  Hinsdill  established  a 
book  house  at  14  Canal  street.  Afterward 
Chester  B.  Hinsdill  and  Charles  D.  Lyon 
became  associated  with  him  under  the  name 
of   Hinsdill   Brothers   &   Co.,    at    22    Canal 


street.  In  1870  the  Hinsdills  were  bought 
out  by  Charles  W.  Eaton  and  C.  D.  Lyon, 
and  the  firm  name  of  Eaton  &  Lyon  made 
its  appearance  in  the  book  trade.  In  the 
same  year  that  owl  whose  spectacled  coun- 
tenance is  so  familiar  to  newspaper  readers 
in  Western  Michigan,  was  adopted  as  a 
trade-mark.  The  original  owl  was  a  stuffed 
bird  bought  at  auction  and  set  in  the  display 
window  of  the  store,  from  a  portrait  of 
which  by  Lawrence  Earle,  Fred.  S.  Church 
designed  their  trade -mark.  In  188 1  the  firm 
removed  to  20  and  22  Monroe  street,  its 
present  location.  Its  members  are:  C.  W. 
Eaton,  C.  D.  Lyon,  H.  W.  Beecher  and 
J.  L.  Kymer.  The  business  of  the  estab- 
lishment has  grown  until  with  the  allied 
plant  of  the  Eaton,  Lyon  &  Allen  Printing 
Company,  it  foots  up  some  $225,000  an- 
nually. 

In  1874  George  A.  Hall  opened  a  news 
stand,  with  a  small  stock  of  books,  in  the 
Arcade.  With  several  successive  partners, 
the  management  of  the  business  has  remained 
in  his  hands,  and  it  has  grown  to  be  a  large 
trade.  In  1887  the  store  was  removed  to 
56  Monroe  street. 

Other  firms  of  later  establishment  in  the 
line  of  stationery  and  news  are:  Buchanan 
&  Co.,  No.  5  South  Division  street;  Spraker 
&  Hogadone  in  the  Arcade;  and  F.  H.  Sey- 
mour, New  Kendall  Block.  The  latter  firm 
deals  in  second  hand  books  and  art  goods. 
F.  M.  Hulswit,  157  Monroe,  and  D.  J. 
Doornink,  81  Monroe,  supply  reading  mat- 
ter to  a  goodly  number  of  Holland  citizens, 
and  also  deal  in  stationery. 

ENGRAVERS  AND  ELECTROTYPERS. 

In  1874  W.  N.  Fuller  established  a  print- 
ing office  at  75  Canal  street.  He  had 
worked  at  engraving,  and  in  1875  was  able 
to  combine  that  with  his  printing  business. 
He  also  secured  the  services  of  W.  A.  Reed, 
an  engraver,  and  afterward  the  two  formed 
a  partnership  under  the  name  of  Fuller  & 
Reed.  The  making  of  illustrated  catalogues 
for  the  furniture  factories  proved  profitable, 
and  other  engraving  firms  came  into  exist- 
ence. In  1882,  W.  A.  Reed  organized  the 
Grand  Rapids  Engraving  Company,  with 
F.  K.  Cargill  as  partner.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  1888  Reed  sold  out  to  Cargill,  and, 
with  others,  organized  The  Valley  City 
Engraving  Company,  whose  establishment 
was  recently  moved  to  the  corner  of  Pearl 
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and  Campau  streets.  The  Grand  Rapids 
Engraving  Company,  F.  K.  Cargill,  manag- 
ing proprietor,  is  located  in  the  Eagle  Block, 
49  Lyon  street.  W.  N.  Fuller,  in  1886, 
went  into  the  Fuller  &  Stowe  Printing  and 
Engraving  Company,  of  late  situated  on 
Louis  street.  An  important  specialty  of  the 
engravers  of  this  city  is  furniture  work.  In 
this  they  receive  orders  for  cuts  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  business 
amounts  to  $30,000  or  more  yearly.  In 
July,  1887,  C.  Jurgen  &  Brother,  of  Chicago, 
established  the  Grand  Rapids  Electrotype 
foundry,  on  Mill  street,  opposite  Erie.  In 
January,  1888,  this  was  purchased  by  Olaf 
F.  Nelson  and  Charles  E.  Ennes,  and  the 
works  have  been  removed  to  Erie  street. 
Their  business  is  chiefly  for  the  furniture 
trade  and  the  newspapers. 

PRINTING    MACHINES. 

In  few  departments  of  art  is  the  progress 
of  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill 
better    shown    than  in   the   construction  of 


expressly  for  the  Telegram- Herald  Company 
in  1889,  is  named  Melita,  in  honor  of  the 
daughter  of  C  G.  Swensberg,  President  of 
that  company. 


THE   OLD    RAMAGE    PRESS. 


printing  presses.  From  the  old  Ramage 
and  Washington  hand  presses  to  the  com- 
plicated and  almost  automatic  machines  of 
the  present  day,  is  a  great  stride.  For  the 
various  classes  of  printing,  there  is  much 
variety  in  these  machines,  moved  by  hand, 
steam,  water,  gas  or  electric  power.  Some 
idea  of  the  improvements  may  be  gained 
from  the  illustrations  here  given.  The  Goss 
newspaper    perfecting    press   shown,    built 
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Mrs.  Rose  Hartwick  Thorp,  author  of  the 
poem,  "Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To-Night," 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  now  a  resident  of  California,  is  a 
native  of  Michigan,  and  spent  some  years 
in  Grand  Rapids. 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Torrey,  besides  being  an  artist 
of  ability,  is  a  pleasant  writer,  and  a  recent 
holiday  brochure  from  her  pencil  and  pen, 
entitled  "Mission  Sketches,"  and  describing 
the  old  Catholic  missions  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  was  favorably  received. 

Among  writers  of  some  local  note  is 
Joseph  J.  Baker,  who  wrote  a  book  of 
poems  and  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  set 
them  up  and  printed  them  with  his  own 
hand.  His  plays  have  never  been  put  upon 
the  stage. 

Charles  D.  Almy  has  done  some_  clever 
work  as  a  special  writer  for  the  papers. 
His  style  is  modeled  somewhat  after  that  of 
"Bill  Nye." 

In  this  connection  the  poems,  and  the 
rich,  though  sometimes  coarse,  humor  of  J. 
Mason  Reynolds  ("Farmer  Reynolds"), 
should  not  be  ignored.     In  1882  he  pub- 
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lished  a  collection  of  his  poems — a  pamphlet 
of  99  pages. 

William  A.  Berkey,  in  1876,  issued  a  book 
of  384  pages,  entitled  "The  Money  Ques- 
tion," a  work  indicating  much  labor  and 
research.  Three  editions  of  it  have  been 
published. 

In  1880  Luther  V.  Moulton  published  a 
volume  of  271  pages,  entitled  "The  Science 
of  Money,  and  American  Finances,"  wherein 
he  revels  in  mathematics,  tables  of  figures 
and  abstruse  speculations. 

In  historical  and  scientific  lines,  Grand 
Rapids  has  produced  some  creditable  works. 
Among  these  are  Jackson  D.  Dillenback's 
"History  and  Directory  of  Kent  County," 
issued  in  1870,  and  Prof.  Franklin  Everett's 
"Memorials  of  the  Grand  River  Valley,"  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  volume,  of 
about    600    pages,    printed    in     1878.       A 


Among  theological  works,  the  Coming 
Age  Publishing  Company,  in  1887,  issued  a 
pamphlet  on  the  "Higher  Teachings  of 
Spiritualism."  In  1886  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
Cobb  prepared  a  paper  on  "The  Philosophy 
and  Theology  of  the  Mind  Cure,"  which 
was  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Rev. 
Kerr  B.  Tupper  edited  a  volume  entitled 
"Robertson's  Living  Thoughts,"  consisting 
of  selections  from  the  seimons  of  Frederick 
W.  Robertson,  a  famous  Divine  of  Brighton, 
England.  The  First  Congregational  Church 
Society  issued  in  1884  a  beautiful  memorial 
volume  in  relation  to  the  life,  services  and 
death  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Smith. 
In  1 88 1  Bishop  D.  D.  Paterson,  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Zion  Church,  published  a  small 
work  entitled  "A  Casket  of  Poetical  Treas- 
ures," original  and  selected.  . 

The  Rev.  P.  Moerdyke,   D.  D.,   in   1880 
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"History  of  Kent  County,"  a  book  ponder- 
ous in  size  but  not  remarkable  for  its  general 
accuracy,  was  published  in  1881,  by  M.  A. 
Leeson  as  historian,  and  C.  C.  Chapman  & 
Co.  as  publishers,  neither  of  whom  ever 
lived  in  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Kent  Scientific  Institute,  among  its 
other  means  for  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
has  issued  scientific  pamphlets  from  time  to 
time.  In  1873,  N.  Coleman,  a  member, 
compiled  under  its  auspices,  a  list  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  the  Southern  Peninsula 
of  Michigan,  including  some  725  species. 
This  list  has  been  used  extensively  in  later 
compilations  of  Michigan  flora.  A.  O.  Cur- 
rier prepared  some  valuable  lists  of  Michigan 
shells,  and  Dr.  Wm.  H.  DeCamp  published 
a  "Monogram  on  the  Mollusks  of  Michi- 
gan." 


published  a  historical  discourse,  giving  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church*  until  it  became  self- 
supporting  in  1879  (35  pages),  and  a  sermon 
to  the  young.  Prof.  Vos,  Ph.  D.,  issued  a 
volume  of  some  merit  on  '  'The  Pentateuch, ' ' 
designed  as  a  defense  against  recent  criti- 
cisms. The  Rev.  Samuel  Graves  published 
the  sermon  preached  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Fountain  Street  Baptist  Church,  and 
one  commemorating  his  fifteen-years  pas- 
torate of  that  church.  The  Rev.  A.  R. 
Merriman  in  1888  published  "A  Study  of 
the  Divorce  Problem." 

Georgie  Young,  who  became  intensely 
earnest  in  efforts  for  the  relief  and  reclama- 
tion of  fallen  women,  in  1889  published  a 
volume  of  116  pages,  entitled:     "A  Magda- 
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len's  Life,"  which  awakened  great  interest 
in  the  cause  for  which.it  was  written. 

Beginning  in  1870,  Isaac  H.  Parrish  wrote 
a  series  of  some  seventy  articles,  entitled: 
"History  of  Parties,"  which  were  published 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  Eagle  during  the  fol- 
lowing two  years.  Again  in  1886-87  he 
contributed  to  the  West  Michigan  Farmers' 
Club  a  series  of  papers  on  "Law  for  the 
Farmers."  About  1870,  Herbert  E.  Dewey 
contributed  to  the  press  a  series  of  fifteen 
long  articles  on  "Southern  Prisons,"  with 
which  he  was  made  somewhat  acquainted 
during  the  war. 

Among  medical  works  produced  by  Grand 


Rapids  Physicians,  is  a  small  treatise  on 
"Homeopathic  Treatment  of  Diphtheria," 
published  in  1880  by  Dr.  DeForest  Hunt. 
A  work  on  "Phthisis  Pulmonaris"  was  pub- 
lished a  year  or  two  later  by  Dr.  G.  N. 
Brigham,  of  the  Homeopathic  School,  who 
was  also  the  author  of  one  or  two  other 
treatises  regarded  as  standard  medical 
works.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hempel  was  an 
author  and  translator  of  national  repute  in 
the  line  of  Homeopathic  medical  literature. 
Among  the  makers  and  publishers  of  plain 
maps  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  town  were 
John  Almy,  W.  L.  Coffinberry,  Robert  S. 
Innes  and  John  F.  Tinkham. 
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CHAPTER     XXXI. 


CHURCHES  AND  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 


BY  PETER  MOERDYKE,   D.  D. 


The  religious  history  of  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  gratifying  story  of  its  material  develop- 
ments. From  its  earliest  settlement  the 
churches  have  exerted  a  decided  influence 
in  forming  the  character  of  this  community. 
The  characteristic  enterprise  and  aggres- 
siveness evinced  in  all  other  departments 
have  always  marked  our  religious  progress. 
The  churches  have,  therefore,  steadily  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  extension  of  the  city  within 
and  beyond  its  boundaries.  Our  church 
edifices  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  modest 
structures  of  moderate  cost,  but  commodious 
and  tasteful,  and  in  their  ample  accommo- 
dations and  fine  equipments  quite  comport 
with  the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  people. 
In  estimating  the  religious  status  of  our  city, 
comparisons  with  that  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  Union  are  largely  in  our  favor.  The 
summary  appended  to  this  chapter  demon- 
strates that  in  this  regard  we  are  "citizens 
of  no  mean  city."  The  exhibit  is  quite 
remarkable,  and  should  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  would  recommend  this  as 
a  place  of  residence  that  combines  with  all 
other  urban  advantages  exceptional  relig- 
ious privileges  and  moral  influences.  All  of 
our  mixed  population  are  provided  with 
adequate  church  privileges,  and,  with  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  denominations  repre- 
sented here,  sectarianism  is  happily  at  a 
minimum  among  us.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  our  leaders  of  public  and  commercial 
affairs  have  generally  been  the  stanch  friends 
of  the  churches.  The  past  decade  has  been 
conspicuously  one  of  missions,  new  organi- 
zations and  material  improvements,  and  to 
the  present  houses  of  worship  that  adorn  our 
city,  the  early  execution  of  present  projects 
will    add   many   such    noble   proofs    of    the 


religious    spirit    so     prevalent    among    all 
classes. 

SEVENTH    DAY    ADVENflSTS. 

GOOD   TEMPLARS    HALL,    MC  MULLEN    BLOCK,  SOUTH    DIVISION- 
STREET. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1886,  a  mission  was 
established  in  this  city  under  the  Super- 
intendency  of  Elder  H.  W.  Miller.  The 
work  was  begun  with  six  Bible-readers, 
whose  number  increased  to  twenty-five  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  A  course  of  scriptural 
study  was  pursued  in  the  Training  School 
at  the  "mission"  house,  then  and  for  two 
years  at  194  Sheldon  street,  and  six  were 
educated  and  sent  abroad.  Encouraged  by 
this  successful  commencement,  the  State 
Conference  held  its  large  annual  Camp 
Meeting  here  that  year,  beginning  Sept.  17. 
In  August,  1887,  Elders  Van  Horn  and 
Wales  were  commissioned  to  hold  a  series 
of  meetings  here,  which  assembled  in  a 
large  tent  on  the  west  side  of  South  Division 
street,  between  First  and  Second  avenues. 
These  continued  for  six  weeks,  with  a  large 
attendance,  and  won  a  considerable  number 
to  this  faith,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
church  was  organized  with  about  forty  con- 
stituent members,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McPherson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  Rose,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Gildersleeve,  and  others. 
They  held  their  regular  worship  and  Sabbath 
School  at  Ringuette's  Hall,  southeast  corner 
Fifth  avenue  and  South  Division  street, 
until  May  5,  1889,  when  they  rented  their 
present  capacious  and  central  place  of  wor- 
ship, at  which  service  and  Sabbath  school 
are  held  on  Sabbath  (Saturday),  and  wor- 
ship also  on  Sunday.  During  the  summer 
of  1888  tent  meetings  were  held  for  several 
weeks,  on  Summer  street,  near  West  Bridge 
street,  under  the  pastoral  direction  of  Elder 
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F.  D.  Starr.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  fall 
by  Elder  L.  G.  Moore,  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  mission.  The  Mission  House,  hired 
for  residence  of  the  pastor  and  three  Bible- 
readers,  was  from  the  fall  of  1888  until  May, 
1889,  at  345  Crescent  avenue.  The  pastor 
now  resides  on  Sinclair  street.  The  strength 
acquired  by  this  mission  is  represented  by 
the  statistics,  which  report  seventy  mem- 
bers, and  Sabbath  school  membership  no. 
The  church,  while  not  making  it  obligatory, 
strenuously  holds  and  teaches  that  the  mem- 
bers should  contribute  one-tenth  of  their 
income  for  the  Lord's  work,  and  these  local 
tithes  realized  for  the  past  year  over  $600, 
the  total  revenue  being  $753,  and  expendi- 
tures $800.  Still  being  a  mission,  the  State 
Conference  provides  for  it,  but  the  tithes  go 
into  the  Conference  fund,  out  of  which  the 
pastors  are  comfortably  maintained,  not  at  a 
fixed  salary,  but  according  to  their  real  needs. 

FOUNTAIN    STREET    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  FOUNTAIN   AND    BOSTWICK   STREETS. 

/  As  early  as  1822  a  Baptist  mission  was 
located  here  among  the  Ottawa  tribe  of 
Indians,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Thomas 
Station,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  early  English 
Baptist  missionaries  to  India.  Little,  how- 
ever, was  done  in  the  way  of  missionary 
work  until  about  1826,  when  the  Rev.  Isaac 
McCoy  came  and  organized  a  school  of 
twenty-five  pupils.  Soon  after  this,  the 
Rev.  Leonard  Slater,  a  laborious,  devoted 
and  patient  Christian  worker,  took  charge 
of  the  mission.  In  1832  a  church  was 
formed  among  the  Indians.  Judge  E.  W. 
Davis  has  left  the  following  interesting 
memorandum  of  this  mission: 

The  Baptist  station  consisted  of  two  or  three  block 
houses,  and  a  school-house  near  what  is  now  Bridge 
street.  At  the  foot  of  the  rapids  were  twelve  or 
fifteen  Indian  board  houses  and  a  good-sized  meeting- 
house. The  Indians  connected  with  the  mission 
owned  a  sawmill  at  the  head  of  the  rapids.  The 
church  contained  twenty-five  members.  The  head 
chief  of  the  tribe,  Noonday,  was  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian, who  delighted  in  religious  exercises,  speaking 
with  great  force,  concluding,  often,  by  saying  he  was 
weak  and  ignorant,  knew  but  little,  therefore  he 
should  say  no  more. 

In  1836  the  mission,  together  with  the 
Indians,  was  removed  to  Gull  Prairie.  The 
next  year  after  their  removal,  1837,  the  first 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Grand 
Rapids,  composed  cf  immigrants  to  the 
Territory.  It  was  gathered  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.    S.    D.    Wooster,    and    contained 


seven  members:  Henry  Stone,  Thomas 
Davis,  Ezekiel  W.  Davis,  Abram  Randall 
and  wife,  Zelotis  Bemis  and  a  Mr.  Streeter 
— all  of  whom  have  passed  away.  Mr. 
Wooster  remained  with  the  church  but  a 
short  time,    and  for   the  next    four   or  ftve 
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years  they  wTere  without  a  pastor.  Several' 
of  the  members  moved  away  and  the  church 
virtually  became  extinct. 

In  1842  the  Rev.  T.  Z.  R.  Jones  was  sent 
into  this  part  of  the  State  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
church  was  resuscitated.  Mr.  Jones  re- 
mained only  two  or  three  years,  making 
Grand  Rapids  his  headquarters  and  preach- 
ing in  the  towns  and  settlements  about; 
when  he  left,  the  church  wras  again  without 
a  pastor,  struggling  along,  few  in  numbers, 
weak  in  resources.  They  met  for  worship, 
sometimes  in  private  houses;  for  awhile  in 
the  old  Court-house  which  stood  in  the 
Park;  in  the  school- house  on  Prospect  Hill, 
and  again  in  an  upper  room  in  the  National 
Hotel.  In  Judge  E.  W.  Davis  they  found  a 
natural  leader,  who  did  much  to  keep  up 
their  meetings  and  their  courage,  and  whose 
exhortations  supplied  the  place  of  preaching. 
Of  those  who  belonged  to  the  church  then, 
the  only  surviving  members  are  Lewis  C. 
Davidson  and  J.  C.  Buchanan.  f 
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About  this  time  a  lot  was  purchased  on 
the  West  "Side  as  a  site  for  a  church  edifice; 
and  materials  were  collected  for  building  it. 
But  the  church  was  not  able  to  procure  a 
title  to  the  property,  and  the  project  failed. 
The  church  was  supplied  at  different  times 
by  the  Rev  F.  L.  Batchelder,  who  organ- 
ized a  church  at  Indian  Creek,  now  the 
Alpine  and  Walker  church.  This  took  a 
number  of  members  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
church. 

In  1848  the  church  purchased  the  old 
Episcopal  house  of  worship  at  the  corner  of 
Bronson  and  North  Division  streets,  where 
now  stands  the  residence  of  Julius  Berkey. 
About  the  same  time  the  church  called  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Jenison  to  be  its  pastor.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  "promise,  and  a  time  of 
brighter  and  better  things  seemed  to  be 
opening  for  the  church.  But  Mr.  Jenison's 
health  soon  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
resign.  In  1849  came  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Bing- 
ham as  pastor.  He  was  an  earnest  preacher 
and  faithful  pastor.  He  rernained  only  two 
years,  and  in  his  turn  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Prescott,  a  man  of  unselfish 
life  and  missionary  zeal,  whose  stay  with 
the  church  as  its  pastor  was  about  the  usual 
two  years. 

In  1856  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Woodruff  became 
pastor.  At  his  suggestion  the  church  was 
disbanded,  for  the  purpose  of  a  somewhat 
different  organization,  and  the  Tabernacle 
Church  was  formed.  This  led  to  an  unhappy 
division  of  interests,  to  separation,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  First  Church.  After 
Mr.  Woodruff  resigned,  the  Tabernacle 
Church  called  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Holt  to  become 
its  pastor;  a  man  energetic  in  character, 
and  of  much  force  and  ability  as  a  preacher. 
The  First  Church  was  statedly  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  Abel  Bingham;  a  man  whose 
fidelity  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  had  been' long 
and  well  tested  in  missionary  work  at  the 
Sauk  Ste.  Marie,  and  who  died  and  was 
buried  here  in  November,  1865,  honored 
and  full  of  years.  A  short  time  before  Mr. 
Holt's  resignation,  which  took  place  in  i860, 
the  two  churches  came  together  and  Mr. 
Holt  was  pastor  of  the  reunited  church. 
But  in  1 86 1  the  Second  Church  was  formed, 
and  the  Revs.  C.  C.  Miller,  A.  Stanwood 
and  others  supplied  the  pulpit  until  May, 
1863,  when  the  Rev.  C,  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  was 
called  to  be  its  pastor,  a  man  of  power,  still 
residing  here  in  his  old  age.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
2* 


Bingham  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fay  continued 
to  supply  the  First  Church  until  1862,  when 
the  Rev.  Peter  Van  Winkle  became  its 
pastor.  During  the  pastorates  of  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  the  churches  built 
houses  of  worship;  the  First  Church  a  brick 
structure  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  and 
the  Second  Church  on  North  Division  street 
between  Fountain  and  Pearl  streets.  Both 
these  pastors  were  very  earnest  men  and  did 
their  work  with  a  will  that  did  much  to 
inspire  the  churches  in  their  undertakings. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  VanWinkle  the 
church  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Paris  was 
formed,  from  members  of  the  First  Church, 
but  even  after  this  loss  it  remained  the 
stronger  of  the  two  city  churches.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  Dr.  Smith  resigned,  and  the 
Rev.  Nathan  A.  Reed  was  called  to  the 
pastorate,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
the  following  May.  He  served  the  church 
well  and  ably  for  two  years. 

Following  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  the  First 
Church  called  the  Rev.  Isaac  Butterfield, 
in  April,  1867.  Messrs.  Butterfield  and 
Reed  wTorked  heartily  together  and  did  much 
in  laying  the  foundations  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  Baptist  cause  here  has 
risen.  Two  churches  so  near  together, 
both  weak,  were  manifestly  not  meeting,  nor 
did  they  seem  likely  to  meet,  the  prospect  • 
ive  demand  upon  the  Baptists  of  the  city, 
and  these  brethren  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
it.  Accordingly,  on  the  nth  of  January, 
1869,  a  meeting  was  held  by  members  of 
the  two  churches  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  organization  which  should  consolidate 
them.  To  bring  about  this  transition,  twelve 
brethren,  with  the  mutual  understanding  of 
all  parties  concerned,  organized  the  present 
church,  to  be  known  as  "The  Baptist 
Church  of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids."  Of 
these  twelve  brethren  six  were  from  the  First 
Church:  John  Whitmore,  J.  C.  Buchanan. 
Abram  Randall,  Orris  Bonney,  C.  A.  Wall 
and  B.  F.  Gouldsbury;  and  six  from  the 
Second  Church:  James  S.  Crosby,  R.  B. 
Loomis,  Geo.  W.  Hewes,  John  Calkins,  D. 
McWhorter  and  J.  Frederic  Baars.  There- 
upon the  two  former  churches  dismissed 
their  250  members  to  the  new  organization 
in  April,  and  an  era  of  greater  prosperity 
was  entered.  Mr.  C.  A.  Wall  was  chosen 
Clerk,  and  has  since  retained  that  office. 

The  united  church  called  the  Rev.  I.  But- 
terfield,   but   he    declined,    whereupon    the 
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Rev.  Samuel  Graves,  D.  D.,  was  secured  as 
their  pastor,  and  entered  upon  his  long  and 
successful  pastorate  the  first  Sunday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1870.  The  Doctor  found  260  mem- 
bers in  his  new  charge.  For  a  short  period 
they  had  worshiped  in  the  brick  edifice  of 
the  old  First  Church,  but  this  proving  unsat- 
isfactory, the  late  Wm.  Hovey  suggested 
that  they  increase  the  seating  capacity  by 
constructing  a  roomy  gallery  on  three  sides 
of  the  house  belonging  to  the  Second  Church 
on  North  Division  street,  which  was  done. 
There  the  new  pastor  found  them  housed. 
But  the  place  was  soon  too  small,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1870  steps  wTere  taken 
for  the  building  of  a  suitable  house.  The 
spot  already  hallowed  in  the  affections  of 
many  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  First 
Church  was  happily  agreed  upon  for  the 
site.  In  the  fall  of  1871  the  old  brick  church 
building  was  torn  down — the  material  being 
given  to  the  contractor  in  addition  to  $60,000 
for  which  the  work  was  let — ground  was 
broken  and  the  stone  foundations  built.  In 
May,  1872,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  pastor  then 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  in  June  began 
a  vacation  of  seven  months,  which  he  en- 
joyed in  the  Holy  Land  and  European 
countries.  While  he  was  abroad  the  Rev. 
Butler  Morley  supplied  the  pulpit,  and  the 
new  house  was  enclosed.  In  the  summer 
of  1873  the  society  disposed  of  the  old  prop- 
erty on  North  Division  street  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church  for  the  sum 
of  $6,500,  but  continued  to  occupy  the 
building  until  October.  On  the  21st  of 
December,  1873,  the  capacious  and  finely 
furnished  and  decorated  basement  wras  ded- 
icated. Meanwhile  there  was  slow7  progress 
toward  the  completion  of  the  church,  for 
the  resources  of  the  people  were  drained, 
and  various  measures  and  devices  were 
adopted  to  raise  the  funds  required  to  finish 
the  auditorium.  It  was,  consequently,  not 
until  April,  1877,  that  they  could  assemble 
for  worship  in  the  magnificent  audience 
room.  The  financial  report  then  stated  that 
no  less  than  $90,000  had  been  expended 
upon  the  structure  with  all  its  equipments, 
and  that  there  remained  a  debt  of  $20,000. 
While  Dr.  Graves  remained,  the  greatly 
increased  current  expenses  of  the  church 
were  met  and  $7,000  of  this  debt  liquidated. 
The  membership  constantly  grew  and  the 
church    acquired  great    prominence    in  the 


community  under  the  labors  of  this  emi- 
nently able  and  earnest  pastor,  who  was. 
universally  beloved  in  this  city.  But  in 
May,  1885,  he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  church  by  resignation,  and  in  June  fol- 
lowing the  Rev.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  D.  D., 
pastor  here  from  that  time  until  March  23, 
1890,  was  elected,  who  accepted  and  in  July 
was  recognized,  and  assumed  the  pastoral 
charge.  Since  then  three  thriving  mission 
Sunday  schools  have  been  established:  The 
Calvary,  on  South  Division  street,  in  Rin- 
guette's  Hall;  the  Immanuel,  on  Sinclair 
street,  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  (in 
March,  1889,  one  of  the  members  gave  a 
lot  on  North  College  avenue,  near  Hastings 
street,  upon  which  a  chapel  was  completed 
in  May  and  then  occupied  by  this  mission), 
and  the  Berean,  on  Plainfield  avenue,  in 
New  England  Hall. 

The  latter  two  schools,  together  with  the 
parent  school,  enroll  about  900  scholars. 
The  second  Baptist  Church,  on  Gold  street, 
and  the  Wealthy  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
are  also  the  offspring  of  this  church,  which, 
because  of  this  additional  number  of  organ- 
izations, and  for  sake  of  distinction,  two 
years  ago  adopted  its  present  name. 
The  2d  of  December,  1888,  was  a  notable 
Sunday  in  their  history.  It  was  the  jubilee 
most  joyously  celebrated  together  with  its 
two  ecclesiastical  children  just  named  on  the 
occasion  of  the  final  payment  of  that  debt, 
which  until  recently  retained  the  huge  and 
ugly  proportions  of  $13,000,  and  then  the 
auditorium  was  at  last  dedicated. 

The  pew-renting  system  is  adhered  to  by 
the  church,  from  which  most  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  about  $11,500  is  derived,  out  of 
wrhich,  besides  generous  contributions  of 
individual  members,  it  has  liberally  aided 
and  fostered  the  Wealthy  Avenue  Baptist 
church  in  its  infancy.  The  Baptist  Reco?'d 
is  a  monthly  paper  published  and  supported 
by  the  church  and  devoted  to  her  various 
interests.  In  February,  1889,  the  church 
employed  Miss  Hattie  Mulhern  as  a  mis- 
sionary, to  be  an  assistant  to  the  pastor. 
The  present  membership  is  713,  and  numer- 
ous organizations  materially  assist  in  the 
extensive  and  varied  work  of  the  church; 
such  as  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Circle, 
Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Society,  Wom- 
an's Industrial  Society,  Young  People's 
League,  Pastor's  Training  Class,  Young 
Helpers  and  King's  Daughters,  Tens.      The 
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following  serve  in  official  capacities:  Corne- 
lius A.  Wall,  Clerk;  James  S.  Hawkins, 
Treasurer.  Deacons — Cornelius  A.  Wall, 
Robert  Davidson,  Nelson  W.  Smith,  Win. 
W.  Gould,  Robert  B.  Loomis,  John  C. 
Buchanan,  Orsamus  W.  Horton,  James 
K.  Johnston,  Alfred  A.  Stearns,  Wm.  N. 
Rowe.  Deaconesses  (an  office  introduced 
about  1875,  and  very  similar  to  that  of 
Deacon) — Mrs.  Esther  Potter,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Steketee,  Mrs. 
Jane  Stearns,  Mrs.  Amelia  Crosby,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Davidson,  Mrs.  Anna  Morley, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Daniels,  Miss  Ella  C.  Smith. 
Board  of  Trustees — Enos  Putman,  Perrin 
V.  Fox,  Wm.  D.  Talford,  Moreau  S. 
Crosby,  Roger  W.  Butterfield,  Geo.  G. 
Steketee,  J.  Frederic  Baars,  James  K. 
Johnston,  Orson  A.  Ball,  D.  B.  Shedd. 
Sunday-school  Superintendents  —  Of  the 
Fountain  Street  school,  M.  S.  Crosby;  of 
Calvary  Mission,  R.  B.  Loomis;  of  Im- 
manuel  Mission,  W.  C.  Sheppard.  At 
Berean  Mission,  a  chapel  is  now  building. 

SECOND    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  GOLD  AND  CALIFORNIA  STREETS. 

The  father  of  this  church  is  Deacon  J.  W. 
Converse,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  has  for  many 
years  had  large  business  and  real  estate 
interests  in  this  city,  and  is  withal  a  zealous 
Baptist.  In  1883  the  liberality  of  Deacon 
Converse  toward  this  church  commenced  by 
the  donation  of  a  lot  132  feet  square  and  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship thereon,  which  was  appropriately  ded- 
icated September  30, 1883.  The  first  Baptist 
mission  school  on  the  wrest  side  was  then 
organized  to  occupy  this  edifice,  and  on  the 
8th  of  October  a  church  was  organized  with 
fifty- six  constituent  members,  who  were  pre- 
viously connected  with  the  Fountain  Street 
Baptist  Church.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Brooks 
then  became  its  pastor  and  remained  in  that 
relation  until  Junuary  20,  1889,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill 
health.  The  progress  made  by  this  church 
may  be  gathered  from  such  figures  as  these: 
Membership  146,  Sunday  SchooJ  scholars 
226,  and  about  100  families  belonging  to  the 
parish.  Besides  this,  a  prosperous  mission 
Sunday  School,  of  which  W.  N.  Rowe  is 
superintendent,  is  established  in  the  old 
Sixth  ward  engine  house,  recently  purchased 
of    the    city,  and    has   200   members.      The 


value  of  the  property  is  $8,500,  and  toward 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  society  Mr. 
Converse  has  ever  contributed  generously. 
From  the  first  he  has  also  maintained  an 
able  choir  at  his  own  charge.  The  receipts 
of  the  past  year  were  nearly  $1,700.  The 
350  sittings  are  free,  and  there  is  no  debt. 
The  officers  are  as  follows:  Deacons,  Geo. 
W.  Gay,  John  Rookus  and  Alexander  Dodds; 
A.  Dodds,  Treasurer,  and  Wm.  A.  Haynes, 
Clerk;  Trustees,  Wilber  A.  Studley,  H.  C. 
Edwards,  Geo.  W.  Gay,  John  Rookus,  John 
A.  Booyer,  R.  W.  Merrill.'  Sunday  School 
Superintendent,  J.  E.  Cheney.  Societies: 
Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Mission, 
Ladies1  Social  Society,  Young  People's  Lit- 
erary, Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  and  Children's  Mis- 
sion Band.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
R.  W.  Van  Kirk,  assumed  charge  October 
13,  1889. 

WEALTHY    AVENUE    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

NORTHEAST   CORNER   OF  WEALTHY   AVENUE  AND   EAST   STREET. 

This  owes  its  existence  to  a  Mission  Sun- 
day School  established  in  the  summer  of  1 875 
by  the  Fountain  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Soon  after  a  Chapel,  worth,  with  site,  #1,200, 
was  built  on  Charles  street,  near  Wealthy 
avenue,  where  the  school  and  other  Sabbath 
services  were  held  until  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  on  January  12,  1885. 
At  this  time  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Bennett  became 
its  pastor.  Prominent  among  the  first  mem- 
bers appear  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Fisher,  L.  C.  Remington,  Mrs.  Ira 
Remington,  Mrs.  Stewart,  H.  K.  Stewart, 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Frank  Maybee, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Freeman,  Mrs.  Emily  Ford, 
Mrs.  Cole  and  her  son  Harry,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Barr,  and  Mrs.  Miles  Barber.  The 
first  Trustees  were:  A.  W.  Fisher,  L.  C. 
Remington,  A.  E.  Barr,  A.  W.  Donaldson, 
Frank  Maybee.  First  Deacons:  A.  W. 
Fisher,  S.  E.  Curdy,  John  Calkins.  Treas- 
urer and  Clerk,  L.  H.  Stewart.  The  ener- 
getic pastor  soon  interested  his  people  in  a 
building  project,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the 
present  noble  structure,  having  a  seating 
capacity  of  700,  erected  at  a  cost,  including 
the  site,  of  #10,000.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  Oct.  19,  1886,  and  the  chapel,  their  old 
home,  was  incorporated  with  the  parlors  of 
the  new  building.  The  dedication  occurred 
Jan.  16,  1887.  The  growth  of  the  church 
has  been  rapid,  its  present  membership 
being     160,    with   a   Sunday   school  of  250 
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scholars.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
church  is  $4,000,  and  the  annual  income 
nearly  $1,800,  the  seats  being  free.  Besides 
Ladies'  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
cieties, the  church  has  a  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. ,  claim- 


reluctantly,  accepted,  and  resigned  his  pas- 
torate here  December  31,  1888.  The  Rev. 
John  Donnelly,  D.  D.,  of  Owosso,  Mich- 
igan, then  came,  and  labored  here  from 
March  1,  1889,  until  his  death,  February  17, 


WEALTHY    AVENTE    HAl'TIST    CHURCH — ERECTED    IN     1 886. 


ing  the  largest  membership  in  the  city,  also  a 
large,  useful  Literary  and  Musical  Society. 
The  Monitor,  a  small  journal  in  the  interest 
of  the  local  church,  was  published  for  a  time 
by  the  pastor,  afterward  conducted  by  Dr. 
Donnelly  as  the  Wealthy  Avenue  Baptist,  In 
the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  Bennett  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  work  for  a  season  in  quest 
of  health.  He  returned  from  California 
after  a  rest  of  three  months  able  to  resume 
his  labors,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
a  settlement  in  that  mild  climate  appeared 
necessary,  and  when  a  call  from  Pomona, 
Cal.,    was  extended,    he  promptly,    though 


1890.  The  present  officers  are:  Deacons, 
John  Calkins,  A.  W.  Fisher,  William  E. 
Calkins,  S.  E.  Curdy  and  E.  G.  Edwards; 
Clerk,  Milton  E.  Osborn;  Treasurer,  C.  S. 
Weatherly;  Trustees,  A.  W.  Fisher,  J.  W. 
Baldie,  A.  E.  Remington,  Wm.  E.  Calkins, 
Chas.  W.  Pickell  and  the  Clerk.  Sunday 
School  Superintendent,  S.  E.  Curdy. 

MESSIAH    BAPTIST    CHURCH (AFRICAN.) 

This  was  organized  at  Ringuette's  Hall, 
on  South  Division  street,  with  twelve  charter 
members,  October  28,  1889,  when  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Brown,  Thos.  Walker  and  Geo.  W. 
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Smith  were  chosen  Deacons;  C.  J.  Minis  - 
see,  Clerk,  and  Geo.  Boyer,  Treasurer. 
With  the  financial  aid  of  the  Missionary 
Board  and  the  Fountain  Street  Baptist 
Church,  they  secured  as  their  pastor  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Johnson,  who  entered  upon  his 
charge  December  22,  1889.  This  new 
church  worships  in  the  hall  where  it  was 
organized,  morning  and  evening,  the  con- 
gregation reaching  the  maximum  of  ninety 
attendants,  and  the  membership  has  grown 
to  the  number  of  thirty-one.  The  Sunday 
School  was  organized  January  12,  1890. 
The  estimated  outlay  of  the  first  year  is 
about  $400,  in  addition  to  about  $100 
received  as  aforementioned. 

CALVARY    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

ringuette's  hall,  south  division  street. 

The  mission  conducted  for  two  years  past 
by  the  Fountain  Street  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  as  a  church  November  8,  1889, 
with  thirty-rive  constituent  members.  It  is 
largely  under  the  care  of  the  mother  church 
for  the  present,  in  the  hope  of  securing  suit- 
able grounds  and  a  chapel  in  the  spring  of 
1890,  and  of  an  increase  of  strength  that 
shall  soon  render  it  independent.  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Smith,  J.  S.  Henson  and  C.  A.  Bal- 
com  are  the  Trustees,  and  R.  B.  Loomis 
the  Superintendent  of  a  flourishing  Sunday 
School  which  enrolls  160  scholars.  The 
Rev.  E.  H.  Brooks  assumed  the  pastoral 
charge  of  this  enterprise  January  1,  1S90. 

BIBLE    CHRISTIANS. 

AT    176  JACKSON    STREET; 

A  Mr.  Baker  began  to  hold  undenomina- 
tional Sabbath  services  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  store  at  331  West  Bridge  street,  in 
September,  1886.  Various  elements  gath- 
ered around  him.  The  Rev.  Thomas  T. 
Brown,  who  was  pastor  of  the  African  M.  E. 
Zion  Church  on  Fifth  avenue  from  1879  to 
1 88 1,  but  who  has  for  some  time  resided 
here  without  charge  or  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection, became  the  preacher  of  this  con- 
gregation December,  1886,  when  there  were 
nineteen  Free  Methodists  and  eleven  with- 
out any  church  relations  or  preferences. 
The  former  formed  their  own  church  at  this 
time.  In  February,  1887,  there  was  a 
further  separation,  owing  to  dissensions, 
when  the  remaining  eleven  were  organized 
by  the  colored  preacher  under  the  name  of 
"The  Bible  Christians  Associated  in  Christ. " 
On  March  1  they  began  to  hold  their  meet- 


ings at  the  house  of  Henry  Porter,  176 
Jackson  street,  and  remained  in  their 
brother's  dwelling  until  November,  when 
they  returned  to  the. store,  occupying  it  six 
months.  Then  they  found  a  room  in  Fil- 
bert' s  block,  corner  Davidson  and  Fifth 
streets,  but  in  November,  1888,  they  felt 
unable  to  pay  rent  any  longer  and  were  once 
more  welcomed  by  Mr.  Porter  to  his  home. 
The  congregation  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
of  whom  only  fourteen  are  members  of  "the 
class,"  representing  eight  or  ten  families  of 
steady  adherents,  with  fifteen  in  the  Sunday 
School.  Messrs.  Porter,  Mason,  George 
Webb  and  Charles  Miller  are  the  officers, 
and  Allen  G.  Davidson  local  preacher. 
They  have  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  sects, 
and  believing  in  Christian  union,  hope  to 
promote  it  by  this  organization.  They  pre- 
sent the  remarkable  instance  of  a  white 
congregation  with  an  African  minister,  who 
serves  gratuitously,  laboring  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  livelihood.  The  prospect  of 
their  permanence  and  influence  is  not  flat- 
tering. 

THE    CHILDREN    OF    ZION    CHURCH. 

SCRIBNER    STREET,    BETWEEN   NINTH    AND   TENTH   STREETS. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  body  of  which  this 
society  is  the  center  and  most  flourishing  con- 
gregation, seems  necessary  here.  Among 
those  who,  early  in  this  century,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  left  other  denominations 
on  account  of  their  views  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  were  the  founders  of  this 
sect,  which  at  first  bore  no  name,  and  by 
some  was  called  "Trine- Immersionists,"  by 
others  "Adventists."  Until  1870  they  were 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  chiefly  in  Boston.  In  1874  a 
church  was  organized  at  Listowel,  Ontario, 
Canada,  by  Elder  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Laconia, 
N.  H.,  and  in  March,  1878,  a  Conference 
was  held  at  Preston,  Ontario,  at  which  they 
adopted  the  name  of  "The  Children  of 
Zion. ' '  Shortly  afterward  a  monthly  paper 
called  The  Day- Star  of  Zion  was  published, 
which  was  enlarged  in  1880,  and  issued 
under  its  present  name,  The  Dawn  of  the 
Morning,  which  has  ever  since  been  pub- 
lished here,  having  a  circulation  of  some 
3,500,  and  was  until  recently  edited  by 
Bishop  Paterson. 

In  May,  1881,  the  Conference  assembled 
in  this  city,  and  elected  Elder  D.  D.  Pater- 
son, then  pastor  here,    Bishop   of  the  entire 
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sect,  with  full  oversight  thereof;  and  Grand 
Rapids  became  its  headquarters. 

The  leading  peculiarities  of  their  creed 
are:  Belief  in  the  one  God,  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  trinity;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  His 
only  begotten  Son,  who  had  no  existence  as 
an  entity  prior  to  that  begetting;  that  the 
one  Spirit  is  an  immortal  influence  or  pow7er 
emanating  from  the  Deity  and  connecting 
man  with  his  God,  which  Spirit  is  the  wit- 
ness of  God  that  we  are  His  children,  which 
operates  in  the  church  in  gifts  and  signs 
following  them  that  believe,  as  of  old. 
They  believe  in  the  mortality  of  man,  who 
can  live  through  eternity  only  by  the  gift  of 
eternal  life  through  Christ,  and  hence  in  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked.  The  earth  will 
be  the  future  home  of  the  redeemed,  and 
we  are  upon  the  eve  of  Christ's  return  to 
earth.  Congregations  adopting  these  views 
are  found  in  Ontario,  Canada;  Spring  Lake, 
Michigan;  Cherokee,  Iowa,  and  Glasgow, 
Scotland;  besides  small  flocks  and  isolated 
families  scattered  over  our  continent. 

The  church  in  this  city  had  its  origin  in 
the  efforts  of  Elders  James  Evans,  J.  B. 
Brown  and  D.  D.  Paterson,  who  labored, 
in  the  order  mentioned,  between  1875  and 
1878.  In  the  fall  of  1878  the  work  had 
assumed  such  proportions  that  Elder  D.  D. 
Paterson  moved  his  family  from  Canada  to 
settle  here  as  pastor. 

The  number  of  its  charter  members  was 
thirty-four,  of  whom  Charles  A.Haines,  Wil- 
liam Young,  Charles  E.  Revell,  George  F. 
Hawley  and  Andrew  Holmes  were  elected 
as  the  first  Board  of  Trustees.  The  society 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Lincoln  Hall,  on 
West  Bridge  street,  and  from  that  time  tor 
several  years  the  growth  of  the  church  was 
marked.  In  1881  they  erected  a  fine  church 
edifice  on  Scribner  street,  having  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  400,  which  was  dedicated 
May  7,  1882,  and,  including  the  site,  is  val- 
ued at  $8,000.  The  seats  are  free.  In  1886 
Bishop  Paterson  left  for  Europe  and  never 
returned.  His  death  occurred  in  France  in 
the  autumn  of  1887,  and  was  followed  by 
shocking  disclosures  of  gross  immoralities  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  for  several  years, 
and  his  imposition  upon  his  people  here,  at 
whose  expense  largely  he  lived  abroad,  was 
a  revelation  that  profoundly  disturbed  and 
threatened  the  church  during  the  ministry 
of  the  Bishop's  brother,  Elder  John  Pater- 
son.   The  latter  officiated  from  August,  1887, 


until  November,  1888,  having  been  preceded 
by  Elders  Northrop  and  Spencer,  who  acted 
somewhat  alternately  during  the  previous 
year.  There  had  been  a  marked  falling  off 
in  numbers  since  1886,  on  account  of  certain 
suspicious  conduct  of  the  Bishop;  but  his 
fall  so  unsettled  their  affairs  for  a  season 
that  the  church  was  constrained  to  clear 
itself  before  the  public,  and  reorganized  its 
society,  with  Elder  H.  A.  Olmstead  as  its 
pastor,  from  November,  1888,  throughout 
1889,  and  now  reports  175  members,  a  few 
more  adherents,  75  Sunday  School  scholars, 
and  an  annual  income  of  $2,000.  Elder  S. 
Mcllraith  superintends  the  Sunday  School. 
Elders,  S.  Mcllraith  and  T.  H.  Truscott; 
Deacons,  C.  E.  Revell,  James  Eddy  and 
F.  Harmon;  Trustees,  T.  H.  Truscott,  S. 
Mcllraith,  Edward  Manly,  C.  E.  Revell 
and  Charles  Blakeslee,  were  the  officers  of 
the  church  in  the  fall  of  1888. 

FIRST  (PARK)   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

CORNER  PARK  AND  EAST  PARK  STREETS. 

The  organization  of  this  church  took  place 
September  18,  1836.  The  first  service  was 
held  in  the  dining-room  of  Myron  Hinsdill, 
whose  house  stood  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  Morton  House,  the  Rev. 
S.  Woodbury,  of  Kalamazoo,  officiating. 
Twenty-two  persons  became  charter  mem- 
bers and  adopted  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government,  constituting  the  Session  by  the 
choice  of  George  Sheldon  and  Samuel  How- 
land  as  Elders,  and  Ebenezer  Davis  and 
Myron  Hinsdill  as  Deacons.  For  several 
months  public  worship  was  maintained  at 
Deacon  Hinsdill' s  by  the  reading  of  sermons 
and  the  occasional  preaching  of  a  minister, 
and  a  Sunday  school  was  organized.  A 
marked  step  of  progress  was  taken  when,  in 
1837,  April  to,  the  infant  church  hired  the 
Rev.  A.  D.  McCoy  for  one  year.  The 
Presbytery  to  which  they  belonged  was 
spread  over  magnificent  distances,  and  hence 
the  pastor  and  Elder  Howland  were  about 
two  weeks  attending  the  only  meeting  of 
that  body  at  which  this  church  was  ever 
represented.  They  made  this  journey  to 
White  Pigeon,  100  miles  south,  on  horse- 
back. The  Rev.  James  Ballard  came  here 
to  reside  about  the  time  that  Mr.  McCoy's 
year  expired,  and  by  request  preached  for 
them  until  he  became  their  stated  supply  by 
vote  of  the  society  March  29,  3839.  The 
meeting    of    this    date,    held    at    the    Court 
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House  on  the  Public  Square  just  opposite 
the  present  church,  marks  an  era  in  their 
history,  since  they  then  and  there  reorgan- 
ized as  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
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Grand  Rapids.  Articles  of  Faith  and  Cov- 
enant were  also  adopted,  and  Samuel  F. 
Butler  and  Ebenezer  Davis  chosen  Deacons, 
and  W.  G.  Henry,  Clerk.  The  new  society 
was    composed  of   sixty   members,    ten    or 


twelve  of  whom  were  dismissed  the  following 
year  in  August  to  found  the  First  Reformed 
church. 

Until  then  they  had  been  quite  nomadic 
of  necessity.  In  April,  1837,  the  church 
worshiped  in  a  building  belonging  to  W. 
G.  Henry  adjoining  the  house  of  Myron 
HinsdilL  From  there  they  moved  to  a 
room  over  the  store  of  A.  H.  Smith,  on 
Waterloo  street,  where  their  Sunday  school 
was  more  formally  organized  and  improved 
under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Smith's 
brother.  Here  they  remained  until  April, 
1839,  and  next  we  find 
them  in  the  Court  House 
aforenamed,  of  which, 
however,  they  had  no 
monopoly  on  Sunday,  as 
other  denominations  just 
springing  up  at  this  time 
also  occupied  it  by  turns. 
Sometimes  they  used  the 
Prospect  Hill  school- 
house,  which  stood  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the 
Ledyard  block,  and  occa- 
sionally found  their  way 
back  to  their  starting  point 
in  the  old  dining-room  of 
Mr.  Hinsdill,  till  a  room 
in  a  house  of  Amos  Rob- 
erts, on  the  site  of  the 
present  Peninsular  Club 
House,  gave  them  shelter. 
But  in  1 84 1  the  Roman 
Catholic  house  of  wor- 
ship, built  in  1837-38  for 
St.  Andrew's  parish  by 
Louis  Campau,  but  never 
deeded,  was  by  him  offered 
for  sale.  Stephen  Hins- 
dill appears  to  have  been 
most  eager,  and  to  have 
had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the 
society  to  get  possession 
of  it  for  his  church,  and 
soon  after  visited  Eastern 
churches  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  solicitation 
of  aid  as  to  secure  the 
deed  of  the  coveted  property  December  21, 
1 841,  on  making  the  first  payment  out  of 
funds  he  had  collected.  The  price  paid 
was  $3,700,  and  individuals  gave  their  notes 
for  the  unpaid  balance,   annually  reported 
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as  a  debt  for  fourteen  years  after.  An  effort 
was  made  to  liquidate  this  debt  by  once 
more  appealing  to  churches  in  the  New 
England  States.  This  time  it  was  done  by 
the  Rev.  James  Ballard,  who  spent  nine 
months  in.  1842  in  the  effort,  and  raised  a 
considerable  sum,  but  by  no  means  equal  to 
their  obligations.  During  Mr.  Ballard's 
absence  a  Baptist  minister  occupied  his 
place.  Possession  of  the  house  was  taken 
and  on  the  2d  of  January,  1842,  the  church 
was  dedicated,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Cleveland, 
D.  D.,  preaching  the  sermon.  On  the  10th 
of  January  a  board  of  nine  Trustees  was 
elected.  The  building  was  still  incomplete; 
seats  were  placed  in  it  during  the  year,  and 
at  once  became  a  source  of  revenue,  the 
terms  being  "quarterly  payments  in  grain, 
shingles,  lumber  or  cash." 

Mr.  Luther  Beebe,  on  January  3,  1842, 
circulated  a  subscription  for  a  church  bell, 
and  the  largest  amount  pledged  was  $25, 
the  smallest  $1,  and  the  first  funereal  tolling 
done  by  this  bell  was  for  the  death  of  Mr. 
Beebe.  But  the  bell,  too,  had  but  a  few 
years  of  life,  being  cracked  one  frosty  morn- 
ing, and  was  returned  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  be 
recast.  On  resuming  its  place  it  did  good 
service  for  this  community  until  the  present 
church  was  built,  when  it  was  exchanged 
with  the  Meneely  firm  for  a  larger  one,  the 
difference  in  price  being  given  by  the  Hon. 
T.  D.  Gilbert.  This  church  edifice,  with 
the  parsonage  adjoining,  in  the  rear  on  Ful- 
ton street,  stood  on  the  ground  of  the  present 
Porter  Block,  corner  of  Monroe  and  South 
Division  streets.  It  was  used,  with  various 
additions  and  changes,  for  twenty- seven 
years.  It  perished  in  the  flames,  on  the 
morning  of  November  26,  1872,  only  a  photo- 
graph of  it  and  the  key  remaining. 

The  Rev.  James  Ballard  served  the  church 
until  December  29,  1847,  having  never, 
during  his  nine  years  here,  received  a  stated 
salary,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
church  was  far  from  self-sustaining,  receiv- 
ing annually  about  $200  from  the  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  Ballard  left  his  lasting  impress  on  the 
new  settlement  and  the  church,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  great  zeal  and  energy,  and  with 
great  devotion  fostered  the  cause  of  religion 
and  education.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Jones 
succeeded  him,  serving  as  pastor  for  two 
and  a  half  years  with  a  previously  unequaled 
success,  the  fruit  of  which  was  the  acces- 


sion of  140  members  during  his  brief  stay. 
During  his  time  the  rotatory  system  of  elect- 
ing Deacons  was  adopted.  His  successor,  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Hammond,  was  installed  June 
I5?  1 85 1,  and  served  until  April  4,  1856, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  a  bronchial 
trouble  that  disqualified  him  for  the  pulpit. 
Several  noteworthy  events  fell  within  his 
pastorate  here.  First,  letters  of  dismissal 
were  granted  to  several  to  form  a  Second 
Congregational  Church,  which,  with  the 
Rev.  James  Ballard  as  its  pastor,  worshiped 
in  the  edifice  belonging  to  the  Swedenbor- 
gian  Society,  and  was  disbanded  about  1856; 
secondly,  letters  of  dismissal  were  granted 
in  October,  1855,  to  Sarell  Wood  and  eleven 
others  to  found  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  west  side;  thirdly,  in  1855 
the  house  of  worship  was  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  congregation;  fourthly, 
an  organ  was  purchased  for  $1,000,  which, 
with  the  additions  made  to  it  on  its  removal 
to  the  new  church,  was  in  use  until  1886,  * 
when  it  gave  place  to  the  finer  one  which 
they  now  have;  and,  fifthly,  through  the 
exertions  of  this  efficient  worker  the  debt  of 
fourteen  years  standing  was  paid  in  full. 

The  next  pastor,  not  easily  forgotten  by 
those  who  knew  him,  was  the  Rev.  S.'S.  N. 
Greeley,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  who 
commenced  his  labors  here  May  10,  1857. 
In  December,  i862,he  joined  the  army  as 
a  Chaplain,  retaining  his  relations  to  the 
church  until  July,  1863,  the  Rev.  Wm.  L. 
Page  supplying  the  pulpit  during  the  half 
year's  absence  of  the  pastor.  During  this 
pastorate  190  were  admitted  to  the  church. 

The  late  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Smith  followed, 
beginning  hi's  labors,  as  stated  supply,  in 
September,  1863,  which  were  terminated  by 
his  death,  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  October  1, 
1883.  Beautiful  memorial  tablets,  suitably 
inscribed  and  recording  the  appreciation  of 
the  church  of  their  former  pastors,  the  Revs. 
James  Ballard  and  J.  Morgan  Smith,  adorn 
the  paneled  walls  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit. 
During  Mr.  Smith's  pastorate  of  twenty 
years  there  was  prosperity  and  growth  in  all 
departments  of  church  work.  The  two  mis- 
sions, which  have  become  independent 
churches,  viz:  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  on  Plainfield  avenue,  originally  Id- 
eated on  Canal  street  just  south  of  East 
Leonard,  and  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Center 
and  McDowell  streets,  were  begun  and  fos- 
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tered  to  their  present  prosperous  condition. 
The  society  also  outgrew  its  old  building  as 
early  as  1867,  when  it  was  sold,  together 
with  the  residence  upon  the  same  grounds, 
for  the  sum  of  $12,000,  which  was  to  be  used 
for  a  new  building,  upon  which  they  decided 
to  expend  $75,000.  The  balance  was  raised 
by  subscription.  The  present  fine  structure, 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  1,100,  was 
erected,  and  the  last  payment  upon  it  was 
made  in  1879,  leaving  the  organization  with- 
out any  debt.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
ladies  who  for  the  furnishing  of  the  sanctuary 
raised  nearly  $8,000,  besides  making  the 
carpets  and  cushions.  The  baptismal  font 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Gregory  and  her  class, 
and  the  pulpit  Bible  was  the  dying  gift  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Gilbert. 

This  building  was  dedicated  November 
.  28,  1869,  the  Rev.  William  De  Loss  Love 
preaching  the  sermon.  The  whole  number 
of  persons  admitted  to  membership  up  to  the 
close  of  1884  was  1,405,  and  the  present 
actual  resident  membership  is  about  575. 

For  one  year  after  the  loss  of  their  greatly 
lamented  pastor,  J.  Morgan  Smith,  the 
church  was  without  a  minister  of  its  own, 
but  Prof.  James  T.  Hyde,  of  the  Chicago 
Congregational  Theological  Seminary,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  until  the  present  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  R.  Merriam,  of  East- 
hampton,  Mass.,  was  installed  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1884.  At  the  opening  of  his  pas- 
torate here  there  was  set  on  foot  and  carried 
into  execution  a  movement  to  rear  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  their  late  pastor, 
and  the  "Smith  Memorial  Church,"  north- 
west corner  of  Wealthy  avenue  and  Fin- 
ney street,  is  the  beautiful  and  worthy 
result.  It  was  built  by  the  generous  mother 
of  three  of  our  city  churches,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Smith, 
and  a  society  of  fifty  members  was  organ- 
ized to  occupy  it.  Late  in  the  summer  of 
1887  an  extensive  renovation  of  the  church 
took  place  at  an  outlay  of  $7,500.  In  May, 
1889,  tne  commodious  residence  on  North 
Lafayette  street,  occupied  by  the  pastor 
for  two  years  previous,  was  purchased 
for  $7,500  as  a  parsonage.  The  annual 
income  of  about  $7,000,  derived  largely 
from  the  rental  of  the  pews,  is  about 
double  the  average  additional  contributions 
for  benevolence.  The  number  of  families 
connected  with  the  congregation  is  470. 
The  Sunday  School,  under  the  superinten- 
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dency  of  Prof.  F.  M.  Kendall,  has  450 
scholars. 

The    following    are    the    officers    of    the 
church:    Deacons — S.  Judd,  Wm.  Haldane, 

E.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  James  Gallup,  H.  J.  Hollis- 
ter  (also  Treasurer),  the  Rev.  I.  P.  Powell, 
N.  L.  Avery,  S.  Luther.  Trustees — L.  W. 
Wolcott,  Chairman;  James  Gallup,  Secre- 
tary; N.  L.  Avery,  C.  W.  Coit,  D.  D.  Cody, 
J.  H.  Martin,  C.  E.  Perkins,  H.  D.  Brown, 

F.  B.  Wallin,  E.  Boise.  Church  Clerk— 
McGeorge  Bundy. 

SECOND    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 


.SOUTHWEST    < 
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The  mother  church,  the  First  Congrega- 
tional, has,  from  its  founding,  affectionately 
and  generously  nurtured  this,  its  first  child, 
the  story  of  whose  birth  and  development 
runs  thus:  In  the  spring  of  1869  the  First 
Church  established  a  Sunday  School  Mis- 
sion in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  in 
the  fall  erected  a  small  frame  meeting-house 
for  this  purpose,  on  Canal  street,  just  north 
of  East  Leonard  street,  for  at  that  time  it 
was  hoped  that  the  mission  services  would 
draw  a  congregation  from  the  west  as  well 
as  from  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The 
Sunday  school  work  prospered,  and  though 
the  attendance  at  the  preaching  services 
was  small,  it  was  resolved,  in  July,  1870,  tg 
organize  a  church,  with  the  Rev.  John 
Holloway  as  pastor,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers: Magilvray  Norton  (the  first  Deacon), 
Mrs.  M.  Norton,  Miss  Anna  Norton,  Mrs. 
Fidelia  Quimby,  Mrs.  J.  Holloway  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  Comstock.  Deacon  Norton,  Chas. 
Bacon,  John  D.  Boyd,  S.  French  and  Scott 
E.  Curdy  successively  superintended  the 
young  Sunday  school  with  great  devotion 
and  efficiency.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  society  to  be  often  without  the  stated 
services  of  a  pastor,  but  the  parental  care  of 
the  First  Church  supplied  not  only  most  of 
the  financial  support,  but  timely  assistance 
during  such  vacancies.  The  Rev.  J.  Mor- 
gan Smith  was  ever  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  often  conducted  their  worship  at 
such  times;  others  also  of  the  gifted  mem- 
bers, notably  Messrs.  James  Gallup,  James 
B.  Willson  and  Harvey  J.  Hollister  held 
lav  services,  that  were  very  acceptable, 
arid  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  a  well 
known  retired  Baptist  minister,  resident 
here,  is  gratefully  mentioned  as  such  a 
helper.      Nor  must  the  statement  be  omitted 
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that  self-help  was  cultivated  when  so  situa- 
ted, for  Deacon  Norton,  Chas.  Bacon,  and 
John  McKay,  who  joined  them  in  1872, 
often  conducted  a  public  "reading  service." 
The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hovenden,  who  remained  about  a  year,  and 
the  third  was  the  Rev.  John  R.  Savage,  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Both  were  blessed 
with  a  measure  of  success.  The  Rev.  E. 
C.  Olney  agreed  to  accept  a  call  extended 
to  him  early  in  1874,  on  condition  that  the 
church  building  be  moved  to  its  present 
location.  To  this  a  favorable  response  was 
given,  and  the  transfer  effected  that  sum- 
mer. The  labors  of  the  new  pastor  and  the 
wise  change  of  location,  made  it  necessary  a 
year  later  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  build- 
ing, and  the  present  bell  was  also  procured. 
After  two  years  and  a  few7  months,  Mr. 
Olney  resigned,  but  was  recalled  in  1877, 
and  continued  two  years  longer,  as  pastor  of 
this  and  the  South  Congregational  Churches. 
The  interval  was  filled  by  the  supply  labors 
of  the  Rev.  George  Candee  for  six  months, 
and  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Freeborn  for  one  year. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Utterwick  succeeded  Mr. 
Olney,  -and  began  his  pastorate  in  March, 
1880,  continuing  until  May  1,  1887.  The 
church  bears  testimony  that  under  his  super- 
vision the  Society  became  well  organized; 
the  work  was  systematized  and  the  church 
gradually  improved.  He  also  performed 
some  missionary  wrork,  a  mission  being 
formed  about  June  1,  1886,  in  the  town  of 
Plainfield,  four  miles  north,  under  the  name 
of  "Oak  View  Congregational  Mission." 
Soon  after,  services  were  there  conducted 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Shearer,  and  next  by  the  Rev. 
M.  S.  Angell,  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
organizing  it  into  a  church,  March  8,  1888, 
and  remains  its  pastor.  The  Rev.  E.  F. 
Goff  labored  successfully  as  pastor  from  May, 
1887,  till  September  18  of  that  year,  at 
the  same  time  caring  for  the  "  Smith  Memo- 
rial Church. "  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Mclntyre,  who  likewise  served  the 
two  churches,  and  continued  pastor  of  the 
Second  until  June  30.  1888,  when  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  H listed, 
entered  upon  his  labors,  Jul}7  1,  as  stated 
supply,  as  all  before  him  had  been.  The 
church  is  now  reported  as  in  a  prosperous 
condition  and  striving  hopefully  to  become 
self-supporting.  Mr.  William  K.  Munson 
is  the  superintendent  of  their  flourishing 
Sunday  School  of  325  scholars;    the  mem- 


bership of  the  church  is  165;  the  annual 
income  about  $1,000;  the  sittings  are  free, 
300  in  number,  and  the  property,  free  from 
debt,  consisting  of  a  frame  church  building 
and  the  grounds,  is  valued  at  $3,000.  A 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  and  a  Young 
People's  Missionary  Society,  entitled  "The 
Opportunity  Club,"  a  "Social  Society"  and 
a  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  all  flourishing,  are  con- 
nected with  the  church.  The  officers  for 
1890,  besides  the  pastor,  are:  Deacons — 
N.  B.  Kromer,  S.  S.  Bacon,  C.  Adams  and 
J.W.Hull;  Clerk — Seymour  W.  Wartrous; 
Trustees — S.  S.  Bacon,  N.  B.  Kromer,  G.  S. 
Clark,  J.  W.  Berry,  W.  K.  Munson,  A.  W. 
Buchanan,  C.  Adams,  H.  Leffingwell  and 
J.  Weda. 

SOUTH    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

NORTHEAST    CORNER    OF    CENTER    AND    M'dOWELL    STREETS. 

In  the  winter  of  1874,  the  Ladies'  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  this  city,  were  looking  for 
a  new  field  of  mission  labor.  Their  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  southern  part  of  this 
city;  there  was  then  neither  church  nor  Sab- 
bath school — save  the  African  M.  E.  Zion 
Church — south  of  the  center  of  the  city. 
This  vicinity  was  then  but  sparsely  settled. 
There  were  many  families  whose  children 
were  by  their  distance  from  the  central 
churches  deprived  of  Sabbath  school  instruc- 
tion. To  meet  this  want,  the  African 
Church,  on  Fifth  avenue  near  Jefferson 
street,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  school.  This  was  rented,  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  March,  1874,  the  South 
Mission  Sabbath  School  was  organized. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Boise  was  elected  Superintend- 
ent. Eighty- six  children  formed  the  school 
at  its  first  session.  Of  teachers  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Hanchett,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Pierce,  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Hess,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  \\T. 
Bates,  were  with  the  school  from  its  begin- 
ning. Those  from  the  Park  Congregational 
Church  present  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Mission,  were:  Madams  J.  Morgan  Smith, 
Immen,  McKay,  Winchester,  Sanford, 
Mosely,  and  Boise;  Misses  Reed,  Hanchett, 
Morrison,  Henshaw,  Nichols  and  Field; 
and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Gleason  and  A.  B.  Car- 
rier. The  school  increased  until  too  large 
for  the  church.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
erect  a  more  capacious  building.  Suitable 
ground  was  offered  by  Francis  B.  Gilbert, 
where  the   chapel  stood   for  some  years,  a 
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little  east  of  the  present  church,  for  $600,  half 
the  price  at  which  it  was  valued.  Finally 
Mr.  Gilbert  gave,  not  half,  but  the  whole  of 
the  site,  and  solicitation  for  funds  with  which 
to  build  a  plain  frame  chapel  of  30  by  50 
feet  was  begun.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Montague  and  Mrs.  Boise,  on  behalf 
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of  the  Park  Church,  and  of  Mrs.  Bates, 
Mrs.  Hanchett  and  Mrs.  Pierce,  on  behalf 
of  the  South  Mission,  $1,900  was  subscribed. 
Building  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and 
the  work  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1876.  Here  the  Sabbath  school  flourished 
and  grew  to  an  average  attendance  of  150. 
About  that  time  the  M.  E.  Sabbath  school 
was  established  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  and 
many  children  of  Methodist  families  with- 
drew to  join  that,  reducing  the  average 
attendance  here  to  125. 

In  1876  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  commenced 
preaching  in  this  chapel.  After  six  months 
he  left  the  field,  and  until  the  end  of  1877 
this  people  were  without  stated  service. 
For  the  most  part,  the  Sabbath  school  and 
prayer-meeting,  which  were  always  kept  up, 
were  the  only  services  held. 

In  December,  1877,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Olney 
commenced  a  pastorate  with  this  Church,  in 
connection  with  the  North  Church  of  this 
city.  For  one  year  he  preached  each  Sun- 
pay  evening,  and  •  attended  the  prayer- 
meeting  each  week;  doing  pastoral  work 
among  the  families  here.  So  much  encour- 
aged were  he  and  the  congregation,  that 
a    church    was    organized    December     12, 


1878,  with  a  membership  of  forty-three, 
twenty- five  of  whom  came  from  Park  Con- 
gregational Church.  This  took  place  in  the 
parlors  of  Park  Congregational  Church, 
where  the  Council  was  assembled,  which 
recognized  this  new  church.  Mr.  Olney 
remained  another  year,  the  morning  and 
evening  services  alternating  between  this 
and  the  Second  Church,  the  pastor  residing 
with  this  church  for  six  months  of  the  year. 
In  December,  1879,  he  resigned,  and  on 
January  1,  1880,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  F 
Sargent  assumed  charge.  The  congregation 
grew  rapidly,  hence  an  addition  of  30  by  18 
feet  to  the  chapel  was  secured  for  its  accom- 
modation; but  in  1886  the  present  site  was 
purchased,  in  August  the  old  church  was 
moved  to  this  location  and  wholly  recon- 
structed, much  after  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  and  was  dedicated  De- 
cember 12,  1886.  The  building  is  60  by  87 
feet  in  size,  containing,  besides  the  elegant 
auditorium  with  its  300  opera  chairs,  other 
convenient  rooms  that  open  into  the  audience 
room,  enlarging  the  seating  capacity,  if  need 
be,  to  600.  It  is  furnished  in  excellent 
taste,  and  the  property  is  now  worth  $8,000. 
The  annual  receipts  are  $2,000,  and  the 
numerical  strength  as  follows:  Number  of 
people  in  any  way  connected  with  the  con- 
gregation, 1,200;  members,  210;  Sunday 
school  scholars,  198.  The  seats  are  practi- 
cally free.  The  officers  are:  Deacons,  O. 
E.  Belden,  John  T.  Miller,  Albert  Smith, 
Albert  Robinson;  Deaconesses,  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Pollard,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith;  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  foregoing,  and  Wm.  H.  Kinsey 
and  M.  W.  Bates;  Trustees,  J.  K.  Failing, 
Myron  Hester,  E.  E.  Hanchet,  John  T.  Mil- 
ler, Frank  P.  Smith,  W.N.  Fuller,  H.A.Tur- 
ner, O.  E.  Belden,  E.  J.  Carrel;  Clerk  and 
Treasurer,  Fred.  Macey;  Collector  and  Sec- 
retary, W.  H.  Wood;  Superintendents  of 
Sunday  School,  Wm.  H.  Kinsey  and  W.  N. 
Fuller.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Sargent  resigned 
July  1,  1889,  after  a  successful  pastorate  of 
nine  and  one-half  years.  The  Rev.  Franklin 
Noble,  D.  D.,  assumed  pastoral  charge 
October  1,  1889. 

SMITH    MEMORIAL    CHURCH. 

NORTHWEST  CORNER  WEALTHY  AVENUE  AND  FINNEY  STREET. 

In  February,  1886,  the  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church  rented  Stevens'  Hall,  15  and 
17  Grandville  avenue,  and  organized  a  Sab- 
bath School  there,  under  the  superintend- 
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ence  of  Forrest  M.  Priestley,  assisted  by  Miss 
Anna  Locher  and  Millard  Palmer.  Sunday 
evening  services  were  also  held  here  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Shear,  who  wras  employed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  mother  of  this  enter- 
prise, and  for  a  short  time  cared  faithfully 
for  this  mission.  His  labors  were  followed 
by  those  of  Mr.  Mead,  then  a  theological 
student  at  Olivet  College.  After  a  few 
months  of  acceptable  work,  he  resumed  his 


admirers  of  the  late  pastor,  and  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1887,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
church  was  laid,  the  dedication  following  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1888.  This  beautiful 
brick  structure,  with  an  auditorium  that 
seats  500,  and  which,  with  the  lot,  also 
occupied  by  a  $1,500  parsonage,  is  worth 
about  $10,000,  is  a  fitting  monument,  and 
an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  only  debt 
remaining  is  one  of  $1,300  on  the  parsonage. 
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studies,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  James 
Gallup,  to  whose  zeal,  energy  and  efficiency 
the  church  is  greatly  indebted.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  months,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Goff 
was  secured,  in  September,  1886,  as  pastor, 
whose  services  of  one  year  largely  promoted 
the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  Rev.  H.  A.  Mclntyre  succeeded 
him,  October  10,  1887,  an<^  is  tne  present 
Stated  Supply.  For  some  time  previous 
it  was  the  cherished  purpose  of  the  mother 
church  to  build  a  church  home  for  this  rap- 
idly growing  congregation,  and  to  name  it 
as  above,  in  loving  memory  of  their  late 
pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  who  died 
October  1,  1883.  In  this  they  were  mate- 
rially assisted  by  the  relatives,  friends  and 


The  formal  organization  of  this  mission  as  a 
church  took  place  in  September,  1887,  with 
thirty  nine  members,  to  which  seventeen 
have  since  been  added,  wrho  elected  the 
following  officers:  Deacons — Daniel  Van- 
derboegh,  L.  J.  Niel  and  E.  W.  Miller; 
Trustees — H.  D.  Brown,  H.  E.  Locher, 
H.  T.  Kniffin,  H.  Miller,  M.  Frost,  John 
Van  Dommelen  (who  is  also  the  Clerk),  J. 
Reelman,  and  F.  B.  Wallin.  The  Sunday 
School,  now  superintended  by  Van  A.  Wal- 
lin, enrolls  180  scholars.  A  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  J.  Van  Dommelen.,  Pres- 
ident, and  a  Ladies'  Helping  Hand  Society, 
Miss  Anna  Locher,  President,  are  valuable 
aids  in  the  work  of  this  young  church.  The 
congregation  or  parish  now  consists  of  fifty- 
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six  members  and  150  more  adherents,  arid 
the  annual  income  of  their  treasury  is  about 
$1,000.  A  good  share  of  this  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  rent  of  the  pews,  which  are 
free,  however,  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay 
for  seats. 

CHURCH    OF    CHRIST DISCIPLES. 

NOKTHWEST  CORNER  OK  LYON  AND  BARCLAY  STREETS. 

This  society  was  organized  in  July,  1874, 
with  nineteen  members.      The  officers  then 


house  of  worship  vacated  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian  Church,  which  stood  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  present  post- 
office  site,  the  congregation  had  the  use  of 
the  Swedenborgian  house  until  September, 
1887,  when  they  entered  their  own.  Dr. 
Pearre  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  some 
growth  of  his  charge  during  his  pastorate 
of  a  little  o\er  a  year.  His  successor,  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hughes,  served  but  six  months, 
when  a  vacancy  of.  nearly  a   year  ensued. 
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chosen  were:  I.  J.  Whitfield,  T.  D.  Haight 
and  William  Bellamy,  Elders;  and  L...C. 
Stow,  R.  J.  Stow,  S.  G.  Milner  and  Milan 
Hibbard,  Deacons.  For  several  months  the 
infant  congregation  met  for  worship  at  the 
homes  of  members,  but  early  in  1875  the 
Swedenborgian  Church,  corner  of  Lyon  and 
North  Division  streets,  was  rented,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  E.  Pearre,  D.  D.,  secured  as  their 
first  pastor.  With  the  exception  of  one  year, 
during  which  they  occupied  the  old  brick 


Early  in  1878  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Butler,  of 
Detroit,  began  his  year  of  successful  labor, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  church  was  again 
dependent  upon  visiting  pastors  or  the  lay 
services  of  its  members,  chiefly  those  of  Dr. 
Whitfield.  However,  in  May,  1880,  they 
rejoiced  in  the  advent  of  a  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hammond,  whose  four,  years  among 
them  accomplished  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church.  The  membership 
numbered    160   when   he  resigned  in   1884. 
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In  December  following  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Richardson  came  as  their  pastor,  and 
remained  until  February  i,  1890.  Under  his 
zealous  ministry  the  church  has  been 
brought  to  its  now  flourishing  condition.  In 
the  summer  of  1887  their  efforts  to  have  a 
worthy  home  of  their  own  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  dedication  of  their 
elegant  sanctuary  took  place  September  18, 
1887.  Built  in  fine  modern  style,  it  has  an 
auditorium  with  400  seats,  and  a  lecture 
room,  connected  by  doors,  with  200  seats, 
making  the  seating  capacity  600.  Its  cost, 
including  the  site,  was  $11,500,  and  after 
furnishing,  its  value  is  at  least  $12,000,  upon 
which  there  is  a  debt  of  $4,000;  but  as  the 
annual  income  is  about  $3,000,  and  the  res- 
ident membership  now  230,  this  burden  is 
light.  The  number  of  parishioners  is  about 
600;  the  non-resident  membership  51.  M. 
H.  Sorrick  superintends  a  growing  Sunday 
School  of  300  scholars.  Besides  this  the 
church  conducts  a  mission  school  of  100 
members,  in  Zion  Evangelical  Church  on 
West  Bridge  street,  of  which  Charles  W. 
Stillwell  now  has  charge,  and  another  on 
East  Leonard  street,  with  forty  scholars, 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Addie  Lewis.  An 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Ladies'  Aid, 
Ladies'  Missionary,  Young  People's  Lit- 
erary, and  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  contribute  to  the  pros- 
peritvof  the  church.  Present  Elders — I.  J. 
Whitfield,  T.  D.  Haight  and  William  Bel- 
lamy; Deacons — L.  C.  Stow,  R.  J.  Stow, 
N.  H.  Coleman,  S.  G.  Milner,  G.  H.  Wil- 
mot,  D.  L.  Thomson,  I.  Hiestand  and 
A.  Per  Lee.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this 
church  is  its  Deaconesses,  who  are:  Mrs. 
William  Bellamy,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Haight,  and 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Stow.  They  care  for  the  sick 
and  the  poor,  and  visit  and  comfort  them  in 
time  of  need.  Trustees— I.  J.  Whitfield,  L.  C. 
Stow,  and  G.  H.  Wilmot;  Clerk — C.  H. 
Winchester;  Financial  Secretary — W.  H. 
Muir;  Treasurer — C.  M.  Camburn.  The 
present  pastor,  Februarv  1890,  is  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Russell. 

ST.  mark's  episcopal  church. 

NORTH    DIVISION,    OPPOSITE    PEARL    STREET. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  McCoskry,  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan, 
who  was  consecrated  July  7,  1836,  sent 
David  J.  Burger  to  Grand  Rapids  as  a  lay 
reader  in  August  of  that  year.      Mr.  Burger 


prosecuted  his  work  in  the  village  and 
vicinity  for  several  weeks,  and  on  Thursday,  > 
October  6,  1836,  pursuant  to  a  call  previ-  /\ 
ously  circulated,  St.  Mark's  Church  of  the 
village  and  County  of  Kent,  was  duly  organ- 
ized. The  call  referred  to  bore  the  signa- 
tures of  seventeen  villagers,  as  follows: 
John  Almy,  S.  M.  Johnson,  George  Cogge- 
shall,  John  P.  Calder,  Henry  P.  Bridge,  D. 
A.  Lyman,  John  Thompson,  John  Beach, 
James  Thompson,  John  W.  Peirce,  Samuel 
L.  Fuller,  Adams  N.  Lothrop,  William  ^ 
Annis,  James  Annis,  Michael  Deemes,  G.  /  ' 
C.  Nelson  and  C.  I.  Walker.  Mr.  Burger 
presided  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
John  Almy  was  chosen  Secretary.  George 
Coggeshall  and  Jefferson  Morrison  were 
elected  Wardens;  and  John  Almy,  John 
Thompson,  Charles  Shepard,  Wm.  A.  Rich- 
mond, Simeon  M.  Johnson,  D.  A.  Lyman, 
Edward  Emerson  and  Henry  P.  Bridge, 
were  elected  Vestrymen.  Mr.  Coggeshall 
was  elected  Treasurer;  Mr.  Burger  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  newly-formed  parish 
in  the  convention  then  to  be  held  in  Detroit. 
Mr.  Burger  was  ordained  a  Deacon  while  in 
Detroit,  but  did  not  return  here,  and  the 
parish  languished.  '  Yet  the  records  state 
that  the  Bishop  visited  the  parish  and  con- 
ferred the  rite  of  confirmation  upon  a  class 
of  two  persons  on  Sunday,  June  17,  1838. 
This  was  the  first  service  here  of  the  kind. 

In  July,  1838,  a  paper  was  circulated 
looking  to  the  reorganization  of  St.  Mark's, 
and  fourteen  signatures  were  appended 
thereto;  but  no  official  action  was  taken  in 
the  premises. 

Early  in  November,  1839,  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Times : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  in  this 
town,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  Geo.  Martin,  on 
Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  of  a  church,  and  for  the 
election  of  Wardens  and  Vestrymen. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
Geo.  Coggeshall  and  Charles  I.  Walker  for 
Wardens,  and  John  Almy,  H.  R.  Osborne, 
Charles  Shepard,  F.  J.  Higginson,  J.  M. 
Smith,  James  M.  Nelson  and  Henry  P. 
Bridge  for  Vestrymen.  The  Rev.  M. 
Hoyt  was  called  by  the  vestry  to  assume 
charge  of  the  parish,  as  its  first  rector,  at  a 
salary  of  $600  per  annum,  w7hich  for  those 
times  was  really  extravagant,  and  he  entered 
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at  once  upon  the  duties  o(  the  position. 
During  the  winter  of  1839  and  1840,  regular 
services  were  held  in  a  frame  building  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Canal  and  Bronson 
streets,  in  a  room  given  free  of  rent. 

In    the    spring    of    1840    measures    were 
adopted  toward  the  construction  of  a  suita- 
^Xj- -""       ble  church  edifice.      To  this  end  Charles  H. 
^     Carroll  and  Lucius  Lyon  had  given  a  piece 
)  ^     «    of  ground  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Divis- 
1     %g*\    *on   anc*   Bronson   streets,   and   the   society 
'(l^*  tV..t  enlarged  the  site  by  the  purchase  of  the  lot 
*££■*•  adjoining  on  the  west,  paying  therefor  $100. 

The  building  erected  was  a  frame,  twenty- 
seven  by  forty-one  feet  in  size,  with  posts 
fourteen  feet  high,  at  a  cost  of  $800;  and  it 
furnished  seating  capacity  for  170  persons. 
Subscriptions  from  the  congregation  for 
building  purposes  were  sometimes  paid  in 
money,  but  more  frequently  in  material, 
labor  and  store  orders.  The  house  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  on  Sunday,  April 
25,  1 841.  The  chancel  was  at  the  north 
end  of  the  building;  while  from  a  little  loft 
over  the  entrance  at  the  south  end,  a  vocal 
quartette,  with  violin,  bass  viol  and  flute 
accompaniment,  furnished  music  for  the 
services..  There  were  forty  pews,  of  which 
about  three-fourths  were  rented,  produc- 
ing an  annual  income,  when  collected,  of 
$450.  The  communicants  numbered  eight. 
Among  tnF  names  connected  with  trie  par- 
ish,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
may  be  found  those  of  John  T.  Holmes, 
Henry  R.  Williams,  T-  B.  Church,  A.  Hos- 
ford  Smith,  P.  R.  L.  Peirce,  James  H. 
Morse,  Charles  P.  Calkins,  E.  B.  Bostwick, 
Robert  S.  Parks,  S.  O.  Kingsbury,  Wm. 
A.  Blackney,  Amos  Roberts,  Aaron  Dike- 
man,  Damon  Hatch,  Henry  Martin,  Ezra 
T.  Nelson,  Lovell  Moore  and  others. 

Mr.  Hoyt  had  resigned  the  rectorship 
April  1,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  parish- 
ioners, for  he  was  beloved  and  popular 
among  them.  He  is  still  living,  and  now  rec- 
tor at  Hurley,  Dakota.  The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  church  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  committees  were  appointed  to 
solicit  subscriptions  to  pay  arrearages  of  the 
salaries  of  pastor  and  sexton  and  other  obli- 
gatiors.  In  September  Dr.  Alonzo  Piatt 
was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  vestryman, 
and  April  17,  1843,  he  was  chosen  warden 
together  with  William  A.  Tryon.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  all  efforts  to  secure  a  rector 
were  fruitless.     The  salary  now  offered  was 


$300.      The  g.ey^M.  Schuyler,  of  Marshall,_ 
visited  the  parish  and  prepared  a  class  of 
nine    for    confirmation    at    this   time,  upon 
whom    the    Bishop    soon   after  laid  hands, 
which  then  made  the  membership  thirty  in 
number.      A     brighter    day    was    dawning, 
and  the    Rev.    Francis   H.    Cuming,  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Ann  Arbor,  was  called   May  24, 
1843,  a  salary  of  $400  promised  him,  to  be 
paid  quarterly  in  advance,  and  the  expense 
of  transporting  his  goods  from  Jackson  or 
Detroit  to  this   place.      A  house  had  been    I 
rented,  with  five  acres  of  land,  for  one  dollar    \ 
a  week;     and    the    Doctor    wTas  advised  to 
bring  with  him   everything  he  might  need. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1843,  he  entered 
upon  this  field  of  labor.  Within  the  first 
year  of  the  new  rectorate  it  became  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
church  building.  This  was  accomplished 
by  adding  an  extension  of  twenty  feet  in 
length,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  cut- 
ting the  building  in  two  and  inserting  a 
section,  which  gave  a  total  of  sixty  pews, 
with  an  aggregate  rental  value  of  $791  per 
annum. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  lower  town 
induced  the  parish  officers  to  secure  a  site 
for  church  purposes  farther  south,  and  two 
lots  on  "Prospect  Hill"  were  purchased,] 
which  were  soon  after  exchanged  for  the  I 
present  site.  Early  in  1847  the  Ladies'  /( 
Sewing  Society  loaned  to  the  vestry  for  this  / 
purpose  $200,  which  was  to  be  refunded  as  / 
soon  as  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Bostwick  gave  a  lot  on  the  same 
terms.  The  present  church  building  wras 
first  occupied  in  October,  1848.  In  shape 
it  was  a  parallelogram,  having  the  same 
width  as  now,  but  in  length  extending  from 
the  front  only  about  twenty  feet  beyond  the 
transept  corners.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the 
southwest  corner.  The  formal  consecra- 
tion of  the  edifice  took  place  September 
9,  1849.  Erastus  Hall  was  the  first  sexton 
in  this  building.  For  his  services  in  that 
capacity,  and  as  collector  of  pew  rents,  he 
was  paid  an  annual  stipend  of  $100,  "and 
was  expected  to  furnish,  at  his  own  expense, 
fuel  and  lights  during  his  incumbency.  The 
towers  were  erected  in  1851,  and  four  years 
thereafter  the  building  was  enlarged 'by  the 
addition  of  the  choir  and  transepts,  bring- 
ing it  substantially  to  its  present  cruciform 
plan.      The  entrances  at  the  front  were  near 
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the  towers.  The  old  structure  on  Bron- 
son  street  was  sold,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  the  northeast  corner  of  North 
Division  and  Park  streets,  where,  much 
changed,  it  is  now  used  as  a  shop. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  the  first  pipe  organ 
brought  here  was  placed  in  this  church. 
The  organ  now  in  the  loft  was  placed  there 
in  the  autumn  of  1867,  at  a  cost  of  #4,000. 
It  replaced  the  earlier  one  which  for  seven- 
teen years  had  occupied  the  position  and 
was  sold  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Zee- 
land,  which  still  uses  it  in  services.  In  the 
little  building  on  Bronson  street  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Church  was  a'  member  of  the  choir,  and 
since  the  first  occupancy  of  the  present 
edifice,  writh  few  brief  intermissions,  she  has 
presided  at  the  organ.  About  the  year  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  new  building  Peter 
R.  L.  Peirce  organized  a  choir  with  the  fol- 
lowing members,  in  addition  to  the  organ- 
ist: Soprano,  Mrs.  P.  R.  L.  Peirce;  altos, 
Misses  Thirza  Moore  and  Emma  Rathbun; 
tenor,  Fred.  McConnell;  bass,  P.  R.  L. 
Peirce  and  A.  Hosford  Smith.  The  first 
bell  was  purchased  in  1850,  and  weighed 
1,020  pounds.  The  one  now  in  use  was 
substituted  for  it  in  1865.  Its  w7eight  is 
1,327  pounds,  and  it  cost  $500  above  the 
value  of  the  metal  in  the  old  bell. 

Early  in  1850  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  State  Legislature,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  acade- 
mic, collegiate,  and  theological  learning,  to 
be  located  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  known  as 
St.  Mark's  College.  The  incorporators 
were  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  was 
ex-officio  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  seventeen  others,  the  Rector  of 
the  parish  and  James  M.  Nelson,  George 
Kendall  and  Alonzo  Piatt  representing  Kent 
county,  the  remaining  thirteen  being  chosen 
from  ten  other  counties  to  the  eastward  and 
southward.  This  was  immediately  put  into 
active  operation,  so  far  as  pertained  to 
the  female  branch,  under  the  supervision  of 
two  young  ladies  as  teachers,  in  a  house  on 
Lyon  street,  east  of  Division.  There  were 
fifty  pupils  in  attendance.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  the  trustees  elected  the 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Taylor,  who  had  been  Dr. 
Cuming's  assistant  for  a  couple  of  years, 
President  of  the  College,  and  completed 
arrangements  for  opening  the  male  depart- 
ment, with  D.  D.  Van  Antwerp  as  principal, 
and  forty  pupils  enrolled.      The  vestry  and 


Sunday  School  rooms  adjoining  the  church 
were  used  for  this  branch  of  the  preparatory 
school.  For  a  year  or  more  the  college 
seemed  to.  flourish.  The  catalogue  for 
1851-52  shows  an  enrollment  of  224  stu- 
dents, of  whom  98  were  males  and  126 
females.  The  faculty  were  as  follows: 
Charles  C.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  President,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy;  Francis  H.  Cuming,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Moral  arid  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy; David  D.  Van  Antwerp,  A.  B.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew;  Daniel 
B.  Lyon,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Political 
Economy;  Aaron  R.  Van  Antwerp,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Primary  Department;  Miss 
Jeanette  A.  Hollister,  Principal  of  the  Fe- 
male Department  and  Teacher  of  French; 
Miss  Thirza  Moore,  Assistant.  The  curric- 
ulum embraced  a  full  course  of  instruction 
in  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  theology.  Other 
departments,  embracing  law  and  medicine, 
were  projected.  This  institution  did  excel- 
lent work  for  two  and  a  half  years.  In  the 
second  year  the  prospect  of  development  and 
permanence  w7as  so  fair  that  suitable  college 
buildings  wTere  deemed  necessary,  and  a  site 
was  obtained  near  the  corner  of  Lyon  street 
and  College  avenue,  but  the  patronage  fell 
off,  and  as  there  was  no  endowment  to  sus- 
tain the  enterprise,  and  the  income  fell 
short  of  the  required  sum,  its  career  was 
terminated. 

In  May,  1861,  Dr.  Cuming  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  accept  the  chaplaincy 
of  the  Third  Michigan  Infantry,  and  went 
with  his  regiment  to  the  front.  He  ten- 
dered his  resignation  in  October  following, 
and  the  acceptance  closed  a  pastorate  of 
eighteen  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
labored  assiduously,  day  and  night,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
for  St.  Mark's.  His  work  had  been  crowned 
with  success,  and  he  had  seen  the  parish, 
starting  from  a  single  score  of  communi- 
cants, increase  to  a  membership  of  nearly 
three  hundred.  His  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  following  year,  is  recorded  on  the 
mural  tablet  seen  in  the  south  transept, 
placed  there  in  loving  remembrance  by  a 
society  known  as  the  Corban  Guild.  The 
Doctor  was  too  advanced  in  years  to  bear 
the  continued  exposure  incident  to  camp 
life,  and  would  not  accept  such  indulgences 
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as  from  his  position  he  might  have  enjoyed, 
but  lived  as  his  men  did.  This  brought 
on  an  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

FRANCIS  H.  CUMING  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  October  28,  1799.  When  a 
youth  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Rudd,  D.  D.,  at  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  and  educated  for  the  ministry.  He 
was  ordained  as  Deacon  at  19  years  of  age, 
and  in  1820  advanced  to  the  priesthood  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Afterward  he  was  pastor 
successively  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  and  LeRoy,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  1833, 
and  for  several  years,  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  the  first  Rector  of  Calvary 
Church.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  in  1843  came  to  Grand  Rapids. 
Here  he  at  once  won  recognition  as  a 
devoted  and  energetic  church  leader,  and 
also  as  a  sagacious  business  man;  and  here 
he  maintained  a  prominent  and  influential 
position,  in  both  religious  and  secular 
society  while  he  lived.  In  1855  he  was 
honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity by  an  eastern  college.  He  wras  an 
earnest  and  impressive  preacher,  an  ener- 
getic business  man,  a  steadfast  friend,  and 
in  his  family  and  among  neighbors  affec- 
tionate, warm-hearted  and  generous;  posi- 
tive and  unbending  but  courteous  in  manner, 
yet  familiar,  frank  and  social  upon  acquaint- 
ance and  intimacy.  When  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  he  went  with  the  Third  Michigan 
Infantry  as  Chaplain;  but  shortly  was  com- 
pelled by  failing  health  to  retire  and  come 
home,  where  he  rapidly  sank  to  his  death, 
whichoccurred  August  26,  1862.  Mr.  Cum- 
ing married  Jan.  31,  1822,  at  Auburn,  New 
York,  Caroline  A.  Hulbert.  She  died  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26,  1827,  leaving 
one  son,  Thomas  B.  Cuming,  who  died  at 
Omaha  in  March,  1858,  being  at  the  time 
Secretary  and  acting  Governor  of  Nebraska 
Territory.  He  again  married,  April  6,  1831, 
Charlotte  Hart,  who  survived  him,  and  died 
in  this  city  in  1883,  leaving  five  daughters, 
of  whom  two,  Mary  H.  and  Emily  J., 
occup}7  the  homestead  on  Bostwick  street, 
now  known  as-  "Crescent  Heights,"  just 
northeast  of  Crescent  Park. 

During  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Cuming,  the  pulpit  was  ably 
filled  by  the  Rev.  David  Clarkson  until  the 
spring  of  1862,  when  his  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  from  active  duty. 
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Dr.  Josiah  P.  Tustin  accepted  a  call  to 
St.  Mark's  in  July,  1863,  and  remained  until 
1870,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  enj'03'  the 
benefit  of  foreign  travel.  During  his  pas- 
torate St.  Paul's  Memorial  Chapel  on  Turner 
street  was  established  as  a  mission,  for 
which  St.  Mark's  church  erected  the  present 
church  building  in  1869.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  in  1870,  and  in  1871 
its  congregation  became  an  independent 
parish.  This  Rector  greatly  endeared  him- 
self to  his  flock  and  others  by  his  zeal,  cul 
ture  and  Christian  character. 

For  four  months  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  Gerrit  E.^Peters;  and  in  Octo- 
ber following,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Earp  entered 
upon  a  rectorate  of  six  and  a  half  years. 
The  Rector  felt  that  immediate,  persistent 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  secure  for  the 
church  an  abiding  place  in  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  city.  Grace  Mission  was  started 
in  1 87 1,  and  organized  as  Grace  church  in 
1875.  The  chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
was  built  in  1873,  which  in  1886  became  a 
distinct  and  separate  parish,  organized  under 
the  name  of  Trinity. 

The  year  1872  was  given  to  enlarging, 
repairing,  and  beautif}nng  St.  Mark's  church 
edifice,  and  the  erection  of  the  chapel  at  the 
southeast  corner.  These  involved  an  expen- 
diture of  about  $36,000,  one- third  of  which 
sum  was  provided  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, the  other  two-thirds  remaining  as  an 
indebtedness,  secured  by  mortgage  upon 
the  realty.  While  the  repairs  were  in  pro- 
gress, services  were  conducted  in  the  Hol- 
land church  building  on  Bostwick  street, 
now  VanDriele's  warehouse,  wThich  had  been 
vacated  by  the  Second  Reformed  Church  in 
November,  1871.  St.  Mark's  Church  occu- 
pied it  in  Ma}7,  1872,  and  until  their  return 
to  their  own  renovated  sanctuary.  St. 
Mark's  wras  formally  reopened  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1873. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  St.  Mark's  Ves- 
try, May,  13,  1873,  it  was  unanimously 
"Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Diocese."  The  subject  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Diocesan  Con  - 
vention  of  that  year,  by  P.  R.  L.  Peirce,  a 
delegate  from  this  parish,  supported  by  Dr. 
L.  C.  Chapin,  of  Kalamazoo;  discussed,  and 
laid  over  to  the  next  convention.  The  For- 
tieth Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
Michigan  was  held  in  St.  Mark's  Church, 
and    the    division   was    then    agreed  upon, 
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under  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Peirce, 
seconded  by  S.  L.  Fuller.  The  constitution 
and  canons    relative    to   such    cases    being 

|  complied  with,  the  Bishop  signified  his 
assent,  and  the  new  Diocese,  called  "West- 
ern Michigan,"  was  created.  Pursuant  to 
a  call  by  the  Bishop,  a  special  convention 
was  held  in  this  church,  December  2,  1874, 
to  perfect  its  organization  and  elect  a 
Bishop.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  Rev. 
George  DeNormandie  Gillespie,  D.  D., 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Ann  Arbor, 
who  was  consecrated  in  this  building,  on 
St.  Matthias'  Day,  February  24,  1875. 

The  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Earp 
was  one  of  remarkable  aggressiveness.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusual  physical  and  mental 
vigor  and  of  untiring  zeal.  But  the  parish 
was  overtaken  by  the  financial  panic  of 
1873  with  a  debt  of  $20,000  on  its  hands, 
incurred  for  church  improvements  and 
enterprises.  On  Easter  Day,  1877,  Mr. 
Earp  bade  his  parish  farewell,  and  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  George 
D.  E.  Mortimer.  The  circumstances  just 
mentioned  had  produced  a  depressive  effect. 
The  indebtedness  was  somewhat  reduced, 
but  the  varied  and  urgent  claims  upon  the 
church  for  pecuniary  help  prevented  its 
removal.  The  liberality  of  the  parishioners 
was  great,  but  the  load  was  not  a  light  one; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  four 
years,  1877  to  1880,  the  sum  of  $48,000 
passed  through  the  church  treasury,  the 
secured  indebtedness,   at   the    end  of   that 

•period,  remained  at  $22,000  including  a 
mortgage  of  $4,000  on  the  rectory  at  41  Shel- 
don street.  Mr.  Mortimer  retired  in  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  having  rendered  earnest,  faithful 
service  to  this  people  for  the  space  of  three 
and  a  half  years.  The  vestry  extended  a 
call  to  the  Rev.  Spruille  Burford,  of  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  who  accepted  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Advent, 
1880.  He  at  once  declared  war  against  the 
church  debt.  The  effect  was  seen  at  Easter, 
when  $16,500  found  their  way  into  the 
offertory.  The  valuable  rectory  already 
mentioned  was  turned  by  sale  into  assets  to 
meet  their  liabilities.  The  liquidation  of 
this  indebtedness  brought  great  relief  and 
inspired  new  hope.  On  All  Saints'  Day, 
1883,  the  "surpliced  choir"  made  its  appear- 
ance, being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Diocese.  The  present  rectory,  northeast 
corner  of  Lyon  and  Bostwick  streets,  was 


purchased  in  the  spring  of  1884  of  D.  P. 
Clay.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  the  Epi- 
phany tide  of  1886  Mr.  Burford  ended  his 
rectorship  to  accept  a  call  to  St.  Timothy's 
Church,  New  York  city.  He  was  assisted 
from  November,  1881,  till  January,  1883, 
by  the  Rev.  James  B.  Mead,  a  young  cler- 
gyman, and  from  January,  1883  until  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  the  rector's  classmate,  the  Rev. 
Peter  MacFarlane,  rendered  him  valuable 
assistance,  and  organized  and  trained  the 
surpliced  choir.  During  his  five  years  there 
were  added  to  the  church  214  members  by 
confirmation;  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
for  church  purposes  aggregated  nearly 
$57,000,  and  the  charitable  and  benevolent 
associations  and  societies  connected  with  the 
parish  were  augmented  and  strengthened, 
while  others  were  set  in  motion.  For  six- 
teen months  prior  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Burford,  the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  DeRosset 
was  assistant  minister,  but  after  Dr.  Fair 
was  installed  he  accepted  a  call  South,  and 
the  new  Rector  of  St.  Mark's,  who  came 
from  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  was  alone  in  his  care  for  this 
flock. 

The  Rev.  Campbell  Fair,  D.  D.,  assumed 
charge  of  the  church  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1886,  and  Mr.  DeRosset  remained  until 
January,  1887. 

A  mission  had  for  several  years  been 
founded  and  nurtured  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Mark's  in  the  village  of  Newaygo.  Sev- 
eral new  fields  have  since  been  entered. 
Services  are  held  in  Sparta  and  Rockford, 
and  missions  have  been  established  and 
maintained  in  Walker  townshi'p  and  the 
town  of  Paris.  Mission  work  was  in  1888 
begun  in  New  England  Hall  on  Plainfield 
avenue.  The  suburban  mission  in  Oakdale 
Park  was  new  ground  also  occupied  in  1888. 
The  Rev.  W.  Ball  Wright  was  the  Rec- 
tor's assistant  from  March,  1889,  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  since  which  Dr.  Fair  per- 
forms the  labors  of  the  parish,  wTith  only  the 
aid  of  lay  readers  of  his  own  church. 

The  last  census  of  the  parish  reports  667 
communicants,  of  whom  235  are  male  and 
432  female;  400  families,  and  1,400  adult 
and  550  young  parishioners;  a  total  of  1,950, 
of  whom  1,870  are  baptized.  The  Sunday 
school  enrolls  483  pupils.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  for  parochial-  and  diocesan  purpo- 
ses were  over  $18,000,  and  the  stipend 
for    1889    was    met    by    free  will    offerings 
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sent  to  the  Rector  personally,  amounting 
to  $3,600.  The  property  owned  by  the 
church  is — the  church  and  grounds,  valued 
at  $65,000;  the  rectory,  worth  $12,000, 
upon  which  there  is  an  indebtedness  of 
$3,000,  and  the  Church  Home  and  Hospital, 
$50,000.  Of  the  1,300  sittings,  800  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  $6,500,  while,  500 
are  reserved  as  free  seats. 

The  church  is  officered  as  follows:  War- 
dens, Wm.  R.  Shelby  and  Edwin  F.  Uhl; 
Vestrymen,  W.  F.  Bulkley,  C.  W.  Calkins, 
J.  W.  Champlin,  E.  Crofton  Fox,  P.  C. 
Fuller,  F.  Letellier,  T.  J.  O'Brien,  and  C. 
G.  A.  Voigt.  C.  A.  Torrey  superintends 
the  Sunday  school,  and  his  wife  is  President 
of  the  sewing  school  that  meets  weekly  on 
Saturday,  at  9  a.  m.  At  the  head  of  the 
North  Grand  Rapids  Sunday  school,  in 
"New  England  Hall,"  is  J.  Huntley  Rus- 
sell, i 

The  educational  idea  of  1850  has  so  far 
revived  that  in  1888  the  Rector's  wish  was 
carried  out,  and  a  scheme  set  in  operation 
which  gave  existence  to  St.  Mark's  Academy 
for  Girls  and  Bo}'s.  In  1887  a  beginning 
was  made  with  a  small  class  of  children, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1888  a  school  was  fully 
organized,  which  was  attended  by  47  pupils, 
whose  tuition  fees  defrayed  the  expenses. 
The  school  is  under  the  religious  care  of  the 
Rector,  and  the  present  departments  and 
teachers  are:  English  Course,  and  Latin, 
Miss  M.  B.  V.  Martin  (Principal);  Kinder- 
garten, Miss  Bella  Webster;  General  Assist- 
ant, Miss  Nellie  Campbell;  Vocal  Music, 
Mrs.  Cora  Bliss  Wenham. 

GRACE   CHURCH EPISCOPAL. 

NORTHEAST  COKNKR  OFCHERKY  AND  SOUTH  I.AIAYETTE  STREETS. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Earp,  then  Rector  of 
St.  Mark's,  in  October,  1873,  instituted  a 
mission  work  in  the  old  Public  School  build- 
ing, northeast  corner  of  Wealthy  avenue 
and  Prospect  street,  which  was  the  origin 
of  Grace  Church.  It  received  some  aid 
from  St.  Mark's,  more  from  its  Rector,  and 
the  balance  required  from  interested  persons. 
Thus  fostered,  the  enterprise  succeeded,  and 
February  15,  1875,  was  organized  as  a 
church,  with  thirteen  charter  members,  and 
the  following  vestrymen  chosen:  T.I.  Tan- 
ner, C.  B.  Mosher,  A.  J.  Mitchell,  William 
Luther,  J.  M.  Crane,  G.  W.  Hardy,  and 
C.  Tanner.  The  present  grounds,  having 
a  frontage  of   115  feet  on  South   Lafayette 


street,  were  then  bought.  The  founder  of 
the  mission  was  its  leader  and  minister  until 
March,  1874.  Since  then  the  following 
Rectors  have  labored  here:  The  Revs.  Seth 
S.  Chapin,  from  March,  1874,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1875;  W.  H.  Knowlton,  September, 
1875,  to  March,  1879;  Charles  W.  Ward, 
June,  ^879,  to  September,  1880;  F.  C. 
Coolbaugh,  December,  1880,  to  September, 
1886;  G.  W.  West,  February,  1887,  to 
September,  1887;  T.  J.  Knapp,  D.  D.,  Jan- 
uary, 1888— now  in  charge. 

The  present  brick  house  of  worship,  that 
will  seat  340,  and  with  its  site  is  estimated 
at  $10,000,  was  built  in  1877-78,  the  corner 
stone  being  laid  in  September,  1877,  and  in 
1884  a  pleasant  rectory  was  added,  situated 
south  of  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  #2,500, 
making  the  total  value  of  the  property  now 
about  $15,000.  The  strength  of  the  church 
is  as  shown  by  its  statistics  here  given: 
Number  connected  with  the  parish  415,  of 
whom  225  are  communicants,  and  155  Sun- 
day school  scholars.  The  annual  income  is 
$2,000,  the  seats  are  free,  and  there  is  a 
small  debt  on  the  rectory.  List  of  officers: 
Wardens,  Jacob  Kleinhans  and  William 
Raiguel;  Treasurer,  F.  C  Stratton;  Super- 
intendent of  Sunday  School,  H.  C.  Johnson. 
The  societies  that  are  performing  effective 
work  in  their  various  departments  bear 
the  names  of  The  Ladies'  Society,  The 
Young  People's  Guild,  and  The  Pansv 
Guild. 

ST.     PAUL'S    MEMORIAL    CHURCH  EPISCOPAL. 

TURNER    STREET,    BETWEEN    THIRD    AND    EOl.'RTH    STREETS. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  P.  Tustin, 
D.  D.,  is  connected  with  this  church  as  its 
founder,  when  he  was  Rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church.  A  mission  was  established  there 
in  1869,  and  the  building  of  a  chapel  then 
begun,  which  was  consecrated  February  3, 
1870,  and  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  ten  memorial  windows,  one 
of  which  commemorates  the  devoted  life  and 
faithful  labors  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Cuming, 
D.  D.,  and  another  the  character  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clarkson,  a  venerable  and  beloved 
retired  army  chaplain,  who  resided  here 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and  in 
1861-62  supplied  St.  Mark's  Church.  Its 
seating  capacity  is  250,  and  the  present 
value  of  the  property  is  about  $3,000.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  1871,  the  church  was 
organized,   the  following  eleven  gentlemen 
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signing  the  articles  of  association:  Nathan- 
iel Fisk,  M.  Thistle,  W.  R.  Scribner,  Geo. 
M.  Stuart,  E.  Anderson,  John  B.  Folger, 
A.  T.  Leggett,  N.  B.  Scribner,  Wm.  R. 
Walker,  E.  Marvin,  and  R.  H.  Fowle.  The 
Rev.  Sidney  Beckwith  was  their  first  Rec- 
tor, and  the  succession  in  the  pastorate  is  as 
follows:  The  Revs.  S.  Beckwith,  1871-79; 
Eugene  Babcock,  1879-80;  A.  Wetherbee, 
1880-82;  P.  MacFarlane,  Assistant  at  St. 
Mark's,  1883;  Norman  Jefferson,  1883-84; 
J.  Rice  Taylor,  1885-88.  After  Easter, 
1888,  until  March,  1890,  the  services  were 
conducted  by  C.  A.  Eaton,  a  lay  reader, 
who  also  superintended  the  Sunday  school, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Knapp, 
D.  D.,  Rector  in  charge  since  October, 
1888.  The  seats  are  all  free,  and  the  church 
is  without  debt.  The  membership  numbers 
98,  the  congregation  185,  and  the  Sunday 
school  enrollment  94.  The  receipts  for 
1889  were  $855.44. 

TRINITY    CHURCH EPISCOPAL. 

NORTHEAST  CORNER  OK  EAST  BRIDGE  STREET  AM")  COLLEGE  AVKNTK. 

This  is  one  of  the  children  of  St.  Mark's 
Church.  The  house  of  worship  was  erected 
in  1873.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  May  3,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 10  it  was  consecrated  by  him  as 
"The  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd," 
where  a  Sunday  School  was  maintained  and 
occasional  services  were  given  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  George  D.  Gillespie,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  and  the  various  rectors  of  the  city, 
chiefly  by  those  of  St.  Mark's  Church.  The 
original  seating  capacity  was  about  175,  but 
the  mission  Sunday  School  grew  in  impor- 
tance and  numbers,  consequently  the  edifice 
was  so  much  enlarged  in  1883  as  to  accom- 
modate 275  persons.  The  title  of  the  prop- 
erty, now  valued  at  $6,000,  and  held  without 
any  debt,  is  vested  in  "The  Association  of 
the  Diocese  of  Western  Michigan."  In 
1885  the  present  parochial  organization  was 
created,  and  the  Rev.  Sidney  H.  Woodford 
became  its  Rector,  assisted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  church  by  Wardens  Andrew  W.  John- 
ston and  Remey  J  ares,  and  Vestrymen 
Thomas  Friant,  Zenas  G.  Winsor  and  D.  O. 
Sproat.  The  strength  of  the  church  may 
be  gathered  from  the  statistics  which  fol- 
low: Families  fifty-six,  parishioners  250, 
communicants  fifty-eight,  and  a  Sunday 
School  enrolling  sixty- two  scholars,  of  which 


Andrew  Johnston  is  the  Superintendent. 
The  annual  income  for  all  purposes  amounts 
to  $1,500,  no  part  of  which  is  derived  from 
pewT  rentals,  as  the  free  seat  system  is  in 
operation.  The  entire  parish  is  further 
organized  into  a  single  society  called  Trinity 
Church  Guild,  the  details  of  whose  work  are 
managed  by  committees.  The  Rev.  S.  H. 
Woodford  resigned  in  July,  1889,  and  was 
succeeded  November  17  by  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Johnston. 

OAK  DALE    PARK  —  EPISCOPAL. 

Soon  after  the  platting  of  this  Park,  St. 
Mark's  Church,  through  its  pastor,  was  the 
pioneer  in  establishing  a  mission  there. 
There  being  no  accommodations  for  a  Sun- 
day school,  the  regular  church  service  was 
held  in  the  residence  of  John  Nelson,  the 
Post  Office  of  South  Grand  Rapids.  This 
met  with  such  encouragement  that  a  suitable 
house  of  worship  became  necessary.  Ac- 
cordingly Messrs.  Wilson  Brothers  gave  a 
lot  50  by  125  feet  on  the  corner  of  Seymour 
street  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue  for  a 
chapel;  the  residents  of  that  section  built 
the  stone  foundations  in  March,  1889,  and 
on  its  completion,  furnished  the  house,  leav- 
ing the  mother  church  to  furnish  the  mate- 
rials and  defray  the  expense  of  building.  It 
was  dedicated  in  May,  1889,  and,  as  a  mis- 
sion, still  belongs  to  St.  Mark's  parish, 
whose  Rector  or  assistant  has  conducted 
its  regular  services.  The  church  edifice  is 
built  in  cruciform  shape,  modern  style, 
adorned  with  a  tower  65  feet  in  height,  and 
has  240  sittings.  The  congregation  num- 
bers 70  worshipers. 

HEBREW    CONGREGATION TEMPLE     EMANUEL. 

SOUTHEAST    CORNER    OK    FOUNTAIN    AND    RANSOM    STREETS. 

This  organization  dates  from  October  2, 
1 87 1,  when  a  meeting  was  held  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Geis,  at 
No.  i,Bronson  street  (now  Crescent  avenue). 
The  seventeen  gentlemen  wTho  founded  the 
church  were  the  officers  first  chosen,  to-wit: 
President,  Julius  Houseman;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Benjamin  Geis;  Treasurer,  Jacob 
Barth;  Secretary,  Jacob  I.  Levi;  Trustees, 
Moses  May,  Nathan  Rodman  and  Henry  S. 
Pressburg;  and  besides  these,  Jacob  Wolf, 
A.  Leavitt,  B.  Heart,  J.  Kuppenheimer,  D. 
M.  Amberg,  Henry  Weil,  Isaac  C.  Levi, 
A.  Rodman,  S.  A.  Hart,  and  H.  Kuppen- 
heimer.     Their  first  place   of  worship  was 
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Peirce's  Concert  Hall  on  Canal  street, 
which  was  formally  dedicated  July  19,  1872, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Epstein  of  Milwaukee,  and 
which  they  occupied  until  Sept.  1,  1875, 
then  removing  to  Godfrey's  Block,  second 
floor,    on    Ionia   street,   one   door  south    of 


TEMI'LK    EMANUEL-— BUILT    IN    1882. 


Monroe  street.  In  this  capacious  and  neatly 
furnished  hall  they  grew  prosperously  and 
remained  until  August  28,  1882,  when  they 
entered  their  beautiful  synagogue,  whose 
dedication,  according  to  the  ritual,  and  with 
other  interesting  services,  made  September 
15,  1882,  a  most  memorable  day  in  their 
history.      This  edifice  has  a  seating  capacity 


of  300,  and  a  debt  of  only  $2,500.      Of  the 
300    Hebrews  in    this    city,    about  250   are 
attached  to  this  congregation,   thirty-six  of 
whom  are  enrolled  as  members,  and  forty  as 
Sunday    school  scholars.       In    the  Sunday 
school,  of  which  G.  A.  Berwin  is  Superin- 
tendent, Hebrew  is  taught,  thus  educating 
the  entire  congregation  for  its  worship,  as 
conducted  in  Hebrew7,  German  and  English. 
The  members  are   obliged   to  pay  a  fixed 
amount  annually,  which  entitles  them  to  a 
family  seat.       Their  yearly  income  ranges 
1,500    to    $2,000.       The    following 
Rabbis  have  been  their  pas- 
tors:  Revs.  W.  Weinstein, 
from  October  13,  1872,   to 
October  1,  1874;  E.Gerech- 
ter,  from  Nov.    1,    1874,  to 
August  1,  1880;  N.  I.  Ben- 
son,  from  August  1,  1880, 
to  August  1 , 1 88 1 ;  M.  Moses, 
from  August  1,  1881,  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1882;  B.  Cohn,  from 
November  1,    1882,  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1885;   N.  Rosenau, 
from   March    1,    1886,    and 
still  in  charge.      The  pres- 
ent officers  are:   D.  M.  Am- 
berg,  President;  A.S.Davis, 
Vice  -  President;     Isaac  C. 
Levi,     Treasurer;     A.     M. 
Amberg,  Secretary;  Joseph 
Houseman,  B.  Allen,  Abra- 
ham    May    and    J.     Wolf, 
Trustees.       Mrs.    Joseph 
Houseman  is  the  President 
of    the     only    society    con- 
nected   with     the    church, 
viz:    The   Hebrew    Ladies' 
Benevolent  Association. 
Between  Orthodox  and  Re- 
formed Judaism,   this  con- 
gregation have  made  choice 
of  the  latter,  which  aims  to 
modernize  the  creed,  ritual 
and  customs  of  their  wor- 
ship, and  claims  to  be  the 
progressive    wing    of    the 
Jewish  Church  of  our  day. 

Some  fifteen  gentlemen  and  their  families, 
residing  mostly  on  the  West  Side,  how- 
ever, remain  attached  to  the  Orthodox 
party,  and  hence  have  no  ecclesiastical  fel- 
lowship with  Temple  Emanuel,  but  secure 
the  services  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  to  con- 
duct the    solemnities    of  their  annual  holy 
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days,  which  fall  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October. 


GERMAN 


eyaxckuical  Lutheran  church  ok 

1M.MANUEI, 


COKNKK  OK  KAST  KKUKJK  AND  NORTH  DIY1SK 


The  founding  of  this  church  dates  from 
March,  1856.  On  the  nth  of  May  their 
first  pastor  entered  upon  his  office  here,  and 
the  church  was  incorporated  Jun?  15,  1856, 
as  "St.  Imnianuel's  Church,"  by  fifty-two 
members.  The  first  Trustees  were  Chris- 
tian G.  Blickle,  Christoph  Kusterer,  Henry 
Bremer,  John  Schneider,  Christian  Kusterer 
and  Frederick  Oesterle.  This  church, belong- 
ing to  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  adheres  to  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  all  the 
symbolical  books  of  original  Lutheranism; 
observes  monthly  communion,  the  Church 
Year,  and  the  31st  of  October  as  Reforma- 
tion or  Luther's  Day.  The  terms  of  admis- 
sion are  very  strict,  requiring  previous 
instruction  in  the  parochial  school,  and  under 
the  personal  care  of  the  pastor,  in  Bible 
History,  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  of 
the  church.  In  accordance  with  these  views 
of  the  necessity  of  thorough  preparation  for 
church  membership,  are  their  practices. 
The  pastor  instructs  the  entire  congregation 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  except  the  first  of, 
the  month,  in  the  catechism,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  Sunday  School.  The 
parochial  schools  of  the  church  provide  for 
a  course  in  German  and  English,  and  all 
the  ordinary  studies  of  those  languages,  and 
thorough  daily  drill  in  Bible  History,  the 
Catechism,  Scripture  recitations  and  hymns 
of  the  church.  This  system,  so  popular 
among  the  Lutherans,  and  believed  by  them 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  aims  to  furnish  a  Christian  educa- 
tion, such  as  our  public  school  system  ren- 
ders impossible. 

The  officers  of  the  church  include  four 
Church  Wardens,  at  present  Adolph  Mes- 
serschmidt,  Daniel  Buehler,  Gottlieb  Blickle 
and  Albert  Schroeder,  and  five  Trustees,  now 
John  Sehler,  William  Herpolsheimer,  Henry 
Fiebig,  Charles  Stein  and  Frederick  Krekel. 
These,  with  the  School  Board  of  three  mem- 
bers, now  Julius  Faenger,  Julius  Friedrich 
and  Robert  Bauer,  and  the  pastor,  consti- 
tute the  Church  Council,  having  advisory 
and  executive  power,  the  congregation  meet- 
ing the  first  Sunday  afternoon  of  every 
month  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


The  building  of  a  small  church  edifice 
was  begun  in  September,  1857,  and  finished 
early  in  1858.  Henry  Bremer  and  Chris- 
toph Kusterer  were  the  building  committee, 
the  plan  was  designed  by  Peter  R.  L.  Peirce, 
and  Friedrich  Killinger,  a  member  of  the 
church,  was  the  builder.  A  transept  was . 
added  in  1872,  making  its  seating  capacity 
450,  and  in  the  basement  a  school  room  for 
ninety  pupils. 

The  numerical  growth  of  the  school  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  congregation  have  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  valuable  property  and 
equipments  for  their  work.  The  congrega- 
tion owned  until  April,  1889,  three  lots  on 
East  Bridge  street,  corner  of  North  Divis- 
ion, 150  by  180  feet,  upon  which,  besides 
the  church,  were  a  commodious  frame  build- 
ing for  the  residence  of  the  pastor  and  the 
principal  of  the  school;  also  a  frame  school 
house  on  East  Bridge  street,  having  two 
rooms  for  160  pupils,  and  apartments  for 
the  teacher.  In  May,  1889,  plans  first 
formed  in  December  preceding,  '  and  now 
matured,  began  to  be  carried  out.  The 
house  and  lot  directly  south  was  bought  for 
a  parsonage  for  $5,400;  the  old  church  was 
moved  to  a  temporary  site,  loaned  gratuit- 
ously by  W.  G.  Herpolsheimer,  on  North 
Ionia  street,  in  rear  of  Kusterer' s  brewery; 
the  old  residence  of  pastor  and  teacher  was 
moved  to  the  westward  of  the  school  house 
on  Bridge  street,  and  work  was  commenced 
in  June  on  a  new  brick  house  of  worship,  on 
the  old  site,  to  cost-  about  $20,000,  and 
$5,000  is  to  be  expended  for  bell  and  organ. 
The  sum  of  $30,000  was  raised  to  provide 
for  this  outlay.  This  property  has  a  value 
of  about  $45,000. 

A  few  years  since  they  purchased  three 
lots,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Pettibone 
streets,  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  west 
side,  and  erected  upon  this  site  a  two-story 
brick  veneered  school  house,  40  by  80  feet, 
whose  first  floor  will  accommodate  100 
children,  and  the  second  is  the  residence  of 
the  teacher.  The  value  of  this  property  is 
$5,000,  one-half  of  which  is  paid.  During 
the  winter  the  pastor  holds  regular  services 
here  on  the  second  Sunday  evening  of  every 
month. 

The  following  six  pastors  have  ministered 
to  this  people:  The  Revs.  F.  W.  Richmann, 
1856  to  1858;  W.  Achenbach,  1859  to  1863; 
J.  L.  Daib,  1863  to  1870;  A.  Crull,  1871  to 
1873;     H.    Koch,    1873   to   1884;     C.  J.  T. 
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Frincke,  the  present  able  incumbent,  since 
1884. 

The  church  has  been  weakened,  numer- 
ically, twice  in  its  history.  First,  in  1858, 
when  a  number  of  members,  holding  views 
inconsistent  with  the  standards  of  the  church, 
seceded  and  organized  the  German  Meth- 
odist Church  on  the  west  side,  now  on 
Scribner  street.  However,  several  of  these 
returned  after  a  season.  Again,  in  1880, 
when  the  German  Church  of  St.  John,  on 
Mt.  Vernon  street,  was  organized  out  of 
elements  dissatisfied  with  the  discipline  of 
this  church.  Yet  the  church  is  strong,  as 
appears  from  these  figures:  Number  of 
male  voters,  105;  of  communicants,  650; 
and  of  adherents,  1,200.  Since  its  origin, 
1,686  children  have  been  baptized  and  572 
persons  confirmed,  and  it  has  sent  out  mem- 
bers who  have  founded  churches  of  this 
order  in  Grand  Haven,  Caledonia  and 
Lisbon. 

st.  john's  evangelical  Lutheran  church. 

ON    MT.    VMKNON    NEAR    WKST    IJRIDGK    STKIiKl. 

A  party  dissatisfied  with  the  discipline  of 
the  church  of  Immanuel,  German  Lutheran, 
with  which  they  had  long  been  identified, 
came  out  of  that  church  and  were  organized 
under  the  above  name,  June  20,  t88o,  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Mueller,  who  became  their 
pastor  and  served  until  October  1,  1884. 
This  congregation  is  connected  with  the 
German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Prominent  among  the  leaders  of  this 
new  movement  were  the  present  officers, 
Frederick  Schuster,  Emil  Rebentisch,  Ed- 
ward Rebentisch,  Wilhelm  Groggel,  Wm. 
Fritz,  Samuel  Heruth,  Henry  Bohne,  and 
also  Paul  Waltz,  John  Zinzer,  Peter  Weber, 
Wm.  Echternach  and  Frederick  Faulhaber. 
A  house  of  worship  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  June,  1881.  It  is  a  substantial 
brick  edifice  surmounted  by  a  spire,  seats 
400,  and  cost  $10,000,  on  which  there  is  an 
indebtedness  of  $7,000.  The  seats  were 
made  free,  and  the  revenues  of  the  church 
are  about  $1,200  per  annum.  In  1888  a 
parsonage,  costing  $2,000,  was  built  on  the 
lot  adjoining  the  house  of  worship — on  the 
north,  No.  10  Mt.  Vernon  street.  After  the 
first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Carl  Grauer  served 
them  until  July,  1885,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Louis  Bach,  from  October  of  that 
year  until  October,  1886.  The  Rev.  Adolph 
Schmidt  was  appointed  Nov.  28,   1886,  and 


in  addition  to  his  ministerial  work,  taught 
the  church  school  of  twenty  pupils,  which  is 
held  in  the  basement  of  the  church,  five 
days  of  the  week.  The  total  number  con- 
nected with  the  parish  is  about  400,  of  whom 
sixty-five  are  communicants,  and  seventy- 
five  are  scholars  of  the  Sunday  school,  of 
w7hich  Frederick  Schuster  is  Superintend- 
ent, while  the  families  more  closely  attached 
to  the  church  are  about  fifty  or  sixty.  The 
Rev.  A.  Schmidt  resigned  in  October,  1889, 
and  was  succeeded  Nov.  6  by  the  Rev. 
David  Greiner,  who  has  charge  of  the.  same 
classes  of  work  as  had  his  predecessor. 

SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

SOUTHWEST    CORNER     OK    COl'RT    AM)    VALLEY    STREETS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871,  Carl  Nordberg, 
a  sea  captain,  came  from  New  York  or 
Boston  to  reside  here.  He  forthwith  zeal- 
ously interested  himself  in  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  his  Swedish  countrymen  here.  He 
boarded  in  a  Swedish  family  by  the  name  of 
Hempel,  and  in  their  dwelling  gathered  his 
countrymen  for  religious  services.  The 
fruits  of  his  efforts  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter  or  early  spring,  when  the 
ladies  of  the  circle  thus  drawn  together 
organized  a  sewing  society,  which  still  exists, 
-to  raise  funds  for  missionary  work  among 
the  Swedes  of  this  city.  Soon  after,  differ- 
ent ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Augustinian  Synod  of  America,  residing  at 
Chicago  and  elsewhere,  were  induced  to  visit 
them  for  this  purpose  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  During  one  of  these  missionary  visits 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Erikson,  of  Chicago,  and 
under  his  direction,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1873,  sixteen  members  organized  and  were 
incorporated  under  above  name.  J.  New- 
berg  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  society, 
and  C.  Hakenson,  Secretary,  each  for  one 
year.  The  next  day  they  purchased  the 
site  of  the  old  church  on  Sinclair  street 
for  $500,  the  first  payment  of  $50  being 
made  by  the  sewing  society,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  solicit  for  a  building  fund. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  and  signed  by 
five  gentlemen,  to  wit:  John  Newberg,  Chas. 
Hakenson,  Emil  Kilstrom,  A.  J.  Anderson, 
and  C.  J.  Lindberg.  In  January,  1874, 
they  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  N.  A. 
Yongberg,  pastor  of  the  churches  at  White- 
hall and  Lisbon,  for  one  day  every  other 
week,  at  a  salary  of  $150  per  annum,  and  it 
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for  one  year  granted 
sum    of    $250.      Mr. 
autumn  of   1885,  and 


of  the  church  at  Sparta,  was  secured  at  a 
salary  of  $300,  giving  to  this  church  half  his 
time.  In  the  fall  of  1884  their  pastor  moved 
to  this  city  to  devote  his  chief  attention  to 
this  church.  Accordingly  the  congregation 
raised  his  salary  to  $400,  and  the  Conference 


SWEDISH    EVANGELICAL    HTHEKAN — Hl'If-T    IN 


was  resolved  that  the  meetings,  before  held 
in  private  residences,  should  be  held  in  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  at  the  corner  of 
East  Bridge  and  Division  streets,  they  pay- 
ing a  rent  of  $2  for  every  meeting  held 
therein.  This  movement  proved  so  satis- 
factory that  the  society  resolved  on  Sep- 
tember 7th  of  same  year  to  erect  a  church 
edifice,  36  feet  by  60,  20  feet  high.  Its  cost 
was  $3, 500.      In  1 880  the  Rev.  A.  Hult,  pastor 


missionary  aid  in  the 
Hult  resigned  in  the 
was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Norlin,  who  com- 
menced labor  here  in  July, 
1886,  and  is  still  in  charge. 
In  1888  the  church  had  an  in- 
come of  about  $900,  of  which 
$125  was  devoted  to  benevo- 
lence. The  250  sittings  of 
the  old  church  were  free. 
The  communicants  are  ninety 
in  number,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  parishioners  one  hundred 
and  forty.  The  Sunday  school 
has  forty  scholars,  of  which  J. 
A.  Wennerstrom  is  Superin- 
tendent. The  officers  are: 
the  pastor,  Chairman;  Emil 
Kilstrom,  Treasurer;  John 
Newberg,  Secretary. 

In  June,  1889,  the  initiatory 
step  toward  a  change  of  loca- 
tion was  taken,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  site  at  the  corner 
of  Court  and  Valley  streets, 
upon  which  the  building  of  a 
church  was  begun  in  July. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid 
according  to  their  ritual,  and 
with  appropriate  addresses, 
August  25.  This  is  a  brick 
veneered  building,  40  by  70 
feet,  with  a  basement,  adorned 
with  a  spire  ninety- five  feet  in 
height,  which  contains  a  bell. 
It  will  seat  600,  and  cost 
about  $6,000,  making  the  prop- 
erty worth  about  $8, 000.  Hav- 
ing worshiped  in  the  old  home 
until  the  new  was  completed,  the  congre- 
gation entered  the  latter  December  22, 
1889. 

SWKDISH     EVANGELICAL    MISSIONARY    CONGRE- 
GATION. 

NO.   43  BROADWAY,   OPPOSITE  FIRST"  STREET. 

This  congregation  is  composed  of  Danes 
and  Swedes,  who  for  a  considerable  time 
held  religious  meetings  in  the  basement  of 
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the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Scribner 
street.  An  organization  was  founded  June 
12,  1880,  which  belongs  to  the  Lutheran 
body  known  as  The  Swedish  Evangelical 
Mission  Confederation  of  America.  In  the 
year  1883  their  church  edifice  was  erected, 
which  is  a  small,  plain,  frame  structure,  but 
well  adapted  to  their  needs.  It  has  seats 
for  300  worshipers,  and  cost  $2,000.  With 
the  grounds  attached  it  is  worth  $3,000. 
This  sanctuary  was  dedicated  November  2, 
1883.  The  membership  is  no,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday  School, 
of  which  C.  J.  Lundgren  is  superintendent, 
is  forty.  Its  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Staberg,  closed- his  labors  among  them  May 
1,  1889,  after  which  the  church  was  supplied 
by  their  own  local  preacher,  J.  W.  Swansen, 
until  October  1,  when  the  Rev.  Claus  Nyren 
was  engaged  as  supply  until  another  pastor 
shall  assume  charge.  J.  Rose  is  President, 
and  John  Town  ell,  Clerk,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  annual  contributions  of  the 
church  for  all  purposes  are  abo.ut  $1,500. 

FREE    METHODIST    CHURCH. 

IN   HALL  OVER  39  WEST  BRIDGE  STREET. 

The  first  class  of  this  church  was  organ- 
ized in  the  winter  of  1886,  and  in  October, 
1888,  was  incorporated,  after  the  election 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  They  remain  with- 
out property  and  without  a  resident  pastor, 
having  been  supplied  by  some  minister  of 
the  rural  charges  with  which  they  have  been 
connected.  At  first  they  were  so  combined 
with  the  church  at  Sparta,  in  this  county, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Chapman  held  service 
here  in  a  private  residence  on  the  corner  of 
Fremont  and  Seventh  streets.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  Rev.  H.  D.  F.  Gaffin,  also  of 
Sparta,  supplied  the  congregation,  then  wor- 
shiping in  a  hall  at  33 t  West  Bridge  street. 
In  the  fall  of  1887  they  were  connected  with 
the  Sand  Creek  charge,  and  receiving  the 
ministrations  of  the  Rev.  E.  Thirkettlc,  a 
local  deacon.  Soon  afterward  they  removed 
to  No.  55  West  Bridge  street,  and  held  their 
meetings  in  Mack's  photograph  gallery,  and 
later  to  their  present  place  of  worship,  No. 
39  West  Bridge  street.  The  Rev.  E.  Thir- 
kettle  continues  to  supply  them,  preaching 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  attending  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  his  other  appointments. 
Their  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  F.  Gaf- 
fin, now  Presiding  Elder,  residing  at  Coop- 
ersville,  retains  a  deep  interest  in  this  work 


and  aids  it  by  his  counsel  and  frequent 
visits.  He  also  oonducts  their  quarterly 
meetings.  With  all  their  drawbacks  they 
have  made  the  gratifying  progress  shown  by 
a  membership  of  about  thirty,  a  congrega- 
tion of  about  eighty,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance at  their  Sunday  School  of  twenty-five. 
In  addition  to  Sunday  services  under  the 
leadership  of  their  pastor,  Sunday  evening* 
and  week-day  prayer  meetings  are  held  at 
the  residences  of  members.  The  church  is 
officered  as  follows:  Mrs.  James  Frederick, 
Sunday  School  Superintendent;  T.  F.  Eas- 
ton,  Ira  Thompson,  David  Carlisle,  Talbot 
Owen,  John  Sharrets,  James  Frederick  and 
S.  B.  Shaw,  Trustees. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

NORTHEAST  CORNER  OF  TURNER  AND  CROSBY  STREETS. 

A  Band  of  Hope,  organized  in  April,  1873, 
for  Sunday  School  work,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  denomination  of  above  name,  was 
the  origin  and  germ  of  this  church.  The 
Rev.  Harry  R.  Stevens,  then  pastor  of  the 
"Walker  Circuit  of  the  Michigan  Confer- 
ence of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection 
of  America,"  accompanied  by  Horace  Aus- 
tin, a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  made  this  beginning.  In 
November  following  a  small  building,  de- 
signed for  a  Sunday  School  room,  was 
erected  on  their  present  site,  but  upon 
its  completion  the  original  movers  were 
encouraged  to  organize  a  church,  which  took 
place  November  29,  1873,  and  it  was  called 
the  "First  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of 
Grand  Rapids  City. ' '  The  articles  of  Asso- 
ciation were  signed  by  H.  R.  Stevens,  Otis 
Smith,  Lewis  C.  Hudson,  Van  N.  Miller, 
Horace  Austin, .  Daniel  Hahnes.  On  the 
15th  of  the  succeeding  month  the  five  last 
named  wrere  chosen  to  constitute  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  when  the  more  formal  organiza- 
tion was  effected, .  with  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Stevens  as  pastor,  who  remained  until  the 
autumn  of  1875.  His  successors  have  been: 
The  Revs.  J.  B.  Selleck,  from  the  fall  of 
1875  until  the  spring  of  1876,  "home  sup- 
ply" until  the  fall  of  the  latter  year;  Obed 
Tapley,  from  1876  to  1878;  H.  H.  Bement, 
1878  to  1880;  C.  L.  Preston,  1880  to  1881; 
William  Wing,  1881  to  1883;  R.  H.  Ross, 
1883  to  1884;  O.  S.  Grinnell,  1884  to  1885, 
six   months,   and   S.    B.    Shaw  six  months; 

B.  C.  Robbins,  1885  to  1887,  and  the  Rev. 

C.  L.  Preston  since  1887. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1874  revival  meetings 
'were  held,  which  resulted  in  eighty  conver- 
sions and  so  large  an  accession  of  members 
that  a  church  edifice  was  built,  which  was 
dedicated  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the 
Rev.  Adam  Crooks,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
officiating.  The  new  house  of  worship  was 
a  building  of  30  by  44  feet,  to  which  the 
original  Sunday  School  room  of  18  by  26 
feet  whs  attached,  and  has  since  served  as  a 
parlor  and  for  prayer  and  class  meeting  pur- 
poses, and  can  be  thrown  open  so  as  to 
increase  the  seats  to  the  number  of  230. 
This  property  is  now  estimated  at  $2,000. 
Joined  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  but  facing 
Crosby  street,  is  a  parsonage  worth,  with  the 
site,  $1,000.  The  church  has  enjoyed  fre- 
quent revivals.  Its  membership  is  reported 
at  about  150.  The  Sunday  School,  of 
which  J.  W.  Sherwood  has  for  several  years 
been  superintendent,  has  seventy-five  schol- 
ars. The  amount  annually  raised,  under  the 
free  seat  system,  is  $500.  For  three  years  past 
this  church  has  been  united  with  one  in  the 
town  of  Walker,  2  T/>  miles  out,  forming  one 
charge,  and  the  pastor  preaches  at  each 
twice  a  week.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  members  of  the  city  church  reside  in  the 
country. 

DIVISION    STREET    M.     K.     CHURCH. 

SOI  THEAST    CORNER    OF    DIVISION    AND     FOUNTAIN    STREETS. 

The  history  of  this  church  is  the  history 
of  early  Methodism  in  this  city.  It  was  the 
pioneer  mission,  and  has  been  the  fruitful 
mother  of  several  now  full-grown  and  strong 
churches.  In  August,  1835,  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference, which  then  embraced  the  Ann 
Arbor  District,  resolved  to  enter  this  field, 
and  formed  the  "Grand  River  Mission," 
extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the 
river.  The  Rev.  Osbond  Monett  was  placed 
in  charge,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Colclazer 
was  made  its  Presiding  Elder.  Mr.  Monett' s 
preaching  stations  were*  Portland,  Ionia, 
Grand  Rapids,  Grandville  and  Grand  Haven. 
He  rode  his  circuit  around  once  in  four 
weeks,  and  held  services  in  the  primitive  log 
cabins  of  the  settlers,  then  "few  and  far 
between."  Eastern  people  settled  here  in 
great  number,  and  among  them  were  a  few 
devout  and  stanch  Methodists,  whose  arrival 
was  the  signal  for  organized  work  in  the 
growing  town.  Accordingly  in  the  winter 
of  J  835-36  Mr.  Monett  founded  the  first  M. 
E.  church  here,  constituted  by  the  following 


six  members:  Mehetable  Stone,  Wm.  C. 
Davidson,  Diantha  Davidson,  Knowlton  S. 
Pettibone,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Pettibone  and  Mrs. 
Eliphalet  H.  Turner.  Their  meetings  were 
held  in  the  upper  part  of  Henry  Stone's 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Kent  street,  between 
Bridge  and  Bronson  streets.  This  is,  there- 
fore, the  oldest  English  speaking  Protestant 
organization  here. 

In  1836  the  Michigan  Conference  was 
created,  and  at  its  first  session,  in  Detroit,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  A.  Seaborne  was  appointed 
missionary  to  this  charge,  but  one  year  later 
was  expelled.  He  was  succeeded  in  1837 
by  the  Rev.  Orrin  Mitchell,  whose  Presid- 
ing Elder,  S.  P.  Shaw,  had  charge  of  the 
"Flint  River  District,"  then  created,  which 
embraced  Grand  River  Valley  as  far  west  as 
Grandville.  To  innumerable  hardships  and 
privations  of  his  itinerant  life  was  added  the 
loss  of  his  horse,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  Mr.  Mitchell  gained  an  extensive 
experience  as  a  pedestrian  on  his  large  cir- 
cuit. His  successor  was  the  Rev.  James  H. 
Freese,  appointed  in  1838,  and  during  his 
term,  in  May*  following,  the  first  Quarterly 
Conference  was  held  at  Grandville,  attended 
by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Pilcher,  P.  E.,  the  mis- 
sionary, and  James  Ewing,  class  leader. 
Knowlton  S.  Pettibone,  Moses  H.  Russell 
and  Thomas  Buxton  were  then  appointed 
stewards  of  the  Grand  Rapids  church. 

In  1839  two  missionaries  w7ere  sent,  Ran- 
som R.  Richards  and  Allen  Staples,  and 
during  their  stay  the  first  reported  revival 
occurred  in  this  field  and  added  many  to  the 
membership,  reported  as  fifty-five  in  Sep- 
tember, 1838.  The  first  trustees  recorded 
in"  1839  were  Wm.  C.  Davidson,  Jas.  Ewing, 
K.  S.  Pettibone,  Robert  I.  Shoemaker  and 
Harry  Dean.  In  1840  we  find  among  the 
stewards  the  new  names  of  Joseph  Brown, 
Wesley  Fallass,  H.  I.  Judson,  Cabel  Page, 
Lewis  M.  Pike  ( "exhorter"),  Thomas  H. 
Castle,  Ira  H.  Maxfield,  and  Alex.  Deane. 

The  preachers  sent  in  September,  1840, 
were  Elliott  M.  Crippen  and  Daniel  Bush. 
At  this  time  the  use  of  the  Court  House  on 
the  Public  Square  was  secured  for  services, 
which  made  Grand  Rapids  headquarters  for 
the  mission  and  added  the  privilege  of  regu- 
lar Sunday  services,  nineteen  preachers  in 
all  serving  within  the  bounds  of  the  mission. 
As  there  were  no  churches  and  only  three 
school  houses  to  be  had,  ordinary  meetings 
were  held  in  private  houses,  but  barns  were 
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resorted  to  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
crowds  eager  to  enjoy  the  spiritual  feast  of 
the  quarterly  meetings.  Mr.  Bush's  labors 
and  trying  journeys  through  trackless  for- 
ests, or  along  trails  indicated  commonly  by 
blazed  trees,  through  streams  forded  or 
ferried,  or  carried  over  by  his  swimming 
horse,  were  in  that  year  sweetened  by  the 
receipt  of  $20,  all  told,  "wild-cat"  money, 
which  he  was  happy  to  sell  for  25  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

The  Methodists,  in  1841,  bought  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Division  street  church,  of 
Thomas  Smith  of  New  York,  for  $200,  pay- 
ing one-half  in  cash,  and  giving  a  mortgage 
on  the  lot  for  the  balance.  Next,  steps 
were  taken  to  build  a  suitable  "meeting- 
house," which  for  want  of  funds  was  not 
completed  that  year.  However,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  finances  of  the  church  was 
made  June  25,  1842,  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing, showing  a  total  of  $840  subscribed  for 
the  building,  of  which  $463  had  then  been 
expended,  and  $310  uncollected  was  consid- 
ered good.  Certainly  they  did  nobly  for  one. 
year,  for  the  additional  sum  of  $  186. 49  was 
raised  that  year  and  divided  between  Pre- 
siding Elder  Jas.  F.  Davidson  and  the  two 
missionaries,  as  follows:  to  the  first,  $24; 
to  the  second,  $43.57:  and  to  the  third,  on 
account  of  his  larger  family,  Si  18.92.  The 
rule  at  this  time  was  to  allow  for  the  preacher 
$100,  for  his  wife  the  same,  and  for  young 
children  $16  each.  In  August  the  returned 
Presiding  Elder  brought  with  him  as  circuit 
preacher  the  Rev.  Franklin  Gage,  a  muscu- 
lar as  well  as  spiritual  laborer.  He  gave 
careful  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties,  and 
also  devoted  much  time  and  manual  labor 
to  the  completion  of  the  house  of  worship, 
whose  dedica  tion  he  was  privileged  to  witness 
in  June,  1843,  though  without  the  comfort  of 
church  seal's  as  yet  secured.  The  ceremo- 
nies were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  James  V. 
Watson,  a  man  of  ability  then  residing  here 
in  superannuated  relation  on  account  of 
ill  health.  From  1840  to  this  date  we 
find  among  the  officers  the  new  names  of 
Anthony  Yerkes,  "exhorter;"  Thomas  Stock- 
ing and  Dudley  Newton,  stewards;  Joseph 
Escott,  class  leader,  and  a  little  later, 
Matthew  Van  Amburg,  steward,  with  Milo 
White,  Horatio  Brooks,  ^Samuel  B.  Ball, 
Henry  G.  Stone  and  P.  Mulford,  stewards, 
chosen  Nov.  11,  1843,  and  a  corresponding 
accession  of  members.      The  Conference  in 


1843  sent  Mr.  Gage  again,  and  also  the  Rev. 
D.  Whitlock,  with  Larmon  Chatfield  as 
Presiding  Elder. 

In  January,  1844,  the  quarterly  meeting 
held  at  Grandville  estimated  the  sum 
required  for  the  year's  support  of  their  min- 
isters at  $476,  and  made  an  assessment  upon 
the  several  classes  of  this  place  and  vicinity, 
but  the  receipts  were  not  reported.  Two 
accessions,  worthy  of  special  mention,  rein- 
forced the  organization  in  1843  and  1844. 
In  1843  Gaius  S.  Deane,  and  in  May,  1844, 
Luman  R.  Atwater,  came  with  their  families 
from  the  village  of  Lyons,  where  they  had 
been  pioneer  Methodists  since  June,  1837. 
The  former  was,  on  January  11,  1845,  made 
a  steward,  and  ever  after  until  his  noble  life 
was  closed,  March  23,  1883,  served  as  an 
official  member.  Mr.  Atwater  was,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  elected  to  the  superi-ntend- 
ency  of  the  Sunday  School,  in  which  he  was 
uninterruptedly  continued  by  vote  of  the 
people  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  June 
of  that  year,  the  15th,  Seth  Reed,  a  young 
member  of  some  class  in  the  circuit,  was 
licensed  to  preach. 

The  year  1844  was  full  of  interesting  devel- 
opments, among  them  the  displacement  of  the 
wooden  benches — used  from  the  day  of  ded- 
ication until  that  summer.  Only  by  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  financial  needs  of  the 
treasury  and  the  prospect  of  great  relief  to 
a  few  of  the  brethren,  who  had  borne  an 
excessive  share  of  the  burden,  did  the  Board 
carry  the  day  in  favor  of  the  rental  system. 
The  experiment  of  one  year  was  remarkably 
successful,  $676  having  been  raised  for  cur- 
rent expenses  and  a  neat  sum  also  to  pay  in 
part  for  the  new  pews.  In  September,  the 
salary  of  the  preacher,  then  the  Rev.  Andrew 
M.  Fitch,  was  fixed  at  $350,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  organization 
the  minister  was  paid  in  full.  He  was  also 
provided  with  a  parsonage,  a  house  rented 
for  the  purpose  on  the  east  side  of  Kent 
street,  between  Bridge  and  Bronson  streets, 
and  the  further  allowance  of  $100  for  table 
expenses  !  Such  rapid  and  great  strides  had 
been  taken  by  the  mission  as  to  beget  the 
conviction  that  it  ought  now  to  become  a 
"station"  and  self-supporting,  which  was 
effected  Nov.  8,  1844,  at  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing held  in  the  church,  and  the  following 
Board  of  Stewards  was  chosen:  Charles  P. 
Babcock,  Wm.  C.  Davidson,  James  Ewing, 
Samuel    B.     Ball,    Henry    G.    Stone,    and 
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Horatio  Brooks;  also  trustees,  Ball,  Bab- 
cock,  D.  D.  Van  Allen,  G.  S.  Deane,  David- 
son, Stone  and  Harry  Dean.  The  name 
then  adopted  was  k 'First  M.  E.  Church  of 
Grand  Rapids."  The  strength  of  the  Sun- 
day school  was  then  forty  scholars  and  eight 
teachers.  The  painting  of  the  church  was 
attended  to  in  the  summer  of  1845.  Both 
the  Presiding  Elder  and  minister  were 
returned  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  the  district, 
before  Shiawassee,  took  the  name  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Among  the  stewards  of  the  board 
then  chosen,  we  for  the  first  time  meet  the 
names  of  Joel  Ranney,  A.  C.  Westlake  and 
L.  R.  Atwater,  who  was  made  recording 
steward,  and  then  began  that  accurate  work 
which  led  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  his 
church,!  December  22,  1882,  to  elect  him  to 
the  new  office  of  church  historian. 

The  mortgage  on  the  lot  remained  unpaid, 
and  on  March  26,  1846,  both  church  and 
ground  were  sold  under  the  hammer  of 
Sheriff  C.  P.  Babcock.  But,  if  Mr.  Atwater 
was  to  record  history,  he  was  there  also  to 
make  history,  and  give  a  delightful  turn  to 
a  disagreeable  affair,  for  he  purchased  the 
property  and  deeded  it  to  the  trustees. 

In  1846  Mr.  Chatfield  returned  as  Pre- 
siding Elder,  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  E.  Parker 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  station,  remain- 
ing but  one  year.  It  may  have  been  fortu- 
nate for  him  and  his  people  that  he  was 
single,  for  the  treasury  was  so  low  that  two 
brethren  offered  their  services  as  sexton  free 
of  charge,  each  for  one  year,  in  which  posi- 
tion they  afterward  often  supplied  fuel  from 
their  own  wood  piles,  carrying  it  to  the 
church  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  Rev.  James  Shaw  came  in  the  fall  of 
1847  as  Presiding  Elder,  and  Myron  B. 
Camburn  as  pastor — a  single  and  unordained 
man.  A  "protracted  meeting"  was  held 
that  winter  under  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Cowles  as 
leader,  which  resulted  in  seventy  professed 
conversions,  -  forty  of  whom  united  with  this 
church.  In  August,  1848,  the  ladies  made 
the  purchase  of  a  parsonage  lot,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fountain  and  Bostwick 
streets,  for  $100.  We  pass  on  to  the  con- 
ference appointment  of  Geo.  Bradley,  Pre- 
siding Elder,  and  Reuben  Reynolds  as  their 
minister  in  1848. 

In  September,  1849,  James  Summerfield, 
a  single  and  unordained  preacher  of  Irish 
birth,  took  charge,  under  the  former  Pre- 
siding Elder.      His  successor,  in   1850,  was 


the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Blades,  David  Burns 
Pre3iding  Elder.  The  pastor's  salary  was 
fixed  at  $364,  and  a  house,  rented  at  $90. 
Mr.  Blades  was  very  popular,  and  so  suc- 
cessful that  in  the  summer  of  1851  an  addi- 
tion of  sixteen  feet  was  built  on  the  front  of 
the  house,  making  the  seating  capacity  225. 
There  was  also  a  gallery  or  choir  loft,  from 
which  G.  S.  Deane,  chorister,  Miss  Ellen 
L.  Deane  with  melodeon,  John  Simonds, 
bass  viol,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  R.  Atwater,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Ball  and  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Sanford,  discoursed  music,  in  which  they 
wrere  heartily  joined  by  the  voices  of  the 
congregation.  Their  pastor's  term  expired 
by  the  limitation  then  fixed  by  the  General 
Conference  at  two  years,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Eldred — 
former  Presiding  Elder  continuing — under 
whose  ministry  there  was  a  great  awakening, 
ninety-four  professing  conversion.  After 
the  regular  probationary  period  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  admitted  as  members. 

The  necessity  of  building  a  parsonage  was 
considered  by  the  trustees  in  March,  1853, 
when  it  was  decided  to  erect  one  of  brick, 
two  stories  high,  25  by  32  feet  in  size,  on 
the  lot  purchased  by  the  ladies,  and  Mr. 
Atwater  was  appointed  as  the  Building 
Committee.  The  work  was  commenced 
July  6,  1853,  and  when  the  frame  was 
enclosed  both  autumn  and  the  funds  were 
at  an  end.  The  ministers  of  the  year  suc- 
ceeded themselves  in  September.  The 
report  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  mentions  $52  expended  for  a 
sexton  and  $7  for  fuel,  indicating  a  growing 
appreciation  of  such  important  services.  In 
1854  there  was  a  change  of  Presiding  Elder 
and  pastor;  the  Elder  now  sent  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Penfield;  pastor,  the  Rev.  Resin 
Sapp.  The  latter  was  an  able  minister, 
highly  acceptable  to  his  parishioners,  and 
continued  to  render  faithful  service  for  two 
years.  As  the  manse  was  not  completed, 
the  parson  and  his  family  were  boarded  until 
the  last  of  December,  when  they  enjoyed  a 
mid- winter  removal  to  a  residence  provided. 
The  regular  expenditures  of  that  year  were 
$653.50,  and  there  is  an  item  of  $23  for 
"melodeon- music."  At  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ference of  June  30,  1855,  L.  R.  Atwater's 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  read- 
ing thus: 

Resolved,  That  a  second  M.  E.  church  be  organ- 
ized on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  that  the  next 
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Conference  appoint  a  preacher  to  the  charge,  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Elder  a  suitable  man 
can  be  had  for  the  place. 

There  had  been  Methodists  on  the  West 
Side  several  years,  and  in  1853  pastor  Eldred 
began  holding  service  there,  when  three 
classes  were  formed  and  a  Sunday  school 
was  organized.  These  had  grown  so  that 
the  mother  church  lost  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  her  members,  who  were  dismissed  to 
form  the  "West  Charge." 

Mr.  Sapp's  second  year  was  prosperous, 
thirty-six  persons  joining  during  his  term. 
The  Rev.  Jeremy  Boynton  followed  him  in 
October,  1856,  receiving  the  average  stipend 
of  $445,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  gave 
place  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Morgan,  now  super- 
annuated and  residing  here.  The  years 
1856,  1857  and  1858  were  a  period  of  decline. 
In  i860  the  church  was  bereft  of  its  Presid- 
ing Elder,  John  K.  Gillett,  who  died  of 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  at  the  parsonage, 
June  27.  He  received  his  appointment 
Sept.  4,  1859.  At  that  Conference  the  Rev. 
Myron  A.  Daugherty  was  appointed  pastor. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  extraordinary  talent, 
courage  and  force.  When  he  returned  for 
a  second  year,  the  appreciation  of  his  con- 
gregation was  evinced  by  raising  his  salary 
to  $800,  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage.  In 
1 861,  Oct.  17,  Presiding  Elder  M.  B.  Cam- 
burn,  their  pastor  in  1847,  died  here  after 
one  year  of  service  in  his  new  relation, 
beloved  and  honored  as  a  devoted  Christian 
minister.  The  second  year  of  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty's  pastorate  was  prosperous,  and  at  its 
close  the  officers  adopted  resolutions  expres- 
sing the  esteem  in  which  all  the  congrega- 
tion held  him.  The  parish  had  now  grown 
to  such  proportion  and  importance  as  to 
invite  the  Annual  Conference  to  accept  their 
hospitalities  in  1862,  which  was  done.  In 
October,  1861,  the  Rev.  Harrison  Morgan 
was  sent  to  the  district  as  Presiding  Elder, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Latham  to  this  charge 
as  pastor. 

The  Annual  Conference  convened  here  in 
October,  1862,  Bishop  Levi  Scott  presiding, 
and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Rork  was  appointed  to 
this  charge.  He  was  succeeded  in  1863  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Robinson.  He  had  just 
served  two  years  in  the  Second  street  church 
of  the  city.  His  salary  was  $700  per  annum 
during  the  next  two  years.  This  brings  us 
to  the  Conference  season  of  1865,  when  the 
Rev.    Israel    Cogshall    was    commissioned 


Presiding  Elder,  and  for  four  years  made 
himself  felt  throughout  his  district  as  a 
power  for  good.  The  pastor  then  appointed 
was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jennings,  who  came 
to  his  task  in  broken  health  and  much  suf- 
fering, so  that  he  could  endure  the  strain 
but  one  year,  and  in  1867,  May  23,  departed 
this  life.  There  followed  him  in  September, 
1866,  the. Rev.  Andrew  J.  Eldred,  an  old 
friend  of  1852-53,  and  they  voted  him  $1,200 
for  the  first  year.  His  work  told  in  the 
increase  of  membership,  for  in  March  fifty 
Sunday  school  scholars  were  reported  as 
converts,  and  the  total  gain  of  the  year  was 
129,  and  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented 
outlay  of  $2,300,  there  was  a  balance  of 
$250  in  the  treasury  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year. 

This  numerical  growth  and  financial  pros- 
perity suggested  the  building  of  the  pres- 
ent church  edifice.  During  that  winter 
of  1866-67  Julius  Berkey,  O.  R.  Wilmarth 
and  T.  TradewTell  visited  several  towns  to 
obtain  a  suitable  plan,  and  recommended 
one  of  an  edifice  to  cost  $60,000.  This  was 
endorsed,  and,  subscriptions  having  war- 
ranted it,  early  in  the  summer  of  1867  the 
old  church  was  moved  to  a  lot  in  the  rear 
and  used  until  the  new  structure  was  ready 
to  shelter  them.  Before  winter  the  founda- 
tion and  floor  timbers  were  in  place.  Work 
upon  the  walls  commenced  early  in  the 
spring  of  1868.  Presiding  Elder  Cogshall 
laid  the  corner-stone  May  16,  1868.  On  the 
last  day  of  1868  the  Sunday  School  held  a 
farewell  meeting  in  their  meeting-house,  and 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1869,  the  congregation 
went  "out  of  the  old  house  into  the  new," 
the  basement  being  then  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  the  formal  opening  occurred 
June  23,  1869,  Bishop  E.  R.  Ames  officiat- 
ing. In  September  the  Annual  Conference 
assembled  in  these  rooms.  In  order  to 
realize  on  their  parsonage  for  aid  in  build- 
ing, the  brick  manse  was  sold  in  i860  for 
$3,300  and  a  house  in  the  rear  of  the  church 
was  purchased  for  $2,500  on  ten  years  time 
at  ten  per  cent.  The  first  occupant  of  the 
new  pulpit,  who  came  in  the  fall  of  1869, 
was  the  Rev.  George  B.  Jocelyn,  D.  D., 
■who  for  the  five  preceding  years  had  been 
President  of  Albion  College,  to  which  office 
he  returned  after  a  two  years'  pastorate 
here,  serving  in  that  important  position  until 
his  death,  January  27,  1877.  The  Doctor 
was  a  man  of  unusual  scholarship  and  cul- 
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ture,  a  fine  orator,  and  an  earnest  winner  of 
souls.  The  congregation,  to  complete  the 
auditorium,  issued  bonds  bearing  10  per 
cent,  interest,  July  i,  1869,  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000,  which  were  readily  taken,  and 
this  work  was  resumed,  so  that  in  1870, 
June  20,  the  dedication  took  place,  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  M.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  as  preacher 
for  the  occasion,  and  a  very  liberal  response 
was  made  to  the  usual  Methodist  appeal  at 
such  a  time.  On  the  22d  of  August  a  $3,000 
organ  was  placed  in  position. 

In  the  fall  of  1S71  the  Rev.  Henry  F. 
Spencer  became  their  pastor,  who  served 
efficiently  for  two  and  a  half  years,  when 
his  health  failed.  The  Rev.  Resin  Sapp 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Presiding 
Elder  in  1872,  but  died  here  May  5,  1873. 
In  September,  1874,  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Barnes 
being  Presiding  Elder,  the  Rev.  Thompson 
F.  Hildreth  was  assigned  to  the  work  and 
spent  three  years  with  this  church.  He  was 
an  attractive  speaker,  an  exceedingly  busy 
man,  and  an  ardent  temperance  champion. 
The  next  Conference,  which  convened  in 
this  church  in  September,  1877,  Bishop 
S.  M  Merrill  presiding,  appointed  the  Rev. 
D.  F.  Barnes  to  this  charge.  Mr.  Barnes 
carefully  watched  the  interests  of  his  flock, 
and  by  his  rare  business  tact  and  ability 
proved  a  wise  helper  during  his  two  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Knap- 
pen,  who  served  one  year,  when  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Crook,  D.  D.,  was  appointed,  and 
W.  J.  Aldrich  was  Presiding  Elder.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Quarterly 
Conference  held  April  12,  1880,  declar- 
ing it  advisable  to  organize  what  is  now 
the  Ames  M.  E.  Church,  on  South  Division 
street. 

In  September,  1880,  the  church  secured 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Crook,  D.  D.,  as  pastor,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  cast  off  the  bondage  of 
debt.  Success  crowned  their  efforts,  not 
only  the  bonded  debt  being  canceled,  but 
an  additional  sum  of  $5,000  was  raised  for 
improvements,  chief  of  which  was  the  steam 
heating  apparatus.  The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Joy, 
D.  D.,  entered  upon  the  Presiding  Elder- 
ship of  the  district  in  1881. 

No  one  residing  here  in  October,  1882, 
could  easily  forget  the  excitement  and  sen- 
sation caused  by  the  revival  services  of  "the 
boy  preacher,"  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison. 
From  1883  to  1885  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Gilbert 
was  pastor,  and  in  1885  the  Annual  Confer 


ence  was  held  here  for  the  third  time.  The 
Rev.  J.  I.  Buell  was  made  Presiding  Elder 
and  the  Rev.  John  Graham  pastor  of  this 
church. 

The  removal  of  the  old  meeting-house, 
now  an  annex  of  Gill  &  Greenley's  livery 
stables,  took  place  in  1869,  when  the  late 
James  Kennedy  bought  it  of  the  society  for 
$350.  Several  years  ago  the  old  frame  par- 
sonage was  also  sold,  and  was  taken  to  the 
north  side  of  Fountain  street,  between  Bost- 
wick  and  Ransom. 

Of  the  original  six  members,  Mrs.  Diantha 
Davidson,  widow  of  Wm.  C.  Davidson,  who 
died  in  1888,  is  the  only  survivor,  and  lives 
in  her  ripe  old  age  on  her  farm  near  Grand- 
ville,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Of  the 
later  members,  who  joined  from  1838  to 
1843,  H.  G.  Stone — and  his  wife,  who  came 
in  by  letter  from  the  First  Reformed  Church 
in  i846: — Mrs.  G.  S.  Deane  and  L.  R. 
Atwater  alone  remain.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  526,  and  the  Sunday  School 
reports  360  "scholars  of  all  ages."  The 
parish  is  large,  comprising  some  1,200  per- 
sons. 

The  value  of  the  church  property  is  esti- 
mated at  $55,000,  but  no  parsonage  is  now 
owned  by  the  congregation.  The  expen- 
ditures of  the  last  conference  year  were 
$1,850  for  current  expenses,  and  $2,935  f°r 
pastor,  Presiding  Elder  and  Bishop,  besides 
which  $966  was  contributed  for  various  mis- 
sionary purposes  and  $534 .for  sundry  benev- 
olent objects,  making  a  total  of  $6,285  f°r 
the  year.  About  $800  are  paid  annually  for 
music  by  the  choir,  of  which  Prof.  G.  C. 
Shepard  was  the  leader  for  1889.  A  large 
share  of  the  annual  revenues  is  derived  from 
pew  rentals,  that  system  appearing  to  have 
remained  popular  from  the  first  placing  of 
comfortable  seats  in  the  old  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  there  is  no  indebtedness  to  pro- 
vide for. 

The  following  are  the  -present  officers: 
Board  of  Trustees— L.  R.  Atwater,  Pres- 
ident; W.  G.  Robinson,  Secretary;  Harvey 
Joslin,  Julius  Berkey,  James  Lowe,  A.  R. 
Antisdel,  A.  M.  Apted,  J.  C.  More,  and 
O.  R.  Wilmarth.  Stewards— J.  B.  Ware, 
Chairman;  C.  C.  Wilmot,  Secretary;  E.  G. 
Studley,  W.  G  Beckwith,  L.  F.  Owen, 
W.  F.  Parish,  F.  E.  Tuttle,  J.  W.  Adams, 
E.  H.  Stafford,  J.  C.  Rickenbaugh,  A.  E. 
Yerex,  and  Elvin  Swarthout,  who  is  also 
the  Sunday  School  superintendent. 
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SECOND  STREET  M.    E.    CHURCH. 

NORTHWEST  CORNER  OF  SECOND  AND  Tl'RNER  STREETS. 

Introductory  to  the  history  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  mention  is  made  of 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Penney  and  of 
the  place  where  they  were  rendered.  This 
house  had  been  built  by  stock  subscriptions 
and  was  controlled  by  trustees  chosen  by 
stockholders.  On  Dr.  Penney' s  removal 
from  Grand  Rapids,  the  majority  of  the 
stockholders  gave  him  their  shares  in  part 
payment  for  his  services  to  the  society, 
which  secured  to  him  the  controlling  inter- 
est. Leaving  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his 
son,  Joseph  Penney,  it  was  offered  for  sale. 
A  Methodist  succeeded  in  buying  out  Pen- 
ney's  interest  for  $50,  and  having  unofficially 
proposed  this,  as  an  agent,  trustees  were 
appointed,  who  received  that  amount  in  sub- 
scriptions and  accepted  the  property  in  trust 
for  a  West  Side  Methodist  Church.  For 
this  movement  everything  was  mature,  many 
members  of  the  Division  Street  M.  E. 
Church  residing  in  this  vicinity,  and  a  Meth- 
edist  Episcopal  Sunday  School  and  Sunday 
afternoon  preaching  services  had  for  some 
two  years  been  held  in  that  vacant  building; 
three  classes  had  also  been  formed  there  in 
1853.  All  former  stockholders  consented  to 
the  transfer  and  released  their  claims.  The 
next  important  measure  is  recorded  in  the 
account  given  of  the  action  of  the  Division 
Street  Church  which,  in  1855,  June  30, 
recommended  this,  new  organization. 

Mrs.  Eliphalet  H.  Turner  is  regarded  as 
its  first  member,  but,  though  the  record  was 
burned  in  i860,  it  appears  that  the  follow- 
ing names  should  be  classed  with  hers,  as 
they  occur  in  the  record  of  the  first  quarterly 
meeting  held  for  the  "West  Charge," 
November  10,  1855:  A.  B.  Bidwell  and 
Jonathan  Cook,  class- leaders;  John  D.  Win- 
terburn,  local  deacon;  Baker  Borden,  Henry 
G.  Stone,  Frederick  Rice,  William  Green, 
Jonathan  Blair,  Warren  H.  Congdon  and 
Edward  Roberts,  then  elected  stewards. 
Moses  DeLong  and  Elijah  Foote  were  then 
also  class-leaders,  but  not  at  this  meeting. 
William  C.  Davidson  and  Joseph  Cook  wTere 
also  members  at  that  time.  Henry  G.  Stone, 
now  a  member  again  of  the  parent  churcn, 
was  chosen  Recording  Steward.  The  Rev. 
Amos  Wakefield  was  appointed  late  in  the 
fall  of  1855  as  their  first  pastor,  having  also 
an  appointment  in  Tallmadge  and  one  in 
Walker,  and  B.  Borden  was  then  superin- 


tendent of  the  Sunday  School.  The  Sunday 
School  scholars  of  the  three  appointments 
aggregated  126  in  September,  1856,  and 
there  were  reported  eighty  members,  ten 
probationers,  three  local  preachers,  and  the 
church  building  valued  at  $600.  Later  pas- 
tors were  J.  R.  Savage,  1856-57;  Isaac 
Bennett,  1857-58;  R.  Pengelly,  1858-60; 
J.  T.  Robe,  1860-61;  J.  W.  Robinson, 
1861-63;  $•  Steele,  1863-64;  A.  J.  Van 
Wyck,  part  of  1864-65,  L.  W.  Earl  remain- 
der of  that  year  and  1865-66;  J.  H.  Ross, 
1866  68;  W.  J.  Aldrich,  1868-71;  L.  H. 
Pearce  1871-73;  A.  P.  Moors,  1873-74; 
Geo.  D.  Lee,  1874-75;  D.  Engle,  1875-78; 
J.  W.  Robinson,  1878-80;  Charles  S.  Fox, 
1880-83;  J.  W.  Miller,  1883-86,  J.  A. 
Sprague,  1886-89;  J.  W.  Reid,  1889  and 
now  in  charge. 

During  Mr.  Pengelly' s  pastorate  the 
charge  took  the  name  of  "Bridge  Street," 
and  on  April  3,  1862,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  organized  under  the  corporate  title  of 
"Second  M.  E.  Church,"  etc.,  with  the 
following  members:  Sebra  Rathbun,  Wm. 
A.  Berkey,  Baker  Borden,  Wm.  Harrison, 
George  R.  Congdon,  Hugh  McCulloch, 
George  G.  Graves,  P.  F.  Covell  and  Wm. 
Dunnett.  Under  the  management  of  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Aldrich,  in  1871,  the  present 
parsonage,  corner  of  Turner  and  Third 
streets,  was  secured,  now  valued  at  $3,000, 
though  grounds  for  this  and  the  church  had 
been  bought  before,  and  the  building  of  the 
house  of  worship  was  also  begun  in  1871. 
The  church  had  for  some  years  owned  a 
small  parsonage  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
West  Bridge  and  Mt.  Vernon  streets.  The 
old  house  of  worship  was  bought  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Stave  Company  for  storage 
and  moved  to  the  west  side  of  Front  street, 
near  Buttenvorth  avenue,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  some  ten  or  more  years  since.  For 
want  of  funds,  only  the  basement  could  be 
completed  for  occupancy;  accordingly  it  was 
dedicated  March  10,  1872,  with  a  debt  of 
$5,000.  At  this  time,  owing  to  the  location, 
the  present  name  was  assumed.  In  1887 
the  debt  was  paid  and  the  auditorium  com- 
pleted and  dedicated.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  700.  The  church  has  an  income 
of  about  $2,500  per  annum,  and  property 
valued  at  $47,000;  hence  it  is  in  condition 
to  do  mission  work.  Its  first  undertaking 
of  the  kind  was  in  1887,  when  the  "Joy 
Memorial"     Mission    was     established     in 
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Lawton&  Pomeroy's  Hall,  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fulton  and  Jefferson  streets.  This 
was  so  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Pre- 
siding Elder  Joy  of  this  district.  It  now 
enrolls  120  scholars.  In  1888  the  trustees 
bought  a  lot  on  West  Broadway,  between 
Jefferson  and  Watson  streets,  as  a  site  for  a 
$2, 500  house  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated 
September  1,  1889.  The  following  trus- 
tees had  this  project  in  charge:  James  E. 
Furman,  M.  J.  Ulrich,  A.  M.  Apted,  B.  W. 
Barnard  and  Luke  Palmer. 

On  Fremont  street,  corner  of  Fourth,  a 
mission  was  founded  early  in  1889,  and  later 
transferred  to  Third  street,  near  "Lane 
Avenue,"  which  name  it  now  bears.  It 
enrolls  102  scholars,  and  a  lictle  later  in  the 
year,  "Myrtle  Street"  Mission,  corner  of 
Webster  and  Turner,  having  now  ninety- 
eight  scholars.  Chapels  for  the  last  two 
missions  were  built  in  1889,  and  dedicated 
September  1.  The  sum  of  $3,500  was 
expended  in  the  erection  of  the  three  mis- 
sion chapels.  The  widow  of  the  Revv  Henry 
M.  Joy.  D.  D.,  started  thj  first  building 
project  with  her  offering  of  $250,  and  the 
other  two  were  undertaken  on  the  offer  of 
William  Harrison  to  pay  one- half  the  cost, 
provided  the  lots  were  paid  for.  John  Wid- 
dicomb  became  responsible  for  one-half  of 
one  chapel,  and  the  balance  was  raised  by 
ordinary  methods.  The  statistical  report 
of  the  church  is:  423  members,  376  Sun- 
day School  Scholars  of  all  ages,  and^adher- 
ents  of  the  church  and  its  missions,  about 
2,600.  Both  the  free  seat  and  rental  sys- 
tems are  in  operation,  about  $1,000  being 
the  revenue  from  pew  rents. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of 
William  Harrison,  Baker  Borden,  Jonathan 
Best,  Albert  Coye,  John  Widdicomb,  James 
D.  Robinson,  D.  C.  Du  Pee  and  G.  H. 
Bean.  Stewards- — Wm.  Harrison,  Baker 
Borden,  Wm.  R.  Fox,  A.  A.  Smith,  A. 
French,  Charles  Spencer,  M.  J.  Ulrich, 
Herbert  Whitworth,  John  Campbell,  M.  B. 
Armstrong,  James  E.  Furman,  George  S. 
Gibson,  and  Martin  Gilbertson.  Societies: 
Ladies'  Aid,  President,  Miss  Mary  Watson; 
Woman's  Foreign  Mission,  President,  Mrs. 
Mary  Goodwill;  Children's  Mission  Band, 
President,  May  Stone;  Young  Men's  Band, 
President,  Ora  F.  Bullman;  Young  People's 
Methodist  Alliance,  President,  Herbert 
Whitworth;  Sunday  School  Missionary  Soci- 
ety,   President,    Mrs.    J.    Campbell.      Sun- 
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day  School  Superintendent,  George  S. 
Gibson,  who,  with  John  Whitworth,  is  a 
class-leader,  Gardner  Phillips  serving  in 
that  office  for  the  "Joy  Memorial"  class. 

EAST    STREET    M.     E.     CHURCH. 

EAST    STREET,    NEAR    LAKE    AVENUE. 

Members  of  the  Division  Street  Church, 
residing  in  this  neighborhood,  held  prayer 
meetings  as  early  as  1872  at  the  residence 
of  Peter  Yokom,  on  Cherry  street.  In  1874 
the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  parent 
church  appointed  Trustees  Jan.  19.  This 
new  Board  met  January  22,  1874,.  .at  the 
residence  of  Charles  Barclay;  present:  Peter 
Yokom,  President;  Chas.  B.  Foster,  Secre- 
tary; Chas.  Barclay,  Treasurer;  Paul  H. 
Richens  and  Jas.  B.  Gulliford  (Chas.  W. 
Hurd  and  Levi  S.  Boynton,  also  Trustees, 
not  attending);  also  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Barnes, 
Presiding  Elder.  At  the  next  meeting, 
Feb.  24,  a  Building  Committee  was  appointed 
to  erect  a  chapel  22  by  30  feet,  16  feet  high, 
upon  lots  previously  bought  of  Aruna  Brad- 
ford. Building  wras  begun  without  delay, 
and  ere  great  progress  was  made  the  advice 
of  the  Presiding  Elder  to  enlarge  the  plan 
to  30  by  40  feet  was  adopted,  and  Peter  S. 
Foote  authorized  to  take  charge  of  this 
work.  With  fond  anticipation  all  looked 
for  its  completion  early  in  the  summer,  but 
on  the  1 2th  of  May  a  violent  windstorm 
leveled  the  structure,  just  ready  for  plaster- 
ing, to  the  ground.  Two  days  after,  the 
Trustees  planned  a  building  of  30  by  50 
feet,  to  cost  $3,500,  after  recovering  every-  ( 
thing  possible  from  the  ruins.  On  June  16, 
however,  the  debt  already  incurred  and  a  | 
decline  of  interest,  suggested  a  return  to  the  i 
first  plan  of  20  by  30  feet,  which  was  adopted 
Sept.  5,  and  the  contract  was  let  to  C.  B. 
Foster,  Sept.  28.'  On  the  15th  of  October, 
their  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Fos- 
sen,  arrived,  and  work  on  the  chapel  was 
begun.  The  first  service  was  held  in  a 
small  building  known  as  the  Dunham  school 
house,  half  a  mile  south  of  the  present 
church.  There  was  in  March,  1875,  a  mem- 
bership of  forty-eight.  The  Sunday  school 
was  at  once  organized,  with  the  pastor  for 
Superintendent.  The  new  house  was  dedi- 
cated December  13,  by  the  Rev.  D.  F. 
Barnes,  Presiding  Elder,  who  on  that  occa- 
sion raised  $550  to  pay  for  the  building  of 
the  first  and  the  second  house.  The  next 
day  the  church  held  its  first  Quarterly  Con- 
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ference,  and  elected  Peter  Yokom  Class 
Leader;  also  Stewards:  G.  W.  Dillenback, 
Treasurer;  R.  M.  Beamer,  Recording  Stew- 
ard; P.  P.  Donavin,  J.  H.  Fry,  E.  P.  Par- 
sons, Wm.  Findlater;  and  assistants,  Sarah 
E.  Foster,  Eliza  A.  Richens  and  Mrs.  J. 
Fry.  In  its  first  year  it  received  $225  from 
the  Missionary  Society,  upon  whose  aid  it 
was  dependent  for  a  few  years.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Sprague  took 
charge,  and  served  two  years  with  success. 
In  his  term  the  building  was  lengthened  18 
feet.  From  1877  to  1879,  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Newton  ministered  to  them,  and  cleared 
the  debt  on  the  lots.  He  also  founded  the 
Plainfield  avenue  church  while  here.  Next 
followed  the  Rev.  E.  Wigle,  who  was  reap- 
pointed in  September,  1880,  but  on  account 
of  failing  health  resigned  in  April,  1881; 
whereupon  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Hamilton,  resi- 
dent here,  supplied  the  church  until  Sep- 
tember. From  that  time  until  September, 
1884,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Crawford's  wise  and 
energetic  labors  were  richly  blessed,  as  the 
record  and  results  show.  He  immediately 
proposed  the  building  of  a  church  edifice, 
started  a  subscription,  and  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1883,  work  began;  on  May  8, 
1884,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  Sep- 
tember 30  the  fine  building,  capable  of 
seating  300,  completed  and  furnished,  was 
dedicated,  all  indebtedness  being  provided 
for.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
H.  Carlisle,  who  remained  from  September, 
1884  until  September,  1887,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  D.  Cronk  for  one  year. 
The  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Lee  began  his  labors  in 
September,  1888,  and  wTas  succeeded  in 
1889  by  tne  Rev.  Wm.  Denman.  Each  of 
the  aforenamed  pastors  had  another  preach- 
ing station,  the  first  two  conducting  services 
on  the  West  Side  near  Leonard  street,  the 
others  statedly  filling  a  Sunday  afternoon 
appointment  at  the  Hurd  school  house,  four 
miles  southeast  of  the  city,  where  there  is 
an  organized  class. 

The  property  of  the  church,  consisting  of 
edifice  and  grounds,  is  valued  at  $7,000. 
The  annual  income,  with  free  seats,  is  about 
$1,250.  The  total  number  belonging  to  the 
parish  is  400,  of  whom  175  are  communi- 
cants and  250  Sunday  school  scholars.  The 
societies  of  the  church  are:  Ladies'  Aid, 
Mrs.  M.  Hopkins,  President;  Epworth 
League,  Zoe  E.  Pelton,  President;  Wom- 
an's Foreign  Missionary,  Miss  Geo.  D.  Lee, 


President;  Young  Ladies,  Zoe  E.  Pelton, 
President;  Hampton  Band,  H.  Sophia 
Sprague,  President.  W.  T.  Neeley,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  official  members:  Stewards — 
Dr.  A.  J.  Pressey,  A.  J.  White,  S.  A.  Holt, 
C.  E.  Stone,  Mrs.  I.  Terrell,  Miss  M.  Fisher, 
C.  B.  Foster,  C.  W.  Hood  and  W.  T. 
Neeley.  Trustees — S.  T.  Kinsey,  F.  J. 
Hopkins,  L.  S.  Boynton,  P.  H.  Richens, 
R.  Pickett,  A.  Gaudernand  H.  K.  Whitmer. 

PLAINFIELD    AVENUE    M.     E;    CHURCH. 

SOUTHEAST   CORNER    OF   PLAINFIELD    AVENUE  AND  MADISON    STREET. 

This  church  dates  its  birth  from  October, 
1878,  in  which  month  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Newton,  pastor  of  the  East  Street  M.  E. 
iChurch,  began  to  preach  in  New  England 
Hall,  337  Plainfield  avenue,  and  after  a 
short  time  this  missionary  labor  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  class  of  nine  members, 
auxiliary  to  the  preacher' s  charge,  of  which 
L.  Benjamin  and  H.  Bement  were  the  first 
leaders.  L.  Benjamin  was  also  the  first 
Steward.  During  the  ensuing  winter  revival 
meetings  so  much  increased  the  member- 
ship, that  in  the  early  autumn  of  1879  a 
separate  church  organization  was  effected, 
which  shortly  after  received,  by  appointment 
of  the  Conference,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Warner 
as  its  first  pastor,  who  remained  one  year. 

The  church  still  worshiped  where  the 
beginning  was  made,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1880  the  present  site  was  bought,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  September,  and  before 
winter  the  frame  of  the  structure,  afterward 
to  be  brick- veneered,  was  erected.  The 
legal  incorporation  took  place  Aug.  9,  1880, 
in  New  England  Hall,  when  the  members 
elected  the  following  Trustees:  Lewis  Ben- 
jamin, Henry  P.  Bement,  W.  G.  Saunders, 
Jesse  T.  Rice,  George  W.  Perry,  E.  U. 
Knapp  and  John  Trauger.  In  the  building 
enterprise,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Force,  who  came 
in  the  Fall  of  1880  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice. He  was  succeeded  after  one  year  by 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Russell,  whose  health  admit- 
ted of  only  one  half-year  of  pastoral  work, 
hence  in  March,  1882,  the  Rev.  Henry  Bar- 
gelt  was  transferred  from  the  Upper  Iowa 
Conference  to  fill  this  vacancy,  remaining 
here  in  all  two  and  a  half  years,  and  doing 
efficient  work.  The  church  was  completed 
and  dedicated  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  and 
the  congregation  had  a  steady  growth.  In 
1884  Mr.  L.  Dodds  was  appointed  to  this 
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charge,  but,  painful  to  relate,  was  at  the 
end  of  one  year  suspended  from  all  ministe- 
rial functions  for  reasons  deemed  sufficient. 
This  was  a  great  shock  to  the  society,  from 
which  they  recovered,  however,  under  the 
judicious  and  able  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Puffer,  which  extended  from  1885  to 
1888.  During  his  term  much  of  the  debt 
was  paid,  the  church  building  repaired  and 
tastefully  decorated,  and  sixty-four  members 
were  added.  The  present  number  is  124. 
The  income  the  past  year  was  about  $1,600. 
The  Sunday  school  membership  was  263, 
with  A.  C.  Jackman,  Superintendent.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  church  is  330,  yield- 
ing no  revenue  by  way  of  pew  rents,  and 
the  estimated  value  of  the  property  $4,000, 
upon  which  there  is  a  debt  of  $1,200.  The 
Rev.  D.  Cronk  assumed  charge  in  the  fall  of 
1888,  and  was  succeeded  in  1889  by  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Wheeler,  whose  administration  of  the 
society  is  aided  by  the  following  Board  of 
Trustees:  E.  U.  Knapp,  Wm.  Randolph, 
I.  Currier,  R.  H.  Littell,  Lewis  Benjamin, 
A.  L.  Skinner,  W.  G.  Saunders.  Class 
Leader,  R.  H.  Littell.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Rogers 
is  President  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society,  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Comstock  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society.  A  prosperous  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.  of  twenty-five  members  is  a  recog- 
nized power  for  good.  The  church  has  the 
care  of  about  three  hundred  and  forty  souls. 

AMES    M.    K.    CHURCH. 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  SOUTH  DIVISION  STREET  AND  NINTH  AVENUE. 

The  prayer-meeting,  often  called  "the 
pulse  of  the  church,"  was  the  germ,  the 
heart,  and  the  formative  power  of  this 
organization.  In  the  autumn  of  1876,  Mrs. 
Evans,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Fox  and  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton,  called  a  meeting  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Fox,  269  Fourth  avenue,  to  organize 
a  weekly  prayer-meeting  to  accommodate  a 
goodly  number  of  the  members  of  the  Divis- 
ion Street  M.  E.  Church,  who  were  deprived 
of  such  privileges  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance. The  suggestion  originated  with 
Mrs.  Evans.  The  meeting  was  organized 
with  W.  H.  Herbert  as  leader.  Two  or 
three  weekly  meeting  were  then  held  at  Mrs. 
Johnson's,  on  Sixth  avenue,  after  which 
they  continued  at  Mrs.  Fox's  all  winter. 
Many  conversions  took  place.  Of  the 
twenty- four  leading  supporters  of  this  work, 
fourteen  were  "sisters,"  and  to  the  ladies 
this  church  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 


for  remarkably  efficient  service  throughout 
its  history.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1877  a 
•larger  room  was  rented.  It  was  part  of  the 
building  on  South  Division  street  known 
afterward  as  "Dr.  Watts'  drug  store." 
This  was  the  birth  place  of  the  "class"  soon 
organized  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildreth.  The 
next  move  was  made  July  22,  1877,  by  fifty 
persons  gathered  in  the  room  over  the  gate- 
way of  the  Fair  Grounds,  twenty-five  of 
whom  were  children.  The  "  Fair  Ground 
Union  Sunday  School"  was  formed.  The 
eight  teachers  met  Friday  evenings  at  486 
South  Division  street.  Later  the  school 
was  taken  to  that  place  and  named  "South 
Division  Street  M.  E.  Sunday  School." 
The  owner  received  $2  per  month  for  hve 
months  for  the  use  and  warming  of  the 
rooms.  A  Mite  Society,  with  Mrs.  J.  Tem- 
pleton  as  President,  was  formed  to  meet 
these  expanses.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1878, 
the  Sunday  School  met  in  the  African  M.  E. 
Zion  Church,  on  Fifth  avenue,  which  they 
rented  for  $3  per  month.  Up  to  this  date 
the  recent  average  attendance  had  been 
seventy,  and  the  collection  ninety-eight 
cents.  Besides  the  school,  the  prayer- 
meetings  were  held  in  the  colored  church 
until  June,  1880,  when  the  Presiding  Elder 
sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archer  to  nurse  this 
promising  work  into  a  church  organization, 
which  soon  after  was  accomplished.  Mr. 
Archer  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the 
"upper  room"  over  the  Fair  Ground  gate- 
way, where  the  Sunday  School  had  been 
started,  and  his  second  under  the  shade 
trees  in  the  yard  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Fox,  269 
Fourth  avenue,  where  he  continued  all  sum- 
mer, to  a  large  congregation.  Mr.  Archer 
and  others  circulated  a  subscription,  and 
soon  bought  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the 
church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Valentine,  appointed 
by  the  Conference,  took  up  the  work  Octo- 
ber 7,  1880,  and  found  thirty-eight  members. 
On  the  10th  he  preached  in  the  African 
Church,  and  on  the  following  evening,  at 
the  official  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  build 
a  small  house  of  worship  on  the  site  already 
purchased.  Building  was  begun  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1881,  these  itinerant  Methodists 
found  rest  in  their  own  yet  unfinished  home. 
After  completion,  it  was  dedicated  June  27 
of  that  year,  the  famous  "Chaplain  McCabe" 
preaching  the  sermon.  The  lot  had  cost 
$700  and  the  building  $1,075.97,  the  total 
present  value  of  which  is  about  $6,000.    The 
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following  were  then  members  of  the  Board: 
Trustees— A.  Gillett,  G.  W.  Dillenback, 
H.  M.  Fish,  S.  H.  Holt,  Isaac  Watts. 
Stewards— A.  Gillett,  J.  E.  Virgil,  G.  W. 
Dillenback,  N.  J.  Doxtater,  H.  M.  Fish, 
S.  A.  Holt,  Isaac  Watts.  Class-leaders — 
J.  R.  Duncan  and  A.  Gillett.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Valentine's  year  the  membership 
was  fifty-six.  He  was  succeeded  in  Sep- 
tember, t88i,  by  the  Rev.  Lafayette  Dodds, 
during  whose  three  years  the  church  was 
lengthened  sixteen  feet,  and  a  belfry  and 
bell  added,  at  a  cost  of  $600  or  $700,  after 
which  the  church  was  rededicated  under  its 
present  name  in  honor  of  the  late  Bishop 
Ames.  The  records  of  Kent  county  also 
inform  us  that  on  Dec.  7,  1883,  tne  "Ames 
Charge"  was  legally  incorporated  with  the 
following  trustees:  James  E.  Ames,  Seely 
S.  Buck,  William  Barth,  Wilbur  W.  Smith, 
and  John  C.  Klyn.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Craw- 
ford followed  with  three  years  of  faithful 
labor,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Crozier  entered 
upon  his  work  here  in  September,  1887. 
The  Sunday  school  has  since  increased  from 
112  to  340  scholars,  the  congregation  now 
crowds  the  house,  the  membership  has 
grown  from  124  to  240,  a  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
has  been  organized,  the  church  has  recently 
been  internally  renovated,  the  pulpit  placed 
at  the  side  and  seats  semi-circularly  arranged 
and  the  floor  carpeted.  The  350  sittings 
are  all  free.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  King  became 
its  pastor  in  September,  1889.  The  church 
flourishes,  has  about  600  parishioners,  and 
is  growing  more  and  more  influential.  It  is 
now  officered  as  follows:  Trustees — J.  A. 
DeVore,  President;  J.  R.  Duncan,  James 
Dunbar,  John  C.  Klyn,  Secretary;  R.  C. 
Sessions,  Treasurer.  Stewards  —  James 
Dunbar,  J.  C.  Klyn,  J.  E.  Ames,  E.  Bird, 
J.  A.  DeVore,  James  Virgil,  John  Stites, 
W.  B.  Tyler,  the  Rev.  T.  Clark,  O.  C. 
Wing,  J.  H.  Bell,  Salem  Osborne,  Charles 
Fox.  Class  Leaders — J.  R.  Duncan,  J.  R. 
Fish,  J.  W.  Warren.  Sunday  School 
Superintendent,  W.  B.  Tyler. 

GERMAN  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

SOUTHEAST    CORNER    OF    SCRIBNER    AND    SECOND   STREETS. 

The  original  members  of  this  organization 
were  connected  with  the  German  Lutheran 
Immanuel  Church,  corner  of  Division  and 
East  Bridge  streets,  until  October,  1858. 
At  this  time  they  withdrew,  as  they  held 
doctrinal  views  at  variance  with  the  Luth- 


eran standards  of  faith,  and  were  thereupon 
constituted  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
by  the  Rev.  Gustav  Laas.  The  constituent 
members  were  G.  Blickle,  M.  Blickle,  C. 
Kusterer,  F.  R.  Oesterle,  J.  Blickle,  L. 
Blickle  and  R.  Oesterle.  G.  Blickle  and  J. 
Blickle  were  respectively  the  first  class 
leader  and  first  steward,  and  these  two  with 
C.  Kusterer,  F.  Oesterle  and  Julius  Berkey 
— who  remained  a  member  of  the  Division 
Street  Church,  but  in  this  way  lent  them  his 
influence — were  the  first  trustees.  The  list 
of  pastors  up  to  the  present  time  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  Revs.  G.  Laas  from  1858  to 
1859;  John  Jahrhaus,  from  1859  to  i860; 
Gustav  Bertram,  from  i860  to  1861;  A. 
Boerns,  from  1861  to  1863;  Henry  Krill, 
from  1863  to  1865;  Conrad  Wehnes,  from 
1865  to  1866;  Henry  Maentz,  from  1866  to 
1869;  Gustav  Herzer,  from  1869  to  1872; 
Henry  Buddenbaum,  from  1872  to  1875; 
Henry  Pullman,  from  1875  to  1878;  John  R. 
Bodmer,  from  1878  to  1881;  Henry  Jend, 
from  1 88 1  to  1884;  John  C.  Wurster,  from 
1884  to    1887;     and    Henry    Pullman  from 

1887,  the  present  pastor.  For  a  few  years 
this  society  worshiped  in  a  hall  in  Hovey's 
Block,  corner  of  West  Bridge  and  Scribner 
streets.  This  was  a  frame  building,  and  was 
destroyed  in  the  conflagration  that  swept 
away  about  sixty  buildings  in  1875.  But  in 
1862  they  built  a  plain  frame  edifice  of  30 
by  40  feet  on  the  northwest  corner  of  West 
Bridge  and  Turner  streets,  where  they 
gradually  increased  in  numerical,  financial 
and  spiritual  strength,  and  remained  until 
Sept.  9,  1888,  when  they  held  an  early  Sab- 
bath morning  service  there,  and  in  a  body 
proceeded  to  the  new  edifice  to  begin  their 
regular  services  in  the  basement.  The  old 
property  was  sold  in  the  spring  of  1888  for 
$8,300,  and,  a  very  desirable  location  being 
secured,  the  building  of  a  two-story  brick 
house  of  worship  was  at  once  commenced, 
and  also  that  of  a  parsonage,  which  was 
occupied  by  the   pastor  in   the  summer  of 

1888.  The  fine  church  builduig  has  very 
attractive  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  for 
class,  prayer  and  other  meetings,  and  an 
inviting  audience  room  on  the  second  floor, 
that  will  accommodate  400  persons.  This 
property  is  worth  $18,000,  viz:  the  church 
$13,000:  the  parsonage  $1,600,  and  balance 
for  sites.  The  present  membership  is  150, 
and  the  number  in  the  Sunday  school  125, 
while  the  total  number  of  persons  connected 
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with  this  parish  is  about  325.  The  annual 
income  will  average  $1,150,  and  the  seats 
are  free.  The  Official  Board  now  consists 
of  G.  Kalmbach,  J.  Blickle,  V.  Schaake,  C. 
Gentz,  J.  Barth,  L.  Hintz,  C  Blickle,  S. 
Perschbacher,  F.  Frueh,  H.  Kohlepp,  F. 
Hartman,  G.  Betz  and  M.  Betz.  George 
Kalmbach  is  Sunday  School  Superintendent. 
All  the  services  are  conducted  in  the  German 
tongue,  and  the  church  is  connected  with 
the  Central  German  Conference,  which 
embraces  Michigan  and  some  adjoining 
States. 

The  commodious  home  which  this  pros- 
perous congregation  now  occupies,  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  Feb.  17,  1889,  when 
contributions  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  were 
made,  leaving  the  unsecured  indebtedness 
only  $500. 

AFRICAN    METHODIST  EPISCOP\L  CHURCH. 

SPRING   STREET,    NEAR    BARTLETT. 

The  African  population  of  our  city  is 
variously  estimated,  but  is  not  far  from 
1,000,  about  400  of  whom  are  said  to  be 
church-goers,  who  attend  the  three  African 
churches.  The  difference  between  their  two 
Methodist  organizations  is  not  one  of  creed, 
but  of  government;  the  African  M.  E. 
Church  electing  its  Bishops  for  life,  while 
the  African  M.  E.  Zion  Church  chooses 
them  for  only  four  years.  The  above-named 
society  was  organized  with  seven  members 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1874,  by  the  Rev.  A, 
Y.  Hall,  a  Presiding  Elder  in  Northern 
Michigan,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  S.  Walker, 
100  Lagrave  street.  George  Bentley,  C.  A. 
Pinkney  and  Mrs.  Susan  Johnson  were 
chosen  the  first  officers.  The  infant  organ- 
ization was  placed  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Pope  in  August,  1874, 
for  one  year.  Annual  changes  of  pastors 
have  been  the  rule,  to  which  only  three 
exceptions  appear.  The  list  of  its  ministers 
is  as  follows:  The  Revs.  A.  Y.  Hall,  June 
to  August,  1874;  G.  B.  Pope,  1874-75;  J. 
C.  Burton,  1875-76;  L.  D.  Crosby,  1876-77; 
J.  W.  Harper,  1877-78;  J.  H.  Alexander, 
1878-79;  J.  P.  Coates,  1879-82;  Cyrus  Hill, 
1882-83;  J.Bass,  1883-84;  G.W.  Chavons, 
1884-85;  C.  H.  Thomas,  1885-87,  and  J. 
H.  Alexander,  from  1887,  still  in  charge. 

The  society  rented  an  old  building  on  the 
corner  of  Spring  and  Goodrich  streets  for 
purposes  of  worship,  which  'was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire   September   12,  1882,  by 


which  they  lost  all  the  church  furniture. 
Then  they  moved  into  a  blacksmith  shop, 
owned  by  Wm.  Smith,  corner  of  Ionia  and 
Cherry  streets,  but  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Coates,  had  already,  during  his  effi- 
cient ministry,  collected  most  of  the  mate- 
rials for  a  new  building,  which  was  erected 
under  the  direction  of  his  successor,  the 
Rev.  C.  Hill.  A  burdensome  debt,  how- 
ever, remained,  which  was  not  removed 
until  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Thomas  took  hold  of  it 
during  his  term,  when  the  amount,  $1,600, 
was  paid.  With  this  happy  event  an  era  of 
greater  prosperity  began.  The  church  is 
now  self-sustaining,  raises  annually  about 
$300,  and  owns  property  worth  $4,000.  The 
pastor's  residence  is  an  annex  to  the  church, 
built  for  such  use.  The  membership  num- 
bers fifty -one,  and  the  Sunday  school  attend- 
ance sixty- five.  The  seats,  numbering  300, 
are  free.  The  present  officers  are:  C.  A. 
Pinkney,  Richard  Jacobs,  John  J.  Johnson, 
John  Coleman  and  John  Williams. 

AFRICAN    M.     E.     ZION    CHURCH. 

FIFTH    AVENUE,  BETWEEN  JEFFERSON   AVENUE  AND  CENTER   STREET. 

Methodism  first  appeared  in  this  country 
in  New  York  City,  about  the  year  1765, 
where  the  famous  John  street  church  was 
the  first  built.  There  were  several  colored 
members  in  that  church  from  its  organiza- 
tion. Between  1 765  and  1 796  the  colored 
membership  so  largely  increased  that  caste 
prejudice  forbade  their  taking  the  sacrament 
until  the  white  members  were  all  served. 
Dissatisfied  with  this  treatment,  and  desir- 
ing other  church  privileges  denied  them, 
they  organized  independently,  in  1796,  the 
first  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  1800  built  a  church,  calling  it  "Zion/* 
out  of  respect  for  which  oldest  organization 
the  denomination  adopted  its  name  of 
"Zion." 

The  church  of  that  name  in  this  city  was 
organized  Feb.  1,  1878,  being  the  first 
colored  organization  here.  The  charter 
members  were  twenty-three  in  number,  who 
enjoyed  the  labors  of  their  first  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Luke  Miles,  and  elected  the  following 
as  their  first  officers:  Trustees — J  as.  Philips, 
Henry  Pinkney,  and  David  Williams,  local 
preacher;  I.  J.  Logan,  Secretary,  and  Susan 
Smith,  Treasurer.  In  May,  1881,  they 
bought  a  lot  on  Withey  street  (now  Fifth 
avenue),  and  built  a  small,  plain  church 
edifice,  dedicated  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  D. 
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Butler,  Oct.  10,  1881.  About  six  years 
since  it  was  considerably  improved,  will  seat 
200,  and,  with  the  site,  is  worth  about  $1,500. 
To  this  and  the  other  African  M.  E.  church, 
the-  people  of  Grand  Rapids  have  at  various 
times  contributed  generously  for  building 
and  current  expenses.  The  congregation 
is  feeble,  numbering  but  seventy,  of  whom 
forty  are  communicants  with  forty- six  Sunday 
school  scholars,  and  they  raise  annually 
about  $800  for  various  objects.  The  Revs. 
Luke  Miles,  D.  Butler,  G.  W.  Solomon, 
H.  M.  Cephas,  J.  Green  and  Wm  H. 
Snowden  have  served  as  their  pastors,  the 
time  of  their  ministry  not  ascertained,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  V.  Given  since  1888,  with 
whom  are  associated  as  Trustees,  Thomas 
Corbon,  James  McConnell,  Andrew  Sims, 
George  Washington,  Alexander  Washing- 
ton, Henry  Daley  and  Henry  Brown. 

FIRST    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

NORTHEAST   CORNER    OF   SCRIBNER    AND    FIRST   STREETS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Penney,  father  of 
Col.  Joseph  Penney,  was  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  living  here  in  retirement  as  early 
as  1847.  He  established  a  mission  Sunday 
school  on  the  West  Side.  Meetings  were 
held  in  a  building  which  he  caused  to  be 
erected  for  a  lecture  room  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Bridge  street  bridge,  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  Weirich  block.  This  work  was, 
in  some  sense,  the  forerunner  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  though  it  had  died  out  before 
such  organization 

The  church  above  named  was  founded 
Oct.  26,  1855,  with  the  Rev.  Courtney 
Smith  as  pastor.  Sarell  Wood  and  eleven 
others  were  dismissed  by  letter  from  Park 
Congregational  Church  for  this  purpose. 
The  officers  then  chosen  were:  Elders — 
Sarell  Wood,  John  Terhune,  George  W. 
Perkins,  Elihu  N.  Faxon  and  Henry  Sey- 
mour.. Trustees — John  Terhune,  George 
W.  Perkins,  E.  Morris  Ball,  Boardman 
Noble,  S.  Wood,  E.  N.  Faxon  and  A.  H. 
Botsford.  The  other  members  were,  Edward 
P.  Camp,  Martha  Camp,  Henry  C.  Marvin, 
Sarah  Ferguson,  Adelaide  Waring,  Mar- 
garet Nevius,  Alson  Adams,  Amelia  D. 
Farnham,  Triphena  D.  Farnham,  Mary  A. 
Henman,  Sarah  M.  Smith,  Susan  W.  Mc- 
Intire,  David  Beebe,  Sarah  Beebe,  Lydia 
Beebe,  Harriet  Hyde,  Mary  Ann  Reid  and 
Kate  Terhune.  Of  these  twenty-five  con- 
stituent members,    Mrs.    E.    P.  Camp  and 


Mrs.  Adelaide  Waring  still  reside  here. 
Soon  after  organizing,  a  small  chapel  was 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  and  without  debt, 
on  Front  street  about  opposite  the  present 
Belknap  wagon  shops.  During  the  first 
pastorate,  which  terminated  in  April,  1861, 
the  growth  was  so  rapid  that  176  members 
were  reported  in  1858,  and  even  in  its  sec- 
ond year  the  present  grounds  were  pur- 
chased, and  the  building  now  occupied  by 
them  commenced.  In  1857  the  congrega- 
tion were  full  of  sanguine  expectations,  look- 
ing for  an  early  occupancy  of  the  edifice, 
whose  walls  were  completed  and  the  roof 
begun,  when  the  financial  crisis  suddenly 
arrested  this  enterprise,  as  it  did  multitudes 
of  others  throughout  the  country.  In  1861 
their  pastor,  whose  memory  is  still  lovingly 
cherished  by  the  surviving  members  of  that 
date,  because  of  his  sterling  worth  and  his 
beneficent  influence  here  as  a  loyal  patriot 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  left  them  to 
organize  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
church  of  this  city,  and  the  Rev.  Justin 
Marsh  succeeded  him  on  the  West  Side, 
remaining  one  year.  In  1862  the  Rev. 
Jasper  Ball  began  his  term  of  one  year,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Marsh, 
son  of  a  former  pastor,  w7ho  labored  there 
until  1866.  Next  came  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Miner,  from  1866  to  1868.  All  these  faith- 
ful servants  contended  with  the  serious  dis- 
advantage of  an  unsuitable  house  of  worship, 
and  a  debt  of  $8,000  incurred  by  the  project 
of  1857,  which  by  the  accumulation  of  inter- 
est had  grown  to  $10,000.  The  suspension 
of  wTork  upon  it  had  left  the  structure  exposed 
to  the  elements,  and  at  last  the  front  wall, 
made  of  plaster  or  gypsum  stone,  succumbed 
to  these  destructive  forces.  But  in  March, 
1868,  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Northrop  entered 
upon  the  pastorate  with  a  determination  to 
change  the  situation,  in  which  the  church 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  first  success- 
ful effort,  which  reduced  the  indebtedness 
of  $8,000  to  E.  H.  Turner  to  $1,700,  who 
at  last  gave  them  the  lots.  Then  the 
congregation  repaired  the  building,  and 
finished  and  occupied  the  basement  at  an 
outlay  of  about  $2,000.  The  following  April 
this  stirring  pastor  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Sutherland,  but  after  one  year 
there  was  a  vacancy  again,  and  in  October, 
1870,  Mr.  Northrop  was  induced  to  return, 
and  labored  a*nong  them  three  years  more. 
During   his  last  year  he  achieved  another 
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noteworthy  success,  in  the  completion  of 
the  house  of  worship.  The  auditorium, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  at  least  800,  and 
room  for  1,000  in  all,  was  at  last  ready  for 
use,  having  cost  $4,000.  In  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt,  and  later  expenditures,  it 
is  proper  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
aid  from  the  Synod  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Northrop  bade  them  farewell  in  October, 
1873.     In  January,  1874,  the  Rev.  William 

A.  Fleming  took  his  place,  and  for  four 
years  rendered  effective  service.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  foresight  and  self-denying 
labors,  and  those  of  a  few  faithful  helpers, 
that  Mission  Wood  Presbyterian  Church 
was  started,  as  elsewhere  described.  In 
his  fifth  year  he  was  physically  disqualified 
for  such  work  as  the  church  needed;  hence 
he  resigned  in  March,  1879,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Barnett  became  the  stated  supply, 
serving  two  years,  beginning  in  July,  1879. 
In  October,  1881,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Welton 
was  secured,  and  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1889,  closed  the  longest  pastorate  the  church 
ever  enjoyed.  His  abundant  labors  were 
performed  with  marked  ability  and  devotion, 
and  bore  noble  and  rich  fruit  that  abides. 
He  left  the  charge  in  the  following  con- 
dition: Communicants,  260;  Sunday  school 
scholars,  300;  total  number  of  parishioners, 
600.  Value  of  property  about  $18,000, 
and  without  debt.  The  seats  are  free,  and 
the  annual  income  is  about  $2,400. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  the  church  organized 
the  "Endeavor  Presbyterian  Mission," 
which  meets  in  Madden' s  Hall,  177  Stock- 
ing street,  and  enrolls  about  seventy  schol- 
ars. It  is  under  the  care  of  a  vigorous  Y. 
P.  S.  C.  E.,  which  also  conducts  a  weekly 
prayer  meeting  at  this  point.  The  last 
pastor  in  1885  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  little  monthly,  called  the  Record,  which 
was  designed  to  advertise  the  local  work 
and  further  the  congregational  interests. 
This  was  suspended  for  a  time,  and  then 
reissued  as  a  diminutive  weekly,  which 
the  pastor  regarded  as  a  valuable  aid.  The 
following  are  the  church  officers  (1889),  the 
first  named  of  whom  has  served  continuously 
for  thirty- one  years  as  a  Trustee:  Elders — T. 
F.  Richards,  S.  H.  Ocker,  James  Dale,  W. 

B.  Bennett,  A.  Thompson,  C.  M.  Alden. 
Deacons — F.  G.  Rosa,  D.  C.  Emery.  Trus- 
tees— T.  F.  Richards,  H.  Widdicomb,  S.H. 
Ocker,  J.  R.  Stuart,  John  Risedorph,  J.  G. 
Lehman,  F.  G.  Rosa.    The  Rev.  L.  H.Davis 


accepted  the  unanimous  call  of  the  church, 
and  assumed  the  pastorate   Feb.  17,  1889. 

WESTMINSTER    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

SOUTHEAST   CORNER   OF   LAGRAVE   AND    ISLAND   STREETS. 

The  Rev.  Courtney  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  became  the 
founder  and  first  pastor  of  this  organization, 
bringing  several   of  his  members  with  him 


WESTMINSTER    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH — 1885. 

to  this  enterprise.  A  meeting  contemplat- 
ing this  was  held  in  the  office  of  W.  E. 
Grove,  June  7,  1861,  and  on  the  12th  arti- 
cles of  association  were  adopted,  and  the 
following  Trustees  chosen:  C.  H.  Chase, 
W.  E.  Grove,  L.  L.  Riggs,  C.  J.  Deitrich 
and  A.  H.  Botsfor4  On  the  17th  of  July 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  was  effected 
by  the  Presbytery  with  twenty-five  charter 
members,  and  A.  H.  Botsford  and  C.  J. 
Dietrich  were  then  chosen  Elders.  The 
first  Board  of  Deacons  was  constituted  in 
1863  by  the  election  of  C.  G.  Brinsmaid  and 
E.  O.  Stevens.  At  its  constitutional  organ- 
ization by  the  Presbytery  the  church  be- 
longed to  the  New  School  Presbyterians, 
but  afterward  changed  its  relation  to  the 
Old  School  branch,  with  which  it  remained 
until  the  reunion  of  the  branches  in  1867. 
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Until  1865  they  occupied  the  Swedenborgian 
house  of  worship.  Then  the  opposite  corner, 
southwest  corner  of  Lyon  and  Division 
streets,  was  bought,  and  a  brick  edifice 
built  upon  it,  which  they  occupied  until  the 
fall  of  1875.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the 
United  States  Government  took  possession 
of  the  entire  square,  paying  for  the  church 
property  $14,000.  The  present  site  was 
then  purchased,  and  the  chapel  w7as  finished 
in  1876  and  used  for  several  years  for  all 
church  purposes,  but  in  1885  the  church 
proper  arose  upon  the  foundation  that  had 
been  in  waiting  since  1875,  and  was  occupied 
October  i,  1885.  This  property  is  now 
valued  at  $6o?ooo.  The  seating  capacity  of 
the  church  is  700,  and  of  the  chapel  300. 
A  very  serious  defect  in  the  acoustic  prop- 
erties of  the  church  was  remedied  in  1887, 
at  an  expense  of  $1,000,  by  covering  the 
walls  and  ceiling  with  canvas  stretched  a 
couple  of  inches  removed  from  these,  and 
this  frescoed  to  appear  as  the  original  surface 
of  the  walls. 

The  pastors  who  have  served  the  church 
are:  The  Revs.  C.  Smith,  1861-65;  R.  S. 
Goodman,  1865-72;  C.  M.  Temple,  stated 
supply,  1872-75;  F.  G.  Kendall,  1875-79; 
D.  E.  Bierce,  S.  S.,  1880  81;  L.  M.  Scho- 
field,  1882-84;  Sanford  H.  Cobb,  1885,  and 
still  in  charge.  The  membership  is  320; 
Sunday  school  enrollment,  279,  and  total 
number  of  parishioners  about  900.  The 
revenues  of  the  church  amount  yearly  to 
$5,000,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  derived 
from  pew  rents.  C.  L.  Frost  superintends 
the  Sunday  school,  and  the  officers  are: 
Elders — W.  C.  Vorheis,  G.  E.  Shepard, 
W.  H.  Pierce,  C.  B.  Hooker,  S.  H.  Sher- 
man, E.  A.  Munson,  W.  O.  Hughart  and 
C.  L.  Frost.  Deacons — C.  G.  Brinsmaid, 
A.  T.  Page,  M.  E.  Tomlinson,  j.  M.  Hurst. 
Trustees — G.  N.  Wagner,  H.  Idema,  J.  H. 
P.  Hughart,  S.  P.  Bennett,  J.  E.  Botsford, 
L.  M.  Lemon  and  F.  R.  Luce. 

MISSION    WOOD    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

WEST     BROADWAY,    BETWEEN     WATSON     STREET    AND     BUTTERWORTH 
AVENUE. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  the  Rev.  Wm.  A. 
Fleming,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  began  a  mission  in  the  woods,  or 
oak  grove,  where  this  church  is  now  located. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Boyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Benjamin,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  King,  met  at  the  residence  of  M. 
J.  Ulrich  to  devise  measures  to  secure  a  suit- 


able place  in  which  to  hold  their  Sunday 
school  during  the  winter.  The  committee 
then  appointed  recommended  the  erection 
of  a  temporary  building.  W.  O.  Hughart, 
hearing  of  this  action,  offered  to  give  the 
lumber  for  a  church  building,  provided  a  lot 
was  secured  and  held  in  trust  by  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  proposition  was 
accepted,  and  the  trustees  selected  the 
present  lot,  which  cost  $600.  Quite  an 
undenominational  or  union  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  people  of  that  neighbor- 
hood in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  ladies'  soliciting  committee  and  socials 
were  so  liberally  encouraged  that  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  lot  was  soon  raised,  also 
a  fund  of  #800  for  the  building  of  a  chapel, 
which  was  dedicated  early  in  the  spring  of 
1876.  In  March  the  Sunday  school  was 
organized  with  Mr.  Ulrich  as  Superintend- 
ent, the  average  attendance  for  the  first 
year  being  seventy-five.  In  addition  to  this 
work,  Sunday  afternoon  worship  was  con- 
ducted there,  Mr.  Fleming  preaching  once 
in  two  weeks,  and  supplies  from  the  city  and 
about  rendered  gratuitous  service  on  the 
alternate  Sundays.  In  this  manner  church 
privileges  were  provided  for  a  goodly  con- 
gregation and  growing  neighborhood,  and 
without  any  decided  denominational  con- 
nection; but  it  became  necessary  for  the 
trustees  holding  the  property  to  fulfill  the 
contract  for  the  lot,  when  the  mission  was 
organized  Feb.  18,  1883,  as  it  now  exists. 
The  Rev.  M.  Bocher  became  its  pastor  on 
that  day,  and  the  first  officers  were  elected, 
to- wit:  Elders — Charles  Van  Aernam  and 
Orson  Hauser.  Trustees — R.  B.  Wallin, 
George  Mclnnes,  Wm.  E.  Knox,  Henry 
Mosher,  Isaac  Quigley  and  G.  A.  Brosseau. 
There  were  forty -four  charter  members. 
Mr.  Bocher  closed  his  pastorate  May  1, 
1885,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hoffman  suc- 
ceeded him  June  3  of  that  year.  The  audi- 
ence room  is  28  by  60  feet,  having  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  250,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1888  generous  friends  enabled  the  church  to 
add  a  lecture  room  of  22  by  16  feet,  at  a 
cost  of  $300. 

The  people  of  this  section  of  the  city  are 
called  to  worship  by  the  sweet  tones  of  a 
bell  weighing  475  pounds,  which  was  largely 
the  gift  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  a  gener- 
ous friend.  The  present  value  of  all  this 
property  is  about  $4,000.  The  Sunday 
school  enrolls  250  scholars,  and  is  superin- 
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tended  by  Geo.  H.  Stander.  The  increase 
of  members  has  been  slow,  only  seventy 
communicants  being  reported.  This  is  not 
equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  founders, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists  have  attracted  their 
share  of  worshipers  and  supporters  by  locat- 
ing places  of  worship  very  near  them. 

In  1888  a  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  was  organized. 
The  seats  are  free;  the  annual  receipts  from 
within  the  congregation  are  $500,  and  aid  is 
derived  from  the  Board  of  Missions  and 
friends.  The  present  officers  are:  Elders — 
Chas.  H.  Rose,  George  Mclnnes  and  Geo. 
H.  Stander.  The  pastorate  became  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  March 
3,  1889,  but  on  the  first  of  May  the  Rev. 
Thomas  G.  Smith  succeed  him  as  stated 
supply. 

IMMANUEL    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

ON    MADISON    AVENUE    OPPOSITE    OAKDALE   AVENUE. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1886  a  considerable 
number  of  suburban  residents  of  Paris  town- 
ship and  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  began 
to  agitate  the  organization  of  a  Sunday 
school.  At  a  meeting  held  April  4,  in  the 
school  house  just  south  of  the  fair  grounds, 
on  Madison  avenue,  the  forty  attendants, 
chiefly  adults,  formed  a  Union  Sunday 
School  by  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers: Superintendent,  J.  W.  Warren,  with 
Thomas  Crane  as  Assistant;  Miss  Delia 
Mason,  Secretary,  and  Edward  Burd,  Libra- 
rian. The  average  attendance  during  the 
first  year  was  seventy-six.  In  connection 
with  the  school,  usual  church  services  were 
conducted  by  invited  ministers  of  the  city. 
In  April,  1888,  those  who  habitually  wor- 
shiped here  addressed  a  formal  invitation  to 
the  Westminster  church  to  incorporate  this 
enterprise  as  its  mission,  and  take  charge 
of  it.  This  plan  met  with  favor,  and  very 
soon  after  said  church  erected  a  substantial 
and  commodious  chapel,  with  seating  capac- 
ity of  400,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  upon  a  choice 
site  of  150  feet  square,  presented  for  the 
purpose  by  a  gentleman  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  In  the  fall  of  1888  this  was  occupied 
by  the  mission,  since  which  the  growth  of 
school  and  congregation  has  been  rapid  and 
gratifying,  the  former  now  enrolling  225 
scholars,  and  the  latter  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  render  a  church  organization  advis- 
able. Such  formal  organization  was  effected 
by   the   Presbytery   Sept.    11,    1889,  with  a 


membership  of  twenty- four,  from  whom  the 
following  officers  were  chosen:  Elders — 
Wm.  Lyman,  J.  W.  Warren  and  Amos  S. 
Musselman.  Deacons — Fred  Rowen  and^ 
A.  J.  Creelman.  Trustees — A.  S.  Mussel- 
man,  S.  W.  Glover,  W.  G.  Sinclair,  F.  C. 
Cox  and  D.  D.  Mason.  The  Rev.  George 
Reynolds,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
mission  since  July  1,  was  then  elected  pastor, 
and  the  above  church  name  adopted.  The 
pastor  was  installed  Oct.  23.  The  new 
organization  continues  for  a  time  to  receive 
the  fostering  aid  and  care  of  the  mother 
church. 

FIRST    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

NORTH    DIVISION    STREET,    BETWEEN    FOUNTAIN    AND    PEARL. 

The  Domestic  Missionary  Board  commis- 
sioned the  Rev.  Hart  E.  Waring  of  New  York 
as  a  western  missionary,  and  about  May/ 20, 
1840,  he  came  to  this  field  of  labor,  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  Deacon  George  Young 
and  a  few  others.  Sunday,  May  26,  1840, 
he  preached  in  a  private  house,  and  gave 
notice  of  the  intention  to  organize  a  "Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church,"  as  it  was 
then  legally  styled.  This  event  came  to 
pass  Monday,  Aug.  12,  1840,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  new  pastor,  which  stood  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Bronson  (now  Crescent 
avenue)  and  Ionia  streets.  The  following 
twelve  were  the  constituent  members,  men- 
tioned in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are 
entered  upon  the  records  of  that  date: 

Samuel  F.  Butler,  and  Lydia,  his  wife; 
Hezekiah  R.  Osborne, and  Emily  C, his  wife; 
Adelaide  Waring,  wife  of  the  pastor;  Billius 
Stocking,  and  Mary  H.,  his  wife;  George 
Young,  and  Eliza,  his  wife;  James  S.  Hor- 
ton,  Abraham  Horton,  Daniel  C.  Stocking. 
Of  this  number  only  five  are  living,  three  of 
whom  still  reside  here  and  two  are  identified 
with  other  churches. 

The  Consistory  then  chosen  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  Elders — George  Young 
and  Samuel  F.  Butler.  Deacons — H.  R. 
Osborne,  and  Billius  Stocking.  The  pastor 
was  its  President. 

A  Sunday  school  was  organized,  and  Elder 
Young  chosen  Superintendent.  A  choir 
was  soon  formed,  of  ten  members,  Deacon 
H.  R.  Osborne  being  the  chorister,  Elias 
Young  playing  the  flute,  and  Charles  Osborne 
the  bass  viol. 

The  church  thus  organized  first  held  its 
services  for  from  six  months  to  a  year  in  the. 
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village  school  house,  a  small  frame  building 
on  "Prospect  Hill,"  on  the  south  end  of  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Ledyard  block  on 
Ottawa  street;  and  next,  for  greater  con- 
venience, hired  at  fifty  cents  a  week  the 
upper  part  of  Amos  Roberts'  building  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fountain  and  Ottawa 
streets,   the  present  site  of  the  Peninsular 


FIRST    REFORMED    CHURCH — FIRST    HOUSE    OF    WORSHIP — BUILT    IN    1842,    BURNED    1872. 

Club  House.  There  they  worshiped  nearly 
a  year,  next  occupying  for  two  or  three 
months  the  second  floor  of  a  frame  store 
nearly  opposite  Waterloo  on  Monroe  street. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Waring's 
labors  the  membership  numbered  twenty- 
six,  and  the  congregation  from  forty  to 
seventy-five.  The  first  infants  baptized 
were  Elizabeth  F.,  daughter  of  the  pastor, 
William  H.,  son  of  Deacon  H.  R.  Osborne, 
and  Henry  S.,  son  of  Deacon  B.  Stocking; 
and  the  first  adults  baptized  were  Euphemia 
Davis,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jewett, 
Baptist  missionary  to  India,  now  retired, 
and  her  sister  Vinett,  deceased — who  were 
among  the  first  converts  during  a  revival  in 
February,  1841.  During  the  second  year 
the  church  had  won  such  favor,  and  the  con- 


gregations were  so  large,  that,  in  the  autumn 
of  1 84 1,  the  necessity  of  securing  a  suitable 
and  permanent  home  was  felt.  Accordingly  - 
the  Kent  Company  offered  to  give  a  large 
lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Bridge  and 
Ottawa  streets,  for  a  church  site,  and  the 
Consistory  on  the  3d  of  January,  1842,  con- 
cluded to  accept  this  offer,  and  to  build  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the 
ground  thus  presented, 
worth  then  probably 
$100. 

The  plan  of  the  church 
edifice  was  at  once 
drawn;  its  dimensions 
were  to  be  "38  feet 
wide,  50  feet  long,  10 
feet  clear  in  the  base- 
ment, 20  feet  in  the 
main  body;  Kendall 
Woodward  was  ap- 
pointed chief  architect; 
J.  L.  Wheeler  master 
mason;  Elders  George 
Young  and  S.  F.  Butler 
were  chosen  as  a  build- 
ing committee. 

The  material  for  this 
stone     structure    was 
taken  from  the  bed  of 
the  river.     Ground  was 
broken   for    the    base- 
ment the  25th  of  April, 
1842,  and  on  the  9th  of 
May   the    corner  stone 
was   laid    with    appro- 
priate   ceremonies,    in 
which  the  entire  popu- 
lation  were   interested,   for   it  was  a  great 
event  in  the  little  town,  and  the  house  was 
to  be  an  imposing  and  magnificent  one  for 
those  times.      The  Grand  Rapids  Enquirer 
of  May  20,  1842,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  projected  building: 

The  edifice  is  to  be  of  wrought  stone,  taken  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  the  Doric  order.  Its 
dimensions  are  fifty  feet  by  thirty-eight  feet,  and 
thirty  feet  in  height,  including  a  spacious  basement 
ten  feet  high,  which  will  be  finished  immediately  for 
the  use  of  the  congregation.  The  inside  of  the  main 
building  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  practicable. 
[Which  was  not  done  until  1861. — Ed].  The  walls 
when  elevated  will  be  surmounted  with  an  architrave, 
frieze  and  cornice,  forming  a  rich  and  massive  entab- 
lature. The  belfry  will  be  composed  of  one  section, 
fifteen  feet  in  height,*  and  finished  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  order,  and  is  destined  for  the  introduction  of  a 
bell  weighing  800  to  1,000  pounds,   which  is  to  be 
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presented  to  the  church,  on  its  completion,  by  Messrs. 
Carroll  and  Lyon,  to  whose  beneficence  the  society 
is  also  indebted  for  its  eligible  and  commanding 
building  site  The  front  on  Bridge  street  will  be  of 
hammered  stone,  with  corners  of  the  Grand  River 
granite,  laid  in  fine  cement,  and  will  have  two  large 
windows,  one  each  side  of  the  door,  which  is  situated 
in  a  recess  three  feet  by  eleven,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  main  walls.  A  Doric  fluted  column 
will  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  door,  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  which  will 
support  an  entablature  similar  to  the  one  on  the  main 
building.  When  completed,  it  will  be  an  ornament 
to  our  village,  as  the  style  is  chaste  and  in  keeping 
with  the  material  of  which  it  is  to  be  composed. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  basement, 
being  completed,  was  occupied,  and  "Dea- 
con" Young  was  commissioned  to  solicit  aid 
in  the  East  to  finish  the  edifice.  He  spent 
from  October  until  the  spring  of  1843  in  this 
work,  and  reported  twenty-four  churches 
visited  and  $943.93  collected,  but,  alas,  for 
the  poverty  of  those  days,  the  entire  fund 
was  consumed  in  the  payment  of  old  debts 
and  expenses,  and  the  auditorium  remained 
in  statu  quo,  the  windows  being  boarded  up. 
Disaffection  having  arisen  between  the  pastor 
and  Elders  Young  and  Butler;  though  sus- 
tained by  the  almost  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  church  and  the  community,  in 
which  this  was  then  the  leading  church,  Mr. 
Waring  resigned  August  1,  1843.  At  this 
date  the  members  numbered  thirty-eight, 
the  audiences  from  100  to  150,  and  the  Sab- 
bath school  fifty  scholars.  The  Rev.  An- 
drew B.  Taylor  soon  after  assumed  the 
pastorate,  and  labored  faithfully,  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  seeing  no  signs  of  promise 
for  the  future  of  the  church,  he  resigned, 
when  by  authority  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Penney 
was  asked  to  supply  the  church,  but  he 
declined.  No  successor  being  secured,  the 
church,  having  a  membership  of  thirty- 
three,  gradually  disintegrated;  but,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  history  of  the  Second  church, 
the  property  was  for  six  years  quite  as  use- 
ful as  before.  The  organization  for  whose 
use  the  house  was  built  was  practically 
defunct,  only  "Colonel"  Butler  and  Deacon 
Young  remaining  as  Trustees  to  claim  and 
care  for  the  property;  but  toward  the  close 
of  1859  good  resulted  from  a  threatening 
evil.  The  heirs  of  the  donors  of  the  church 
site  claimed  that  this  property  should  revert 
to  them,  since  there  was  really  no  legal 
organization  extant,  and  it  was  given  for 
church  purposes  only.  Apprised  of  this, 
Herman    W.    Liesveld,   Bernard   Grooten- 


huis,  Herman  H.  Van  der  Stoop  and  Marinus  , 
Harting  were  at  their  requests  dismissed  in 
December,  1859,  from  the  Second  church, 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  mis- fortunes 
of  the  First,  and  on  the  7th  of  that  month 
formed  a  Consistory,  and  on  the  28th  a 
Board  of  Trustees  to  incorporate  the  church. 
In  July,  i860,  the  Rev.  Philip  Berry,  just 
entering  the  ministry,  became  their  pastor, 
and  the  reorganization  was  completed  and  • 
work  resumed  with  twelve  members.  With 
the  aid  of  churches  abroad  the  auditorium 
was  soon  finished  at  an  expense  of  $1,000, 
and  the  church  dedicated  June  9,  1861. 
The  following  pastors  succeeded  Mr.  Berry, 
who  resigned  in  July,  1861:  the  Rev.  John 
M.  Ferris,  June,  1862,  to  July  1,  1865;  the 
Rev.  Henry  E.  Decker,  July,  1865,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1867;  the  Rev.  Christian  Van  der 
Veen,  March,  1868,  to  May,  187 1;  the  Rev: 
Jacob  Van  der  Meulen,  May,  1871,  to  April, 
28,  1872;  the  Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke,  Sep- 
tember, 21,  1873,  and  still  in  charge. 

About  June,  1863,  the  location  of  the 
church  was  deemed  so  unfavorable  that  the 
congregation  moved  to  the  old  meeting 
house,  northeast  corner  Division  and  Park 
streets,  built  in  1840  by  St.  Mark's  church 
(see  its  history),  and  remained  there  until 
the  end  of  1866.  The  building  belonging 
to  the  church  was,  however,  never  long 
vacant  or  useless,  for  in  that  summer  of 
1863  the  auditorium  and  basement  were 
rented  to  the  United  States  for  hospital  pur- 
poses, and  for  three  months  were  a  scene  of 
suffering  and  death,  several  regiments  being 
encamped  here,  and  later  it  was  put  to  a 
variety  of  uses.  But  at  the  close  of  1866  it 
was  reoccupied  by  the  congregation,  after  a 
thorough  renovation  costing  $2,000,  and  the 
free  seat  system  experiment  proved  a  failure 
after  one  year's  trial.  In  1867  the  church 
owned  its  first  organ,  and  the  next  year  had 
its  first  installed  pastor,  previous  ones  being 
missionaries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
which  paid  most  of  their  salaries;  the  self- 
sustaining  period  was  not  reached  until  Jan. 
1,  1880.  In  the  night  of  May  3,  1872,  a 
"black  Friday"  visited  the  church,  the 
morning  of  Saturday  revealing  only  the 
charred  debris  and  begrimed  stone  walls  of 
their  sanctuary  left.  But  the  fire  proved  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  for,  though  the  people 
worshiped  with  the  Westminster  Presbyte- 
rian Church  for  a  year  and  a  half,  enjoying 
their  kindly-proffered  hospitalities,  the  Trus- 
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tees,  H.  H.  Van  der  Stoop,  H.  W.  Lies- 
veld,  M.  P.  Brown,  L.  D'Ooge,  T.  M. 
Grove  and  J .  A.  S.  Verdier  were  on  the  lookout 
for  a  resumption  of  church  life.  They  soon 
found  their  opportunity,  for  in  February, 
1873,  the  old  property,  containing  the  ruins 
of  the  church,  was  advantageously  disposed 
of  by  sale  ar  d  exchange,  which  by  May  fol- 
lowing placed  them  in  possession  of  their 
present  parsonage,  151  Lyon  street,  and  the 
present  house  of  worship,  then  bought  of 
the  Baptist  church,  which  was  building  its 
edifice  on  Fountain  street. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Beardslee,  of  Constantine,  Mich.,  declined 
a  call  tendered  him,  whereupon  the  present 
pastor  was  called  in  August,  1873.  He 
accepted  and  entered  upon  his  labors  Sep- 
tember 21,  and  for  one  month  occupied  the 
pulpit  with  the  Rev.  S.  Graves,  D.  D. — 
each  preaching  once  per  Sabbath — which 
union  meetings  continued  until  the  Baptist 
society  vacated  the  building.  The  present 
pastor  was  installed  October  28.  The  sta- 
tistics of  that  date  are  as  follows:  Members, 
twenty-nine;  hearers,  all  told,  forty  in  the 
morning  and  twenty-five  in  the  evening; 
Sunday  school  scholars  forty-five,  including 
pastor's  Bible  class  of  nine.  This  represents 
about  the  average  strength  of  the  church  for 
ten  years  previous.  But  a  new  epoch  had 
dawned,  for  since  that  new  beginning  a 
steady,  healthful  growth  has  marked  all  the 
years  that  have  elapsed,  until  to-day  the 
following  status  has  been  reached:  Mem- 
bers, 325;  parishioners,  700;  Sunday  school 
scholars,  350,  including  the  pastor's  Bible 
class  of  ninety,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
city,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of 
seventy-two;  and  property  valued  at  $20,000 
without  debt.  Various  improvements  have 
been  made  by  which  the  church  and  parson- 
age have  been  enlarged,  no  less  than  $6,000 
having  been  expended  in  that  way.  During 
July  and  August,  1881,  the  congregation 
worshiped  in  the  Hebrew  Synagogue  in 
Godfrey's  block,  by  the  gratuitous  hospi- 
tality of  its  society,  while  the  church  build- 
ing was  being  enlarged  and  remodeled  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000.  The  annual  income  of 
about  $2,500  is  raised  without  pew  rentals, 
as  the  seats  have  been  free  since  1873. 
For  some  time  the  congregation  has  out- 
grown the  seating  capacity — 420 — of  the 
present  house,  and  so  strongly  desired  a 
more  commodious  and  creditable  sanctuary, 


and  better  facilities  for  the  ever- enlarging 
demands  of  the  work,  that  in  April,  1888,  a 
site  for  a  new  church  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Fountain  and  Barclay  streets  was  pur- 
chased of  Dr.  Charles  Shepard,  for  $10,000, 
partly  paid,  upon  which  they  hope  soon  to 
build  a  house  of  worship  to  cost  about 
$20, 000.  To  accomplish  this,  all  their  former 
property  is  offered  for  sale,  and  the  sum  of 
$9,000  is  pledged  by  the  members.  For  the 
past  four  years  the  church  has  published 
The  Church  Record,  its  own  local  monthly 
church  paper,  edited  by  the  pastor.  It  is  a 
four-page  paper,  9  by  14  inches  in  size,  free 
from  advertisements  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  local  church,  by  which  it  is 
regarded  as  a  great  favorite  and  help.  The 
following  societies  are  well  sustained:  The 
Banner  of  Light  Mission  Circle,  member- 
ship 150;  the  Cheerful  Givers'  Mission  Band, 
membership  50;  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  organized 
Nov.  27,  1888;  Young  People's  Literary 
Society,  membership  75,  and  a  Chautauqua 
Circle  and  a  Choral  Society. 

The  church  is  officered  as  follows:  Con- 
sistory and  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Rev.  P. 
Moerdyke,  D.  D.,  President.  Elders — H. 
H.  Van  der  Stoop,  Vice  President;  John 
Snitseler,  James  Van  der  Sluis,  Clerk; 
Nicholas  Baker,  James  Stoel.  Deacons — - 
John  A.  S.  Verdier,  Treasurer;  Herman  A. 
Vedders,  Frank  J.  Dyk,  Henry  Van  Dyk, 
Wm.  H.  Van  Leeuwen  and  Henry  Ter 
Keurst.  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  J. 
A.  S.  Verdier. 

PETER  MOERDYKE,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Biervliet,  Province  of  Zeeland, 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  January  29, 
1845,  having  among  his  ancestors  both 
Huguenots  and  Hollanders.  In  1849  the 
family  emigrated  to  Michigan.  Leaving 
their  old  home  June  22,  they  sailed  from 
Hellevoet- sluis  July  8,  on  the  ship  Leila,  of 
Baltimore,  with  a  large  company  of  Hol- 
landers, under  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Klyn  as 
leader.  It  was  thirty- eight  days  before  they 
landed  in  New  York,  having  had  the  usual 
experience  of  storm  and  calm.  After  a  trip 
up  the  Hudson,  they  boarded  a  canal  boat, 
which  brought  them  to  Buffalo  in  nine  days. 
A  steamer  then  took  them  around  the  Lakes, 
and  ascending  the  Grand  River  to  Grand- 
ville,  they  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  an  ox-cart 
and  a  corduroy  road  to  Zeeland,  where  they 
were    to   settle.      The   entire   journey    con- 
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sumed  more  than  two  months,  being  com- 
pleted Sept.  4.  After  remaining  in  Zeeland 
fifteen  months,  the  father,  who  was  a  car- 
penter, removed  his  home  to  Kalamazoo. 
There  the  boy  was  placed  in  the  District 
school,  being  already  able  to  read  the  Hol- 
land language.  He  continued  his  attend- 
ance there  until  eleven  years  old.  During 
these  early  years,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
catechetical  classes  of  his  church,  he  received 
faithful  religious  instruction.  For  several 
years  he  and  his  older  brother  William 
recited  the  catechism  in  the  church  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
preaching  which  was  to  follow.  To  this 
fact,  and  the  good  results  secured  by  it,  as 
well  as  to  a  wider  experience  of  its  benefits 
as  learned  in  his  own  pastoral  work,  may  no 
doubt  be  attributed  his  earnest  and  success- 
ful efforts  in  catechising  the  youth  of  his 
own  flourishing  church.  Anotjier  fact  is 
worthy  of  mention,  as  showing  the  founda- 
tions of  his  vigorous  health  and  his  well- 
known  sympathy  with  those  who  toil  day  by 
day.  In  that  home  were  many  wants  to  be 
provided  for;  the  boys  were,  therefore, 
taught  to  feel  that  they  must  help,  and  for 
an  entire  winter,  when  they  were  respec- 
tively twelve  and  ten  years  old,  they  sup- 
ported the  family,  their  father  being  disa- 
bled by  rheumatism.  Surrounded  by  such 
influences,  his  mind  and  heart  were  early 
directed  to  his  own  religious  condition,  and 
we  find  him  when  only  thirteen,  the  youngest 
of  a  company  of  twenty-eight  uniting  with 
the  church.  In  October,  1859,  he  entered 
the  Holland  Academy,  which,  soon  after, 
received  its  charter  as  Hope  College.  He 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  first  class 
to  graduate  from  the  young  college  in  1866. 
Three  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  first 
class  to  graduate  from  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Holland.  During  these  years  he 
was  not  only  a  hard  student,  but,  during 
vacation,  a  hard  worker  also;  sometimes  as 
a  carpenter,  gasfitter,  or  farmer;  at  other 
times  engaged  in  religious  work,  such  as 
agent  of  the  Ottawa  County  Bible  Society, 
selling  religious  books  in  the  Holland  settle- 
ments of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
or  organizing  Sunday  schools,  and  conduct- 
ing religious  services.  The  last  two  years 
of  his  course  he  was  employed  as  Tutor  in 
the  college.  Graduating  from  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  May,  1869,  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Classis  of  Michigan  on  the   24th  of 


the  following  June,  and  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Reformed  churches  of  Macon  and  South 
Macon,  in  Lenawee  county,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  with  much  zeal  and  success 
until  Nov.  2,  1 87 1,  when  he  closed  his  work 
there  to  take  the  position  of  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Hope  College.  Soon 
after  accepting  the  call  to  this  charge,  he 
married  Fannie  J.  Guy,  who  died  July  20, 
1880.  He  retained  his  College  Professor- 
ship two  years,  during  which  time  he 
preached  in  both  the  Holland  and  English 
languages  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had 
retained  his  charge.  In  August,  1873,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Reformed 
church  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  began  a  work 
which  has  grown  steadily  more  extensive 
and  blessed  for  nearly  seventeen  years. 
The  church  organization  is  among  the  old- 
est in  the  city,  having  been  formed  in  1840, 
but  its  history  up  to  the  time  of  his  call  had 
been  very  discouraging.  For  many  years 
it  had  no  service.  Even  when  he  came  it 
had  but  twenty- nine  members,  and  had 
been  holding  occasional  services  for  some 
time  in  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There 
was  serious  thought  of  disbanding,  and  the 
call  was  sent  out  by  the  little  band  and 
accepted  by  him  with  many  anxious  fears. 
But  he  came,  the  old  Baptist  church  was 
secured,  and  soon  the  energy  and  devotion 
of  the  new  pastor  began  to  bear  fruit. 
Being  able  to  use  both  the  Holland  and 
English  languages,  he  found  an  open  door 
into  a  wide  field,  which  he  soon  occupied. 
His  church  began  to  attract  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  he  has  been  specially  successful  in 
winning  them.  His  thorough  catechetical 
instruction,  his  clear,  earnest  preaching,  and 
his  ceaseless  pastoral  work,  under  God's 
blessing,  have  resulted  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  active  churches  in  the  city.  The 
membership  has  grown  from  twenty- nine 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five,  while  full 
half  as  many  have  been  dismissed  to  other 
churches,  or  have  died  since  he  began  his 
work  here.  Flis  theory  is  that  every  Chris- 
tian ought  to  be  a  worker,  and  the  many 
organizations  and  agencies  successfully  car- 
ried on  by  his  church,  show  that  he  is 
making  that  theory  bear  good  fruits.  Out- 
side of  his  church  he  has  also  been  very 
active.  In  the  Pastoral  Association  of  the 
city  he  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
faithful  in  cultivating  fraternal  relations 
between  the  churches,  and  devising  methods 
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for  reaching  the  masses  with  the  Gospel.  In 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  he  was  for  years  one  of  the 
Official  Board,  and  the  teacher  of  its  Union 
Bible  Class.  For  his  Alma  Mater  he  cher- 
ishes a  worthy  love,  shown  by  faithful  efforts 
to  promote  its  interests.  He  has  been  Tutor 
in  its  Grammar  School,  Professor  in  its  Col- 
lege and  Lecturer  in  its  Theological  Semina- 
ry, being  for  two  years  in  the  latter,  in  charge 
of  Greek,  Exegesis  and  Biblical  Antiquities, 
at  the  same  time  performing  the  multifarious 
duties  of  his  pastorate.  He  is  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  De  Hope,  and  to  the  various  pa- 
pers issued  in  this  city.  In  the  general  work 
of  his  denomination  he  has  always  thrown  his 
influence  in  favor  of  abroad  and  energetic  ef- 
fort to  secure  its  growth  and  usefulness.  Actu- 
ated by  this  motive,  he  has,  since  1 888,  been  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  proposed  union  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  and 
his  own  denomination,  pleading  for  it  in  the 
pulpit,  through  the  press  and  before  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies.  In  Classis;  in  the  Particular 
Synod  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  the  Stated 
Clerk;  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  entire 
church,  of  which  he  was  Vice-President  in 
1 888;  in  the  Council  of  Hope  College  of  which 
he  is  Secretary,  as  he  is  also  of  its  Executive 
Committee,  he  always  pleads  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  work.  He  spent  the 
summer  of  1886  in  Europe,  giving  special 
attention  to  his  own  native  land,  and  making 
his  church  as  well  as  himself  the  richer,  as 
they  can  testify,  by  many  a  lecture  given  for 
their  benefit.  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  June,  1889.  In  June, 
1883,  he  married  Maria  Perry,  and  has  four 
children,  the  eldest,  a  daughter  of  his  first 
wife,  now  a  young  lady.  As  a  man  and 
citizen  and  pastor,  in  domestic  life  and  in 
society,  the  record  of  his  life  speaks  for  him, 
and  renders  further  comment  needless. 

SECOND    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

ON    BOSTVVICK    STREET,    NEAR    LYON. 

This  is  the  oldest  Holland  church  in  the 
city,  and  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  its 
religious  progress.  The  first  Hollanders 
that  came  to  the  village  were  Hiram  H. 
Van  Reede,  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  in 
1847  came  here  directly  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  joined  the  First  Reformed  Church. 
They  formed  no  part,  however,  of  that  large 
immigration  which  in  that  same  year  settled 
in  Ottawa  and  Allegan  counties,  under  the 


leadership  of  the  Revs.  A.  C.  Van  Raalte, 
C.  Van  der  Meulen  and  M.  Ypma,  and 
there  formed  what  was  generally  designated 
as  "the  Holland  colony."  Our  respected 
townsman,  Francis  Van  Driele,  immigrated 
in  1847,  and,  after  a  residence  of  nine 
months  in  Ulster  county,  N.  Y. ,  came  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Zeeland,  where  he  tar- 
ried but  four  weeks  and  then  in  1848  settled 
here.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  that  movement 
wrhich  has  brought  so  many  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  and  established  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  Reformed  churches  here.  The  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church, the  Rev.  A.B.Taylor, 
very  cordially  welcomed  Mr.  Van  Driele,  and 
those  who  followed  him  soon  after,  to- wit: 
the  families  of  Albert  Kroes  and  Louis  Lage- 
weg,  seven  or  eight  young  ladies  and  two 
young  men  besides  himself,  John  Roost^ 
afterward  the  Hon.  John  Roost,  of  Holland, 
and  Joshua  Elenbaas.  These  were  shortly 
afterward  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
families  of  B.  Luten,  P.  Hendrikse,  Zwe- 
mer,  and  others.  All  these  people,  as  were 
all  of  that  first  immigration,  who  really 
came  to  this  country  to  escape  the  annoy- 
ances to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the 
fatherland  on  account  of  their  secession  from 
the  corrupt  State  Church,  were  decidedly 
religious.  Mr.  Taylor,  aware  of  this,  offered 
to  Mr.  Van  Driele,  their  chosen  leader, 
the  free  use  of  the  basement  of  his  church, 
elsewhere  described,  and  there  for  several 
months  this  company  assembled  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  for  lay  reading  services  and 
devotional  exercises.  Mr.  Taylor's  resigna- 
tion in  September,  1848,  providentially  left 
the  church  vacant  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  founders  of  a  church  that  was  to  perpet- 
uate the  Reformed  faith  here.  At  once 
three  services  were  held  there  every  Sunday, 
and  as  the  congregation  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing by  accessions  from  the  colony  of  those 
who  came  to  stay  or  find  employment  for  a 
season,  the  Holland  ministers  aforemen- 
tioned came  from  Holland,  Zeeland  and 
Vriesland  to  preach  for  them  occasionally. 
After  Mr.  Van  Driele' s  marriage,  March  25, 
1849,  he  fitted  up  a  part  of  the  basement  of 
the  church  for  his  residence,  and  occupied 
it  for  nearly  four  months  with  five  or  six 
Holland  boarders.  As  early  as  the  summer 
of  1848  there  were  108  young  women  con- 
nected with  this  congregation,  and  the  influx 
of  the  young  people  and  of  families  was  so 
large,  that  in  July  or  August,  1849,  the  Rev. 
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A.  C.  Van  Raalte,  by  request,  organized 
this  church,  and  installed  the  officers  then 
chosen,  viz:  Elders  F.  Van  Driele  and  G. 
Dalman,  who  also  performed  the  functions 
of  Deacons  for  a  time,  until  two  such  offi- 


SKCOND   KKKUKMKU   CHURCH 


cers  were  added  by  the  election  of  A.  Esveld 
and  John  Bylsma.  The  free  enjoyment  of 
the  house  in  which  this  infant  enterprise  had 
been  cradled,  was  continued  until  the  brick 
church  on  Bostwick  street,  now  Van  Driele' s 


warehouse,  was  occupied  by  them  in  1854. 
This  was  a  Godsend  to  a  people  of  very  lim- 
ited means.  But  they  were  industrious  and 
thrifty,  devoted  to  their  church  and  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers,  so  that  in  1854  they 
were  enabled  to  support  a  pastor.  The 
Rev.  H.  G.  Klyn  was  accordingly  secured 
as  such  in  1854,  and  was  greatly  blessed 
in  his  work,  until  serious  trouble  sprang  up 
in  his  congregation  in  1856,  which  is  related 
in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  Holland 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  this  city. 
On  Sunday,  Jan.  27,  1857, 
Mr.  Klyn  formally  declared 
his  secession  from  the  denom- 
ination, and  was  by  the  Con- 
sistory, which  had  held  an 
early  morning  session,  ex- 
cluded that  day  from  the 
pulpit.  About  one-half  of 
the  congregation  followed 
him  in  the  founding  of  the 
new  church  and  denomina- 
tion. Eight  months  later  he 
was  restored  to  good  stand- 
ing in  his  former  ecclesias- 
tical connection,  on  confes- 
sion of  his  error,  but  a  rival 
Holland  organization  had 
been  born,  that  has  grown 
strong  and  ever  been  posi- 
tively antagonistic  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  This 
schism  in  the  local  church 
was  disastrous.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  sadly  crippled. 
In  1857  the  following  statis- 
tics were  reported:  families, 
fifty -four;  communicants, 
ninety  -  four;  catechum  e  n  s, 
forty;  but  as  evidence  of 
their  rally  from  this  severe 
blow,  in  1859  the  figures 
were:  130  members  and  130 
catechumens,  and  nearly 
$1,550  raised  in  one  year. 
Early  in  1859  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Houbold  entered  upon  a 
pastorate  of  about  two  years, 
during  which  the  church 
suffered  considerable  loss;but 
in  May,  1861,  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Van  der 
Meulen  began  his  faithful  and  eminently 
successful  ministry  to  this  flock.  At  his 
coming  the  membership  was  seventy;  in 
1866  it  was   152,  and  160  families;  in  1871 
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it  was  316,  families  300;  Sunday  school 
scholars  300,  and  nearly  $10,000  raised  for 
local  church  purposes,  and  $1, 143  for  benev- 
olence. For  many  years  the  Holland  popu- 
lation had  increased  at  a  surprising  rate, 
mostly  by  immigration.  This  had  rendered 
a  larger  house  of  worship  a  necessity,  which 
was  built  in  1870,  the  corner-stone  being 
laid  May  31.  Though  numerically  strong 
and  liberal,  the  congregation  was  made  up 
of  poor  people,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  $34,000,  of 
which  at  its  completion  only  $11,000  were 
paid.  This  burdensome  debt  has  gradually 
been  reduced,  only  $4,000  now  remaining. 
In  1873,  wThen  the  number  of  families  was 
376,  of  members  481  and  of  catechumens 
200,  the  aged  pastor  was  at  his  request 
declared  emeritus  pastor  by  the  Classis  of 
Grand  River,  and  the  Rev.  Nicholas  H. 
Dosker  was  called  from  the  Netherlands. 
He  accepted  and  entered  upon  his  labors  in 
the  summer  of  that  year.  The  church  now  sup- 
ported and  provided  residences  for  two  min- 
isters, the  beloved  emeritus  pastor  preach- 
ing once  every  Sunday  until  his  strength 
failed  a  few  months  before  his  death  in 
August,  1876,  at  the  age  of  76  years.  The 
memory  of  this  genial,  efficient  and  pious 
man  of  God  is  sacredly  cherished  here,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands  in  various  places. 
Under  Mr.  Dosker' s  ministry  the  immigra- 
tion continued,  his  labors  bore  abundant 
fruit,  and  the  audience  room  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,000  was  overcrowded.  This 
suggested  the  plan  of  building  two  chapels 
in  1876,  when  the  membership  had  reached 
612,  and  the  families  numbered  417.  These 
plans  were  executed,  and  thus  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Churches  were  started.  But 
the  parent  church  soon  filled  up  as  before. 
In  1883  the  pastor  accepted  a  call  to  Kala- 
mazoo, leaving  a  parish  in  which  he  had 
for  ten  years  rendered  good  and  faithful 
service.  How  he  had  endeared  himself  to 
all  appeared  in  a  marked  manner  when  in 
1887  his  remains  were  brought  here  for 
burial.  Both  he  and  his  predecessor  are 
honored'  with  memorial  tablets  in  the 
church  they  served  so  long  and  well.  The 
present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Egbert  Winter, 
was  installed  April  20,  1884.  In  1886  a 
large  number  of  members  of  families  were 
dismissed  to  constitute  the  Fifth  Church, 
which  has  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of 
the  mother  church,  but  has  really  benefited 


all  concerned,  leading  to  greater  activity 
on  the  part  of  all,  and  developing  a 
special  aggressiveness  among  the  young 
people.  The  day  for  accessions  from  immi- 
gration is  past,  the  central  location  being 
unfavorable  to  this,  and  other  organizations 
are  drawing  this  element,  hence  the  Ameri- 
canizing tendency  of  the  young  is  now  sys- 
tematically fostered  by  an  English  evening 
service  instituted  in  1886.  This  involves 
the  expense  of  a  weekly  assistant  supply  to 
conduct  one  of  the  three  regular  services  ot 
the  Sabbath.  In  1888  the  auditorium  was 
shortened,  reducing  the  seating  capacity  to 
800,  and  decorated,  and  a  $3,500  pipe  organ 
was  added  in  November  to  its  furniture. 
About  $5,500  was  thus  expended,  and  in 
February,  1889,  the  basement  was  reno- 
vated. A  graceful  spire  was  built  upon  the 
tower  in  September  and  October,  1889,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500.  The  last  census  of  the 
church  reports  225  families,  450  members, 
200  catechumens,  350  Sunday  school  schol- 
ars, and  an  average  annual  income  of  about 
$7,000,  twenty  per  cent,  of  which  is  for 
benevolence.  The  pews  are  rented.  The 
number  of  parishioners  is  1,030. 

The  societies  of  the  church  are:  Dorcas 
Society,  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety (which  supports  a  native  Hindu  pas- 
tor), Woman's  Church  Aid  Society,  and 
Young  People's  Society  of  a  literary,  relig- 
ious and  social  character.  The  Sunday 
school  also  supports  a  native  Hindu  pastor. 

The  present  officers  are:  Elders — John  G. 
Koke,  G.  De  Groot,  J.  Van  de  Velde,  Geo. 
Vrieling,  Barend  Dosker,  F.  Oltmans,  H. 
Veldman.  Deacons — F.  M.  Hulswit,  Wm. 
Moerdyk,  Wm.  Kotvis,  Egbert  Wonnink, 
Cornelius  Verschoor,  Evert  J.  Bruss  and 
Gerrit  Hondelink. 

This  church  has  for  over  two  years  sus- 
tained a  week  day  mission  service  in  the 
Eighth  Ward,  which,  in  connection  with 
certain  elements  of  the  Fifth  Church,  is 
likely  to  result  in  the  building  of  a  chapel 
and  a  new  organization. 

THIRD    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

NORTHWEST     CORNER     OF    CENTENNIAL    AND     HERMITAGE     STREETS.  • 

The  Second  Church,  to  which  all  Holland- 
ers of  this  denomination  who  worshiped  in 
their  mother  tongue  belonged,  had  grown 
beyond  the  ability  of  one  pastor  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  its  500  families  and  700  or 
more   members.      Besides,    the  parish   was 
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co-  extensive  with  the  city  and  suburbs.  -  The 
distances  to  the  church  were  long,  pastoral 
visits  necessarily  rare,  and  the  church  life 
of  multitudes  fell  below  their  ideal  and  their 
needs.  Hence,  a  large  neighborhood,  liv- 
ing where  the  parish  now  lies  around  the 
church  as  its  center,  resolved  to  "swarm," 
if  permitted.  The  movement  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Consistory  of  the  mother 
church,  and  by  the  Classis  of  Grand  River, 
which  latter  body,  through  a  committee, 
organized  the  church,  Oct.  i,  1875,  with 
sixty-two  constituent  members,  whom  forty- 
six  others  followed  within  six  months  after, 
making  a  total  of  ninety  families  in  April, 
1876.  The  first  Consistory  chosen  were: 
Elders — M.  Klaassen  and  A.  Esveld,  and 
Deacons,  E.  Grooters  and  A.  Buys. 

At  the  time  of  their  organization  they  occu- 
pied the  sanctuary,  which  was  begun  in  July 
and  dedicated  in  August,  1875,  a  frame  build- 
ing of  30  by  50  feet,  which  in  1 876  was  enlarged 
to  50  by  80  feet,  and  in  1886  to  50  by  100  feet, 
and"  seats  about  800  persons.  The  Rev.  A. 
Kriekard,  then  of  Kalamazoo,  accepted  their 
call,  commenced  his  labors  here  Feb.  1,  1876, 
and  was  installed  on  the  13th.  The  advance 
made  by  the  church  has  been  steady  and 
healthful;  in  1880  the  report  showed  149 
families,  212  communicants  and  188  Sunday 
school  scholars,  and  the  annual  income 
over  $2,000;  and  the  tenth  annual  report 
was,  185  families,  261  communicants,  245 
in  Sunday  school,  and  correspondingly  in- 
creased revenues.  The  latest  statistics 
report  240  families,  348  members,  355  in 
Sunday  school,  710  baptized  non-communi- 
cants, and  260  catechumens.  Hence  the 
parish  contains  no  less  than  963  souls. 

The  temporalities  of  the  church  have  also 
kept  pace  with  this  gratifying  progress,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  with  scarce  any  excep- 
tions its  people  are  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances. In  1878  a  pleasant,  brick- veneered 
parsonage  was  built  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  East  and  Holbrook  streets,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500,  and  in  1880  the  young  people 
expended  $350  in  building  a  Lecture  Room 
on  the  lot  bought  for  that  purpose  in  1879, 
lying  immediately  east  of  the  church  edifice, 
which  is  used  for  various  societies  and  meet- 
ings. The  present  value  of  all  this  property 
is  at  least  $12,000;  there  is  no  debt,  and  the 
revenues  reach  the  sum  of  $3,750,  about  25 
per  cent,  of  which  is  contributed  for  benev- 
olence.     The  pewrs  are  rented  at  moderate 
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prices.  About  fifty  of  the  members  reside 
in  the  country,  and  almost  the  entire  con- 
gregation is  suburban  nominally,  but  prac- 
tically part  and  parcel  of  the  city  population. 
The  present  officers  are:  Elders — Isaac  De 
Pagter,  Cornelius  De  Jong,  Adrian  Van 
.  Doom,  Andrew  DeVree,  John  Kloote.  Dea- 
cons— Adrian  Buys,  who  is  also  Sunday 
School  Superintendent,  Peter  Kriekard, 
Rokus  Verseput,  Albert  Klaver,  Isaac  War- 
ner. The  societies  connected  with  the 
church  are:  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  pastor  Presi- 
dent; Woman's  Benevolent  Society,  Wom- 
an's Missionary  Society,  Young  Ladies' 
Society  of  Willing  Workers,  and  two  Sing- 
ing Societies. 

FOURTH    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

NORTH    IONIA,  BETWEEN   WALBRIDGE   AND   COLDBROOK  STREETS. 

This  church  was  organized  Sept.  25,  1875, 
by  the  Classis  of  Grand  River,  as  the  Fourth 
Reformed  Church  of  Grand  Rapids.  The 
late  Rev.  N.  H.  Dosker,  then  pastor  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Church,  of  whose  con- 
gregation this  enterprise  was  an  outgrowth, 
presided  as  Chairman  of  the  Classical  Com- 
mittee to  effect  the  organization,  which  was 
consummated  by  the  enrollment  of  about 
fifty  members  and  the  election  of  Elders 
Adrian  de  Leeuw  and  Leendert  Silvius,  and 
Deacons  John  Koster  and  Peter  Groeneweg. 
The  latter  declined,  and  William  Bommelje 
was  chosen  in  his  stead.  These  constituted 
the  Consistory  and  Board  of  Trustees.  A 
house  of  worship  being  completed,  on  Nov. 
26,  1875,  the  church,  with  thirty  families, 
extended  their  first  call  to  its  pastorate, 
and  welcomed  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Hulst,  of 
Danforth,  111.,  at  his  installation,  June  23, 
1876,  to  the  new  parsonage.  Accessions 
by  letter  from  the  mother  church  were 
numerous,  prominent  among  whom  was 
Francis  Van  Driele,  who  joined  in  April, 
1876,  and  was  elected  Elder  to  succeed  L. 
Silvius.  The  increase  from  Holland  immi- 
grants, who,  to  this  day,  settle  numerously 
in  that  part  of  the  city,  was  a  great  factor 
in  the  growth  of  the  church;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1880  the  church  edifice  was  greatly 
enlarged,  and  the  report  in  1881  showed 
177  families  and  273  members.  The  Anti- 
Masonic  agitation,  originating  in  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  Mich.,  in  the 
summer  of  1880,  reached  this  Consistory 
June  29,  1880,  and  profoundly  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  church.      At  the  congrega- 
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tional  meeting  of  Sept.  16,  1880,  it  was 
resolved  by  a  large  majority  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  aforenamed  Classis,  having 
jurisdiction  over  them,  setting  forth  their 
conscientious  protest  against  further  tolera- 
tion of  the  church  membership  of  Masons, 


FOURTH    REFORMED    CHURCH — ERECTED    IX 


and  members  of  other  secret  societies,  and 
that,  unless  the  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  should  grant  a 
deliverance  in  accord  with  their  views,  they 
would  take  steps  to  be  released  from  pres- 
ent ecclesiastical  connections.  Accordingly, 
on  Sept.  8,  1881,  the  congregation  assem- 
bled, and,  by  a  large  majority  vote, 
severed  its  relation    to  said  denomination, 


changed  its  name,  and,  one  year  later, 
joined  the  denomination  known  as  "The 
Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church. "  By 
decision  of  the  courts,  it  holds  the  church 
and  parsonage  property,  now  valued  at 
$5,000.  Sixteen  male  members,  however, 
remained  loyal  to  the 
denomination  by  whose 
aid  the  church  had 
grown,  and  these  con- 
tinued the  original  or- 
ganization, which  now 
flourishes  on  North  Ionia 
street,  opposite  the 
school  house.  The  num- 
ber who  refused  to  join 
in  this  secession  was 
soon  found  to  be  thirty- 
seven  communicants  and 
twenty  -  one  families, 
whom  the  Classis  recog- 
nized as  the  lawful  or- 
ganization. They  at 
once  formed  a  new  Con- 
sistory or  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, composed  of  Elders 
Francis  Van  Driele  and 
Wm.  Bommelje,  and 
Deacons  H.  W.  Hofs 
and  Justus  C.  Herstein. 
Deprived  of  their  house 
of  worship,  they  met  for 
a  time  in  an  old  building 
on  Coldbrook  street,  be- 
tween Ottawa  and  Ionia 
streets,  which  had  been 
used  as  a  grocery  store. 
Here  Reformed  minis- 
ters of  this  city,  and  sup- 
plies granted  by  the 
Classis  and  occasional 
lay  reading  services, 
maintained  their  worship 
until  they  secured  their 
present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Peter  De  Pree,  who  was 
installed  Nov.  16,  1882, 
the  number  of  families  being  then  twenty- 
three,  and  of  members  forty- two.  They 
soon  began  to  recover  lost  ground,  also  drew 
many  new  immigrants  to  their  communion, 
and  in  February,  1883,  were  obliged  to  seek 
a  larger  audience  room.  By  their  own  lib- 
eral subscriptions,  and  the  generous  aid  of 
Reformed  churches  here  and  elsewhere,  a 
sufficient  fund  was   raised  to  erect  a   tern- 
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porary  meeting  house  on  the  present  site, 
in  which  they  were  soon  sheltered.  The 
church  grew  so  healthfully  that  in  1887  they 
resolved,  with  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Do- 
mestic Missions,  to  erect  a  suitable  house 
of  worship.  In  this,  also,  neighboring 
churches  considerably  assisted  them.  Ac- 
cordingly they  disposed  of  their  temporary 
abode  for  $125,  and  reserved  the  right  to  its 
use  for  a  time.  It  was  then  removed  to 
Plainfield  avenue,  near  LeGrand  street,  and 


year.  The  Sunday  school  enrolls  287  schol- 
ars. Their  average  income  for  the  past  four 
years  has  exceeded  $2,000.  The  total  cost 
of  their  real  estate,  parsonage  and  church, 
is  estimated  at  $12,000,  which  is  below 
present  value.  Upon  this  property  there  is 
a  debt  of  $6,000. 

FIFTH    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

NORTHWEST    CORNER    OF   SECOND    AVENUE    AND    CARPENTER    STREET. 

As  early  as   1882-83  a  considerable  pro- 
portion   of    the    members    of    the    Second 


FIFTH    REFORMED — FIRST    HOUSE — BUILT    IN    FOUR    DAYS,     FEBRUARY, 


is  now  known  as  "Finn's  Hall."  A  sub- 
stantial and  elegant  frame  edifice  succeeded, 
built  in  Queen  Anne  style,  at  a  cost  of 
$7,000.  It  has  an  auditorium  that  will  seat 
520,  and  a  basement  with  the  best  facilities 
for  Sunday  school,  prayer  meeting  and  other 
purposes,  which  latter  rooms  were  opened 
with  appropriate  exercises  March  11,  1888, 
and  used  for  public  worship  until  July  1, 
1 888,  when  the  completed  house  was  dedi- 
cated. An  organ  costing  $1,000  was  then 
among  its  furniture.  With  the  growth  of 
the  church  the  Consistory  has  been  enlarged, 
being  now  constituted  as  follows:  Elders — 
F.  Van  Driele,  Wm.  Bommelje,  R.  J. 
Weber,  H.  W.  Hofs,  J.  C.  Herstein  and 
A.  J.  Walker.  Deacons — G.  Van  Strein, 
John  Bolier,  C.  Boertje  and  J.  Koster.  The 
last  annual  census  of  the  church  reports  164 
families,  254  members,  three-fourths  of  whom 
have  joined  by  letter  from  the  Netherlands. 
There  are  583  baptized  parishioners,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  773  souls,  and  they  have  an 
average  of  over  forty    infant  baptisms  per 


Reformed  Church  who  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  above  church  began  to  agitate  the 
question  of  a  new  organization,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  inconveniently  distant  from 
their  place  of  worship.  Their  application 
to  the  Consistory  was  for  a  time  discour- 
aged, and  practically  withdrawn,  but  in 
1885  urgently  renewed,  and  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  Classis  of  Grand  River, 
which  latter  was  granted.  Accordingly  this 
ecclesiastical  body,  through  its  committee, 
organized  the  Fifth  Church  with  eighty- six 
members,  who  presented  letters  from  the 
parent  church.  This  occurred  in  Stevens' 
Hall,  15  and  17  Grandville  avenue,  January 
28,  1886.  For  a  short  season  the  new  con- 
gregation worshiped  in  said  Hall,  and  later 
in  a  private  dwelling.  On  the  third  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  large  number  of  male  members,  all 
volunteers,  took  hold  of  $150  worth  of  mate 
rial,  and  in  four  days  converted  them  into  a 
temporary  meeting  house,  30  by  64  feet,  on 
the  present  site  of  the  parsonage.  Here 
they  worshiped  until   they   dedicated   their 
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new,  capacious  and  elegant  sanctuary  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  26,  1886,  which 
had  been  built  during  the  summer  under  the 
direction  of  Sidney  J.  Osgood,  architect. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  6,  1886. 
The  auditorium  seats  800,  and  the  Lecture 
Room  in  the  rear  on  the  same  floor,  is 
arranged  to  be  opened  for  400  more,  when 


in  the  parish  1,050.  The  Consistory  chosen 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  were:  El- 
ders— Evert  Welmers,  Albert  Welmers,  Jan 
Wormnest  and  Gerrit  Antflink.  Deacons — 
Hermanus  Hondorp,  Gerrit  J.  Lippink, 
Marinus  A.  Sorber  and  Albert  Stryker. 
The  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Joldersma, 
was  installed  May  26,  1886. 


FIFTH    REFORMED    CHURCH-IUILT    IN 


necessary.  This  building  cost  about  $11, 000. 
In  1887  a  beautiful  parsonage  was  built  on 
a  lot  adjoining  the  church  site  on  the  south, 
at  an  outlay  of  $2,000.  In  1888  the  old 
temporary  house  of  worship  was  converted 
into  a  barn  for  the  pastor's  use.  These 
buildings  and  three  lots  now  have  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $15,000.  Upon  this  there 
remains  an  indebtedness  of  about  $10,000. 
In  1886  there  were  eighty- six  members, 
forty- two  families,  and  fifty  scholars  when 
the  Sunday  school  was  formed.  Now  they 
report  365  members,  236  families,  and  375 
Sunday  school  scholars,    and  total  number 


Hermonus  Hondorp  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school,  and  the  Consistory  and 
Board  of  Trustees  consist  of:  Elders — Ger- 
rit Antflink,  Albert  Welmers,  Henry  J. 
Grooters,  Wm.  Hydeman,  Michael  Duyser, 
Henry  J.  W.  Campman.  Deacons — Her- 
manus Hondorp,  Martin  A.  Sorber,  Albert 
Stryker,  Jr.,  Albert  De  Haan,  Cornelius  Stry- 
ker, John  B.  Grooters.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Jol- 
dersma resigned  in  March,  1 889,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  August  by  the  Rev.  Ale  Buursma. 
The  free-seat  system  was  in  use  until  the 
end  of  1889,  when  the  majority  decided  to 
adopt  the  practice  of  renting  the  pews. 
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OAKDALE  PARK  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

During  1888  a  considerable  number  of 
Holland  families  settled  in  this  suburban 
park.  M.  Veenboer,  M.  D.,  being  desirous 
of  supplying  this  section  with  church  priv- 
ileges, on  February  1,  1889,  gave  three  lots, 
each  45  by  125  feet,  to  the  Rev.  A.  Kriek- 
ard,  pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  in  trust,  for 
the  founding  of  this  organization.  -  On  the 
14th  of  February  Mrs.  A.  C.  Brown,  an  aged 
lady  of  New  York  City,  deeply  interested  in 
home  missionary  work,  contributed  $200 
toward  the  building  of  the  chapel,  which 
was  begun  in  April  and  dedicated  July  2. 
The  Rev.  A.  Kriekard,  whose  suburban 
parishioners  were  chiefly  interested  in  this 
movement,  enlisted  the  services  of  Reformed 
city  pastors  as  supplies,  and,  besides,  lay 
reading  and  catechising  were  continued,  and 
by  authority  of  the  Classis  of  Grand  River 
the  mission  was,  on  August  9,  organized  as 
a  church,  with  twenty-eight  members  and 
the  following  Consistory  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees then  chosen:  Elders,  B.  Barendse  and 
G.  Jonkhof;  Deacons,  T.  Nyhoff  and  H. 
Zuidema. 

The  Sunday  School  enrolls  forty  scholars, 
twenty-five  catechumens  attend  two  weekly 
classes,  and  a  Woman's  Helping  Hand 
Society  of  eleven  members  is  active  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  church.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1889,  tne  addition  of  a  graceful  belfry, 
containing  a  bell,  was  made  to  the  church 
edifice.  Only  a  trifling  debt  now  remains, 
and  the  infant  church,  having  grown  slowly 
under  a  system  of  supplies  mostly  gratu- 
itous, in  February,  1890,  extended  a  call  to 
J.  M.  Lumke,  a  theological  student  at  Hol- 
land, to  become  their  pastor,  which  he 
accepted,  to  assume  charge  in  May. 

CHRISTIAN    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

NO.   202  NORTH  DIVISION  STREET. 

This  was  organized  November  30,  1870,  as 
an  independent  body,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Klop- 
penburg,  just  from  the  Netherlands,  with 
forty  charter  members  and  the  following 
Consistory  and  Board  of  Trustees:  Elders, 
Klaas  Smit  and  John  Sinke;  Deacons,  G. 
DeGraaf  and  W.  Freere.  This  occurred  in 
the  Swedenborgian  house  of  worship,  where 
they  worshiped  unfil  early  in  1872,  when 
their  present  edifice  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. This,  with  parsonage  on  the  same 
lot,  cost  $6,700.  The  first  pastor  died  Sep- 
tember 6,  1876,  and  was  succeeded  January 


11,  1877,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Vorst,  the  present 
incumbent.  The  preset  strength  of  the 
church  is:  a  membership  of  180,  parish- 
ioners 400,  property  valued  at  $8,000,  and 
an  annual  income  of  $1,800.  The  present 
officers  are:  The  pastor  and  Elders  C.  Lind- 
hout,A.  Arnoudse,  N.  J.  Stokkers;.  Deacons, 
A.  Verhaar,  M.  De  Fouw,  C.  Schryver, 
and  C.  Roselle;  with  John  Oom  as  Clerk. 

"  NEDERDUITSCHE     GEREFORMEERDE 

GEMEENTE." 

DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

AT  368-370  TURNER  STREET. 

Dating  from  the  Centennial  year,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Hollanders,  dissatisfied 
with  existing  Reformed  Churches,  were 
banded  together  for  religious  worship,  which 
for  eleven  years  they  maintained  in  a  hall 
on  West  Bridge  street,  though  without  pas- 
tor and  without  formal  organization.  The 
work  was  superintended  by  a  committee, 
who  appointed  various  lay  readers  for  seven 
years,  but  from  1883  until  October,  1887, 
M.  Donker  statedly  read  the  sermon  and 
conducted  the  two  Sabbath  services.  Hav- 
ing persevered  and  held  their  own  in  this 
way,  their  first  and  present  minister  came  to 
them  October  16,  1887,  from  the  Nether- 
lands, when  the  congregation  was  largely 
increased  and  the  purpose  formed  to  estab- 
lish a  church  in  a  home  of  their  own.  Hence, 
in  November,  the  old  Turner  street — No.  6 
— school  house,  built  in  1865  and  vacated  in 
1882,  with  ample  grounds,  was  bought  of 
the  city  for  $2,600,  remodeled  and  adapted 
to  their  use.  Sitting  accommodations  for 
600  were  thus  secured.  This  was  occupied 
and  dedicated  February  5,  1888.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  1887,  the  church  was 
organized  with  forty-eight  constituent  mem- 
bers, whose  number  has  now  increased  to 
102,  the  present  number  of  parishioners 
being  270.  Ihe  first  Consistory  were: 
Elders,  M.  Donker  and  M.  DeWinter; 
Deacons,  J.  Janse,  M.  Blick  and  J.  De 
Meester.  In  the  summer  of  1888  the  par- 
sonage, immediately  south  of  the  church, 
was  built,  costing  $1,200.  The  seats  are 
free,  and  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  people, 
whose  Sunday  gatherings  average  520,  have 
been  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  total 
value  of  their  property  is  at  least  $6,000. 
Several  catechetical  classes,  taught  during 
the  week  and  on  Sunday,  by  the  pastor, 
take  the  place  of  the  Sunday  School.      The 
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present  consistory  and  Board  of  Trustees 
are:  Elders,  M.  Donker,  M.  DeWinter  and 
C.  Ouwersluis;  Deacons,  J.  DeMeester,  M. 
Blick  and  J.  Wieland,  with  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  T.  Meysters.  The  legal  incorporation 
was  effected  in  March,  1889,  and  the  church 
is  entirely  independent  of  any  denomina- 
tional connection,  though  adopting  all  the 
standards  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

HOLLAND    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

CF.ANCV    STREET,    NEAR    CEDAR    STREET. 

The  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Van  den  Broek, 
founded  this  church  January  2,  1889,  and 
incorporated  it  legally  February  4,  as  an 
independent  body,  with  thirty-two  charter 
members.  The  articles  of  association  were 
signed  by:  Elders,  Henry  J.  DeGraaf, 
Andries  Filius;  Deacon,  Jan  DeHaan,  and 
the  following  members:  Cornelius  Quinten, 
Wm.  Foppe,  Jan  S.  DeGraaf,  Johannes 
Van't  Veer,  Jan  Nelise,  Peter  Oudeman, 
Martin  Hogendyk,  Cornelius  Van  den  Bosch, 
Peter  Van  den  Bosch,  Cornelius  Quist,  Cent 
Faasse,  Marinus  Van  Poortvliet,  Wm.  Den 
Braber,  James  Van  Stee,  and  J.  Snoek. 
After  the  incorporation  they  occupied  Finn's 
Hall  until  they  moved  to  their  own  church 
edifice.  The  church  is  composed  of  elements 
disaffected  toward  other  Holland  churches; 
has  a  membership  of  eighty-seven  and  196 
parishioners.  In  March  the  congregation 
purchased  a  lot  on  Clancy  street,  near  Cedar, 
upon  which  a  frame  house  of  worship  was 
erected,  and  dedicated  June  23.  It  is  60 
by  30  feet  in  size,  having  a  seating  capacity 
of  300,  and,  with  lot,  cost  about  $2,700, 
upon  which  there  remained  in  January,  1890, 
a  debt  of  $1,800.  The  seats  are  free,  yet 
assigned  to  families,  and  the  church  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  Cate- 
chisation  of  several  classes  by  the  pastor 
during  the  week  renders  the  Sabbath  School 
needless,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other 
Holland  congregations.  The  present  Con- 
sistory and  ex- officio  Board  of  Trustees  is 
constituted  as  follows:  Elders,  Henry  J. 
DeGraaf,  Andries  Filius  and  John  Smit; 
Deacons,  Adrian  Kosten,  Jacobus  J.  Snoek 
and  Kommer  Van  den  Bosch. 

SPRING  STREET  HOLLAND  CHRISTIAN  REFORMED 
CHURCH. 

SPRING  STREET,    BETWEEN   ISLAND  AND  OAKES. 

In  the  sketch  given  of  the  Second  Re- 
formed Church  the  simultaneous  origin  of 
this  organization  and  its  own  denomination 


is  referred  to,  but  needs  further  explanation. 
Not  long  after  the  Holland  immigrants  to 
West  Michigan  had  connected  themselves 
with  the  reformed  Church  in  America,  in 
1850,  causes  of  disaffection  arose,  one  of 
which  was  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
"Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted"  by 
leading  ministers  and  officers  of  that  day, 
in  spite  of  the  charges  of  a  few  here  and 
elsewhere  that  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
Reformed  faith.  Early  in  1856,  the  instal- 
lation of  Elder-elect  B.  Dalman,  in  the 
Second  Reformed  Church  of  this  place,  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
unsoundness  in  the  faith.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Classis,  which  declared  him 
qualified  for  the  office,  into  which  he  was 
accordingly  inducted;  whereupon  several, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gysbertus  DeHaan, 
John  Gelock,  Johannes  Gezon,  Jacobus  De 
Jonge,  H.  Rademaker,  Gerrit  DeGraaf  and 
others,  withdrew  from  the  church  and 
worshiped  regularly  in  the  second  story  of 
Gunn's  store  on  week  days  and  on  Sunday 
in  Collins  Hall  on  Canal  street.  This  con- 
tinued for  about  one  year,  when  the  party, 
having  gathered  considerable  strength,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Klyn  to  follow 
them  in  the  secession,  who,  in  his  formal 
withdrawal  on  Sunday,  January  27,  1857, 
justified  the  movement  for  the  following  four 
reasons:  First,  the  use  of  hymns  in  the 
Reformed  Church;  second,  choir  singing  in 
said  church;  third,  Union  Sunday  School 
books  used  therein,  which  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  creed  of  the  Reformed 
Church;  fourth,  admission  of  all  evangelical 
Christians  to  communion  with  them  and  of 
evangelical  ministers  of  other  denominations 
to  their  pulpits.  His  influence  drew  after 
him  about  one-half  of  his  congregation, 
possibly  fifty  families  and  about  fifty  mem- 
bers, of  whom  he  became  pastor  in  the  new 
denomination  immediately  organized  and 
known  at  first  only  as  "Seceders, "  but  later 
under  the  name  of  their  own  adoption,  viz: 
"True  Protestant  Dutch  Church." 

The  Consistory  then  chosen  was  consti- 
tuted of :  Elders,  John  Gelock,  Johannes 
Gezon  and  Gysbertus  DeHaan,  and  Deacons 
Berend  DeGraaf,  Hendrik  Moerman  and 
Adrian  Pleun.  Upon  their  pastor's  repent- 
ance of  his  schism,  only  eight  months  later, 
the  congregation  remained  without  pastoral 
care  and  labor  until  1863,  when  the  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Van   Leeuwen,  pursuant  to    their 
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call,  came  from  the  Netherlands  and  assumed 
charge.  Regular  reading  services  and  cat- 
echising and  family  visitation  had,  however, 
been  maintained  by  the  Elders,  and  a  frame 
house  of  worship,  costing,  with  grounds, 
$4,000,  had  before  this  been  erected  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Ionia  and  Island  streets, 
which  was  used  until  the  building  of  the 
present  brick  edifice  in  1S67.  This  is  no 
by  50  feet  in  size,  and  with  its  spacious  gal- 
leries seated  1,300  persons,  until  the  organ, 
in  1887,  diminished  this  capacity  by  100. 
In  1888  about  $3,500  was  expended  in  the 
completion  of  tower  and  spire  and  other 
repairs.  A  large  proportion  of  immigrants 
have,  from  the  first,  joined  this  body,  and, 
before  the  "swarming"  of  its  members  to 
form  new  churches  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  as  many  as  400  familes  belonged  to  the 
parish,  and  three  times  every  Sabbath  filled 
this  large  sanctuary.  The  present  statistics 
report  230  families,  340  communicants,  and 
total  number  of  souls,  or  parishioners,  1,000. 

This  church  was  served  by  later  pastors 
as  follows:  The  Rev.  R.  Duiker  from  1867 
to  1873;  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Boer  from  1873  till 
1876;  the  Rev.  John  Kremer  from  1877 
till  1 88 1,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Vos,  now  in 
charge,  from  1881.  All  their  ministers, 
excepting  the  Rev.  Klyn,  were  imported 
from  the  fatherland,  as  the  church  had  no 
other  way  of  supplying  itself  with  pastors. 

In  addition  to  the  city  churches  of  the 
same  name,  organizations  at  Jenisonville 
and  at  Kelloggsville,  both  founded  in  1875, 
look  to  this  church  as  their  parent.  The 
present  denominational  name  was  adopted 
in  1 88 1.  The  old  house  of  worship  was 
sold,  and  later  moved  to  Goodrich  street  and 
converted  into  a  tenement.  The  church 
erected  its  parochial  school  on  Williams 
street,  between  Ionia  and  Spring  streets,  in 
1874.  It  is  a  roomy  two- story  brick  build- 
ing, the  lower  part  only  used  for  the  school, 
which  has  about  100  pupils  throughout  the 
year,  and  during  the  summer  vacation  of 
the  public  schools  about  200.  The  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  Holland  language.  The  Sun- 
day School,  superintended  by  W.  Brink, 
enrolls  250  scholars.  The  following  societies 
meet  statedly  in  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  school  house:  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Young 
Women's  Association,  Dorcas  Society.  The 
receipts  of  a  year  are  now  about  $5,000. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  church,  and  the 
parsonage  adjoining  it  on  the  north  side,  is 


estimated  at  $20,000.  The  present  Con- 
sistory and  Board  of  Trustees  are:  the 
pastor;  Elders — Hendrik  Drukker  (Clerk), 
Antony  Karreman,Darus  Hogeboom,  Adrian 
Pleun,  Jan  Smitter,  Watre  Spoelstra,  Klaas 
Sytsema;  Deacons — Menno  DeBoer,  Adrian 
Brink,  Cornelis  Kryger,  Jacob  Kuiper, 
Jacob  Lamberts,  Jelle  Zaagman. 

EAST    STREET,    HOLLAND  CHRISTIAN  REFORMED 
CHURCH. 

EAST  STREET,  BETWEEN  LOGAN  AND  ELLA  STREETS. 

This  strong  and  flourishing  organization 
is  a  daughter  of  the  Spring  Street  Church  of 
the  same  name.  As  early  as  1877  a  chapel 
of  40  by  50  feet  was  was  erected  on  the 
present  church  site,  and  services,  catechet- 
ical instructions  and  meetings  were  there 
regularly  conducted,  resulting  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church  Sept.  15,  1879,  with 
eighty-six  members,  representing  seventy- 
two  families.  The  first  Consistory  was  then 
elected  and  constituted  as  follows:  Elders — 
A.  Bisschop,  J.  Stelma  and  J.  Bolt.  Dea- 
cons— K.  Fongers,  H.  Veltman  and  J. 
Zettema.  Supplies  from  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  parent  church  continued 
the  services  until  September,  1881,  when 
the  Rev.  J.  Post  was  installed  as  first  pastor, 
and  took  possession  of  the  new  parsonage. 
He  served  with  ability  until  January,  1887. 
During  his  pastorate  their  parochial  church- 
school  was  organized  in  1882,  which  first 
met  in  the  basement  of  the  church,  but  grew 
so  rapidly  that  to  accommodate  its  240 
pupils,  with  Principal  J.  Veltkamp  and  three 
assistant  teachers,  a  large  two  story  frame 
building,  with  four  commodious  rooms,  was 
erected  in  1887  on  Logan  street,  two  blocks 
east  of  the  city  boundary  line.  The  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Zevensma,  came 
from  the  Netherlands  as  their  pastor-elect, 
and  was  installed  June  24,  1887.  The 
necessity  of  larger  and  better  church  accom- 
modations soon  became  imperative,  and  it 
was  decided  to  tear  down  the  old  house  and 
build  on  the  same  site,  which  was  done,  and 
the  dedication  took  place  October  23  of  that 
year.  This  structure  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  1,200,  and  with  the  pleasant  parsonage 
adjoining  it  on  the  north,  and  the  school 
house  already  described,  is  valued  at  $15,- 
000.  Fully  one-half  of  the  1,875  parishion- 
ers, of  whom  456  are  communicants,  live 
east  of  the  city  limits.  The  Sunday  school, 
with    K.     Fongers,    Superintendent,    num.- 
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bers  440  scholars.  A  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  formed  in  1879,  also  a 
Young  Ladies'  Christian  Association,  a 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  and  a  Singing 
Society  are  prosperous  and  helpful  in  the 
work  of  the  church  and  parish.  In  the  fall 
of  1888  their  Year  Book  reported  320  mem- 
bers, but  in  December,  1888,  a  quiet  and 
effective  revival  pervaded  the  parish  of  360 
families,  resulting  in  a  large  accession  of 
converts.  In  addition  to  the  pastor,  the 
following  constitute  the  present  Consistory: 
Elders— J.  Brink,  J.  Bolt,  N.  Fongers,  A. 
Bisschop,  T.  Doetma  and  H.  Veltman. 
Deacons — J.  Zettema,  H.  Wiersema,  L. 
Post,  J.  Dykema,  M.  Van  de  Wal,  J.  Ellens. 

COLDBROOK      HOLLAND     CHRISTIAN     REFORMED 
CHURCH. 

SOI  TH EAST  CORNER  OF  NORTH  IONIA  AND  I.EGRAND  STREETS. 

The  history  of  the  Fourth  Reformed 
Church  relates  the  secession  of  this  body  in 
1 88 1  from  the  denomination  known  as  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America  and  their 
retention  of  their  present  property  held  by 
the  original  corporation.  The  minority, 
which  remained  loyal  to  the  General  Synod 
and  Classis  that  refused  to  adopt  certain 
tests  of  membership  demanded  by  the 
majority  of  this  congregation,  instituted 
legal  proceedings  to  recover  their  property, 
but  failed,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  having 
considered  their  appeal,  was  equally  divided 
upon  the  question,  which  virtually  affirmed 
the  adverse  decision  of  the  lower  court. 
Hence  this  old  congregation,  under  its  new 
name,  and  soon  after  connected  with  the  Hol- 
land Christian  Reformed  denomination, 
began  its  career  in  1881  with  a  complete 
material  equipment.  It  retained  the  pastor, 
who  was  their  leader  in  the  transfer  described, 
and  he  has  remained  with  them  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  church  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, now  numbering  286  families  and  355 
members,  the  entire  number  of  baptized 
adherents  being  1,476,  Sunday  School  schol- 
ars 250.  S.  S.  Postma  is  Superintendent. 
The  annual  income  of  the  church  is  fully 
$3,000.  The  present  Consistory  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  pastor,  and  Elders  A.  Ghyssels,  J. 
Keukelaar,  L.  Silvius,  W.  Van  Vliet ; 
Deacons — K.  Van  der  Veen,  P.  Van  Eeuwen, 
N.  Silvius,  D.  Termolen,  W.  Huttinga.  The 
pastor  teaches  ten  catechetical  classes  per 
week.  A  Young  Men's  and  a  Young  Ladies' 
and  a  Dorcas  Association  are  valuable  helps 
in  the  work  of  the  church. 


A  LPINE  AVENUE  HOLLAND  CHRISTIAN  REFORMED 
CHURCH. 

CORNER  OK  ALPINE  AVENUE  AND  ELEVENTH  STREET. 

This  church  was  organized  May  25,  1881, 
by  their  Classis,  pursuant  to  the  petition  of 
about  thirty  families  residing  in  that  vicinity, 
yet  belonging  to  the  Spring  Street  Church 
of  the  same  denomination.  /The  first  officers 
were:  Elders — H.  Datema,  A.  Waterloo, 
B.  Scrhikkema;  Deacons — A.  Van  Bree  and 

A.  Hooghuis.  A  house  of  worship  36  by  62 
feet  was  ready  for  occupancy  and  dedication 
when  the  organization  wras  effected,  and 
regular  services  were  held  by  neighboring 
ministers  until  November  26,  1882,  when 
their  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Frieling, 
of  Lamont,  Michigan,  was  installed.  This, 
being  the  first  and  only  Holland  Church  on 
the  west  side,  supplied  a  great  want,  as  was 
evident  from  a  growth  so  rapid  that,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  pastor,  in  the  spring  of 
1886  there  were  with  it  200  families.  After 
the  Rev.  P.  Ekster,  the  present  pastor,  was 
installed,  September  5,  1886,  a  transept 
40  by  50  feet  was  added  to  the  edifice,  mak- 
ing its  seating  capacity  750,  which  was 
dedicated  November  25,  1886. 

The  Consistory,  in  the  fall  of  1888,  ap-  - 
pointed  a  committee  to  take  steps  toward  the 
building  of  a  new  church,  corner  of  West  and 
Crosby  streets,  for  a  new  organization  to  be 
set  off  from  this  flourishing  church.  This 
neat  edifice,  50  by  60  feet,  was  built  upon  a 
lot  100  by  130  feet,  which  was  presented  by 

B.  McReynolds.  It  has  a  seating  capacity 
for  an  audience  of  350.  It  has  cost  $2,300, 
and  with  the  site  is  estimated  at  $3,000. 
The  seats  are  free.  This  house  was 
occupied  by  an  unorganized  congregation 
after  the  dedication,  which  occurred  Jan- 
uary 6,  1889.  Until  separately  organized 
this  property  and  the  worshipers  belonged  to 
the  mother  church,  but  regular  Sabbath  ser- 
vices were  held  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  professors  of  their  Theological  Seminary 
in  this  city,  or  its  students. 

The  statistics  show:  265  families,  315 
members,  total  number  of  adherents  1,300, 
Sunday  School  scholars  300.  A  parochial 
school  is  connected  with  the  church,  with 
H.  J.  Miedema  and  P.  Huizenga  as  teach- 
ers, who  give  instruction  in  the  Holland 
language.  The  school  is  open  the  entire 
year;  religious  instruction  forms  part  of  the 
course,  and  tuition  is  charged,  but  all  deficits 
are  met  by  the  church.      The  property  con- 
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sists  of  church,  school  and  parsonage,  on 
five  large  lots,  two  on  one  side  and  three  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Alpine  avenue,  corner 
of  Eleventh  street,  the  present  value  being 
about  $12,000.  The  amount  raised  annually 
is  nearly  $3,000. 

The  present  Trustees  are:   Elders — L.  S. 
Rodenhuis,    A.  Van  Bree,  A.  Waterloo,   J. 


FOURTH    HOLLAND    CHRISTIAN    REFORMHD   CHURCH — BUILT   IN    1888. 

Berkhof,  H.  Van  der  Ark  and  J.  Steven. 
Deacons — G.  Timmer,  S.  Ruster,  J.  Van 
Luik,  J.  Kleinhesselink,  H.  Buter,  T.  Kraai. 
Sunday  School  Superintendent,  A.  Wat- 
erloo. Three  associations  meet  the  wants 
of  the  young,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
weekly  catechetical  instruction,  namely:  A 
Young  Men's  Association,  with  G.  DeHaan 
as  President;  a  Young  Ladies'  Association, 
with    J.   Vandermey    as    President;    and    a 

29 


Boys'     Association,    with    G.     Berkhof    as 
President. 

FOURTH    HOLLAND    CHRISTIAN     REFORMED 
CHURCH. 

AT   81    LAGRAVE    STREET. 

The  denomination  to  which  this  organiza- 
tion belongs  has  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
Holland  language.  For  many  years  it  had 
become  more  and 
more  evident  that, 
unless  provision  were 
made  for  worship 
and  catechetical  and 
Sunday  school  in- 
struction in  the  En- 
glish tongue,  the 
church  would  inev- 
itably lose  a  large 
propo rtion  of  its 
youth.  In  June,  1886, 
the  Classis  of  Hol- 
land memorialized 
the  General  Synod  on 
the  sub  j  e  c  t ,  and 
favorable  Synodical 
action  was  taken. 
The  first  step  of  the 
Synod  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prof. 
G.  Hemkes,the  Rev. 
J.  Post  and  Elder 
John  Gelock,  all  of 
this  city,  a  committee 
with  discretionary 
power,  and  next  it 
was  resolved  to  elect 
a  third  Theological 
Professor  for  its  Sem- 
inary in  this  city,  who 
should  be  competent 
to  give  instruction  in 
English,  and  should 
also  preach  in  En- 
glish here  or  else- 
where every  Sabbath 
accord i n g  to  the 
need.  A  majority  of  the  originators  of  this 
movement  met  Dec.  16,  1886,  in  the  Hol- 
land school  building' on  Williams  street, 
which  is  the  parochial  school  of  the  Spring 
Street  church.  There  it  was  resolved  to 
invite  the  Rev.  John  Y.  DeBaun,  of  Hactf- 
ensack,  N.  J.,  a  minister  of  the  True 
Protestant  Dutch  Church,  to  spend  a  few 
Sabbaths  with  them.  He  came,  and  after 
two    Sabbaths  of  worship  in    Metropolitan 
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Hall,  a  petition,  dated  January  7,  1887, 
was  addressed  to  the  Classis  requesting 
separate  organization  as  an  English  church. 
At  the  Classical  Meeting  of  February  8, 
the  request  was  granted,  and  the  memor- 
able victory  won  over  deep-seated  and 
time-honored  antipathies  and  prejudices. 
The  church  was  organized  on  the  25th 
of  February,    1887,   m    rrie  naM    aforesaid, 


SECOND  STREET  M.  K.  CHURCH  —  SEE  PAGE  3 1 2. 

with  seventeen  communicants  and  nine- 
teen baptized  members.  After  Mr.  De 
Baun's  visit  of  one  month,  the  Rev.  John 
C.  Voorhis,  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
came  and  preached  a  few  Sundays  in  the 
same  place.  Next  they  occupied  Luce's 
Hall,  on  Monroe  street,  and  enjoyed  the 
help  of  the  Rev.  John  Westerveld,  of 
New  York,  who  was  with  them  at  the 
formal  constitution  of  the  new  church. 
The  Consistory  and  Board  of  Trustees 
then  elected  were:  Elders — B.  DeGraaf, 
Sr.,  and  A.  J.  Welmers.  Deacons — J.  C. 
Van    -Heulen    and    L.    Drukker.       A    call 


was  extended  to  the  Rev.  J.  Y.  DeBaun, 
which  was  accepted,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
of  supplies,  mostly  by  the  theological  stu- 
dent E.  Van  den  Berge,  their  first  pastor 
was  installed  in  May.  They  soon  after 
bought  two  lots  on  Lagrave  street,  one 
of  which  contained  an  old  residence  that 
was  remodeled  into  a  pleasant  parsonage, 
and  upon  the  other  the  work  of  church 
building  was  begun,  so  that  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  November  8,  1887,  and 
the  sanctuary  was  dedicated  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies  on  Sunday,  June 
17,  1888.  This  structure  is  of  solid 
brick,  with  a  tower  80  feet  high,  built 
in  modern  style.  Its  auditorium,  48 
by  64  feet,  is  tastefully  frescoed  and 
furnished,  seats  550,  and  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  lecture  room  that  accom- 
modates 200.  This  house  of  worship 
cost  $12,000,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  property  is  $22,000,  upon  which  the 
liabilities  amount  to  $  1  o,  000.  The  seats 
are  rented.  The  parish  now  includes 
97  families,  450  souls,  92  of  whom  are 
conTmunicants,  and  180  Sunday  School 
scholars,  and  their  annual  income  is 
$3,000.  John  Scheffer  is  their  Sunday 
School  Superintendent,  and  the  church 
officers,  in  1889,  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
tor, were:  Elders — Arend  j.  Welmers, 
Berend  DeGraaf,  Sr. ,  John  Gelock, 
Cornelius  Verburg;  Deacons — J  as.  C. 
Verheulen,  Lucas  Drukker,  Cornelius 
Borrendamme. 

FIFTH    AVENUE    HOLLAND    CHRISTIAN 
REFORMED    CHURCH. 

FIFTH ''AVENUE,   NEAR  GRANDVTI.LK  AVENUE. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  Consistory 
of  the  Spring  Street  Holland  Christian 
Reformed  Church  built  a  house  of  wor- 
ship at  the  above  mentioned  point  and 
held  regular  Sabbath  services  and  catechet- 
ical exercises  there.  The  professors  and 
students  of  their  denominational  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  located  here,  assisted  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Vos  in  supplying  this  part  of 
his  parish  with  preaching.  The  enterprise 
and  chapel  services  were  so  successful 
that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  organize  the 
seventy  families  of  this  congregation  as 
a  church,  which  was  done  March  8,  1887, 
under  the  above  name,  the  Revs.  J.  H.  Vos 
and  L.  J.  Hulst,  of  this  city,  presiding. 
The  following  were  chosen  to  constitute  the 
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Consistory  and  Board  of  Trustees:  Elders 
— John  W.  ten  Haaf  and  Wm.  Van  Houw 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  Sietse  Bos 
and  Harm  Plesscher  for  one  year;  Deacons — 
Hero  Til  and  Wm.  Olthouse  for  two  years, 
and  Roelof  Gust  and  Jacob  Groendyk  for 
one  year.  The  congregation  now  reports 
1 80  families,  185  members,  and,  including 
all  who  belong  to  the  parish,  770  souls.  A 
parsonage  adjoining  the  church  at  the  close 
of  1887  was  occupied  by  their  own  pastor,  the 
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Rev.  W.  R.  Smidt,  who  accepted  their  call 
while  in  charge  of  a  church  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  installed  December  23,  1887. 
Their  property  is  valued  at  $6,000.  The 
increase  of  the  congregation,  chiefly  by 
immigration,  has  been  such  that  in  the  win- 
ter of  1888-89  a  gallery  was  built  on  three 
sides  to  furnish  additional  sittings,  and  in 
June  it  was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  house 
of  worship  by  an  addition  of  40  by  36  feet, 
which  was  dedicated  September  26,  and 
adds  $1,000  to  the  value  of  their  property. 
The  present  seating  capacity  is  600. 

CROSBY    STREET    HOLLAND    CHRISTIAN 
REFORMED    CHURCH. 

CORNER    OF    WEST    AND    CROSBY    STREETS. 

The  origin  of  this  church  was  stated  in 
the  history  of  its  parent  church  on  Alpine 
avenue.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1889,  the 
mission  became  independent  through  organ- 


ization with  seventy  members  and  270 
parishioners  dismissed  from  the  mother 
church  for  this  purpose.  The  Consistory 
and  Board  of  Trustees  then  chosen,  are: 
Elders— H.  Van  der  Ark,  H.  Buter,  J.  W. 
Dykstra.  Deacons  —  J.  Loutenbach,  J. 
Mazereuw,  D.  Bouwman.  The  present 
indebtedness  is  $1,600,  but  their  outlook  for 
growth  is  hopeful.  The  Rev.  G.  Broene 
entered  upon  the  first  pastorate  of  this 
church  October  15,  1889.  The  latest  sta- 
tistics are:  forty-eight  families,  sixty- seven 
members,  and  283  parishioners. 

TRUE     REFORMED    CHURCH. 

IN    LEPPIG's    HALL,    LYON    STREET. 

In  1867  came  to  Grand  Rapids  directly 
from  the  Netherlands,  Klaas  Smit,  the 
founder  of  this  branch  of  the  church.  He 
was  at  first,  and  until  1873,  identified  with 
the  Second  Reformed  church  on  Bostwick 
street,  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  denomina- 
tion, he  withdrew,  and  about  four  years  later 
was  followed  by  a  few  others,  and  many 
from  the  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church 
on  Spring  street.  As  Mr.  Smit  had  been  an 
"exhorter"  in  the  old  country,  he  was  capa- 
ble of  leading  this  congregation,  which  then 
and  for  some  years  exceeded  the  number  of 
200.  Regular  Sunday  services  and  cate- 
chising of  the  children  (now  forty),  on  that 
day,  and  of  adults  on  a  week-day  evening, 
have  been  maintained  all  these  years  with 
Mr.  Smit  as  their  preacher  and  acting  pastor. 
But  no  organization  was  formed  before 
March,  1887,  when  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Meinders 
and  Elder  A.  Van  Drunen,  of  South  Hol- 
land, 111.,  came  by  invitation  and  constituted 
a  church  with  fifty-five  members.  The 
name  above  given  was  adopted,  and,  though 
for  many  years  borne  and  later  discarded  by 
the  Holland  Christian  Reformed  denomina- 
tion, is  now  the  legal  title  of  only  this  and 
the  Rev.  Meinder's  church  at  South  Hol- 
land. The  organization  was  completed  by 
the  election  of  K.  Smit  and  Jacob  Gouwe 
as  Elders,  and  A.  Smilde  and  1.  Kol  as 
Deacons.  Their  aged  leader  remains  their 
minister  in  every  part  of  the  pastoral  office 
except  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, for  which  they  rely  upon  the  semi- 
annual visits  of  the  Rev.  Meinders.  The 
number  of  parishioners  is  about  100  at  pres- 
ent, about  one- half  of  the  flock  having 
recently  transferred  their  relations  to  the 
New  Holland  Church  on  Turner  street,  near 
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Leonard  street.  But  the  remainder  are 
competent  to  sustain  this  work,  their  only 
expense  being  $300  per  annum  for  the  rent 
of  the  hall,  and  something  for  the  care  of 
their  poor,  whom  they  always  wholly  sup- 
port. The  officiating  minister  has  performed 
his  part  as  "a  labor  of  love"  gratuitously, 
his  livelihood  being  gained  by  the  toil  of  six 
days  per  week  in  his  blacksmith  shop,  con- 
nected with  his  residence  at  35  North  Divis- 
ion street. 

st.  Andrew's — roman  catholic. 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  SHELDON  AND  MAPLE  STREETS. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Mission  was  located 
by  the  Rev.  Frederic  Baraga,  in  June, 
1833,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Ere 
this  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  and  other 
priests  from  Detroit  had  visited  the  Indian 
villages  of  this  section,  but  Father  Baraga, 
Bishop  of  Marquette  from  1853  to  1868, 
was  sent  by  Bishop  Fenwick  of  Cincinnati 
to  establish  a  permanent  mission  among  the 
mixed  population  of  that  period.  It  then 
consisted  of  the  Indian  village  of  the  Ottawa 
tribe,  situated  about  where  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
round-house  now  stands,  a  few  trappers,  and 
a  score  or  two  of  early  settlers.  The  mis- 
sionary selected  a  tract  of  about  sixty-five 
acres  on  the  west  bank  of  Grand  River, 
opposite  the  head  of  Island  No.  4  (in  later 
maps  No.  3),  and  there  erected  a  frame 
building  for  a  chapel,  and  just  north  of  it  a 
small  dwelling.  Soon  after,  a  building  for 
church  uses  was  secured  on  the  east  side. 
It  stood  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
site  of  the  Barnard  House,  near  Waterloo 
street.  It  was  a  large  frame  building,  with 
dormer  windows,  was  originally  painted 
with  yellow  ochre,  and  figured  prominently 
in  the  initiatory  efforts  of  religious  bodies. 
This  was  begun  on  the  west  side,  moved 
across  on  the  ice,  and  transferred  to  Father 
Baraga,  but  remained  his  only  a  year,  after 
which  services  were  held  in  a  rude  structure 
which  he,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
Indians,  built  on  the  west  side.  In  the  fall 
of  1834  he  was  assisted  as  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  parish,  established  in  June,  1833, 
by  the  Rev.  Andreas  Viszoczky — who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1835 — a  Hungarian,  whose 
eminently  useful  career  was  here  ended  by 
his  death,  January  2,  1853,  at  the  age  of  55. 
In  1837  Louis  Campau  built  a  church  for 
St.  Andrew's  parish  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of   Monroe  and  Division  streets,  which 


was  never  deeded  to  the  Bishop;  yet  the 
congregation  worshiped  there  for  some  time. 
Later  the  pastor  and  flock  were  sheltered 
by  the  chapel  of  the  Indian  village,  or  a 
small,  red  school  house  on  Division  street, 
betwTeen  Bronson  and  Bridge  streets,  or  in 
private  dwellings;  but  in  1847  the  Bishop 
sold  for  $4,000  the  lands  years  before  granted 
by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mission,  and  out  of  this  fund  Father  Vis- 
zoczky bought  the  Richard  Godfroy  house 
and  grounds  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets,  now  occupied 
by  the  Aldrich- Godfrey-White  block.  The 
price  was  $1,500.  There  a  stone  church 
was  built  in  1849  by  Robert  Hilton,  C.  B. 
White,  William  C.  Davidson  and  Ebenezer 
Anderson,  the  corner-stone  being  laid  June 

10.  The  house  upon  the  Jot  became  the 
priest's  residence,  and  this  was  destroyed  at 
3  a.  m.,  January  14,  1850,  by  a  fire  that 
proved  most  disastrous,  for  the  records  of 
the  parish  perished  in  the  flames,  the  unfin- 
ished church  building,  which  was  dedicated 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefevre,  August 

11,  1850,  was  somewhat  damaged,  and,  sad- 
dest of  all,  the  aged  mother  and  the  sister  of 
Father  Kilroy,  assistant  priest,  were  con- 
sumed with  the  house,  Father  Viszoczky 
and  a  male  servant  having  saved  their  lives 
only  by  jumping  out  of  the  second  story. 
About  1,860  baptisms  had  been  registered 
in  the  books  thus  lost.  From  that  date  for 
several  months  their  worship  was  conducted 
in  the  largest  room  of  Maxime  Ringuette's 
house,  later  known  as  the  Grand  River 
House,  on  Waterloo  street,  and  this  hospi- 
tality generously  offered  by  the  owner 
included  a  temporary  shelter  for  the  rector. 

The  succession  of  pastors  from  that  time 
has  been  as  follows:  The  Revs.  Edward 
Van  Pammel,  rector,  April  1853,  to  June, 
1857;  F.  J.  Van  Erp,  rector,  September, 
1857,  to  August,  1859,  and  associated  with 
him  November,  1857  to  February,  1858,  the 
Rev.  H.  Rievers,  and  January,  1858, to  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  H.  Quigley,  D.  D.;  F.  X. 
Pourrot,  rector,  February,  1859,  to  July, 
i860;  Thomas  Brady,  rector,  July,  i860,  to 
January,  1862;  Joseph  Kindikens,  rector, 
January  17,  1862,  to  December,  1865;  B.  J. 
Wermers,  rector,  December  27,  1865,  to 
October,  1868;  James  C.  Pulcher,  rector, 
October  6,  1868,  to  spring  of  1872,  when  he 
built  and  became  pastor  of  St.  James' 
Church,  on  the  west  side;    P.  J.  McManus, 
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rector,  June,  1872,  until  April  22,  1883, 
when  St.  Andrew's  became  the  Cathedral  of 
the  then  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Grand  Rapids.  It  appears  that  the  fol- 
lowing have  also  been  assistants:  Fathers 
Pierce  in  1837;  Mills,  1837-38;  Boehm, 
1838-39;  Lang,  1839,  — ;  Kilroy,  1847-50; 
DeKuninck,  1850-53;  Montard,  1857-58. 
The  present  Diocese  was  created  May  19, 
1882,  by  brief  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  em- 
braces that  part  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  lying  north  of  the  south  bound- 
aries of  Ottawa,  Kent,  Montcalm,  Gratiot  and 
Saginaw  counties,  and  west  of  the  east 
boundaries  of  Saginaw  and  Bay  counties. 

The  first  Bishop  of  this  Diocese  is  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Joseph  Richter,  who  was 
promoted  to  his  present  office  by  Papal 
brief  dated  January  30,  1883,  and  conse- 
crated April  22  of  that  year.  Father 
McManus  remained  at  the  cathedral  until 
his  death  from  an  accident,  December  29, 
1885.  Other  assistants  at  St.  Andrew's 
were  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Lovett  from  the  fall  of 
1883  to  that  of  1884;  the  Very  Rev.  C.  J. 
Roche,  October,  1884,  to  September,  1887; 
the  Rev.  John  Sanson,  March  17,  1886,  to 
February,  1888;  the  Rev.  H.  Frencken, 
appointed  September,  1887,  who  now  has 
charge  of  St.  Joseph's  (Holland)  Church; 
at  present,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benning,  ap- 
pointed in  February,  1888;  the  Rev.  Thomas 
L.  Whalen,  appointed  June  24,  1884;  and 
the  Rev.  John  A.  Schmitt,  appointed  in 
August,  1889.  The  fine  church  bell  was 
purchased  during  Father  Wermer's  incum- 
bency. In  the  winter  of  1872-73  the  grounds 
on  Monroe  street  were  sold  to  the  late 
Moses  V.  Aldrich  for  $56,000,  and  the  stone 
of  the  old  church  was  used  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  edifice.  Before  this 
Father  McManus  had  begun  the  erection  of 
the  $15,000  school  house  opposite  the  Cathe- 
dral, whose  chapel  on  the  second  floor  wras 
blessed  by  Bishop  Borgess,  March  27,  1874, 
when  the  old  house  was  vacated,  and  here 
the  services  were  held  until  the  dedication 
of  the  new  church  by  the  same  Bishop, 
December  19,  1876.  This  fine  house  of 
worship  and  its  furniture  cost  $50,000.  It 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  938  in  the  body  of 
the  church  and  200  in  the  gallery.  A  few 
years  since  the  residence  was  bought  just 
south  of  the  parochial  school  for  the  nine 
teachers  —  Sisters  of  Charity  —  who  now 
instruct  446  pupils.      More  recently  two  lots 


were  secured  just  south  of  the  church,  upon 
which  the  Episcopal  residence,  costing 
$15,000,  is  built.  The  aggregate  value  of 
this  church  property  is  about  $110,000. 
From  time  to  time  large  numbers  of  its 
parishioners  have  been  dismissed  to  organ- 
ize other  congregations,  leaving  St.  Andrew's 
present  parish  bounds  as  follows:  All  of 
this  city  East  of  Grand  River  and  south  of 
the  Fifth  ward,  or  Fairbanks  street,  the 
north  end  of  the  city  having  been  set  off  in 
August,  1888,  to  constitute  St  Alphonsus 
parish;  and  yet  the  mother  church  retains 
from  3,500  to  4,000  "practical  Catholic 
adults  and  Catholic  children." 


THE  RT.  REV.  HENRY  JOSEPH 
RICHTER  was  born  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1838,  at  Neuen  Kirchen,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  After  studying  in  the 
local  schools  and  under  a  private  teacher, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  and 
entered  St.  Paul's  school  in  Cincinnati  in 
-the  succeeding  year.  This  was  followed  by 
five  years  of  steady  application  in  St. 
Xavier's,  St.  Thomas  at  Bardstown,  and 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College  in  Cincinnati. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  i860,  entering  the 
American  College,  and, winning  his  Doctor's 
cap  in  1865,  was  ordained  on  the  10th  of 
June  by  Cardinal  Patrizi.  Returning  to 
Cincinnati  in  October,  he  filled  the  chair  of 
Dogma,  Philosophy  and  Liturgy,  in  Mount 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  and  a  year  later  was 
made  Vice-President  of  that  institution.  In 
1870  he  founded  the  church  of  St.  Laurence 
and  made  it  a  thriving  parish;  was  Chaplain 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent's Academy,  and  a  member  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's Council,  and  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Investigation  of  the  Diocese.  When  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  established  the 
Diocese  of  Grand  Rapids  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1882,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richter  was  selected 
for  the  new  See.  He  was  consecrated  and 
enthroned  in  St.  Andrew's,  Grand  Rapids, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1883,  by  the  Most  Rev. 
William  Henry  Elder,  of  Cincinnati.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  administration  Bishop 
Richter  found  thirty-six  Priests,  thirty- three 
churches  with  resident  pastors,  and  seven- 
teen parochial  schools  with  2, 867  pupils,  out 
of  a  population  of  50,000  Catholics.  At 
present  there  are  in  his  Diocese  seventy- five 
Priests,     fifty- six    churches    with    resident 
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pastors,  and  thirty-eight  schools  with  7,244 
pupils.  At  his  request  the  Franciscan  Fath- 
ers, the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  have  established 
houses  in  the  Diocese.  Various  new  char- 
itable institutions  have  been  established,  and 
substantial  churches  have  been  built  and 
are  in  the  course  of  erection  in  different 
parts  of  the  Diocese.  Having  taken  part  in 
the  Second  Provincial  Council  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  1882,  as  one  of  the  secretaries,  he 
assisted  as  Bishop  at  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  in  1884.  In  the  spring 
of  1885  he  made  his  first  official  visit  at  Rome, 
and  attended  the  Provincial  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1889.  Bishop  Richter  is  of  a  very 
modest,  quiet  and  retiring  disposition.  He 
has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
learned  and  able  theologian.  A  man  of 
principle  and  energy  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  he  always  seeks  the  most  unostenta- 
tious manner  of  performing  it.  Combining 
an  unusual  activity  with  such  high  talents, 
he  labors  with  untiring  zeal  at  the  impor- 
tant work  entrusted  to  his  care. 

ST.     MARY'S    CHURCH ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

NORTHWEST  CORNER    OF   FIRST   AND   TURNER    STREETS. 

This  parish,  set  off  from  St.  Andrew's  in 

1856,  and  formally  organized    in   August, 

1857,  with  thirty-three  members,  and  now 
including  about  1,000  confirmed  members, 
embraces  the  entire  Roman  Catholic  Ger- 
man population  of  the  city,  and  about 
fifteen  families  living  outside.  In  1857  a 
number  of  lots  were  bought  6n  First  Street, 
between  Turner  and  Broadway,  upon  which 
they  erected  a  frame  house  of  worship  on 
the  site  of  the  present  parsonage.  Their 
first  Rector  was  the  Rev.  Maurice  Marco, 
who  came  in  October,  1857,  and  remained 
until  July,  1861.  His  successors  until  the 
present  time  have  been:  The  Revs.  Ferdi- 
nand Allgayer,  from  September,  1861,  till 
February,  1864:  LaurentiusSchreiner,  from 
February,  1864,  till  April  1864;  Henry  Ber- 
horst,  from  December,  1864,  till  May,  1870; 
John  George  Ehrenstrasser,  from  June, 
1870,  to  December,  1886,  and  the  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Schwick,  since 
March,  1887.  The  original  thirty-three 
members  were  J.  Tinkeler,  T.  Berles,  L. 
Martin,  T.  Wurzburg,  F.  Keiser,  Wm. 
Hake,  F.  Vogt,  S.  Kleiber,  F.  Eikhof,  A. 
Theile,  Wm.  Koch,  John  Hake,  K.  Wurz- 
burg, F.  Wurzburg,  T.  Rusche,  N.  Arlet, 
Wm.    Tennes,    N.    Alt,    Joseph    Clemens, 


Joseph  Berles,  B.  Orth,  T.  Scheiren,  H. 
Hauser,  M.  Stange,  John  Grune,  Conrad 
Kleiber,  M.  Backer,  C.  Schenkelberg,  G. 
Kunnen,  K.  Bruer,  John  Schmidt,  F.  Milen- 
bring,  John  Bock.  The  immigration  of 
Germans  to  our  city  was  quite  large  at  an 
early  day,  and  this-  church  became  very 
strong  in  numbers.  In  1863  it  opened  its 
parochial  school  with  eighteen  scholars,  and 
in  1873  laid  the  corner-stone  of  its  large 
brick  edifice,  which  was  consecrated  in 
October,  1874,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Caspar  W. 
Borgess,  then  Bishop  of  this  Diocese.  This 
house  of  worship  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
600.  In  August,  1884,  the  building  of  the 
spire  was  begun,  which  was  completed 
during  the  following  winter,  and  the  edifice, 
furnished,  is  now  valued  at  $50,000.  The 
old  church  building  was  moved  to  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  converted  into  a  church 
school,  which  has  grown  into  a  strong  insti- 
tution, being  now  taught  by  three  Sisters  de 
Notre  Dame,  who  came  August  6,  1866, 
from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  occupied  the 
Sisters'  House  bought  for  them  in  May  of 
that  year  for  $1,125.  It  is  situated  on 
Broadway,  north  of  the  school.  The  church 
also  owns  a  house  and  lot  on  Turner  street, 
next  north  of  its  house  of  wrorship. 

The  Rev.  Father  Ehrenstrasser,  who 
built  the  present  church,  in  1882  bought 
seventeen  acres  of  ground  situated  on  West 
Leonard  street,  opposite  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, and  gave  the  same  to  his  parish  for  a 
cemetery.  It  was  consecrated  according  to 
the  ritual  in  April,  1882,  under  the  name  of 
Mt.  Calvary,  and  is  now,  with  its  many 
improvements,  and  by  reason  of  its  natural 
advantages,  a  beautiful  "  God's  acre." 
Here  amidst  the  graves  of  hundreds  of 
those  who  loved  him,  lie  the  remains  of 
Father  Ehrenstrasser,  whose  death  on  Dec. 
6,  1886,  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  flock, 
who  esteemed  and  loved  him  as  a  good  and 
faithful  Priest.  He  was  born  at  Innsbruck, 
Austria,  July  14,  1835,  ordained  July  25, 
1859,  became  assistant  Priest  in  Anyath, 
Tyrol,  till  1864,  and  after  spending  six 
months  in  the  American  College  in  Louvain, 
Belgium,  he  came  to  this  country.  Here 
he  wras  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's 
churches  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  from  there 
came  to  St.  Mary's  in  Grand  Rapids  to 
serve  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

The  church  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, having  a  membership  of  about  1,000. 
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Its  property  is  worth  no  less  than  $60,000, 
and  its  annual  income  is  about  $3,700, 
which  exceeds  its  expenditures  and  leaves 
the  parish  without  debt.  The  present  offi- 
cers are:  Fr.  Egon  Pulte,  Charles  Schmidt, 
Anthony  Brogger  and  Andrew  Batt.  The 
names  of  its  societies  are:  St.  Joseph's 
Sodality,  Huber  Weiden,  President;  Men's 
Sodality,  Clemens  Schenkelberg,  President; 
Ladies'  Society,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Theile, 
President;  Young  Ladies'  Society,  Miss 
Alice  Hickey,  President. 

ST.   JAMES'    CHURCH ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

WEST    BRIDGE    STREET,  OPPOSITE    STRAIGHT. 

This  parish,  including  all  who  are  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  excepting  its  German  and  Polish 
adherents,  and  the  English  speaking  people 
of  Walker,  Tallmadge  and  Alpine  town- 
ships, was  organized  in  1872,  with  about 
1 50  families  that  had  belonged  to  the  mother 
church,  St.  Andrew's.  In  1867  a  number  of 
lots  were  purchased,  which  have  gradually 
been  covered  with  the  elegant  buildings 
erected  by  this  flourishing  church.  Their 
first  pastor,  an  energetic  and  popular  rector, 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  building  their  house 
of  worship,  wrhose  corner-stone  was  laid 
July  20,  1870,  the  dedication  with  imposing 
ceremonies  following  in  July,  1872.  This 
fine  edifice  seats  about  750  persons,  and  has 
cost,  completely  furnished,  some  $45,000. 
A  pastoral  residence  was  added  in  1885,  sit- 
uated on  a  lot  adjoining  the  church  on  the 
east  side,  at  a  cost  of  $3,200.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  parochial  school,  a  solid  brick 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  300 
pupils,  wTas  erected  just  west  of  the  church, 
at  an  expense  of  $3,500.  This  institution 
is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  pastor, 
and  is  taught  by  four  religious  Sisters  de 
Notre  Dame,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  whom 
a  home  was  built  in  t888,  west  of  the  school, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  It  is  a  solid  brick 
building,  28  by  54  feet,  and  two  stories 
high.  The  average,  attendance  of  scholars 
is  225.  Father  Pulcher  had  the  satisfaction 
of  successful  leadership  in  all  these  improve- 
ments, whose  property  value  is  estimated  at 
$69,200,  upon  wThich  there  is  a  debt  of 
$11,900.  Though  absent  from  this  charge 
from  1876  until  January,  1881,  during  which 
time  the  Rev.  G.  Limpens  was  its  rector,  it 
will  be  observed  that  all  the  aforementioned 
steps    of    progress    were    taken  during  the 


ministry  and  administration  of  the  JRev. 
James  C.  Pulcher,  now  in  charge, and  without 
ministerial  assistant.  In  justice  to  Father 
Limpens,  it  must  be  stated  that  his  poor 
health  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  his  work 


ST.   JAMES'    CHURCH — BUILT    IN    1870-72. 

during  the  years  he  ministered  to  this 
parish.  The  ordinary  income  for  the  year 
is  $3,000,  which  is  raised  by  its  300  fam- 
ilies, 800  persons  of  whom  are  communi- 
cants, the  number  of  adherents  being  about 
1,600,  including  the  membership.  About 
one-third  of  them  reside  in  the  rural  part  of 
the  parish. 

ST.     ADELBERT'S    CHURCH ROMAN     CATHOLIC. 

NORTHEAST  CORNER  OF  FOURTH  AND  DAVIS  STREETS. 

This  parish  includes  all  the  Polish  popu- 
lation of  this  faith,  which  is  practically  all 
of  this  nationality  now  in  our  city,  to  which 
there  is  an  average  annual  accession  of  some 
thirty  families.  In  1880  a  meeting  was  held 
by  this  people  in  the  school  house  of  St. 
Mary's,  at  which  Albert  S.  Damskey,  Anton 
Stiller  and  Thomas  Kolozinski  were  com- 
missioned to  visit  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Borgess,  of  Detroit,  and  obtain  authority  to 
organize  and  build  a  Polish  church,  its  name 
to    be    the    St.    Adelbertus    Church.       The 
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Episcopal  approval  granted,  the  organiza- 
tion was  effected  with  fifty  charter  members, 
and  A.  Stiller,  Albert  Andrezejewski.  and 
Frank  Czerwinski  were  elected  as  officers. 
They  worshiped  in  St.  Mary's  Church  until 
the  spring  of  1882;  meanwhile  an  efficient 
building  committee  urged  forward  the  erec- 
tion of  their  own  edifice,  whose  corner-stone 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
June,  1 881,  by  Father  J.  G.  Ehrenstrasser, 
of  St.  Mary's,  and  Father  Gutski,  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  it  was  dedicated  in  the  spring 
of  1882,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Vincents  Barzynski, 
of  Chicago.  This  house  of  worship  was  45 
by  90  feet,  and  capable  of  seating  about 
400.  The  membership  has  now  grown  to 
the  number  of  1,000,  the  parish  includes 
1,500  souls,  and  the  addition  of  property 
and  facilities  for  church  work  has  kept  pace 
with  this  numerical  increase.  Their  entire 
property,  valued  at  $25,000,  consists  of  four 
lots  upon  which  are  grouped  the  church, 
parsonage,  two  school  houses  and  Sisters' 
house.  The  ^school  was  opened  in  1884, 
and  has  now  as  teachers  four  Sisters  of  the 
St.  Franciscan  Order,  with  250  scholars. 
The  annual  revenues  of  the  church  are  about 
$4,000,  and  it  has  no  debt,  not  even  after 
the  expenditure  of  $5,000  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  edifice,  which  doubles  the  seat- 
ing capacity  and  gives  it  rank  with  some  of 
the  finest  church  buildings  of  the  city.  This 
addition  of  35  by  60  feet,  and  remodeling  of 
the  church,  were  completed  in  December, 
1887,  and  its  formal  consecration  took  place 
January  1,  1888,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Richter  of  Grand  Rapids  conducting  the 
ceremonies,  assisted  by  Father  O.  V.  Bar- 
zynski, of  Chicago.  The  list  of  pastors  who 
have  served  this  charge  is  short,  to-wit:  The 
Revs.  T.  Casimir  Jablonowski  from  April, 
1883,  to  February,  1884;  Marion  Matkowski, 
February,  1884  to  March,  1886,  and  Simon 
Ponganis,  the  present  incumbent,  since 
March,  1886.  The  Board  of  Trustees  are: 
Philipp  Banaszewiez,  Leon  Centilli,  Peter 
Swiontek,  Anton  Ciesleweiz  and  John  Kuz- 
niak.  The  church  has  two  Ladies'  Societies 
and  the  following  benevolent  associations: 
St.  Adelbert's,  organized  in  1873,  President, 
Thomas  Kolozinski;  St.  Hyacinth,  organ- 
ized in  1886,  President,  Michael  Kowalski, 
and  the  St.  Casimir  Young  Men's  Society, 
organized  in  1885,  President,  Valentine 
Szkuta.  It  owns  no  cemetery,  but  buries 
its  dead  in  Mt.  Calvarv  Cemetery,  the  con- 


secrated ground  belonging  to  St.  Mary's 
parish. 

st.  Joseph's  church — roman  catholic. 

RU.MSEY    STREET,    NEAR    BUCHANAN. 

This  has  a  Belgian  and  Holland  constit- 
uency, and  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 

1887,  with  some  eighty  families  as  parish- 
ioners. The  corner-stone  of  the  church 
was  laid  Sept.  14,  1887.  It  has  a  temporary 
house  of  worship,  designed  for  a  church 
school.  It  is  a  two-story  building,  42  by 
74  feet,  the  lower  story  containing  two 
school  rooms,  and  apartments  for  teachers. 
The  formal  consecration  took  place  Feb. 
10,  1889.  The  Rev.  H.  Frencken  is  its 
pastor. 

ST.     ALPHONSUS     CHURCH ROMAN     CATHOLIC. 

EAST   LEONARD,  BETWEEN    REED   STREET  AND   COIT   AVENUE. 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Richter,  made 
of  the  Superior  General  of  Rome,  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Redeemer  was  introduced  in 
his  Diocese,  and  its  representatives  placed 
in  charge  of  this  new  parish,  created  in 
August,  1888.  The  Rev.  Theodore  Lamy 
was  appointed  by  his  Superior  August  21, 

1888,  came  to  his  new  field  on  the  23d,  and 
was  joined  one  week  later  by  the  Rev.  Ter- 
ence Clarke.  Their  parish  includes  all  of 
the  East  side  north  of  Fairbanks  street, 
whose  Catholic  families  now  number  160, 
to  which  sixty  residing  in  the  country  must 
be  added.  Of  these  600  are  adult  commu- 
nicants, and  175  Sunday  school  scholars. 
The  present  grounds  were  forthwith  bought, 
and  preparations  made  to  build.  Sept.  2, 
the  first  service  was  held  in  one  of  the  large 
rooms  of  the  unfinished  Orphan  Asylum  on 
adjoining  grounds.  Subscription  cards  then 
issued  have  already  secured  nearly  $3,000. 
Patrick  Finn' s  offer  of  the  use  of  his  hall  on 
Plainfield  avenue  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  from  Sept.  16,  1888,  until  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  present  chapel,  the  congrega- 
tion worshiped  there.  In  October  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  of  this  parochial  school 
house.  It  is  no  by  54  feet,  the  upper 
story  of  which  is  a  chapel,  blessed  and 
occupied  Jan.  6,  1889.  The  cost  of  this 
building,  unfinished,  is  $9,400. 

THE    SALVATION    ARMY. 

The  Salvation  Army  came  to  this  city  in 
November,  1883,  and  rented  a  room  on 
Pearl  street  until  the  spring  of   1887,  when 
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they  removed  to  a  building  in  Waterloo 
street,  which  had  for  many  years  been  used 
for  a  Variety  Theatre,  and  which  they  now 
occupy.  The  first  party  that  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  consisted  of  one  male  and  three 
female  officers,  and  in  their  hands  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  their  work  among  the  lower 
classes  of  citizens  was  very  apparent. 
When,  in  the  early  history  of  their  work 
here,  they  created  a  great  sensation  and 
were  obnoxious  to  multitudes  and  greatly 
annoyed  by  them,  many  of  the  leading  evan- 
gelical ministers  of  the  city  publicly  defended 
them,  and  appealed  effectively  to  the  city 
authorities  in  their  behalf.  James  Lowe, 
our  townsman,  has  from  the  day  of  their 
coming,  and  even  before,  been  to  them  a 
firm,  brave  and  most  generous  friend  and 
counselor,  often  wielding  his  pen  in  their 
defense  through  the  city  press.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  were  compiled  by  him, 
with  his  inferences  therefrom: 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Police  Court 
showed  that  the  number  of  persons  arrested  for  being 
drunk  on  our  streets  was,  in  1880,  701;  in  1881,  728; 
in  1882,  1,104,  and  in  1883,  1,259 — increasing  at  an 
average  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1884, 
the  first  year  of  the  Army's  work  here,  the  number 
of  such  arrests  fell  to  894,  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent., 
and  in  1885  to  805,  a  further  decrease  of  10  per 
cent. ,  though  the  population  increased  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Their  noisy  and  demonstrative  street  pro- 
cessions were  objectionable  to  some  of  our 
citizens,  and  parties  of  them  were  several 
times  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  persist- 
ing in  them.  But  a  case  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1886,  and  a  decision 
was  given  at  Lansing  that  they  had  a  per- 
fect right  under  our  National  Constitution  to 
make  these  parades,  since  which  they  have 
been  allowed  to  hold  them  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  aim  of  the  Army  is  to 
reach  and  reform  the  classes  that  are  out- 
side and  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
churches,  and  their  modes  of  operation  are 
devised  to  this  end.  In  the  early  part  of 
1888  the  Army  opened  a  home  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Pine  and  Second  streets,  for  the 
rescue  and  reclamation  of  fallen  women, 
which  is  under  the  management  of  two 
female  officers.  This  work  has  not  been 
without  success,  but  it  has  not  been  in 
operation  long  enough,  or  its  object  suffi- 
ciently known  among  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  intended,  to  show  a  great 
result. 
30 


THE    SPIRITUALISTS. 

Kennedy's  block,  Waterloo  street. 

Soon  after  the  occurrences  at  Hydesville, 
near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  popularly 
known  as  the  "Rochester  rappings,"  from 
which  Modern  Spiritualism  took  its  rise,  a 
few  people  in  Grand  Rapids  began  to  hold 
meetings  for  investigating  the  then  novel 
phenomena.  "Circles,"  or  "seances,"  be- 
came frequent,  and  occasionally  a  teacher 
of  the  new  faith  came  along,  and  there  would 
be  a  series  of  lectures — at  first  in  Concert 
Hall,  then  in  Luce's,  Mills  &  Clancy's,  or 
Collins  Hall,  or  later  in  Squier's  Opera 
House.  About  1862  an  association  of  Spir- 
itualists and  "liberal  thinkers  "  was  formed, 
under  the  name  of  Religio-Philosophical 
Society.  Of  this,  in  1865,  Wright  L.  Cof- 
finberry  was  President,  and  during  several 
years  Harry  H.  Ives  was  prominent  in  the 
management.  Under  various  names  and 
organizations,  advocates  of  this  faith  have 
since  kept  up  meetings,  with  some  degree 
of  regularity,  but  not  without  intermissions 
from  occasional  apathy  and  lack  of  funds 
for  active  work.  Henry  W.  Boozer,  for 
thirty-five  years  an  earnest  student  of  Spir- 
itualism, from  the  beginning  has  taken  steady 
interest  in  their  efforts.  Among  visiting 
lecturers  in  the  earlier  steps  of  the  move- 
ment are  remembered  S.  B.  Brittan,  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Kutz,  Selden  E.  Finney,  Moses  Hull,  A. 
B.  Whiting,  Belle  Scougal  and  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Parry;  and  among  local  "mediums,"  or 
clairvoyants,  Mrs.  Sarah  Graves,  Mrs.  Mary 
K.  Boozer,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Squiers,  and  others. 
The  "First  Society  of  Spiritualists  of  Grand 
Rapids"  was  organized  March  30,  1868,  with 
Ira  Jones  presiding,  Ira  G.  Tompkins,  Sec- 
retary, and  John  Ball,  H.  H.  Ives,  John 
Butler,  E.  W.  Barns,  Mrs.  E.  Morey  and 
others,  as  Directors.  A  second  society  was 
afterward  formed,  and  then,  June  29,  1879, 
the  two  were  united  under  the  name  of 
"The  Spiritual  and  Liberal  Association  of 
Grand  Rapids" — of  this  Mrs.  Sarah  Graves 
was  one  of  the  Trustees.  They  held  meet- 
ings at  Good  Templars'  Hall,  on  Pearl 
street,  in  1881-83;  Dr.  W.  O.  Knowles, 
President.  The  Science  Hall  Lecture  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  October,  1884,  for 
"promoting  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
the  philosophy  and  phenomena  of  Spirit- 
ualism." Its  lectures  were  held  in  Science 
Hall,  at  59-61  Canal  street,  under  the  man- 
agement  of  Joseph   H.   Tompkins,  H.   H. 
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Ives,  W.  K.  Wheeler,  and  a  few  others; 
speakers*  generally  being  secured  from 
abroad.  Another  association  called  "The 
Conversational,"  since  better  known  as  the 
'  'Conference  Meeting, "  was  formed  at  No.  60 
Monroe  street,  February  25,  1886,  where 
its  stated  meetings  are  still  held,  by  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Stowe,  in  Independence  Hall.  A 
second  Religio-Philosophical  Society  was 
organized  May  4,  1888  J.  B.  Josselyn, 
President;  meeting  first  at  74  Waterloo 
street  and  later  at  Good  Templars'  Hall 
on  South  Division  street.  "The  Spiritual 
Union  of  Grand  Rapids"  is  the  latest  society 
in  this  field,  organized  April  26,  1889,  for 
"scientific,  spiritual  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture," and  numbering  forty  or  more  active 
members.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  Ken- 
nedy's Block,  corner  of  Waterloo  and  Louis 
streets.  Prominent  among  active  workers 
in  this  faith  are  L.  V.  Moulton,  C.  C.  How- 
ell, Charles  A.  Andrus,  W,  E.  Reid,  L.  H. 
Austin,  Mrs.  C.  Winch,  Mrs.  John  Lindsey, 
with  many  others,  besides  those  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned.  The  Spiritualists  estimate 
some  400  adherents  and  in  all  3,000  believers 
of  their  faith  among  the  city  residents.  The 
Michigan  State  Association  of  Spiritualists 
was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids,  by  articles 
filed  June  6,  1884;  Samuel  Marvin  and 
Sarah  Graves,  of  this  city,  being  among  its 
officers.      Its  annual  meetings  are  held  here. 

SWEDENBORGIAN. 

"THE    NEW  CHl'KCH."       CORNER  t.YOS  AND  NORTH  DIVISION    STREETS. 

In  1847  the  Hon.  Lucius  Lyon,  a  man  of 
rare  ability  and  of  much  prominence  in  the 
early  history  of  Michigan,  awakened  such 
an  interest  here  in  the  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  and  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
New  Church  association,  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Court  House,  Jan.  18,  1849.  The  arti- 
cles adopted  were  signed  by  about  seventy- 
five,  persons,  and  eight  days  later  Chas. 
Shepard  was  chosen  President,  Welcome 
Yale,  Vice  President,  and  A.  C.  Westlake, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  At  a  meeting 
April  4,  1849,  George  Coggeshall,  W.  L. 
Coffinberry  and  Robert  Hilton  were  ap- 
pointed a  soliciting  committee;  and  Robert 
Hilton,  Robert  I.  Shoemaker  and  David 
Burnett,  a  building  committee.  June  11, 
1849,  the  first  Trustees  were  elected,  as 
follows:  Chas.  Shepard,  Robert  Hilton, 
Robert  I.  Shoemaker,  George  Coggeshall, 
Harry  Dean,      August  27,  1849,  a  constitu- 


tion was  adopted,  and  in  1850  the  Hon. 
Lucius  Lyon,  then  of  Detroit,  gave  them  the 
present  church  site,  169  by  50  feet.  Then 
1 06  persons  subscribed  $1,616.90.  Build- 
ing was  commenced  Oct.  7,  1850,  and  the 
church  completed  and  opened  for  service 
April  4,  1852. 

Henry  Weller,  an  Englishman  of  brief 
residence  here,  an  able  and  interesting 
speaker,  who  had  been  employed  as  minis- 
ter since  April  30,  1850,  was  the  means  of 
building  up  the  church  until  his  last  year  of 
service,  when  he  was  the  means  of  nearly 
breaking  up  the  society,  through  an  asser- 
tion of  claims  as  a  teacher,  which  alarmed 
and  dispersed  the  congregation.  A  few 
remained  and  suspended  Mr.  Weller,  and 
reported  his  conduct  to  the  next  Annual 
Convocation  of  New  Church  Societies,  by 
which  he  was  unanimously  deposed,  Feb. 
22,  1853.  The  effect  was  such  as  to  sus- 
pend activity  until  1858-59,  during  which 
the  late  James  Miller,  a  layman  in  the 
church,  conducted  services,  and  in  1861-62 
the  Rev.  George  N.  Smith  was  pastor,  but 
the  society  was  too  weak  to  support  a  min- 
ister, and  after  this  enjoyed  only  occasional 
services,  a  legal  existence  being  maintained 
to  hold  the  property.  The  present  Trus- 
tees are  Charles  Shepard,  Lyman  D.  Norris, 
Jacob  Quintus,  Robert  I.  Shoemaker  and 
George  W.  Thayer.  Officers — Chas.  Shep- 
ard, President;  Mark  Norris,  Vice-President; 
George  W.  Thayer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  present  membership  is  twenty,  own- 
ing a  property  valued  at  $15,000  or  more. 
They  have  expended  about  $1,200  in  refit- 
ting the  building  for  the  resumption  of 
worship  and  active  church  life,  which  was 
begun  Feb.  17,  1889,  the  Rev.  George  H. 
Dole  having  then  entered  upon  his  pastorate 
of  the  society.  The  sittings  number  1 25,  are 
free,  and  there  is  room  for  seventy-five 
additional  seats.  The  parish  includes  about 
thirty  persons,  and  the  Sunday  school  enrolls 
fifteen  scholars. 

Of  the  original  seventy-five  members,  the 
following  still  live  in  the  city,  and  adhere  to 
the  society:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Slfgh,  Dr.  Chas. 
Shepard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Cook,  Miss 
Lucretia  Lyon,  Robert  I.  Shoemaker,  C. 
P.  Calkins,  Billius  Stocking,  George  M. 
Barker,  and  Mrs.  James  Miller. 

This  house  of  worship,  so  little  occupied 
by  the  owners,  was  leased  for  many  years 
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to  different  churches.  The  Second  Con- 
gregational Church,  under  the  Rev.  James 
Ballard,  its  founder  and  pastor,  made  it 
their  home  from  1852  to  1856,  when  it  dis- 
banded. Here  the  Westminster  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  organized  in  1861,  and 
housed  until  1865.  Next  the  Christian  Re- 
formed wras  there  formed  Nov.  30,  1870,  and 
sheltered  till  early  in  1872.  February  26, 
1872,  a  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  was  here 
organized,  but  fared  like  the  first  mentioned, 
hence  we  relate  in  brief  its  short  history. 
Its  articles  of  association  were  signed  by 
Asa  Horton,  Wm.  H.  Jones,  John  Coy, 
James  Markham,  and  C.  Dexter  Cilley. 
They  called  a  minister  from  the  East,  who 
was  at  first  disposed  to  accept,  but  soon 
disappointed  the  congregation  consisting  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  members,  and  an  audi- 
ence of  150  to  200.  A  chosen  chorus,  of 
which  Mrs.  Herman  A.  Toren,  then  Miss 
Julia  Kridler,  was  a  member  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  served  very  acceptably. 
Neighboring  clergymen  of  their  persuasion 
supplied  the  pulpit  for  about  a  year,  but  the 
enterprise  languished,  and  the  church  finally 
disbanded,  several  of  the  members  joining 
the  Alpine  church  of  same  views.  Early  in 
1875,  and  until  Sept.  18,  1887,  we  find  the 
Disciples  there,  after  which  the  house  was 
vacant  until  used  by  the  society  owning  it. 
For  about  twenty-three  years  it  was,  there- 
fore, a  source  of  income  to  an  inactive 
society,  and  witnessed  the  birth  of  five 
churches  and  the  death  of  two  of  them  within 
its  walls. 

UNITARIAN    CHURCH. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  there  came  to  this 
city  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Udell,  who  in  their  former  place  of  resi- 
dence had  been  most  zealous  and  active 
members  of  one  of  the  leading  Unitarian 
Churches  in  the  land.  They  found  a  few 
of  congenial  views  here,  notably  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Putnam,  who  longed  for  the  enjoyment  of 
religious  services  in  harmony  with  their 
liberal  views.  An  inquiry  resulted  in  hiring 
the  Ladies'  Literary  Club  Rooms  on  Pearl 
street,  where  their  first  meeting  was  held 
in  October  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  For- 
bush,  of  Detroit,  having  come  to  preach  for 
them.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Conner,  of  Saginaw,  conducted  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  of  Ann 
Arbor,    supplied   the   third   Sunday.       The 


audiences  were  so  encouraging-  as  to  sug- 
gest an  effort  to  secure  a  stated  supply; 
accordingly  the  Rev.  Henry  Powers,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  engaged  for  one 
month,  for  the  sum  of  $100.  The  leading 
supporters  of  the  enterprise,  at  this  time, 
in  addition  to  the  aforementioned,  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Blodgett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Clay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gunn, 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Benjamin,  Mr.  George  C.  Kim- 
ball and  L.  D.  Putnam,  and  later  also  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Blair.  The  new  minister 
advised  that  Powers'  Opera  House  be  rented 
and  a  choir  and  full  orchestra  engaged  as  a 
special  attraction  to  the  services.  The  con- 
sent of  the  infant  society  was  granted,  and, 
with  music  costing  $1,400  per  annum,  they 
occupied  the  Opera  House  for  two  years, 
their  pastor  or  stated  supply  meanwhile 
preaching  wrhat  purported  to  be  Unitarian 
doctrines.  He  also  prevailed  on  D.  M.  Ben- 
jamin, D.  P.  Clav,  A.  B.  Watson,  George 
C.  Kimball,  W.  S.  Gunn,  D.  A.  Blodgett, 
William  T.  Powers,  G.  N.  Brig-ham  and 
C.  S.  Udell,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  to  pur- 
chase a  site  on  Inilton  street,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Lagrave,  for  a  church  edifice.  These 
gentlemen  of  ample  means  unofficially  un- 
dertook to  push  this  matter.  Plans  and 
specifications  were  drawn,  funds  were  solic- 
ited, and  a  considerable  sum  was  spent  in 
laying  the  foundation  walls,  which  remain 
there  until  this  day.  The  project  soon  fell 
through,  owing  mainly  to  dissatisfaction 
with  their  minister,  which  necessitated  his 
removal.  The  society  thereupon  rented  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  rooms  on  Pearl  street,  near  the 
river,  and  kept  up  the  Sunday  School,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Udell  acting  as  Superintendent.  For 
a  season  they  had  no  regular  services,  but 
in  November,  1885,  engaged  the  Rev.  John 
E.  Roberts  for  one  year  and  held  their 
meetings  in  the  Hebrew  Synagogue.  The 
audiences  that  had  flocked  to  the  Opera 
House  did  not  return;  the  congregation 
remained  small  in  numbers.  In  August, 
1886,  Mr.  Roberts  accepted  a  call  to  Kansas 
City,  since  which  their  congregation  has  met 
in  the  t  Ladies'  Literary  Club  Rooms,  on 
Sheldon  street,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook 
supplied  them  for  three  Sundays;  but  the 
dwindling  interest  and  attendance  reduced 
them  to  such  feebleness  that  they  held 
only  a  morning  lay  reading  service,  and  no 
Sunday  School,  writh  an  occasional  mis- 
sionary supply  from  the  American  Unitarian 
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Association.  The  number  of  those  still 
attached  to  the  society  as  reliable  support- 
ers does  not  exceed  twenty-five. 

LIBERAL  (UNITARIAN)  HOLLAND    CHURCH. 

NORTHWEST    CORNER    OK    EAST    BRIDGE    AND    IONIA    STREETS. 

Beginning  in  1847,  and  for  many  years 
afterward,  the  Holland  immigration  to  this 
part  of  our  land  and  to  our  city  was  almost 
without  exception  from  the  Christian  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  Netherlands.  Later 
on  there  was  a  gradual  accession  of  those 
who  came  from  the  State  or  Established 
Church,  most  of  whom  were  anti-Calvinistic 
and  "liberal."  Yet,  for  want  of  any  con- 
genial organization  and  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  rationalistic  people,  nearly  all  residing 
here  identified  themselves  with  the  orthodox 
Reformed  churches  of  the  city.  In  1875  a 
combination  of  the  liberal  element  was 
agitated,  for  the  time  being,  but  in  vain. 
This  movement,  however,  bore  fruit  in  the 
formation  of  a  Social  Circle,  that  held  weekly 
religious  meetings  in  the  Universalist 
church.  The  next  step  of  significance  was 
taken  April  12,  1885,  when  seven  earnest 
advocates  of  their  views  invited  all  persons 
of  kindred  convictions  to  meet  with  them  in 
the  same  church  on  the  19th  of  April.  Thus 
twenty  joined  them,  and  it  was  decided  to 
found  a  church.  A  Board  of  Directors  was 
at  once  elected,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kuenen, 
of  Leiden,  Holland,  was,  by  correspond- 
ence, requested  to  select  a  minister  for  them. 
Meanwhile  lay  preaching  by  some  of  the 
members  kept  up  the  regular  services,  and 
the  attendance  increased  throughout  the 
summer,  the  audiences  being  from  200  to 
300  during  August.  Solicitation  for  the 
support  of  a  pastor  was  rewarded,  with  the 
result  at  once  communicated  to  Prof. 
Kuenen,  that  they  could  promise  a  salary 
of  at  least  $1,000.  The  Sunday  school, 
organized  in  the  spring,  grew  to  an  attend- 
ance of  fifty.  On  the  1st  of  September 
they  were  cheered  by  Dr.  Kuenen's  cable- 
gram informing  them  that  the  Rev.  F.  W.  N. 
Hugenholtz,  of  Santpoort,  a  pastor  and 
editor  of  a  religious  weekly,  had  accepted 
their  call  and  would  soon  embark  for  Amer- 
ica. He  was  introduced  to  his  congregation 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer,  Dec.  6,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  church 
where  all  their  meetings  had  been  held. 
During  the  first  week  of  January,  1886,  a 
constitution  and  creed  were  adopted,  which 


are  of  a  pronounced  Unitarian  type.  Their 
first  year  was  eventful  and  prosperous,  the 
membership  increased  to  253,  and  their 
commodious  and  pleasant  edifice  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  and  dedicated  Dec.  22, 
1886.  Aid  was  received  from  friends  in  the 
old  country,  but  notably  from  the  General 
Unitarian  Conference  held  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
their  pastor  personally  appealed,  with  such 
success  that  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  imme- 
diately collected  and  placed  in  his  hands. 
In  1887  Mr.  Hugenholtz  was  formally  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Unitarian  minister,  and 
his  church  enrolled  as  "The  First  Unitarian 
Holland  Church  in  the  United  States." 
Not  long  after  occupying  their  own  house,  a 
Hamilton  Vocalion  organ  completed  the 
furnishing  of  the  church.  January  13,  1887, 
their  first  society,  entitled  "Kennis  and 
Kunst' '  (Science  and  Art),  wras  formed, 
whose  aim  is  the  literary  and  scientific 
education  and  general  culture  of  its  mem- 
bers, now  numbering  107,  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  an  evening  school  during  the 
winter,  and  other  laudable  work.  In 
1888  the  society  of  Willing  Workers  began 
its*  useful  career,  having  the  following 
four  departments:  social,  educational,  mis- 
sionary and  charitable.  Some  of  its  first 
work  was  the  opening  of  a  sewing  school,  a 
summer  school  for  Holland  instructions,  an 
English  school  for  recent  immigrants,  and  a 
gymnasium  for  boys.  The  present  strength 
of  the  congregation  appears  from  the  statis- 
tics: The  Sunday  school  enrolls  150  schol- 
ars, the  church  350  members,  and  the  parish 
includes  147  families;  the  annual  revenues 
amount  to  $2,500,  and  there  is  no  debt. 
The  500  seats  are  free,  but  it  is  made  oblig- 
atory upon  all  members  to  contribute  for 
the  support  of  the  congregation,  unless 
excused.  The  first  official  Board  was  com- 
posed of  P.  VanWanrooy,  President;  P.  H. 
Eleveld,  Secretary;  H.  M.  Buhrmann, 
Treasurer;  Wm.  Brummeler,  S.  Van  der 
Meulen,  J.  Gruber,  T.  Venema.  The  offi- 
cers are  (1889):  H.  M.  Buhrmann,  Presi- 
dent; E.  DeVries,  Secretary;  M.  B.  Kimm, 
Treasurer;  S.  Van  der  Meulen,  J.  Gruber, 
A.  J..  Ten  Kaa,  Wm.  Brummeler.  The 
church  publishes  a  Holland  monthly,  Stem- 
men  uit  de  Vrije  Hollandsche  Gemeente,  of 
which  the  pastor  is  the  editor.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  defense  and  diffusion  of  liberal  ideas, 
has  a  good  subscription  list,  and  a  consider- 
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able  number  of  copies  are  distributed  gratu- 
itously as  a  part  of  its  missionary  work.  In 
order  to  interest  and  hold  their  young  peo- 
ple, the  evening  service  has  been  conducted 
in  English  since  the  17th  of  November,  1889. 


UNITED    BRETHREN. 


IN    SOUTHERN    SUBURB. 


The  Missionary  Board  of  this  denomina- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  Dayton,  O.,  sent 
out  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Shaeffer  in  December, 
1889,  to  locate  a  mission  in  the  southern 
suburb  of  Grand  Rapids.  His  labors  com- 
menced December  15,  in  the  South  Grand 
Rapids  school  house,  near  South  Division 
street.  On  Sunday,  January  19,  an  organi- 
zation was  effected  with  twenty-three  charter 
members,  among  whom  are  the  following: 
George  Kirtland,  George  W.  Dillenback  and 
wife,  George  Wykes  and  family,  George 
Lohman  and  wife,  E.  C.  Poole  and  wife,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bear.  The  Sunday  School  wTas 
also  started  with  an  enrollment  of  100; 
George  W.  Dillenback,  Superintendent. 
The  infant  organization  is  at  present  aided 
by  the  Missionary  Board,  its  first  year's 
estimated  current  expenses  being  about 
$1,000;  but  they  expect  soon  to  erect  a 
house  of  worship  to  cost  from  $6,000  to 
$]  0,000. 

UNIVERSALIS'!'    CHURCH. 

}*EARI.    STUKKT,    BKTWKKN    IONIA    AND    OTTAWA. 

The  founder  of  this  society  was  the  Rev. 
H.  L.  Hay  ward,  who  came  to  this  city  in 
April,  1858,  and  preached  in  Luce's  Hall 
one  year.  A  society  was  then  organized, 
but  after  his  departure  it  was  without  a 
pastor  until  the  spring  of  1862.  At  this 
time  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Mason  began  his  pas- 
torate of  two  years  here,  during  which  the 
Sunday  School  was  organized.  From  1864 
to  1868  no  stated  services  were  held,  there 
being  only  occasional  preaching;  but  the 
society,  resolved  to  provide  better  equipment, 
built  the  present  edifice  in  ih68,  and  then 
secured  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Fletcher  as  their 
pastor,  who  remained  until  June,  1870. 
His  ministry  was  successful,  and  rendered 
the  enlargement  of  the  new  building  neces- 
sary. A  formal  church  organization  was 
effected  with  125  members,  and  the  follow- 
ing ' 'Confession  of  Faith"  adopted: 

I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  a  revelation  of  the 
character  of  God,  and  of  the  duty,  interest  and  final 
destiny  of  mankind. 


II.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose 
nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will  finally  restore 
the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  hap- 
piness. 

III.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ought 
to  be  careful  to  maintain  order  and  practice  good 
works,  for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
men. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Brooks  succeeded  Mr. 
Fletcher  in  June,  1870,  and  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev:  Richmond  Fisk,  D.  D., 
in  1872,  who  was  exceedingly  popular  as  an 
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eloquent  orator,  but  fled  the  city  in  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  confessing  himself  guilty:  of 
unlawful  amours.  The  present  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer,  D.  D.,  entered 
upon  his  pastorate  in  October,  1875,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  by  his  people.  The  society 
has  gradually  attained  considerable  strength, 
embracing  125  families,  125  members,  and 
273  Sunday  School  scholars,  and  raises 
annually  the  sum  of  $3,000.  The  central 
location  of  its  property  has  enhanced  its 
value  as  estimated  to  the  handsome  figure  of 
#20,000,  upon  which  there  is  no  incum- 
brance. The  seating  capacity  is  700.  Charles 
W.  Garfield  has  for  some  years  been  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  A 
large  Young  People's  Club,  call  the  "Fort- 
nightly," Walter  R.  Meech,  President,  and 
a  Ladies'  Industrial  Band,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Reynolds,  President,  are  connected  with  the 
parish;  the  latter  having  a  "South  Branch," 
of  which  Mrs.  William  I.  Blakely  is  Pres- 
ident.     The  church  is  officered  as  follows: 
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E.  A.  Treadway,  President;  James  A.  Hunt, 
Clerk,  William  H.  Anderson,  Treasurer; 
Henry  R.  Naysmith,  Henry  Spring,  Wil- 
liam Alden  Smith,  Christian  Bertsch,  S.  F. 
Aspinwall,  and  J.  K.  V.  Agnew,  Trustees. 

GERMAN   EVANGELICAL  ZION'S  CHURCH. 

CORXKK    OK    WKST    nRIDC.K    AM)    STKAICHT    STRHKTS. 

This  congregation  is  connected  with  the 
"EvangeHcal  Association  of  North  America, " 
a  denomination  sometimes  designated  as  the 
German  Methodist  Church,  because  it  is 
Arminian  in  creed,  very  similar  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  government, 
and  its  membership  chiefly  German  or  of 
German  descent.  In  some  parts  of  the 
land  it  is  popularly  known  as  the  " Albright 
Methodists,"  the  Rev.  Jacob  Albright,  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  founded  this  denom- 
ination in  1800.  Its  membership  has  grown 
to  142,000.  The  branch  in  this  city  owes 
its  origin  to  the  labors  of  several  ministers 
of  this  faith  living  near,  especially  to  the 
influence  of  the  Rev.  H.  Schuknecht,  of 
Leighton,  Allegan  county,  Michigan,  who 
organized  the  church,  May  1,  1883,.  with 
nineteen  members.  From  this  number  there 
were  chosen  at  the  time  of  incorporation: 
Trustees — Nicholaus  Acher,  Jacob  L.  Holtz- 
man  and  Josiah  Thoman.  The  congrega- 
tion worshiped  regularly  in  Koch's  Hall  on 
West  Bridge  street,  and  enjoyed  the  min- 
istrations of  neighboring  clergy  of  their 
Association  until  the  Rev.  L.  V.  Soldan  was 
settled  as  their  pastor  in  April,  1884.  The 
building  of  a  house  of  worship  was  at  once 
begun,  the  corner-stone  being  laid  August 
3,  1884,  by  the  Revs.  *H.  Schneider,  of  Ionia, 
and  L.  Brown,  of  Caledonia,  and  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1884,  the  people  rejoiced 
in  the  dedication  of  an  edifice  of  brick, 
capable  of  seating  350  worshipers,  when 
their  Bishop,  Th.  Bowman,  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  conducted  the  services.  When  the 
Rev.  N.  Wunderlich  assumed  the  pastorate 
in  April,  1885,  he  found  the  incumbrance  of 
$2,000  a  very  serious  drawback.  His  succes- 
sor, now  in  charge,  the  Rev.  H.  Schneider, 
who  began  his  labors  among  them  in  April, 
1887,  appealed  to  the  Michigan  Conference, 
and  in  the   spring  of   1888   that  body  paid 


one-half  of  the  debt  of  $2,000,  and  loaned 
the  church  $500.  With  such  relief,  the 
society  has  nearly  paid  its  indebtedness  and 
steadily  grows  in  numbers.  The  present 
membership  is  sixty,  with  the  same  number  of 
Sunday  School  scholars,  of  whom  N.  Acher 
is  Superintendent.  The  following  gentle- 
men constitute  the  present  Board  of  Trus- 
tees: F.  Monike,  J.  Schatz,  N.  Acher,  N. 
Greb,  Louis  Becker.  The  only  property  is 
the  church  and  site,  valued  at  $4,000,  and 
their  annual  expenditures  are  about  $800. 


As  far  as  practicable,  the  foregoing  his- 
tories were  brought  up  to  the  close  of  1889, 
and  even  later  in  some  instances. 

Besides  the  organizations  described  in 
this  chapter,  there  are,  in  this  city,  a  few 
small  religious  circles,  independent  and 
unorganized,  "without  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  * 

Installed  pastors  should  in  every  instance 
be  included  in  the  list  of  their  church- 
officers,  and  are  generally  presiding  officers. 

The  Roman  Catholics  usually  include  in 
their  membership  "all  practical  Catholic 
adults  and  Catholic  children." 

The  seventeen  Reformed  churches,  with 
12,790  adherents,  hold  the  same  standards, 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  worship  in  the 
Holland  language,  and,  according  to  their 
views  of  church  government  and  the  Act 
providing  therefor,  their  Elders  and  Dea- 
cons constitute  the  Boards  of  Trustees. 

All  churches  that  report  no  Sunday  school 
scholars,  instruct  their  children  in  parochial 
schools  or  catechetical  classes. 

Besides  the  church  edifices  proper  enumer- 
ated in  the  accompanying  statistical  table, 
there  are  four  mission  chapels,  which  have 
been  described  in  connection  with  their 
respective  churches. 

The  Young  People's  Societies  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor — designated  by  the  initials 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. — nine  in  number,  are  con- 
nected with  various  churches,  have  an 
aggregate  membership  of  600,  and  jointly 
constitute  a  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Smith  is  Presi- 
dent. 
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BENEVOLENT    INSTITUTIONS    AND    ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY  PETER  MOERDYKE,   D.  D. 


UNION    BENEVOLENT    ASSOCIATION. 

A  few  charitable  women  met  December 
1 6,  1846,  in  the  "Prospect  Hill "  school 
house  to  form  a  society  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses. Mrs.  Charlotte  Cuming  presided  and 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Church  served  as  Secretary,  and 
it  was  resolved,  "That  a  society  for  charit- 
able purposes  be  formed  by  ladies  of  Grand 
Rapids."  Mrs.  C.  Cuming,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Henry  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nelson,  having  then 
been  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  re- 
ported January  5,  1847,  when  a  constitution 
was  adopted,  the  society  taking  the  name  of 
"The  Female  Union  Charitable  Associa- 
tion," and  officers  were  elected.  Mrs.  C. 
Cuming  became  the  first  President,  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Henry  the  first  Secretary,  and  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Shepard  the  first  Treasurer. 

The  plan  was  essentially  what  it  is  now — 
a  union  of  the  women  of  the  respective 
churches,  to  look  after  sick  and  needy  per- 
sons and  relieve  them;  to  clothe  children  for 
day  and  Sunday  schools;  to  encourage 
among  the  dependent  poor  habits  of  thrift, 
industry  and  cleanliness.  To  do  this  sys- 
tematically, the  town  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts for  visitation,  and  two  visitors  assigned 
to  each  district.  Cases  of  destitution  were 
reported  to  the  society,  to  be  acted  upon  as 
in  its  discretion  seemed  best.  There  was, 
from  the  first,  a  desire  to  establish  a  charita- 
ble institution,  and,  with  this  in  view,  a  lot 
was  purchased  on  East  Fulton  street.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  members. 
Each  year  a  union  service  was  held  in  one 
of  the  churches,  when  the  annual  reports 
were  read,  a  sermon  preached,  and  a  collec- 
tion taken  to  put  the  society  in  funds.  This 
custom  was  continued  until  the  city  was  too 
large  for  such  gatherings.  In  1858  a  cor- 
poration was  formed,  known  as  the  Grand 
Rapids   Orphan  Asylum  Association.      The 


relief  work  still  continued  under  the  old  name, 
and  on  the  same  plan,  one  board  of  managers 
directing  both.  The  same  year  a  small  house 
was  rented  on  Prospect  street,  and  opened 
for  use,  with  Mrs.  Lucia  Johnson,  a  most 
excellent  and  capable  woman,  as  Matron. 
Soon  after,  a  small  house  on  Lagrave  street 
was  purchased  and  occupied  by  the  soci- 
ety. Here  for  six  years  its  work  was 
done.  But  in  1861  every  heart  and  hand 
were  given  to  our  sick  and  suffering  soldiers, 
and  Grand  Rapids  hospitals  absorbed  all 
interests.  As  a  consequence,  the  wrork  of 
the  society  lagged,  and  when,  in  the  fall  of 
1863,  the  Matron  died  from  the  effect  of  her 
services  at  the  camp  hospitals,  the  ladies 
were  obliged  to  close  the  little  Home.  The 
few  children  who  had  been  inmates  were 
provided  for,  and  the  building  was  rented, 
save  one  room,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  general  work. 

In  1866,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  interest 
in  the  society  revived,  and  in  December, 
1 866  the  name  was  again  changed  to  '  'Ladies' 
Union  Benevolent  Society."  The  house 
and  lot  on  Lagrave  street  were  sold;  the 
Fulton  street  property  had  already  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  in  1869  the  large  lot  on  the 
corner  of  College  avenue  and  Lyon  street 
was  purchased,  but  it  was  decided  to  post- 
pone  building.  To  meet  a  demand  for  some 
home  for  the  friendless  and  destitute,  a  small 
tenement  on  Fountain  street  was  rented  in 
the  fall  of  1870,  and  opened  for  the  winter 
with  fifteen  inmates.  In  the  following  May 
the  society  was  forced  to  abandon  these 
quarters.  In  January,  1873,  by  another 
change  the  society  became  the  Union  Be- 
nevolent Association,  writh  a  charter  pro- 
viding for  all  kinds  of  benevolent  work,  and 
with  the  privilege  of  maintaining  and  man- 
aging a  home  and  a  hospital  for  the  aged, 
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the  infirm,  the  sick,  and  the  needy.  Officers 
were  chosen  to  serve  until  the  regular  elec- 
tion in  October.  The  transfer  of  property 
was  made  and  negotiations  commenced  for 
a  suitable  building,  which  resulted  in  the 
purchase  of  the  old  Cuming  homestead  on 
Bostwick  street,  near  Lyon.  The  house . 
was  put  in  good  repair,  and  on  the  first  of 
December,  1875,  the  U.  B.  A.  Home  was 
opened  to  receive  inmates.  But  the  Asso- 
ciation was  in  debt  for  its  building,  and 
carried  this  burden  until  1 878,  when  the  whole 
amount, over  $8,000,  was  personally  assumed 
and  discharged  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  D. 
Gilbert,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 
The  Bostwick  street  property  was  occupied 
thirteen  years,  and  during  that  time  the 
Home  had  usually  as  many  inmates  as  it 
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would  accommodate,  while  the  outside  relief 
work  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Mrs. 
Hess,  who  was  Matron  of  this  Home  for  the 
first  half  year,  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Lydia 
Worth,  to  whose  excellent  management 
during  eleven  years  the  Association  attrib- 
utes much  of  its  success.  The  work  among 
the  poor  was  done  carefully  and  systemat- 
ically, and  took  on  large  proportions  as  the 
city  grew,  while  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
aged  was  only,  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  Home. 

The  growth  of  the  city  was  so  rapid,  and 
the  demands  upon  the  Association  were  so 
constantly  increasing,  that  a  new  and  larger 
building  became  necessary.  The  Asso- 
ciation had  retained  its  lot  at  the  corner  of 
College  avenue  and  Lyon  street;  but  it  was 
not  until  March,  25,  1882, that  the  first  formal 


trustee  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  erecting  a  building  there.  It  was 
then  voted  that  a  subscription  be  solicited, 
to  raise  funds.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
October  $9,500  was  reported  pledged;  it  was 
decided  to  push  the  effort,  and  $15,000  hav- 
ing been  raised,  it  was  deemed  safe  to-  begin 
preparations  for  the  building.  S.  J.  Osgood, 
the  architect,  drew  plans  which  were  ac- 
cepted, and  on  September  21,  1883,  the 
Association  advertised  for  proposals  on  the 
foundation  work.  The  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Gil- 
bert, William  Widdicomb  and  Mrs.  Marian 
L.  Withey  were  appointed  a  building  com- 
mittee, and  from  that  time  the  work  pro- 
gressed steadily.  The  amount  raised  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  was  $28,096.23,  and 
its  cost,  as  completed  in  February,  1886, 
was  $31,707.32.  As  it  neared 
completion  a  furnishing  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  and  active 
for  weeks  in  soliciting  donations. 
Their  requests  were  more  than 
met;  almost  the  entire  building 
was  furnished  by  the  generous 
gifts  of  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  the  result  was  a  beautifully 
equipped  institution.  The  open- 
ing was  held  on  February  23, 
1886,  when  an  informal  recep- 
tion was  given  to  the  public,  and 
an  opportunity  afforded  to  inspect 
the  building.  The  inmates  of 
the  old  Home  were  immediately 
removed  to  the  new  one,  and  the 
woVk  of  the  Association  has  now 
been  taken  up  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  fully  equipped  hospital  departments 
give  opportunities  for  a  kind  of  work  never 
possible  before,  and  the  usefulness  of  all 
departments  is  largely  increased  with  the 
increased  facilities.  February  3,  1887,  the 
property  on  Bostwick  street  was  sold  for 
$6,000,  thus  enabling  the  Association  mate- 
rially to  diminish  its  debt.  In  November, 
1886,  a  training  school  for  nurses  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  this  Association, 
and  a  two  years'  course  provided  for,  in 
which  physicians  of  the  city  give  lectures 
gratuitously.  The  second  class,  consisting 
of  three  young  women,  graduated  February 
28,  1889,  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  which 
Miss  Bessie  Earle,  M.  D.,  had  been  the 
acting  Superintendent.  In  1889  a  suitable 
home  for  the  nurses  was  built  on  the  grounds 
belonging  to  the  Home,  and  a  considerable 
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debt  was  liquidated,  chiefly  through  the 
liberality  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Gilbert. 

The  following  have  served  as  Presidents: 
Mrs.  C.  Cuming,  1847;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Nelson, 
1848;  Mrs.  C.  Cuming,  1849-1852;  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Hollister,  1853;  Mrs.  John  Potter, 
1854;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hammond,  1855-1856;  Mrs. 
Cicero  Potter,  1857;  Mrs.  John  Potter,  1858. 
From  1859  to  1871  inclusive,  two  Direc- 
tresses, instead  of  a  President,  were  annually 
chosen,  but  in  1872  the  society  returned  to 
the  old  order  and  elected  Mrs.  J.  Morrison, 
President.  She  was  succeeded  in  1873  by 
Dr.  Charles  Shepard,  who  has  been  annually 
re-elected  ever  since. 

Succeeding  Mrs.  Worth  in  1886,  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Manning  was  Matron,  with  Mrs. 
Mary  Hatch  assistant,  and  in  1887  Mrs.  L. 
J.  Chase  assumed  this  position,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  Peck.  She  was  succeeded 
in  1888  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Kellogg,  the  present 
Matron. 

The  Principals  of  the  Training  School 
and  nurses  in  charge  of  the  hospital  depart- 
ment, have  been  Mrs.  M.  H.  Stevenson, 
Miss  Georgia  P.  Stone  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Chase, 
the  present  Principal,  having  sixteen  stu- 
dents under  her  care,  while  the  Matron 
looks  after  the  welfare  of  an  average  of  fifty 
inmates. 

The  officers  elected  in  October,  1889,  are: 
President,  Charles  Shepard,  M.  D.;  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Marian  L.  Withey;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  H.  C.  Russell,  who  has  served 
as  such  since  October,  1885;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  continuously  in  this 
office  since  January,  1873;  Deputy  Treas- 
urer, Miss  Anna  F.  Baars. 

st.    mark's  home  and  hospital. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  two  aged 
and  deserving  communicants  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church,  in  failing  health,  without 
means  or  friends  able  to  provide  for  them, 
became  dependent  upon  the  generosity  and 
care  of  the  ladies  of  this  congregation.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Earp,  then  Rector  of  St. 
Mark's  parish,  with  the  united  efforts  of 
eight  ladies  of  the  church,  in  February, 
1873,  formally  established  what  was  then 
known  as  a  ' 'Church  Home."  The  Board 
was  composed  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hinsdale, 
President;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Fuller,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss  Louise  Miller,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cuming,  Mrs. 
John    McConnell,    Mrs.    P.    R.    L.    Peirce, 


Mrs.  James  H.  McKee,  and  Mrs.  George 
Kendall.  A  very  touching  story  is  con- 
nected with  their  first  Home.  In  the  spring 
of  1872,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Fuller  had  lost 
their  youngest  child,  Charles  Carroll,  and 
when,  late  in  the  year,  the  bereaved  par- 
ents were  one  evening  discussing  the  need 
of  a  home  for  the  three  or  four  old  ladies 
then  cared  for  by  the  church  at  great  expense, 
they  were  prompted  to  put  a  small  frame 
house  at  No.  60  Kent  street,  in  order,  and 
give  the  use  of  it  to  this  charitable  work,  in 
memory  of  their  son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
J.  Brooks  were  placed  in  charge,  and  it  was 
opened  with  prayers,  Jan.  1,  1873.  Here 
were  accommodations  for  six  patients,  which 
was  the  number  received  during  the  first 
year.  In  1875  the  increasing  appeals  for 
aid  made  a  change  for  enlarged  work  nec- 
essary, and,  through  the  continued  liberality 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  then  commodi- 
ous building  which  is  now  occupied  was 
secured  for  four  years,  the  expenses  attend- 
ant upon  the  occupancy  being  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  the  insurance.  Until  June  26, 
1876,  this  Home  was  controlled  and  man- 
aged exclusively  by  the  organizers,  but  at 
this  date  articles  of  association  were  filed, 
and  it  became  an  incorporated  institution, 
numbering  seven  Trustees,  the  Rector  of 
St.  Mark's  Church  to  be  ex- officio  Trustee. 
These  articles  were  amended  under  the  Rev. 
G.  D.  E.  Mortimer's  regime,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  "St.  Mark's  Home  and 
Hospital,"  the  period  of  its  incorporation 
being  for  thirty  years.  The  use  of  this 
property  was  continued  under  the  original 
contract  until  the  summer  of  1883,  when 
kind  friends  secured  the  ownership,  paying  for 
it  the  sum  of  $6,000,  this  having  been  raised 
by  individual  solicitation.  The  Home  has 
never  been  in  debt.  At  the  close  of  1888 
the  report  showed  that  relief  had  been  dis- 
pensed, since  the  beginning,  to  more  than 
2,500  persons.  These  have  represented 
various  classes  and  conditions,  irrespective 
of  creed,  nationality  or  color.  Less  than 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  beneficiaries  have 
been  those  of  the  church  responsible  for 
their  care.  There  is  an  average  of  some 
forty  persons  in  the  Home;  there  were 
admitted  during  the  year  1888,  239  patients; 
dismissed,  199.  The  cash  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $3, 333. 74;  expenditures  $2, 762. 39. 
Better  facilities  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  our  growing  city  will  soon  be 
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enjoyed  when  the  more  commodious  and 
substantial  refuge,  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, at  the  southwest  corner  of  East  Bridge 
and  Bostwick  streets,  shall  be  ready  for 
occupancy.  This  edifice  is  built  of  stone 
and  red  brick,  133  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide, 
two  stories  high  with  an  attic,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  rooms  for  over  100  persons. 
The  total  cost,  including  the  site,  will  be 
about  $50,000.  The  dedication  of  this 
Home,  with  religious  services,  will  take 
place  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  April  25,  1890. 

The  corporation  and  the  city  are  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  the  munificent  bequest 
of  that  philanthropic  citizen,  the  late  R.  E. 
Butterworth,  who  made  this  beautiful  new 
building  the  outgrowth  of  his  liberality; 
having  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  site,  left 
a  bequest  of  $15,000  designed  for  the  build- 
ing, and  an  additional  bequest  of  the  store 
at  39  Canal  street,  valued  at  $15,000,  to  be 
the  foundation  of  an  endowment  fund.  A 
memorial  bequest  of  $1,000  was  also  received 
from  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Tustin,  once  Rector  of  St. 
Mark's,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  chapel, 
that  will  bear  his  name. 

The  officers  for  1890  are:  the  Rev.  Camp- 
bell Fair,  D.  D.;  C.  S.  Hazeltine,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  Geo.  K.  Johnson,  M.  D., 
Samuel  Sears,  Willard  Barnhart,  James  G. 
MacBride  and  P.  C.  Fuller.  Managers — 
Madams  C.  H.  Granger,  President;  B.  R. 
Pierce,  Secretary;  Geo.  C.  Fitch,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  P.  R.  L.  Peirce,  Treas- 
urer; Campbell  Fair,  E.  P.  Fuller,  W.  R. 
Shelby,  F.  Letellier,  A.  E.  Worden,  Joseph 
Penney,  Geo.  Kendall,  S.  P.  Wormley,  A. 
J.  Bowne,  W.  F.  Bulkley,  F.  A.  Gorham, 
A.  Preusser,  J.  G.  MacBride,  and  Miss  L. 
Miller. 

HOME  FOR  THE  AGED,  OF  THE  LITTLE  STSTERS 
OF  THE  POOR. 

This  institution  was  established  May  1, 
1884,  on  West  Bridge  street,  in  a  small 
house  hired  at  $25  per  month,  and  a  few 
months  later  at  $40.  May  1,  1885,  the 
present  beautiful  location  on  South  Lafay- 
ette street  was  secured,  and  soon  after  the 
capacious  and  substantial  edifice,  built  of 
brick,  in  good  style,  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished and  equipped  for  its  purpose,  arose 
upon  the  site.  The  old  Canton  Smith  res- 
idence was  occupied  from  May  1,  1885, 
until  the  completion  of  this  Home  attached 
thereto.       Though   only  a  part  of  the  pro- 


jected building,  it  will  accommodate  eighty 
or  ninety  inmates.  The  funds  for  the  Home 
and  for  the  support  of  its  charitable  work 
are  solicited  in  the  city  from  house  to  house 
by  the  Little  Sisters,  who  go  on  this  errand 
daily.  Any  indigent  aged  person,  regard- 
less of  religious  belief,  is  received  upon 
proper  recommendation.  Twenty-two  old 
ladies  and  thirty- eight  old  gentlemen  enjoyed 
this  care  in  1889.  A  debt  of  $15,000  remains 
upon  the  building,  which,  with  ample 
grounds  extending  from  South  Lafayette  to 
South  Prospect  street,  and  250  feet  wide, 
has  cost  about  $40,000.  The  Home  con- 
tains an  elegant  Roman  Catholic  Chapel. 
Mother  Septime  is  Superior,  and  has  five 
Sisters  associated  with  her,  and  this  force 
attend  to  the  housekeeping  and  all  the  work 
and  care  connected  with  this  charge. 

ST.    JOHN'S   ORPHAN  ASYLUM ROMAN 

CATHOLIC. 

By  will,  the  late  John  Clancy  of  this  city 
bequeathed  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Grand  Rapids,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Joseph 
Richter,  in  trust,  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the 
founding  of  such  an  institution  as  this 
asylum  here.  During  1888  eight  acres  were 
purchased  on  East  Leonard  street,  two  and 
a  half  of  which  were  sold  to  St.  Alphonsus 
Church,  leaving,  after  the  opening  of  Reed 
and  Lafayette  streets,  about  five  acres  of 
commanding  and  sightly  grounds  upon 
which  during  that  summer  a  large  wing  of 
the  projected  building  was  completed  and 
furnished  at  a  cost  of  $27,000,  and  dedicated 
August  25,  1889.  This  contains  apartments 
for  the  ten  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic 
now  in  charge,  under  Mother  Angela  as  Supe- 
rior, and  pleasant  accommodations  for  150 
orphans  of  ages  varying  from  two  or  three  to 
twelve  years,  forty- nine  such  inmates  now7 
enjoying  this  home.  /The  Rev.  Joseph  Ben- 
ning,  of  St.  Andrew's,  has  had  charge  of  the 
building.  The  plan  of  a  structure  to  cost 
$75,000  will  not  be  carried  out  until  the 
demand  for  more  room  shall  require  it,  and 
the  balance  of  the  legacy,  which  is  exclu- 
sively for  construction,  will  not  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  present. 

KENT    COUNTY    BIBLE    SOCIETY. 

Its  records  previous  to  1847  having  been 
lost,  it  appears  from  a  certificate  given  by 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  New  York, 
that  the  Kent  County  Bible  Society  was 
recognized  July  28,  1842,  as  an  Auxiliary, 
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intelligence  of  its  formation  having  been 
received  on  the  7th  of  that  month.  Its 
object  is  to  furnish  the  Bible  to  those  within 
its  bounds  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
The  Scriptures  in  a  great  variety  of  langua- 
ges, without  note  or  comment,  of  King 
James'  version,  and  in  all  sorts  of  editions, 
are  thus  sold  or  given  away.  The  funds  are 
raised  by  contributions  of  individuals,  mostly 
of  churches,  and  from  sales  of  books.  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1843,  the  first  work  mapped  out 
was  to  supply  five  neighboring  towns  by 
voluntary  canvass,  the  Revs.  James  Ballard, 
H.  E.  Waring  and  T.  Z.  R.  Jones,  each  hold- 
ing himself  responsible  for  an  equal  share  of 
this  work.  W.  G.  Henry,  at  whose  store 
the  society  often  met,  appears  then  to  have 
been  the  Treasurer  and  Depositary,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  July  20,  1846: 
President,  the  Rev.  James  Ballard;  Vice- 
President,  L.  R.  Atwater;  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Taylor;  Treasurer,  G.  Luther; 
Executive  Committee,  E.  N.  Faxon,  G.  S. 
Deane,  W.  G.  Henry,  Henry  Stone,  Wm. 
Haldane.  In  October,  1849,  six  districts 
in  the  village  were  assigned  for  "explora- 
tion," and  on  Nov.  12,  Col.  S.  F.  Butler 
reported  that  in  his  district,  north  of  Bridge 
street  and  east  of  the  river,  he  had  "found 
four  persons  destitute  and  unable  to  purchase 
a  Bible,  who  were  tendered  a  supply. "  This 
is  a  sample  of  their  work.  In  the  winter  of 
1853-54  a  county  canvass  was  undertaken, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Prince,  of  Cascade,  was 
employed  as  agent  and  colporteur,  at  $30 
per  month,  in  connection  with  his  pastoral 
charge.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1865,  twelve 
ladies  were  appointed  as  Bible  Distributors 
in  the  five  wards  of  the  city,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  establish  branch  societies  in 
adjoining  towns.  In  May  it  was  also 
resolved  to  employ  the  Rev.  John  A.  Pinches 
as  county  missionary  'at  the  expense  of  the 
parent  society,  and  he  reported  in  1867.  In 
1880  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Johnston  was  em- 
ployed as  colporteur,  who  spent  two  years 
in  making  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  city 
and  county.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
society  considerable  interest  was  taken  in 
and  some  aid  given  to  this  work  by  sur- 
rounding towns,  but  this  has  gradually  ceased 
with  the  growth  of  the  city,  whose  churches 
now  bear  the  whole  burden  of  its  support, 
even  when  supplying  the  entire  county. 
W.  G.  Henry  kept  the  Depository  until  he 
resigned    May   12,    1865,    when  Henry   M. 


Hinsdill  was  placed  in  charge.  He  was 
.succeeded  by  Charles  W.  Eaton  in  1871. 
In  1882  L.  E.  Patten  was  elected  Deposi- 
tary, followed  by  the  present  officer,  Frank 
M.  Hulswit,  who  keeps  a  well  assorted 
stock  of  Bibles  for  the  society,  at  157  Mon- 
roe street.  L.  R.  Atwater,  one  of  the 
earliest  members,  has  served  as  President 
since  1870.  Other  officers  are:  First  Vice- 
President,  N.  Silvius;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  P.  Moerdyke;  Secretary,  M. 
E.  Tomlinson. 

YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1866,  a  few  young 
men  met  in  an  office  on  Canal  street  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  This  was  done,  and 
the  following  officers  chosen:  President, 
Moreau  S.  Crosby;  Vice-President,  J.  T. 
Miller;  Recording  Secretary,  C.  E.  Hulbert; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  Mor- 
gan Smith;  Treasurer,  H.  W.  Slocum.  For 
a  short  time  its  meetings  were  held  in  what 
was  then  the  chapel  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  but  in  August  Mills  &  Clancy's 
Hall  was  rented  and  a  reading  room  opened. 
Regular  meetings  were  then  held  and  a  relief 
department  for  the  needy  poor  organized. 
In  1867  and  for  three  years  subsequent 
rooms  were  occupied  at  30  Canal  street,  and 
in  that  year  the  relief  work  was  turned  over 
to  the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  a 
library  was  started,  an  employment  bureau 
opened,  and  Luce's  Hall  engaged  for  a 
series  of  sermons,  preached  to  large  audi- 
ences. The  largest  membership  had  then 
been  210.  An  effort  to  secure  a  General 
Secretary  in  1867  was  abortive.  In  1870 
legal  incorporation  was  effected,  and  in  1871 
the  Association  took  rooms  on  Monroe  street, 
about  opposite  the  site  of  the  Widdicomb 
building.  An  attempt  made  in  1872  to  obtain 
a  building  of  its  own  failed,  but  in  July  of 
that  year  it  succeeded  in  securing  a  General 
Secretary,  John  Horner,  who  served  until 
October,  1873.  A  new  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1874,  to  widen  the  scope  of  its 
usefulness,  and  open-air  services  and  the*  jail 
work  were  undertaken.  For  the  former 
ninety  meetings  were  held  that  summer.  In 
July  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Pearce,  who  had  for  two 
years  been  pastor  of  the  Second  Street  M.  E. 
Church,  became  General  Secretary,  and 
remained  until  September,  1875.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  was  made  a  vast  improvement 
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by  occupying  inviting  quarters  in  Ledyard's 
Block.  Regular  services  were  conducted 
that  year  at  the  Union  Depot,  Luce's  Hall, 
Powers'  Opera  House  (where  the  General 
Secretary  preached  on  Sunday  evenings),  and 
at  Berkey  &  Gay's  salesrooms.  There  were 
at  this  time  a  considerable  number  of  zeal- 
ous young  converts  and  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  work.  Cottage  prayer  meetings  were 
also  held.  In  1876  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion was  marked  by  a  specially  interesting 
rehearsal  of  the  history  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  Association  by  the  Hon.  M.  S.  Crosby, 
who  showed  that  in  those  years  over  $20,000 
had  been  expended  in  the  work,  besides 
$1,862.92  expended  in  the  relief  work  during 
its  first  four  years.  Just  before  the  close  of 
1876  the  Fifth  State  Convention  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  was 
entertained  here.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Spence 
was  engaged  as  General  Secretary  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1877,  but  was  succeeded  before  the 
end  of  the  year  by  A.  B.  Carrier.  Regular 
meetings  were  conducted  at  ten  places  out- 
side of  the  rooms.  In  1878  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids and  Indiana  Railroad  Company  opened 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  a  reading  room 
for  railroad  men,  near  the  Union  Depot. 
Mr.  Carrier  served  two  years,  after  which 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  and  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  work  until  November,  1880, 
when  L.  P.  Rowland,  formerly  State  Sec- 
retary, assumed  charge.  In  addition  to 
two  devotional  meetings  per  week,  a  Satur- 
day evening  Union  Sunday  School  Teachers' 
meeting  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1875 
and  continued  until  1882.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  the  work  was  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Moerdyke,  with  some  assistance 
part  of  the  time  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Fleming;  also  from  the  fall  of  1883  until  the 
summer  of  1885,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  H.  P. 
Welton.  In  February,  1883,  the  Association 
moved  to  more  commodious  quarters  in 
Godfrey's  Block,  on  Ionia  street,  one  door 
south  of  Monroe  street,  and  in  March  a 
work  for  boys  was  begun.  The  agitation  to 
secure  a  permanent  home  was  revived  and 
in  1884  strenuous  efforts  were  made.  The 
lot  now  occupied  by  the  Livingston  Block 
was  purchased  and  held  for  a  time  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  two  of  its  stanch  friends. 
But  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  money 
market  only  one- half  of  the  $40,000  required 
was  conditionally  pledged,  and  the  project 


was  abandoned.  In  the  autumn  of  1884 
Mr.  Rowland  resigned.  He  was  succeeded 
in  April,  1885,  by  the  present  General  Sec- 
retary, R.  M.  Beattie.  At  this  time  all 
outside  work,  except  that  at  the  Union  Depot 
for  railroad  employes  and  at  the  jail,  was 
given  up,  in  order  to  devote  attention  exclu- 
sively to  young  men.  The  rooms  were 
again  felt  to  be  illy  adapted  to  the  work,  and 
Mr.  Julius  Berkey  offered  to  lease  a  part  of 
the  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Ottawa  streets,  upon  which  the  Association 
might  erect  a  temporary  building.  The 
offer  was  accepted  and  ground  was  broken 
for  the  building  November  16,  and  it  was 
formally  opened  January  18,  1886.  The 
cost  of  the  structure  was  less  than  $1,800, 
it  being  of  brick,  28  by  74  feet,  two  stories 
high.  Thereupon  evening  classes,  lecture 
courses  and  gymnastic  privileges  were  organ- 
ized, and  the  membership  was  more  than 
doubled.  In  February,  1887,  the  Fifteenth 
State  Convention,  with  its  265  delegates, 
was  entertained.  The  International  Secre- 
taries' Conference  was  next  entertained 
here,  May  29  to  June  4,  1888,  - early  300 
attending.  In  September,  1888,  the  lot  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Pearl  and  Ionia 
streets  was,  through  the  generosity  of  a  few 
friends,  secured  and  held  until  the  Associa- 
tion realizes  a  sufficient  amount  from  the 
solicitation  in  progress  for  the  past  year  to 
take  it  off  their  hands.  In  October,  1888, 
the  temporary  building  was  vacated  and  the 
old  dwelling  house  on  the  new  building  site 
was  occupied.  About  $30,000  have  been 
pledged  for  a  building,  and  final  success 
seems  assured.  The  officers  for  1890  are: 
President,  Clay  H.Hollister;  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident, George  N.  Wagner;  Second  Vice 
President,  A.  E.  Yerex;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  W.  C.  Sheppard;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, John  B.  Martin;  Treasurer,  Charles 
D.  Harrington;  General  Secretary,  R.  M. 
Beattie. 

woman's  christian  temperance  unions. 

Of  these  societies,  several,  with  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  400  in  the  Union  of 
Unions,  flourish  in  this  city.  The  first 
organized  temperance  effort  of  the  ladies  of 
the  city  was  made  in  1872,  when,  on  June 
26,  a  goodly  number  organized  the  "Prohi- 
bition Society,"  with  Mrs,  C.  Potter  as 
President.  This  was  followed,  July  22,  by 
a  mass  meeting  of  women,  at  which  it  was 
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resolved  to  "not  patronize  grocers  who  sold 
liquors."  Next  a  petition  was  addressed 
to  the  Council  asking  for  the  enforcement  of 
Sunday  laws  against  saloons,  and  in  Decem- 
ber one  signed  by  1,100  women  asking  for 
enforcement  of  the  law  relating  thereto.  In 
the  winter  of  1874  the  Ohio  "Woman's 
Crusade"  aroused  multitudes  here,  and  at 
once  numerous  mass  meetings  were  held  in 
the  churches.  After  much  light  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  immoral  conditions  existing 
in  our  city,  and  great  enthusiasm  had  been 
awakened,  "the  further  responsibility  and 
control  of  the  work"  was,  on  motion,  "turned 
over  to  the  women."  Accordingly,  March 
19,  1874,  a  large  number  of  women  gath- 
ered at  the  Baptist  church  and  established 
a  daily  afternoon  prayer  meeting,  and  many 
joined  them.  Appeals  were  then  made  to 
saloon  keepers,  physicians,  property  own- 
ers, lawyers,  druggists  and  pastors,  asking 
them  to  use  their  influence  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  all  that  encourages  it.  A 
list  of  temperance  grocers  was  kept  for  their 
patronage,  some  of  whom  removed  liquors 
from  their  stores.  The  work  of  the  crusade 
was  carried  on  by  personal  visits,  and  prayer 
at  the  homes  of  reformed  men,  and  litera- 
ture was  freely  distributed.  The  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  was  then 
organized,  and  in  June,  1874,  the  State 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
organized  at  Lansing,  the  convention  being 
attended  by  a  delegation  of  ladies  from 
here.  In  September,  a  State  mass  meeting 
of  women  held  here  resolved  to  petition  the 
next  Legislature  to  amend  the  State  pro- 
hibitory law,  and  2,500  signatures  were 
obtained  here  and  elsewhere,  but  that  law 
was  repealed  and  superseded  by  a  license 
law.  This  defeat  disheartened  the  mem- 
bers, and  soon  there  was  a  great  falling  off, 
but  the  few  protested,  and  continued  in 
their  mission  work.  In  December,  1876, 
W.  B.  Ledyard  gave  them  free  a  six  months 
lease  of  their  Lunch  and  Reading  Rooms 
in  his  new  block.  Then  the  interest  was 
revived,  and  350  boys  were  taught,  and 
signed  the  abstinence  pledge.  Next,  Dr. 
H.  E.  Reynolds  was  invited,  and,  having 
come,  organized  the  Red  Ribbon  Club, 
which  spread  throughout  the  city.  Numer- 
ous and  immense  gatherings  were  power- 
fully addressed  upon  the  subject  of  reform, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  2,000  men  were 
reclaimed,    many   of  whom,   however,  soon 


returned  to  their  vices.  After  four  months 
the  number  of  saloons  was  reported  by  their 
agent  as  fifty-six  less  than  before  this  work. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Boise,  zealous  and  influential 
throughout  this  and  previous  efforts,  was 
now  the  President.  The  Central  Union 
became  the  parent  of  several  other  Unions 
later  established  in  different  wards  of  the 
city,  and  attention  was  given  to  the  rescue 
of  fallen  women,  and  a  "Home"  on  Island 
street  was  opened  for  a  fewT  months  as  a 
refuge.  In  co-operation  with  other  towns 
and  cities,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  petition,  orig- 
inating here,  was  successful  in  establishing 
the  Adrian  Reform  School  for  Girls,  of 
which  Mrs.  S.  L.  Fuller,  one  of  the  early 
leaders  in  the  Prohibition  Society,  has  for 
many  years  been  a  Trustee.  In  a  similar 
way  public  school  instruction  relating  to 
alcoholic  and  narcotic  stimulants  was  secured 
in  1882.  Many  able  lecturers  and  great 
quantities  of  literature  have  been  the  means 
of  educating  public  sentiment  here,  and 
bands  of  Hope,  Juvenile  Unions  and  an 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Rooms,  have  accomplished  much. 
Three  years  since,  the  Woman's  Home  and 
Hospital,  on  East  Fulton  street,  near  Jef- 
ferson avenue,  was  opened,  which  is  else- 
where described.  For  some  years  the 
Unions  have  acted  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  Prohibition  party,  and  they  avow  a  pur- 
pose to  "persevere  in  their  tried  and 
approved  methods  to  educate  a  sentiment 
that  shall  abolish  the  rum  traffic."  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1889,  they  left  the  rooms  in  1  to  7 
Pearl  street,  which  they  had  occupied  for 
several  years,  and  moved  to  their  present 
commodious  and  elegant  quarters  in  Good 
Templars'  Hall,  corner  of  South  Division 
and  Island  streets.  Here  the  Central  Union 
and  the  General  Union  hold  their  meetings, 
and  the  latter  conductsan  Industrial  School 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  for  about  seventy 
children  from  five  to  thirteen  years  old,  under 
the  Superintendency  of  Miss  Miss  Louie  M. 
Parkman,  assisted  by  Miss  Clara  Wheeler. 
During  1889  the  General  Union  raised 
some  $900  for  its  work.  The  Central  Union 
has  seventy-four  members,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Boise; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Emma  K.  Taylor;  Treasu- 
rer, Mrs.  A.  B.  Bartlett;  and  the  officers  of 
the  General  Union,  for  1890,  are:  President, 
Mrs.  Adelaide  DeVore;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
A.    F.    White;  Treasurer,    Mrs.    Emma  A. 
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Wheeler;  Financial  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
McKee.  The  other  Unions  are  the  "Fifth 
Ward,"  the  "Eighth  Ward,"  the  "Willard," 
the  "South,"  and  the  "Ys.,"  or  "Young 
Woman's." 

WOMAN'S    HOME    AND    HOSPITAL. 

The  institution  known  as  the  Woman's 
Home  and  Hospital  at  No.  250  East  Fulton 
street,  had  its  beginning  in  January,  1886. 
There  was  an  undenominational  City  Mis- 
sionary Society,  with  Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Smith, 
President;  Mrs.  Henry  Spring,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Judd,  Treasurer;  and  a  Vice- 
President  in  every  church  which  would 
co-operate  with  it,  "looking  after  the  spir- 
itual wants  of  the  neglected  classes."  To 
do  this  work  a  missionary  was  employed, 
but,  so  severe  were  three  successive  winters, 
and  so  man}'  were  the  causes  of  destitution 
and  distress,  that  the  missionary  was  com- 
pelled to  devote  most  of  her  time  and 
strength,  and  much  of  her  salary,  to  alleviate 
suffering,  inasmuch  as  the  society  had  no 
aid  fund  to  draw  from.  The  almost  con- 
stant calls  for  the  temporary  relief  of  shelter- 
less women,  and  the  difficulties  of  meeting 
them,  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings in  many  cases  of  the  women 
requiring  such  aid,  indicated  a  pressing 
need  for  a  home  where  friendless  women 
might  receive  a  more  or  less  regular  sup- 
port, while  necessary  to  their  recovery  or 
reformation.  Another  cause  which  empha- 
sized this  need  of  a  refuge  exclusively  for 
women,  was  the  unsuitableness  of  any  of 
the  benevolent  homes  for  erring  women  who 
desired  to  reform.  There  were  men  in 
every  one  of  them.  There  was  "no  place 
in  the  inn."  "What  shall  we  do  with  her — 
the  woman  or  girl  who  has  no  shelter  for  the 
night?" — became  the  pressing  question  of 
the  hour.  The  subject  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers,  and  there  soon 
came  a  response  in  offerings  of  small  amounts 
of  money  and  some  clothing,  but  not  in  all 
more  than  enough  to  care  for  the  one  girl 
then  in  charge,  who  was  very  ill  and  wholly 
dependent  upon  charity.  The  Missionary 
Society  soon  found  it  could  do  no  more  than 
provide  one  room  in  the  new  U.  B.  A. 
Home,  and  pay  for  the  temporary  care  of 
such  women  as  came  there  by  its  order. 
At  length  came  the  organization  of  a  Board 
of  Managers,  of  which  Mrs.  P.  B.  Whitfield 
was  at  the  head,  the  other  members  of  the 


board  being:  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  N. 
A.  Stone,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hodges,  Miss  Lillie 
MacDonald  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  K.  Burton.  An 
Advisory  Board  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ladies:  Madams  Wm.  A.  Berkey,  D. 
A.  Blodgett  and  G.  F.  Whitfield.  Dr. 
Whitfield  also  tendered  his  services  as 
Physician  to  the  Home  for  a  year,  free  of 
charge,  which  offer  was  accepted.  Up  to 
March,  1886,  no  place  was  found  in  which 
to  locate  the  "Home  for  the  Friendless," 
as  it  was  called  until  September,  1886. 
An  agreement  finally  was  made  with  Mrs. 

5.  J.  Douglass,  of  440  North  Ionia  street, 
to  open  the 'Home  in  her  residence,  and  the 
one  unfortunate  then  under  treatment  was 
removed  to  that  place  March  17.     On  May 

6,  the  Home  was  removed  to  519  South 
Ionia  street,  and  about  this  time  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton, ex- City  Missionary,  took  the  place  of 
Matron  temporarily  without  salary.  In 
May  the  first  business  meeting  was  held, 
and  officers  chosen  as  follows:  President, 
Mrs.  Dr.  M.  Veenboer;  Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Whit- 
field; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  A. 
Stone;  Financial  Secretary,  Mrs.  Kerr  B. 
Tupper;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hodges. 
Advisory  Board — Kerr  B.  Tupper,  H.  P. 
Welton,  P.  Moerdyke,  W.  F.  Richardson, 
J.  Rice  Taylor,  and  A.  R.  Merriam.  In 
September,  1886,  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  Unions  took  charge 
of  the  institution  and  gave  it  the  present 
name  after  its  removal  to  the  present  quar- 
ters, consisting  of  fourteen  rooms,  which 
prove  inadequate  to  the  increasing  demand. 
Succeeding  Mrs.  Burton,  the  following 
ladies:  Miss  E.E.  Hatch,  Mrs.  E.J.  Hudson, 
Mrs.  Hattie  L.  Tyler,  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Peck 
have  served  in  the  order  named  as  Matrons. 
The  officers  (1889-90),  are:  President,  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Watson;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  M.  Veenboer;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Woodworth;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  M. 
V.  Adams;  Superintendent  of  White  Shield 
Department,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Whitfield.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Peck,  the  present  Matron,  is  assisted 
by  Miss  S.  A.  VanDoren,  a  trained 
nurse. 

During  1889  the  care  of  the  Home  was 
enjoyed  by  286  persons,  by  158  of  them  as 
a  charity,  and  160  meals  and  140  lodgings 
were  given  to  strangers.  The  receipts  for 
1889  were  $1,153.62,  and  the  disbursements 
$1,270.65. 
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THEOLOGICAL      SEMINARY      OF     THE      HOLLAND 
CHRISTIAN    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

The  supply  of  ministers  for  this  denomi- 
nation, born  here  in  1857,  was  for  about  ten 
years  obtained  exclusively  from  the  Nether- 
lands. The  church  then  began  to  realize 
the  necessity  of .  training  some  of  her  own 
young  men,  which  resulted  in  placing  a  few 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Van 
der  Werp,  then  pastor  at  Graafschap,  Alle- 
gan county,  Michigan.  But  as  the  infirm- 
ities of  old  age  grew  upon  him  a  few  years 
later,  these  students  were,  by  Synodical 
action,  committed  to  the  hands" of  the  Rev. 
G.  E.  Boer,  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street 
Church  of  this  city.  These  labors,  additional 
to  the  pastoral'care  of  a  large  parish,  prov- 
ing too  burdensome,  the  General  Synod,  in 
session  at  Chicago  in  February,  1876,  more 
formally  established  the  Seminary  and 
elected  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Boer  its  Professor. 
He  accepted  the  appointment,  preached  his 
farewell  to  his  church  March  12,  1876,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  15th,  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  on  "The  Education  of 
the  Future  Minister  of  the  Gospel."  This 
was  the  formal  opening  of  the  institution. 
The  Spring  Street  Church  had  given  the 
Synod  the  free  use  of  the  second  story  of  its 
parish  school  house  on  Williams  street  for 
this  purpose,  and  still  continues  this  gen- 
erous patronage.  The  first  students  here 
prepared  for  the  ministry  were  C.  Bode,  G. 
Broene,  G.  Hoeksema,  H.  Temple  and 
C.  Vorst.  As  the  denomination  has  no  col- 
lege, this  Seminary  has  a  Preparatory 
Department,  or  Literary  Course,  which  has 
from  time  to  time  been  lengthened  until  it 
covers  four  years,  to  be  followed  by  three 
years  in  theological  studies.  A  second  Pro- 
fessor was  elected  by  the  Synod  in  1884. 
The  Rev.  G.  Hemkes,  of  Vriesland,  Mich- 
igan, accepted  the  call,  and  lightened  the 
excessive  labors  before  performed  by  one 
teacher;  but  as  the  demands  were  still 
increasing,  the  curriculum  prolonged,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  qualification  for  their 
ministry  desired,  the  Synod,  in  1886,  elected 
the  Rev.  G.Vos,  Ph.  D.,  the  third  Professor. 
He  came  to  this  country  with  his  father,  the 
pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Church,  having 
enjoyed  excellent  advantages  in  his  father- 
land, next  graduated  at  this  Seminary,  then 
spent  a  year  in  Princeton  Seminary  of  New 
Jersey,  after  which  he  spent  a  year  in  Strass- 


burg  University,  Germany,  and  received  his 
degree  for  merit.  He  assumed  the  duties 
of  his  chair  in  September,  1888.  The  fac- 
ulty as  now  organized  is:  The  Rev.  G.  E. 
Boer,  Professor  of  Exegetical  and  Practical 
Theology;  the  Rev.  G.  Hemkes,  Profes- 
sor of  Classic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Hebrew  and  Moral  Philosophy;  the  Rev. 
G.  Vos,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Natural  Sciences.  Several 
other  branches  of  study  are  divided  between 
them,  and  they  preside  in  turn,  each  for 
one  year.  Of  twenty-eight  graduates  of  this 
school,  twenty-seven  are  ministering  to 
various  charges  in  the  denomination,  and 
one  belongs  to  the  above  corps  of  instructors. 
Thirty-six  young  men  enjoy  the  advantages 
here  offered.  A  small  but  increasing  library 
is  owned  by  the  institution.  Previous  to 
1888  all  the  instruction  was  in  the  Holland 
language,  but  among  the  seventy  or  more 
congregations  for  which  ministers  must  be 
supplied,  some  already  do  and  will  increas- 
ingly require  English  preaching,  hence  Pro- 
fessor Vos  was  appointed  with  a  special 
charge  to  teach  in  English  and  to  preach  in 
English  if  required  and  found  consistent 
with  his  official  duties.  Toward  the  close 
of  1889  the  question  of  removing  this  insti- 
tution to  Zeeland  or  Holland  began  to  be 
agitated,  and  is  to  be  settled  by  the  Synod. 

"THE  EMERSON,  "A  HOME  FOR  FALLEN  WOMEN. 

AT   79   WATERLOO   STREET. 

A  fallen  woman,  who  for  ten  years  had 
kept  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  this  city,  in  1887 
became  penitent  and  reformed.  This  was 
Georgie  Young.  At  once  yearning  to  rescue 
her  fallen  sisters,  she  had  her  capacious 
house  moved  from  a  notorious  quarter  to  its 
present  site,  79  Waterloo  street,  in  which, 
with  many  improvements,  she  put  about 
$8,000  of  "the  wages  of  iniquity"  to  a 
Christian  use.  Her  home  was,  thus  reno- 
vated and  in  a  favorable  locality,  converted 
into  a  refuge  for  Magdalens.  In  May,  1888, 
it  was  transferred  to  a  few  ladies  who  had 
organized  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  became 
known  as  "The  Emerson."  Mrs.  George 
F.  Joynes  was  secured  as  Matron,  but  after 
one  month  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  N.  L. 
Purple,  who,  two  months  later,  was  followed 
by  the  real  founder,  Georgie  Young,  for  one 
month.  To  the  public  criticism,  notably  that 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Police;  the  Board 
made  concessions   deemed   expedient,    and 
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Mrs.  Anna  Livingston  assumed  the  position, 
in  which  she  continued  six  months,  then 
handing  over  her  charge  to  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Livingston,  the  present  Matron.  The  aver- 
age number  of  girls  here  assisted  as  inmates 
in  their  efforts  to  return  to  a  life  of  purity 
has  been  eight,  a  total  of  eighty  or  ninety 
having  come  under  this  influence,  which  has 
failed  in  only  six  cases.  Some  of  them  have 
married  and  now  lead  womanly  lives  in  this 
city.  Religious  services  are  held  regularly 
at  the  Home  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the  city 
clergy  of  all  denominations  being  invited,  in 
turn,  to  conduct  them,  or  the  ladies  most 
interested  take  charge  of  the  same.  Daily 
religious  instruction  forms  a  chief  part  of 
the  morning  hour  of  worship,  and  the  day  is 
closed  with  evening  devotions.  The  average 
monthly  expenses  of  the  institution  are  $85, 
including  a  rental  of  $30  to  Georgie  Young. 
The  trifling  indebtedness  of  $250  at  the 
close  of  1889  gives  proof  of  liberal  financial 
support  by  citizens,  many  of  whom  con- 
tribute generous  sums  annually.  Addi- 
tional sources  of  income  are  the  annual 
membership  fees  of  $1,  occasional  dinners, 
"benefits,"  and  the  circulation  of  boxes 
from  house  to  house,  and  in  the  churches. 
The  first  and  only  President  is  Mrs.  S.  A. 
King,  who,  with  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Thayer 
and  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Merriam,  greatly  en- 
couraged Georgie  Young  in  her  struggle 
toward  the  better  life  and  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  her  rescue  work.  Other  officers 
of  the  Board  managing  "The  Emerson" 
are  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wheeler,  Secretary,  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Loomis,  Treasurer.  In  1889 
Georgie  Young  issued  her  autobiography, 
entitled,  "A  Magdalen's  Life"  all  sales  of 
which,  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  edition  of 
1,000  volumes,  were  for  the 'benefit  of  this 
Home.  Having  successfully  established 
this  movement  here,  the  genuineness  of  her 
reform  is  now  bearing  fruit  in  several  other 
large  cities  in  which  she  has  been  the  orig- 
inator of  similar  institutions.  "Christian 
Science,"  which  won  numerous  adherents 
here  from  its  first  introduction,  has  exerted 
a  dominant  influence  in  this  work  from  its 
infancy.  Excepting  Georgie  Young,  all  the 
ladies  who  undertook  it,  and  all  the  matrons 
but  one,  were  of  this  school,  as  are  a  majority 
of  the  present  Board.  There  is  some 
thought     of    placing    the    Home    directly 


under  the  patronage   and  care  of  the   city 
churches. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  GOOD  TEMPLARS. 

To  supplement  an  earlier  but  brief  men- 
tion of  the  Lodges  of  this  Order,  we  here 
give  an  account  of  their  vigorous  growth 
since  1888,  when  they  entered  upon  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  their  existence  here. 

The  Grand  Rapids  .  Temple  is  now  the 
banner  lodge  of  the  State,  having,  in  March, 
1890,  a  membership  of  216,  besides  a  lodge 
of  150  Juvenile  Templars  under  its  care, 
whom  Miss  Eva  Gray,  as  Superintendent, 
assisted  by  Miss  C.  A.  Roop,  instructs  weekly 
in  the  principles  and  work  of  the  order.  Of 
these  children  they  require  the  threefold 
pledge  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  from  profanity  and  from  wicked 
words. 

For  the  past  two  years  they  have  occupied 
their  capacious  and  handsomely  appointed 
hall  in  McMullen's  Block,  northwest  corner 
of  South  Division  and  Island  streets,  which 
they  leased  for  five  years  at  $700  per  annum. 
Here  they  hold  weekly  meetings,  socials, 
stated  Sunday-afternoon  Gospel-temperance 
meetings,  which  are  addressed  by  able 
speakers,  and  they  also  welcome  to  these 
elegant  quarters,  at  a  nominal  rent  or  gra- 
tuitously, the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Unions,  the  Prohibition  Club  and 
similar  organizations. 

Their  increasing  strength  and  missionary 
zeal  led  them,  in  the  fall  of  1889,  to  organ- 
ize the  now  flourishing  Veteran  Temple, 
consisting  of  160  inmates  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  and  throughout  February,  1890, 
daily  meetings  were  conducted  under  their 
auspices  by  the  eminent  worker,  A.  C.  Ran- 
kin, at  the  Wonderland  Theater,  59-61 
Canal  street,  when  many  signed  the  pledge. 

Recently  the  South  Enterprise  Lodge  was 
organized,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
with  thirty  members,  most  of  whom  came 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  Temple. 

The  present  officers  of  this  large,  wide- 
awake and  aggressive  organization,  are: 
Chief  Templar,  Grant  Bentley;  Secretary, 
C.  F.  Mitchell;  Trustees,  John  Mack  and 
F.  C.  Elliott,  and  O.  W.  Blain,  a  promi- 
nent member,  is  Grand  Chief  Templar  of 
the  State.  The  total  membership  of  the 
five  lodges  in  March,  1890,  was  about  560. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIII. 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. 


THE    GOVERNMENT    BUILDING. 

Up  to  November,  1879,  the  Grand  Rapids 
Postoffice  was  a  movable  institution.  In 
the  beginning  the  fur  traders  and  mission- 
aries here  depended  mostly  upon  Indian 
scouts  for  their  communication  by  corres- 
pondence with  the  civilized  world.  The 
first  postoffice  was  at  the  mission  station  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  established  in 
1832.  It  stood  a  few  rods  south  of  Bridge 
street,  and  a  Postmaster  was  appointed  in 
December  of  that  year.  After  settlers  began 
to  come  in  and  the  inconvenience  of  bring- 
ing letters  across  the  river  in  canoes  began 
to  be  felt,  Joel  Guild  acted  as  deputy  or 
clerk,  and  in  1834  the  reception  and  delivery 
of  mail  matter  was  conducted  at  his  house, 
where  the  National  City  Bank  is.  In  his 
books  of  that  year  appear  numerous  accounts 
with  settlers  here  and  up  and  down  the 
river;  such  as  charges  of  postage  on  letters 
at  rates  from  i2j^  to  25  cents,  and  quarterly 
postage  on  newspapers,  from  12.%  to  18^ 
cents.  The  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1834, 
shows  a  list  of  thirteen  newspapers  taken  by 
residents  of  the  valley.  Of  course  these 
were  all  eastern  papers,  as  none  were  then 
published  in  this  part  of  Michigan.  In  1836 
the  office  was  removed  to  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  and  was  kept  at  the  house  of  the 
Postmaster,  Darius  Winsor,  at  the  corner  of 
Ottawa  and  Fountain  streets,  where  now  is 
the  New  Aldrich  Block.  The  contents  of 
the  mail  bag  were  not  then  very  extensive, 
scarcely  more  than  could  be  accommodated 
in  Mr.  Winsor' s  capacious  waistcoat  pocket, 
which  the  people  sometimes  facetiously 
called  his  postoffice.  He  soon  removed  the 
office  to  a  point  on  Monroe  street  nearly 
opposite  Waterloo.  The  next  move  was  in 
1838,  to  a  little  building  on  the  west  side  of 
Prospect  H  ill  at  Lyon  street.  A  rough  wagon 
road  wound  its  way  nearly  up  to  the  office 
from  the  west,  while  the  approach  from  the 


east  was  by  a  foot  path  over  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Its  subsequent  moves  were:  In  1841 
to  Canal  street,  just  south  of  Lyon;  in  1844, 
to  the  south  side  of  Monroe  street  above 
Waterloo;  in  1846,  to  the  east  corner  of 
Canal  and  Pearl  streets,  where  now  is  the 
Lovett  block;  in  1849,  from  the  corner  a 
little  north  on  the  east  side  of  Canal  street; 
in  1853,  two  doors  further  north;  in  1857, 
to  Exchange  Place  or  alley  (Arcade),  midway 
between  Pearl  and  Lyon  streets;  in  1861,  to 
the  McReynolds  Block,  corner  of  Lyon  and 
the  Arcade;  in  1868  to  the  Eagle  Building, 
north  side  of  Lyon, between  Canal  and  Kent; 
and  thence,  November  15,  1879,  to  the  new 
Government  Building,  where  it  now  is.  From 
the  small  sack  carried  by  the  Indian  scout 
or  his  pony  in  1833  to  the  wagon  loads  of 
pouches  and  bags  now  coming  and  going 
almost  hourly,  the  growth  of  the  postal 
business  here  has  only  kept  even  pace  with 
that  of  the  community  and  its  lively  social 
and  business  interests. 

The  names  of  Postmasters  here,  and  the 
dates  of  their  appointment,  as  shown  by  the 
Bond  Division  of  the  Postoffice  Department, 
are  as  follows:  Grand  Rapids,  Leonard 
Slater,  appointed  December  22, 1832.  Name 
of  the  office  changed  to  Kent,  September  1, 
1836,  and  Darius  Winsor  appointed.  Alfred 
D.  Rathbone  (at  Kent),  July  11,  1838. 
James  M.  Nelson  (at  Kent),  September  4, 
1 84 1.  February  6,  1844,  name  of  the  office 
changed  back  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  James 
M.  Nelson  continued  as  Postmaster.  Tru- 
man H.  Lyon,  April  9,  1845.  Ralph  W. 
Cole,  March  26,  1849.  Truman  H.  Lyon, 
March  25,  1853,  and  re-appointed  February 
21,  1856.  Harvey  P.  Yale,  September  29, 
1857.  Noyes  L.  Avery,  March  27,  1861. 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  August  24,  1866.  Sol- 
omon O.  Kingsbury,  March  11,  1867.  Aaron 
B.  Turner,  April  9,  1869.  Peter  R.  L. 
Peirce,  March  19,  1877.  (Mr.  Peirce  died 
November  12,  1878,  and  Martin  L.  Sweet, 
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one  of  the  sureties,  took  charge  of  the  office 
till  his  successor  was  appointed.)  James 
•Gallup,  December  18,  1878.  Heman  N. 
Moore,  December  20,  1882.  James  Blair, 
September  29,  1885.  George  G.  Briggs, 
April  2,  1890.  This  office  became  "Presi- 
dential" (appointment  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate)  February  21,  1856,  with 
salary  at  $  1,000  per  annum.  Prior  to  that, 
appointments  were  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  this  part  of  Michi- 
gan, began  efforts  to  secure  the  establishment 
and  construction  of  a  Government'  Building 
in  Grand  Rapids.  It  was  not  until  about 
1872  that  they  succeeded  in  giving  a  start 
to  the  work.  Early  in  1873  a  commission 
was  appointed  on  the  selection  of  a  site.  It 
was  composed  of  nine  persons,  to-wit:  S.  L. 
Withey,  C.  C.  Comstock,  T.  D.  Gilbert, 
and  Henry  Fralick  of  Kent  county,  L.  V. 
Townsend  of  Ionia,  Hezekiah  G.  Wells  of 
Kalamazoo,  I.  V.  Harris  of  Ottawa,  A.  P. 
Alexander  of  Van  Buren;  and  L.  G.  Mason 
of  Muskegon.  These  Commissioners  adver- 
tised for  proposals  for  a  site,  and  received 
ten,  which  were  opened  May  2,  1873.  As 
a  matter  of  comparison,  a  statement  of 
several  of  these  proposals,  with  prices,  is  of 
interest.  They  were  as  follows:  The  Cath- 
olic Church  property,  132  feet  square,  south 
corner  of  Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets,  $55, 000. 
Corner  of  Ottawa  and  Crescent  avenue,  100 
by  108  feet,  part  of  the  present  County  Court 
House  site,  $15,000.  The  Shepard  property, 
corner  of  Fountain  and  Ionia,  where  Hart- 
man  Hall  now  is,  132  by  180  feet,  $27,500. 
Parcel  132  by  170  feet,  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Ottawa  streets  fronting  east  and  south, 
$50,000.  Corner  of  Lyon  and  Ottawa 
streets,  fronting  west  and  south,  130  by  190 
feet,  $39,250.  Corner  of  the  same  streets, 
100  by  167  feet,  fronting  east  and  south, 
$27,000.  A  piece  126  by  135  feet  (the  Dr. 
Piatt  property),  fronting  east  and  north  at 
the  corner  of  Division  and  East  Fulton 
streets,  $25,000.  The  other  three  proposals 
were  of  property  some  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  at  merely  nominal 
prices. 

After  examination  of  the  several  premises, 
the  Commissioners  made  report  of  their 
preference  for  three,  without  recommending 
any,  in  the  following  order:   First,  that  front- 


ing east  and  south  at  the  corner  of  Pearl 
and  Ottawa;  second,  that  fronting  west  and 
south  at  the  corner  of  Lyon  and  Ottawa; 
third,  that  where  the  Hartman  Hall  now 
stands.  The  Treasury  Department  rejected 
them  all,  and  having  caused  some  further 
examination  by  the  Supervising  Architect, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  an 
order  January  12,  1874,  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  three  parcels  from  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  choose.  These  three  were: 
First,  the  block  bounded  by  Lyon,  North 
Division,  Pearl  and  Ionia  streets;  second, 
parcel  124  feet  deep  east  of  Ottawa  street 
between  Pearl  and  Lyon,  where  the  House- 
man Building  now  is;  third,  eight  lots  where 
the  City  Hall  now  stands.  Jurors  were 
drawn,  and  appraisals  made  as  follows: 
For  the  first,  $68,064.85;  for  the  second, 
$76,020;  for  the  third,  $50,501.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  in  April  selected  the  first 
of  these,  where  the  Government  Building 
now  stands,  and  Congress,  before  adjourn- 
ment in  June,  appropriated  $70,000  for  the 
site. 

Preparations  were  then  made  for  building. 
Excavations  for  the  foundations  were  finished 
in  the  spring  of  1876.  A  little  more  than 
three  years  then  elapsed  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building.  John  R.  Stewart  was 
the  Superintendent  of  Construction.  The 
mason  work  of  the  walls  was  done  by  John 
S.  Farr  &  Co.;  the  plumbing  and  roofing 
by  Shriver,  Weatherly&  Co.,  and  the  paint- 
ing by  A.  H.  Fowle.  Nelson,  Matter  & 
Co.  furnished  the '  curtains.  The  joiner 
work  was  done  by  parties  from  Baltimore. 
The  tile  flooring  was  procured  from  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  door  trimmings  and  gas  fixtures 
from  Philadelphia.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, were  the  plasterers.  The  grounds 
were  subsequently  handsomely  graded,  which 
required  a  great  deal  of  filling,  the  site 
being  partially  in  a  ravine,  sunken  and 
swampy,  where  was  formerly  the  outflow 
from  a  mudhole  pond  that  existed  between 
there  and  Fountain  street.  The  entire 
block  was  encircled  by  a  handsome  pave- 
ment of  imported  stone,  with  inside  beveled 
stone  coping,  on  which  was  placed  an  iron 
fence.  The  total  cost  of,  or  aggregate  of 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  for,  this 
structure  up  to  the  fall  of  1878,  including 
that  made  for  the  site,  was  $212,000. 

This  Postoffice  Building  was  finished, 
and  occupied  by  the  Internal  Revenue  and 
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United  States  Court  officers,  September  i, 
1879,,  and  the  first  court  session  there  was 
held  October  7.  The  Postoffice  was  moved 
there  on  the  15th  of  November  following. 
The  dimensions  of  the  structure  are  126  feet 
north  and*  south  by  63  feet  east  and  west. 
It  stands  60  feet  equidistant  from  Pearl  and 
Lyon  streets,  38  feet  from  Ionia,  and  86 
feet  from  North  Division.  In  the  basement 
is  the  apparatus  for  heating,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  hot  air  flue  and  radiator  systems; 
from  which  the  large  smoke  pipe  of  cast  iron 
is  carried  up  through  the  building  and  enters 
the  chimney  in  the  attic.      In  the  basement, 


with  the  style  and  character  of  so  massive  a 
building.  Several  varieties  of  American 
wroods  are  represented  in  the  casings  and. 
doors,  butternut  mouldings  being  a  promi- 
nent feature.  Desks,  tables,  chairs,  and 
other  furniture  are  largely  of  black  walnut 
and  oak.  The  tile  flooring  is  of  tasty  pat- 
tern. The  door  trimmings  are  of  solid 
bronze,  and  the  gas  fixtures  of  handsome 
and  ornamental  designs  in  burnished  copper 
and  nickel.  In  architectural  design  the 
building  is  similar  to  many  others  of  its  kind 
erected  by  the  Government  throughout  the 
country.      The^surrounding  grounds  are  well 


also,  are  the  fuel  rooms,  with  capacity  for 
eighteen  car  loads  of  coal;  closets  and  lava- 
tory for  the  public,  and  rooms  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  building.  Above,  the  entire 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Postoffice. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  of  the 
principal  Government  officials  stationed 
here,  including  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, United  States  Marshal  and  United 
States  District  Attorney-  On  the  third  floor 
are  the  Court  and  Jury  Rooms  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan.  The  interior 
finish   is  fine  and   substantia},    comporting 
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kept,  and,  at  current  prices  of  real  estate 
are  probably  now  worth  more  than  the 
superstructure. 

THE    MAIL    CARRYING    SERVICE. 

For  several  years  and  up  to  1837  the  only 
regular  mail  into  Grand  Rapids  came  from 
the  direction  of  Detroit,  and  that  was  rather 
irregular  in  the  route  traveled  and  time 
required  for  its  passage.  It  was  brought  at 
first  by  scouts  or  runners,  sometimes  on 
foot,  sometimes  with  a  horse  or  pony,  and 
very  seldom  in  a  carriage  of  any  kind.  The 
average  frequency  of  mail  arrivals  was  less 
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than  one  a  week.  A  little  later  mails  were 
brought  on  horseback  by  way  of  Gull  Prairie 
or  Kalamazoo  as  often  as  once  a  week. 
There  was  little  occasion  at  that  time *f or 
mails  from  any  other  direction  than  south 
and  east.  In  1837  contracts  were  made  for 
bringing  the  mail  from  Battle  Creek  by  stage 
twice  a  week;  the  stipulated  time  being 
twelve  hours,  with  a  provision  allowing  for 
delays  by  stress  of  weather,  under  which  it  not 
infrequently  amounted  to  thirty- six  hours. 
The  stage  of  that  period  was  usually  the  old 
fashioned,  cumbrous,  lumber  wagon,  gen- 
erally carrying  passengers  as  well  as  mail. 
It  was  not  until  August,  1846,  that  a  daily 
mail  from  the  east  by  way  of  Battle  Creek 
was  established,  and  this  for  two  or  three 
years  was  sometimes  nearly  two  days  in 
getting  through.  In  1841,  mail  arrivals  here 
were  once  a  week  from  Kalamazoo,  Howell, 
Grand  Haven  and  Austerlitz  (the  latter 
place  being  in  Plainfield  Township,  this 
county),  and  once  in  two  weeks  from  Jack- 
son. In  the  fall  of  that  year  mail  service 
from  Kalamazoo  twice  a  week  was  estab- 
lished. In  1842,  routes  were  established 
from  Grand  Rapids  via  Lake  Alone  (Green 
Lake)  to  Middleville,  and  by  Allen's  Corners, 
Lake  Alone  and  Barnes'  Mill  to  Kalamazoo, 
and  also  from  Grandville  to  Port  Sheldon. 
In  1843  there  were  three  stages  a  week  from 
Battle  Creek,  but  the  newspaper  complained 
that  there  were  only  two  mails  a  week.  In 
1844  the  route  between  Grand  Rapids  and 
Grand  Haven  was  changed  from  the  south 
to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  In  1846  there 
were  lettings  for  mail  service  once  a  week 
to  Lyons,  to  Ionia,  to  Grand  Haven  (two 
routes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river),  to 
Kalamazoo,  to  Paw  Paw,  to  Muskegon 
Mills  in  Newaygo  county,  to  Lincoln's  Mills 
in  Montcalm  county,  and  three  times  a  wTeek 
to  Battle  Creek.  New  postal  routes  were 
established  in  September,  1850,  to  Lyons,  to 
Ionia,  to  Muskegon  and  to  Mackinac.  From 
this  time  forward  mail  service  was  estab- 
lished on  new  routes  nearly  every  year,  in 
various  directions  from  the  city,  until  the 
advent  of  railroads.  There  were  daily  mails 
during  the  summer  season  both  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  throughout  the  year  several 
from  the  southward.  The  railroads  as  fast 
as  they  came  in  furnished  new  and  increased 
facilities,  each  of  them  bringing  mails  at 
least  twice  a  day. 

From    the    pocket    office    of    Postmaster 


Winsor  to  the  present  palatial  one  in  this 
city,  the  growth  of  our  postal  accommoda- 
tions is  worthy  of  study.  It  was  said  that 
his  vest  pocket  would  hold  the  entire  letter 
contents  of  any  incoming  mail,  and  it  is  not 
recorded  that  there  was  about  his  clothes 
a  single  lock-box  or  drawer,  or  even  a  case 
of  pigeon-holes.  Now,  these  appliances  fill 
the  largest  apartment  in  the  Government 
Building,  at  one  door  of  which  comes  and 
goes  a  steady  file  of  mail  bags,  and  at  the 
other  an  equally  constant  procession  of  citizen 
customers,  while  the  business  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  small  army  of  clerks  and  carriers. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1868  the  delivery  of 
letters  averaged  about  1,200  daily,  and  in 
the  office,  which  was  then  in  the  Eagle 
Building,  were  2, 134  boxes  and  530  drawers, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  were  in  use. 
At  the  end  of  1872  the  proportions  were 
changed.  There  were  then  1,896  pigeon 
holes  and  2,880  drawers.  The  introduction 
of  the  carrier  system  greatly  decreased  the 
demand  for  office  boxes.  In  the  present 
building  there  are  580  call  boxes,  190  lock 
boxes  and  44  unused  drawers. 

THE    CITY    DELIVERY. 

The  free  delivery  system  by  carriers  was 
established  September  1,  1873,  with  the 
following  force:  John  Sonke,  Raymond 
McGowan,  C.  W.  Bignell,  C.  L.  Shattuck 
and  J.  F.  Lamoreaux.  The  sakuy  of  the 
letter  carriers  at  the  time  was  $600,  to  be 
increased  $100  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
and  $150  more  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  The  present  pay  is  $600  the  first 
year,  and  after  that  $850.  They  work  eight 
hours  a  day.  Carriers  in  1888:  James  De 
Young,  Edward  Riordan,  H.  M.  Patterson, 
George  F.  Blickle,  Paul  Blickle,  Samuel 
Harting,  Julius  Caesar,  Alex.  McDonald, 
Charles  W.  Dolan,  J.  Wesley  Jones,  Christ 
McNally,  James  Cronin,  Willard  S.  Berry, 
F.  P.  Whitman,  Wm.  J.  Heyboer,  Daniel 
F.  Clark,  Ernest  J.  Sigler,  Harry  S.  Wilson, 
Herman  Warrell,  John  M.  Hendricks,  John 
A.  Risedorph,  Alvin  Z.  Holmes,  John  Red- 
mond, Asa  H.  Wells,  Dennis  T.  Berry, 
Frank  J.  Fisher,  Michael  J.  Concannan, 
John  Sonke. 

As  clerk  or  assistant  in  the  Postoffice, 
Charles  Mosely  had  a  long  experience, 
beginning  in  1849  and  subsequently  serving 
with  several  different   postmasters.      Since 
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1876  Martin  R.    Melis  has    been   Assistant 
Postmaster. 

•  The  growth  of  business  at  the  Grand 
Rapids  Postoffice  is  illustrated  in  some 
measure  by  the  following  figures:  In  1872  the 
money  order  footings  as  published  in  the 
daily  papers  showed,  orders  issued,  $67,- 
961.04;  orders  paid,  $125,338.72.  In  1888 
— orders  issued,  $149,204.98;  orders  paid, 
$393,370,25.  General  business — In  1872, 
receipts,  $32,871.06;  expenses,  $11,993  35. 
In  1888,  receipts,  $98,083.27;  expenses, 
$35,697.89.  For  the  five  years  from  1885 
to  1889,  inclusive,  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment reports  from  this  postoffice  show: 

Year  Ended.                                    Receipts.  Expenditures. 

June  30,  1885 $71,479.30  $27,828.60 

June  30,  1886 79,028.14  29,730.28 

June  30,  1887 86,593.77  33,089.31 

June  30,  1888 98,083  27  35,697.89 

June  30,  1889 112,795.51  40,105.13 

Totals .  .$447,979.99  $166,451  21 

INTERNAL    REVENUE    OFFICE. 

The  Internal  Revenue  service  in  this 
Fourth  Collection  District  of  Michigan  was 
organized  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1862-63. 
Its  headquarters  have  been  continuously  in 
this  city.  It  had  several  removals,  and  on 
the  completion  of  the  Government  Building 
was  permanently  located  there.  The  work 
of  organizing  was  done  by  the  first  Collector 
or  under  his  supervision.  The  Collectors 
and  their  terms  of  office  have  been:  Sept.  2, 
1862,  to  Oct.  1,  1866,  Aaron  B.  Turner. 
Oct.  1,  1866,  to  March  4,  1867,  Robert  P. 
Sinclair.  March  4,  1867,  to  April  1,  1867, 
Thompson  Sinclair  (Acting).  April  1,  1867, 
to  Sept.  1,  1882,  Sluman  S.  Bailey.  Sept. 
1,  1882,  to  Junfe  27,  1885,  Charles  W.  Wat- 
kins.  June  27,  1885,  to  July  12,  1889, 
George  N.  Davis.  July  12,  1889,  John 
Steketee  was  appointed  Collector. 

Assessors — August  5,  1862,  to  Sept.  21, 
1866,  Alonzo  Sessions.  Sept.  21,  1866,  to 
March  4,  1867,  George  S.  Cooper.  March 
4,  1867,  to  March  20,  1867,  John  B.  Hutch- 
ins  (Acting).  March  20,  1867,  to  June  2, 
1873,  Westbrook  Divine.  At  the  last  named 
date  the  office  of  Assessor  was  abolished. 

PENSION    AGENTS. 

An  agency  for  the  payment  of  pensions  was 
located  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1866.  The 
Pension  Agents  have  been:     From  March, 


1866,  to  April  21,  1869,  George  W.  Allen; 
from  April  21,  1869,  to  July  1,  1877,  Thad- 
deus  Foote.  By  an  Executive  order  dated 
Ma)7  7,  1877,  the  Grand  Rapids  Agency  was 
abolished  and  its  pensioners  transferred  to 
the  rolls  of  the  Detroit  agency  from  and 
after  July  1  of  that  year.  The  Agents  at 
Detroit  since  then  have  been:  Samuel  Post, 
appointed  March  15,  1873,  and  served  till 
Nov.  7,  1885;  and  Robert  McKinstry,  ap- 
pointed Nov.  7,  1885. 

George  W.  Allen  was  born  at  Enfield, 
Conn.,  Sept.  13,  181 3,  and  came  to  this  city 
in  1853;  was  a  merchant  here  upward  of  a 
dozen  years;  was  the  first  Pension  Agent 
for  this  part  of  Michigan,  appointed  in  1866, 
and  has  served  in  other  public  offices.  As 
a  business  man  he  has  been  connected  also 
with  banks  and  with  manufacturing. 

THE    SOLDIERS'    HOME. 

Agitation  for  several  years  of  the  subject 
of  erecting  by  the  State  of  Michigan  a 
refuge  for  disabled,  decrepit,  aged  or  indi- 
gent soldiers,  culminated  in  the  passage  of 
Act  No.  152,  Session  Laws  of  1885, approved 
June  5,  1 885,  which  provided  for  the  "estab- 
lishment of  a  home  for  disabled  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines,  within  the  State  of 
Michigan."  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Governor  appointed  as  the  Board  of 
Managers,  A.  T.  Bliss,  of  Saginaw,  and 
Samuel  Wells,  of  Buchanan,  for  six  years; 
Byron  R.  Pierce,  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
Charles  A.  Remick,  of  Detroit,  for  four 
years;  and  Michael  Brown,  of  Big  Rapids, 
and  Charles  Y.  Osburn,  of  Marquette,  for 
two  years.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  Governor 
Russell  A.  Alger  was  Chairman  of  this  first 
Board.  By  the  same  Act,  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  was  made  for  maintaining  the 
Home  for  the  years  1885  and  1886.  The 
first  work  before  the  Board  was  the  selection 
of  a  site.  They  had  before  them  sixteen 
propositions  from  as  many  different  points  in 
the  State.  After  careful  examination  the 
Board  selected  Grand  Rapids  as  the  locality 
for  the  Home.  This  was  August  22,  1885. 
The  proposition  from  Grand  Rapids  included 
an  offer  of  the  choice  of  several  different 
pieces  of  land  for  the  building  site.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  the  Board  determined  to 
build  upon  the  "Burchard  Farm,"  near 
Reeds  Lake,  if  the  city  would  construct  and 
maintain  proper  sewerage.  This  proving 
impracticable,    that    farm    was    abandoned 
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and  a  new  site  selected  on  the  "Nelson 
Farm,"  three  miles  north  of  the  business 
center  of  the  city.  The  tract,  comprising 
132  acres,  was  purchased  by  citizens  of 
Grand  Rapids  at  a  cost  of  $16,500  and 
deeded  to  the  State.  The  amount  was  made 
up,  chiefly  in  small  subscriptions,  by  upward 
of  450  persons. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  advertised 
for,  a  premium  of  $1,000  for  the  best  and 
$800  for  the  second  best  being  offered.  A 
number  were  received.  That  of  F.  W.  Hol- 
lister,  an  architect  of  Saginaw,  was  accepted 


box  containing:  Michigan  Manual,  1885  and 
1886;  official  report  of  the  Nineteenth  An- 
nual Encampment,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  held  in  Portland,  Maine;  report 
of  Sixth  Annual  Reunion  of  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  Southern  Michigan;  roster  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  1885-86,  Department  of  Mich- 
igan; copies  of  current  local  railway  time 
tables  and  reports;  Charter  of  the  city  of 
Big  Rapids;  memorial  by  Pennoyer  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  Saginaw;  "Michigan,  my  Mich- 
igan," poemby  Major  J.W.  Long;  memorial 
lines  by  Colonel  Samuel  Wells,  Manager  of 
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and  adopted,  and  the  first  premium  awarded 
to  him.  Proposals  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  were  then  solicited,  in  response 
to  which  eight  bids  were  received.  January 
27,  1886,  the  bids  were  opened  and  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Charles  Tiedke,  of 
Saginaw,  at  $99,667.57,  he  being  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  March  15,  1886^  ground 
was  broken  for  the  excavation  for  the  build- 
ing. April  13  the  first  stone  was  laid. 
June  3  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  but  without  special  public 
demonstration.      In  it  was  placed  a  sealed 


the  Home;  copy  of  Governor  Alger's  first 
message;  copy  of  the  law  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  Soldiers'  Home;  copy 
of  Daily  Eagle  of  November  30,  1885,  with 
list  of  contributors  for  the  purchase  of  the 
site;  copies  of  the  Democrat  and  Telegram- 
Herald,  and  the  following  sentiment  penned 
by  Major  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
A.  B.  Morse:  "This  day  the  corner-stone  of 
Michigan's  best  and  latest  testimonial  to  the 
worth  and  services  of  her  sons  in  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  and  the 
re-establishment  of   a  United   Government 
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will  be  laid;  a  Home  for  the  disabled  and 
enfeebled  veterans  who  lost  their  health  and 
energies  in  defense  of  our  homes.  May  it 
stand  forever!" 

Pending  the  construction  of  the  building, 
temporary  arrangements  were  made  as  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  care  of  indigent  soldiers, 
and  applications  for  admission  began  to  come 
in  at  once,  the  first  admitted  being  John 
Wright,  Fourteenth  Michigan  Infantry,  Sept. 
ii,  1885.  Colonel  Samuel  Wells,  Manager, 
was  selected  to  have  charge  of  the  temporary 
Home.  The  office  was  first  opened  in  Lan- 
sing, with  Major  J.  W.  Long  as  clerk  and 
book-keeper,  but  August  31,  1885,  was 
removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  remained  in 
the  city  until  the  completion  of  the  Home, 
and  on  January  1,  1887,  was  again  moved 
to  the  new  building.  During  the  interval, 
before  occupying  the  new  Home,  454  were 
admitted.  The  conditions  of  admission 
were:  A  declaration  from  the  applicant, 
stating  that  he  served  as  a  soldier  or  sailor 
in  the  Union  army  or  navy  during  the  late 
civil  war,  and,  that  if  he  did  not  serve  in  a 
Michigan  regiment,  that  he  was,  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1884,  an  actual  resident  of  the 
State  of  Michigan;  also,  a  statement  of  his 
military  service,  number  of  enlistments,  age 
nativity,  occupation,  married  or  single,  and 
name  and  address  of  nearest  living  relative. 
This  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  his 
disability;  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of 
his  pension,  the  affidavit  closing  with  an 
obligation  to  obey  and  abide  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Home.  Following 
this  was  a  certificate  of  identification  to 
determine  citizenship,  and  condition  as  far 
as  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  was  con- 
cerned. A  surgeon's  certificate  followed 
this,  stating  the  physical  condition  of  the 
applicant.  Arrangements  for  the  keeping 
and  care  of  inmates  were  first  made  with  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  St.  Mark's  Home, 
at  $3  a  week  per  man.  Soon  there  came 
many  requiring  hospital  treatment,  and  for 
these  $2  a  week  additional  was  allowed. 
St.  Mark's  Home  was  soon  filled,  and  others 
were  established — U.  B.  A.  Home,  Clinton 
Home,  American  Home,  Wilson  Home, 
Smith  Home,  and  Nelsonwood  Home.  The 
latter  was  in  a  building  on  the  Soldiers'  Home 
grounds,  which  had  been  owned  and  used  by 
James  M.  Nelson  in  his  lifetime  for  a  sum- 
mer residence.  At  the  American  Home,  a 
building  formerly  used  as  a  hotel,  on  Canal 


street  north  of  Bridge,  a  general  hospital 
was  established  and  dispensary  opened,  and 
Dr.  R.  Humphrey  Stevens  placed  in  charge 
as  Acting  Surgeon. 

The  dedication  of  the  Home  at  its  com- 
pletion, December  30,  1886,  was  an  affair 
of  unusual  public  interest.  The  building 
was  filled.  Thousands  of  people  'were  in 
attendance.  The  ceremonies  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Washington  Gard- 
ner. Charles  Tiedke,  the  builder,  presented 
the  structure  to  Fred.  W.  Hollister,  the 
architect,  who  accepted  it  and  in  turn 
delivered  it  to  Governor  Alger.  Next  in 
order  was  the  presentation  of  the  Home  by 
the  Governor  to  John  North  wood,  Depart- 
ment Commander,  G.  A.  R.,  for  dedica- 
tion. Then  followed  the  ritualistic  dedication 
conducted  by  Commander  Northwood,  a 
dedicatory  address  by  Governor  Alger,  and 
addresses  by  the  Hon.  Byron  M.  Cutcheon, 
by  Governor- elect  Cyrus  G.  Luce,  by  ex- 
Governor  Austin  P.  Blair,  by  ex- Senator 
Thomas  W.  Ferry,  and  other  invited  guests. 
Between  the  speeches  the  exercises  were 
enlivened  by  spirited  patriotic  songs  and 
military  music. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  Building  is  258  feet 
in  length,  the  central  portion  98  feet  deep, 
and  the  wings  at  the  ends  each  120  feet 
deep;  with  a  basement,  three  stories  and 
attics.  It  is  admirably  constructed  for  the 
purposes  intended.  It  stands  fronting  the 
river,  is  finely  located,  38  feet  above  the 
river  level,  and  in  appearance  is  among 
the  handsomest  public  buildings  in  the  State. 
The  foundation  is  of  stone,  the  walls  are  of 
brick  with  cut  stone  trimmings,  and  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  slate  roof  with  galvanized  iron 
cornices.  The  stone  masonry  and  brick 
work,  and  furnishing  of  the  interior,  also  the 
plumbing  and  gas  fixtures,  were  done  mainly 
by  Grand  Rapids  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers. The  building  is  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  gasoline  gas.  It  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  water,  and  an 
effective  system  of  sewerage. 

The  State  Legislature,  at  the  session  of 
1889,  appropriated  for  improvements  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home:  For  a  hospital  $20,000,  for 
a  dormitory  $12,000,  for  a  receiving  vault 
$475,  and  for  a  root  house  $725 — in  all 
$33,200 — and  those  additions  are  in  course 
of  erection.  The  hospital  is  140  feet  north 
and  no  feet  back  from  the  main  building; 
116  feet  front  by  90  feet  deep;    two  stories 
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and  basement.  The  dormitory  is  60  feet 
south  and  30  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
structure;  100  feet  front  by  40  feet  deep; 
two  stories  and  basement;  with  an  "L"  at 
the  rear  for  laundry  and  bakery,  100  feet 
deep  and  one  story  high.  Excellent  pro- 
vision is  made  for  warming  and  ventilating 
these  buildings. 

The  supervision  and  government  of  the 
Home  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Managers 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  who  is  Chair- 
man ex-officio,  and  six  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  membe'rs  (March,  1889)  are:  Capt. 
Royal  A.  Remick  and  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger 
of  Detroit  (terms  expire  June  12,  1889); 
Col.  Aaron  T.  Bliss  of  Saginaw  and  Col. 
Samuel  Wells  of  Grand  Rapids  (terms 
expire  June  12,  1891);  James  A.  Crozier  of 
Menominee  and  Michael  Brown  of  Big  Rap- 


ids (terms  expire  June  12,  1893).  Officers 
of  the  Board:  A.  T.  Bliss,  Treasurer; 
Michael  Brown,  Clerk.  Officers  of  the 
Home:  Byron  R.  Pierce,  Manager;  James 
W.  Long,  Clerk  and  Adjutant;  Dr.  R.  H. 
Stevens,  Acting  Surgeon;  Chester  B.  Hins- 
dill,  Commissary;  E.  P.  Everett,  Chief 
Engineer. 

In  April,  1886,  the  Board  of  Managers 
located  a  Soldiers'  Home  Cemetery.  The 
site  comprises  five  acres  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  grounds,  on  which  is  an  oak 
grove.  The  plat  of  the  cemetery  is  in  the 
form  of  a  maltese  cross,  on  each  of  four 
sections  of  which  are  laid  out  spaces  for  262 
graves;  in  all  room  for  1,048  interments. 
There  have  been  (August,  1889)  upward  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  deaths  at  the  institu- 
tion, of  whom  about  three- fourths  were 
buried  at  the  Home  Cemeten\ 
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Ackley,  John D 

Adams,  Benjamin C 

Alderman,  William B 

Ameron,  James I 

Anderson,  Alexander C 

Armstrong,  Thomas F 

Baker,  Eli B 

Bartell,  Nicholas E 

Bebee,  Geurdon C 

Bills,  Albert K 

Black,  John  S J 

Bolin,  Cairo B 

Briggs,  Jason ,  .  .  J 

Brown,   George E 

Bruno,  William 

Bunker,  Mortimer r D 

Carroll,  Charles 

Cassidy,  Barney - D 

Champagne,  Pierre K 

Coleman,  James  L 

Coleman,  John  C F 

Collins,  Michael A 

Cooke,  Gabriel F 

Cooper,  Wesley  . . C 

Corbin,   Nathaniel K 

Craig,  Vernon G 

Crandall,  Charles  H ...  F 

Crawford,  Alonzo  P A 

Cushing  Alonzo I 

Daniels,  Francis 

Decker,  John H 

Demont,  Noah .  . L 

Densler,  John  L D 

Derby,  Leonard D 

Drew  James K 

Elliott,  William  D I 

Emmett,  Dagobert D 

Estes,  Jerome D 

33 


Regiment.  Date  of  Death. 

8th  Michigan  Cavalry February  25,  1889. 

31st  Ohio  Infantry May  25,  1889. 

16th  New  York  Artillery March  18,  1889. 

57th  Illinois  Infantry  . May  25,  1889. 

12th  Illinois  Infantry May  3,  1886. 

2d  Pennsylvania  Cavalry December  21,  1888. 

10th  Michigan  Infantry March  9,  1887. 

1st  Michigan  Cavalry January  26,  1889. 

8th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps June  15,  1889. 

1st  U    S.  Sharp  Shooters March  31,  1889. 

8th  Michigan  Cavalry March  10,  1887. 

102d  U.  S.  Colored  Troops May  11,  1887. 

29th  Ohio  Volunteers August  9,  1887. 

8th  Michigan  Infantry s May  30,  1887. 

20th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops June  19,  1888. 

8th  Michigan  Infantry April  28,  1887. 

Not  an  inmate August  15,  1886. 

3d  Michigan  Cavalry October  13,  1886. 

147th  Illinois  Infantry February  24,  1888. 

77th  Pennsylvania  Infantry .February  23,  1887. 

10th  Michigan  Cavalry. .,. December  29,  1885. 

1st  Michigan  Sharp  Shooters    December  5,  1885. 

12th  Wisconsin  Infantry September  1,  1886. 

137th  New  York  Infantry  . November  14,  1888. 

9th  New  York  Artillery January  19,  1888. 

6th  Iowa  Cavalry February  26,  1888. 

11th  Michigan  Infantry April  15,  1886. 

Battalion  U.  S.  Engineers January  9,  1889. 

9th  Michigan  Infantry September  2,  1886. 

Lieutenant  7th  Michigan  Infantry. .  .  .December  27,  1887. 

10th  Michigan  Infantry August  19,  1887. 

1st  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mech's.  .December  4,  1886. 

29th  Michigan  Infantry May  1,  1887. 

30th  Michigan  Infantry February  10,  1889. 

19th  Wisconsin  Infantry January  4,  1889. 

29th  Ohio  Infantry September  13,  1888. 

28th  Michigan  Infantry January  28,  1888. 

61st  Massachusetts  Infantry March  31,  1889. 
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Co: 


Fenton,  George  W G 

Fox,  Daniel A 

Frost,   David F 

Gaines,  Oscar  O H 

Gereaux,  Louis F 

Gibson,  Asa E 

Gillett,  William  B I 

Gordonier,  John  W I 

Gregory,  Tuthill  R E 

Hall,  Othniel E 

Hayes,  Sanford  E I 

Heptner,  Paul 

Hibbard,  Charles  W .  K 

Higgins,  Peter C 

Higgins,  W.  S A 

Hudson,  Hezekiah E 

Hull,  John 

James,  Silas D 

Johnson,  Bradley F 

Kieley,  Michael B 

Kilmer,  Nelscn. .    C 

Kimball,  Lovell I 

Knowles,  George I 

Lambert,  Samuel E 

Lang,   Rheinhold A 

Leavitt,  Lester  W C 

Lindsley,  Charles F 

Long,  John  R A 

McDonald,   Angus K 

McDonald,  Hugh F 

McMaster,  Marcus E 

McNamara,  Dennis ....  I 

McWilliams,  William  G B 

Maule,  Uriah C 

Mawby,  William  H G 

Mapes,  Samuel B 

Markham,  Bradley L 

Merrick,  James  C B 

Millard,  George  I K 

Monch,  William L 

Moore,  John B 

Morrill,  Andrew  J B 

Morris,   Monroe 

Newcomb,  Arrian .  C 

Nichols,  William A 

Nixon,  Sanford  B M 

Northrop,  James  B F 

O'Day,  Andrew A 

Olin,  Oliver  B F 

Osborne,  George C 

Pfifer,  Antoine G 

Pine,  Daniel  W E 

Praigg,  Samuel H 

Presley,  Francis  M E 

Purdy,  Heman K 

Quackenbush,  Eben    B 

Reiner,  Christian B 

Robinson,  DeWitt  C A 

Rosencrans,  Jay B 

Sanford,  Timothy  R K 

Schun,  Leonard H 

Scott,   George G 

Scribner,  Jacob  H I 

Shadil,  Charles  F D 

Sharpies,  Joseph K 

Shed,  Charles F 

Shintler,  Levi 

Simson,  Vinson L 

Smith,  Eugene  A B 


Regiment.  Date  of  Death. 

6th  Michigan  Infantry October  4,  1885. 

2d  Maine  Cavalry January  22,  1888. 

15th  Michigan  Infantry January  25,  1886. 

1st  U.  S.  Cavalry September  11,  1887 

11th  U.  S.  Infantry November  10,  1888 

4th  Michigan  Cavalry December  10,  1888. 

10th  Michigan  Infautry July  23,  1886. 

2d  New  York  Mounted  Rifles October  28,  1887. 

3d  Michigan  Cavalry December  7,  1888. 

4th  Michigan  Cavalry November  23,  1886. 

65th  Illinois  Infantry December  15,  1887. 

9th  Michigan  Cavalry December  25,  1888. 

4th  Maine  Infantry 

5th  Michigan  Infantry September  29,  1886. 

20th  Michigan  Infantry September  20,  1887. 

46th  Ohio  Infantry June  7,  1889. 

U.  S.  S.  Keystone  State June  13,  1888. 

13th  Michigan  Infantry June  29,  1887. 

10th  Michigan  Cavalry .December  22,  1888. 

14th  Michigan  Infantry November  18,  1887. 

21st  Michigan  Infantry January  3,  1886. 

50th  New  York  Engineers November  26,  1888. 

29th  Michigan  Infantry April  17,  1887. 

9th  Michigan  Infantry April  22,  1888. 

16th  Michigan  Infantry December  13,  1886. 

29th  Ohio  Volunteers March  24,  1886. 

6th  Michigan  Infry  (Heavy  Artillery). July  12,  1889. 

16th  Michigan  Infantry  . .  . October  8,  1886. 

1st  Colorado  Cavalry January  21,  1888. 

1st  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mech's.  .October  22,  1887. 

129th  Indiana  Infantry July  18,  1889. 

1st  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mech's.  .October  29,  1888. 

106th  New  York  Infantry February  20,  1889. 

10th  Michigan  Cavalry December  20,  1887. 

52d  New  York  Infantry May  23,  1887. 

21st  Michigan  Infantry .July  18,  1889. 

1st  Michigan  Light  Artillery June  22,  1889. 

23d  Michigan  Infantry June  21,  1886. 

2d  Michigan  Cavalry January  30,  1889. 

N.  Y.  S.  M February  7,  1887. 

90th  New  York  Volunteers June  1,  1886. 

U.  S.  Engineer  Corps April  6,  1886. 

Steamer  Cairo,  U.  S.  Navy December  24,  1887. 

10th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps May  4,  1887. 

11th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps April  23,  1886. 

1st  New  York  Light  Artillery February  25,  1889. 

2d  Ohio  Infantry March  13,  1889. 

17th  Kentucky  Cavalry January  6,  1887. 

105th  New  York  Volunteers March  11,  1886. 

9th  Michigan  Cavalry April  17,  1886. 

16th  Michigan  Infantry December  31,  1887. 

122d  New  York  Infantry April  8,  1889. 

11th  Michigan  Infantry September  14,  1887. 

10th  New  York  Artillery November  28,  1888. 

4th  Michigan  Cavalry December  20,  1886. 

1st  Michigan  Cavalry January  24,  1887. 

1st  Michigan  Light  Artillery March  18,  1887. 

8th  Michigan  Cavalry October  25,  1887. 

29th  Michigan  Infantry June  4,  1887. 

19th  Ohio  Volunteers March  16,  1886. 

155th  Indiana  Infantry May  10,  1887. 

15th  Michigan  Infantry March  13,  1888. 

105th  Indiana  Infantry April  15,  1889. 

82d  Ohio  Infantry March  24    1887. 

81st  Indiana  Infantry July  22,  1888. 

1st  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mech's.  .November  3,  1887. 
14th  Battery  Mich.  Light  Artillery.. .  .October  19,  1887. 

3d  Michigan  Cavalry June  24,  1889. 

8th  Michigan  Cavalry March  11,  1888. 
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Name.  Co. 

Smith,  Robert  K ...  D 

Spencer,  Abner  J D 

Spencer,  Sylvester '. H 

Sprague,  Charles D 

Stebbins,  Harding. C 

Strong,  Henry  N . . . 

Studelman,  Franz B 

Thayer,  John A 

Thompson,  Morgan H 

Tooker,  George  W. . J 

Tucker,  George F 

XJnderwood,  John ...  v H 

Van  Kuren,  Abraham H 

Wadsworth,  Daniel  B C 

Weitz,  Adam K 

Wendover,  Henry ., .  F 

Wheeler,  Edwin , B 

Wickham,  Christopher. K 

Wilson,  Hiram  A. F 

Wilson,  Mortimer ■.....■ .  B 

Woodard,  Myron  C B 

Wright,  Henry G 

Young,  William I 

Zeass,  Lewis A 


Regiment.  Date  of  Death. 

5th  Michigan  Infantry August  29,  1886. 

22d  Michigan  Infantry .January  26,  1888. 

24th  New  York  Volunteers February  6,  1886. 

28th  Michigan  Infantry .September  2,  1887. 

9th  Michigan  Cavalry August  28,  1886. 

4th  Michigan  Infantry August  6,  1886. 

29th  Michigan  Infantry June  15,  1887. 

10th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery June  27,  1889. 

19th  Wisconsin  Infantry March  28,  1889. 

11th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry April  27,  1889. 

102d  U.  S.  Colored  Troops. June  19,  1886. 

1st  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mech's.  .November  15,  1887. 

11th  Michigan  Infantry March  12,  1886. 

6th  New  York  Cavalry April  23,  1889. 

16th  Michigan  Infantry May  26,  1889. 

2d  Michigan  Cavalry .   June  8,  1889. 

12th  Michigan  Infantry  . , June  4,  1886. 

5th  Michigan  Infantry .April  4,  1886. 

228th  Ohio  Infantry February  26,  1889. 

1st  U.  S.  Cavalry April  2,  1886. 

10th  Michigan  Infantry April  2,  1887. 

188th  Ohio  Infantry March  11,  1887. 

1st  Pennsylvania  Volunteers November  28,  1887. 

4th  Michigan  Infantry November  19,  1887. 


KENT  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 

From  the  beginning  up  to  the  present 
time,  fifty-five  years,  the  Kent  County 
offices  have  been  a  wandering  and  much 
divided  family.  November  8,  1833,  James 
Kingsley,  S.  V.  R.  Trowbridge  and  Charles 
Lanman,  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  came  here  to 
designate  the  place  of  the  Seat  of  Justice  of 
the  County  of  Kent.  The  place  selected 
was  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Public 
Square  or  Fulton  Street  Park,  and  they  set 
a  stake  very  near  the  center  of  that  ground. 
This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  passed  July  31,  1830. 
In  1838  the  county  built  a  Court  House 
there,  in  which  were  held  the  courts  and 
county  municipal  meetings.  A  portion  was 
used  for  a  jail,  and  the  Sheriff's  residence  was 
in  the  building.  It  was  a  two-story  frame, 
about  30  by  40  feet  in  size,  fronting  east  and 
west,  with  a  hallway  through  the  center.  It 
had  a  cupola,  over  which  was  a  gilt  ball. 
It  was  built  by  Sylvester  Granger  and  Wil- 
liam I.  Blakely;  contract  price,  $3,000.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  July  12,  1844,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  smaller,  one-story  building, 
with  a  single  room  and  entrance  hall,  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  a  country  school 
house.  This  was  used  for  County  Court 
purposes  and  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors for  about  six  years.  Its  cost  was  only 
$300.      It  was  also  used  for  school  purposes 


by  the  Grand  Rapids  Academy;  was  the 
place  of  the  annual  Indian  payment  one  or 
two  years,  and  of  the  annual  fairs  of  the 
Kent  County  Agricultural  Society  in  1 849  and 
1850.  The  annual  elections^  local  and  gen- 
eral, were  held  there  for  some  years  during 
the  village  days.  The  offices  of  the  County 
Clerk,  Register  and  Treasurer  were  never 
kept  in  either  of  those  buildings.  In  1845 
the  Supervisors  invited  proposals  for  the 
erection  of  a  stone  or  brick  building,  but 
nothing  tangible  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  that. 

The  county  ceased  to  use  the  site  about 
1852,  and  from  that  time  until  i860  rented 
rooms  in  various  quarters  of  the  city  for 
Clerk's,  Register's  and  Treasurer's  offices 
and  Court  and  Supervisors'  rooms.  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  who  was  elected  Clerk  in  1838, 
and  held  the  position  eight  years,  once  tes- 
tified that  he  kept  the  office  wherever  his 
place  of  business  was,  using  a  little  desk 
with  about  twenty-five  pigeon-holes.  The 
office  was  moved  several  times  during  that 
period,  and  in  1845  was  in  the  Rathbone 
building,  at  the  junction  of  Monroe  and 
Ottawa  streets,  opposite  the  foot  of  Foun- 
tain street.  Under  Mr.  Taylor's  successor, 
in  1847,  it  was  kept  in  Irving  Hall,  and 
about  this  time  the  County  rented  offices  in 
the  Rathbone  Building  for  Clerk,  Register 
and  Treasurer,  which  were  occupied  several 
years.     When  the  old  Court  House  site  was 
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abandoned,  the  Court  and  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors moved  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  and 
used  for  some  time  a  building  erected  for 
church  and  lecture-roorn  purposes,  near  the 
end  of  the  Bridge  street  bridge.  A  hall  in 
Commercial  Block  was  also  used  for  a  time. 
In  January,  1852,  the  county  offices  were 
removed  to  the  three-story  frame  building 
known  as  Public  Hall,  or  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  Canal  street 
midway  between  Lyon  and  Crescent  avenue. 
Some  six  years  afterward  the  County  rented 
apartments  in  the  Taylor  &  Barns  Block, 
where  the  McReynolds  Block  now  is,  which 
were  used  until  that  building  was  burned 
in  January,  i860,  when  the  records  were 
destroyed.  After  that  fire  the  County  found 
temporary  quarters  in  Collins  Hall,  in  Luce's 
Block,  the  Withey  Block,  and  other  places. 
In  that  year  was  purchased  for  $1,000,  on 
ten  years'  credit  at  7  per  cent.,  ground  at 
the  corner  of  Lyon  and  Kent  streets,  and  a 
building  placed  thereon,  in  which  have  since 
been    kept    the  offices   of    Clerk,    Register, 
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Treasurer,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  of 
the  Judge  of  Probate  and  the  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Poor.  (That  site  had  been  offered 
free  to  the  county  in  February,  1854,  by  its 
then  proprietors,  together  with  a  donation  of 
$800  toward  the  erection  of  a  county  build- 
ing, which  proposition  was  rejected  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.)  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  by  a 


loan  of  $1,000  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to 
exceed  ten  per  cent.  In  the  meantime,  for 
the  use  of  the  Courts  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors, other  quarters  have  been  rented. 

From  1850  until  1887  there  was  almost  a 
continuous  strife  in  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors, over  questions  as  to  the  permanent 
location  of  a  site  for  the  County  Buildings. 
Counter  claims  arose  touching  the  title  to 
the  so-called  Court  House  Square,  and 
there  were  divisions  as  to  whether  the  site 
should  be  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  the 
river.  In  October,  1851,  the  Supervisors 
passed  a  resolution  selecting  the  west  side. 
In  1852  the  county  contracted  for  grounds  a 
little  south  of  Bridge,  between  Front  and 
Court  streets,  and  proceeded  to  erect  thereon 
buildings  for  a  jail  and  Sheriff's  residence, 
and  occupied  the  same  until  1872.  In  i860 
this  question  of  east  and  west  side  was  sub- 
mitted to  vote  at- the  April  election,  and  the 
west  side  won  it,  but  the  decision  was  not 
final.  Votes,  either  upon  questions  of  loca- 
tion or  upon  propositions  to  raise  money  to 
erect  buildings,  came  almost  as  regularly  as 
the  return  of  election  day.  At  the  April 
election  in  1874  was  submitted  a  proposition 
for  raising  $150,000  by  loan  to  erect  County 
Buildings  on  the  Public  Square.  There 
was  a  small  majority  for  it  in  the  city,  but 
in  the  county  it  was  defeated  by  4,305 
negative  against  3*130  affirmative  votes. 
January  24,  1876,  the  county  rented  of  Wil- 
liam Leppig  court  room  and  offices  at  $800 
per  annum,  "for  three  years  with  the  privi- 
lege of  five  years."  The  title  of  the  county 
to  the  Public  Square  ground  being  in  dis- 
pute, proceedings  in  chancery  were  insti- 
tuted to  test  the  matter,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1883  testimony  was  taken  in  the  case.  In 
these  proceedings  county  and  city  alike  took 
an  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  city  had 
received  from  Louis  Campau,  the  original 
owner,  a  quit-claim  of  one-half  the  Square. 
The  issue  finally  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  where  the  decision  was 
adverse  to  the  county,  but  favorable  to  the 
city. 

Finally,  at  the  October  session. in  1887, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  purchased,  for  the 
sum  of  $32,500,  the  property  220  feet  front 
on  Crescent  Avenue,  and  extending  south 
therefrom  between  Kent  and  Ottawa  streets 
to  include  lots  122,  123,  116,  117,  108,  109, 
and  the  north  half  of  lots  102  and  103  of  the 
Kent    Plat;    and    determined    that    this    be 
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"designated  and  fixed  upon  as  a  site  upon 
which  to  erect  and  maintain  a  Court  House. " 
At  the  January  session,  1888,  the  Supervis- 
ors submitted  to  the  people  a  proposition  to 
raise  by  loan,  on  the  bonds  of  the  county, 
$150,000  to  build  a  Court  House.  The 
vote  at  the  April  election  following  of  the 
electors  of  the  county,  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  loan.  October  25, 
1888,  a  contract  was  made  for  the  erection 
of  the  building,  with  the  Western  Construc- 
tion  Company,   of  Detroit,  for  the   sum  of 


The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  4,  1889,  with 
formal  ceremonies,  and'the  work  of  building 
is  in  progress.  The  structure  has  a  front- 
age of  159  feet  on  Crescent  avenue,  and  124 
feet  each  on  Ottawa  and  Kent  streets. 
From  the  grade  line  to  the  finial  of  the  cen- 
tral tower  it  is  to  be  174  feet  high.  Of  the 
builders,  two  of  the  contracting  parties  live 
outside  the  State,  namely:  Goodall  Broth- 
ers, Peru,  Indiana,  stone  work,  and  Streeter 
&  Company,  Chicago,  iron  work.  The 
others  are  Grand  Rapids  men,  to-wit:  J.  D. 
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$i6o,ooo;  according  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions made  by  Architect  Sidney  J.  Osgood. 
Work  was  immediately  commenced  on  the 
foundations.  The  time  set  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  is  January  1,  1891. 
The  bonds,  amounting  to  $150,000,  bearing 
five  per  cent,  interest,  have  been  disposed 
of  for  a  premium  of  $7,727,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  interest.  The  bonds  are  f or  $  1 ,  000 
each,  and  payable  $10,000  on  the  even 
numbered  years  and  $20,000  on  the  odd, 
the  last  of  them  maturing  January  15,  1899. 


Boland,  brick  work;  H.  E.  Doran,  car- 
penter work,  andWeatherly&Pulte,  plumb- 
ing and  steam  heating.  Building  Commit- 
tee: R.  B.  Loomis,  Chairman;  W.  D.  Frost, 
Secretary;  J.  W.  Walker,  Tames  Hill,  Tohn 
T.  Gould. 

JOSEPH  D.  BOLAND,  mason,  con- 
tractor and  builder,  was  born  in  Ottawa, 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  June  16,  1850. 
His  educational  privileges  were  those  of  the 
common  school,  during  the  winter  months, 
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until  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  left  it  to 
enter  upon  active  work,  and  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  mason  in  1866.  November 
14,  1870,  he  came  into  Grand  Rapids.  Here 
he  labored  industriously  as  a  journeyman  for 
some  time,  and  being  a  good  workman  and 
of  steady,  economical  habits,  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  wider  sphere  of  activit)'  and 
responsibility.  In  1873  he  entered  the  field 
as  a  contractor  and  builder,  which  ever  since 
has  been  his  profession,  and  he  has  followed 
it  with  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  suc- 
cess; having  been  in  that  capacity  interested 
in  the  construction  of  the  following  named 
public  and  private  buildings:  The  Soldiers' 
Home;  Kent  County  Court  House;  Plain- 
field  Avenue,  West  Leonard  Street  and 
Center  Street  public  school  houses;  St. 
James'  school  house  (Catholic) ;  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral;  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of 
Lagrave  and  Island  streets;  Grace  Church 
(Episcopal),  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Cherry; 
Blodgett's  block  on  South  Ionia;  Redmond's 
Opera  House;  Leonard  block,  Fulton  and 
Spring  streets;  the  residences  of  E.  F.  Uhl, 
R.  B.  Woodcock/  John  Caulfield,  M.  J. 
Smile)',  and  W.  R.  Shelby,  in  this  city;  also 
the  Club  House  and  L.  G.  Mason's  block  at 
Muskegon.  These  structures  are  all  testi- 
monials to  his  skill  and  capabilities  as  a 
master  builder.  The  Kent  County  Court 
House  is  not  completed  at  this  writing,  but 
already  shows  the  evidences  of  good  taste, 
judgment,  expertness,  and  handsome  and 
durable  workmanship.  Strong  and  mus 
cular  in  build;  in  the  full  vigor  of  robust 
manhood;  of  easy,  engaging  frankness  in 
speech  and  in  business;  with  an  established 
credit  for  honorable  dealing  and  promptness 
in  the  execution  of  whatever  he  undertakes, 
Mr.  Boland  is  recognized  as  a  representative 
man  and  citizen,  who  has  earned  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow-men  in  this  city  of 
his  adoption.  Mr.  Boland' s  parents  were 
born  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland;  his 
mother  has  passed  away;  his  father  is  yet 
living,  aged  67  years.  He  married  in  Grand 
Rapids,  November  6,  1876,  Mary  Grady, 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  P.  Grady,  a 
pioneer  of  Grand  Rapids  who  died  at  the 
age  of  84  years.  Her  mother,  now  living,  is 
80  years  of  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boland  have 
a  family  of  four  children — two  boys  and  two 
girls.  Mr.  Boland  has  kept  aloof  from 
official  life  and  has  held  no  public  posi- 
tions. 
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The  first  Kent  County  Jail  was  in  one 
corner  of  the  Court  House  on  the  Public 
Square,  that  was  built  in  1838.  Under  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  March  28,  1838,  it 
was  provided  that  prisoners  apprehended  in 
Ionia  and  Ottawa  counties  should  be  placed 
in  the  Kent  county  jail.  After  that  build- 
ing burned  in  1844,  until  1854,  tne  county 
wras  dependent  upon  rented  quarters  for  a . 
jail.  For  some  years  the  cellar  under 
a  building  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
Canal  street,  between  Lyon  and  Pearl,  was 
used  for  jail  purposes.  During  the  ten 
years  after  the  original  jail  was  burned,  the 
county  was  to  considerable  expense  for  the 
keeping  of  its  prisoners  in  Barry  and  Ottawa 
counties.  In  May,  1847,  the  Supervisors 
advertised  for  proposals  to  build  a  county 
jail,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  March, 
1 85 1,  proposals  were  invited  for  a  site  for  a 
jail,  and  also  for  the  building  of  one,  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year  the  County  Clerk 
invited  proposals  for  the  building  of  a  jail 
and  Sheriff's  residence.  This  resulted  in 
the  procurement  of  a  site  a  few  rods  south 
of  Bridge  street,  west  of  Front  street,  and 
the  building  thereon  of  a  two-story  frame 
residence  for  the  Sheriff,  with  a  jail  at  the 
rear,  of  heavy  oak  plank,  sheathed  on  the 
inside  with  sheet  iron.  This  was  not  a 
remarkably  secure  place  of  confinement, 
and  there  were  several  escapes  therefrom. 
It  was  occupied  and  used,  however,  from 
the  beginning  of  1855  until  March,  1872. 
The  growth  of  criminal  business  at  that 
period  of  our  history. is  illustrated  by  an 
official  report  made  in  1858,  from  which  it 
appears  that  between  January  1,  1857,  and 
October  13,  1858,  there  were  185  imprison- 
ments in  the  building,  under  county  and 
State  authority,  besides  2:5  city  commit- 
ments for  petty  offenses  against  the  ordi- 
nances. * 

At  the  January  session  in  1869,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  decided  to  purchase  for  a 
jail  site  Block  No.  1  of  the  Island  addition, 
paying  therefor  the  sum  of  $4,500,  in  five 
annual  payments  without  interest.  This 
property  is  situated  on  what  was  origin- 
ally Island  No.  2  in  the  river,  which  was, 
in  1 841,  purchased  of  the  Government 
by  Louis  Campau.  The  jail  lot  now 
appears  upon  the  map  as  bounded  by 
Louis,    Campau  and   Pike    streets   and  the 
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river.  At  the  April  election  in  1870  the 
electors  of  the  county  voted  affirmatively 
upon  a  proposition  to  raise  $40,000  to 
build  a  jail  there.  In  June  following,  the 
Board  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  pro- 
cure plans  and  specifications-  and  report 
at  the  October  session.  In  October  plans 
and  specifications  presented  by  J.  B.  Dib- 
ble were  accepted  and  adopted,  and  a  build- 
ing committee  appointed,  consisting  of 
Isaac  Haynes,  Arthur  Wood,  Foster  Tucker, 
Ezra  A.  Hebard  and  Robert  Hunter,  Jr. 
The  contract  for  the  building  was  awarded 
to  Davidson,  Farr  &  Co..,  at  $35,000.  It 
was  completed  and  accepted  in  March,  1 872; 
the  entire  cost,  including  grading,  sewerage 
and  other  necessary  work  and  the  cost  of 
the  site,  being  nearly  $50,000.  The  county 
took  immediate  possession;  the  old  build- 
ings on  the  west  side  were  sold  and  the  title 
to  the  old  site  there  reverted  to  its  original 
owners. 

The  jail  is  a  substantial  brick  structure 
upon  a  stone,  basement.  The  interior  of 
the  walls  is  sheathed  with  heavy  boiler  iron, 
where  necessary  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
prisoners.  The  cells  are  strongly  built, 
mostly  of  iron;  between  these  prison  apart- 
ments and  the  corridors  and  halls  are 
partitions  of  heavy  iron  lattice  or  picket 
work,  and  it  is  provided  with  the  latest  and 
most  approved  appliances,  bars  and  locks. 
The  residence  and  office  of  the  Sheriff  are  in 
the  building  and  neatly  and  substantially 
finished  and  furnished.  Outwardly  it-is  one 
among  the  prettiest  blocks  in  the  city,  and 
the  jail  is  the  handsomest  edifice  now  owned 
by  the  county  (the  Court  House  being  yet 
unfinished). 

There  have  been  some  escapes  of  pris- 
oners from  this  jail.  In  the  last  week  of 
July,  1875,  six  prisoners  made  their  exit 
through  a  hole  which  they  had  dug  in  the 
wall.  August  23,  1878,  four  others  escaped 
in  a  similar  manner  and  by  sawing  off  and 
breaking  several  bars  of  iron.  The  lining 
of  the  walls  with  boiler  iron  was  done  sub- 
sequently, in  1884,  by  Adolph  Leitelt.  There 
was  a  curious  escape  in  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  1886,  of  a  prisoner  who  was 
confined  there  awaiting  trial  in  the  United 
States  Court,  charged  with  burglary  of  the 
postoffice  at  Hart.  This  person  bore  the 
names  of  Conklin,  Morgan,  and  several  other 
aliases.  He  walked  out  of  the  jail  and  went 
through  a  window  in  the  residence  part,  but 


by  what  means  the  locks  and  doors  were 
opened  for  him  was  a  secret  not  divulged 
if  anybody  knew.  He  certainly  left  no  hole 
in  the  wall  other  than  the  ordinary  open- 
ings. He  was  afterward  arrested  at  Alpena, 
Michigan,  upon  a  charge  of  murder,  and  tried, 
convicted  and  hanged,  August  3,  1888,  in 
Ohio.  Almost  without  exception,  prisoners 
escaping  from  this  jail  have  been  recaptured 
through  the  vigilance  of  the  officers. 

The  following  summary  of  the  jail  business 
for  the  twelve  months  from  July  1,  1888,  to 
June  30,  1889,  inclusive,  is  extracted  from 
the  Sheriff's  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State: 

Number  of  prisoners  in  the  jail  July  1,  1888,  19. 

Received  within  the  year,  950. 

Days  prisoners  confined  during  year,  5,985. 

Males  committed  to  jail  during  year,  875 

Females  committed  to  jail  during  year,  75. 

Males  under  18  committed  to  jail  during  year,  94. 

Females  under  18  committed  to  jail  during  year,  18. 

Males  committed  charged  with  high  crimes,  340. 

Females  committed  charged  with  high  crimes,  19. 

Under  18  years  of  age  committed  charged  with 
high  crimes,  39. 

Males  committed  charged  with   minor  offenses, 

470- 

Females  committed  charged  with  minor  offenses, 
46. 

Under  18  years  of  age  committed  charged  with 
minor  offenses,  73. 

Witnesses  detained  in  jail,  23. 

Debtors  detained  in  jail  within  year,  12. 

Insane  confined  in  jail  within  year,  40. 

Prisoners  sent  from  jail  to  State  prison,  9. 

Prisoners  sent  from  jail  to  State  House  of  Cor- 
rection, 35. 

Prisoners  sent  from  jail  to  Detroit  House  of  Cor- 
rection, 7. 

Prisoners  sent  to  the  reform  school,  17. 

Prisoners  sent  from  jail  to  Industrial  Home  for 
girls,  4. 

Remaining  in  jail  June  30,  1889,  39. 

Received  during  year  who  couldnot  read,  43. 

Received  during  year  who  could  not  write,  54. 

Birthplace  of  males,  exclusive  of  blacks:  United 
States,  572;  England,  41;  Ireland,  66;  Scotland,  8; 
Germany,  47;  Holland,  40;    Sweden,  1;  Canada,  13. 

Birthplace  of  females,  exclusive  of  blacks:  United 
States,  30;  Germany,  5;  British  America,  7:  En- 
gland, 4;  Ireland,  10;   Holland  2. 

Number  of  blacks  received:  Males,  49;  females, 

9—58- 

Number  of  mulattoes  received:  Males,  30;  females, 

6—36. 

Number  of  Indians  received:   Males,   3;  females, 

2—5- 

Whites  born  in  United  States  of  foreign  born 
fathers  and  mothers,  390;  number  with  foreign -born 
mothers  and  native  fathers,  271;  number  with  for- 
eign-born fathers  and  native  mothers,  205. 

Total  received  by  Sheriff  for  board  and  keeping 
of  prisoners,  including  attending  courts,  and  locks 
and  unlocks,  $4,690.40. 

Paid  for  medical  attendance,  $125. 
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Paid  for  clothing,  $60. 

Paid  for  all  other  necessary  supplies,  $287. 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  jail  during  year,  $5,- 
152.40. 

Amount  of  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  arresting  and  taking  prisoners  to  jail,  $2,370.85. 

Amount  expended  taking  prisoners  to  State  Prison 
and  Houses  of  Correction,  $750. 

There  is  no  city  jail,  but\a  lock-up  attached 
to  the  Police  Headquarters,  for  the  tem- 
porary detention  of  persons  under  arrest 
and  awaiting  examination. 

TITE    CITY    HALL. 

In  the  township  and  village  days  the  local 
legislative  body  had  no  steady  abiding  place, 
and  the  offices  were  seldom  or  never  all 
under  the  same  roof  where  its  sessions  wrere 
held.  The  first  town  meeting  was  at  the 
pioneer  dwelling  house,  and  the  first  Town 
Clerk's  office  was  at  the  house  of  E.  H. 
Turner.  Executive  meetings  of  the  Town 
Board  were  held  sometimes  at  the  Town 
Clerk's  office;  but  usually  wherever  was 
most  convenient.  After  the  incorporation 
of  the  Village  in  1838,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees constituted  the  Council  or  legislative 
body.  The  Clerk's  office  till  1846  was  at 
the  bookstore  of  the  Clerk,  John  W.  Peirce. 
In  1847-48  it  was  in  Irving  Hall  Block;  in 
1849  in  the  Rathbone  Building.  So  also  the 
office  of  the  Village  Treasurer  was  usually 
kept  by  that  officer  at  his  private  office  or. 
place  of  business,  and  was  moved  no  less 
than  nine  times  during  the  village  days. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  held  their  meetings 
most  frequently  at  the  Clerk's  office,  but 
often  at  other  convenient  places,  such  as 
the  National  Hotel,  Dr.  Shepard's  office,  or 
the  drug  store,  and  once,  it  is  related,  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House.  The 
Trustee  meetings  were  rather  irregularly 
held,  an  interval  of  several  weeks  or  even 
months  sometimes  occurring  in  which  there 
would  be  no  meeting  or  no  quorum  and  no 
business  transacted. 

The  city  it  was  hoped,  after  its  incor- 
poration in  1850,  would  be  able  to  concen- 
trate its  offices  for  public  business,  and 
establish  with  some  degree  of  permanency 
a  place  for  holding  the  meetings  of  the 
Council.  It  so  far  succeeded  in  this  as  to 
keep  them  within  the  limits  of  the  vicinity 
of  Canal  and  Monroe  streets,  between  Bridge 
and  Division;  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
estray  of  the  office  of  Controller,  Marshal  or 
Surveyor.      But  it  was  never  able  to  gather 


them  all  under  one  roof  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  City  Hall  Building  in  1888,  and 
it  still  lacks  rooms  for  its  Police  Court. 

The  Common  Council  Room  has  probably 
been  about  as  erratic  in  its  wanderings  as 
any  of  the  offices.  In  1850  (the  first  Coun- 
cil) it  was  on  the  south  side  of  Monroe,  a 
little  above  Waterloo  street;  in  1851  at  the 
same  place  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  at  the 
Mayor's  office;  in  1852,  April  13,  at  James 
Miller's  office;  April  20  and  after  at  the 
office  of  Recorder  Bement;  in  the  Taylor 
building,  foot  of  Monroe,  1853-55;  in  Com- 
mercial Block,  1856;  on  Lyon  street,  east 
of  Arcade,  in  1858;  in  the  postoffice  build- 
ing, Arcade,  1859;  in  the  McReynolds 
Block,  1862;  in  Commercial  Block,  1863, 
and  it  had  two  or  three  other  temporary 
abiding  places.  Afterward,  in  1872-73,  it 
was  in  Randall  Block,  foot  of  Lyon  street; 
then  for  a  year  or  two  in  Powers'  Opera 
House;  in  1876  moved  to  Morey's  Block, 
Pearl  street,  where  it  remained  until  the 
City  Hall  was  completed.  The  entrance  to 
the  Council  Room  when  it  was  in  the  old 
Taylor  Building,  was  up  a  narrow  stairway 
from  the  sidewalk  through  the  floor  of  the 
balcony.  On  one  occasion  of  a  large  crowd 
in  front  of  it,  this  balcony  was  overloaded 
with  people  and  broke  down,  carrying  with 
it  the  stairs.  The  Council  was  to  meet  the 
following  evening,  and  the  Clerk,  Peter  R. 
L.  Peirce,  was  on  hand  early,  as  was  his 
habit.  Taking  in  the  situation  he  procured 
a  light  ladder  and  mounted  through  the 
window  into  the  Council  Room.  When  the 
Aldermen  appeared  he  stood  peering  com- 
placently through  his  gold- bowed  spectacles, 
and  blandly  invited  them  in ;  having  thought- 
fully pulled  the  ladder  in  after  him.  There 
was  a  scene  of  much  merriment,  the  City 
Fathers  seeming  to  be  impressed  with  the 
urgency  of  their  duties  as  never  before. 
They  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  procured 
another  ladder  and  entered,  followed  by 
many  other  citizens,  so  that  there  was  an 
unusually  full  meeting  that  night.  Until 
the  city  began  to  rent  rooms  for  the  other 
offices,  in  connection  with  Council  Room, 
they  also  were  more  or  less  migratory;  that 
of  the  Clerk  being  usually  kept  where  was 
most  convenient  for  his*  private  business, 
but  generally  in  or  near  the  business  center 
of  the  town.  The  Treasurer  in  the  early 
years  generally  made  use  of  the  safe  of  some 
business    house   for   keeping   the  funds,  or 
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later  deposited  them  in  the  banks.  There 
has  never  been  a  case  of  very  serious  defal- 
cation or  malfeasance  in  a  Grand  Rapids 
city  office. 

The  effort  for  the  acquirement  of  a  City 
Hall  was  a  long  and  laborious  one,  slow  in 
its  progress  toward  success.  It  began  as 
early  as  1854,  when  the  first  real  estate  pur- 
chase was  made  by  the  city  for  an  Engine 
House,  the  Council  having  in  contemplation 
the  use  of  the  second  story  for  its  meetings 
or  for  city  offices.  The  ground  was  a  parcel 
near  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Spring  streets, 
where  the  St.  Denis  block  now  stands,  and 
was  purchased  of  Jonathan  F.  Chubb  for 
$450.  This  in  1868  was  traded  to  Thomas 
D.  and  Francis  B.  Gilbert  for  $500  and  the- 
east  half  of  lot  9,  section  8,  Campau  Plat.  In 
1872  the  latter  was  sold  to  William  B.  Led- 
yard  for  $9,000,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
city  bought  of  William  Haldane  part  of  lot 
1,  section  9,  Campau  Plat,  paying  $11,000 
therefor.  In  June,  1873,  the  city  purchased 
from  Charles  Shepard  for  $2,500  a  strip  ten 
feet  wide  adjoining  this  lot  on  the  south. 
This  site,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Ottawa 
and  Pearl  streets,  was  sold  to  Daniel  H. 
Waters,  July  5,  1883,  for  $15,000,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  city  used  that  money  in 
the  purchase  of  lots  59,  68  and  the  south 
half  of  lot  73,  Kent  Plat,  at  the  corner  of 
Ottawa  and  Lyon  streets,  being  100  by  125 
feet  of  the  site  where  the  City  Hall  now 
stands.  Subsequently  the  city  purchased 
parcels  on  the  north  and  east  of  this  last 
mentioned  property,  as  follows:  Septem- 
ber 15,  1883,  from  S.  A.  Winchester,  50  by 
100  feet,  being  part  of  lots  82  and  73,  for 
the  sum  of  $5,500.  March  1,  1884,  from 
John  Bertsch,  50  by  150  feet,  being  the  west 
half  of  lots  58,  69  and  72,  for  the  sum  of 
$7,500.  July  3,  1884,  from  John  Bertsch, 
50  by  150  feet,  being  the  east  half  of  lots 
58,  69  and  72,  for  the  sum  of  $14,000;  this 
purchase  included  a  brick  dwelling  that 
originally  cost  several  thousand  dollars. 
May  6,  1885,  from  Anthony  Bodelack,  25 
by  100  feet  of  lot  83,  for  which  the  city  paid 
$3,000.  Thus  was  secured  the  site  for  the 
City  Ha)l,  with  a  depth  of  175  feet  and  a 
frontage  on  Lyon  from  Ottawa  to  Ionia  of 
220  feet. 

The  construction  of  a  City  Hall  was  first 
declared  a  necessary  public  improvement 
May  10,  1873.  The  project  then  was  to 
build  on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Ottawa  and 
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Pearl  streets.  Plans  were  invited  for  a 
.  building  60  by  90  feet  in  size  and-  not  to 
exceed  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and  those  offered 
by  Charles  H.  Marsh  were  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  together  with  esti- 
mates, which  were  submitted  to  the  Council 
and  by  that  body  laid  on  the  table  March  7, 
1874.  There  the  matter  rested  until  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  when  Mayor  Henry  S.  Smith,  in 
a  special  message  to  the  Council,  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  a  building  on 
that  site,  to  cost  not  more  than  $20,000.  and 
this  recommendation  was  repeated  by  Mayor 
Letellier  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
New  plans  and  estimates  were  submitted 
in  December,  but  this  project  was  carried 
no  further.  Agitation  of  the  subiect  was 
renewed  in  1880  and  again  in  1881,  but 
without  practical  result  until  after  the 
consummation  of  the  purchase  of  the  pres- 
ent site. 

July  12,  1883,  the  Council  again  and  for 
the  last  time  declared  the  erection  of  a  City 
Hall  a  necessary  public  improvement,  and 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  were  instructed 
to  procure  plans  for  a  building,  to  cost  from 
$100,000  to  $150,000.  The  question  was 
again  considered  by  the  Common  Council 
March  31,  1884,  when  a  resolution  offered 
by  Alderman  Brenner  to  submit  to  a  vote  of 
the  electors  a  proposition  to  raise  by  loan 
$100,000  to  build  a  City  Hall  was,  on  motion 
of  Alderman  Gilbert,  amended  to  read 
$150,000.  Thus  amended  it  was  passed, 
and  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
electors  April  7,  1883,  when  the  loan  was 
authorized;  the  majority  in  its  favor  being 
3,278  votes. 

The  Board  of  public  works  thereupon 
issued  an  invitation  to  competing  architects 
for  plans,  limiting  the  number  to  six.  Plans 
were  received  October  1,  1884,  and  on 
October  21  the  Board  unanimously  adopted 
those  of  E.  E.  Myers,  of  Detroit,  and  made 
the  award  to  him.  When  the  working 
drawings  of  the  proposed  building  were 
completed,  February  4,  1885,  the  Board 
advertised  for  proposals  for  the  erection  of 
the  building.  Six  bids  were  received,  which 
were  opened  March  19,  1885,  and  on  the 
following  day  rejected  and  the  work  re- 
advertised.  Bids  solicited  by  the  second 
advertisement  were  opened  April  9.  That 
of  W.  D.  Richardson,  of  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, at  $185,641.68,  was  found  lowest,  but 
as  that  sum  exceeded  the  amount  voted,  the 
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bids  were  laid  upon  the  table.  The  bidding 
having  demonstrated  that  the  building  as 
called  for  by  the  plans  could  not  be  secured 
for  the  sum  provided,  $150,000,  the  Board 
submitted  the  facts  to  the  Council  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  award  should  be  made,  or 
plans  for  a  less  expensive  building  obtained. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  there- 
upon called  for  April  10,  and  an  invitation 
extended  to  citizens  to  be  present.  There 
was  a  large  meeting,  and  those  present 
unanimously  voted  for  the  erection  of  a 
City  Hall  after  the  plans  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works;  also  that  the  con- 
tract be  awarded.  Immediately  the  Board 
reassembled,  and  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  City  Hall  as  called  for  by 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Myers,  to  W.  D.  Richard- 
son, for  the  sum  of  $185,641.68.  This  con- 
tract was  approved  by  the  Council  April 
11,  1885.  The  work  was  begun  in  May. 
The  first  estimate  upon  the  contract  was 
certified  by  the  Board  June  13,  1885,  and 
settlement  was  had  and  final  payment  made 
to  the  contractor  August  25,  1888.  Th.e 
total  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds  up  to 
the  time  of  its  acceptance  and  dedication 
by  the  city,  September  26,  1888,  is  itemized 
as  foljows: 

Contract  price $185,641  68 

Extra  work  ordered 3,494  12 

Architect  for  plans 6,000  00 

Tiling  floors 8,899  96 

Heating  apparatus  and  appliances 11,909  80 

Stone  walks  and  coping 10,446  15 

Mantels  and  grates 1,888  1 J 

Gas  fixtures 3, 135  21 

Elevator  and  connections 3,168  58 

Tower  clock 2,231  61 

Bronze  work 1,163  12 

Inspectors  of  work 5,256  00 

Painting 461   15 

Oiling  floors 364  48 

Printing  bills 292  87 

Grading,  sodding,  sewers,   etc 1,332  63 

Cost  of  furniture 19,203  15 

Value  of  real  estate 50,000  00 

Total $314,888  61 

The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  City 
Hall  took  place  September  9,  1885,  with 
Masonic  ceremonies.  There  was  a  long 
procession,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  other  city 
officers  and  boards,  officers  of  the  courts, 
military  companies,  bands,  representatives 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  architect  and 
contractor  for  the  Hall,  and  a  large  retinue 
of  citizens  took  part.      There  was  a  great 


concourse  of  people  present.  The  exercises 
were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fluhrer.  George  W.  Thayer,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  delivered  an 
address.  Then  followed  the  formal  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  stone,  under  the  aus- 
pices and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  conducted  by  the  Grand 
Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan — 
James  H.  Farnum,  Grand  Master.  The 
list  of  articles  placed  in  a  sealed  copper  box 
and  deposited  in  the  corner-stone  included: 
A  copy  of  the  City  Charter;  a  copy  of  the 
City  Ordinances;  reports  of  the  city  officers 
for  the  previous  year;  report  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works;  report  of  the  City  Sur- 
veyor on  water  supply;  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  of  Fire  and  Police  Com- 
missioners for  1885;  City  Directory  and 
Michigan  Manual  for  1885;  History  of  Kent 
County;  copies  of  the  daily  newspapers; 
copies  of  documents  relating  to  the  City 
Hall;  programme  of  exercises  for  laying  the 
corner-stone,  and  a  variety  of  historic  papers 
contributed  by  the  Masonic  fraternity  in 
reference  to  the  various  branches  of  that 
Order  in  Grand  Rapids  and  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

At  the  formal  acceptance  and  dedication 
of  this  building,  September  26,  1888,  it  was 
thronged  during  the  day  by  thousands  of 
admiring  citizens  and  visitors.  Contractor 
Richardson,  with  a  few  remarks,  turned  the 
structure  over  to  President  Briggs;  the  latter 
in  turn  formally  presented  it  to  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council,  and  Mayor  Weston, 
delivering  a  short  address  in  behalf  of  the 
city,  formally  accepted  the  Hall  and  declared 
it  opened  for  public  use.  Preceding  this 
ceremony  was  a  street  procession  of  city 
officers,  departments,  boards  and  Common 
Council;  ex-officers  of  the  city;  officers  of 
the  State  and  United  States  and  of  courts; 
county  officers  and  Supervisors,  and  officers 
of  other  cities  and  villages.  The  Hon. 
Charles  I.  Walker,  first  Treasurer  of  the 
village  of  Grand  Rapids  in  1838,  was 
present  by  invitation  and  delivered  an 
address,  giving  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  early  days  in  this  place.  Thus  at  length 
the  city  was  at  home  in  a  building  of  its 
own,  and  relieved  of  the  burden  of  rents 
for  public  offices. 

The  architect,  contractors,  inspectors  and 
superintendent  of  the  work  were:  E.  E. 
Myers,  Detroit,  Michigan,  architect;  W.  D. 
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Richardson,  Springfield,  Illinois,  contractor; 
Weatherly  &  Pulte,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, mantels,  grates  and  gas  fixtures;  De- 
troit Metal  and  Heating  Works,  steam 
heating  apparatus  and  fixtures;  E.  Ferrand 
&  Co.,  Detroit,  tile  work  and  bronze  figures; 
Alex.  Matheson,  Grand  Rapids,  stone  walks 
and  coping;  Howard  Watch  Co.,  tower 
clock;  W.  E.  Hale  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
elevator;  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago,  bronze 
work;  A.  H.  Fowle,  Grand  Rapids,  interior 


This  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  Common  Council. 

The  City  Hall  has  a  frontage  of  160  feet 
on  Lyon  street,  and  is  ninety- six  feet  deep. 
From  the  grade  line  to  the  finial  top  of  the 
main  tower,  it  is  163  feet  high.  The  main 
entrance  is  at  the  center  of  the  Lyon  street 
front,  and  there  are  also  entrances  from 
Ottawa  and  Ionia  streets.  In  the  basement 
and  upon  the  first  and  second  floors  there 
is  a  corridor  extending  through  the  center 
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bronze  work.  The  principal  sub- contract- 
ors were:  Interior  wood  finish,  Bennett 
&  Osbun,  Grand  Rapids;  slate  roof,  Knisley 
&  Miller,  Chicago;  plaster  and  stucco 
work,  Dodge  &  Carey,  Grand  Rapids; 
plumbing,  Weatherly  &  Pulte,  Grand  Rap- 
ids; superintendents  of  work,  John  S.  Farr, 
and  Charles  Woodard.  The  furniture  was 
supplied  by  the  Phcenix  Furniture  Com- 
pany,   after   designs    by  D.    W.    Kendall. 


of  the  building  from  end  to  end,  fifteen  feet 
wide. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  THAYER 

is  one  of  those  men  of  sturdy  energy,  strong, 
practical  sense  and  positive  convictions, 
who  represent  in  their  best  elements  the 
influence  of  New  England  teaching  and 
training,  of  Yankee  character  and  heredity, 
in  Grand  Rapids.      Mr.  Thayer  was  born  in 
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Burlington,  Vermont,  September  27,  1827. 
His  father,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  and  is  described  as  "a 
man  of  powerful  physique  and  great  strength 
of  character/'  His  mother  was  Pamelia, 
daughter  of  Asa  Lyon,  of  Shelburne,  Ver- 
mont. The  Lyons  were  an  important 
family  in  that  State,  and  representatives  of 
the  family  who  have  made  Michigan  their 
home,  of  whom  a  large  number  have  been 
among  the  most  respected  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  communities  of  which  they  were 
a  part  in  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  and  other 
portions  of  the  State.  She  is  described  as 
a  "woman  of  strong  sense  and  equable  tem- 
perament; and,  although  quiet  and  retiring 
in  disposition,  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  her 
family  and  friends."  Mr.  Thayer  remained 
in  Vermont  until  nearly  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and,  like  most  of  the  youth  of  his  gen- 
eration, struggled  heroically  for  an  educa- 
tion, and  made  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties in  the  schools  and  academy  at  Johnson 
and  at  Burlington  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State.  He  laid  the  foundation  then,  in 
habits  of  reading  and  thought,  of  what  has 
since  become  a  most  serviceable  education. 
In  May,  1845,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
uncle,  the  Hon.  Lucius  Lyon,  one  of  Mich- 
igan's earliest  and  most  honored  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  Senate,  then 
Surveyor- General  Northwest  of  the  Ohio 
for  the  United  States  Government,  he  came 
to  Grand  Rapids,  remaining  till  August  of 
that  year,  when  he  was  called  to  Detroit  to 
join  a  party  formed  by  his  uncle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  explorations  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  then  a  verit- 
able wilderness,  in  a  portion  of  which,  Dr. 
Douglass  Houghton,  the  noted  geologist, 
was  then  making  a  linear,  topographical 
and  geological  survey,  of  that  region  which 
has  since  become  so  vastly  important  to  the 
whole  country  in  its  mineral  and  other 
wealth.  The  party  coasted  in  an  open  boat 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Copper  Harbor,  at 
which  point  Dr.  Houghton  and  party  were 
intercepted,  and  where,  pursuant  to  a  pre- 
vious understanding,  Mr.  Thayer  left  his 
uncle's  party  to  join  that  of  Dr.  Houghton 
on  the  public  surveys,  his  purpose  at  that 
time  being  to  fit  himself,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Dr.  Houghton,  for  the  profession 
of  Surveyor  and  Engineer.  The  untimely 
death  of  his  patron,  by  drowning,  in  October 


of  that  year,  changed  his  plans.  Though 
the  duties  that  then  devolved  on  him,  and 
the  privations  incident  to  such  an  undertak- 
ing, were  arduous  in  the  extreme,  he  faith- 
fully and  creditably  acquitted  himself  of 
them  all,  and  gained  an  experience,  a  self- 
reliance  and  a  continuity  of  purpose  that 
have  distinguished  him  in  all  his  subsequent 
career.  He  also  found  that  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  so  eminent  a  scientist  and  so 
patriotic  a  man  as  Dr.  Houghton,  was  a 
liberal  education  in  itself,  and  so  long  as  he 
lives,  will  he  prize  the  memories  of  that 
association;  while  the  knowledge  he  thus 
acquired  has  proved  invaluable  to  him. 
Upon  his  return  to  Detroit  after  the  expe- 
dition, he  accepted  a  subordinate  position 
in  his  uncle's  office,  and  by  merit  won  pro- 
motion until  he  was  chief  clerk  in  that  most 
important  Government  office,  and  had  the 
fullest  confidence  and  esteem,  not  only  of 
the  Surveyor-General  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment of  the  Government,  but  also  of 
the  large  force  of  his  subordinates  in  the 
office.  He  had  become  attached  to  Michi- 
gan, and  when,  in  1856,  the  office  of  Sur- 
veyor-General northwest  of  the  Ohio 
was  removed  from  Detroit  to  St.  Paul,  he 
resigned  his  position,  after  three  months 
services  to  organize  the  new  office,  rather 
than  leave  the  State.  He  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Detroit  for  a  time,  but  in  1861  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  to  find  a  permanent  home, 
for  his  uncle  had  had  great  faith  in  this  city, 
having  considerable  investments  here,  and 
a  number  of  his  relatives  already  lived  here. 
On  coming  here  he  engaged  in  trade,  retail 
and  jobbing,  as  a  grocer,  and  devoted  his 
energies  to  his  business  until  he  retired  in 
1 88b  from  mercantile  life:  Though  it  was 
never  wholly  congenial  to  him,  though  he 
never  believed  that  he  was  specially  adapted 
to  his  occupation,  he  acquired  a  modest 
competence  and  achieved  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  perfect  fairness  in  business 
life  of  which  any  merchant  might  justly  be 
proud.  Mr.  Thayer,  though  one  of  the 
most  modest,  unassuming  men  in  the  city, 
though  never  given  to  self-seeking,  is  so 
honored  for  his  integrity,  ability,  rare  good 
judgment  and  judicious  energy  in  whatever 
devolves  upon  him,  he  has  been  called  to 
serve  his  community  in  a  variety  of  public 
positions,  in  all  of  which  he  has  justified  the 
expectations  of  his  friends  and  compelled 
the  respect   and   good    opinion  of  such   as 
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differed  from  him  on  questions  of  politics  or 
policy.  He  served  the  city  at  one  time  (in 
1864-65),  as  its  Clerk.  In  the  municipal 
year,  1877-78,  he  was  Mayor  of  the  city.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  city,  and 
served  in  that  most  important  executive 
body  for  nine  successive  years — longer  than 
any  one  else  ever  has — and  nearly  all  that 
time  as  President  of  the  Board.  He  was 
chosen  the  first  President  of  the  Western 
Michigan  Agricultural  and  Industrial  So- 
ciety, when  that  Association  was  organized 
in  April,  1879,  and  held  the  office  continu- 
ously for  five  successive  years,  until  he  felt 
constrained  to  insist  that  he  had  given  his 
share  of  energy  and  time  to  the  society,  and 
refused  a  re-election;  but  after  a  rest  of  six 
years  he  has  been  compelled  to  resume  his 
relations  with  those  most  important  inter- 
ests, having  been  again  unanimously  chosen 
President  in  1890 — a  sufficient  commentary 
on  his  great  worth  to  the  public  in  that 
position.  He  was  for  several  years  Mana- 
ger of  the  first  Street  Railroad  enterprise  in 
this  city,  and  proved  that  good  business 
methods  achieve  success,  and  serve  the 
public  well  in  that  sort  of  relation.  He  is 
now  President  of  the  North  Park  Street 
Railway,  one  of  the  suburban  lines  else- 
where described  in  this  volume.  In  his 
relations  to  the  municipality,  just  hinted  at 
above,  Mr.  Thayer  won  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion, and  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
his  fellow-  citizens*  for  most  faithful,  able 
and  conscientious  service.  His  official 
term  as  Mayor  was  so  cleanly,  creditable 
and  productive  of  so  many  good  results,  it 
was  but  natural  to  call  him  to*  the  honorary 
and  onerous  position  of  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  which  he  entered 
upon  in  1879,  *ne  next  year  after  he  retired 
from  the  Mayoralty.  During  the  nine  con- 
secutive years  in  which  he  there  served  the 
city,  many  of  its  most  important  public 
works  were  devised  or  carried  forward. 
That  body  has  exclusive  care  of  the  city 
water  works,  of  street  improvements,  of 
sewers,  of  the  erection  of  all  municipal 
structures  save  school  houses,  and  of  con- 
struction of  bridges.  The  admirable  City 
Hall,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  buildings  of 
its  character  on  the  Continent,  is  in  no  small 
degree  a  monument  to  his  influence  over 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  his  good  taste,  to  his 
official  zeal  and  probity,  to  his  watchfulness 


and  care — a  reflection  in  enduring  material 
of  his  solidity  of  character,  his  dignity  and 
worth  as  a  man  and  an  official — for  men's 
constructions  are  exponents  of  themselves. 
The  bridges  over  Grand  River  are  other 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  Board  under 
his  administration  as  President,  and  the 
modern  engine  houses  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment tell  a  similar  story.  A  vast  amount 
of  other  public  work  attests  the  value  of  his 
services  to  the  city,  and  coming  years  will 
undoubtedly  prove  his  public  papers  and 
utterances  of  more  and  more  value,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  experience.  Mr.  Thayer's 
political  affiliations  have  always  been  with 
the  Democratic  party;  yet,  though  he  is  a 
man  of  profound  convictions,  and  adheres 
to  parties  or  measures  only  because  he 
believes  them  more  useful  or  serviceable  to 
humanity,  he  is  not  in  any  narrow  or  big- 
oted sense  a  partisan.  Years  ago,  soon 
after  making  his  acquaintance,  the  writer 
said  to  him:  "Mr.  Thayer,  what  is  your 
religion?"  A  rare  smile  lit  up  his  usually 
grave  face  as  he  replied,  as  a  Yankee  may, 
with  another  question:  "How  do  you  know 
that  I  have  any  religion,  as  you  call  it?" 
The  answer  made  was  this:  "Because  you 
live  it.  You  have  never  talked  about  it  to 
me,  but  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  positive 
religious  convictions  control  your  action  and 
life."  That  was  true  then,  and  the  many 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  inten- 
sified the  feeling  then  expressed.  He  em- 
braced the  religious  views  expressed  in  the 
teachings  and  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg  while  yet  a  young  man,  and  has 
devoted  his  life  since  to  a  study  of  them 
and  an  exemplification  of  his  faith.  He  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  local  New  Church.  In  personal 
appearance  Mr.  Thayer  is  rather  above  the 
average  height,  of  full  habit  and  features — 
it  can  well  be  believed  that  he  is  the  son  of 
a  man  of  "powerful  physique."  His  por- 
trait does  not  flatter  him.  He  is  of  a  ner- 
vous sanguine  temperament,  and  of  fair 
complexion  and  light  eyes.  He  is  grave, 
almost  severe,  in  repose,  reticent  in  manner 
and  most  quiet  and  domestic  in  his  tastes; 
but  when  with  friends,  or  discussing  some 
topic  in  which  he  feels  a  deep  interest,  he 
is  earnest,  genial,  persuasive  in  manner,  his 
enthusiasm  lights  up  his  eyes  and  face,  and 
he  is  felt  to  be  indeed  a  rare  friend,  an 
honest  counselor,  a  high-  minded,  truly  relig- 
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ious  man.  October  10,  1849,  Mr.  Thayer 
married  Anna  Grace  Cubley,  daughter  of 
John  Cubley,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Derbyshire,  England.  To  them  four  sons 
were  born,  of  whom  three,  grown  to  man's 
estate,  are  yet  living.  Mrs.  Thayer  died  in 
1877,  and  Mr.  Thayer  afterward,  in  1881, 
married  Mrs.  Marshall,  nee  Sherwood,  a 
native  of  Onondaga  county,  New  York — a 
daughter  of  Amos  Sherwood,  also  a  native 
of  New  York — who  with  him  yet  lives  to 
assist  in  building  up  good  influences  and 
beautifying  our  city. 


CHARLES  I.  WALKER,  one  of  the 
earliest  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  born 
at  Butternuts,  Otsego  county,  New  York, 
April  25,  1814.  He  comes  from  an  old 
New  England  family  and  has  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  many  of  the  qualities  needed 
to  command  success  amid  the  obstacles  and 
hardships  of  a  new  and  growing  country. 
His  grandfather,  Ephriam  Walker,  was 
born  in  1735,  and  married  Priscilla  Rawson, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Rawson,  who 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1653, 
and  for  nearly  forty  years  was  Secretary  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  while 
holding  this  office  took  a  bold  stand  against 
the  usurpation  of  Governor  Dudley.  Stephen 
Walker,  the  father  of  C.  I.  Walker,  was 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1765. 
In  1790  he  married  Polly  Campbell,  who 
died  in  1795,  leaving  two  children.  In  the 
year  following  he  married  Lydia  Gardner,  a 
Quakeress,  of  Nantucket,  who  became  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  C.  I. 
Walker  was  the  ninth  in  order  of  birth. 
Stephen  Walker  was  a  house-builder,  and 
is  described  in  the  "Book  of  Walkers"  as 
a  "man  of  fair  abilities,  sterling  good  sense, 
honest,  temperate  and  remarkably  indus- 
trious. He  labored  for  the  good  of  his 
family,  and  his  ambition  was  to  train  them 
in  the  path  of  honor,  usefulness  and  piety." 
His  wife  "was  strong  in  person  and  char- 
acter; a  woman  of  inexhaustible  energy  and 
resources,  and  the  care  of  thirteen  children 
set  lightly  upon  her."  In  the  year  181 2 
the  family  removed  to  Butternuts,  where 
C.  I.  Walker  passed  his  boyhood.  He 
received  his  primary  education  at  the  dis- 
trict school  of  his  native  village,  supple- 
mented by  a  term  at  a  private  school  at 
Utica,  New  York.      When  sixteen  years  of 


age  he  began  to  teach  school,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  entered  a  store  connected 
with  a  cotton  mill  at  Cooperstown,  New 
York.  Leaving  this  employment  in  1834, 
he  made  his  first  journey  to  the  west,  going 
as  far  as  St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  Early  in 
1835  he  returned  to  Cooperstown  and  there 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  but  sold  out 
the  following  year  to  remove  to  the  West. 
After  having  visited  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa. he  finally  settled  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, where  he  became  a  land  and  investment 
agent  and  built  up  a  good  business;  but  the 
suspension  of  specie  payment,  and  the  period 
of  financial  depression  that  followed,  com- 
pelled him  to  discontinue.  In  December, 
T836,  he  was  elected  a  member  and  was 
chosen  Secretary  of  the  Territorial  Conven- 
tion to  consider  the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Michigan  into  the  Union.  He  was 
subsequently  for  two  years  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Grand  River  Times,  the  only 
newspaper  then  published  in  Grand  Rapids. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees  for,  the  Village  of  Grand  Rapids, 
elected  in  1838,  and  is  the  only  surviving 
member  of  that  Board.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  left 
journalistic  life  and  began  the  study  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Martin.  In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  district  comprising  Kent,  Ionia  and 
Ottawa  counties  and  the  territory  to  the 
northward  not  yet  included  in  any  county 
organization.  In  the  fall  of  1841  he  removed 
to  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  order  to 
complete  his  law  studies.  He  remained  in 
Springfield  until  the  spring  of  1842,  and  then 
studied  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dorr 
Bradley,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  In  the 
following  September  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Bradley.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Rocking- 
ham, Vermont,  where  he  succeeded  to  the 
business  and  practice  of  the  Hon.  Dan- 
iel Kellogg,  who  had  been  elected  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Three  years  later 
he  went  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont.  Here 
he  obtained  a  large  practice,  extending  into 
the  adjoining  counties,  but  the  West  attracted 
him,  and  in  1851  he  returned  to  Michigan, 
settling  in  Detroit,  where  he  has  built  up  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  Soon  after  his 
second  coming  to  Michigan,  Mr.  Walker 
began   to   direct  his  attention  to  the  early 
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KENT    COUNTY    GOVERNMENT. 


Grand  Rapids  being  the  county  seat  and 
the  center  of  official  business  for  Kent 
county,  historic  lists  of  the  principal  county 
officers  properly  come  in  here.  They  have 
been  carefully  gathered  and  arranged,  as 
closely  as  possible  to  correctness  even  in 
details;  though  the  destruction  of  the  county 
records,  some  thirty  years  ago,  has  ren- 
dered the  work  rather  difficult.  This  chap- 
ter will  be  useful  for  reference,  and  also  an 
aid  to  many  in  recalling  to  mind  various 
events  and  incidents  connected  with  the 
names  given  of  officers  and  years  of  their 
terms  of  service. 

SHERIFFS. 

Ezra  Reed,  1837-38;  Aaron  Russell, 
1839-40;  Harry  Eaton,  1841-42;  Solomon 
Withey,  1843-44;  C.  P.  Babcock,  1845-46; 
DeWitt  Shoemaker,  1847-48;  Harvey  K. 
Rose,  1849-50;  Leonard  Snyder,  1851-54; 
DanielS.  T.  Weller,  1855-56;  Anson  N.  Nor- 
ton, 1857-60;  Sluman  S.  Bailey,  1861-64; 
William  Thornton,  1865-66;  Sluman  S. 
Bailey,  1867-68;  Jesse  F.  Wyckoff,  1869-72; 
Isaac  Haynes,  1873-76;  Freeling  W.  Peck, 
1877-80;  Isaac  F.  Lamoreaux,  18.81-.82; 
Lyman  T.  Kinney,  1883-86;  Loomis%  K. 
Bishop,  1887 — . 

COUNTY    CLERKS. 

Stephen  Wilson,  1837-38;  Charles  H.Tay- 
lor, 1839-46;  Samuel  R.  Sanford,  1847-48; 
Reuben  H.  Smith,  1849-54;  Peter  R.  L. 
Peirce,  1855-68;  Daniel  McNaughton,  1869- 
72;  Hobart  H.  Chipman,  1873-76;  Fred- 
erick S.  Clark,  1877-82;  Orland  H.  Godwin, 
1883-86;  Cornelius  L.  Harvey,  1887 — . 

PETER  RANDOLPH  LIVINGSTON 
PEIRCE  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Grand 
Rapids  for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  was  born  at  Geneseo,  New  York,  May 
25,  1 82 1,  and  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John 
Peirce,  who  moved  from  Virginia  to  West- 


ern New  York  about  the  time  of  the  War  of 
181 2.  From  Geneseo,  in  1836,  Peter 
removed  to  Detroit,  where  for  a  time  he 
read  law,  and  thence  in  1840  came  to  Grand 
Rapids.  Here  he  again  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  George  Martin  (afterward  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  State  Supreme  Court),  meantime 
keeping  a  bookstore,  and  was  one  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Lyceum,  the  debating  club  of  the  period. 
In  1843  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  trade.  While  there 
he  became  interested  in  temperance  move- 
ments, and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  Ohio,  of  which 
100,000  copies  were  published  and  circu- 
lated. He  also  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  newspapers  of  that  city,  and  formed 
a  habit  of  writing  for  the  newspaper  press, 
which  he  kept  up  through  life;  his  produc- 
tions in  that  line  being  always  sprightly  and 
readable  as  well  as  useful.  From  Cincin- 
nati Mr.  Peirce  returned  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1850,  and  followed  mercantile  business 
some  five  years.  He  had  the  eye  and  the 
taste  of  an  artist,  with  talent  in  architect- 
ural draughting;  in  which  he  indulged 
from  time  to  time;  and  many  residences  and 
other  buildings,  some  of  them  yet  standing, 
were  erected  from  plans  of  his  design  and 
drawing.  In  each  of  the  years  1853-54-55 
he  was  chosen  City  Clerk,  serving  three 
terms.  In  1854  he  was  elected  Clerk  of 
Kent  County,  and  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  until  he  served  seven  consecutive 
terms,  running  through  fourteen  years. 
In  that  position  he  won  universal  commend- 
ation, and  was  called  the  Model  County 
Clerk  of  the  State.  As  an  officer  he  was 
methodical,  expert,  prompt  and  exact  in  his 
records  and  in  the  details  of  the  public 
business.  He  was  chosen  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate for  the  term  of  1869-70,  and  there  his 
services  were  indefatigable  and  efficient,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  cause  of  education; 
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history  of  his  adopted  State.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Soci- 
ety, which  at  that  time  wielded  a  strong 
influence.  During  1854  he  delivered  the 
opening  lecture  of  the  society  course,  taking 
for  his  subject  "The  Early  History  of  Mich- 
igan," in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was 
assisted  by  General  Cass.  In  1857  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Michigan.  Among 
his  historical  papers  are  "The  Early  Jesuits 
of  Michigan,"  "Michigan  from  1796  to 
1805,"  and  "The  Civil  Administration  of 
General  Hull."  In  1871  he  read  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  a  paper  on 
"The  Northwest  Territory  During  the  Rev- 
olution."  It  aroused  wide  attention  from 
the  many  interesting  facts  it  contained  never 
before  printed;  was  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collec- 
tion, and  has  since  been  republished  in  the 
collections  of  the  Pioneer  Society  of  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Walker  has  taken  a  warm  and 
active  interest  in  educational  matters  and 
has  ever  given  his  voice  and  influence  to 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  provisions  in 
all  matters  relating  to  educational  affairs. 
In  the  spring  of  1859  he  became  a  professor 
in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  which  position  he  ably  filled  for 
fifteen  years,  and  then  failing  health  and 
the  demands  of  business  forced  him  to 
resign.  Mr.  Walker  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Crapo,  in  1867,  Judge  of  the  Wayne 
County  Circuit  Court  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Judge  B.  F.  Witherell. 
After  having  held  office  ten  months  he  re- 
signed in  order  to  give  his  attention  to  his 
practice.  Under  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  in  1869  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Baldwin  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers to  examine  the  penal,  reformatory  and 
charitable  institutions  in  Michigan,  visit 
such  institutions  in  other  States,  and  report 
the  results  to  the  Governor.  Their  report, 
which  was  based  upon  extensive  examina- 


tions, led  to  the  passage  of  the  law  creating 
a  Board  of  State  Charities,  of  which  Mr. 
Walker  was  appointed  a  member  and  acted  as 
Chairman  many  years.  He  represented  the 
Board  at  the  National  Prison  Reform  Con- 
gress at  Baltimore  in  1872,  and  at  St.  Louis 
in  1874.  So  thoroughly  has  he  studied  the 
great  problems  of  charity  and  correction 
that  he  is  recognized  authority  in  various 
branches  of  these  important  questions.  He 
was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Quakers  and 
observed  their  forms  until  he  left  home. 
He  then  became  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  When  at  Grand  Rapids  he 
assisted  in  organizing  an  Episcopal  Church, 
was  one  of  its  officers  and  a  regular  attendant 
while  residing  here.  He  has  since  become  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Detroit.  In  politics,  Mr.  Walker  has 
ever  been  a  Democrat.  He  is  a  strong  be- 
liever in  the  morality  and  advisability  of 
free  trade,  and  an  equally  strong  opponent 
of  the  centralization  of  power.  ' '  He  was 
an  unswerving  anti- slavery  man  and  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  Free  Soil  party  in  1848, 
and  supported  Van  Buren.  He  was  a  hearty 
supporter  of  the  Government  war  measures 
from  1 86 1  to  1865,  and  in  the  war  meetings 
held  in  that  critical  time  to  raise  funds  or 
volunteers  to  prosecute  the  war  he  was  a 
frequent  and  influential  speaker.  Person- 
ally he  has  a  pleasant,  agreeable  manner, 
with  inflexible  integrity  and  strong  common 
sense.  His  life  has  been  characterized  by 
faithfulness  to  every  trust  committed  to 
him.  His  private  life  has  been  without 
reproach,  and  in  public  affairs  he  has  been 
unusually  active,  influential  and  useful." 
He  married  in  1838  Mary  Hinsdale,  sister 
of  Judge  Mitchell  Hinsdale,  a  pioneer  of 
Kalamazoo  county  She  died  in  May,  1864. 
In  May,  1865  he  married  Ella  Fletcher, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Town- 
shend,  Vermont.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
one  son,  and  by  his  second  two  children. 
[See  page  115.] 
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he    being    chairman   of    the   Committee  on 
Education,  and  influential  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  the  Act  abolishing  the  rate   bill 
and  making  the  common  schools  free;    also 
successful  in  urging  liberal  appropriations 
for  the  State    University.      Mr.  Peirce  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids  in  1873  and 
also  in  each  of   the  years    1875    and   1876. 
From  about  1870  for  some  six  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Land  Department  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  compiled  a  historic  and  descrip- 
tive map  of  the  country  comprising  its  land 
grant,  which  was  widely  circulated,  at  home 
and  in  Europe.      March   19,   1877,  he   was 
appointed    Postmaster   at    Grand    Rapids, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Through    all   his   life    Mr.    Peirce    was   an 
active,  industrious,   public- spirited  citizen, 
and    in    social    circles    remarkable    for   his 
cheerful,  lively  and  happy  disposition  and 
mirthful  mind,  which  made  him  a  welcome 
guest  at  all  gatherings.      During  the  War 
for  the  Union  he  was  active  among  the  fore- 
most in  promoting  enlistments,  and  gener- 
ously alive  in  aiding  needy  families  of  the 
gallant  men  who  went  to  the  front,  giving 
liberally  of    his    own    means    in    numerous 
instances.      He  was  very  popular  with  the 
soldiers  and  worked  in  their  •  interests  at  all 
times.      He  was  popular  as  a  lecturer,  and 
as  a  speaker  at  public   gatherings,    and  it 
was  said  of  him  that  for  eighteen  consecu- 
tive years  he  delivered  an  address  at  some 
Fourth    of   July    celebration.       His   happy 
manner  of  spicing   with   wit  and  anecdote 
and   humor   his  fervid    patriotism,   earnest 
appeal  and  instruction,  always  insured  him 
a   large    and    well    pleased    audience.       In 
religious  sentiment  Mr.  Peirce  was  an  Epis- 
copalian of  liberal  views;    was  a  member  of 
that  denomination  after  1843,  and  a  vestry- 
man of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Grand  Rapids 
for  eighteen  years.      In  its  behalf  he  man- 
ifested  a   zealous    interest,    and    managed 
many  trusts  with  scrupulous  fidelity.     Polit- 
ically,   from    its    organization,    he    was    an 
active,  earnest  and  enthusiastic  adherent  of 
the  Republican  party.      Mr.  Peirce  married, 
in  May,  1843,  Ellen  E.  Steele  (daughter  of 
Chester  Steele   of   Hinesburgh,   Vt.),    who 
died  in  January,  1858 ;    and  again  in  April, 
1859,  Cora,  daughter  of   Benjamin  H.  and 
Maria  J.  Mitchell  of  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y., 
who  survives   him  and  is  yet  a  resident  of 
Grand  Rapids.      In  domestic  life,  his  was  a 


happy  household.  Mr.  Peirce  died  at  his 
home,  November  12,  1878,  leaving  a  widow, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Few  in  their 
lives  had  more  or  warmer  friends  than  he, 
and  few  or  none  are  more  sincerely  mourned 
when  the  death  summons  comes.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Bar  of  Kent  county,  but 
never  entered  into  general  practice  as  an 
attorney.  As  a  citizen  and  as  a  public 
officer,  Peter  R.  L.  Peirce  was  a  man  of 
spotless  integrity.  His  life  was  one  of 
influence  and  usefulness. 

REGISTERS    OF    DEEDS. 

Jacob  Barns,  1837-38;  E.  W.  Barns, 
1842,  to  fill  vacancyT^enJamin  Smith,  1843- 
44;  George  H.  White,  1845-46;  John  M. 
Fox,  1847-52;  Fred.  W.  Worden,  1853-56; 
Leonidas  S.  Scranton,  1857-60;  John  R. 
Stewart,  1861-66;  William  G.  Beckwith, 
1867-72;  Simeon  Hunt,  1873-76;  Loomis 
K.  Bishop,  1877-82;  Henry  F.  McCormick, 
1883-88;  Nathaniel  Rice,  1889—. 

COUNTY  TREASURERS. 

Hiram  Hinsdill,  1837-38;  Aaron  Dike- 
man,  1839-43;  Sidney  Smith,  1843-44; 
James  Davis,  1845-48;  Solomon  O.  Kings- 
bury, 1849-52;  Nelson  Robinson,  1853-56; 
Daniel  C.  McVean,  1857-58;  Thompson  I. 
Daniels,  1859-66;  George  Young,  Jr.,  1867- 
72;  Henry  Bremer,  1873-76;  John  A.  S. 
Verdier,  1877-82;  Andrew  J.  Stebbins,  1883- 
86;  Charles  D.  Stebbins,  1887-88;  Sherman 
T.  Colson,  1889  — . 

ANDREW  JACKSON  STEBBINS  was 
born  in  Madison  county,  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1840.  In  October,  1846,  he  came 
to  Michigan  with  his  father,  Gaius  P.  Steb- 
bins, who  settled  in  Sparta,  Kent  county, 
two  miles  south  of  Sparta  village.  Charles 
D.  Stebbins  now  owns  and  lives  on  the  farm 
first  taken  up  by  his  father,  on  Section  26 
in  Sparta  township.  Andrew  J.  in  youth 
attended  the  common  school.  When  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  came  on,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  B,  Twenty-first  Michigan  In- 
fantry, and  went  into  the  service;  had 
charge  of  medical  supplies  at  Hospitals  No. 
1  and  No.  4,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  was 
hospital  steward  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  his  return  he  worked  on  a  farm  two 
years,  and  then  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade;  for  several  years  owning  and  operat- 
ing mills  on   Section    1,   Sparta,  known  as 
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Stebbins'  Mills;  also  lumbered  several  years 
for  William  T.  Powers.  He  then  built  an 
elevator  at  Sparta  Center,  and  bought  grain 
for  some  time.  Afterward,  in  1880,  he  went 
to  Dakota,  and  spent  a  year  at  Deadwood, 
lumbering  there  for  W.  T.  Powers.  Mr. 
Stebbins  is  mainly  a  self-educated  man,  but 
has  always  taken  great  interest  in  schools. 
At  his  mills  in  Sparta,  after  two  years  of 
hard  work  in  that  behalf,  and  several  defeats, 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  organization 
of  a  school  district  formed  of  territory  taken 
from  the  four  towns  of  Sparta,  Algoma, 
Tyrone  and  Solon;  also  in  having  a  good 
school  house  built,  and  nicely  furnished  with 
patent  seats  and  desks.  While  he  lived 
there  he  managed  to  have  at  least  nine 
months  of  school  each  year;  often  making 
personal  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  schools,  and  frequently  giving  pres- 
ents to  the  small  scholars  for  constant 
attendance  and  faithful  work  in  their  studies. 
For  several  years  in  Sparta  he  held  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  Treasurer  of  Kent  county,  since 
which  time  he  has  resided  in  Grand  Rapids, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1884,  thus  holding  the 
office  four  years.  In  1889  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council — Alderman 
from  the  Fourth  Ward.  Mr.  Stebbins  mar- 
ried, in  1866,  Mary  V.  Gillam  of  Sparta. 
They  have  three  children — Miss  Elsie,  born 
in  1869,  teacher;  Orson  D.,  born  in  1870, 
book-keeper,  and  Leo  A.  J.,  born  in  1888. 
Politically,  Mr.  Stebbins  is  a  Democrat. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  Kent  Chapter 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  High  Priest 
therein  until  he  removed  to  Grand  Rapids. 
For  many  years  he  has  owned  a  fine  farm  in 
Sparta,  but  never  lived  on  it.  At  present 
he  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business,  in  partnership  with  Charles 
A.  Robinson. 

COUNTY    SURVEYORS. 

Charles  Shepard,  1843;  William  Slawson, 
1845-46;  Volney  W.  Caukin,  1847-48;  Wil- 
liam Slawson,  1849-52;  James  Dockeray, 
1853-54;  Ezekiel  Howell,  1855-56;  David  R. 
Smith,  1857-60;  John  F.  Tinkham,  1861-62; 
Edward  L.  Briggs,  1863-66;  Riley  Smith, 
1867-68;  Robert  S.  Jackson,  1869-74;  Dorr 
Skeels,  1875-82;  Homer  A.  Collar,  1883-84; 
Emory  W.  Muenscher,  1885-86;  Elias  C. 
Martin,  1887-88;   Dorr  Skeels,  1889—. 


THE    BOARD    OF    SUPERVISORS. 

The  office  of  County  Commissioner  was 
not  an  abiding  one.  The  first  election  of 
members  for  that  Board  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1838.  By  an  act  approved  February 
10,  1842,  the  Legislature  abolished  the 
office,  and  established  a  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors instead.  Those  who  served  on  the 
Kent  county  Board  of  Commissioners  were: 
Robert  Hilton,  Rodney  Robinson,  Sylvester 
Granger,  William  B.  Hawks,  and  William 
H.  Withey. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  county,  and  has  supervis- 
ion of  all  its  public  affairs.  Below  are 
given  the  names  and  terms  of  service  of 
these  guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  by 
towns  and  wards: 

Ada — Sidney  Smith,  1838-40;  Rix  Rob- 
inson, 1841;  Norman  Ackley,  1842;  Sidney 
Smith,  1843;  Rix  Robinson,  1844;  Amos 
Chase,  1845;  Nelson  Robinson,  1846-52; 
Emory  F.  Strong,  January  to  April,  1853; 
Gurden  Chapel,  1853;  John  H.  Withey,  • 
1854-56;  Peter  McLean,  1857-58;  Moses 
O.  Swartwout,  1859;  Peter  McLean,  1860-65; 
William  H.  Mekeel,  1866;  Hiram  A.  Rhodes, 
1867;  Peter  McLean,  1868-69;  John  T. 
Headley,  1870;  Peter  McLean,  1871-74; 
Rudolphus  G.  Chaffee,  1875-76;  John  T. 
Headley,  1877;  Peter  McLean,  1878;  John 
T.  Headley,  1879-80;  Peter  McLean,  1881; 
Walter  S.  Plumb,  1882-84;  John  T-  Head- 
ley,  1885-86;  E.  B.  Clements,  1887;  John 
Headley,  1888;   Edward  B.  Clements,  1889. 

Algoma — Smith  Lapham,  1849-52;  James 
Mosher,  1853;  Smith  Lapham,  1854;  George 
H.  White,  1855;  Morgan  Allen,  1856; 
Smith  Lapham,  1857;  James  Mosher,  1858; 
William  Thornton,  1859-60;  Morgan  Allen, 
1861-64;  Horatio  N.  Stinson,  1865-66; 
Walter  Chipman,  1867;  Horatio  N.  Stinson, 
1868-76;  Neal  McMillan,  1877;  Oscar 
House,  1878;  John  T.  Gould,  1879-80; 
Nathan  Gould,  1881  ;  John  T.  Gould, 
1882-89. 

Alpine — Edward  Wheeler,  1847;  William 
H.  Withey,  1848-50;  Alonzo  Brewer,  1851; 
Charles  T.  Hills,  1852;  John  B.  Colton, 
1853-55;  Reuben  H.  Smith,  1856;  Lyman 
Murray,  1857;  Reuben  H.  Smith,  1858; 
Lyman  Murray,  1859-65;  Isaac  Haynes, 
1866-72;  Henry  D.  Wedge,  1873;  Lyman 
Murray,    1874;     Henry    D.    Wedge,     1875; 
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Lyman  Murray,  1876;   Norton  Fitch,  1877- 
82;  James  Hill,  1883-89. 

Bowne — Roswell  F.  Tyler,  1849-52;  A. 
C.  Hill,  1853;  Daniel  C.  McVean,  1854-56; 
James  H.  Truax,  1857-58;  Luke  Strickland, 
1859-61;  Jared  Miller,  1862;  Luke  Strick- 
land, 1863-64;  James  H.  Truax,  1865-67; 
Abner  D.  Thomas,  1868-70;  A.  Lewis 
Coons,  1871-72;  Abner  D.  Thomas,  1873-74; 
W.  T.  Remington,  1875;  A.  Lewis  Coons, 
1876;  Abner  D.  Thomas,  1877-79;  David 
M.  Skidmore,  1880;  James  C.  Johnson, 
1881-85;  Martin  A.  Holcomb,  1886;  Peter 
J.  Sinclair,  1887-88;  William  E.  Davis, 
1889. 

Byron; — Gideon  H.  Gordon,  1836;  George 
W.  Scranton,  1837;  Julius  C.  Abel,  1838; 
Robert  Howlett,  1839-41;  W.  R.  Godwin, 
1842-43;  Eli  P.  Crossett,  1844;  W.  R. 
Godwin,  1845-47;  Elijah  McKenney,  1848- 
49;  Jerry  Boynton,  1850;  James  M.  Pelton, 
1851-54;  Amos  B.  Smith,  1855;  James  M. 
Pelton,  1856-60;  S.  S.  Towner,  1861;  James 
M.  Pelton,  1862-63;  Loyal  Palmer,  1864  66; 
William  P.  Whitney,  '1867-74;  Samuel 
Tobey,  1875-77;  William  P.  Whitney,  1878; 
Samuel  Tobey,  1879-82;  Byron  McNeal, 
1883-87;  James  S.  Toland,  1888;  Moses 
Rosenberg,  1889. 

N  Caledonia — John  P.McNaughton  1840-41; 
Norman  Foster,  1842-43;  Roswell  F.  Tyler, 
William  Gibson,  1844;  John  A.  Cornell, 
1845;  Justus  G.  Beach,  1846-47;  Reuben 
H.  Smith,  1848;  William  H.  Brown,  1849- 
53;  Lyman  Gerould,  1854-56;  Zabin  Wil- 
liams, 1857;  William  H.  Brown,  1858-59; 
Warren  S.  Hale,  i860;  William  H.  Brown, 
1861-62;  William  I.  Wood,  1863-64:  Adam 
B.  Sherk,  1865-67;  William  I.  Wood,  1868; 
Marcus  Buell,  1869;  Adam  B.  Sherk,  1870; 
Robert  S.  Jackson,  1871;  William  I.  Wood, 
1872;  Martin  Whitney,  1873-76;  Austin  W. 
Hill,  1877;  Marcus  Buell,  1878;  Sherman 
T.  Colson,  1879-88;    Alfred  W.  Stow,  1889. 

Cannon — Andrew  Watson,  1846;  Hugh  E. 
McKee,  1847;  Norman  Ackley,  1848;  James 
Dockeray,  1849-50;  Andrew  Watson,  1851; 
Timothy  E.  Wetmore,  1852;  James  Dock- 
eray, 1853-54;  Daniel  C.  Pratt,  1855;  Ben- 
jamin Davies,  1856-61;  George  W.  Van 
Every,  1862;  James  Dockeray,  1863-65;  Asa 
P.  Ferry,  1866-70;  James  Dockeray,  1871- 
75;  Loomis  K.  Bishop,  1876;  Albert  W. 
Davies,  1877;  Andrew  J.  Provin,  1878;  Wil- 
liam C  Young,  1879-81;   William   S.  John- 


son, 1882-86;   Oscar  House,  1887;  William 
S.  Johnson,  1888;   Frank  Ladner,  1889. 

Cascade — Peter  Teeple,  1848-49;  Asa 
Denison,  1850;  Frederick  A.  Marsh,  1851; 
Peter  Teeple,  1852-53;  Asa  Denison,  1854; 
Gideon  H.  Denison,  1855-57;  Peter  Teeple, 
1858;  Gideon  H.  Denison,  1859;  Edgar  R. 
Johnson,  1860-61;  Horace  Henshaw,  1862- 
63;  Edgar  R.  Johnson,  1864;  Henry  Holt, 
1865;  Henry  C.  Denison,  1866-67;  Alfred 
Stow,  1868;  Edgar  R.  Johnson,  1869-72; 
Horace  Henshaw,  1873;  Edgar  R.  Johnson, 
1874-77;  Henry  C.  Denison,  1878;  Edgar 
R.  Johnson,  1879-81;  William  C.  Denison, 
1882;  George  P.  Stark,  1883-84;  Edgar  R. 
Johnson,  1885;  George  P.  Stark,  1886; 
Edgar  R.  Johnson,  1887;  George  P.  Stark, 
1888;  John  H.  Withey,  1889. 

Courtland  — Philo  Beers,  1839;  Isaac 
Tower,  1842:  Philo  Beers.  1843-44;  John 
Austin,  1845-46;  Nelson  Miles,  1847;  Philo 
Beers,  1848-49;  Fred.  W.  Worden,  1850; 
Horatio  N.  Stinson,  1851;  Philo  Beers, 
1852;  Harry  H  Kingin,  1853;  Asa  P.  Ferry, 
1854-55;  Philo  Beers,  1856;  Isaac  T.  Wor- 
den, 1857;  W.  H.  Myers,  185^;  Jacob  I. 
Stoner,  1859;  Wheaton  L.  Hewitt,  i860; 
Calvin  Thompson,  1861;  William  H.  Myers, 
1862-66;  Barton  Johnson,  1867;  William 
H.  Myers,  1868-77;  Isaac  M.  Hunting,' 
1878;  Charles  M.  Mann,  1879;  Elias  C. 
Brooks,  1880;  Charles  M.  Mann,  1881; 
Fred.  Stegman,  1882-83;  W.  H.  Myers, 
1884;  Simeon  P.  Peterson,  1885-86;  Wil- 
liam F.  Woodworth,  1887-88:  Charles  H. 
Carlyle,    1889. 

Gaines— Peter  Van  Lew,  1848-53;  Alex- 
ander Clark,  1854-55;  Peter  VanLew,  1856; 
Aaron  Brewer,  1857-60;  Charles  Kelly, 
1 86 1  62;  Aaron  Brewer,  1863;  Charles 
Kelly,  1864-65;  James  M.  Pelton,  1866; 
Charles  Kelly,  1867;  Henry  L.  Wise,  1868; 
James  M.  Pelton,  1869-70;  Aaron  Brewer, 
1871;  William  J.  Hardy,  1872;  Aaron 
Brewer,  1873-76;  Valentine  Geib,  1877; 
Lewis  A.  Solomon,  1878-79;  Nelson  Kelly, 
1880-85;  Lewis  A.  Solomon,  1886;  Nelson 
Kelly,  1887;  Lewis  A.  Solomon,  1888;  Val- 
entine Geib,   1889. 

Grand  Rapids  Township — Rix  Robinson, 
1834-35;  Ezekiel  W.  Davis,  1836-38;  Wil- 
liam G.  Henry,  1839;  Francis  J.  Higgin- 
son,  1840;  George  Young,  1-841;  John 
Alm'y,  1842-43;  Josiah  L.  Wheeler,  1844; 
Truman  H.  Lyon,  1845;   Daniel  Ball,  1846; 
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Harvey  K.  Rose,  1847;  James  M.  Nelson, 
1848;  Aaron  Dikeman,  1849;  Lewis  Reed, 
1850;  Foster  Tucker,  1851-52;  Abram 
Shear,  1853;  Foster  Tucker,  1854;  Lewis 
Reed,  1855;  Foster  Tucker,  1856;  George 
W.Dickinson,  1857;  Augustus  Treat,  1858; 
Kendall  Woodward,  1859;  Obed  H.  Foote, 
i860;  Foster  Tucker,  1861-73;  Henry  F. 
McCormick,  1874-82;  Henry  H.  Havens, 
1883  89. 

Grattan — Milton  C.  Watkins,  1846;  John 
John  P.  Weeks,  1847-48;  Milton  C.  Wat- 
kins,  1849-50;  Frederick  C.  Patterson,  1851; 
Milton  C.  Watkins,  1852-53;  Converse 
Close,  1854;  Luther  K.  Madison,  1855; 
Converse  Close,  1856;  Milton  C.  Watkins, 
1857;  Converse  Close,  Dudley  Newton,  1858; 
George  D.  Wood,  1859-60;  Theo.  N.  Cha- 
pin,  1861;  B.  W.  B.  Madison,  1862;  Salis- 
bury Mason,  1863-64;  George  D.  Wood, 
1865;  Volney  W.  Caukin,  1866;  George  D. 
Wood,  1867';  Oliver  I.  Watkins,  1868-70; 
Jerome  A.  Duga,  1871;  Oliver  I.  Watkins, 
1872;  John  W.  Nicholson,  1873-75;  Oliver 
I.  Watkins,  1876;  Alvin  C.  Davis,  1877-78; 
Aaron  Norton,  1879-84;  Oliver  I.  Watkins, 
1885-86;  Johnson  M.  Giffin,  1887-89. 

Lowell — Cyprian  S.  Hooker,  1848;  Har- 
rison Wickham,  1849-51;  Cypiian  S.Hooker, 
1852-53;  John  Brown,  1854-56;  Cyprian  S. 
Hooker,  1857;  Jacob  Chapman,  1858;  Arvine 
Peck,  1859;  Charles  B.  Carter,  1860-63; 
Almon  M.  Elsworth,  1864-69;  Robert  Hun- 
ter, Jr.,  1870;  Edmund  Lee,  1871;  Simeon 
Hunt,  1872;  Charles  R.  Hine,  1873;  Rob- 
ert Hunter,  Jr.,  1874-77;  Almon  M.  Els- 
worth, 1878;  Leonard  Hunt,  1879-80;  Jarvis 
C.  Train,  1881-82;  Milton  C.  Barber,  1883; 
Henry  Mitchell,  1884;  Leonard  H.  Hunt, 
1885;  Henry  Mitchell,  1886-87;  Augustus 
W.  Weekes,  1888-89 

Nelson  —  George  Hoyle,  1855;  Unas 
Stout,  1856;  Adolphus  L.  Skinner,  1856- 
60;  Benjamin  F.  DeCou,  1861;  Adolphus 
L.  Skinner,  1862;  Barton  Eddy,  1863; 
Nicholas  R.  Hill,  1864-67;  David  B.  Stout, 
1868;  Henry  C.  Russell,  1869;  Mindrus  H. 
Whitney,  1870-75;  David  B.  Stout,  1876; 
Henry  C.  Russell,  1877;  Albert  D.  Eldridge, 
I878;  John  Berridge,  1879-84;  Edgar  L. 
Phelps,  1885-87;  John  Berridge,  1888; 
Fred.  Hubbard,  1889. 

Oakfield— Thomas  Spencer,  1849;  Harry 
McArthur,  1850  53;  Thomas  Spencer,  1854; 
Harry  McArthur,  1855-57;  Richard  L. 
Wells,  1858-59;  John  Davis,  i860;  William 


R.  Davis,  1861-64;  Rufin  Caukin,  1865; 
William  R.  Davis,  1866-74;  Harry  McAr- 
thur, 1875-76;  William  Brown,  1877;  Wil- 
liam R.  Davis,  1878;  William  Brown,  1879; 
Neil  Stewart,  1880-82;  H.  E.  Rowley,  1883; 
H.  A.  Rowley,  1884;  Nelson  B.  Rich, 
1885-86;  Neil  Stewart,  1887;  Edward  H. 
Jones,  1888-89. 

yc  Paris — Joel  Guild,  1839;  James  A.  Davis, 
1840;  Foster  Kelly,  1841;  Hiram  H.  Allen, 
1842;  Stephen  Hinsdill,  1843;  James  A. 
Davis,  1844;  Clinton  Shoemaker,  1845; 
James  A.  Davis,  1846;  Benjamin  F.  Free- 
man, 1847;  William  S.  Parsons,  1848-49; 
Sluman  S.  Bailey,  1850-51;  James  A.  Davis, 
1852;  Sluman  S  Bailey,  1853-54;  Timothy 
S.Smith,  1855;  Hiram  H.Allen,  1856;  Timo- 
thy S.  Smith,  1857-58;  Sluman  S.  Bailey, 
1859-60;  Timothy  S.  Smith,  1861-62;  Sam- 
uel M.  Garfield,  1863-65;  Timothy  S.  Smith, 
il&c^Tsaac  D.  Davis,  1867;  Horace  Hen- 
shaw,  1868;  John  P.  Wykes,  1869;  Samuel 
L.  Garfield,  1870-72;  Wright  C.  Allen,  1873; 
Samuel  Langdon,  1874-75;  Christian  P. 
Friend,  1876-77;  jBamuel  Langdon,  1878; 
Jerome  E.  Phillips,  1879;  Christian  P. 
Friend,  1880-82;  Jerome  E.  Phillips,  1883- 
84;  HugoB.  Rathbun,  1885;  Everett  Hurd, 
1886-87;  Jerome  E.  Phillips,  1888;  Fremont 
E.  Skeels,  1889. 

Plainfield — Zenas  G.  Winsor,  1838;  Col- 
lins Leach,  1839-40;  Ezra  Whitney,  1841; 
Gideon  H.  Gordon,  1842;  A.Watson,  1843- 
44;  H.  C.  Smith,  1845-46;  William  Thorn- 
ton, 1847;  Chester  Wilson,  Jr.,  1848;  Henry 
C.  Smith,  1849-52;  Peter  B.  Wilson,  1853; 
John  Hamilton,  1854-55;  H.  C.  Smith, 
1856-58;  James  K.  Morris,  1859-60;  H.  C. 
Smith,  1861-66;  Austin  Richardson,  1867- 
68;  Horace  Konkle,  1869-75;  H.  D.  Plumb, 
1876;  Horace  Konkle,  1877;  Henry  D. 
Plumb,  1878-79;  Nathaniel  Rice,  1880-88; 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  1889. 

Solon — Edward  Jewell,  1857-58;  Nicholas 
R.  Hill,  1859;  Edward  Jewell,  1860-61; 
Nicholas  R.  Hill,  1862;  Edward  Jewell, 
1863;  Edward  Pryce.  1864;  Oliver  P.  Jewell, 
1865;  John  J.  Dean,  1866;  Reuben  W. 
Jewell,  1867;  Mindrus  H.  Whitney,  1868; 
Asel  B.  Fairchild,  1869-70;  Benjamin  Fair- 
child,  1 871;  Edward  Pryce,  1872-77;  Asel 
B.  Fairchild,  1878-79;  Oliver  R.  Lewis, 
1880-82;  Albert  G.  Rose,  1883;  Jeremiah 
Payne,  1884-87;  Edmund  C.  Woodworth, 
1888-89. 

Sparta — Lewis  W.  Purdy,  1846-47;  Jona- 
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than  E.  Nash,  1848;  Lewis  W.  Purdy, 
1849;  Horace  McNitt,  1850;  Jonathan  E. 
Nash,  1851-52;  Caleb  Amidon,  1853;  Jona- 
than E.  Nash,  1854-56;  Sidney  McNitt, 
1857;  Jonathan  E.  Nash,  1858;  Ira  Blan- 
chard,  1859-60;  Jacob  Spangenberg,  1861- 
62;  Ira  Blanchard,  1863;  Christopher  C. 
Hinman,  1864;  Rufus  Payne,  1865;  Sidney 
McNitt,  1866-67;  Volney  W.  Caukin,  1868- 
71;  Christopher  C.  Hinman  1872-74;  Jona- 
than E.  Nash,  1875-76;  John  Manchester, 
1877;  Jonathan  E.  Nash,  1878;  Christopher 
C.  Hinman,  1879-80;  Rezin  A.  Maynard, 
,1881-82;  James  B.  Taylor,  1883;  Christo- 
pher C.  Hinman,  1884;  Avonley  E.  Roberts, 
1885-88;  Leslie  E.  Paige,  1889. 

Spencer — Freeman  Van  Winkle,  1861; 
Thomas  Spencer,  1862;  Charles  S.  De  Con, 
1863-64;  Charles  D.  Spencer,  1865;  Jacob 
Van  Zandt,  1866;  Matthew  B.  Hatch,  1867- 
73;  Jacob  Van  Zandt,  1874;  Scott  Gris- 
wold, 1875-78;  John  Moran,  1879-80; 
Michael  Ward,  1881;  John  Moran,  1882; 
Scott  Griswold,  1883-84;  Volney  F.  Cowles, 
1885;  Scott  Griswold,  1886-88;  James 
Ward,  1889. 

Tyrone — Uriah  Chubb,  1855-60;  Albert 
Clute,  1 861;  Milan  L.  Squires,  1862;  Joseph 
Keyes,  1863-64;  Uriah  Chubb,  1865-67; 
Charles  T.  Smith,  1868;  James  M.  Arm- 
strong, 1869-71;  Augustus  C.  Ayres,  1872; 
Henry  C.  Wylie,  1873-74;  Henry  J.  Bar- 
rett, 1875-76;  Henry  H.  Wylie,  1877; 
^George  Hemsley,  1878-80;  George  Snyder, 
1881-86;  William  W.  Fenton,  1887-88; 
George  Snyder,  1889. 

Vergennes — Rodney  Robinson,  1838; 
John  M.  Fox,  1839;  John  J.  Devendorf, 
1840;  Alanson  K.  Shaw,  1841;  Thompson 
I.  Daniels,  1842-44;  Arba  Richards,  1845; 
Henry  M.  Brown,  1846-47;  John  B.  Shear, 
J1848;  Thompson  I.  Daniels,  1849;  Morgan- 
Lyon,  1850;  Lucas  Robinson,  1851-52; 
Orlando  J.  O' Dell,  1853-55;  Philip  W.  Fox, 
1856;  Thompson  I.  Daniels,  1857-58;  Silas 
A.  Yerkes,  1859-60;  Alex.  McLean,  1861- 
62;  Jacob  W.  Walker,  1863-89. 

Walker — Lovell  Moore,  1838-39;  Eben- 
ezer  Davis,  1840-41;  James  Davis,  1842-43; 
Isaac  Turner,  1844;  James  Davis,  1845-46; 
John  Potter,  1847;  Silas  Hall,  ,1848;  John 
Potter,  1849-50;  William  A.  Tryon,  18.51- 
52;  Curtis  Porter,  1853;  Milo  White, 
1854-58;  William  C.  Davidson,  1859;  Milo 
White,  i860;  Charles  H.  Leonard,  1861-62; 


Jeffrey  C.  Champlin,  1863;  Henry  C.  Hog- 
adone,  1864-65;  Horace  McNitt,  1866; 
Jeffrey  Champlin,  1867;  Ezra  A.  Hebard, 
1868-74;  Abiel  A.  Wilson,  1875;  PerleyW. 
Johnson,  1876;  Abiel  A.  Wilson,  1877;  Ezra 
A.  Hebard,  1878-79;  Abiel  A.  Wilson,  1880- 
81;  Perley  W.  Johnson,  1882;  Abiel  A. 
Wilson,  1883-86;  John  Kinney,  1887-89. 

Wyoming  —  William  R.  Godwin,  1848- 
51  ;  Nicholas  Shoemaker,  1852-54;  Egbert 
Dewey,  1855;  Ebenezer  Davis,  1856;  Nich- 
olas Shoemaker,  1857;  Horatio  N.  Ball, 
1 858- 59;  Job  Whitney,  i860;  Ebenezer 
Davis,  1861-62;  Job  Whitney,  1863;  Hor- 
ace O.  Webster,  1864;  D wight  Rankin, 
1865;  Joseph  Blake,  1866;  Ebenezer  Davis, 
1867;  Augustine  Godwin,  1868;  John  T. 
Emmons,  1869-70;  Augustine  Godwin,  1871; 
Salisbury  Mason,  1872-75;  Clinton  D. 
Shoemaker,  1876-77;  William  K.  Emmons, 
1878;  William  H.  Nearpass,  1879;  Augustine 
Godwin,  1880-84;  Clinton  D.  Shoemaker, 
1885-86;  Nichol  D.  Emmons,  1887-89. 

City  of  Grand  Rapids  at  Large — Henry 
R.  Williams,  1850;  Truman  H.  Lyon, 
Boardman  Noble,  1851-52;  David  Caswell, 
Isaac  Turner,  1853;  Ralph  W.  Cole,  John 
W.  Peirce,  1854;  Lewis  Porter,  Martin  L. 
Sweet,  Isaac  Turner,  1855;  David  S.  Leav- 
itt,  David  Caswell,  Charles  C.  Comstock, 
1856. 

First  Ward — Amos  Rathbone,  1857;  John 
Clancy,  1858;  John  McConnell,  1859;  Wil- 
liam H.  Godfroy,  i860;  John  McConnell, 
1861-68;  Arthur  Wood,  1869-71;  Patrick  J. 
Britton,  1872-73;  Arthur  Wood,  1874;  Pat- 
rick J.  Britton,  1875-76;  William  Riordan, 
1877;  John  Steketee,  1878-88;  Hendrikus 
Leppink,  1889. 

Second  Ward— Harry  H.  Ives,  1857; 
Robert  Hilton,  1858;  John  Almy,  1859-60; 
Henry  Grinnell,  1861-63;  Clark  C.  Sexton, 
1864;  Alonzo  Seymour,  1865-66;  Henry 
Grinnell,  1867;  George  M.  Huntly,  1868- 
70;  Ebenezer  M.  Ball,  1871-73;  William 
D.  Talford,  1874;  Jefferson  Morrison,  1875- 
76;  Robert  B.  Loomis,  1877-89. 

Third  Ward— Warren  P.  Mills,  1857; 
Ransom  C.  Luce,  1858;  Noyes  L.  Avery, 
1859;  Ezra  T.  Nelson,  1860-61;  George  C. 
Nelson,  1862;  William  N.  Cook,  1863-64; 
William  D.  Talford,  1865-66;  William  I. 
Blakely;  1867-68;  Emory  Wheelock,  1869- 
70;  William  I.  Blakely,  1871;  William  N. 
Cook,  1872-74;  George  Cook,  1875-78;  Sim- 
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eon  L.  Baldwin,    1879-83;    John  Benjamin, 
1884-89. 

Fourth  Ward— Jonathan  F.  Chubb,  1857; 
Leonard  Covell,  1858;  John  W.Williamson, 
1859-60;  Billius  Stocking,  1861-65;  John 
W.  Williamson,  1866;  Billius  Stocking, 
1867-68;  David  W.  Northrup,  1869;  Billius 
Stocking,  1870;  George  M.  Huntlv,  1871; 
John  B.  Colton,  1872;  George  A.  Field, 
1873-74;  George  M.  Huntly,  1875;  Harry 
H.  Ives,  1876-80;  Myron  E.  Pierce,  1881; 
Harry  H.  Ives,  1882-86;  William  D.  Frost, 
1887-89. 

Fifth  Ward— James  N.  Davis,  1857;  Phi- 
lander H.  Bowman,  185^;  James  N.  Davis, 
1859;  William  Hovey,  i860;  Charles  W. 
WTarrell,  1861;  George  R.  Pierce,  1862-63; 
Frederick  W.  Fitch,  1864;  George  W.  Gay,' 
1865-67;  Bernard  F.  Shinkman,  1868-69'; 
James  N.  Davis,  1870;  Jared  Wells,  1871- 
72;  George  W.  Betts,  1873;  Adolphus  L. 
Skinner,  1874-77;  William  A.  Brown,  1878- 
81;  Adolphus  L.  Skinner,  1882-85;  Simon 
Sullivan,  1886-89. 

Sixth  Ward— Erastus  Clark,  1871;  Isaac 
Simmons,  1872;  Peter  C.  Schickell,  1873- 
74;  Billius  Stocking,  1875;  Isaac  Simmons, 
1876-84;  Peter  C.  Schickell,  1885-88;  Jacob 
A.  Smits,  1889. 

Seventh  Ward — Lewis  Martin,  187 1 ;  John 
W.  Williamson,  1872-74;  Lewis  Martin, 
l875"77;  ^a  Currier,  1878;  Lewis  Martin, 
1879;  Ira  Currier,  1880-82;  Henry  O.  Scher- 
merhorn,  1883-89. 

Eighth  Ward— James  N.  Davis,  1871-77; 
Madison  J.  Ulrich,  1878;  James  N.  Davis, 
1879-85;  Madison  J.  Ulrich,  1886;  Robert 
E.  Courtney,  1887-89. 

^  Since  the  establishment  in  1877  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  City  Board  of  Review  and 
Equalization  the  members  of  that  Board 
(list  given  in  another  chapter)  have  been 
likewise  members  of  the  Kent  County  Board 
of  Supervisors. 


BILLIUS  STOCKING  was  born  in 
Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
June  12,  1808.  His  parents  were  Billius 
and  Patience  (Grey)  Stocking,  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  the  former  born  in  1779,  the 
latter  in  1777.  In  the  fall  of  1833,  he,  with 
his  brother  Daniel  C,  came  to  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,      and      in      May,      1834,      came 


through  on  foot  from  that  place  to  Grand 
Rapids,  sleeping  two  nights  in  the  woods, 
and  one  night  at  Gull  Prairie,  on  the  way 
hither.      They  staid  here  two  weeks,  mean- 
time   visiting  Grand  Haven;     returned    to 
St.  Joseph  on  foot;  thence  went  by  schooner 
to  Chicago,  and  from  there  went  to  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  near  which  place  Mr.  Stocking  pur- 
chased   160    acres    of    land.       They    then 
returned  to  the  east,   spending  about  four 
weeks  in  the  journey.      In  the  fall  of  1836 
Mr.  Stocking  again  started  for  Grand  Rap- 
ids, coming  by  water  to  Fairport,  Ohio,  and 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot,    reaching  this 
city  in  November.      During  the  next  winter 
he  chopped  wood  and  split  rails,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1837  settled  upon  the  place  where 
he  now  lives,  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 23,  Town  7  North,  Range  12  West,  for 
which  he  paid  the  State  $3  per  acre  when  it 
afterward  came  into  market,  and  which  he 
soon  improved  by  clearing  fifty  acres.      It  is 
now   a  part  of  the  city  of   Grand    Rapids. 
From  it,  without  compass,  he  and  his  brother 
ran  a  road  southeast  to  Bridge,  street,  which 
is  now  Stocking  street — named  for  him.     In 
the  township    organization,  before  the  city 
days,  Mr.  Stocking  was  Treasurer  of  Walker, 
from  1843  to  1846,  inclusive,  and  also  served 
two  terms  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.      In  the 
city  he  has    served    as    Supervisor   for   his 
ward,     in    all,   no    less  than     seven    terms. 
Until  he  recently  retired  from  public  respon- 
sibilities   under    the    weight     of    advanced 
years,  he  was  also  usually  filling  some  other 
position    of   official    trust,    especially  those 
pertaining  to  schools,  in  which  he  has  taken 
great    interest.      He   has   also   been    Under 
Sheriff  of  Kent  county  for  one  term.      Since 
1&53  he.  has  given  much  time  to  land  explor- 
ations and  locations  for  purchase  or  settle- 
ment in  the  northern  portion  of  this  Peninsula 
of  Michigan.     Mr.  Stocking  married,  Decem- 
ber   5,    1838,    Mary    Hunt,    who   was  born 
June  20,  18 1 8,  in  Halifax,  Vermont.      They 
have  resided  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
same    location.      Of    five    children   born   to 
them,    two     are     now     living.       The    elder 
daughter  married   John  Widdicomb.      Mr. 
Stocking  is  one  of   the  very  few  surviving 
pioneers;  and,  at  upward  of  four-score  years, 
having  seen,  and  been  a  part  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  Grand  Rapids  from  its  wild- 
wood  days,  none  have  a  surer  place  than  he 
in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  its  people. 
[See  page  107]. 
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ADOLPHUS  L.  SKINNER  was  born 
at  Pierpont,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New 
York,  January  27,  1834,  and  came  to  Jack- 
son county,  Michigan,  in  the  spring  of  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools, 
and  Michigan  Central  college  when  that 
institution  was  located  at  Spring  Arbor,  in 
Jackson  county.  He  came  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids in  1 85 1,  but  returned  to  Jackson  county 
in  the  spring  of  1852,  remaining  there  attend- 
ing and  teaching  school  until  the  fall  of 
1854,  when  he  came  back  to  Kent  county, 
and  purchased  from  the  Government  280 
acres  of  land  in  the  township  of  Nelson. 
There  he  lived,  working  on  his  farm  sum- 
mers and  teaching  school  winters  until 
March  23,  1863,  when  he  moved  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  has  since  been  a  resident  of 
this  city.  January  1,  1861,  he  married 
Lucinda  A.  Provin,  of  Cannon  township, 
who  died  in  this  city  May  21,  1881,  at  the 
age  of  42  years.  Three  sons  were  born  to 
them,  of  whom  the  eldest  died  at  six  years 
of  age,  and  the  other  two  are  living:  Harry 
J.,  aged  23,  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  and 
Mark,  aged  18,  attending  the  High  School 
in  this  city.  In  public  official  positions  the 
services  of  Mr.  Skinner  have  been  often 
called  for  and  zealously  rendered.  During 
his  residence  in  Nelson  he  was  Supervisor 
of  the  township  for  six  years.  In  i860  he 
was  appointed  an  Assistant  United  States 
Marshal,  and  took  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus in  the  north  half  of  Kent  county.  Later, 
in  this  city,  he  has  held  the  offices  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  Supervisor  many  terms, 
Alderman  for  his  Ward,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  several  terms,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Review  and  Equalization.  On  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  he  has  served  in  all  nineteen 
years,  and  is  the  present  year  (1889)  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Since  coming  to  this 
city  Mr.  Skinner  has  been  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  war  claims,  and  in  real  estate 
and  insurance  business.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  titles  to  real  estate  and  looking  up 
tax  matters,  his  long  experience  has  made 
him  an  expert.  In  1872  he  platted  an  addi- 
tion of  forty  acres  in  the  Fifth  Ward  of  this 
city,  and  built  for  himself  a  family  residence 
on  Plainfield  avenue,  where  he  has  lived  for 
the  past  eighteen  years — a  bustling,  active, 
neighborly,  public- spirited  man  and  citizen, 
enjoying  the  respect  and  warm  good  will  of 
all  about  him. 


SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    THE    POOR. 

These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  During  the  first  four  or 
five  years  after  settlement  no  public  provis- 
ion was  made  in  Grand  Rapids  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  The  pioneers  were 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  the  unfortunate 
amongst  them  usually  found  sympathy  and 
care.  But  in  April,  1839,  the  town  voted 
to  raise  $300  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
It  is  presumable  that  the  financial  revulsion 
of  1837  brought  about  the  resort  to  public 
aid.  In  the  earlier  days  the  practice  was  to 
"farm  out"  the  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder 
for  their  care.  At  first  each  town  took  care 
of  its  own.  In  May,  1849,  the  County 
Superintendents  advertised  for  sealed  pro- 
posals for  keeping  and  clothing  the  paupers 
of  the  county  until  the  first  of  November 
following.  This  advertisement  was  signed 
by  George  Coggeshall,  William  G.  Henry 
and  Jonathan  F.  Chubb  as  Superintendents. 
In  1855  the  county  purchased  its  Poor 
Farm,  on  Section  16  in  Paris— 80  acres  of 
land,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,  and  the  paupers 
were  moved  there  December  1,  1855.  The 
farm  is  now  much  enlarged  and  improved; 
and  there  the  poor  of  the  county  are 
well  cared  for.  The  following  have 
served  as  County  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor:  1854 — Jonn  M.  Fox,  Solomon  L. 
Withey,  Wilder  D.  Foster.  1855—  J. 
M.  Fox,  S.  S.  Bailey,  Solomon  L. 
Withey.  1856  —  Curtis  Porter,  William 
Parsons,  Thompson  Sinclair.  1857-58 — C. 
Porter,  Wm.  Parsons,  Aaron  Dikeman. 
1859-60-61  —  Leonard  Covell,  Timothy 
S.  Smith,  George  W.  Allen.  1862-63 — 
Hiram  H.  Allen,  Curtis  Porter,  George 
W.  Allen.  1865-66-67-68  — Hiram  H. 
Allen,  Ebenezer  Anderson,  William  Bemis. 
1869-70-71  — William  Leppig,  Samuel 
Scudder,  John  Steketee.  1872-73-74  — 
W.  Leppig,  J.  Steketee,  Riley  Smith. 
1874 — W.  Leppig,  Riley  Smith,  Reuben  H. 
Smith.  1875-76-77-78 — Moses  V.  Aldrich, 
Reuben  H.  Smith,  Riley  Smith.  1879— R. 
H.  Smith,  Asa  W.  Meech,  W.  L.  Coffin- 
berry.  1880--W.  L.  Coffinberry,  R.  H. 
Smith,  A.  W.  Meech.  1881-82-83— W.  L. 
Coffinberry,  R.  H.  Smith,  S.  M.  Pearsall. 
1884-85-86-87— W.  L.  Coffinberry,  R.  H. 
Smith,  A.  W.Wech.  1888— W.  L.  Coffin- 
berry, Nelson  B.  Rich,  A.  W.  Meech. 
1889— A.  W.  Meech,  N.  B.  Rich,  David 
Lankester. 
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MOSES  V.  ALDRICH,  prominent  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  business 
circles  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  born  at  Mace- 
don,  Ontario  county,  New  York,  September 
13,  1829.  His  education  was  only  such  as 
could  be  obtained  at  the  common  schools  of 
his  boyhood  days.  His  father,  Stephen  H. 
Aldrich,  moved  to  Michigan  in  1836.  Soon 
afterward  Moses  was  in  the  employ  of  a 
railroad  company,  working  faithfully  to  earn 
his  own  subsistence  and  to  contribute  to 
that  of  his  father's  family.  A  few  years 
later  he  entered  a  dry  goods  store  at  Plym- 
outh, Michigan,  as  a  clerk.  While  still  a 
youth  he  attracted  all  who  knew  him  by  his 
affability,  his  obliging  disposition,  and  his 
strict  integrity.  About  1852  he  was  pro- 
moted to  partnership  in  the  firm  of  J.  S. 
Scattergood  &  Co.,  a  fact  which  amply 
testifies  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
employers.  Glancing  at  this  beginning  and 
through  his  uniformly  successful  career,  the 
fact  becomes  apparent  that  Mr.  Aldrich  was 
essentially  a  self-made  man.  In  1855  he 
disposed  of  his  business  at  Plymouth  and 
came  to  Grand  Rapids,  entering  into  part- 
nership with  his  wife's  father,  William  B. 
Ledyard,  in  the  manufacture  of  fanning 
mills  and  milk  safes.  This  business  grew 
to  large  proportions,  and  its  products  sup- 
plied the  market  in  a  large  part  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Aldrich  was  active 
manager  of  the  concern,  and  pushed  it  with 
extraordinary  vigor  and  success.  In  i860 
was  organized  the  banking  house  of  Led- 
yard &  Aldrich,  in  which  Mr.  Aldrich 
continued  as  a  partner  until  1862.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1 87 1,  he  opened  a  private  banking 
house  and  continued  in  this  business  until 
his  death.  After  his  death  this  enterprise 
was  merged  in  the  Grand  Rapids  National 
Bank,  by  reorganization.  Mr.  Aldrich' s 
intuitive  judgment  of  men  and  affairs,  his 
thorough  integrity,  and  his  fine  executive 
ability,  commanded  public  attention,  and 
he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  the  city  for  three 
consecutive  terms,  in  1868-69-70.      He  had 


a  habit  of  close  watchfulness,  as  untiring  in 
public  as  in  private  affairs,  and  he  won  gen- 
eral commendation  in  his  official  acts.  From 
1875  until  his  death  he  served  as  County 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  an  office  ac- 
cepted purely  out  of  kindness  of  heart  to 
the  unfortunate  and  suffering.  The  County 
Poor  House  may  be  rightly  called  his  crown- 
ing charity.  When  asked  why  he  should 
give  his  valuable  time  so  persistently  to  this 
distasteful  work,  he  replied  that  it  was  to 
satisfy  himself  that  abuse  should  not  be 
added  to  the  ills  already  visited  on  the 
helpless  and  imbecile  inmates  of  this  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Aldrich  was  stern  in  justice. 
It  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  his  life  to 
give  advice  and  assistance  to  young  men  of 
spirit  and  ambition.  He  had  been  poor 
himself,  he  said,  and  he  knew  how  hard 
was  the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  small  patience  with  the  shiftless  poor, 
refusing  aid  to  such  except  in  cases  of  des- 
titution. Though  a  stanch  Republican, 
Mr.  Aldrich  was  not  ambitious  politically. 
Such  offices  of  local  trust  as  he  was  persuaded 
to  hold  were  accepted  for  the  public  good 
and  not  for  personal  aggrandizement.  He 
loved  the  place  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
home,  and  he  entered  into  all  its  enterprises 
with  indefatigable  and  fearless  zeal.  The 
prosperity  of  Grand  Rapids  to-day  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  sound  judgment  and 
untiring  energy  of  her  pioneers,  her  early 
"city  fathers."  One  by  one  these  able  men 
are  dropping  from  the  ranks,  and  the  record 
of  their  lives  is  preserved  for  their  pos- 
terity. On  the  list  of  these  the  name  of 
Moses  V.  Aldrich  will  ever  have  a  foremost 
stand.  The  pathos  of  an  early  death  accrues 
to  him.  He  was  cut  down  in  the  prime  of 
his  manly  success,  at  the  age  of  only  fifty 
years.  He  died  December  8,  1879,  leaving 
a  wife,  two  grown  daughters  and  two  sons. 
The  wish  of  his  heart  was  not  fulfilled — 
"that  he  might  live  to  see  his  dear  boys 
men. " 
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THE    CITY    ADMINISTRATION. 


The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  constitute  the 
Common  Council,  which  is  the  legislative 
body  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  To  enter 
into  detailed  description  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  several  officers  is  unnecessary, 
inasmuch  as  the  statutes  and  ordinances  are 
open  for  the  perusal  of  every  citizen.  But 
of  the  Aldermen  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
addition  to  their  duties  in  Council  they  are 
inspectors  of  registration  and  election;  are 
conservators  of  the  peace  and  may  order 
arrests  of  violators  of  State  or  City  laws; 
are  not  to  hold  any  other  office  of  which  fees 
or  salary  are  paid  by  the  city,  and  are  not 
to  be  interested  in  any  city  contract.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  city  official  lists  from  1850 
to  1889: 

1850 — Mayor,  Henry  R.  Williams.  Re- 
corder, Leonard  Bement.  Clerk,  Aaron  B. 
Turner.  Treasurer,  Eiastus  Hall.  Mar- 
shal, Alfred  X.  Cary.  Aldermen,  Amos 
Roberts,  Charles  W.  Taylor,  Lovell  Moore, 
Joseph  Penney,  Isaac  Turner. 

1851 — Mayor,  Ralph  W.  Cole.  Recorder, 
Franklin  Everett.  Clerk,  A.  Hosford  Smith. 
Treasurer,  Wilder  D.  Foster.  Marshal, 
Abram  W.  Pike.  Aldermen,  Amos  Roberts, 
Martin  L.  Sweet,  George  Kendall,  William 
C.  Davidson,  Loren  M.  Page. 

1852 — Mayor,  William  H.  Withey.  Re- 
corder, Leonard  Bement.  Clerk,  A.  Hos- 
ford Smith.  Treasurer,  Wilder  D.  Foster. 
Marshal,  William  C.  Davidson.  Aldermen, 
David  Caswell,  Aaron  Dikeman,  Silas  Hall, 
Jacob  Woodard,  Wilder  D.  Foster. 

1853 — Mayor,  Thomas  B.  Church.  Re- 
corder, John  F.  Godfroy.  Clerk,  Peter  R. 
L.  Peirce.  Treasurer,  William  T.  Powers. 
Marshal,  Robert  I.  Shoemaker.  Aldermen, 
Charles  Shepard,  David  Caswell,  Noyes 
L.  Avery,  Eliphalet  H.  Turner,  Ralph  W. 
Cole. 

1854 — Mayor,  Wilder  D.  Foster.  Recor- 
der, Ebenezer  S.  Eggleston.  Clerk,  Peter  R. 
L.  Peirce.     Treasurer,  William  T.  Powers. 
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Marshal,  Robert  I.  Shoemaker.  Aldermen, 
Charles  Shepard,  Martin  L.  Sweet,  Benja- 
min B.  Church,  Eliphalet  H.  Turner,  Phi- 
lander H.  Bowman. 

1855 — Mayor,  Charles  Shepard.  Re- 
corder, Lovell  Moore.  Clerk,  Peter  R.  L. 
Peirce.  Treasurer,  Edson  Fuller.  Mar- 
shal, Leonard  Covell.  Aldermen,  Alonzo 
Piatt,  Alexander  McKenzie,  William  N. 
Cook,  William  K.  Wheeler,  Philander  H. 
Bowman. 

1856 — Mayor,  John  M.  Fox.  Recorder, 
Stephen  G.  Champlin.  Clerk,  James  Blair. 
Treasurer,  Ebenezer  Anderson.  Marshal, 
Ira  S.  Hatch.  Aldermen,  Thompson  Sin- 
clair, Harry  H.  Ives,  George  W.  Allen, 
James  P.  Littieneld,  Lucius  Patterson. 

1857 — Mayor,  William  T.  Powers.  Re- 
corder (two  years),  Stephen  G.  Champlin. 
Clerk,  Charles  B.  Benedict.  Treasurer, 
Ebenezer  Anderson.  Marshal,  D.  S.  T. 
Weller.  Aldermen,  Warren  P.  Mills,  Harry 
H.  Ives^  Amos  Rathbone,  Jonathan  F. 
Chubb,  James  N.  Davis,  John  Clancy,  Rob- 
ert Hilton,  Ransom  C.  Luce,  Leonard 
Covell,  Philander  H,  Bowman.  [The  re- 
vised charter  of  1857  increased  the  number 
of  Aldermen  from  one  to  two  in  each  Ward.  ] 

j 858— Mayor,  Gilbert  M.  McCray.  Re- 
corder, Stephen  G.  Champlin.   Clerk,  Charles 

B.  Benedict.  Treasurer,  Francis  Vogt. 
Marshal,  George  C.  Evans.  Aldermen, 
John  McConnell,  John  Almy,  Noyes  L. 
Avery,  John  W.  Williamson,  James  N. 
Davis,  John  Clancy,  Robert  Hilton,  Ran- 
som C.  Luce,  Leonard  Covell,  Philander 
H.  Bowman. 

1859 — Mayor,  George  K.  Johnson.  Re- 
corder, Charles  P.  Calkins.  Clerk,  Evert 
M.  Doubleday.  Treasurer,  Adolphus  F. 
Rau.  Marshal,  Leonard  Snyder.  Alder- 
men, John  Clancy,  Harry  H.  Ives,  Ransom 

C.  Luce,  William  A.  Hyde,  Chester  S. 
Morey,  John  McConnell,  John  Almy,  Noyes 
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L.  Avery,  John  W.  Williamson,  James  N. 
Davis. 

[Under  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  the 
term  of  service  of  the  Aldermen  was  now 
changed  from  one  year  to  two,  and  only  five 
were  elected  each  year,  Clancy,  Ives,  Luce, 
Hyde  and  Morey  holding  over  to  constitute 
with  the  five  newly  elected  the  Council  of 
i860;  and  hence  from  this  time  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  mention  any  but  those  elected 
each  year.] 

i860 — Mayor,  Martin  L.  Sweet.  Re- 
corder, Charles  P.  Calkins.  Clerk,  Evert 
M.  Doubleday.  Treasurer,  Paul  Steketee. 
Marshal,  James  Cavanaugh.  Aldermen, 
Charles  L.  Henderson,  Elijah  D.  Waters, 
Alfred  X.  Cary,  Leonard  Covell,  Isaac 
Turner. 

1 861 — Mayor,  George  H.  White.  Re- 
corder (two  years),  John  W.  Champlin. 
Clerk,  Charles  W.  Eaton.  Treasurer,  Noah 
Stevens.  Marshal,  Leonard  Snyder.  Alder- 
men, William  H.  Godfroy,  James  F.  Grove, 
Henry  S.  Smith,  John  T.  Elliott,  Martinus 
Keator. 

1862 — Mayor,  George  H.  White.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Eaton.  Treasurer,  Noah  Ste- 
vens. Marshal,  Leonard  Snyder.  Alder- 
men, Israel  L.  Crittenden,  George  M.  Hunt- 
ly,  Ransom  C.  Luce,  John  R.  Long, 
Newton  T.  Smith. 

1863 — Mayor,  Charles  C.  Comstock.  Re- 
corder (two  years),  Charles  P.  Calkins. 
Clerk,  William  H.  Powers.  Treasurer, 
Noah  Stevens.  Marshal,  Francis  Box- 
heimer.  Aldermen,  William  H.  Godfroy, 
Robert  Davidson,  William  H.  Stewart, 
Alexander  Milmine,  Thomas  Doran. 

1864  —  Mayor,  Charles  C.  Comstock. 
Clerk,  George  W.  Thayer.  Treasurer,  J. 
Frederic  Baars.  Marshal,  Henry  Bremer. 
Aldermen,  Julius  Houseman,  George  C. 
Fitch,  Ransom  C.  Luce,  Lowell  Hall, 
George  R.  Pierce. 

1865— Mayor,  Wilder  D.  Foster.  Re- 
corder (two  years),  John  T.  Miller.  Clerk, 
Edwin  Baxter.  Treasurer,  J.  Frederic 
Baars.  Marshal,  Buel  H.  Babcock.  Alder- 
men, William  Riordan,  David  P.  Clay, 
Edward  Mohl  (to  fill  vacancy),  Simeon  L. 
Baldwin,  Franklin  B.  Day,  Isaac  Turner 
(to  fill  vacancy),  Charles  G.  Brinsmaid, 
Charles  W.  Warrell  (to  fill  vacancy). 

1866— Mayor,  Wilder  D.  Foster.  Clerk, 
Robert  Wilson.  Treasurer,  J.  Frederic 
Baars.    Marshal,  Buel  H.  Babcock.    Alder- 


men, Julius  Houseman,  Burton  C.  Saun- 
ders, Ransom  C.  Luce,  Joseph  H.  Tomp- 
kins, Francillo  Hall. 

1867 — Mayor,  John  W.  Champlin.  Re- 
corder,    Birney   Hoyt.       Clerk,     Benjamin 

F.  Sliter.  Treasurer,  J.  Frederic  Baars. 
Marshal,  Ebenezer  Anderson.  Aldermen, 
Dennis  W.  Bryan,  Simeon  L.  Baldwin, 
Harry  H.  Ives,  William  Widdicomb,  Adol- 
phus  L.  Skinner. 

1868— Mayor,  Moses  V.  Aldrich.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  J.  Fred- 
eric Baars.  Marshal,  Miles  S.  Adams, 
Aldermen,  Julius  Houseman,  Burton  C. 
Saunders,  Ransom  C.  Luce,  Isaac  Turner, 
Chester  S.  Morey. 

1869 — Mayor,  Moses  V.  Aldrich.  Re- 
corder (two  years),  Birney  Hoyt.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  James  D. 
Lyon.  Marshal,  Allen  P.  Collar.  Alder- 
men, Thomas  Smith,  Harry  H.  Ives,  Simeon 
L.  Baldwin,  Alexander  Milmine,  Thomas 
Doran. 

1870 — Mayor,  Moses  V.  Aldrich.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  J.  Frederic 
Baars.  Marshal,  Allen  .P.  Collar.  Alder- 
men, John  S.  Farr,  Henry  Spring,  William 
Greulich;  Adolph  Leitelt,  Daniel  E.  Little. 

1 87 1 — Mayor,  Leonard  H.  Randall.  Re- 
corder (four  years),  G.  Chase  Godwin. 
Clerk,  Charles  W.  Warrell.  [This  3'ear  the 
term  of  Clerk  was  extended  to  two  years.] 
Treasurer,  J.  Frederic  Baars.  Marshal, 
Allen  P.  Collar.  Aldermen,  John  Grady, 
Thomas  Smith,  Henry  Miller  (one  year), 
George  G.  Steketee,  John  A.  S.  Verdier, 
Peter  Granger,  John  Dale  (one  year),  James 
R.  Lamoreaux  (one  year),  David  Lemon, 
Alexander  Milmine,  Thomas  Doran.  [This 
year  the  number  of  wards  was  increased 
from  five  to  eight.] 

1872 — Mayor,  Julius  Houseman.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.-  Treasurer,  J.  Fred- 
eric Baars.  Marshal,  James  D.  Lyon. 
Aldermen,  Dennis  W.  Bryan,  John  Ken- 
dall, Simeon  L.  Baldwin,  Adolph  Leitelt, 
Robert  B.  Woodcock,  John  French,  Samuel 
O.  Dishman,  William  H.  Powers. 

1873 — Mayor,  Peter  R.  L.  Peirce.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  J.  Frederic 
Baars.  Marshal,  Thomas  Doran.  Alder- 
men, John  Grady,  Thomas  Smith,  George 

G.  Steketee,  John  A.  S.  Verdier,  Ichabod 
L.  Quimby,  Frederick  T.  Little,  Alexander 
Milmine,  Peter  Weirich. 

1874— Mayor,  Julius  Houseman.      Clerk, 
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Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  J.  Fred- 
eric Baars.  Marshal,  Thomas  Doran.  Al- 
dermen, Patrick  J.  O'Neil,  John  Kendall, 
Wilham  B.  Remington,  Frederick  Leitelt, 
Burton  C.  Saunders,  John  French,  Samuel 
Q.  Dishman,  Alfred  Crawford. 
..  1875— Mayor,  Peter  R.  L.  Peirce.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  Leonard 
H*  Randall.  Marshal,  Thomas  Doran. 
Aldermen,  John  Grady,  Charles  W.  Calkins, 
Lewis  W.  Heath,  Charles  A.  Hilton,  Sam- 
uel A.  Hogeboom,  Isaiah  Stewart,  Alexan- 
der Milmine,  Peter  Weirich.  [The  office 
of  Recorder  was  abolished  in  1875.] 

1876 — Mayor,  Peter  R.  L.  Peirce.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  Leonard 
H.  Randall.  Marshal,  Thomas  Doran. 
Aldermen,  Patrick  H.  O'Neil,  Orson  A. 
Ball,  George  G.  Steketee,  Frederick  Loett- 
gert,  Robert  B.  Woodcock,  James  Patter- 
son, Henry  M.  Cad  well,  Alfred  Crawford. 

1877- — Mayor,  George  W,  Thayer.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  Leonard 
H.  Randall.  Marshal,  George  E.  Kenning. 
Aldermen,  John  DeGraaf,  Charles  E.  Olney, 
Philip  M.  Graff,  Adolph  Leitelt,  Samuel  A. 
Hogeboom,  Isaac  F.  Lamoreaux,  S.  O. 
Dishman,  Peter  Weirich. 

1878 — Mayor,  Henry  S.  Smith.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  Crawford 
Angell.  Marshal,  Isaac  Sigler.  Aldermen, 
John  L.  Curtissj  Orson  A.  Ball,  John  L. 
Shaw,  George  Thomson,  Joseph  N.  Fisher, 
Adelmer  D.  Plumb,  John  Lindsey,  Thomas 
Doran. 

1879 — Mayor,  Francis  Letellier.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  William 
Sears.  Marshal,  Richard  A.  Stack.  Alder- 
men, John  DeGraff,  John  Perry,  John 
Benjamin,  Adolph  Leitelt,  Samuel  A. 
Hogeboom,  David  Winter,  Robert  Swain, 
William  A.  Hayes. 

1880 — Mayor,  Henry  S.  Smith.  Clerk, 
Charles  W.  Warrell.  Treasurer,  Edwin 
Hoyt,  Jr.  Marshal,  Richard  A.  Stack. 
Aldermen,  John  Grady,  Nathaniel  A.  Earle, 
Daniel  F.  Thurston,  Joseph  B.  Griswold, 
Burton  C.  Saunders,  George  W.  Stanton, 
Charles  E.  Belknap,  Joseph  Schursh. 

1 88 1 — Mayor,  George  G.  Steketee.  Clerk, 
John  J.  Belknap.  Treasurer,  Edwin  Hoyt, 
Jr.  Marshal,  Richard  A.  Stack.  Alder- 
men, Charles  C.  Groger,  John  Perry,  John 
Benjamin,  William  Cartwright,  Thomas 
Nester,  Charles  I.  Howard,  Robert  B. 
Swain,  Frank  Wurzburg. 


1882— Mayor,  Edmund  B.  Dikeman, 
Clerk,  John  J.  Belknap.  Treasurer,  Homer 
W.  Nash.  Marshal,  Amos  D.  Greene. 
Aldermen,  John  Grady,  Lyman  D.  Foljett, 
Erwin  J.  Herrick,  John  Killean,  S.  A. 
Hogeboom,  George  W.  Stanton,  Anthony 
C.  Hydorn,  John  A.  Bovyer. 

1883  Mayor,  Crawford  Angell.  Clerk, 
John  J-  Belknap.  Treasurer,  Homer  W. 
Nash.  Marshal,  Amos  D.  Greene.  Alder- 
men, Gerritt  H.  De  Graff,  John  P.  Creque, 
John  Benjamin,  Charles  T.  Brenner,  Sam- 
uel A.  Hogeboom,  George  H.  Wilmot, 
Peter  Steketee,  Heman  Palmerlee,  Adrian 
Yates. 

1884 — Mayor,  Charles  E.  Belknap.  Clerk, 
John  J.  Belknap.  Treasurer,  Arthur  Meigs. 
Marshal,  Amos  D.  Greene.  Aldermen, 
John  Grady,  Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  John 
More,  George  C.  Peirce,  John  Killean,' 
Thomas  Nester,  Frederick  Saunders,  Abra- 
ham J.  Whitney,  James  Patterson,  Joseph 
Albright,  L.  L.  Launiere. 

1885 — Mayor,  John  L.  Curtiss.  Clerk, 
John  J.  Belknap.  Treasurer,  Arthur  Meigs. 
Marshal,  Thomas  Nester.  Aldermen,  Ger- 
ritt H.  De  Graff,  John  P.  Creque,  Justin 
M.  Stanly,  Hugo  Thuin,  Eugene  Rich- 
mond, Isaiah  Stewart,  John  W.  Hayward, 
George  L.  Doan. 

1886  —  Mayor,  Edmund  B.  Dikeman. 
Clerk,  John  J.  Belknap.  Treasurer,  Arthur 
Meigs.  Marshal,  Thomas  Nester.  Aldermen, 
Edward  Stein,  George  E.  Pantlind,  Emmons 
R.  Huntry,  Charles  T.  Brenner,  Frederick 
Saunders,  Paul  J.  Maris,  Andrew  Doyle, 
Louis  L.  Launiere. 

1887 — •  Mayor,  Edmund  B.  Dikeman. 
Clerk,  John  J.  Belknap.  Treasurer,  George 
R.  Perry.  Marshal,  Charles  S.  Wilson. 
Aldermen,  Gerritt  H.  DeGraff,  John  P. 
Creque,  George  H.  Davidson,  Jacob  Eisen- 
hardt,  Maurice  Shanahan,  Isaiah  Stewart, 
John  W.  Hayward,  Joseph  A.  McKee. 

1888— Mayor,  Isaac  M.  Weston.  Clerk, 
John  J.  Belknap.  Treasurer,  George  R. 
Perry.  Marshal,  Charles  S.  Wilson.  Alder- 
men, Edward  H.  Stein,  Robert  Sproul, 
Simeon  L.  Baldwin,  Edward  O'Donhell, 
Frederick  Saunders,  John  Hoogerhyde, 
Frank  A.  Rodgers,  Louis  L.  Launiere. 

1889— Mayor,  John  Killean.  Clerk,  Wil- 
liam A.  Shinkman.  Treasurer,  George  R. 
Perry,  Marshal,  Charles  S*  Wilson.  Alder- 
men, Cornelius  Stoker,  John  P.  Creque, 
Albert  E.  Yerex,  Andrew  J»  Stebbins,  Har- 
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Ian  W.  Miller,  William  H.  Stokes,  Joseph 
Emmer,  Isaac  M.  Turner  (to  fill  vacancy). 

HENRY  S.  SMITH  was  long  and  hon- 
orably associated  in  Grand  Rapids,  not  only 
with  the  commercial  enterprise  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  city,  but  with  humane  and 
charitable  works,  with  the  highest  aims  of 
citizenship,  and  broadest  sympathies  with 
the  afflicted  or  oppressed.  He  was  a  man 
of  untiring  energy  of  purpose,  great  activity, 
with  a  large  fund  of  varied  information,  and 
manifested  an  earnest  interest  in  the  per- 
plexing problems  and  leading  questions  of 
the  day.  His  acute  perceptions,  with  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  and  sweetness  of  tempera- 
ment, made  him  a  sociable  and  charming 
companion;  while  his  public  spirit  and  con- 
scientious sense  of  civic  duty  gave  to  the 
community  an  excellent  citizen.  Henry  S. 
Smith  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Herkimer 
county,  New  York,  November  u,  1820. 
While  he  was  yet  a  lad,  his  father,  Solomon 
Smith,  purchased  a  farm  and  removed  the 
family  to  Cassville,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Henry  received  only  the  limited  educational 
advantages  afforded  by  the  public  school. 
Here  he  spent  the  years  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood,  engaging  successfully  in 
several  small  enterprises,  and  finally  became 
the  owner  of  the  homestead  farm.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Smith  held  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  which  his  solid 
judgment  and  firm  sense  of  justice  estab- 
lished for  him  an  enviable  reputation.  He 
was  also  Captain  in  the  New  York  State 
Militia.  In  1858  he  came  to  Michigan  and 
settled  in  Grand  Rapids.  Here  he  began  a 
business  career  in  which  he  became  prom- 
inent by  the  purchase  of  the  Bremer  ashery, 
which  he  managed  but  a  short  time,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  saleratus. 
The  business  rapidly  increased.  A  few 
years  later  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  ware  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  became  an  extensive  jobber  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  manufacturers.  In  business 
he  was  noted  for  enterprise,  boldness,  and 
strict  integrity.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
send  out  traveling  agents  from  this  city  for 
the  sale  of  its  wares,  and  soon  his  firm  and  its 
manufactures  became  wrell  known  through- 
out the  West.  In  earlier  years  Mr.  Smith 
was  adverse  to  mingling  in  political  strug- 
gles as  a  politician;    yet  during  the  war  was 


an  earnest  Republican  and  Unionist,  and  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  same  party  for 
many  years.  His  interest  in  the  poor,  the 
untaught,  the  wronged  and  the  toiler  was 
great  and  humane.  It  was  natural  that 
many  such  should  seek  him  as  the  exponent 
and  defender  of  their  cause.  In  the  spring 
of  1878,  as  the  candidate  of  the  National 
Greenback  party,  he  was  elected  Mayor,  and 
was  again  elected  in  1880.  In  this  respon- 
sible and  honorable  position  he  was  a  stu- 
dious, painstaking  officer;  faithful  in  spirit 
to  his  constituents,  and  performing  its  duties 
with  scrupulous  and  conscientious  fidelity. 
In  1878  he  was  also  the  candidate  of  the 
same  party  for  Governor,  and,  though 
defeated,  ran  well  with  his  ticket,  receiving 
73>3I3  votes.  Individually  popular,  unsel- 
fish and  pure-minded  in  character,  desiring 
"the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number," 
and  demanding  for  all  men  justice  and 
equality,  Mr.  Smith  in  these  political  con- 
tests showed  a  personal  strength  beyond  his 
party.  The  conditions  of  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful business  life  are  exacting  and  severe. 
Intense  application,  close  and  assiduous 
attention  to  details,  early  and  late  watchful- 
ness and  labor,  tenacity  of  will,  hard  sense, 
shrewd  observation  of  facts  and  chances — 
these  are  requisite  to  win  and  keep  the  prizes 
of  such  a  career.  The  ability  and  success 
of  Mr.  Smith  as  a  business  man  show  the 
strong,  plain  qualities  of  clear-headedness 
and  will  which  formed  the  grit  and  granite 
of  his  nature.  Nor  does  the  possession  of 
such  qualities  of  business  strength  imply  a 
narrow  heart — the  contrary  is  exemplified 
in  Mr.  Smith's  life.  His  open  hand  was 
not  less  manifest  than  his  strong  and  care- 
ful grasp.  He  lived  to  give.  His  bestow- 
ments  were  constant  and  without  noise.  He 
was  essentially  domestic,  and  his  greatest 
happiness  was  that  of  home.  By  the  hearth- 
stone he  was  the  tenderest  of  fathers,  the 
kind,  sympathetic  husband  and  brother,  the 
true  friend.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  gen- 
erous hospitality  do  not  forget  his  cheerful, 
kindly  ways  and  conversation,  spiced  with 
a  dry  humor  which  was  irresistible,  making 
him  a  delightful  host.  Mr.  Smith  married 
his  first  wife,  Lucia  Burchard,  at  Cassville, 
N.  Y.  She  died  March  29,  1865.  May  3, 
1867,  he  married  Hannah  M.  Symmes  of 
Grand  Rapids,  who  died  January  11,  1873. 
He  again  married,  September  24,  1879,  at 
Evanston,  Illinois,  Helen  Griffith,  who  sur- 
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vives  him,  as  also  do  two  daughters,  children 
of  his  second  wife.  Religiously,  according 
to  the  creeds,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  Congrega- 
tionalism but  with  him  the  beatitudes  of  a 
Christ-life  outshone  all  sectarianism.  Though 
he  had  not  for  several  years  enjoyed  robust 
health,  his  final  illness  was  brief,  and  his 
death  was,  like  his  life,  calm,  cheerful, 
brave  and  full  of  hope.  He  died  December 
ii,  1881.  His  last  resting  place  with  many 
of  his  kindred  is  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
near  his  early  home'  at  Cassville,  N.  Y.  The 
funeral  services,  conducted  by  the  late  Rev. 
J.  Morgan  Smith,  were  held  at  the  Park 
Congregational  Church  of  this  city.  The 
funeral  oration,  the  memorial  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Circuit  Court  in  respect  to 
his  memory,  although  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  bar,  together  with  many  personal 
tributes  of  esteem,  marked  the  universal 
feeling  of  sorrow  among  all  classes  at  the 
loss  of  so  good  a  man.  In  his  last  moments 
Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  tried  to  do  his  best 
in  the  world.  This  motive  ennobles  life, 
and  therein  he  has  left  an  example  of  great 
encouragement  for  all. 

JOHN  L.  CURTISS  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Brooklyn,  Windham  county,  Con- 
necticut, August  7,  1835.  His  parents 
were  Chauncey  and  Polly  (Adams)  Curtiss, 
natives  of  that  State.  His  father  died  at  a 
very  great  age,  in  this  city.  When  John 
L.  was  eleven  years  of  age,  the  family 
removed  to  Ontario  county,  New  York.  He 
attended  Lima  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1854.  A  portion  of  several  winters  he 
spent  in  school  teaching.  At  the  beginning, 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  in 
the  Thirty- ninth  New  York  Infantry  Regi- 
ment;* but  was  rejected  on  account  of  a 
crippled  hand,  when  he  immediately  came 
west  and  resided  in  Milwaukee  five  years, 
engaged  in  a  store.  There  he  married, 
November  1,  1865,  Martha  J.  Johnson.  In 
1 87 1  he  settled  in  Grand  Rapids,  and 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  paper  and  oil 
trade,  and  has  been  connected  with  similar 
trade  ever  since.  Politically,  previous  to 
1876,  Mr.  Curtiss  was  a  Democrat,  but  in 
that  year  became  a  pronounced  Green- 
backer,  and  has  held  steadfastly  to  that 
faith  up  to  the  present  time.  He  has  had 
some  experience  inofficial  life.  In  1878  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  his  Ward  as  Alder- 


man in  the  Common  Council,  and  served 
two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1 884  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  the  following 
spring  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity.  Mr.  Curtiss  is  a  bust- 
ling, busy  man;  cheerful  and  companion- 
able, and  one  who  shows  much  interest  in 
general  affairs  and  city  growth  and  progress. 
During  his  service  as  Alderman,  by  faithful 
attention  and  strenuous  effort,  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  First  Ward, 
and  its  advancement  from  a  relatively  minor 
position  to  be  the  peer  of  any  other  ward  in 
the  city.  The  administration  of  the  city 
during  his  term  as  Mayor  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  any  other  term.  A  notable 
act  of  that  period,  showing  his  Yankee  grit, 
was  his  veto  of  an  ordinance  passed  by  the 
Common  Council  for  the  adoption  of*the 
tower  system  of  electric  lights;  which 
received  13  out  of  16  votes,  and  was  again 
passed  over  the  veto  by  12  votes,  but  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the 
position  of  the  Mayor  was  sustained.  This 
act  saved  the  city  an  expense  of  over  $26,- 
000.  The  City  Hall  building  was  begun 
and  the  corner-stone  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  during  his  term  as  Mayor.  In 
the  State  Senate  (session  of  1885)  he  served 
upon  committees  on  Reform  School,  on 
Canals  and  River  and  Harbor  Improve- 
ments, and  on  Insurance.  At  that  session 
he  strenuously  opposed  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  a  member  from  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, favoring  the  purchase  by  the  General 
Government  of  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Portage  Lake  Canal.  The  resolution  passed, 
but  concerning  it  he  .says:  "Although  it 
nearly  cost  me  my  head,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  scheme  failed,  and 
that  the  United  States  has  not  purchased 
the  canal."  Mr.  Curtiss  is  still  busily 
engaged  in  mercantile  life. 

I.  M,  WESTON,  ex-Mayor  of  Grand 
Rapids,  was  born  in  North  Anson,  Somerset 
county,  Maine,  April  20,  1845.  His  branch 
of  the  Weston  family  was  founded  in  America 
by  John  Weston,  who  emigrated  from  Buck- 
inghamshire, England,  in  1644,  and  located 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Weston 
comes  from  pure  Puritan  English  stock,  as 
his  mother  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Stephen 
Hopkins,  who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower 
in    1620,    and   was    the    intimate    friend   of 
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Captain  Miles  Standish.  In  1772,  Joseph 
Weston,  the  great  grandfather  of  I.  M 
Weston,  moved  with  his  wife  and  children 
from  Concord,  Massachusetts,  to  Somerset 
county,  Maine,  being  the  first  family  to  set- 
tle in  what  is  now  Skowhegan.  He  died 
from  exposure  received  while  acting  as  a 
Volunteer  Aid  to  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  on 
his  famous  expedition  up  the  Kennebec 
River  to  Canada,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  son,  Deacon  Benjamin  Weston, 
born  1765,  settled  in  Madison,  Maine,  1786, 
where  he  died  in  1851.  Among  his  children 
was  Col.  William  Weston,  the  father  of 
I.  M.  Weston,  born  1810,  educated  at  the 
Farmington  (Me.)  Academy,  and  died  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  November  5,  1882. 
Upon  attaining  his  majority,  he  embarked 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  North  Anson, 
Maine,  and  erected  a  large  woolen  factory, 
flouring  mill  and  saw  mill,  and  also  engaged 
extensively  in  lumbering.  He  was  head 
Select  Man  of  his  town,  Captain  of  the  local 
military  company,  then  regimental  Major, 
and  September  11,  1839,  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Fairfield  as  Colonel  of  the 
Artillery  Regiment  of  the  Maine  Militia. 
In  1844  he  married  Marianne  S.  Hopkins, 
who  now  resides  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
They  had  three  children,  I.  M.  being  the 
eldest.  Benjamin  F.,  who  lives  in  Oakland, 
California,  and  Charles  E.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  They  are  all  active  business 
men,  and  devote  themselves  mainly  to  bank- 
ing, manufacturing  and  real  estate  invest- 
ments. In  i860  Col.  Weston  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  with  his  family,  and 
made  large  investments  in  Michigan  pine 
lands  on  the  Muskegon,  Manistee  and  White 
rivers,  and  also  engaged  in  banking  and  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  at  Whitehall,  Mus- 
kegon county,  Michigan. 

In  1861  I.  M.  Weston  resumed  his  pre- 
paratory studies  at  the  Lawrence  University, 
Appleton,  .Wisconsin,  and  in  1863  entered 
the  literary  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  left  for  a  two  years  trip 
on  the  "Plains  '' 

In  1862,  while  spending  a  vacation  camp- 
ing in  the  wilds  of  Minnesota,  he  served  as 
Lieutenant  of  a  volunteer  company,  raised 
to  repel  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  arose  that 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Little  Crow, 
and  slaughtered  over  400  inhabitants  on  the 
Minnesota  frontier. 


Upon  leaving  college  in  1865,  he  accepted 
a  position  as  traveling  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Titties,  in  which  capacity  he  made 
a  trip  through  Missouri,  up  the  Platte  river 
to  Denver,  Colorado,  and  then  to  Fort  Lar- 
amie, Dakota,  where  he  joined  the  command 
of  Gen.  P.  E.  Conner,  operating  against  the 
Sioux  Indians  in  that  region.  Later  he  was 
appointed  Military  Storekeeper  at  Fort  Lar- 
amie. December  1,  1865,  he  was  ordered 
to  report  at  Camp  Douglas,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  He  immediately  started  on  horse- 
back alone  to  make  the  600  mile  trip  by  the 
South  Pass  trail  over  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  his  new  post.  The  winter  was  unusually 
cold,  and  the  deep  snow,  severe  storms  and 
hostile  Indians  made  the  trip  exceedingly 
perilous.  The  only  stopping  places  were 
telegraph  stations  from  thirty  to  seventy 
miles  apart,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  for  pro- 
tection from  hostile  Indians.  After  crossing 
the  summit  his  horse  became  exhausted  and 
had  to  be  abandoned.  He  finished  the  jour- 
ney to  the  overland  stage  line  at  Fort  Bridger 
on  foot,  where  he  arrived  January  1.  He 
went  on  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  after  serving 
the  Government  one  month,  accepted  the 
position  of  Editor-in-Chief  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  Daily  Union  Vedette,  a  rad- 
ical anti-Mormon  paper,  which  Gen.  Conner 
had  established  about  a  year  previous.  In 
this  position,  although  but  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  a 
bold,  strong,  aggressive  writer  in  the  warfare 
he  urged  against  the  despotic  rule  of  Brig- 
ham  Young.  His  paper  was  the  only  daily 
published  in  the  territories  of  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Arizona,  and  he  trebled  its 
circulation  and  made  a  handsome  profit  for 
the  owner  the  year  he  controlled  it.  His 
experience  was  exciting,  and  included  sev- 
eral narrow  escapes  from  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mormon  Danites.  The  building  of  a 
telegraph  line  to  Montana,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  daily  paper  at  Virginia  City,  with  four 
days  advantage  of  the  Vedette  in  its  best 
field,  made  him  advise  the  proprietor  to  sell. 

Mr.  Weston  then  returned  to  Milwaukee, 
and  accepted  the  offer  of  a  partnership  with 
his  father  in  the  lumber  business,  and, 
excepting  a  few  months  service  as  editorial 
writer  on  the  Milwaukee  News,  abandoned 
newspaper  work.,  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
resided  in  Milwaukee  and  Michigan,  follow- 
ing the  lumber  business  in  connection  with 
his  father  and  his  brother  B.  F.,  excepting 
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less  than  a  year  spent  on  his  stock  ranch  in 
Colorado.  In  1877  he  also  became  Cashier 
and  manager  of  thet  Lumberman's  State 
Bank  of  Whitehall,  of  which  his  father  was 
President.  He  reorganized  it  as  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
President  and  controlling  owner  upon  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  from  active  business 
in  1879.  He  still  holds  the  same  position. 
January  1,  1881,  he  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  took  the  Cashiership  of  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  which  he 
reorganized  as  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 
with  an  increased  capital.  In  three  years 
he  trebled  the  business,  and  resigned  to 
give  more  time  to  his  outside  business,  and 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  his  other  bank- 
ing, real  estate  and  manufacturing  invest- 
ments. He  is  a  stockholder  in  various 
Grand  Rapids  furniture,  insurance  and  other 
companies,  is  interested  in  several  Detroit 
enterprises,  and  has  been  for  several  years 
a  heavy  operator  in  Mississippi  and  Louis- 
iana pine  lands. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Weston  is  a  prominent 
and  active  Democrat.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  a  poll  worker  in  Milwaukee,  and  at 
twenty-two  was  Secretary  of  his  township 
committee  in  Michigan  in  the  Presidential 
contest  of  1868.  He  continued  active  on 
township  and  county  committees  until  1880, 
when  he  was  made  member  of  the  State 
Central  Committee,  and  nominated  by  his 
party  for  State  Treasurer.  For  six  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  Treasurer  four  years,  until  1886,  when 
he  was  made  Chairman,  and  re-elected  for 
another  two  years  in  1888.  He  has  had  the 
longest  consecutive  service  of  any  man  ever 
on  the  State  Committee.  For  six  months 
previous  to  May  6,  1888,  Mr.  Weston  was 
also  acting  member  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Michigan,  under  a 
proxy  from  Postmaster  General  Dickinson. 
During  the  campaign  of  1888  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  Association  of  the 
Northwest,  which  included  all  the  North- 
western State  Chairmen.  Since  1881  Mr. 
Weston  has  served  two  years  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Education, 
and  four  years  on  the  Board  of  Police  and 
Fire  Commissioners,  the  last  year  as  Presi- 
dent. In  1882  Mr.  Weston  was  a  member 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fifth  District,  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats elected  their  candidate  for  the  first 


time  in  twenty-six  years.  In  1884  the 
Democratic  delegates  to  the  Fifth  District, 
joint  Democratic- Greenback  Congressional 
Convention,  presented  Mr.  Weston's  name 
for  the  nomination,  and  under  a  three- 
fourths  rule  he  polled  over  two- thirds  of  the 
votes  for  sixty-five  ballots,  but  his  being 
President  of  one  National  Bank  and  Vice- 
President  of  another,  created  Greenback 
opposition,  and  he  insisted  on  his  name 
being  dropped.  In  April,  1888,  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  same 
year  the  State  Convention  of  his  party  elec- 
ted him  First  Delegate  at  Large  to  the  St. 
Louis  National  Convention,  which  renom- 
inated President  Cleveland.  After  his 
intimate  personal  and  political  friend,  Post- 
master General  Dickinson,  went  to  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Weston  enjoyed  in  a  marked 
degree  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  and  his  Cabinet.  One  of  the 
last  official  acts  of  President  Cleveland  was 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Weston  as  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  to  examine  for  accept- 
ance the  last  section  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company's  railroad,  between  San  Francisco 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Weston  has*  never  married,  and  is 
well  known  in  many  club  houses  of  the 
country.  He  is  a  member  of  the  famous 
old  Manhattan  Club  of  New  York,  the  Iro- 
quois of  Chicago,  and  the  Detroit  and  Grosse 
Pointe  of  Detroit.  He  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Peninsular  Club  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
raised  the  money  to  build  its  magnificent 
club  house.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
younger  Owashtanong  Club  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  has  been  its  President  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1886.  In  1866  he  was  Commodore 
of  the  Northwestern  Amateur  Rowing  Asso- 
ciation, President  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Base  Ball  Club  during  the  days  of  the 
Northwestern  League,  and  the  first  Exalted 
Ruler  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Lodge  of  Elks. 
Although  raised  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  since  his  college  davs,  and 
has  served  several  terms  as  Vestryman  and 
Treasurer  in  churches  of  that  denomina- 
tion. In  his  political  and  official  meth- 
ods, Mr.  Weston  is  clean,  strong  and 
methodical. 

He  is  a  representative  citizen  in  the  fullest 
sense,  wTith  broad  and  liberal  but  well  defined 
views.      He  is  progressive  and  aggressive, 
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always  up  with  the  times,  and  alive  to  any 
enterprise  calculated  to  promote  the  growth 
or  prosperity  of  his  city.  His  contributions 
for  charity  are  liberal,  and  made  without 
ostentation.  As  Mayor,  Mr.  Weston  made 
an  ideal  head  of  the  city  government.  His 
extensive  acquaintance  and  great  fund  of 
general  information  upon  all  matters  per- 
taining to  municipal  management,  enabled 
him  to  give  Grand  Rapids  a  strong,  intelli- 
gent and  popular  administration,  and  his 
formal  recommendations  to  the  Council 
were  of  a  character  that  received  only  the 
hearty  approval  of  thinking  citizens.  Upon 
all  occasions  he  showed  himself  a  chief 
executive  who  reflected  only  credit  on  the 
city  and  honor  on  the  office  he  was  so  admir- 
ably calculated  to  fill.  His  prominence  in 
political  and  business  circles  has  given  him 
a  National  reputation  and  acquaintance,  and 
this  enabled  him  to  accomplish  much  in 
promoting  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
his  city. 

(Prepared  by  W.  B.  Weston,  Editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Leader). 


JOHN  KILLEAN  was  born  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  November  27,  1831.  While  he 
w7as  quite  young  his  father  moved  out  of  the 
city  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Hamburg,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.  That  por- 
tion of  Western  New  York  was  then  newly 
and  sparsely  settled,  with  here  and  there  a 
log  school  house.  Mr.  Killean's  early  edu- 
cational privileges  were  those  of  attendance 
at  a  district  school  during  the  winter  months 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  At  the  age 
of  twenty- three,  February  18,  1855,  he  mar- 
ried, in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  Mary  C.  Walsh. 
He  was  thereafter  mostly  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  until  his  removal  to  Grand 
Rapids,  where  he  soon  entered  the  grocery 
trade,  in  w7hich  occupation  he  is  still  en- 
gaged, as  senior  of  the  firm  of  John  Killean 
&  Son.  He  came  to  this  city  in  October, 
1863,  and  it  has4  since  been  continuously  his 
place  of  residence.  In  the  spring  of  1882 
he  was  elected  Alderman  from  the  Fourth 
Ward,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in 
the  spring  of  1884.  During  his  service  as 
Alderman  he  was  for  three  terms  in  succes- 
sion chosen  President  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. As  an  Alderman  he  was  conspicuous 
for  close  and  studious  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  position  and  his  careful  and  pains- 
taking attention  to  the  interests  of  his  ward 


and  constituency,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
city  at  large.  In  the  spring  of  1886  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Police 
and  Fire  Commissioners.  At  the  general 
election  in  November,  1886,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  Representatives  from  this  city  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in 

1888.  At    the     charter    election    in    April, 

1889,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids,  which  office  he  now  holds. 
As  a  representative  man  and  a  public  spirited 
citizen,  he  ha*s  won  the  popular  esteem,  and 
is  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  and  a  manly 
career. 

CITY    CONTROLLERS. 

Nelson  Robinson,  1857-60;  Edward  Mohly 
1861-62;  Frederick  L.  Mayer,  1863-64; 
Hendrikus  Dejonge,  1865-66;  James  Van 
der  Sluis,  1867-70;  Fernando  Page,  1871- 
74;  John  A.  S.  Verdier,  1875-76;  John  Van 
Strien,  1877-78;  Henry  Bremer,  1879-82; 
George  B.  Reiley,  1883-86;  Charles  N. 
Armstrong,  1887-88;  James  Vandenberge, 
1889. 

DIRECTORS    OF    THE    POOR. 

1850,  Benjamin  F.  Martindale,  Leonard 
Covell;  1 85 1,  George  Coggeshall,  James 
Miller;  1852,  George  Coggeshall,  Thomp- 
son Sinclair;  1853,  James  Scribner,  David 
S.  Leavitt;  1854,  Leonard  Covell,  W, 
B.  Renwick;  1855,  Silas  Hall,  Luman 
R.  Atwater ;  1856-57,  Aaron  Dikeman, 
Curtis  Porter;  1858,  Ebenezer  Anderson, 
John  Ingraham ;  1859,  Elijah  J3.  Waters, 
Ebenezer  Anderson;  i860,  Silas  Pierce, 
Ebenezer  Anderson;  1861,  Aaron  Dike- 
man,  Ebenezer  Anderson;  1862,  John 
Gezon,  Frederick  W.  Tusch;  1863,  John 
Gezon,  Ebenezer  Anderson;  1864,  John 
Gezon,  Peter  Wurzburg;  1865-66,  John 
Gezon,  John  Bylsma;  1867,  John  Gezon, 
Robert  W.  Love;  1868-69,  Leonard  Vis, 
John  Bylsma;  1870,  Leonard  Vis,  Bernard 
F.  Shinkman;  1871,  Leonard  Vis,  John 
Bylsma;  1872,  John  Steketee,  John  Byls- 
ma; 1873,  John  Steketee,  Isaac  Simmons; 
1874,  Ebenezer  Anderson;  1875-76,  David 
Lankester;  1877,  Charles  A.  Hilton;  1878, 
Plimmon  S.  Hulbert;  1879-81,  David  Lan- 
kester; 1882-83,  Cornelius  Fox;  1884-88, 
Joseph  Rupprecht;  1889,  Hubrecht  Wage- 
maker. 
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JUSTICES    OF    THE    PEACE    AND    YEARS 
WHEN    CHOSEN. 

1850,  Samuel  F.Butler,  Ezra  Reed,  James 
Miller,  Lucius  Patterson;  1851,  Hiram 
Rathbun,  Nathaniel  P.  Roberts;  1852, 
Harvey  K.  Rose,  Lucius  Patterson;  1853, 
David    S.    Leavitt,    Thaddeus    Foote,    Jr. ; 

1854,  William    Bemis,    Leonard     Bement; 

1855,  Thompson  Sinclair,  Arba  Chubb;  1 856, 
William  Ashley,  Jr.;  1857,  Thompson  Sin- 
clair, Christopher  W.  Leffingwell;  1858, 
James  Van  Buren;  1859,  Arba  Chubb, 
i860,  William  E.  Grove;  1861,  Thompson 
Sinclair,  John  D.  Bennett,  Christopher  W. 
Leffingwell;  1862,  Benjamin  A.  Harlan; 
1 863,  William  P.  Barker,  Adolphus  L.  Skin- 
ner; 1864,  George  H.White;  1865,  Thomp- 
son Sinclair,  Leonard  Bement,  A.  L.  Skin- 
ner; 1866,  Leonard  Bement;  1867,  John 
D.  Bennett;  1868,  Henry  H.  Slauson;  1869, 
Thompson  Sinclair,  Edmond  J.  Shinkman; 
1870,  Alfred  Putnam;  1871,  Emory  Wheel- 
ock,  Clauson  O.  Buddington,  Burton  C. 
Saunders,  Daniel  B.  Arnold,  John  D.  Ben- 
nett; 1873,  Thompson  Sinclair,  Edmond  J. 
Shinkman;  1874,  Malcolm  M.  Moore;  1875, 
Emory  Wheelock,  Leonard  Bement,  Wil- 
liam G.  Saunders,  James  R.  Lamoreaux, 
George  G.  Whit  worth;  1877,  Thompson 
Sinclair,  Edmond  J.  Shinkman;  1878,  Mal- 
colm M.  Moore,  John  W.  Holcomb;  1879, 
Charles  J.  Potter,  James  D.  Robinson,  Free- 
man Lathrop,  William  G.  Saunders,  John 
W.  Holcomb;  1880,  Byron  F.  Lockwood; 
1881,  Robert  H.  Vickers;  1882,  Thompson 
Sinclair;  1883,  William  O.  Westfall,  David 
G.  Fletcher;  1884,  Henry  Brouwer,  Wil- 
liam G.  Saunders;  1885,  Harvey  P.  Yale, 
William  G.  Saunders;  1886,  Thomas  Walsh; 
1887,  William  O.  Wrestfall;  1888,  Henry 
Brouwer;  1889,  Henry  A.  Hydorn,  David 
D.  Hughes. 

ASSESSORS. 

The  duties  of  these  officers  are  indicated 
by  the  name — relating  to  assessments  of 
property  and  making  out  the  rolls  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  The  office  was  abolished 
in  1857,  when  the  election  of  a  Supervisor 
for  each  ward  was  authorized. 

First  Ward— William  J.  Welles,  1850; 
Lewis  Porter,  1S51;  David  S.  Leavitt, 
1852;  John  King,  1853;  David  S.  Leavitt, 
1854;  William  H.  Withey,  1855;  Harry 
Eaton,  1856. 

Second  Ward— James  M.  Haldane,  1850; 
37 


Harvey  K.  Rose,  1851;  John  W.  Peirce, 
1852-55;   Robert  Hilton,  1856. 

Third  Ward— Ezra  T.  Nelson,  1850-51; 
Abram  W.  Pike,  1852;  Harry  Dean,  1853; 
George  J.  Barker,  1854;  Ezra  T.  Nelson, 
1855;  James  D.  Lyon,  1856. 

Fourth  Ward — Baker  Borden,  1850-52; 
Elihu  N.  Faxon,  1853-54;  Baker  Borden, 
1855;  Ebenezer  Anderson,  1856. 

Fifth  Ward— Loren  M.  Page,  1850;  Wil- 
lard  Sibley,  1851;  Loren  M.  Page,  1852; 
Nathaniel  P.  Roberts,  1853-55;  Christopher 
W.  Leffingwell,  1856. 

CONSTABLES. 

1850,  Robert  N.  Garratt,  Leonard  Sny- 
der, Abram  W.  Pike,  Wilson  Jones,  Joseph 
J.  Baxter;  1851,  Robert  N.  Garratt,  Wilson 
Jones,  Jonathan  H.  Gray,  William  A. 
Brown,  "Timothy  Calahan;  1852,  Robert 
M.  Collins,  James  D.  Lyon,  Timothy  Cal- 
ahan, John  Furlong,  Winthrop  R.  Cady; 
^53,  Winthrop  R.  Cady,  Henry  G.  Stone, 
Isaac  M.  Watson,  Duncan  Stocking;  1854, 
Thomas  R.  Renwick,  Daniel  S.  T.  Weller, 
Ezekiel  Welch;  1855,  Sebra  Rathbone, 
Franklin  C.  Stone,  Nelson  Davis,  C.  L. 
Norris,  Charles  Stone;  1856,  William  H. 
Godfroy,  Charles  B.  Dean,  Isaac  Gibson, 
Gideon  Colton,  Charles  W.  Warrell. 

From  this  time  the  constables,  being 
elected  by  wards,  are  so  classified. 

First  Ward — Bernard  Boyle,  1857;  Henry 
W.  Granger,  1858;  James  Shields,  1859-61; 
John  Duris,  1862  63;  William  Dole,  1864; 
William  H.  Godfroy,  1865-67;  Henry  De 
Vries,  1868-69;  Robert  Audrain,  1870-71; 
John  Quinn,  1872;  Thomas  Connors,  1873- 
77;  Timothy  Crowley,  1878;  Edwin  F. 
Dotv,  1879-80;  Nathaniel  U.  Weeks,  1881- 
82;"Orin  McCurdy,  1883;  Nathaniel  U. 
Weeks,  1884-85;  John  Quinn,  1886;  Joseph 
C.  Pitkin,  1887-89. 

Second  Ward — Paris  G.  Clark,  1857; 
Ebenezer  H.  Cady,  1858-59;  Joseph  Wyck- 
off,  1860-61;  Isaiah  Peak,  1862-69;  Nelson 
Hamblin,  1870;  William  P.  H.  Ferris, 
1871;  Adolphus  N.  Bacon,  1873-85;  Ran- 
dall S.  Parkman,  1886-87;  Peter  Reynders, 
1888;   Randall  S.  Parkman,  1889. 

Third  Ward — Michael  Connolly,  1857  ; 
John  R.  Stewart,  1858;  Peter  A.  Bogardus, 
1859-60;  Amos  L.  Wheeler,  i86r;  William 
P.  H.  Ferris,  1862-70;  Miles  S.  Adams, 
1871-72;  Sylvester  J.  Bailey,  1873-75;  Sur- 
vetus  S.  Chamberlain,  1876-82;  John  Quar- 
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tel,  1883;  William  W.  Thomas,  1884-87; 
Klaas  Vander  Wall,  1888;  John  H.  Harris, 
1889. 

Fourth  Ward — George  F.  Porter,  1857; 
Charles  B.  Dean,  1858;  Peter  C.  Shickell, 
1859;  Noadiah  C.  Wright,  1860-65;  Adel- 
bert  Devendorf,  1866;  James  R.  Lamoreaux, 
1867-70;  Nelson  Hamblin,  1871;  Paris  G. 
Clark,  1872;  William  P.  H.  Ferris,  1873; 
Paris  G.  Clark,  1874;  Peter  Martin,  1S75- 
78;  George  W.  Bentham,  1879;  Henry 
.  Pulver,  1880;  Ebenezer  H.  Cady,  1881; 
Isaac  Greenbaum,  1882;  John  Dejonge, 
1883;  Ebenezer  H.  Cady,  1884;  Darius  L. 
Arnold,  1885-87;  Malcolm  B.  Palmer, 
1888-89. 

Fifth  Ward— Charles  W.  Warrell,  1857- 
58;  George  W.  Dodge,  1859-60;  Francis 
Boxheimer,  1861-62;  John  Hyland,  1863- 
64;  William  Haynes,  1865;  Mason  C.  Kid- 
der, 1866:  Andrew  Thompson,  Jr.,  1867; 
George  Pearl,  1868;  George  Stang,  1869; 
Josepri  S.  Bailey,  1870;  Isaiah  Peak,  1871- 
72;  James  E.  Davis,  1873;  Bernard  Mc- 
Caghery,  1874;  Michael  Finn,  1875;  Levi 
L.  Phillips,  1876-80;  James  P.  Hayes,  1881; 
Trafton  H.  Pond,  1882-84;  Josiah  H.  Case, 
1885;  Michael  McCuen,  1886;  Trafton  H. 
Pond,  1887-89. 

Sixth  Ward— Adelbert  Devendorf,  1871- 
72;  Horace  Austin,  1873;  Joseph  Karr, 
1874-75;  Josiah  A.  Brown,  1876;  Hollis 
R.  Hills,  1877-78;  Isaiah  Stewart,  1879-81; 
James  Smith,  1882;  William  McCullum, 
1883;  Sebastian  Green,  1884;  Timothy 
Haan,  1885  87;  Joseph  W.  Lindsay,  1888; 
John  Miedema,  1889. 

Seventh  Ward  -  Orlin  M.  W.  Cleaveland, 
1871-72;  Washington  L.  Stinson,  1873; 
George  Dole,  1874;  Henry  French,  1875; 
Redmond  Walsh,  1876;  Cornelius  Masten- 
brook,- 1877-7,8;  Arthur  C.  Prince,  1879; 
Cornelius  Mastenbrook,  1880;  John  B.  Hud 
son,  1*81;  Cornelius  Mastenbrook,  1882  85; 
Henry  O.  Schermerhorn,  1886;  Cornelius 
Mastenbrook,  1887-89. 

Eighth  Ward — Joseph  S.  Bailey,  Jr., 
1871-75;  Daniel  Sullivan,  1876-77;  Alvin 
D.  Connor,  1878;  Daniel  Sullivan,  1879; 
Alvin  D.  Connor,  1880;  John  C.  Hannett, 
1881-82;  Thomas  Keefe,  1883;  William  K. 
Adams,  1884;  John  C.  Hannett,  1885;  Cor- 
nelius Mastenbrook,  1886;  Alphonso  But- 
ton, 1887;    Daniel  W.  Moyland,  1888-89. 


COLLECTORS. 

First  Ward — John  King,  1859-61;  Silas 
Pierce,  1862;  Patrick  Grady,  1863-71 ;  Wil- 
liam Riordan,  1872;  Patrick  Grady,  1873-74; 
James  Shields,  1875-77;  Berend  DeGraaf, 
1878;  Cornelius  Sonke,  1879;  Berend  De- 
Graaf, 1880;  Peter  Otte,  1881;  Manney  J. 
Lewis,  1882-83;  Gysbert  W.  Dommerlin, 
1884;  Henry  Hoeksema,  1885-88;  Martin 
Dejaeger,  1889. 

Second  Ward — Daniel  Alcumbrack,  Eze- 
kielW.  Davis,  1859;  Adolph  Leitelt,  i860; 
George  M.  Huntly,  1861;  John  DeRuyter, 
1862-64;  August  Schmidt,  1865-69;  John 
DeRuyter,  1870;  James  Muir,  1871-86; 
Dirk  J.  Doornink,  1887;  Luman  R.  Atwater, 
1888;   Dirk  J.  Doornink,  1889. 

Third  Ward— Danford  M.  Crosby,  1859; 
George  G.  Steketee,  1860-61;  William  N. 
Cook,  1862;  John  Benjamin,  1863;  William 
Verburg,  1864-66;  Miles  S.  Adams,  1867; 
James  Muir,  1868-70;  William  Verburg, 
1871;  Adrian  DeYoung,  1872;  Henry  Jewett, 
1873  74;  Timothy  Haan,  1875-79;  Henry 
Jewett,  1880-85;  Gerrit  Van  Dam,  1886; 
Burt  Ema,  1887-89. 

Fourth  Ward  -  Samuel  O.  Dishman,  1859; 
John  D.  Bennett,  i860;  Joseph  S.  Hamp- 
ton, 1 861;  Frederick  W.  Cordes,  1862;  John 
Bylsma,  1863-64;  James  G.  Scott,  1865; 
Moses  DeLong,  1866;  Joseph  H.  Bennett, 
1867-70;  John  DeRuyter,  1871-72;  William 
G.  Beckwith,  1873-74;  Theodore  S.  Tomp- 
kins, 1875-77;  J°hn  B.  Vander  Heyden, 
1878-80;  Charles  A.  Robinson,  1881-89. 

Fifth  Ward-  Charles  W.  Warrell,  1859; 
Harm  Luton,  i860;  Frank  Frederick,  1861- 
62;  Frank  Arnold,  1863;  John  Hake,  1864- 
65;  William  H.  Stinson,  Jr.,  1866;  John 
Hake,  1867-70:  John  E.  Tooher,  1871-73; 
Patrick  Gill,  1874-76;  Martin  Hendricks, 
1877;  Fernando  Page,  1878;  Abraham  De 
Bruyn,  1879-80;  Fred  Saunders,  1881-82; 
James  Stoutjesdyk,  1883;  Leonard  Garlow, 
1884;  John  Sparks,  1885;  Daniel  Viergever, 
1886;  George  H.  Schnabel,  1887;  William 
A.  Dunn,  1888;  Albert  Reitberg,  1889. 

Sixth  Ward — Joel  G.  Scoby,  1871;  John 
Johnson,  1872-74:  Richard  A.  Stack,  1875; 
James  Sullivan,  1876-77;  Richard  A.  Stack, 
1878;  John  DeKruif,  1879;  James  C.  Shaw, 
1880;  Gerrit  Meinardi,  1881;  James  C. 
Shaw,  1882;  Joseph  W.  Karr,  1883;  Barrel 
Jonker,  1884;  Klaas  Mulder,  1885;  John 
Hoogerhyde,  1886-89. 
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Seventh  Ward — Henry  M.  Cadwell,  1871- 
73;  Charles  Pettersch,  1874;  Henry  M. 
Cadwell,  1875;  Charles  Pettersch,  1876; 
William  D.  Hembling,  1877;  Charles  Pet- 
tersch, 1878-79;  George  A.  Thomas,  1880; 
Baker  Borden,  1881-82;  Albert  S.  Damskey, 
1883;  John  A.  Lemon,  1884-85;  John  Cul- 
len,  1886-87;  Hans  H.  Fitting,  1888;  John 
Cullen,  1889. 

Eighth  Ward — William  Worbes,  1871; 
John  Hake,  1872-73;  Charles  A.  Bissonette, 
1874;  John  Hake,  1875;  William  A  Shink- 
man,  1876;  Thomas  Walsh,  1877;  William 
Koch,  Sr.,  1878;  Thomas  Walsh,  1879; 
John  A.  Smith,  1880-81;  Robert  Blumrich, 
1882-87;  Thomas  O'Keefe,  1888-89. 

CITY    SURVEYORS. 

Wright  L.  Coffinberry,  1850;  William 
Slawson,  1851;  John  Almy,  1852;  James 
Lyman,  1853;  Wright  L.  Coffinberry,  1854- 
55;  John  Almy,  1856;  William  Burke,  1857; 
Henry  Yates,  1858-59;  Wright  L.  Coffin- 
berry, 1860-61 ;  John  Almy,  1862-63;  Wright 
L.  Coffinberry,  1864-68;  Emory  W.  Muen- 
scher,  1869-70;  Wright  L.  Coffinberry,  1-871; 
Emory  W.  Muenscher,  1872-76;  Alfred  C. 
Sekell,  1877-82;  Homer  A.  Collar,  1883-89. 

STREET    COMMISSIONERS —1850  TO   1854. 

Louis  Moran,  Samuel  F.  Butler,  Daniel 
Beebe,  Leonard  Covell,  Willard  Sibley, 
Philander  Tracy,  James  Bentham,  George 
W.  Daniels,  Thomas  Sargeant,  Daniel  F. 
Tower,  Nelson  Davis,  Edward  P.  Camp, 
Martin  L.  Sweet,  Benjamin  F.  Gouldsbury, 
Duncan  T.  Stocking,  Edmund  Carrier. 

HIGHWAY    COMMISSIONERS— APPOINTIVE. 

First  District — Patrick  Coade,  1873-74; 
John  W.  Gorham,  1875-77;  Patrick  H. 
O'Neil,  1878-79;  Hubrecht  Wagemaker, 
1880-81;  Thomas  Martin,  1882;  Richard 
Walsh,  1883;  Hubrecht  Wagemaker,  1884- 
85;  Richard  Walsh,  1886;  William  Walsh, 
1887;  Martin  Van  Overeen,  1888-89. 

Second  District  —Henry  S.  Smith,  1873; 
Moses  DeLong,  1874-76;  Frederick  Platte, 
1877-79;  Moses  DeLong,  1880-81;  Edward 
Hydorn,  1882-83;  Moses  DeLong,  1884; 
William  E.  Bloxton,  1885-88;  John  Berles, 
1889. 

Third  District  — William  Walsh,  1888; 
William  Fitzpatrick,  1889. 

BOARD    OF    PUBLIC    WORKS. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  was  estab- 


lished by  i\.ct  of  the  Legislature,  March  22, 
J873,  which  has  been  amended  several 
times.  The  Board  has  general  superin- 
tendence of  public  buildings,  works  and 
improvements  in  the  city,  including  the 
water  works,  and  the  bridges  across  Grand 
River.  It  also  lets  contracts  for  such  works; 
and  is  in  a  measure  the  financial  executive  arm 
of  the  city.  But  it  acts  under  direction  and 
control  of  the  Common  Council  in  so  far  as 
providing  funds  and  the  assent  of  that  body 
are  concerned — in  these  essential  prelimi- 
naries the  action  of  the  Board  is  only 
advisory.  Its  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Common  Council  upon  nomination  by  the 
Mayor,  the  term  being  three  years.  Follow- 
ing is  the  list,  with  dates  of  appointments: 

May,  1873,  John  B.  Colton,  Thomas  D. 
Gilbert,  William  T.  Powers,  Wellington 
Hibbard,  Lewis  C.  Davidson;  May,  1874, 
John  L.  Shaw;  May,  1875,  Thomas  D. 
Gilbert,  William  T.  Powers;  May,  1876, 
Franklin  B.  Day,  John  S.  Farr;  May,  1877, 
James  Miller;  September,  1877,  Lemuel  D. 
Putnam  (to  fill  vacancy);  May,  1878,  Wil- 
liam P.  Innes,  Thomas  Farmer;  May,  1879, 
George  W.  Thayer,  William  Hovey;  De- 
cember, 1879,  Lewis  H.  Withey  (to  fill 
vacancy);  May,  1880,  Charles  C.  Corn- 
stock;  May,  1 881,  Orson  A.  Ball,  Wilder 
D.  Stevens,  Adelmer  D.  Plumb,  Francis  B. 
Gilbert;  December,  1881,  Orville  L.  How- 
ard (to  fill  vacancy);  May,  1882,  George 
W.  Thayer,  David  E.  Emery;  May,  1883, 
Adelmer  D.  Plumb;  May,  1884,  Wilder  D. 
Stevens,  Francis  B.  Gilbert;  August,  1884, 
George  G.  Briggs  (to  fill  vacancy),  reap- 
pointed in  May,  1885;  May,  1885,  George 
W.  Thayer,  David  E.  Emery;  May,  1886, 
Edmund  B.  Dikeman  (Mayor,  ex-officio), 
James  N.  Davis;  May,  1887,  Wilder  D. 
Stevens,  George  G.  Briggs;  May,  1888, 
Isaac  M.  Weston  (Mayor,  ex-officio),  Free- 
man Godfrey,  William  R.  Shelby;  Septem- 
ber, 1888,  John  S.  Farr  (to  fill  vacancy); 
May  6,  1889,  James  N.  Davis,  John  Killean 
(Mayor,  ex- officio). 

The  Presidents  of  the  Board  have  been: 
From  April,  1873,  to  May,  1878,  Thomas 
D.  Gilbert;  from  May,  1878,  to  November, 
1879,  James  Miller;  from  December,  1879, 
to  May,  1888,  George  W.  Thayer;  from 
May,  1888,  George  G.  Briggs. 

Secretaries — April,  1873,  to  August,  1875, 
Arthur  M.  Warrell;    from  August,  1875,  to 
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February  1878,    A.    B.    Farnsworth;    since 
February,   1878,  Fred.  A.  Twamley. 

Engineers — From  April,  1873,  to  May, 
1877,  E.  W.  Muenscher;  from  May,  1877, 
to  May,  1883,  A.  C.  Sekell;  since  May, 
1883,  Homer    A.  Collar. 

BOARD    OF    REVIEW    AND    EQUALIZATION. 

This  Board  was  constituted  by  a  provis- 
ion in  the  Revised  Charter  of  1877.  The 
most  prominent  among  its  duties  are,  to 
receive  and  review  the  annual  assessment 
rolls,  and  to  examine  and  equalize  them 
between  the  several  wards  of  the  city  as  in 
its  judgment  shall  be  deemed  just  and  equit- 
able in  the  relative  valuations.  Its  mem- 
bers are  commissioners  to  make  assessments 
for  local  improvements.  They  are  also 
members  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors.     The  following  is  the,  list: 

1877 — James  W.  Brown,  John  W.  Wil- 
liamson, James  Gallup.  1878 — John  W. 
Williamson,  James  Gallup,  Henry  R.  Nay- 
smith..  1879 — Henry  R.  Naysmith,  James 
W.  Brown,  John  J.  Belknap.  1880— James 
W.  Brown,  Henry  R.  Naysmith,  John  J. 
Belknap.  1881 — James  W.  Brown,  Charles 
W.  Warrell,  William  N.  Cook.  1882— 
James  W.  Brown,  William  N.  Cook,  Hiram 
Gumaer.  1883 — William  N.  Cook,  Hiram 
Gumaer,  James  W.  Brown.  1884 — Hiram 
Gumaer,  James  W.  Brown,  James  B.  Gul- 
liford  1885 — James  W.  Brown,  James  B. 
Gulliford,  Charles  L.  Shattuck.  1886 — 
James  B.  Gulliford,  Charles  L.  Shattuck, 
Adolphus  L.  Skinner.  1887 — Charles  L. 
Shattuck,  Adolphus  L.  Skinner,  James  B. 
Gulliford.  1888  —  Adolphus  L.  Skinner, 
James  B.  Gulliford,  Charles  L.  Shattuck. 
1889— Adolphus  L.  Skinner,  Charles  L. 
Shattuck,  James  B.  Gulliford. 

HOARD    OF    POLICE    AND    FIRE    COMMISSIONERS. 

The  powers  and  duties  connected  with 
and  incident  to  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids,  are  by  act  of 
the   Legislature,    May   24,    1881,    devolved 


upon  a  board  of  five  commissioners  known 
as  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commis- 
sioners, the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  Common  Council,  on  nomination  by 
the  Mayor.  The  first  five  members  were 
designated  in  the  act  constituting  the  Board. 
The  term  for  which  each  is  appointed  is  five 
years,  and  the  terms  expire  in  rotation,  one 
each  year.  The  Board  was  organized  June 
7,  1 88 1,  and  the  following  is  the  list  of 
appointments:  June  6,  1881,  George  G. 
Briggs  for  the  term  of  one  year,  George  W. 
Gay  for  two  years,  Lewis  H.  Witheyfor  three 
years,  William  H.  Powers  for  four  years, 
Israel  C.  Smith  for  five  years.  May  1,  1882, 
George  G.  Briggs  was  renominated  for  a 
full  term,  but  not  confirmed,  and  no  succes- 
sor being  appointed  he  held  over  for  one 
year,  acting  as  President  of  the  Board.  July 
2,  1883,  Isaac  M.  Weston  to  serve  four  years 
in  place  of  George  G.  Briggs,  Andrew  J. 
Rose  for  five  years  to  succeed  George  W. 
Gay,  and  Alfred  D.  Rathbone  in  place  of 
Israel  C.  Smith  who  resigned.  May  5,  1884, 
Lewis  H.  Withey.  May  4,  1885/ William 
H.  Powers.  March  16,  1886,  A.  J.  Rose 
resigned,  and  March  22  I.  S.  Dygert  was 
appointed  to  fill  vacancy.  May  3,  1886, 
John  Killean.  November  15,  1886,  Lewis 
E.  Hawkins  in  place  of  John  Killean,  who 
resigned.  May  31,  1887,  John  E.  More. 
May  7,  1888,  Adolph  Leitelt.  May  6,  1889, 
Frederick  Loettgert.  These  were  for  full 
terms  except  where  otherwise  noted.  Under 
a  rule  of  the  Board,  the  Commissioner  whose 
term  will  soonest  expire  is  designated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  holding  the  office  for  the 
term  of  one  year;  provided,  that  no  Commis- 
sioner is  eligible  to  the  position  of  President 
unless  he  has  served  the  full  year  next  pre- 
ceding. June  10,  1881,  Alpha  Child  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  served 
until  August  22,  1 88 1,  when  he  resigned  and 
Alfred  A.  Tracy  was  appointed.  Mr.  Tracy 
served  until  April  27,  1882,  when  he  resigned 
and  Benjamin  F.  McReynolds,  the  present 
Secretary,  was  appointed,  and  has  since 
served  continuously.  William  H.  Powers 
is  now  (1889)  President  of  the  Board. 


CHAPTER      XXXVI. 


PARKS    AND    CEMETERIES. 


Public  squares  and  parks  are  valuable 
breathing  places  in  a  large  city.  But  Grand 
Rapids  has  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  size, 
number  or  attractiveness  of  her  parks  or 
pleasure  grounds.  A  considerable  number 
of  pretty  spots  of  green  about  the  place  are 
cared  for  to  some  extent  by  the  city;  but  in 
most  cases  it  seems  scarcely  appropriate  to 
call  them  parks.  Yet  some  of  them  are 
moderately  well  kept,  and  may,  in  time, 
grow  to  be  beautiful,  and  in  many  ways 
attractive  resorts.  The  need  of  them  as 
luxuries  is  perhaps  partially  atoned  for  by 
the  presence  of  many  handsome  lawns 
adjoining  private  residences,  which  to  some 
'extent  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  public 
parks. 

THE    BALL    FORTY. 

The  largest  tract  in  or  about  the  city  suit- 
able for  park  uses,  is  that  now  known  as  the 
"Ball  Forty,"  situated  upon  the  bluffs  just 
west  of  the  city  limits;  consisting,  as  the 
name  indicates,  of  forty  acres,  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  hill  at  the  end  of  West  Fulton 
street.  It  is  thickly  wooded  with  groves  of 
Oak,  Maple  and  Elm  trees,  and  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  affords  a  fine  birds- eye  view 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  natural  park,  and  with 
little  expense  could  be  made  a  beautiful 
breathing  spot.  In  the  near  future  it  should 
be  dedicated  and  improved  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

LINCOLN    PARK. 

A  nearly  level  tract  of  green  sward  well 
dotted  with  trees,  measuring  some  fifteen 
acres,  bounded  north  by  West  Bridge  street, 
east  by  Marion  street,  south  by  Jackson 
street,  and  west  by  Garfield  avenue,  at  the 
west  line  of  the  city,  is  the  ground  known 
as  Lincoln  Park.  A  little  additional  im- 
provement, and  the  erection  of  a  pavilion, 
would  make  this  spot  an  excellent  one  for 
public  open-air  gatherings  on  the  West 
Side.      The  grounds  were  purchased  in  July, 


1873,  of    Jane   Tuttle  and   T.  F.  Richards, 
for  $11,000. 

CRESCENT    PARK. 

At  the  steep  acclivity  of  the  hill  on  Cres- 
cent avenue  is  Crescent  Park,  lying  just 
west  of  Bostwick  street.  In  size  it  is  dimin- 
utive, containing  less  than  three  acres  of 
ground,  but  in  position,  with  its  artificial 
adornments,  it  is  a  very  attractive  spot, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  in  all 
directions  except  the  east.  Though  not 
strictly  a  crescent,  it  takes  its  name  from 
its  form,  having  for  its  boundaries  a  straight 
line  on  Bostwick  street,  420  feet  in  length 
with  a  segment  of  a  circle  from  its  north  and 
south  points  curving  westward  about  half 
way  to  Division  street  in  the  center;  giving 
it  something  like  a  half- moon  shape.  Up 
the  center  from  the  west  is  a  stairway  twelve 
feet  wide,  of  56  massive  stone  steps,  cut 
from  the  best  Joliet  stone,  with  side  coping 
to  match.  Above  this  flight  of  stairs,  cen- 
trally located,  is  a  fountain,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  a  circular  basin  surmounted  by  a 
female  figure  pouring  water  from  a  jar  held 
in  her  arms,  and  surrounded  by  cat-tail 
flags,  from  which  a  spraying  mist  cools  the 
summer  air.  Around  this  basin  are  mina- 
ture  lions'  heads  from  whose  mouths  pour 
streams  of  water  into  the  lower  basin.  As 
a  support  to  the  upper  basin  are  two  female 
figures,  sitting  on  either  end  of  an  oblong 
block,  apparently  gazing  at  their  shadows 
reflected  in  the  water  below.  As  a  work  of 
art  this  fountain,  and  the  other  decorations 
of  the  place,  are  much  admired  by  visitors. 
The  original  movers  for  the  establishment 
of  Crescent  Park  were  George  K.  Johnson 
and  Francis  H.  Cuming,  who  deeded  the 
ground  to  the  city  in  October,  1858,  for 
Park  uses,  and  under  an  agreement  to  that 
effect  Dr.  Cuming  personally  superintended 
the  first  grading  and  rounding  into  shape 
of   the  hill  declivity  which  was   then   very 
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steep  at  that  point.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done  before  the  improvement  is  so 
finished  as  to  be  permanent.  But  in  that 
already  done  have  been  things  undreamed 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  those  two  gentlemen. 
Deep  cuts  into  the  brow  of  the  hill  have  left 
the  houses  which  they  built,  and  which  they 
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hoped  thereby  to  preserve  in  their  original 
sightliness,  on  the  tops  of  uncomely  and 
treacherous  banks  of  sand. 

HIGHLAND    PARK. 

A  hilly  grove  between  nine  and  ten  acres 
in  extent,  lying  north  of  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  between  Union  street 
and  Grand  avenue,  constitutes  Highland 
Park.  Though  not  much  improved,  it  is  a 
pleasant  resting  place  and  resort  for  picnic 
parties.  Through  it  Coldbrook  winds  its 
crooked  way  toward  the  City  Water  Works. 
The  scheme  for  this  plat  was  originated  by 
Bissell  and  Harlan,  who  in  platting  gave  to 
the  city  three  and  a  half  acres  on  condition 
that  $500  be  expended  in  improving  it,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1873,  deeded  to  the  city  five 
acres  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $1,200,  that 
being  considered  the  price  of  the  acre  and  a 


half  added  to  the  original  ground.  A  fur- 
ther addition  was  subsequently  made.  It  is 
not  yet  much  improved. 

FULTON  STREET  PARK PUBLIC  SQUARE. 

Centrally  situated  east  of  the  river,  is  the 
oldest  and  best  known  park  in  the  city, 
commonly  designated  by  the  older 
citizens  the  Public  Square,  though 
generally  now  known  as  Fulton 
Street  Park.  It  lies  between  Park 
street  on  the  north,  Fulton  street  on 
the  south,  and  the  streets  known  as 
East  and  West  Park  Place  on  the 
other  two  sides  respectively.  It  con- 
tains a  little  more  than  three  acres 
of  ground.  In  the  center  is  a  pavil- 
ion in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross, 
capable  of  holding  one  or  two  hun- 
dred people,  and  free  for  the  use 
of  public  gatherings,  while  thickly 
placed  along  the  graveled  walks  are 
seats,  upon  which  the  summer  strol- 
ler and  the  weary  pilgrim  alike  may 
rest,  and  talk  or  read,  with  no  fear  of 
"move  on,  please,"  from  the  guar- 
dian of  the  city's  peace.  An  object* 
of  interest,  at  least  to  the  scientific 
man,  and  of  curiosity  to  many,  is  a 
hexagonal  box  placed  in  the  west 
portion  of  the  park.  Were  the  box 
removed  we  should  see  the  astro- 
nomical stone  placed  there  in  1874 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Lake  Survey,  giving  the  latitude  of 
Grand  Rapids  as  420  57'  49.02",  and 
the  longitude  wTest  from  Greenwich  as  850  40' 
1.65".  From  Washington  the  longitude  is 
8Q  37'  13-65"  west.  This  park  is  upon  the 
site  selected  by  Territorial  Commissioners 
in  1833  for  the  County  Seat  of  Kent  County.  L-llV 
It  came  to  the  public  use  by  dedication  in  m  * 
the  original  platting,  and  some  subsequent  J\ 
action  and  expense  to  quiet  the  title. 

MONUMENT    PARK. 

A  small,  triangular  space  of  green,  bor- 
dered by  shade  trees,  and  having  for  its 
boundaries  East  Fulton,  Monroe  and  North 
Division  streets,  although  less  than  a  fourth 
of  an  acre  in  size,  possesses  attractions  that 
draw  the  stranger  as  well  as  the  citizen  to 
the  scene.  Many  an  old  veteran  has  paused 
here  and  gazed  on  the  fine  monument  in  the 
center  of  the  park,  and  from  which  it  takes 
the  name,  "Monument  Park,"  erected  to 
commemorate    the  events  of  the   war   and 
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the  part  taken  therein  by  Kent  county;  and 
with  broken  voice  and  tear-dimmed  eye  has 
tried  to  describe  the  noble  death  of  some 
friend  and  comrade  who  fell  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  Liberty  in  some  one  of  the 
engagements  the  names  of  which  are  endur- 
ingly  placed  on  this  Soldiers'  Monument. 
To  the  man  of  science,  also,  Monument 
Park  has  an  object  of  interest,  which  would 
probably  be  overlooked  by  many.  Seated 
on  the  bench  near  the  east  point  of  the  trian- 
gle one  might  read  from  the  notes  of  the 
late  Captain  Coffinberry:  "At  a  meeting  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1865,  the  City 
Surveyor  made  a  report  in  pursuance  of  a 
previous  order  to  erect  a  City  Grade  Bench. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and 
the  Surveyor  was  ordered  to  put  the  same  on 
record  in  the  City  Grade  Book."  As  the 
record  runs: 

/  A  large  granite  boulder,  with  an  iron  bolt  inserted 

in  the  top  and  leaded  in  securely,  is  planted  at  least 
three  feet  in  the  ground,  with  the  top  and  iron  bolt 
visible  at  the  surface,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
small  triangular  park  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ful- 
ton street,  on  the  west  by  Division  street,  and  on  the 
northeast  by  Monroe  street;  said  bench  is  to  be4 
recognized  as  the  base  for  all  the  street  grades  in  the 
city  east  of  the  river,  and  must  be  referred  to  in  all 
the  records  for  street  grades  from  and  after  this 
date.  Bearings — Iron  post,  south  72°  east  176  links 
and  1  inch.  Iron  post  south  770  45'  west  187  links 
and  1  inch.     Recorded  April  18,  1865. 

W.  L.  Coffinberry,  City  Surveyor. 

The  bearings  referred  to  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Government  survey  of  Septem- 
ber, 1874.  Thus  is  established  a  starting 
point  or  base,  from  which  surveys  and  levels 
are  run  or  calculated  in  the  city  engineering. 
Here  at  the  feet  of  the  observer  may  be 
seen  the  insignificant  looking  affair  on  the 
exact  location  of  which  so  much  depends, 
and  without  which  lawsuits  innumerable 
might  arise.  Further  inquiry  brings  the 
information  that  the  top  of  the  stone  is  56.57 
feet  above  the  estimated  low  water  mark  at 
Fulton  street  bridge,  and  that,  while  not 
officially  recognized,  for  the  convenience  of 
civil  engineers  there  is  a  grade  bench  in  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  28.72  feet, 
and  one  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  Fulton 
street  bridge,  24  feet  above  the  same  water 
level. 

OTHER    GREEN    SPOTS. 

Besides  the  parks  already  mentioned  there 
are  a  few  small  "greeneries"  in  other  parts 


of  the  city — "Ellsworth  Park"  at  the  inter- 
section of  Ellsworth  avenue  with  Island  and 
South  Waterloo  streets;  "Bridge  Street 
Park"  on  East  Bridge  street  at  its  junction 
with  Coit  avenue  and  Barclay  street;  one 
at  the  end  of  Waverly  place  where  State 
street  runs  into  Washington,  and  one  east 
of  South  Prospect  street,  between  State  and 
Cherry;  neither  of  which  exceeds  half  an 
acre;  nor  can  they  well  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  parks.  There  are  also  several  allot- 
ments, such  as  "Oakdale  Park,"  "Grove 
Park,"  "Winsor  Park,"  which  as  yet  are 
outside  of  the  city,  and  held  as  residence 
property,  but  which  may  in  time  be  added 
to  the  city,  and  pleasant  parks  therein  be 
dedicated  to  the  public. 

soldiers'   monument. 

Among  the  many  monuments,  that  from 
time  to  time  have  been  erected  by  citizens 
and  comrades  to  carry  the  honor  of  soldiers 
down  to  future  ages,  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  services  rendered  and  sacrifices 
made  by  those  who  served  their  country  in 
the  time  of  her  need  and  danger,  the  comely 
and  stately  one  here  described  is  worthy  of 
a  prominent  place.  The  Kent  County  Sol- 
diers' Monument  Association  was  organized 
February  13,  1864,  while  our  soldiery  were 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  struggle  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union.  The  original  incor- 
porators were:  Truman  H.  Lyon,  Peter  R. 
L.  Pierce,  Alfred  X.  Cary,  George  W. 
Allen,  Eben  Smith,  Jr.,  Henry  Grinnell, 
Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  Henry  Fralick,  Wilder 
D.  Foster.  First  officers :  President,  Thomas 
D.  Gilbert;  Treasurer,  Ransom  C.  Luce; 
Secretary,  Eben  Smith,  Jr.  It  was  started 
upon  the  dollar  membership  plan,  and  local 
societies  were  organized  in  the  townships  of 
the  county;  the  proposition  being  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  of 
Kent  county  who  died  while  serving  the 
United  States  during  the  then  pending  war. 
Calls  upon  the  purses  as  well  as  patriotism 
of  the  people  were  at  that  time  so  numerous 
and  urgent  that  but  slow  progress  was 
made.  Six  hundred  members  brought  $600 
to  the  fund,  when  interest  in  the  project 
flagged  and  nearly  died  out,  and  further 
action  was  held  in  abeyance  for  about  twenty 
years,  except  the  careful  investment  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  Fralick  of  the  fund  in  hand. 
Finally  plans  were  solicited  and  a  contract 
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made  with  the  Detroit  Bronze  Company,  in 
1885,  for  a  monument  to  cost  $3,500;  to 
be  in  readiness  for  unveiling  and  dedication 
at  the  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  held  in  Grand  Rapids  Sept. 
16  and  17,  1885;  Mr.  Gilbert  becoming 
personally  responsible  for  any  balance  that 
might  be  needed  when  the  work  should  be 
done.  Success  crowned  the  effort,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  people  were  present  to 
rejoice  at  the  consummation  of  the  work. 
The  cost  of  this  monument  and  its  surround- 
ings was  $4,150.  In  connection  with  its 
payment  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
cumulative  property  of  money  judiciously 
invested.  The  original  $600  with  its  incre- 
ment of  interest  had  grown  to  be  $2,223. 
Then  of  the  subscription  raised  to  entertain 
the  veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $750,  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  monument  fund.  The 
balance  needed — $1,117 — was  provided  by 
private  subscription.  The  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment is  so  placed  in  the  triangular  park  at 
the  intersection  of  Fulton,  Division  and 
Monroe  streets  that  the  statue  of  the  soldier 

at  the  summit  of 
the  shaft,  faces 
northwest.  T  h  e 
basin  surrounding 
the  base  of  the 
monument  is  six- 
teen feet  in  diam- 
eter and  circular 
in  form,  built  of 
native  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cop- 
ing of  sand  stone. 
The  monument 
proper  rests  upon 
a  base  of  native 
stone  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  From  this 
rises  the  bronze 
base  of  the  struc- 
ture, ornamented 
in  appropriate  designs,  with  medallion  por- 
traits of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Farragut  and 
Garfield,  and  inscribed  thereon  are  the 
names  and  dates  of  the  following  engage- 
ments, all  of  which  were  participated  in  by 
Kent  County  Soldiers:  Fort  Sumter,  April 
12,  1 861;  Fort  Donaldson,  February  16, 
1862;  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  March  9, 
1862;  New  Orleans,  April  24,  1862;   Atlanta, 
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September  2,  1862;  Yorktown,  April  4,  May 
4,  1862;  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  June  1,  1862; 
Vicksburg,  June  22,  July  4,  1863;  Appom- 
matox,  April  8,  1865;  Mobile,  March  30, 
April  12,  1865;  Stone  River,  January  2, 
1863;  Port  Royal,  January  1,  1862.  This 
section  has  a  height  of  seven  feet  from  the 
stone  base. 

The  next  section  is  square  in  form,  having 
on  the  front  side  in  bas  relief  a  scene  repre- 
senting a  woman  giving  aid  to  a  wounded 
soldier,  and  the  inscription  "Woman's  Mis- 
sion of  Mercy" — probably  the  first  recogni- 
tion in  the  history  of  soldiers'  monuments 
of  the  work  of  women.  The  idea  of  doing 
so  in  this  case  was  conceived  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  and  embodied  in  the 
plans  by  the  committee.  The  other  three 
sides  of  this  section  have  these  inscriptions: 

"A  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people." — Lincoln. 

"The  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served. "  — Jackson. 

"Let  us  have  peace — This  is  a  Nation." 
—  Grant. 

"The  war  for  the  Union  was  right,  eter- 
nally right. ' '  —  Garfield. 

Upon  the  next  section,  on  the  front,  is 
the  .  inscription,  "In  honor  of  the  soldiers 
from  Kent  county,  1 861 -1865.  Erected 
1 885. ' '  Above  is  a  draped  shaft  upon  which 
is  the  life-sized  figure  of  a  soldier  in  the 
uniform  of  a  private,  and  standing  at  parade 
rest.  Around  the  pedestal  on  which  the 
statue  stands  are:  "Petersburg,"  "Win- 
chester," "Mission  Ridge,"  "Antietam." 

The  height  of  the  monument  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  soldier's  cap,  is 
thirty-four  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate, up  to  that  time,  made  of  this  material, 
"white  bronze,"  which  is  believed  to  be 
indestructible,  and  is  of  a  rich  gray  color. 
When  the  water  is  turned  on  jets  play  from 
cannon  peeping  out  of  miniature  embrasures 
into  the  lower  basin,  while  four  draped 
cherubs  spout  water  into  the  upper  basin. 
The  park  was  formally  set  apart  for  this 
monument  and  fountain  November  25,  1884, 
by  action  of  the  Common  Council. 

THE    INDIAN    BURIAL    GROUNDS. 

When  the  white  people  came  into  this 
region  there  was  an  Indian  burial  ground  on 
the  West  Side,  nearly  opposite  the  foot  of 
the  rapids.  Its  use  as  a  cemetery  was  con- 
tinued  by  the  Catholic  priest  or  missionary 
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who  came  there,  and  near  it  the  little  church 
of  Father  Baraga  was  situated.  Thus  it 
became  the  early  Catholic  cemetery,  and 
was  used  as  such  until  after  the  Indians 
removed  and  other  grounds  were  procured 
by  the  Catholics  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Another  Indian  burial  place  on  the  West 
Side  was  further  north,  in  some  mounds 
nearly  opposite  the  Pearl  street  bridge. 
Early  settlers  tell  of  burying  large  numbers 
of  Indians  in  that  southwest  part  of  the  city, 
at  times  of  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases 
among  them.  This  whole  ground  of  the 
mounds  and  burial  places  has  since  been 
very  thoroughly  dug  up  and  leveled  in  mak- 
ing city  improvements,  and  little  remains 
but  the  dim  remembrance  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  the  ancient  relics  unearthed. 
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The  first  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for 
cemetery  uses  in  this  town,  as  appears  by 
the  "Plat  of  the  Village  of  Kent,"  made  by 
John  Almy  in  1835,  was  a  parcel  lying  west 
of  Livingston  street,  and  between  Wal- 
bridge  and  Coldbrook  streets.  It  contained 
nearly  eight  acres,  being  650  feet  north 
and  south  by  510  feet  east  and  west.  A  few 
graves  were  made  there  at  an  early  day,  and 
occasional  burials  down  to  as  late  as  1855. 
It  was  never  formally  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic other  than  by  the  platting,  though  the 
City  Council  recognized  it  in  1853  by  an 
order  for  fencing  it.  This,  however,  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
remains  interred  there  were  removed,  chiefly 
to  Fulton  Street  Cemetery.  About  1855  a 
pest-house  was  erected  among  the  bushes 
on  or  near  the  south  end  of  this  ground,  and 
two  or  three  victims  of  smallpox  were  buried 
there.  There  were  then  no  residences  near 
it.  Afterward  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  the  ground  was  allowed  to  lapse  and  it 
reverted  to  its  original  owners. 

A    TEMPORARY    BURIAL    PLACE. 

In  the  early  village  days  a  parcel  of  ground 
near  where  is  now  the  corner  of  Madison 
avenue  and  Cherry  street  was  used  occa- 
sionally for  burial  purposes.  Subsequently 
the  remains  which  had  been  placed  there 
were  removed  to  the  Fulton  Street  Ceme- 
tery. There  was  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
a  man  named  Baker,  familiarly  known  as 
"Big  Baker,"  on  account  of  his  large  frame 
(he  was  very  tall  and  weighed  260  pounds), 
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was  buried  there  and  that  at  the  removal 
his  coffin  was  found  empty.  The  daughter 
of  Samuel  Baker  afterward  discredited  this, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  place  of  burial.  She 
thought  he  was  buried  in  Fulton  Street 
Cemetery,  but  the  family  were  unable  there- 
after to  find  his  remains  or  even  any  appear- 
ance of  a  grave  at  the  spot  where  they  saw. 
him  buried.         'jj^     oUulM    cU~ 

FULTON    STREET    CEMETERY.    ^_^    f  ^ 

July  9,  1838,  the  Trustees  of  the  Village  \  /*-, 
purchased  of  James  Ballard  six  acres  of  1*0 
ground  comprising  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  I 
Fulton  Street  Cemetery.  The  purchase 
price  was  $300.  It  was  to  be  reserved  and 
used  expressly  as  a  cemetery  for  the  Village 
of  Grand  Rapids,  one-third  of  it  for  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  was  to  be  kept  in 
order  and  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  Vil- 
lage. Twenty  years  later  this  ground  was 
found  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  then 
rapidly  growing  city,  and  additions  were 
made  to  it  of  parcels  adjoining,  by  deeds  of 
Thomas  D.  Gilbert  and  others,  in  1862, 
1863  and  1864.  In  the  early  part  of  1868 
the  "Fulton  Street  Cemetery  Association  of 
the  City  of  Grand  Rapids"  was  incorpor- 
ated, under  the  law  of  the  State  relating  to 
such  associations,  by  the  owners  of  lots  in 
that  cemetery,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Thomas  D.  Gil- 
bert; Clerk,  James  B.  Willson;  Treasurer, 
J.  Frederic  Baars;  Sexton,  John  Suttle; 
Directors,  L.  R.Atwater,A.  Lamont  Chubb, 
Alonzo  Piatt.  At  the  same  meeting  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  an  assessment  of  $600 
was  levied  on  the  members  for  improvement 
of  the  grounds.  Since  that  time  they  have 
been  well  cared  for  by  this  association. 
The  present  officers  are:  President,  George 
W-  Sones;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  F. 
Baars;  Sexton,  John  Ringold.  The  grounds 
with  their  alleys  and  carriage  ways  are  well 
laid  out  and  carefully  and  neatly  kept,  and 
in  them  are  a  considerable  number  of  hand- 
some and  costly  monuments.  The  trees 
and  shrubbery,  judiciously  and  tastefully 
trimmed,  give  the  place  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  attractive  park.  The  area  of  this 
cemetery  is  nearly  twelve  acres. 

MOUNT    CALVARY    CEMETERY. 

The  Catholic  cemetery  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  is  known  as  Mount  Calvary — a 
plat  of  about  seventeen  acres  just  west  of 
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the  city  at  the  junction  of  Walker  avenue 
and  West  Leonard  street.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Rev.  I.  G.  Ehrenstrasser,  the 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  church,  April  10, 
1882,  and  soon  after  was  formally  conse-v 
crated  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual.  The  land  was  purchased  by  the 
pastor  with  his  own  money,  and  during  his 
life  he  gave  four  acres  to  the  church,  and  on 
his  death  December  6,  1886,  he  left  the 
remainder  of  the  plat  to  the  congregation  of 
St.  Mary's  church,  his  intention,  as  expressed, 
having  been  to  reside  on  the  portion  withheld, 
should  he  become  superannuated  before  his 
death.  In  connection  with  the  Parish  of 
St.  Mary's,  the  cemetery  is  used  by  the 
Parish  of  St.  Adelbert,  the  Polish  Catholic 
church.  The  first  member  of  the  parish 
buried  in  this  "city  of  the  dead,"  was  Frank 
Berles,  August  5,  1884;  although  prior  to 
this  several  children  of  Polish  families  had 
been  interred  there.  Among  the  monu- 
ments in  the  course  of  construction,  is  a 
very  elegant  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of 
Father  Ehrenstrasser,  costing  about  five 
thousand  dollars.  There  are  many  small 
but  tasty  monuments,  among  which  are 
noticed  those  of  Frank  Berles,  Peter  Krei- 
der,  Frank  Roetz,  Charles  Greulich,  John 
Goebel  and  Peter  Beierly,  mainly  the  work 
of  Charles  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the,  con- 
gregation. 

st.   Andrew's  cemetery. 

The  St.  Andrew's  (Catholic)  Cemetery, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Madison  avenue 
between  Prince  and  Jones  streets,  and  com- 
prising about  ten  acres  of  ground,  was 
deeded  to  Bishop  Peter  Paul  LeFevre  in 
December,  1852.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
Catholic  burial  ground  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  was  in  the  gore  between  Cherry 
street  and  Lake  avenue,  and  east  of  the 
city  line.  The  grounds  are  well  platted, 
and  contain  several  fine  monuments.  That 
of  the  Reverend  Father  Andrew  Viszoczky 
bears  Latin,  French,  German  and  English 
inscriptions.  The  John  Clancy  vault  is  an 
object  of  much  interest  to  visitors. 

VALLEY    CITY    CEMETERY. 

Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
the  fair  grounds,  in  the  town  of  Paris,  is  the 
Valley  City  Cemetery,  being  the  east  part 
of  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  6  in  that  township,  about  forty  acres 


of  ground.  This  was  purchased  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Common  Council  in  February, 
1859,  and  was  dedicated  by  the  city  author- 
ities to  cemetery  purposes  December  17, 
i860.  The  grounds  are  handsomely  laid 
out  in  a  grove  of  natural  oaks,  with  conven- 
ient walks  and  drives,  and  are  well  kept. 
It  has  a  number  of  fine  monuments,  and  a 
city  vault  of  capacity  to  receive  twenty-four 
caskets,  the  latter  built  by  a  California 
gentleman. 

THE    HEBREW    BURIAL    PLACE. 

The  first  meeting  of  Hebrews  in  this  city 
was  held  September  20,  1857,  to  take  action 
in  regard  to  the  death  of  one  Jacob  Levy. 
Joseph  Houseman  was  Chairman,  and  David 
L.  Newborg,  Secretary.  Those  present 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Benevolent  and 
Burial  Society,  and  authorized  the  Chair- 
man to  procure  suitable  grounds  for  a  ceme- 
tery. These  he  secured,  by  deed  from 
Joseph  J.  Baxter  and  Julia  A.  Baxter  his  wife, 
dated  September  20,  1857,  conveying  that 
parcel  of  land  which  is  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery.  This  was  the 
first  ground  dedicated  to  such  use  in  that 
neighborhood;  Oak  Hill  and  Valley  City 
Cemeteries  being  established  later.  It  is 
owned  and  used  by  the  Congregation  Eman- 
uel as  the  Hebrew  Burial  Ground,  and  is 
neatly,  sweetly  and  carefully  cared  for. 

OAK    HILL    CEMETERY. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  city  is 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  comprising  about  forty 
acres,  in  square  form.  The  original  plat, 
made  by  W.  L.  Coffinberry,  shows  1,350 
lots,  averaging  16  by  30  feet  in  size.  Its 
central  avenue  is  40  feet  wide,  the  circular 
drive  ways  are  24  feet  wide,  and  that  around 
the  outside  is  20  feet  wide.  It  has  an  esti- 
mated capacity  for  21,600  graves.  This 
cemetery  was  dedicated  October  25,  1859. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  this  ground  con- 
stitutes the  burial  place  of  the  Hebrews. 

GREENWOOD    CEMETERY. 

A  little  northwest  of  the  city,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Walker,  is  a  cemetery  tract  of  twenty 
acres  called  Greenwood.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  city  in  February,  1859,  and  was  ded- 
icated as  a  city  cemetery  December  17,1 860. 
It  is  tastefully  laid  out  and  nicely  cared  for. 
Near  the  center  is  a  neat  family  vault  of 
moderate  dimensions.      The  ground  has  sev- 
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eral  miles  of  walks  and  driveways,  the  latter 
bordered  by  strips  of  lawn;  and  many  of 
the  lots  are  marked  with  monuments  of 
granite  and  marble. 

CARE    OF    THE    CEMETERIES. 

Of  the  cemeteries  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  contain  many  illustrations  of  the 
growth  by  culture  of  the  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  matter  of  their  improvement  and 
adornment.  Therein  are  a  great  many  sam- 
ples of  artistic  conception  and  skill  shown 
in  the  chiseled  marble,  and  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  affection  in  family  circles  exhib- 
ited in  the  shrubbery  and  floral  decorations 
about  the  resting  places  of  their  loved  ones 
departed.  Under  the  charter  the  city  is 
empowered  to  purchase  and  hold  grounds 
for  cemeteries  within  or  without  the  limits 
of  the  corporation,  to  ordain  appropriate 
names  for  them,  and  cause  record  to  be  made 
of  their  metes  and  bounds.  It  is  provided 
also  that  such  lands  shall  be  "forever  ded- 
icated to  cemetery  purposes."  Prior  to 
1883  the  Common  Council  appointed  one 
Commissioner  of  the  city  cemeteries.  The 
term  of  the  office  was  two  years.  In  May, 
1883,  by  act  of  the  Legislature  a  Board  to 
be  known  as  the  Cemetery  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids  was  constituted, 
to  be  composed  of  three  members.  These 
are  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council.  The  term  is 
three  years,  and  one  is  appointed  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May  of  each  year.  The  act 
requires  that  this  Board  shall  have  exclusive 
control  of  all  lands  owned  by  the  city  and 
dedicated  to  cemetery  uses,  and  also  of  all 
properties,  buildings  and  improvements  con- 
nected therewith;  shall  have  exclusive  care, 
custody  and  management  of  the  same,  and 
shall  employ  Superintendents  and  such  Sex- 
tons and  laborers  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
They  also  have  power  to  regulate  sales  of 
lots,  and  interments,  and  make  such  regula- 
tions and  improvements  as  they  may  see  fit; 
in  no  case,  however,  must  a  fee  be  charged 
to  visitors.  Suitable  lots  are  required  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  poor  and  cared 
for  at  the  public  expense.  All  cemetery 
property  belonging  to  the  city  and  all  places 
of  burial  are  exempt  from  assessment  and 
taxation,  and  from  liability  for  the  payment 
of  debts.  The  city  has  police  jurisdiction 
in  all  the  cemetery  grounds.      The  Commis- 


sioners are  entitled  to  a  salary  for  their  ser- 
vices in  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  annum.  Of  the  annual 
receipts  of  the  cemeteries  for  the  sale  of  lots 
and  otherwise  an  amount  not  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  constitutes  a  repair  fund,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  $50,000,  the  interest  of 
which  must  be  applied  solely  to  the  repairing 
of  cemetery  property.  The  Commissioners 
are  required  to  make  quarterly  reports  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  in  1888  were  Smith  W. 
Osterhout,  Isaac  .,  Sigler  and  Ransom  C. 
Luce.  In  1889,  Isaac  Sigler,  R.  C.  Luce 
and  W.  F.  Raiguel.  Among  earlier  Cem- 
etery Commissioners  have  been:  Warren 
P.  Mills,  Charles  P.  Babcock,  1859;  T.  D. 
Gilbert,  Ebenezer  Anderson,  1867;  R.  C. 
Luce,  Robert  Swain,  1878.  Mr.  Luce  has 
served  in  that  capacity  most  of  the  time  for 
thirty  years. 

UNDERTAKERS. 

In  the  early  days  coffin  making  was  part 
of  the  trade  of  every  cabinet  maker.  Join- 
ers and  wagon  makers  also  sometimes  made 
to  order  plain  coffins.  These  were  usually 
of  simple  construction,  of  cherry  or  black 
walnut,  or  of  some  softer  wood  and  stained, 
with  rarely  any  trimmings  except  sometimes 
cheap  handles  upon  the  sides,  for  conven- 
ience in  carrying.  And  at  funerals  the 
common  custom  was  for  four  or  six  of  the 
friends  or  neighbors  of  the  deceased  to  carry 
the  body,  inclosed  in  such  a  coffin,  from  the 
house  to  the  church  or  the  grave  in  a  pro- 
cession, upon  the  bier,  which  was  a  simply 
constructed,  unpainted,  frame  of  wood  with 
side-rails,  cross-slats  and  four  posts;  or,  if 
the  route  was  of  much  length,  a  plain  wagon 
with  a  square  box  was  used  for  part  of  the 
service.  There  were  very  few  ostentatious 
funerals  in  Grand  Rapids  previous  to  1850, 
and  the  cost  of  burials  was  very  light  com- 
pared with  even  the  most  humble  of  the 
present  day.  Nor  was  it  often  that  other 
special  services  than  those  of  the  maker  of 
the  coffin,  the  grave  digger  and  the  priest 
were  required,  sympathetic  hands  supplying 
the  rest,  and  frequently  all,  of  the  needed 
assistance.  Not  until  about  1846  came  the 
time  when  "the  doctor  told  the  sexton  and 
the  sexton  tolled  the  bell. ' '  Robert  I.  Shoe- 
maker and  Harry  Dean  were  for  some  time 
tollers  of  the  bell  on  the  Congregational 
church,  and  the  former  by  appointment  of 
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the  Village  Trustees  in  1847  became  the 
Village  Sexton.  A  few  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  city  one  or  two  furniture 
makers  began  to  make  of  coffins  ready-made 
a  part  of  their  stock  in  trade. 

Albert  B.  Judd,  starting  about  1858,  was 
the  first  to  make  of  undertaking  and  supply- 
ing of  all  materials  for  funerals  a  distinct 
and  exclusive  business  or  trade.  This  he 
followed  for  about  twenty  years  at  30  Canal 
street. 

Prominent  among  the  local  undertakers, 
or,  as  they  are  now  called,  funeral  directors, 
is  Allen  Durfee,  who  began  on  the  corner  of 
Pearl  and  Campau  streets  in  1871.  He 
remained  there  four  years,  when  he  moved 
to  his  present  location  on  Ottawa  street. 
In  1879  he  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing 
a  State  association  of  undertakers,  and  a 
convention  was  called,  meeting  at  Jackson 
January  14,  1880,  when  the  organization 
wras  perfected  and  Mr.  Durfee  chosen  Presi- 
dent, which  office  he  held  for  two  terms. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  the  object  being  to  discuss 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business,  and 
the  outcome  of  it  has  been  a  National  Asso- 
ciation of  wrhich  also  Mr.  Durfee  has  been 
a  prominent  member  ever  since  its  organi- 
zation. His  business  has  increased  so  that 
in  his  rooms  he  now  carries  a  full  and  com- 
plete stock  of  funeral  furnishings;  having 
also  three  hearses,  five  horses  and  three 
assistants.  September  6,  1888,  he  admitted 
A.  D.  Leavenworth  to  partnership,  with  one- 
third  interest  in  the  business  which  invento- 
ried $7,000,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Allen  Durfee  &  Co.  He  has  for 
years  dispensed  with  ice,  and  embalmed 
instead,  using  a  solution  which  preserves 
the  body  for  a  long  time  with  little  change. 

ALLEN  DURFEE  was  born  at  Pal- 
myra, Wayne  county,  New  York,  January 
15,  1829,  and  lived  there  until  the  fall  of 
1853,  with  his  father's  people,  on  the  farm 
where  he  was  born.  October  5,  1853,  he 
married  Phebe  B.  Thayer,  a  native  of  that 
county,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
they  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  he  having  pur- 
chased a  part  of  the  Bemis  farm,  near  the 
•river,  four  miles  below  this  city.  There  he 
lived  until  September,  1868.  In  1856  he 
wTas  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace;  in  1862-63 
held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Walker  town- 
ship; in   1866  was  again   chosen  Justice  of 


the  Peace,  and  in  1868  was  nominated  for 
Supervisor,  but  failed  of  an  election.  In 
September,  1868,  he  sold  his  farm  and 
purchased  a  home  in  this  city,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  In  June,  1869,  he 
engaged  for  J.  H.  Farwell,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  funeral  goods,  and  remained  with 
that  gentleman  a  little  more  than  two  years. 
October  15,  1871,  he  established  his  pres- 
ent business — that  of  undertaker,  or  as  it  is 
now  called,  funeral  director — in  which  since 
that  date  he  has  continued  uninterruptedly. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  forming  a  State 
Association  of  Funeral  Directors,  which  was 
done  in  the  early  part  of  1880,  was  chosen 
its  President,  and  has  been  active  in  dis- 
cussions and  measures  for  improvement  in 
all  that  pertains  to  their  profession  and 
business.  Mr.  Durfee  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Honor,  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  of 
the  Covenant  Mutual  Association  of  Gales- 
burg,  and  of  the  Old  Residents'  Association 
of  the  Grand  River  Valley.  In  person  he 
is  gentlemanly,  is  temperate  in  habits, 
genial,  sociable,  kind  and  affectionate  in  the 
domestic  circle,  and  has  a  warm  and  gener- 
ous hand  for  the  needy  and  unfortunate. 
Mr.  Durfee  and  his  wife  are  members  and 
earnest  supporters  of  the  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican. As  a  man  and  citizen  he  has  the 
good  will  and  esteem  of  the  community. 

The  PowTers  &  Walker  Casket  Company 
had  its  origin  in  1873  as  Powers  &  Walker, 
with  a  capital  of  about  $18,000,  and  in  1884 
was  incorporated  under  the  present  name 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,  of  which  $70,000  was  paid  in.  The 
official  board  stands:  President,  William 
H.  Powers;  Vice  President,  J.  H.  Walker; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William  E.  Cox. 
They  have  large  and  convenient  buildings 
at  77  to  88  South  Front  street.  The  fac- 
tory on  the  east  side  of  the  street  is  four 
stories  and  basement,  fitted  with  the  most 
approved  machinery  and  connected  by  an 
elevated  tramway  with  the  finishing,  store 
and  show  rooms,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street,  where  is  kept  for  the  trade  nearly 
everything  needed  in  undertakers'  supplies. 
In  their  manufacture  they  make  a  specialty 
of  fine  cloth  caskets,  and  also  of  burial 
cases.  Their  shipments  go  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  far  west  even  as  California, 
and  average  annually  $150,000;   the  manu- 
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facture  of  which  distributes  monthly  about 
$2,000  among  fifty  to  seventy- five  workmen. 
They  are  the  patentees  of  a  sliding- face-lid 
casket,  in  which  the  removal  of  the  lid  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  a  simple  device. 

James  Dolbee  started  in  the  undertaking 
business  in  1876  in  partnership  with  James 
M.  Kennedy  and  John  W.  Drew,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Dolbee,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  at 
114  Monroe  street.  Later,  Kennedy  and 
Drew  retired  from  the  firm  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Peter  McCallum,  and  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  James  Dolbee  &  Co. 
In  1 88 1  the  Grand  Rapids  Cloth  Casket 
Company  was  organized  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $2, 500,  making  a  specialty  of  cloth  covered 
caskets  and  general  undertakers'  supplies. 
Their  trade  is  mostly  local,  giving  employ- 
ment to  four  men  and  amounting  to  about 


$12,000  yearly.  Their  present  place  of 
business  is  at  the  corner  south  of  Fountain 
and  west  of  Ionia  street. 

On  Crescent  avenue,  near  Canal  street,  is 
a  well  preserved  building  erected  in  1838 
(the  first  stone  dwelling  in  the  village),  part 
of  which  is  now  occupied  by  P.  H.  OBrienfor 
undertaking  purposes,  succeeding  O'Brien 
&  Powers,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000  and  one 
hearse.      He  has  three  assistants. 

William  Koch  has  been  in  the  undertak- 
ing business  some  twenty  years,  his  rooms 
being  on  West  Bridge  street.  Among 
funeral  directors  of  late,  also,  are  Jacob 
Raushenberger  and  August  C.  Posner,  on 
North  Front  street;  Jacob  Keukelaar  at  303 
Ottawa;  Peter  Kornoelje,  North  College 
avenue,  and  G.  G.  Van  Houtum,  33  Ottawa 
and  274  College  avenue. 


CHAPTER     XXXVII. 


SALT    WELLS    AND    WORKS. 


By  the  act  of  Congress  proposing  t£rms 
to  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Territory  into  the  Union  as 
a  State,  June  23,  1836,  it  was  provided  that 
salt  springs  within  the  State,  not  exceeding 
twelve  in  number,  with  six  sections  of  land 
adjoining,  should  be  granted  to  the  State  for 
its  use.  The  selections  were  to  be  made  by 
the  Legislature,  and  this  was  done  solely 
from  surface  indications.  March  4,  1838, 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  directing  the 
State  Geologist  to  commence  boring  for  salt 
as  soon  as  practicable  at  one  or  more  of  the 
State  salt  springs,  and  appropriated  $3,000 
to  defray  the  expenses.  Two  points  were 
selected,  one  about  three  miles  below  the 
village  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  other  at  the 
mouth  of  Salt  River  on  the  Tittabawassee. 
In  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  January  1, 
1839,  the  Geologist  stated  that  there  had 
been  expended  on  Grand  River  wTorks 
$1,766.52,  and  at  Salt  River  $2,118.67 — 
which  was  $886.19  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priation. In  1840  a  further  appropriation 
of  $5,000  was  made  for  the  Grand  River 
test.  The  State  Geologist,  Dr.  Douglass 
Houghton,  made  a  contract  with  Lucius 
Lyon  to  sink  a  well  where  the  previous  pre- 
parations had  been  made,  at  the  river  bank, 
on  Section  3,  Town  6  North,  Range  12  West. 

It was  near   where    is   now   the   southern 

landing  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  bridge  below  this  city. 
Lyon  went  down  300  feet — as  far  as  his 
contract  required.  It  cost  the  State  $5,000. 
In  a  published  letter,  he  subsequently  stated 
that  at  the  bottom  he  found  the  salt  water 
much  stronger  than  that  found  in  his  own 
well  here  at  the  same  depth.  At  a  later 
date  the  Stale  well  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
473  feet,  after  which  the  work  was  placed 
in  charge  of  John  Ball,  and  the  boring  con- 
tinued to  the  depth  of  700  feet  or  more, 
when  the  well  became  clogged  by  the  losing 
of  the  drill  therein,  and  that  enterprise  was 


ended,  the  State  making  no  further  effort 
for  its  continuance.  There  was  an  impres- 
sion current  at  the  time,  undoubtedly  with- 
out good  foundation,  that  the  stopping  of 
the  well  was  intentional,  and  by  the  pro- 
curement or  incitement  of  parties  interested 
in  the  boring  at  the  rapids,  where  Lyon's 
salt  works  were  already  under  process  of 
construction. 

Lucius  Lyon  had  such  faith  that  he  was 
willing  to  risk  some  capital  in  salt.  In  the 
fall  of  1839  he  engaged  Ansel  Hulbert,  an 
experienced  Pennsylvania  well  borer,  and 
his  two  sons,  to  sink  a  deep  well  here. 
Their  confidence  was  strengthened  by  the 
opinion  of  the  State  Geologist,  Dr.  Hough- 
ton, and  they  went  to  work  with  strong  hope 
of  success.  In  August,  1841,  the  well, 
averaging  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  661 
feet.  On  putting  down  a  copper  tube  360 
feet,  water  flowed  from  it  more  than  one- 
third  saturated  with  salt,  rising  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
at  the  rate  of  about  10,000  gallons  daily. 
This  was  about  two-thirds  the  strength  of 
the  brine  then  produced  at  Salina,  New 
York.  The  well  was  at  the  river  bank,  east 
side,  about  seventy-five  feet  above  Bridge 
street.  This  outcome  was  not  only  grati- 
fying to  Mr.  Lyon  but  to  the  men  who 
drilled  the  well,  as  they  had  taken  a  portion 
of  the  risk  of  its  cost,  to  the  extent  of  ask- 
ing nothing  for  their  labor  if  unsuccessful. 
Evaporating  and  boiling  works  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  brine  were  immediately  con- 
structed, and  began  turning  out  salt  in  the 
middle  of  March,  1842,  this  advertisement 
having  appeared  in  the  meantime: 

Salt  Exchanged  for  Wood  ! 

THE  undersigned  having  rented  the  Grand  Rapids 
Salt  Works,  now  erecting,  will  give  for  good 
hard  WOOD,  well  corded  up  at  said  works  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  five  cords,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  of  salt  per  cord,  to  be  paid  at  any  time 
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when  called  for  after  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  wood.  The 
wood  must  be  four  feet  long,  and  well  split  into 
suitable  size  for  salt  boiling,  and  delivered  before 
the  first  day  of  June  next. 

Farmers  will  do  well  to  embrace  this  offer,  as  they 
cannot  now  get  more  than  ninety  pounds  of  salt  for 
a  cord  of  wood.  T.   H.   LYON. 

Grand  Rapids,  Jan.  10,  1842. 

Truman  H.  Lyon  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  following 
November  was  making  salt  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty  bushels  per  day,  using  all  the 
water  that  came  from  the  well.     About  1 846, 


TRUMAN    H.    LYON — (SEE    PAGE    1 1 6). 

James  Allen  and  Carlton  Neal  were  running 
the  works,  then  for  a  year  or  two,  Joseph 
Cordes  and  Michael  Thome,  and  after  them 
Lucius  A.  Thayer.  About  1849  or  1850, 
an  effort  to  remove  the  piping  for  repairs 
was  made,  the  well  caved  in  and  the  works 
were  stopped.  A  stream  of  water  is  still 
running  from  that  hole-in-the-ground  into 
the  river,  carrying  considerable  salt,  but 
not  so  strong  as  the  original  flow, 

Salt  making  in  Grand  Rapids  was  at  an 
end  for  the  time  being,  and  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment.  While  the  works 
were  in  operation,  salt  had  been  sold  for 
$1.50  per  barrel,  and  sometimes  as  low  as 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  which  was  a 
reduction  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  from  prices 
that  had  prevailed  for  imported  salt.  The 
brush  pile  at  the  boiling  works,  some  dis- 
tance up  stream,  stood  for  a  number  of 
years  and  went  to  decay. 

A  short  time  after  their  completion  of  the 


Lyon  well  (about  1844),  the  Hulberts 
went  to  White  River  and  began  siriking 
another  near  a  large  salt  spring  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  up  that  stream.  It  was  a  fail- 
ure. They  bored  to  the  depth  of  about 
eighty  feet,  when  the  drill  stuck  fast  and 
they  abandoned  the  work. 

In  1859,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to 
exempt  property  used  for  sinking  wells  for 
salt  making  from  taxation,  and  bestowing  a 
bounty  of  ten  cents  a  bushel  for  the  manu- 
facture; providing,  however,  that  any  com- 
pany or  individual  should  produce  at  least 
5,000  bushels  before  the  bounty  should  be 
paid.  This  infused  new  life  into  the  efforts 
for  the  manufacture.  In  September,  1859, 
the  Grand  Rapids  Salt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  which  James  Scribner  was  the 
moving  spirit,  had  sunk  a  well  to  the  depth 
of  1 30  feet  near  Coldbrook,  and  found  brine 
of  considerable  strength.  Boring  at  this 
well  was  continued  to  a  depth  of  260  feet, 
striking  granite  rock;  The  State  Geologist 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  wrould  be  of 
little  or  no  use  to  go  deeper,  also  that  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  the  enterprise 
would  prove  pecuniarily  successful.  But 
in  the  following  spring  it  was  put  down  to  a 
depth  of  398^  feet.  June  13,  i860,  the 
works  were  running,  and  soon  producing 
salt  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  barrels  per 
day.  They  began  shipment  over  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad  July  28,  i860. 
The  works  at  this  wTell  were  built  much  like 
those  which  had  been  used  at  the  Lyon 
well.  Brush  houses  were  constructed,  con- 
sisting of  timber  framework  some  forty  feet 
high,  in  which  were  placed  layers  of  brush, 
with  a  slight  inclination  first  toward  one 
side  and  then  the  other.  To  the  top  of  this 
pile  the  salt  water  was  pumped,  and  ran 
down  slowly  through  six  tiers  of  brush,  and 
thence  to  the  kettles  or  pans  where  the 
evaporation  was  completed  by  boiling. 
Several  hundred  barrels  were  manufactured 
here,  but  the  work  proved  unprofitable,  and 
was  abandoned  during  the  war. 

The  Grand  River  Salt  Company  was 
organized  in  1859,  by  William  T.  Powers, 
Henry  Martin  and  F.  P.  Leonard,  and  sank 
a  well  near  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  north 
of  Leonard  street,  stopping  at  a  depth  of 
156  feet,  having  obtained  brine  of  very  near 
full  saturation.  It  was  reported  that  a 
bushel  of  salt  was  made  from  thirty-two 
gallons,  and  that  it  was  the  strongest  brine 
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found  by  boring  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
the  supply  was  limited.  The  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  the  well — irregularity  and  small 
quantity  of  the  flow — was  probably  owing 
to  the  smallness  or  thinness  of  the  stratum 
of  salt-bearing  rock  from  which  it  came. 
Considerable  salt  was  manufactured  there, 
but  the  supply  was  insufficient  for  profit, 
and  the  works  were  operated  but  a  short 
time. 

About  the  same  time  two  other  salt  wells 
were  made:  one  by  the  Indian  Mill  Creek 
Salt  Company,  some  thirty  rods  north  of 
the  Powers  well,  the  other  by  Jacob  W. 
Winsor,  still  further  north  beyond  the  city 
line,  and  between  the  river  and  where  now 
run  the  railroad  tracks.  At  all  these  west 
side  wells  the  evaporation  was  mostly  done 
by  boiling.  The  Indian  Mill  Creek  well 
was  sunk  434  feet,  first  striking  salt  water 
at  128  feet.  Winsor's  well  reached  brine 
at  164  feet,  and  was  carried  to  a  depth  of 
466  feet.  The  latter  was  bored  in  the  sum- 
mer of  i860. 

Richard  E.  Butterworth  began  a  well  in 
December,  1859,  under  the  building  in 
which  the  Butterworth  &  Lowe  Shops  are 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  canal,  which  he 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  490  feet,  striking  brine 
of  220  saturation  at  325  feet.  The  first 
brine  was  struck  at  57  feet,  and  at  129  feet 
it  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  salt  to  95  gallons.  At  261  feet, 
the  flow  of  water  was  at  the  rate  of  350  gal- 
lons a  minute.  Mr.  Butterworth  soon 
abandoned  the  idea  of  making  salt  at  his 
well,  and  erected  mineral  bath  houses  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Huron  street,  which 
were  in  operation  for  a  few  years,  supplying 
them  from  a  current  of  strongly  impregnated 
mineral  water  which  came  from  his  well 
with  sufficient  pressure  to  carry  it  into  the 
top  of  the  building. 

In  i860  the  Kent  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $  15, 000, 
was  organized  by  Daniel  Ball,  Sarell  Wood, 
William  A.  Richmond,  Richard  E.  Butter- 
worth, George  K.  Johnson,  Robert  P.  Sin- 
clair, Andrew  T.  McReynolds,  Charles  H. 
Stewart  and  John  Bowne —President,  W.  A. 


Richmond;  Vice  President,  Sarell  Wood; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R.  P.  Sinclair. 
These  gentlemen  had  the  project  in  view  of 
going  deeper  than  had  yet  been  done  in 
search  of  salt,  and  for  that  purpose  to  sink  a 
well  somewhere  north  of  Bridge  street.  The 
coming  on  of  the  war  impeded  operations 
and  not  much  was  done  by  this  company. 
But  about  this  time  Charles  W.  Taylor  bored 
to  a  depth  of  near  700  feet,  just  below  the 
dam  on  Coldbrook,  and  stopped  for  want  of 
funds.  In  1864  William  T.  Powers  and 
others  interested  themselves  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a  test 
well,  1,500  feet  if  necessary,  to  procure  water 
of  the  requisite  strength  for  profitable  man- 
ufacture. Twenty-three  prominent  business 
men  subscribed  $1,500,  and  William  B. 
Ledyard  was  made  treasurer  of  the  fund. 
This  boring  was  started  a  few  feet  from  the 
Taylor  well,  and,  after  going  down  nearly 
1, 200  feet,  the  caving  in  of  the  latter  stopped 
further  work.  First  and  last,  and  with 
much  courage,  a  large  amount  of  money  was 
spent  in  these  enterprises,  but  the  conclu- 
sion was  finally  reached  that,  against  the 
resources  and  better  facilities  of  other  parts 
of  the  State,  further  struggle  for  successful 
salt  manufacture  here  would  be  useless. 

Condensed  from  the  records  of  borings  at 
these  wells,  a  summary  shows:  At  the  State 
well,  brackish  water  was  found  at  a  depth 
of  68  feet;  brine  of  pretty  good  strength  at 
265  feet,  and  again  at  445  feet;  total  depth, 
according  to  John  Ball's  recollection,  about 
723  feet.  The  Lyon  well  was  661  feet  deep, 
about  40  feet  below  the  sea  level;  at  76  feet 
was  a  flow  of  fresh  water;  at  99  feet  indica- 
tions of  salt,  and  a  large  flow  at  264;  at  445 
strong  salt  water.  At  the  Scribner  well, 
salt  water  at  207  feet;  total  depth,  398^ 
feet  Powers  well,  stopped  in  strong  salt 
water  at  156  feet.  Butterworth  well,  salt 
at  129  feet;  boring  continued  to  the  depth 
of  490  feet.  Indian  Mill  Creek  Company's 
well,  brine  at  128  feet;  full  depth,  434  feet. 
Winsor  well,  depth  436  feet;  brine  at  164 
feet.  Salt  making  at  this  point  may  be  set 
down  among  the  extinct  industries.  But 
those  who  tried  it  had  the  satisfaction  of 
much  experiment  and  "great  expectations.'* 


CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 


GYPSUM    AND    PLASTER    OF    PARIS. 


Near  the  southern  line  of  this  city,  on 
the  west  bank  of  Grand  River,  and  below 
the  town,  on  both  sides,  is  the  outcrop  of 
gypsum  strata  which  undoubtedly  underlie 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  very  large  region 
extending  several  miles  from  this  point  on 
the  west,  to  the  Muskegon  River  on  the 
north,  and  to  Tawas  Bay  on  the  east.  The 
discovery  of  gypsum  in  this  State  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  time  when  General  Cass  was 
Governor  of  the  Territory;  but  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  profitably  worked, 
was  not  practically  tested  till  1841.  It  was 
known  by  the  fur  traders  and  missionaries 
here,  as  early  as  1827,  that  gypsum  existed 
near  the  surface  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth  of  Plaster  Creek,  where  an  Indian 
showed  the  rock  to  one  of  the  people  attached 
to  the  Slater  Mission;  but  at  that  time  its 
great  extent  and  value  were  little  known. 
Dr.  Douglass  Houghton,  State  Geologist, 
here  in  1838  to  select  a  point  for  the  sinking 
of  a  salt  well  below  the  rapids,  made  a 
report  which  led  to  the  development  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  plaster  beds.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  the  gypsum  appears  as 
surface  rock,  covered  only  by  the  drift  soil, 
extending  as  far  '  as  Grandville.  On  the 
other  side,  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
it  lies  under  the  drift  and  some  thirty  feet 
of  rock  composed  of  alternating  layers  of 
water  lime,  clay,  slate  and  gypsum;  a  sec- 
tional cut  from  the  surface  downward  show- 
ing: First,  loam  and  yellow  clay;  second, 
blue  clay,  4  feet;  third,  water  lime  and  clay 
slate,  4  feet;  fourth,  clay  slate,  4  feet;  fifth, 
gypsum,  8  inches;  sixth,  clay  slate,  2  feet; 
seventh,  gypsum,  thin  stratum;  eighth,  clay 
slate,  3  feet;  ninth,  water  lime,  1  foot; 
tenth,  clay  slate,  4  feet;  eleventh,  gypsum, 
7  feet;  twelfth,  clay  slate,  1  foot;  thirteenth, 
gypsum,  13  feet.  The  strata  have  a  dip  at 
this  point  apparently  to  the  northeast,  well- 
boring  near  the  head  of  the  rapids  showing 
the  7  foot  layer  at  a  depth  of  63  feet,  and 
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the  13  foot  bed  at  74  feet.  Several  strata 
of  gypsum  below  these  beds  have  been  pene- 
trated by  the  sinking  of  wells — the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  strata  being  about  fifty  feet. 
An  analysis  of  the  Kent  county  gypsum 
made  in  i860  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Duffield,  of 
Detroit,  showed  the  following  constituents: 
Water,  19  parts  in  100;  lime,  32.67;  sul- 
phuric acid,  44.44;  organic  matter,  3.89; 
with  only  slight  traces  of  sodium  and  pot- 
ash. These  gypsum  quarries  are  a  mine  of 
apparently  inexhaustible  wealth  to  our  city. 
The  development  and  manufacture  were 
begun  in  1841,  by  Warren  Granger  and 
Daniel  Ball,  who  advertised: 

PLASTER!    PLASTER! 

THE  subscribers  have  now  completed  their  Plaster 
Mill  on  Plaster  Creek,  two  miles  south  of  this 
place,  which  is  now  in  operation.  They  respectfully 
inform  the  public  that  they  have  on  hand  at  the  mill, 
or  at  either  of  their  stores  at  Ionia  or  this  place,  a 
constant  supply.  As  the  quality  of  the  Grand  River 
Plaster  is  not  equaled  by  any  in  the  United  States, 
they  hope  to  receive  a  share  of  patronage,  as  the 
price  is  less  than  it  can  be  obtained  for  at  any  place 
in  Michigan.  Wheat,  Pork,  and  most  kinds  of  pro- 
duce received  in  payment. 

GRANGER  &  BALL. 
Grand  Rapids,  Dec.  21,  1841. 

In  that  week  the  mill  turned  out  forty 
tons.  The  price  at  the  mill  was  $4  per  ton. 
Ball  afterward  sold  his  interest  to  Henry 
R.  Williams,  who  did  much  to  create  a  mar- 
ket for  the  article  by  his  enthusiasm  in 
making  its  merits  known.  He  conducted 
the  mill  for  some  years,  and  in  1852  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  E.  B.  Morgan  &  Company 
(N.  L.  Avery).  That  first  mill  was  the  one 
at  the  crossing  of  Plaster  Creek  by  the 
Grandville  Road,  and  for  several  years  was 
the  only  one  here.  It  was  a  small  establish- 
ment, but  its  success,  and  the  demand  for 
its  product  showed  the  value  of  the  gypsum 
deposit,  and  led  to  the  starting  of  other  sim- 
ilar enterprises.      James  A.    Rumsey,   from 
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1842,  for  near  thirty  years  was  most  of  the 
time  connected  with  the  work,  as  manager 
or  otherwise.  In  the  winter  of  1848-49,  the 
demand  for  plaster  was  beyond  the  capacity 
of  that  mill  to  supply,  though  it  ran  day  and 
night.  Large  numbers  of  teams  came  from 
the  south,  some  as  far  as  100  miles,  and 
were  obliged  to  return  empty.  In  January, 
1852,  shipments  by  teams  southward  were 
sixty  tons  or  more  daily.  After  Morgan  & 
Co.,  N.  L.  Avery  &  Co.  purchased  the  Plas- 
ter Creek  works,  the  members  of  the  firm 
being  Noyes  L.  Avery,  Sarell  Wood  and 
Benjamin  B.  Church.  In  December,  1857, 
this  firm  dissolved,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sarell  Wood  &  Co.  (Sarell  Wood  and  Bar- 
ney Burton).  A  short  time  afterward  Mr. 
Burton  withdrew,  Charles  A.  Todd  and  Abel 
Thompson  succeeding  him  in  the  firm. 
About  i860  Freeman  and  Silas  F.  Godfrey 
began  operating  in  gypsum,  and  in  1864 
they,  with  Amos  Rathbone  and  George  H. 
White  (G.  H.  White  &  Co.),  purchased  the 
old  plaster  mill  property  and  a  large  tract  of 
land  extending  down  Plaster  Creek  to  Grand 
River.  The  Godfreys  built  a  mill  near  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  and  also  made  extensive 
additions  and  betterments  to  the  original 
mill.  In  this  venture  the  estate  of  Alfred 
D.  Rathbone  also  had  an  interest.  The 
firm  name  in  the  plaster  business,  operating 
the  Florence  Mills,  as  the  new  ones  were 
called,  was  F.  Godfrey  &  Brother.  This 
quickly  grew  to  be  among  the  foremost  of 
manfacturing  enterprises.  Later,  the  first 
mill  and  some  120  acres  of  land  connected, 
have  passed  to  the  possession  of  the  Alabas- 
tine  Company,  working  in  calcined  gypsum, 
while  that  has  also  become  the  leading 
product  of  the  Godfrey  mills.  The  old  mill 
as  a  manufacturing  establishment  has  gone 
out  of  use. 

FREEMAN  GODFREY  was  born  at 
Vershire,  Orange  county,  Vermont,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1825.  His  grandfather  was  a 
native  of  Northwood,  N.  H.,  and  settled  in 
Vermont  in  1789,  being  among  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  farmers.  The 
family  name  is  old,  and  can  be  traced 
through  eight  hundred  years  back  to  its 
French-Alsatian  origin  in  the  German  prov- 
ince of  Lorraine.  Early  in  its  history  is 
found  mention  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  Templar,  in  the  days 


of  Philip  the  Fair.  Freeman  Godfrey,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  taught  the  rudi- 
mentary branches  of  an  English  education 
in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  town. 
A  healthy,  active,  ingenious  lad,  with  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind,  he  soon  developed 
mechanical  skill  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  making  by  hand  of  various  farm  imple- 
ments, and  exchanged  his  products  for  the 
farm  labor  of  his  neighbors.  Between  this 
occupation  and  working  in  a  saw  mill,  work 
on  his  father's  farm,  running  a  threshing 
machine,  and  making  charcoal,  each  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  he  passed  the  time  until 
1845,  when  he  went  to  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, and  worked  nearly  a  year  in  a  cotton 
mill.  Going  afterward  to  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
he  entered  into  an  engagement  to  peddle 
brass  clocks  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1851 
he  was  working  as  a  contractor  on  the  Terre 
Haute  and  Alton  Railroad,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  took  a  contract  on  the  line  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  he 
finished  in  the  fall  of  1856.  In  December 
of  the  latter  year  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
to  engage  in  constructing  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  which  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1858.  He  then  took  an  interest  in 
the  construction  of  the  Transit  Railroad  from 
Winona  to  Rochester,  Minnesota;  but  the 
financial  panic  and  revulsion  of  those  days 
cut  short  the  enterprise.  In  the  winter  of 
1859-60  Mr.  Godfrey  took  a  contract  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  and 
graded  a  portion  of  the  line,  but  the  work 
soon  stopped  for  lack  of  available  funds  on 
the  part  of  the  company.  But  later,  while 
that  road  was  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  Mr.  Godfrey  took  for  construction 
the  northern  ten  miles  of  the  second  twenty- 
mile  section  north  of  this  city,  and  put  it 
through  a  previously  unbroken  wilderness 
of  timber  lands  in  five  weeks  and  two  days 
— in  time  to  save  to  that  company  its  land 
grant,  of  which  the  forfeiture  had  been 
threatened,  as  is  stated  in  the  chapter  on 
railroads.  He  was  actively  interested  in 
behalf  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  Railroad, 
aiding  in  the  location  of  its  line,  soliciting 
stock  subscriptions,  urging  city  aid,  and 
assisting  in  the  purchase  of  its  station 
grounds  in  this  city.  He  was  also  prominent 
in  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Holland  Railroad  Company,  of  which 
he  was  elected  President.  He  located  its 
line,    arranged    to    obtain    funds,   and    con- 
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tracted  to  construct  the  road  in  four  months, 
furnishing  all  but  the  iron,  also  to  do  the 
fencing,  and  engineering  and  secure  the 
right  of  way,  for  $7,500  per  mile;  all  of 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  three  friends, 
he  completed  within  the  stipulated  time. 
Aside  from  the  above  has  been  his  extensive 
private  business,  chiefly  that  of  plaster  and 
stucco  manufacture  and  trade.  In  i860  he 
purchased  some  land  within  the  city  limits, 
and  soon  thereon  opened  a  gypsum  quarry; 
built  a  water  and  a  steam  mill,  each  with 
two  run  of  stones;  also  calcining  works  with 
two  kettles  having  a  capacity  of  forty  bar- 
rels each;  designing  the  plans  for  buildings 
and  machinery  and  superintending  their  con- 
struction. The  firm  of  F.  Godfrey  &  Brother 
was  soon  thereafter  formed,  about  1865,  the 
brother  being  Silas  F.  Godfrey,  and  their 
land  and  calcined  plaster  business  has  been 
from  the  very  start  successful;  their  products 
finding  ready  market  throughout  the  West, 
from  Ohio  to  California.  In  1865  they  pur- 
chased one-third  of  the  old  plaster  quarry 
and  mills,  of  which  George  H.  White  & 
Company  had  the  other  two-thirds;  and  on 
this  ground  Mr.  Godfrey  designed  and  super- 
intended the  construction  of  a  new  water 
and  steam  mill,  with  three  run  of  stones; 
also  calcining  works  with  forty-barrel  kettle; 
opened  a  new  quarry,  and  with  the  other 
parties  built  up  the  large  trade  owned  and 
maintained  by  G.  H.  White  &  Co.  In  1875 
the  Michigan  and  Ohio  Plaster  Company 
was  organized  under  Michigan  laws,  a  stock 
corporation  of  which  Freeman  Godfrey  was 
made  President,  and  he  has  since  filled  that 
position,  having  the  management  of  the 
business.  This  company  purchased  and 
marketed  the  plaster  product  of  nine  firms — 
one  in  Iowa,  one  in  Ohio  and  seven  in  Mich- 
igan. When  the  Grand  Rapids  National 
Bank  was  organized,  in  1880,  he  was  chosen 
Vice  President,  and  director,  which  positions 
he  still  holds.  Of  the  Diamond  Wall  Finish 
Company,  organized  in  1883,  he  has  been 
President  continuously.  In  1887  he  was 
among  the  foremost  in  pushing  the  project 
of  sinking  an  experimental  well,  and  was 
made  President  of  the  association  organized 
for  that  purpose,  which  bored  what  is  known 
as  the  "Godfrey  Well,"  or  "Deep  Well," 
described  in  another  part  of  this  book. 
Besides  the  evidences  of  his  constructive 
abilities  in  railroads  and  plaster  works, 
several  blocks  of  buildings  in  the  business 


portion  of  the  city  testify  to  Mr.  Godfrey's 
skill,  taste  and  good  judgment  in  archi- 
tecture. He  has  a  mind  fertile  in  expe- 
dients and  inventions  to  carry  forward 
projects  in  which  he  becomes  interested; 
and  is  eminently  practical  in  suggestions 
and  in  details.  Having  opinions,  he  is 
frank  to  express  them,  and  is  equally  can- 
did in  the  advancement  and  discussion 
of  theories.  He  is  no  idle  spectator  of  the 
doings  in  public  affairs;  but  shows  a  quick 
and  active  interest  in  the  general  welfare 
and  methods  of  improvement.  He  has  never 
been  an  active  politician,  but  in  political 
matters  his  aim  has  been  to  follow  such  light 
as  seemed  to  him  best,  independent  of  strorg 
partisan  attachments.  He  has  but  once 
consented  to  accept  official  preferment,  and 
that  was  an  appointment  in  1888  to  be  Mem- 
bar  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  a  place 
which  he  occupied  until  the  spring  of  1890, 
attending  to  its  duties  with  promptness  and 
fidelity,  where  his  advice  and  counsel  com- 
manded respect  and  carried  weight.  In 
March,  1851,  he  married  Abby  E.  Eastman 
of  Vershire,  Vt.  She  died  in  this  city  March 
21,  1890.  They  had  five  children,  of  whom 
four: — three  sons  and  one  daughter — are  liv- 
ing and  at  the  family  home.  His  father  died 
in  April,  1877,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age, 
having  then  for  some  years  been  a  member 
of  the  family,  where  he  was  tenderly  and 
filially  provided  with  all  that  would  con- 
tribute to  comfort  as  he  neared  the  end  of 
life's  journey.  Mr.  Godfrey  has  been  suc- 
cessful financially  far  beyond  the  common 
lot  of  men.  Of  a  sanguine  temperament, 
quick  in  perception  and  prompt  in  action, 
with  force  of  character  and  steady  persistence 
in  his  purposes,  his  plans  have  prospered, 
and  he  may  be  counted  among  the  wealthiest 
of  the  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids.  Upright 
and  benignant,  and  suavely  sociable,  in  con- 
duct and  bearing,  he  has  a  firm  place  in  the 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITE,  as  merchant, 
lumberman,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  real 
estate,  was  prominently  active  among  the 
business  men  of  Grand  Rapids  during  some 
forty-six  years.  He  was  born  at  Dresden, 
Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1822;  a  son 
of  Joseph  and  Lucy  (Rowley)  White,  who 
were  born  near  Watkins  by  the  head  of 
Seneca  Lake.  He  was  the  eldest  of  five 
children,    but    one    of    whom — William    B. 
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White,  of  this  city — is  now  living.  George 
in  his  boyhood  attended  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
went  with  his  grandfather,  Ezra  Rowley,  to 
Fountain  county,  Indiana,  where  he  worked 
a  year  on  a  farm.  In  1836  he  entered  a 
store  as  a  clerk,  and  in  the  following  year 
went  to  Covington,  the  county  seat,  where 
he  was  also  engaged  as  a  clerk  until  1842, 
in  which  year  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids, 
arriving  May  2,  entered  the  store  of  A.  and 
G.  B.  Rathbone,  and  remained  there  two 
years.  Afterward  he  operated  for  many 
years  as  a  partner  with  Amos  Rathbone  in 
mercantile  and  the  lumber  trade,  conduct- 
ing, meantime,  for  some  five  years  a  store 
at  Rockford,  Kent  county.  In  1863,  and 
for  twTo  or  three  years,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  on  Rouge  River 
and  at  Grand  Rapids,  in  connection  with 
William  T.  Powers,  doing  a  successful  busi- 
ness. In  1865,  with  Amos  Rathbone  and 
others  interested,  under  the  firm  name 
of  George  H.  White  &  Company,  he  pur- 
chased the  "old  plaster  mill"  property,  and 
in  connection  with  it  a  large  tract  of  land; 
and  there  for  upward  of  twenty  years  he, 
with  others,  carried  on  a  heavy  and  profita- 
ble business  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
land  and  calcined  plaster.  With  Amos 
Rathbone  he  built  nine  brick  stores  on  Mon- 
roe between  Ionia  and  Division  streets;  also 
in  1873-74  one-third  of  the  Aldrich,  White 
and  Godfrey  block,  the  fine  four-story  stone 
building  in  which  are  now  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids National  Bank  and  several  large  stores 
at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets. 
He  also  dealt  much  in  real  estate,  being 
one  of  the  owners  of  Godfrey  &  White's  city 
addition.  He  wTas  a  stockholder  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  was 
chosen  one  of  its  Directors  in  1867,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Continental  Improve- 
ment Company,  through  whose  efforts  that 
railroad  was  completed  from  Fort  Wayne  to 
Petoskey.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  eleventh  lodge  organized  in  Michigan  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
which  he  joined  in  1848;  from  1861  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons;  also  a 
Knight  of  Pythias.  In  religious  views  Mr. 
White  was  inclined  to  the  Universalist  faith; 
though  his  family  were  regular  attendants 
at  St.  Mark's  Church.  Politically,  he  was 
a  Whig  while  the  Whig  party  existed;  after- 
ward through  life  a  Democrat.      December 


12,  1853,  he  married,  at  Rockford,  Michi- 
gan, Sarah  A.  Hetfield,  of  Covington,  Ind., 
who  survives  him.  To  them  were  born  two 
daughters — now  Mrs.  C.  B.  Judd  and  Hat- 
tie  H.  White.  Mr.  White  held  and  credit- 
ably filled  several  official  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility:  Register  of  Deeds  in 
1844-45;  Supervisor  of  Algoma  in  1855; 
Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids  in  1861  and  1862 — 
two  terms — and  Representative  in  the  State 
Legislature  for  the  term  of  1863-64.  From 
early  youth  Mr.  White  was  dependent  upon 
his  own  exertions.  As  a  business  man  he 
was  energetic  and  enterprising;  working  his 
way  to  a  handsome  competence  in  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  aiding  prominently  in  the 
progress  and  improvement  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. In  social  contact  he. was  genial  and 
accommodating,  and  as  a  citizen  public- 
spirited — one  who  has  left  an  abiding  im- 
pression upon  the  town  and  community  in 
which  he  lived.  He  died  September  10, 
1888,  at  his  home  in  Grand  Rapids. 

The  first  gypsum  quarry  opened  on  the 
right  bank  or  north  side  of  Grand  River  was 
that  of  Richard  E.  Butterworth.  In  1849 
he  built  a  small  mill  near  where  now  is  the 
upper  factory  on  that  side  of  the  river,  below 
the  city,  and  carried  on  the  manufacture 
there  till  about  1856,  when  he  sold  the  place 
to  Hovey  &.  Company  for  $35,000;  Soon 
after  the  discovery  by  Butterworth,  two 
other  quarries  were  opened  adjoining  or  near 
him,  at  one  of  which  works  were  started  by 
John  Ball  and  Bernard  Courtney;  the, other 
belonged  to  Adin  J.  Hinds,  who  soon  sold  out 
and  moved  away.  Mr.  Hinds,  when  a  boy, 
assisted  in  the  sinking  of  the  salt  well  above 
Bridge  street,  and  from  the  talk  which  he 
then  heard  concerning  the  dip  of  the  strata 
was  led  to  a  successful  search  for  the  thirteen- 
foot  stratum  at  his  farm.  The  quarries  on 
that  side  extend  into  the  hill,  under  from  50 
to  y^  feet  of  earth  and  rock,  and  by  the 
quarrying  caves  have  been  made,  many  acres 
in  extent.  A  very  heavy  business  is  carried 
on  by  the  plaster  mills  now  in  operation  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  below  the  city. 

Hovey  &  Company  organized  in  1856,  and 
built  their  mill  the  following  summer.  They 
mined  about  2,000  tons  the  first  year,  and  did 
a  steadily  increasing  business  until  i860, 
when  the  Grand  Rapids  Plaster  Company 
was  incorporated,  and  the  firm  merged  in 
that,    its  members  being:     Francis  Fisher, 
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James  W.  Converse  and  Francis  K.  Fisher, 
of  Boston;  Charles  H.  Stewart  of  New 
York,  and  William  Hovey — J.  W.  Converse, 
President;  Solomon  L.  Withey,  Vice  Pres- 
ident; C.  C.  Converse,  Secretary;  William 
Hovey,  Treasurer  and  General  Agent.  Their 
factory  has  been  known  as  the  Eagle  Mills. 
Mr.  Converse  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany. In  1888  Wm.  S.  Hovey  was  Treasurer 
and  Agent;   Wm.  McBain,  Secretary. 

JAMES  W.  CONVERSE,  familiarly 
known  among  his  acquaintances  as  Deacon 
Converse,  is  a  resident  of  Boston,  but  has 
for  forty  years  been  so  largely  interested  by 
investments  in  this  city,  and  has  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  here,  as  to  seem  like  a 
citizen  of  Grand  Rapids,  of  whom  it  is  proper 
to  give  some  personal  account  in  these 
pages.  Mr.  Converse  was  born  in  Thomp- 
son, Conn.,  January  11,  1808.  When  he 
was  six  years  old  his  parents  removed  from 
that  place  to  Woodstock,  Conn. ;  two  years 
later  to  Dover,  Mass.,  and  thence  to  Need- 
ham.  In  1 82 1,  while  yet  a  poor  boy,  he 
left  home  and  went  to  Boston,  and  then  and 
there  entered  upon  a  successful  and  honor- 
able career — one  which  should  be  an  inspir- 
ation to  the  youth  of  this  and  coming  genera- 
tions. In  that  year,  too,  he  joined  the  Charles 
Street  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Converse  was 
also  one  of  the  original  members  of  Federal 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  organized 
in  1827.  In  1828  two  of  his  uncles  assisted 
him  to  begin  business  in  the  Boyleston  Mar- 
ket. January  1,  1832,  he  formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  William  Hardwick,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hardwick  &  Converse,  for  carrying 
on  the  boot,  shoe  and  leather  business. 
January  1,  1833,  he  entered  partnership  with 
Isaac  Field,  under  the  style  of  Field  &  Con- 
verse, in  the  hide  and  leather  trade,  at  43 
and  45  Broad  street,  Boston.  September 
5,  1833,  he  married  Emeline,  daughter  of 
Nathan  and  Nabby  Coolidge,  of  that  city. 
October  8,  1833,  he  bought  a  house  on 
Pearl,  between  High  and  Purchase  streets, 
Boston,  where  he  lived  some  ten  years. 
May  16,  1836,  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  Bos- 
ton, was  organized,  and  Mr.  Converse  wTas 
then  elected  one  of  its  Directors,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  1888.  Alvan 
Simonds  at  the  same  time  was  appointed 
Cashier  of  the  bank,  and  they  were  together 
in  the  banking  business  fifty-twa  years. 
July  5,  1837,  he  was  elected  Deacon  of  the 


Federal  Street  Baptist  Church.  In  1838, 
Isaac  Field  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Field 
&  Converse,  and  his  brother,  John  Field, 
took  his  place.  This  firm  in  later  years 
became  noted  in  this  and  foreign  lands  as 
among  the  most  reliable  and  honorable  in 
its  line  of  business.  It  enjoyed  excellent 
credit  through  all  the  panics  of  thirty-seven 
years.  In  1845  Mr.  Converse  moved  to 
Jamaica  Plains  as  a  place  of  residence, 
uniting  with  the  church  there  and  becoming 
one  of  its  Deacons.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
President  of  Mechanics'  Bank,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1888.  This  bank  never 
failed  nor  stopped.  In  1865  he  returned  to 
Boston,  where  he  still  lives.  January  1, 
1870,  he  retired  from  the  firm  of  Field  & 
Converse,  since  which  he  has  been  very 
busy  building  railways  and  in  manufacturing 
enterprises.  Much  might  be  quoted  from 
the  testimony  of  his  cotemporaries  as  to  the 
business  integrity  of  Deacon  Converse  — 
commendations  not  only  from  merchants 
and  public  men  at  the  East,  but  from  prom- 
inent citizens  in  the  West;  ascribing  to  him 
a  character  for  uprightness  beyond  reproach, 
and  free  from  suspicion  of  ill-will  or  wrong 
doing  toward  his  neighbor,  during  all  his 
more  than  three-score  years  of  commercial 
life,  with  its  numberless  cares  and  perplex- 
ities. Perhaps  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Howe,  D.  D.,  may  convey  an  idea  of 
him  as  he  appears  to  one  who  is  familiar 
with  his  life  and  labors.      Dr.  Howe  writes: 

The  Christian  character  early  formed,  and  sup- 
plemented by  correct  business  principles  and  enter- 
prise, has  led  to  a  prosperous  life  and  ultimate 
affluence.  He  has  been  content  to  patiently  work 
his  way  to  the  goal,  without  aspirations  for  civil, 
religious  or  political  distinction.  He  frequently  has 
been  called  to  occupy  positions  of  honor,  trust  and 
great  responsibility,  which  he  has  ever  filled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  friends  and  great  credit  to  him- 
self. His  influence,  like  the  silent,  unseen  forces  of 
Nature,  has  been  widespread,  beneficent,  and  rich  in 
results;  like  an  unseen  hand  lifting  the  weak  and 
fainting,  and  helping  the  perplexed  in  business  crises 
over  the  dark  chasm  which  seemed  ready  to  engulf 
them.  United  with  this  private  sympathy  and  aid 
are  his  charities  only  known  to  himself  and  his  Lord, 
and  his  public  gifts  widely  known  and  appreciated. 
He  has  been  connected  with  several  churches,  and 
all  have  shared  in  his  generous  aid  and  support. 
Several  church  edifices  have  arisen  wholly  or  in  part 
by  his  munificence.  A  worthy  object  of  Christian 
benevolence,  at  home  or  abroad,  never  fails  to  claim 
his  attention  and  enlist  his  sympathy,  and  aid  in 
larger  or  smaller  sums.  It  is  worthy  of  honorable 
mention  that  he  never  treats  an  applicant  for  aid 
coldly  or  rudely,  but  with  Christian  courtesy;  when 
undecided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  often  saying: 
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"I  have  nothing  at  present  for  the  object,  but  may 
have;  call  again."  In  all  this  appears  the  guiding 
principle  of  a  faithful  steward. 

Mr.  Converse  first  visited  Grand  Rapids 
June  3,  1850,  to  save  to  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  its  rights  in  the 
property  that  had  been  the  Baptist  Indian 
Mission  reserve  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  south  of  Bridge  street.  In  that  he 
succeeded,  and  afterward  purchased  the 
property;  which  in  1856  he  caused  to  be 
platted,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Converse 
Addition.  In  a  large  portion  of  it  he  caused 
the  streets  to  be  graded,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  purchasers  of  his  lots,  as  well  as 
enhancement  of  their  value.  He  also  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  gypsum  quarries 
and  mills  southwest  of  the  city,  w7ith  William 
Hovey  and  others,  and  in  1856  a  company 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  Hovey  & 
Company,  which  was  in  i860  incorporated 
as  the  Grand  Rapids  Plaster  Company,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Converse  was  chosen  President, 
a  position  which  he  has  since  occupied  con- 
tinuously and  still  holds.  In  the  fall  of  1857 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pearl 
street  Bridge  Company,  and  furnished  most 
of  the  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
in  1858.  He  was  also  largely  interested 
financially  and  otherwise  in  the  construction 
of  the  first  railroad  from  Kalamazoo,  by 
way  of  Allegan,  into  Grand  Rapids.  He 
also  furnished  the  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  to  Newaygo,  then  bearing  the 
name  of  Grand  Rapids,  Newaygo  and  Lake 
Shore  Railroad,  he  taking  and  negotiating 
the  bonds  maturing  July  1,  1891.  This  was 
in  1 87 1.  Mr.  Converse  has  since  been  inter- 
ested in  several  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  this  city  and  about;  is  President  of 
the  Phoenix  Furniture  Company,  also  Pres- 
ident and  principal  owner  of  the  Converse 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Newaygo  Furniture  Company, 
having  factory,  stores  and  mills  at  Newaygo. 
His  work  and  investments  hereabout  have 
contributed  much  to  the  growth  and  progress 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Nor  has  he  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  welfare  of  the  Baptist  Church 
people  here.  The  Second  Baptist  Church,  at 
the  corner  of  California  and  Gold  streets,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  his  liberal  munificence;  he 
having,  in  1883,  made  a  gift  to  the  society  of 
the  lot  and  built  and  furnished  the  house 
of  worship  thereon. 

William  Hove}7  was  a  native  of  Concord, 


Mass.,  born  December  3,  181 2.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  carpenter 
and  joiner  and  manufacturer.  He  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  in  1856,  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  calcined  and  land  plaster. 
In  i860  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Plaster  Company,  and  was 
thereafter  its  General  Manager  and  Treas- 
urer during  his  life;  also  business  agent  here 
of  J.  W.  Converse.  Ever  after  1827  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He 
was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  a  valued  cit- 
izen. He  was  averse  to  holding  office,  but 
in  1879  accepted  that  of  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics.  He  died  November  21, 
1 88 1,  in  this  city,  much  loved  and  mourned. 
The  manufacture  of  stucco  or  calcined 
plaster  from  gypsum,  was  very  early  com- 
menced here,  and  the  article  produced  is  of 
excellent  quality.  The  story  of  the  first 
experiment  at  Grand  Rapids  in  the  making 
of  stucco  is  well  worth  the  telling.  The 
first  plastering  and  laying  of  brick  chimneys 
with  lime  mortar  was  done  in  the  house  of 
Louis  Campau,  at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and 
Waterloo  streets,  by  James  Clark;  and  the 
lime  used  was  made  by  William  McCaus- 
land,  the  first  burned  here,  in  a  kiln  by  the 
river  bank  near  Huron  street.  Richard 
Godfroy's  house  was  the  second  one  plas- 
tered, and  on  the  gables  outside  was  put  a 
stucco  finish.      Mr.  Clark  haoV learned  how 
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gypsum  was  calcined  before  he  came  here. 
He  procured  some  of  the  rock,  broke  it  into 
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small  bits  by  hammering,  took  it  to  the 
Indian  mill  and  there  had  it  ground.  He 
then  boiled  it  in  a  cauldron  kettle,  thus 
making  stucco  for  his  use.  In  the  gables  of 
that  house  were  circular  windows,  around 
which  he  put  mouldings  of  stucco  work. 
The  first  effort  was  a  failure,  they  fell  off; 
but  in  a  second  attempt  he  succeeded — they 
stuck,  and  the  finish  on  the  gables  of  that 
house  remained  in  good  condition  until  it 
burned  in  1850.  In  1845  Daniel  Prindle 
was  engaged  in  making  stucco  flower  pots, 
vases  and  other  tasty  articles.  This  stucco 
manufacture  has  proved  very  valuable  to 
the  plaster  business  and  trade.  Grand 
Rapids  stucco  is  in  great  demand  at  all 
available  markets  as  a  superior  article.  Its 
use  in  the  finishing  of  interior  walls,  and  in 
ornamental  work,  is  familiar  to  everybody. 
Doubtless  the  first  cornice  work  here  on  the 
inside  of  rooms,  in  house  finishing,  was 
done  by  Philip  Stewart,  about  1844,  in  a 
house  at  the  corner  of  Bronson  and  Ottawa 
streets. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the 
gypsum  stone,  could  be  utilized  for  building 
purposes,  and  three  or  four  business  blocks 
and  a  few  dwelling  houses  were  faced  with 
that  material.  It  made  a  handsome  finish, 
but  proved  deficient  in  quality,  the  stone 
disintegrating  under  exposure  to  the  action 


of  the  elements.  It  is  easily  worked,  and 
has  been  shaped  into  a  variety  of  useful  and 
fanciful  articles  and  ornaments,  such  as 
napkin  rings,  cups  and  saucers,  vases,  etc., 
but  this  use  of  it  has  not  developed  any 
important  business  interest. 

LAND    PLASTER    AND    STUCCO. 

The  land  plaster  and  stucco  trade  has 
been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  business 
of  this  city  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  early 
part  of  1859  large  shipments  were  made  over 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  of 
plaster  for  farm  use,  the  first  of  the  sort  by 
railway.  It  sold  in  Eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  State,  in  competition  with  sup- 
plies from  the  East,  at  $7.50  per  ton.  In 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western 
Ohio,  also,  it  won  favor  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
the  demand  rapidly  increased.  But  the 
market  conditions  for  the  gypsum  product 
have  greatly  changed.  Up  to  about  1880 
or  later,  two- thirds  of  the  output  from  Kent 
county  was  in  land  plaster,  and  the  minor 
portion  in  calcined  plaster  or  stucco.  The 
proportions  are  reversed.  In  1889,  15,000 
tons  of  land  plaster  and  about  double  that 
amount  of  the  calcined  product  would  rep- 
resent approximately  the  amount  of  the 
export  from  Kent  county  quarries  and  mills. 
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GRIST    MILLS. 

The  first  grist  mill  in  Grand  Rapids  was 
made  in  1834  by  putting  a  run  of  stones 
into  the  Indian  mission  saw  mill  which  stood 
near  where  is  now  the  railway  junction 
above  the  north  line  of  the  city,  west  side. 
For  lack  of  water  power  it  could  do  but  little 
work,  and  the  stones  were  not  of  the  best 
quality.  But  it  cracked  some  corn  for  the 
pioneers,  and  did  the  first  grinding  of  gyp- 
sum for  making  stucco,  in  1835.  The  mill 
was  abandoned  about  two  years  later.  Up 
to  the  time  of  railroad  communication,  there 
were  only  two  grist  mills  doing  much  busi- 
ness. 

In  1836-37,  D wight  and  James  Lyman 
built  a  grist  mill  on  Coldbrook,  a  little  above 
where  now  is  the  railroad  station.  A  man 
named  Fish,  and  after  him  John  C.  Stone- 
house,  wrere  millers  there.  In  1838  some 
gypsum  grinding,  for  plaster  of  paris,  was 
done  at  that  mill.  Afterward  some  wood 
turning  machinery  was  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  Charles  W.  Taylor  put  in 
a  second  set  of  stones.  The  stream  did  not 
furnish  sufficient  power  to  run  it  steadily  in 
dry  seasons,  but  this  became  a  popular 
custom  mill,  and  flour  from  it  for  home  use 
always  found  ready  sale.  In  1861-62  it  was 
operated  by  Asahel  Hubbard.  Some  years 
later  its  use  became  unprofitable,  and  the 
flouring  apparatus  was  removed.  February 
28,  1880,  the  building  was  blown  down  in  a 
gale. 

In  1836  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the 
building  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"Big  Mill."  It  stood  by  the  river  bank, 
nearly  opposite  the  foot  of  Hastings  street. 
It  was  begun  by  Lyon  &  Sargeant.  In  the 
same  year  N.  O.  Sargeant  sold  his  interest 
to  Carroll,  Almy  and  Richmond.  The  super- 
structure was  erected  in  1837  by  Smith  & 
Brownell,  builders.  James  A.  Rumsey 
assisted   in   the  building,  and  was  the  first 


miller,  operating  it  until  1845.  In  1846  it 
was  purchased  by  John  L.  Clements  and 
Martin  L.  Sweet,  who  operated  it  till  1854. 
With  Sweet  for  some  years  afterward  was 
associated  James  M.  Barnett.  Sweet  built 
in  1854  another  large  mill,  a  wood  structure, 
on  the  east  side  of  Canal  street,  opposite 
the  "Big  Mill."  Both  mills  were  sold 
about  twenty  years  ago  to  Gardner  &  Arm- 
itage.  July  13,  1873,  the  new  mill  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  little  later  the  old  one 
also  burned,  and  its  walls  were  torn  down 
in  September,  1879.  The  sites  are  now 
occupied  by  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  stone  work  of  the  original  foundation  of 
the  "big  mill"  was  but  recently  removed. 

The  grist  mill  known  for  nearly  thirty 
years  as  the  Kent  Mills  stood  between  Canal 
street  and  the  mill-race,  a  few  rods  south  of 
Bridge  street.  It  was  in  a  stone  building, 
built  by  John  W.  Squier  in  1842-43,  and 
was  owned  and  managed  by  him  thereafter. 
The  castings,  machinery  and  millstones 
were  brought  down  Grand  River  from  Jack- 
son in  a  scow  or  flat-bottomed  boat.  In 
1844  he  put  in  wool  carding  and  cloth  dress- 
ing machinery  which  were  for  a  time  operated 
in  connection  with  the  mill.  It  had  a  good 
custom  and  was  popular  with  wheat  raisers 
as  well  as  consumers  at  home,  and  its  pro- 
duct was  in  brisk  demand  abroad  after 
exportation  of  flour  began.  This  mill  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1872,  at  which 
time  it  had  been  operated  by  H.  Grinnell  & 
Co.  for  a  few  years. 

The  Valley  City  Mills  (Mill  street,  north 
side  of  Bridge)  were  built  in  1867,  by  A.  X. 
Cary  &  Co.  They  are  still  in  operation, 
and  have  for  twenty  years  done  a  brisk 
business.  Mr.  Cary  was  their  principal 
manager  during  ten  or  twelve  years.  They 
are  now  operated  by  the  Valley  City  Milling 
Company,  established  in  1884,  of  which  C. 
G.  Swensberg  is  President,  M.  S.  Crosby, 
Vice  President,  and  Wm.  N.  Rowe,  Mana- 
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ger.  Among  their  specialties  is  the  manu- 
facture of  "  roller  champion ' '  and  "  Lily 
white ' '  flour.  The  mills  are  now  known  as 
the  Grand  Rapids  Roller  Mills.  They  use 
both  steam  and  wat^r  power. 

The  Globe  Mill  vMill  street,  south  of 
Bridge)  was  erected  in  1868  by  G.  M. 
Huntly  and  C.  A.  Moross.  It  was  chiefly  a 
custom  mill  at  first,  but  put  in  rollers  and 
ground  largely  for  the  trade  in  later  years. 
It  is  still  at  work,  having  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Valley  City  Milling  Com- 
pany. It  has  an  elevator  attached.  In 
1873,  and  three  following  years,  it  was 
run  by  Jesse  Widoe,  and  afterward  by  I.  W. 
Wood,  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  proprietors.  In  both  mills  this 
company  do  a  heavy  business,  aggregating 
over  half  a  million  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Star  Mills  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  below  Bridge  street,  were  built  in  1868 
by  Wellington  Hibbard  &  Co.  In  1870  the 
firm  became  Mangold,  Hibbard  &  Co.,  John 
Mangold  having  purchased  a  large  interest. 
In  1875,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Mangold,  it 
became  Mangold,  Kusterer  &  Co.,  Voigt  & 
Herpolsheimer  having  bought  the  Hibbard 
interest,  and  Christopher  Kusterer  having 
purchased  that  of  the  Mangold  estate.  In 
1 88 1  the  firm  became  C.  G.  A.  Voigt  & 
Co.  (Carl  G.  A.  Voigt,  W.  G.  Herpol- 
sheimer and  Louisa  F.  Mangold),  by  whom 
the  mills  have  since  been  operated.  It  is 
equipped  with  eight  runs  of  stone,  half  a 
dozen  purifiers,  several  sets  .of  rollers  and 
bolts  to  correspond.  The  machinery  is 
driven  by  water  power  principally,  though 
steam  is  attached  for  use  when  needed. 
The  buildings,  which  are  large  and  four 
stories  high,  are  of  wood.  Some  225  bar- 
rels of  flour  a  day  in  the  average,  while  at 
work,  have  been  turned  out  by  these  mills. 

Joseph  Rowland  established  a  custom  mill 
in  the  brick  building  which  had  been  erected 
for  a  woolen  factory,  Mill  street,  nearly 
opposite  Hastings,  in  1868.  It  has  since 
been  in  operation,  doing  custom  and  mer- 
chant work,  as  a  feed  and  flour  mill,  doing 
a  moderate  but  steady  business. 

The  Crescent  Mills,  of  brick,  capacious 
and  well  equipped,  were  erected  in  1875  by 
Hibbard,  Rose  &  Co.  Seven  runs  of  burr 
stones  were  put  in,  for  flouring  exclusively. 
The  original  cost,  including  machinery,  was 
#65,000.  In  1876  they  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Hibbard  &  Graff,  and  were  operated 
40 


by  John  F.  Graff,  as  lessee,  until  about 
1883,  when  they  were  purchased  by  C.  G.  A. 
Voigt  and  W.  G.  Herpolsheimer,  who  have 
since  carried  them  on,  the  business  name 
being  the  Voigt  Milling  Company.  Their 
flour  is  in  high  repute.  They  have  a  capacity 
of  near  200  barrels  per  day,  and  the  product 
is  shipped  largely  to  the  New  England 
States. 

In  1877  Henry  Spink  and  Tjerk  Veen- 
stra  started  a  wholesale  feed  and  flour  mill 
at  122  Ellsworth  avenue,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since. 

A  small  inland  establishment  called  the 
Swan  Mills,  for  the  manufacture  of  kiln- 
dried  and  buckwheat  flour,  and  feed,  was 
started  in  1876  by  Thomas  Swanenberg  and 
Henry  Lindhout,  near  the  junction  of  Center 
and  Pleasant  streets,  and  operated  for  a 
short  time. 

In  1 88 1  W.  W.  Hatch  and  Henry  Mitchell 
erected  the  Model  Mills  on  Winter  street, 
south  of  West  Bridge,  for  the  special  man- 
ufacture of  "roller  process"  flour,  and 
operated  them  some  three  years,  after  which 
they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Herbert  P. 
and  Harry  L.  Blanchard.  They  have  been 
removed  to  the  side  of  the  railroad  track 
near  the  west  end  of  the  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R. 
bridge,  where  they  are  still  in  operation — 
J.  W.  Converse  proprietor,  O.  E.  Brown 
manager— under  the  name  of  O.  E.  Brown 
Milling  Company.  The  buildings  are  much 
enlarged  by  additions.  They  have  an  elevator 
of  75,000  bushels  storage  capacity;  flour 
storage  for  7,000  barrels,  and  the  working 
capacity  is  200  barrels  per  day. 

EARLY    SAW    MILLS. 

The  first  saw  mill  in  Grand  Rapids  was 
that  for  the  Slater  Indian  Mission,  built  at 
Government  expense  in  1832,  by  Gideon 
H.  Gordon.  It  was  on  that  little  creek  near 
the  north  line  of  the  city,  west  side,  called 
Indian  Mill  Creek,  and  stood  near  where 
now  is  the  railroad  junction.  It  was  a 
small,  slow  mill,  with  the  old-fashioned 
upright  saw,  capable  of  cutting,  perhaps, 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  feet  of  boards 
per  day,  when  there  was  water  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  motion.  There  was  made  the 
lumber  for  a  school  house  and  meeting 
house  at  the  Baptist  Indian  Mission,  and 
for  a  small  house  and  chapel  at  the  Catho- 
lic Mission.  Boards  were  also  sawed  there 
for  the  pioneer  dwelling  house  of  Joel  Guild, 
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and  for  some  other  buildings-put  up  by  Louis 
Campau  and  others  in  1833  and  1834.  Some 
lumber  was  procured  there  also  for  early 
building  in  Ionia.  When  Darius  Winsor 
came  down  here,  he  purchased  or  leased 
the  mill,  and  ran  it  for  a  short  time.  The 
creek  was  very  small,  and  the  mill  could 
not  be  operated  steadily,  it  being  necessary 
to  allow  the  dam  to  fill,  the  pond  covering 
several  acres  of  ground,  but  very  shallow, 
then  saw  till  the  water  ran  out,  when  the 
operation  must  be  repeated.  A  pair  of  grist 
mill  stones  were  put  in  that  mill,  for  crack- 
ing corn  to  make  hominy  for  the  Indians 
and  settlers,  but  did  not  do  very  good  exe- 
cution, and  were  not  run  very  long.  It  had 
its  day,  doing  some  good  service  for  the 
pioneers,  and  was  soon  allowed  to  go  to 
decay. 

The  second  saw  mill  was  built  at  the  east 
channel  of  the  river,  just  above  the  present 
site  of  Sweet's  Hotel.  It  was  begun  by 
Luther  Lincoln,  and  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1834  by  Abram  S.  Wadsworth. 
A  low  dam  was  constructed  from  the  head 
of  Island  No.  1  to  the  east  bank,  and  the 
power  was  applied  through  an  undershot 
wheel.  It  was  a  lazy  mill,  the  old-fashioned 
upright  saw  hung  in  its  cumbersome  sash 
or  gate  frame,  and  did  its  work  slowly-  Not 
much  lumber  was  cut  there.  The  mill  stood 
but  a  few  years,  and  the  great  freshet  of 
1838  swept  it  away.  But  it  furnished  slabs 
for  building  several  pioneer  huts. 

Three  saw  mills  were  built  in  the  town 
of  Wyoming  in  1834,  another  in  1835,  and 
one  in  1836  on  Plaster  Creek  where  has  since 
been  a  plaster  mill.  Louis  Campau  had  a 
mill  built  by  Josiah  Burton  on  the  small 
stream  that  runs  into  Plaster  Creek,  just 
south  of  the  city.  Some  ten  years  later  it 
was  run  by  James  A.  Rumsey,  who  built 
another  there.  In  the  winter  of  1837-38 
Harry  H.  Ives  built  a  mill  for  William  H. 
Withey,  some  miles  above  the  rapids,  west 
of  the  river,  on  a  small  creek.  And  near 
the  same  time  Samuel  White  and  Sons 
erected  a  saw  mill  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  this  town;  and  James  M.  and  George 
C.  Nelson  also  built  one  on  Mill  Creek. 
From  these  little  outside  mills  much  of  the 
lumber  was  procured  for  building  during 
several  years  after  settlement. 

About  1837  was  planted  the  first  mill  with 
a  muley  saw  in  this  section — a  small  one  on 
the  little  Lamberton  Creek  that  comes  to 


the  river  near  the  Soldiers'  Home.  It  was 
a  novelty,  and  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  It  was  operated  only  a 
few  years. 

The  first  saw  mill  on  the  race,  or  east 
side  canal,  was  built  by  James  M.  Nelson 
and  H.  P.  Bridge,  in  1837,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  "big  mill"  of  Lyon  &  Sargeant.  In 
the  beginning  the  intention  was  to  put  in  a 
gang  of  sixty  saws  at  that  "big  mill,"  but 
the  panic  of  1837  took  the  teeth  out  of  many 
a  great  speculation,  and  this  mill  with  a 
single  saw  was  not  after  all  a  very  poor  out- 
come for  these  times. 

The  second  saw  mill  by  the  canal  was  that 
of  James  H.  Scott,  just  above  Bridge  street, 
and  the  third  was  that  of  James  M.  Nelson 
a  few  rods  below,  built  in  1842.  Near  Nel- 
son's was  the  Haldane  mill,  and  a  little 
above,  shortly  afterward,  was  built  the  Harry 
Wartrous  mill.  In  1851  Powers  &  Ball 
built  a  small  mill  east  of  the  canal,  by  Erie 
street,  which  they  operated  with  a  muley 
saw  for  a  few  years.  In  1854  C.  C.  Corn- 
stock  built  a  mill  adjoining  that  of  Wartrous. 
In  1858  David  Caswell  and  Rosenberg  & 
Day  were  running  saw  mills  by  the  canal. 
All  the  early  mills  were  run  by  water  power 
and  only  cut  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
feet  each  per  season.  A  mill  which  would 
turn  out  4,500  feet  per  day  was  in  those 
times  considered  an  exceptionally  good  one 
— mills  that  would  cut  ten  times  as  much 
had  not  then  been  invented. 

There  was  in  1837  a  mill  with  an  overshot 
wheel  on  Coldbrook,  just  east  of  Plainfield 
avenue,  afterward  owned  by  Charles  W. 
Taylor.  It  was  built  by  Dwight  and  James 
Lyman,  who  in  1837  advertised  for  1,000 
pine  logs,  to  be  delivered  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids. 

LATER    AND    STEAM    SAW    MILLS. 

About  1853  Powers,  Ball  &  Co.  put  up 
the  first  steam  mill,  with  a  circular  saw,  in 
this  region.  It  was  north  of  Leonard  street, 
where  the  Long  &  Company  mill  now  stands, 
west  side.  The  latter  was  built  in  1873. 
Wonderly  &  Company  erected  a  large 
mill  near  there  in  1870,  with  a  cutting 
capacity  of  100,000  feet  or  more  daily.  In 
1864  C.  C.  Comstock  built  the  water  power 
mill  near  the  head  of  the  east  side  canal  and 
put  in  a  circular  saw,  which  was  burned 
down  in  1878,  but  rebuilt  and  is  still  run- 
ning.     He  also  built  in  1868  a  water  power 
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mill  by  the  river  bank  opposite  Erie  street, 
where  the  Leitelt  machine  shops  are.  This 
also  was  burned  in  1871,  rebuilt  and  again 
burned  in  1884.  About  1865  Elijah  D.  and 
Daniel  H.  Waters  built  a  saw  mill  and  box 
factory  south  of  the  old  Nelson  mill  on  the 
canal,  which  was  burned  several  years  later. 
When  William  T.  Powers  finished  his  west 
side  canal  he  built  a  saw  mill  at  the  foot, 
but  subsequently  turned  the  power  to  other 
uses.  There  was  also  a  saw  mill  run  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  implement 
works  on  that  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  east  side,  by  the  head  of  Canal 
street  and  below  the  railway,  B.  R.  Stevens 
&  Sons  put  up  a  steam  sawmill,  about  1864. 
This  was  afterward  sold  to  Robinson,  Solo- 
mon &  Co.,  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
finally,  two  or  three  years  ago,  sold  and 
removed.  Benjamin  Ferris  about  the  same 
time  with  Stevens  &  Sons,  built  a  mill  which 
was  afterward  purchased  by  L.  H.  Withey 
&  Company,  who  operated  it  till  about  six 
years  ago,  when  the  machinery  was  sold 
and  taken  away.  Ichabod  L.  Quimby  also 
for  a  number  of  years  operated  a  mill  near 
the  one  last  mentioned.  In  1882  C.  C. 
Comstock  built  a  steam  power  saw  mill  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  above  the  chair  factory. 
This  was  burned  down  in  1884,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Cupples  Wooden  Ware  Company, 
who  were  running  it.  The  mill  now  cuts 
about  7,000,000  feet  of  logs  per  annum  into 
lumber,  besides  large  quantities  of  pail  and 
tub  staves.  C.  F.  Nason  had  for  about  a 
dozen  years  a  steam  power  saw  mill  a  little 
north  of  the  D.,  G.  H.  &  M.  Railway  junc- 
tion, west  side,  which  burned  about  four 
years  ago.  The  Phoenix  Furniture  Com- 
pany also  have  built  and  operated  a  large 
saw  mill  in  connection  with  their  fac- 
tory. 

This  comprises  nearly  a  full  list  of  the 
saw  mills  of  Grand  Rapids  in  their  order. 
Their  business  is  almdst  completed,  the 
timber  available  for  sawing  at  this  point 
being  so  far  consumed  that  comparatively 
little  work  for  them  remains.  The  capital 
invested  in  them,  and  the  power  which  they 
have  employed,  must  be  turned  to  other 
industrial  uses,  if  not  abandoned.  As  the 
march  of  improvement  brings  in  new  inven- 
tions and  new  industries,  their  places  are 
supplied  by  new  undertakings,  and  still 
the  manufacturing  interests  increase  and 
grow. 


PINE    LUMBER. 

The  beginning  of  lumber  shipments  from 
this  point  was  made  by  George  C.  and 
James  M.  Nelson,  and  William  H.  Withey, 
about  1838.  It  is  claimed  that  the  first 
lumber  rafts  down  the  river  were  sent  out 
in  that  year  by  James  M.  Nelson.  About 
that  time,  or  soon  after,  George  W.  Dick- 
inson brought  down  a  raft  of  30,000  feet  of 
lumber  from  Flat  River,  said  to  be  the  first 
one  from  that  locality.  For  twenty  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  lumber 
trade,  the  only  profitable  avenue  for  ship- 
ments to  other  markets  was  by  floatage  to 
Grand  Haven  and  shipment  from  that  port 
by  lake  vessels.  Until  1850  or  thereabout, 
the  growth  of  the  lumbering  business  was 
moderate,  but  as  the  western  country  filled 
up  the  demand  increased  and  the  trade 
grew  rapidly.  The  forests  along  the  river 
and  its  branches  contributed  also  somewhat, 
but  not  very  largely,  to  the  furnishing  of 
timber  for  ship-building.  Occasionally  a 
very  fine  stick  for  a  mast  or  a  spar  or  keel 
for  a  lake  vessel  was  procured.  In  July, 
1846,  a  stick  for  the  keel  of  a  new  propeller, 
designed  to  run  between  Grand  Haven  and 
Buffalo,  the  hull  of  which  was  then  building 
here,  was  hauled  across  the  bridge  and 
down  just  below  the  present  steamboat 
landing.  Such  incidents,  however,  were 
isolated  items,  not  belonging  strictly  to  the 
lumber  trade.  In  1855,  lumber  shipments 
from  Grand  River  at  its  mouth,  amounted 
to  45,000,000  feet,  and  an  estimated  value 
of  $450,000.  Of  this  the  larger  part  went 
down  from  the  rapids  in  rafts  or  in  logs. 
Shipments  of  the  same  year  also  included 
about  $  100,000  worth  of  shingles  and  $33,000 
worth  of  lath.  The  principal  sources  of 
supply  of  logs  for  sawing  here,  and  also  of 
Jogs  floated  past  this  point  to  Grand  Haven, 
were  extensive  tracts  of  pine  timber  along 
Rouge  River,  Flat  River,  Maple  River,  Fish 
Creek,  and  one  or  two  other  affluents  of 
Grand  River,  with  their  tributaries,  above 
Grand  Rapids.  These  forests,  within  avail- 
able distance  of  streams  for  running  logs, 
have  furnished  thousands  of  millions  of  feet 
of  the  finest  of  pine  timber,  but  under  the 
destroying  hand  of  the  lumberman,  have 
been  rapidly  stripped  until  the  supply  is 
almost  gone. 

But  little  timber  is  left  that  will  be  avail- 
able here,  either  by  river  or  railroad,  except 
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what  must  be  utilized  for  home  manufac- 
turing uses,  and  for  these  every  kind,  soft 
and  hard,  that  grows  in  these  woods,  is 
already  in  demand.  The  young  man  of 
twenty  to-day  will  see,  at  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
little  or  no  wood  for  manufacture,  for  build- 
ing, or  even  for  fuel,  in  this  part  of  Mich- 
igan. Some  other  material  must  take  its 
place,  very  largely;  possibly  our  buildings 
may  yet  be  grown  on  the  farm  lands,  and 
worked  into  shape  from  fiber  and  straw,  as 
paper  is  made.  There  are  now  only  one  or 
two  operators  at  Grand  Rapids  who  have 
any  pine  supplies  left,  or  who  will  saw  any 
lumber  for  the  outside  market  hereafter. 
Grand  Haven  parties  are  also  doing  their 
last  work  in  lumbering,  and  there  will  be 
few  or  no  logs  floated  in  Grand  River 
after  1890. 

LOG    RUNNING    AND    BOOMING. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Boom  Company  was 
organized  in  1870,  and  since  that  date  has 
handled  all  the  logs  in  Grand  River  that  have 
been  run  to  or  below  this  city.  Prior  to  its 
organization  the  Rouge  River  and  other 
log  running  companies  did  substantially 
a  similar  business,  but  often  each  owner 
looked  after  his  own.  The  principal  officers 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Boom  Company  have 
been:  President — I.  L.  Quimby,  1870-74; 
C.  C.  Comstock,  1875-76;  L.  H.  Withey, 
1877  and  since.  Treasurer — L.  H.  Withey, 
1870-74.  Secretary — F.  Letellier,  1870; 
Daniel  H.  Little,  1871;  W.  J.  Long,  1872- 
73;  F.  Letellier,  1874.  Since  1874  F.  Let- 
ellier has  been  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Besides  the  logs  delivered  by  this  company 
to  local  mills,  during  the  seventeen  years  of 
its  existence,  it  has  passed  by  for  parties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  not  less  than  2,000,- 
000,000  feet.  The  following  table  shows 
the  deliveries  to  saw  mills  here;  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  explanation  should  be 
made  that  on  July  26,  1883,  a  flood  in  the 
river  broke  away  the  boom  and  bridge  and 
let  all  logs  then  in  down  the  river,  involving 
losses  then  estimated  at  upward  of  $300,000 
in  the  aggregate,  a  portion  of  which  was 
retrieved  by  stopping  many  in  their  passage 
toward  the  lake: 

Year.  Feet. 

1871 33,251,605 

1872 33,068,290 

1873 56,339,522 

1874 39,688,985 

1875 41,830,671 


1876 33,689,699 

1877 37,838,092 

1878    25,177,982 

1879 32,040,455 

1880 38,678,579 

1881 53,277,398 

1882 54,354,498 

1883 21,911,423 

1884 44,400,287 

1885 22,731,199 

1886 24,002.737 

1887 30,947,053 

1888 31,747,376 

Total 654,975,851 

THOMAS  STEWART  WHITE  —  a 
resident  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  from  his 
birth,  and  prominently  active  in  its  business 
life  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century — 
is  a  son  of  Thomas  W.  and  Caroline  N. 
White,  of  New  England  nativity.  Captain 
Thomas  W.  White  is  well  remembered  by 
all  old  residents  as  prominent  among  the 
pioneers,  and  in  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  this  region.  He  was  born  Novem- 
ber 16,  1805,  came  to  Grand  Haven,  Mich., 
in  June,  1835,  and  in  1866  removed  to 
Grand  Rapids,  where  he  died  January  5, 
1884.  Capt.  White  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1844,  and  was  influen- 
tial in  procuring  the  grant  of  land  for  the 
building  of  the  first  bridge  across  Grand 
River  in  this  city  at  Bridge  street.  He  won 
an  enviable  reputation  as  an  honorable  man 
and  good  citizen.  T.  Stewart  White  was 
born  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  June  28,  1840. 
His  education  was  that  of  the  common 
school,  rounded  out  by  the  many  and  varied 
experiences  of  the  early  days  in  this  valley, 
and  the  training  of  active  business  life.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  employed  in 
the  bank  of  Ferry  &  Sons  at  Grand  Haven, 
where  he  remained  about  three  years;  in 
1863  and  1864  was  shipping  and  receiving 
clerk  in  a  wholesale  grocery  house  at  Chi- 
cago, and  in  1865  returned  to  Grand  Haven 
and  again  entered  the  bank  of  Ferry  &  Sons 
as  Cashier.  In  1866  he  came  to  Grand 
Rapids.  In  1867  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Capt.  Heber  Squier  of  Grand 
Haven;  the  firm  owning  tugs,  dredges  and 
pile  drivers,  for  wrecking,  and  contracting 
for  harbor  work  along  lake  Michigan.  This 
business  they  carried  on  some  ten  years, 
and  it  is  continued  at  present  by  White  & 
Finch,  as  contractors  only.  In  1868  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  John  M.  Avery, 
under  the  firm  name  of  White  &  Avery,  in 
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the  lumber  business;  afterward  merged  suc- 
cessively with  the  firm  of  Robinson,  Solo- 
mon &  Co.,  Robinson,  Letellier  &  Co., 
Letellier  &  White,  and  the  present  firm  of 
White,  Friant  &  Letellier.  In  1869  Mr. 
White  formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas 
Friant,  which  still  continues  as  White "  & 
Friant;  taking  charge  of  all  the  logs  in  the 
river  at  Grand  Rapids,  running  them  to 
Grand  Haven;  booming,  sorting  and  deliv- 
ering them  to  the  mills,  for  twenty-one 
years.  Also  in  connection  with  John  Rugee, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  firms  of  White, 
Friant  &  Co.,  and  White  &  Friant  Lumber 
Company  were  formed.  Mr.  White  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  latter,  by  which  'an  extensive 
lumber  business  is  carried  on;  involving  the 
handling  in  1890  of  some  45,000,000  feet. 
He  has  been  a  Director  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Grand  Haven  since  its  organ- 
ization; was  for  a  time  a  Director  in  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  Grand  Rapids;  "s 
a  Director  in  the  National  City  Bank,  and 
also  in  the  Michigan  Trust  Company  of  this 
city;  is  President  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Safety  Deposit  Company,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  Rapids  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  He  has  uniformly  avoided  active 
political  life  and  public  cr  official  positions. 
Mr.  White  married  April  20,  1870,  Mary  E. 
DanielL  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  family  live 
quietly  and  unpretentiously  in  a  pleasant 
home  at  Waverly  Place,  this  city. 

THOMAS  FRIANT  is  a  native  of  Kent 
county,  "to  the  manor  born."  His  parents, 
Cornelius  and  Huldah  (Hatch)  Friant,  came 
to  Michigan  in  1837  from  Wayne  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  settled  in  Plainfield,  this  county, 
bringing  their  goods  by  Grand  River  from 
Portland,  after  having  taken  up  land  and 
built  a  log  cabin.  His  father  w7as  a  stalwart, 
vigorous  man,  with  the  will  and  energy- 
characteristic  of  the  successful  pioneer. 
Thomas  Friant  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Kent 
county,  Michigan,  February  16,  1840.  In 
youth  he  attended  the  district  school,  doing 
farm  work  also,  until  at  the  age  of  17  years 
he  commenced  teaching  school  in  the  winter 
season.  In  1858  he  entered  the  lumber 
office  of  Hopkins  &  Friant  at  Grand  Haven, 
where  an  elder  brother  was  one  of  the  firm, 
and  afterward  was  in  the  forwarding  office 
of  Galen  Eastman  at  the  same  place.  From 
1862  to  1867  he  was  engaged  in  the  business 
of  druggist,  and  held  several  town  offices, 


among  them  those  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Town  Clerk.  In  1869  he  worked  for 
Nelson,  Comstock  &  Co.  of  Grand  Rapids 
as  book-keeper,  and  also  as  book-keeper 
for  Comstock  &  Wartrous.  In  1870  he  went 
into  partnership  with  Squier  &  White  of 
Grand  Haven  and  entered  into  contract  with 
the  Ottawa  County  Boom  Company  to  run, 
raft  and  deliver  all  logs  on  Grand  River 
destined  for  Grand  Haven.  In  1873  White 
&  Friant  renewed  this  contract  and  have 
conducted  the  business  ever  since  to  the 
end,  up  to  1890,  when  they  had  no  more  to 
handle,  the  entire  output  of  the  pine  forests 
tributary  to  Grand  River  having  "gone 
west."  Since  1879  the  firm  of  White  & 
Friant  have  also  been  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  pine  lumber,  under  the 
different  firm  names  of  White,  Friant  &  Co., 
White  &  Friant  Lumber  Company,  and 
White,  Friant  &  Letellier.  At  present  they 
are  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing  at 
Manistee  and  Menominee.  Mr.  Friant  is  a 
representative  of  the  active,  pushing,  enter- 
prising and  successful  business  men  of 
Western  Michigan.  Grand  Rapids  has  been 
his  home  and  headquarters  during  most  of 
his  business  life. 

SASH,    DOORS    AND    BLINDS. 

In  the  beginnings  of  the  village  the  skilled 
carpenter  and  joiner  usually  carried  in  his 
chest  the  tools  necessary  for  the  making  of 
mouldings,  casings,  sash,  doors  and  blinds. 
These  things  were  plainer  and  simpler  in 
construction  than  now,  fifty  years  ago,  when 
all  the  work  was  patiently  wrought  by  hand. 
Haldane,  Burnett,  Woodward,  Covell, 
Blakely,  and  other  early  comers  of  the  craft, 
usually  peformed  their  own  work  in  this 
line.  James  M.  Haldane  was  perhaps  the  first 
to  make  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  window 
sash  and  blinds  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  sale. 
His  shop  was  on  Prospect  Hill  in  January, 
1842,  where  he  advertised  to  supply  farmers 
and  others  at  short  notice.  Alson  D.  Pelton 
in  the  same  year  advertised  a  stock  of  window 
sash  on  hand  at  a  shop  one  door  east  of  the 
bookstore.  That  was  on  what  is  now  Cres- 
cent avenue  and  fronting  the  County  Build- 
ing site.  He  also  advertised  that  he  was 
"on  hand  at  the  shortest  notice  for  any  kind 
of  work  in  the  carpenter  and  joiner  line, 
from  a  meeting  house  to  a  hen  coop. "  Soon 
after  the  lengthening  of  the  east  side  canal, 
about  1844,  James  H.  Scott  operated  a  sash 
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and  blind  factory  in  connection  with  his  pail 
works,  just  north  of  Bridge  street.  In  1854 
Kelley  &  Livingston,  and  in  the  following 
year  D.  &  J.  S.  Kelley,  were  making  doors, 
sash  and  blinds  by  hand  in  a  little  factory 
on  the  south  side  of  Monroe  street,  below 
Ionia,  and  Adolphus  N.  Bacon  was  making 
blinds  to  order,  by  hand  work,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Ionia  and  Fountain  streets. 

At  about  this  time  came  the  introduction 
of  planing  machines  here,  and  very  soon 
Charles  C.  Comstock,  Noyes  &  Berkey,  Elias 
Skinner,  Edward  F.  Ward,  N.  A.  Harring- 
ton &  Co.,  the  Pew  Brothers,  Charles  D. 
Blakeslee  and  others  had  planing  mills  and 
sash,  door  and  blind  factories  along  the  canal 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Canal  street.  Until 
Ward,  Skinner  &  Brooks,  together  with  Mr. 
Comstock,  introduced  new  machinery,  most 
of  the  doors,  sash  and  blinds  made  here 
were  such  as  would  not  now  be  used  in  the 
cheapest  of  dwelling  houses.  They  improved 
the  goods,  changed  the  styles,  and  revolu- 
tionized the  trade,  besides  reducing  prices. 
With  the  large  amount  of  building  that  has 
been  done  here,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
lumber  that  has  been  cut  and  used  in  this 
market,  the  sash,  door  and  blind  business 
has  been  a  heavy,  attractive  and  in  many 
cases  a  lucrative  one.  For  a  good  portion 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  has  been 
among  the  leading  occupations.  In  it  a 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  invested,  and 
for  the  supply  of  the  home  demand  alone  it 
is  a  very  important  industry,  saying  nothing 
of  the  vast  amount  of  the  products  exported. 
Among  the  later  mills  and  factories  of  this 
class  in  operation,  are  those  of  Blakeley  & 
Jenison,  C.  C.  Comstock,  L.  M.  Cutcheon, 
Dregge  &  Hodenpyl,  Fuller  &  Rice,  White, 
Friant  &  Letellier,  Rowson  Brothers,  and 
DeGraaf,  Vrieling  &  Co.  To  make  a  com- 
plete list  wrould  be  impracticable.  At  the 
present  time  half  a  dozen  factories  are  using 
nearly  $  150, 000  of  invested  capital,  giving 
work  to  from  go  to  100  employes  and  turn- 
ing out  a  product  amounting  to  not  far  from 
$225,000  annually. 

Among  local  establishments  dealing  in 
rough  and  dressed  lumber  and  shingles  is 
the  lately  established  enterprise  of  J.  F. 
Quigley  &  Co.  (John  F.  Quigley  and  Frank 
H.  Furman),  occupying  an  acre  of  ground 
by  the  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.,  between  First  and 
Second  avenues.  The  partners  in  the  firm 
have    separately  been    many  years   in   the 


business.  Doing  chiefly  a  home  trade,  they 
handle,  besides  lath  and  shingles,  nearly 
half  a  million  feet  of  lumber  per  month. 
The  planing  mill  of  S.  P.  Swartz  on  First 
avenue  also  does  a  lively  business. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  in  detail  of 
all,  in  this  city,  who  have  be,en  or  are  manu- 
facturing and  dealing  in  lumber,  would  be 
useless.  Dealers  in  pine  lands  and  lumber 
have  done  heavy  business  since  the  war 
closed  in  1865.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent who  have  been  in  the  trade,  some  of 
them  for  periods  varying  from  ten  to  thirty 
years,  may  be  mentioned  C.  C.  Comstock, 
White,  Friant  &  Letellier,  Barnhart  Lum- 
ber Company,  L.  M.  Cutcheon,  D.  A. 
Blodgett,  Osterhout  &  Fox  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Dunham,  Peters  &  Company,  Fuller 
&  Rice,  the  brothers  E.  Crofton  and  Charles 
Fox,  David  M.  Benjamin,  Wetzell  Broth- 
ers, W.  F.  Raiguel  &  Company.  It  is  a 
business  using  capital  in  the  aggregate 
estimated  at  upward  of  $3,600,000,  chiefly 
furnished  here,  yielding  an  annual  product 
of  some  $8,000,000,  and  giving  work  to 
more  than  1,250  employes.  The  market  is 
wide,  domestic  and  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  local  trade  has  passed 
its  zenith;  with  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
woods,  the  period  of  its  decline  has  nearly 
reached  its  terminus  and  the  final  cessation 
of  the  business. 

ETHELBERT  CROFTON  FOX,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Col.  E.  Crofton  Fox, 
capitalist  and  lumberman,  fifth  son  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  and  Anna  M.  (Rucker)  Fox, 
was  born  June  18,  1852,  on  Grosse  Isle, 
Wayne  county,  Michigan,  and  he  and  his 
younger  brother,  Charles,  are  the  only  sur- 
viving members  of  a  family  of  six  sons. 
His  father  was  the  fourth  son  of  George  T. 
and  Anne  S.  (Crofton)  Fox,  and  was  born 
November  22,  181 5,  at  Westoe,  County  of 
Durham,  England.  He  was  educated  at 
Rugby  School,  wThich  he  left  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  to  engage  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  1833  his  father  sent  him  to  New 
York.  His  business  calling  him  into  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
he  made  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
among  those  who  were,  or  afterward 
became,  prominent  members  of  New  York 
society.  During  this  time  he  developed  a 
taste  for  natural  history,  and  made  many 
small  collections  of  animal  and  bird  skins, 
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of  fish,  and  specimens  of  mineralogy,  which 
he  sent  to  his  father  in  England,  who  took 
much  interest  in  the  Newcastle  Museum, 
and  was  making  collections  for  a  museum  of 
natural  history  in  Durham.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1835  he  returned  to  England,  to  take 
a  course  of  study  in  the  University  at  Dur- 
ham. Returning  to  America  he  studied  for 
the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  June  11,  1839.  Mr. 
Fox  soon  after  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  the 
first  church  organization  in  Jackson,  save 
that  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists  which 
had  been  organized  in  February  of  the  same 
year.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
Court  House,  August  1,  1839.  He  was 
ordained  a  Priest,  December  1  of  that  year, 
at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Detroit.  In  1841  he 
resigned  his  Rectorship  at  Jackson  to  accept 
a  call  to  Trinity  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
This  charge  he  soon  resigned  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  the  Bishop  of  Michigan  to 
become  his  assistant  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
t>etroit.  In  the  spring  of  1843  Mr.  Fox 
resigned  this  charge  and  purchased  a  farm 
on  Grosse  Isle.  Having  but  little  knowl- 
edge of  practical  farming,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and 
soon  mastered  it  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, and  during  his  residence  there  organ- 
ized the  Island  into  a  separate  parish,  an 
Episcopal  Church  being  founded  and  a 
building  erected  through  his  efforts.  In 
1852  he  began  publishing  the  Farmers'  Com- 
panion and  Horticultural  Gazette,  opening 
an  office  in  Detroit  for  that  purpose.  Its 
publication  was,  however,  brought  to  a  sud- 
den close  by  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Fox, 
which  occurred  July  24,  1854,  at  Detroit, 
from  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Mr.  Fox 
had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  an 
agricultural  school  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and,  wThile  occupy- 
ing the  chair  of  Professor  of  Agriculture,  he 
wrote  and  published  the  American  Text 
Book  of  Practical  and  Scientific  Agriculture, 
which  proved  to  be  a  work  of  extensive 
research,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  His 
death  cut  short  a  useful  career  which  prom- 
ised much  to  the  religious  and  temporal 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  The 
mother  of  our  subject,  Anna  Maria  Rucker, 
was  a  daughter  of  John  Anthony  Rucker  of 
Grosse  Isle,  and  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J., 


where  she  was  born  September  7,  181 6. 
She  and  her  parents  were  passengers  on  the 
Walk-in-the- Water,  the  first  steamer  on  the 
lakes  in  181 8.  Mrs.  Fox  is  still  living,  and 
in  good  health,  residing  with  her  son  in 
Grand  Rapids.  E.  Crofton  Fox  received 
his  early  education  at  the  hands  of  a  private 
tutor,  and  in  1861,  when  his  mother  removed 
to  Detroit  in  order  to  give  her  sons  better 
educational  advantages,  he  entered  the 
private  school  of  Prof.  Philo  M.  Patterson, 
continuing  his  studies  there  until  1868,  and 
working  on  his  mother's  farm  on  Grosse 
Isle  during  the  summer  vacations.  The 
family  then  removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  where 
our  subject  entered  the  High  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1871,  and  entered 
the  Literary  Department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  in  the  class  of  1875.  In  1873 
he  left  the  University  and  came  alone  to 
Grand  Rapids,  entering  a  hardware  store  as 
clerk,  remaining  about  nine  months,  when 
he  associated  himself  in  business  with  Wil- 
lard  Barnhart,  and  Smith  W.  Osterhout, 
under  the  name  of  Barnhart,  Osterhout  & 
Fox,  to  engage  in  buying  and  selling  lumber 
at  wholesale.  The  capital  of  the  firm  was 
somewhat  limited,  Mr.  Fox  borrowing  five 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  contributed  as 
his  portion.  For  the  first  two  years  he 
attended  to  the  outside  business  of  the  firm, 
selling  lumber  from  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  subsequently 
spent  several  years  in  charge  of  the  logging 
and  manufacturing  departments.  They 
commenced  manufacturing  in  1876,  their 
mill  being  located  at  Pierson,  and  afterward 
at  Fife  Lake,  Grand  Traverse  county,  and 
Crofton,  Kalkaska  county.  In  addition  to 
this  branch,  the  firm  engaged  extensively  in 
buying  and  selling  pine  lands.  In  1876  Mr. 
Barnhart  retired  from  the  firm,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fox  became  a  partner,  the  name 
being  changed  to  Osterhout,  Fox  &  Co., 
and  in  1882  the  Osterhout  &  Fox  Lumber 
Co.  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $260,000,  paid  up,  the  officers  being 
Smith  W.  Osterhout,  President;  Robert 
Cutler,  Vice-President;  E.  Crofton  Fox, 
Treasurer,  and  Charles  Fox,  Secretary; 
these  officers  continuing  until  January  1, 
1889,  when,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Osterhout,  December  2,  1888,  E.  Crofton 
Fox  was  elected  President;  Robert  Cutler, 
Vice  President;  W.  G.  Hinman,  Treas- 
urer,   and  Charles  Fox,    Secretary.     From 
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1875  to  1880  the  company  were  large 
manufacturers  and  shippers  of  shingles  by 
rail,  some  years  shipping  as  high  as  one 
hundred  millions.  In  1878  and  1879  they 
made  large  purchases  of  pine  lands  in  Lake 
county,  containing  about  175,000,000  feet 
of  standing  pine,  and  a  mill  was  built  at 
Deer  Lake,  to  which  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad  built  a  spur  line  known  as 
the  Manistee  branch.  Of  this  timber  about 
1 00, 000, 000  feet  have  been  cut.  They  are  also 
owners  of  other  tracts  of  pine  lands  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  Wis- 
consin. In  addition  to  their  own  mills,  the 
services  of  several  others  have  been  utilized 
in  cutting  their  timber  under  contract. 
Their  trade  extends  from  Kansas  City,  west; 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  northern  Kentucky, 
southern  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
Eastern  States.  In  1888  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  amounted  to  over  $300,- 
000,  employing  from  150  to  200  men.  Mr. 
Fox  is  also  the  owner  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  pine  land  in  the  Northern  Peninsula,  and 
is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Leaf 
River  Lumber  Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  the 
capital  stock  of  which  is  $250,000,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  timber  lands 
and  manufacturing  lumber  in  Mississippi. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Kent 
County  Savings  Bank,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Directors  since  its  organ- 
ization, December  24,  1884.  He  is  also  a 
Director  of  the  Old  National  Bank  of  Grand 
Rapids;  likewise  a  Director  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  one  of 
its  original  stockholders.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of 
Trade,  since  when  he  has  been  a  member 
of  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  Treasurer. 
He  is  also  connected  with  numerous  other 
business  enterprises  throughout  the  State. 
In  politics  Mr.  Fox  has  always  been  a  Re- 
publican, and  in  1879  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  City  Committee  of  Grand 
Rapids.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Luce,  a  member  of  the  State  Military  Board, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was  elected 
its  President.  He  was  reappointed  in  1888, 
and  re-elected  President  of  the  Board.  Col. 
Fox  was  made  a  Mason  in  Valley  City 
Lodge,  No.  86,  in  1875,  and  has  taken  all 
the  degrees  to  the  thirty- second,  inclusive. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Chap- 
ter No  7,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of    DeWitt    Clinton  Con- 


sistory of  Grand  Rapids.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  DeMolai  Commandery,  No.  5, 
Knights  Templar,  of  Grand  Rapids.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  Eureka  Lodge,  No.  2, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  of  the  Chi  Psi 
Society,  the  oldest  secret  organization  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fox  is  a 
member  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  of 
Grand  Rapids,  of  which  he  has  been  a  Ves- 
tryman since  1888.  A  friend  of  Col.  Fox, 
speaks  of  him  as  follows: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 
He  possesses  a  character  that  few  have,  combining 
that  of  nobility,  kindness  for  all,  unswerving  integrity 
and  pure  Christian  motives  and  desires.  His  thought- 
fulness  for  his  friends  has  always  been  marked  in  the 
"little  things"  of  life  so  often  neglected.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  speak  of  his  standing  as  a  business  man, 
because  that  is  well  known  and  established  in  the 
different  communities  where  he  has  been  engaged. 
His  success  has  been  that  which  naturally  crowns  an 
upright,  conscientious  career.  Few  persons  have  the 
privilege  of  as  many  friends,  and  as  much  honest 
respect  as  he. 

CHARLES  FOX,  lumberman  and  cap- 
italist, is  the  youngest  of  six  sons  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  and  Anna  M.  (Rucker)  Fox. 
Some  of  the  salient  points  in  the  life  of  his 
parents  are  given  with  the  biographic  sketch 
of  Col.  E.  Crofton  Fox,  and  need  not  be 
here  repeated.  The  junior  Charles,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  w7as  born  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  December  15,  1853,  his  father 
at  that  time  being  a  Professor  in  the 
State  University,  and  giving  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  agricultural  topics.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  family  moved  to  their  farm  at 
Grosse  Isle,  where  they  resided  until  he  was 
seven  years  of  age,  when  the  mother  moved 
to  Detroit,  the  father  having  died  in  1854. 
There  they  lived  until  he  was  fourteen,  he 
in  the  meantime  attending  the  private  school 
of  Professor  P.  M.  Patterson.  They  then 
moved  to  Ann  Arbor,  where,  after  graduating 
from  the  High  School  in  1 871,  he  entered 
the  University,  taking  the  classical  course. 
In  1872,  during  his  freshman  year,  he  ship- 
ped at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  on  a  mackerel 
vessel,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
spent  eight  weeks  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  From  the  University  he  grad- 
uated in  1875,  and  immediately  sailed  from 
Boston  for  Europe  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  G.  T.  Fox,  his  mother,  and  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Fox 
of   New  Zealand;    remaining   abroad   until 
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the  following  spring,  traveling  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  visiting 
Egypt.  Returning  in  March,  1876,  he  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  and  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  lumber,  purchasing  a  one- third 
interest  in  the  firm  of  Osterhout,  Fox  & 
Company.  Here  he  remained  until  1883, 
when  he  took  another  tour  abroad,  travel- 
ing in  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Spain, 
Algiers  and  other  countries,  spending  some 
six  months  thus.  Since  then  he  has  devoted 
his  time  chiefly  to  his  business  interests  at 
Grand  Rapids;  but  in  1886  took  a  trip 
through  Nova  Scotia  and  the  region  there- 
about. In  1885  he  organized  the  firm  of 
Fox  &  May,  which  operated  in  the  region 
along  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road, and  which  was  afterward  reorganized 
into  the  Grand  Rapids  Tie  and  Lumber 
Company,  extensive  lumber  manufacturers 
in  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Fox  is  President  of  the  last  named  com- 
pany; Secretary  of  the  Osterhout  &  Fox 
Lumber  Company;  a  Director  in  the  Mich- 
igan Trust  Company,  and  is  also  a  Director 
in  the  Owashtanong  Club,  a  social  organiza- 
tion of  this  city.  Besides  the  above  business 
connections,  he  is  interested  in  mining  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula;  also  in  valuable  Mex- 
ican mining  concessions  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  controlled  by  Grand  Rapids 
capital,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (Jan- 
uary, 1890)  has  started  for  a  six  months' 
tour  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  last  named 
properties.  Mr.  Fox  has  never  married. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican;  in  religious 
affiliation  an  Episcopalian,  and  a  member 
of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Since  1881  he  has  been  a  Mason;  has  taken 
all  the  degrees,  including  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar and  Scottish  Rite  to  the  thirty- second, 
and  is  a  member  of  DeMolai  Cammandery 
No.  5,  Knights  Templar.  He  is  also  one 
of  t£e  Chi  Psi  fraternity,  a  University  secret 
society.  Now,  at  the  summit  of  middle  age 
in  life,  Mr.  Fox  is  an  active,  energetic, 
ambitious  and  public  spirited  citizen,  who 
has  been  successful  in  business,  and  has  a 
fair  and  hopeful  prospect;  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 

Smith   W.    Osterhout   was    a   native    of 

Schoolcraft,     Mich.,    where    he    was    born 

September  30,  1851,  the  only  son  of  Peter 

Osterhout,  now  of  this  city.     He  came  to 
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Grand  Rapids  in  1872,  and  soon  after,  in 
partnership  with  Willard  Barnhart,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  pine  lumber  and 
shingles;  next  with  E.  Crofton  Fox  estab- 
lishing the  Osterhout  &  Fox  Lumber  Com- 
pany, in  1874,  which  has  since  carried  on  a 
large  business,  and  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent. He  was  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Old  National  Bank  at  its  organization  and 
till  his  death.  He  was  also  connected  with 
the  Pascagoula  Lumber  Company;  the 
Santa  Barbara  Water  Company  and  Pasa- 
dena Improvement  Company  in  California, 
where  he  passed  several  winters;  with  the 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Company,  and  some 
others.  He  died  December  2,  1888.  He 
had  accumulated  a  handsome  property;  and 
was  an  unassuming,  upright  and  highly 
respected  citizen. 

AMASA  BROWN  WATSON,  more 
familiarly  known  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life  as  Major  A.  B.  Watson,  was  born  at 
Worcester,  Washington  county,  Vermont, 
February  27,  1826.  His  parents  were  Oliver 
and  Esther  (Brown)  Watson.  He  received 
an  academic  education,  and  as  a  boy  exhib- 
ited the  traits  of  character  which  most  dis- 
tinguished him  in  his  manhood.  At  an 
early  age  he  left  home  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world;  having  as  his  chief  capital 
good  health,  correct  and  steady  habits, 
courage  and  ambition — qualities  that  won 
him  steadfast  friends.  Going  to  Glens  Falls, 
New  York,  he  entered  active  work  and  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  the  lumber  business.  He 
left  there  at  the  age  of  27  and  came  to 
Newaygo,  Michigan,  in  June,  1853,  as  a 
pioneer  of  the  old  Newaygo  Lumber  Com- 
pany, representing  Eastern  capital,  which 
was  invested  in  pine  land  and  a  saw  mill. 
In  his  business  on  the  Muskegon  River  he 
met  with  good  success,  and  there  by  judi- 
cious investments  laid  well  the  foundation 
for  a  comfortable  fortune.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  his  patriot- 
ism was  stirred  into  action;  he  took  part  in 
raising  volunteers  for  the  Eighth  Michigan 
Infantry,  and  was  commissioned  Major  of 
that  regiment  August  19,  1861,  which  he 
accompanied  to  the  field,  and  was  assigned 
with  his  command  to  General  T.  W.  Sher- 
man' s  expedition  to  Port  Royal,  South  Car- 
olina. There  he  was  wounded  in  action — 
shot  through  the  thigh,  at  Coosaw  River 
Ferry,  January  1,  1862.      He  was  reported 
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killed/  but  recovered,  and  was  afterward  in 
the  battle  at  James  Island,  June  16,  1862, 
where  his  horse  was  killed  under  him  by  a 
shot  through  the  neck,  but  the  Major  in 
falling  received  no  serious  injury.  Major 
Watson  resigned  September  10,  1862,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  from  service. 
Afterward  he  again  became  interested  in  the 
lumber  manufacturing  business,  in  a  saw 
mill  at  Muskegon,  residing  a  part  of  the 
time  in  Chicago,  and  taking  charge  of  the 
lumber  shipments  from  his  mill  and  attend- 
ing to  the  sales.  He  was  at  the  Palmer 
House  during  the  great  fire,  but  escaped 
with  small  loss.  Major  Watson  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  to  reside  November  14,  1873; 
but  during  all  his  residence  in  Michigan  had 
been  well  known  here,  especially  in  business 
circles,  and  often  visited  this  place.  In 
1 88 1  he  closed  out  his  mill  interests  at  Mus- 
kegon and  disposed  of  his  pine  lands  in 
Michigan;  his  lumbering  and  milling  opera- 
tions and  business  connections  having  proved 
the  basis  of  a  handsome  fortune.  His  enter- 
prises had  been  pushed  on  a  broad  scale 
and  with  rare  judgment  and  energy.  After 
this  the  Major  invested  largely  in  pine  lands 
at  the  South,  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
and  in  various  manufacturing  and  business 
enterprises  in  Grand  Rapids.  Here  he 
erected  the  fine  homestead  mansion  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fulton  and  Sheldon 
streets,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences 
in  the  State,  of  which  he  made  a  Christmas 
gift  to  his  wife  on  the  first  Christmas  Day 
spent  by  the  family  in  the  house.  Polit- 
ically, ever  after  the  organization  of  that 
party,  Major  Watson  was  a  stanch  and 
stalwart  Republican,  and  influential  in  Re- 
publican counsels.  Yet  he  was  wholly 
unambitious  for  political  preferment,  and 
would  accept  no  nomination  for  public  office; 
though  regarded  by  men  of  all  parties  as 
worthy  and  capable  to  fill  any  representative 
or  executive  position,  and  often  urged  both 
for  places  of  local  and  State  trust.  As  an 
organizer  and  manager  his  services  were  in 
request.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in 
June,  1876,  and  to  that  at  Chicago  in  June, 
1880,  at  each  of  which  his  first  choice  for 
candidate  for  President  was  James  G.  Blaine; 
also  to' that  at  Chicago  in  June,  1888,  when 
he  supported  Russell  A.  Alger.  He  was 
President,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  of  the 
Kent  County  Republican  Club.     In  business 


life  he  was  prominent,  as  an  investor, worker 
manager  and  officer.  He  was  President  for 
some  years  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 
and  stockholder  and  director  therein;  stock- 
holder and  director  in  the  Kent  County 
Savings  Bank;  Vice  President,  director  and 
stockholder  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Street 
Railway  Company;  director  and  stockholder 
in  the  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  and  Saginaw 
Railroad  Company;  President,  director  and 
stockholder  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Brush 
Company;  stockholder  and  director  in  two 
of  the  large  furniture  factories;  stockholder, 
director  and  Treasurer  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  stockholder 
and  director  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company;  besides  his  con- 
nection with  many  other  business  and  private 
interests.  He  was  also,  when  that  move- 
ment was  in  progress,  Chairman  and  Trustee 
of  the  Committee  to  secure  a  site  for  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  These  things  testify  to 
the  confidence  placed  in  his  sagacity  and 
integrity.  Major  Watson,  December  30, 
1886,  became  a  Companion  of  the  First 
Class  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  Michigan  Commandery.  He  never 
belonged  to  any  other  society.  He  was 
also  President  of  the  Peninsular  Club, 
one  year.  Amasa  B.  Watson  married,  at 
Newaygo,  Michigan,  October  7,  1856,  Mar- 
tha A.,  daughter  of  John  A.  and  Lucina 
(Parsons)  Brooks  of  Newaygo,  the  Rev. 
Courtney  Smith  of  Grand  Rapids  officiating. 
They  had  no  children.  August  11,  1873, 
Mrs.  Watson's  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam J.  Mead,  died,  leaving  four  children — 
John  A.  Brooks  Mead,  James  Andrew  Mead, 
Julia  Agnes  Mead  and  Willie  Watson 
Mead — the  oldest  six  years  and  the  youngest 
five  days  old.  Their  father  died  less  than 
three  months  after,  and  these  children  were 
adopted  by  Major  and  Mrs.  Watson,  by 
whom  they  were  greatly  loved.  In  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  written  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  the  Major  said  of  them:  "They  are 
all  model  children,  that  a  king  might  be 
proud  of."  John  A.  B.  Mead  graduated  at 
the  Michigan  Military  Academy  at  Orchard 
Lake  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  17  years,  taking 
the  highest  honors  in  a  class  of  eleven. 
James  A.  Mead  entered  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston  in  1886, 
for  an  engineering  course,  and  was  admitted 
without  condition.  Julia  A.  Mead  finished 
a  course  of  study  at  the  Misses  Masters' 
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School  for  Young  Ladies,  at  Dobbs  Ferry 
on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  17  years. 
Willie  W.  Mead  was  about  to  enter  the 
Michigan  Military  Academy  at  Orchard 
Lake  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death.  All 
the  boys  had  been  honorable  students  at 
Professor  Swensberg's  Grand  Rapids  Busi- 
ness College.  These  children  were  all  at 
home  when  their  uncle  died,  and  mourned 
for  him  as  for  a  father  whom  they  dearly 
loved.  Major  A.  B.  Watson  died  suddenly, 
September  18,  1888,  at  the  age  of  62  years. 
He  left  home  apparently  in  his  usual  health 
and  excellent  spirits  for  a  business  trip  to 
Northern  Wisconsin.  Entering  a  sleeping 
car  of  the  night  train  at  the  Union  Depot 
in  this  city,  he  walked  down  the  aisle  to  the 
center,  stood  for  a  moment  leaning  against  the 
berth,  was  seen  to  be  falling  and  was  caught 
by  a  passenger — two  short  gasps,  and  all 
was  over;  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
assistance.  Heart  failure  was  supposed  to 
be  the  immediate  cause.  His  funeral  on 
the  following  Sunday,  September  23,  at 
three  o'clock,  in  charge  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
called  together  a  very  large  concourse  of 
sorrowing  citizens,  many  prominent  people 
attending  from  Detroit,  Kalamazoo,  Mus- 
kegon, Chicago  and  other  points  abroad,  to 
pay  tearful  tribute  to  his  memory;  special 
trains  coming  from  the  first  three  cities 
named;  the  Detroit  train,  composed  of  Gen- 
eral R.  A.  Alger's  and  General  Manager 
J.  B.  Mulliken's  private  cars,  bearing  the 
members  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fluhrer,  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  Campbell  Fair  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church.  Than  Major  Watson, 
few  in  any  community,  when  called  from 
earth,  are  more  generally  and  sincerely 
missed  and  mourned.  Resolutions  of  con- 
dolence were  sent  the  bereaved  widow  and 
family,  eulogistic  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  deceased,  and  expressions '  of  their  es- 
teem and  their  sorrow,  by  the  various  asso- 
ciations with  which  he  had  been  connected 
— all  testifying  to  his  worth  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen;  to  his  energy,  fidelity,  highminded- 
ness,  uprightness,  benevolence,  and  partic- 
ularly his  charity  to  the  deserving  poor. 
None  came  nearer  to  the  hearts  nor  more 
strongly  enlisted  the  gratitude  of  the  latter 
class  than  he.  Scores  of  worthy  and  unfor- 
tunate ones  received  aid  direct  from  his 
hand  in  time  of  need;    in  many  cases  not 


knowing  who  was  their  kind  benefactor  and 
helper.  His  acts  of  quiet  and  well-directed 
charity  were  unnumbered.  In  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  him  Major  Watson  has  left 
a  memory  fragrant  with  the  sweetness  of 
well  doing.  His  life  work  is  a  eulogy; 
what  more  or  better  could  be  added?  Amasa 
B.  Watson  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  Amasa 
B.  Watson  Woman's  Relief  Corps  in  this 
city  are  thus  named  in  memory  of  him.  In 
person  Major  Watson  was  tall,  and  com- 
manding; strongly  built  and  symmetrical  in 
figure;  erect  and  stately  in  bearing;  with  an 
open,  manly  countenance,  genial  and  frank 
and  smiling;  of  fair  complexion,  with  bright, 
friendly,  gray-blue  eyes,  and  a  cordial  hand, 
that  irresistibly  won  and  retained  warm  and 
steadfast  friendships.  >    ' 

DAVID  MARCELLUS  BENJAMIN.— 
There  is  one  species  of  ancestral  pride  that 
rests  upon  a  foundation  as  enduring  as  the 
love  of  liberty  in  the  heart  of  a  true  Ameri- 
can. No  title  of  nobility  can  raise  a  citizen 
of  the  great  Republic  to  the  honor  conferred 
upon  such  as  can  trace  their  lineage  back  to 
active  participants  in  that  great  and  ever 
memorable  struggle  for  self-government,  the 
war  for  American  Independence.  ,  The  herit- 
age which  consists  in  examples ,  of  lofty 
patriotism  may  well  inspire  every  motive 
to  excellence,  to  great  exertion,  and  superior 
worth.  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  David 
Marcellus  Benjamin,  was  born  July  28, 
1834,  in  Livermore,  Maine,  on  what  for 
nearly  a  century  has  been  known  as  the 
"Benjamin  farm."  His  family  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  our  country,  tracing  its 
ancestry  back  for  eight  generations  to  John 
Benjamin,  who  came  to  America  on  the 
ship  "Lion,"  September  16,  1632,  His 
grandfather,  Samuel  Benjamin,  was  born  at 
Watertown,  in  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  February  5,  1753.  He  was  First 
Sergeant  in  the  Militia  Company  of  Capt. 
Daniel  Whiting  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
He  was  also  at  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Monmouth  and  Yorktown,  and  many  others 
in  the  Revolution,  of  lesser  note.  At  York- 
town  he  was  Acting  Adjutant  to  Col.  Scam- 
mel's  regiment.  He  was  commissioned 
Ensign  by  John  Hancock,  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  He  was  made  a 
Lieutenant  October  7,  1777.  Official  docu- 
ments show  that  his  entire  service  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  covered  a  period  of 
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seven  years,  three  months  and  twenty- one 
days,  without  leaving  said  service  even  so 
much  as  one  day.  Lieut.  Benjamin  pur- 
chased the  lands  in  Livermore,  Maine,  com- 
prising the  "Benjamin  farm,"  and  occupied 
them  till  his  death  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1824.  He  left  ten  children,  of  whom  Mar- 
tha, born  October  4,  1792,  married  Israel 
Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  March  30, 
1812.  David,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  born  in  Livermore,  June 
3,  1794.  1°  J82o  he  married  Catherine 
Chase  Stanwood,  who  was  born  in  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  in  May,  1800.  Her  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  Aquilla  Chase,  as  was 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
She  died  on  the  "Benjamin  farm"  in  May, 

1882,  being  soon  followed  by  her  husband, 
who  died    on  the    same  farm    in    October, 

1883,  after  having  occupied  it  for  eighty- 
four  years.  They  had  five  children.  David 
M.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his 
education  in  his  native  State;  first  attend- 
ing, as  was  then  the  custom,  the  summer 
and  winter  district  school  near  the  home- 
stead, later  a  private  school  in  the  vicinity, 
afterward  a  few  terms  in  the  Farmington 
Academy,  followed  by  a  few  terms  in  the 
Westbrook  Academy,  finally  completing  his 
education  at  the  Litchfield  Academy.  He 
resided  with  his  father  on  the  farm  till  1859, 
when  he  left  the  paternal  roof,  going  into  a 
lumber  camp  on  a  tributary  of  the  Penob- 
scot River,  during  the  winter  of  1859-60; 
providing  for  his  necessities  so  far  as  his 
compensation  of  $11  per  month  would  per- 
mit; but  the  experience  and  practical  knowl- 
edge acquired  there,  and  in  a  higher  grade 
of  service  in  the  winters  of  1861-62,  laid 
broad  and  deep  a  foundation  for  a  princely 
recompense  in  after  years.  In  1862,  with  a 
capital  composed  largely  of  energy,  experi- 
ence, and  practical  sense,  he  left  his  native 
State  for  Michigan,  reaching  Muskegon  in 
October  of  that  year.  Soon  after,  he  entered 
into  a  partnership  to  do  a  lumber  business 
with  O.  P.  Pillsbury  and  Daniel  W.  Brad- 
ley, constituting  the  firm  of  O.  P.  Pillsbury 
&  Co.,  which  firm  is  still  (1889)  in  active 
business  under  the  same  name,  the  only 
change  being  the  death  of  Daniel  W.  Brad- 
ley, who  was  succeeded  in  the  firm  by  his 
three  sons,  William  H.,  Edward  and  James 
W.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1869,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin married  Anna  Louise  Fitts,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.     They  have  two  children — 


a  son,  Fred.  Washburn;  a  daughter,  Cath- 
erine Chase.  Soon  after  marriage,  he 
removed  to  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  1870,  when  he 
removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  residing  here 
until  November,  1887;  then,  to  be  in  prox- 
imity to  his  large  lumbering  business,  he 
moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  now 
resides,  and  where  he  is  building  for  his 
occupancy  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  modern 
homes.  It  will  be  a  fitting  monument  to 
the  success  that  has  crowned  an  active  busi- 
ness life,  guided  by  the  hard  earned  expe- 
rience acquired  in  the  days  of  small  begin- 
nings in  his  native  Pine  Tree  State.  The 
indomitable  energy  that  moves  so  many  of 
the  sons  of  New  England  to  successful 
results  in  laudable  pursuits,  is  most  fully 
personified  in  the  business  career  of  Mr. 
Benjamin.  In  personal  appearance  Mr. 
Benjamin  is  commanding.  Physically,  he 
is  a  robust  and  powerful  man,  being  six  feet 
in  height  and  weighing  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  pounds.  In  bearing  he  is  dignified, 
but,  as  his  face  indicates,  genial  and  com- 
panionable. In  conversation,  he  is  fluent 
and  interesting.  Sound  common  sense, 
with  ability  to  express  it,  are  qualities 
quickly  discerned  to  be  his,  by  his  associates. 
As  a  citizen,  he  has  regard  for  the  public 
weal.  In  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men, 
he  is  honorable  and  just.  He  admires 
active,  intelligent,  honest  men,  who  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Politi- 
cally, his  father  was  a  Whig  of  the  Clay  and 
Webster  school;  he  grew  up  under  that 
training,  and  ever  regarded  them  as  the 
ideal  statesmen  of  their,  time,  yet  he  is  a 
well-informed,  outspoken,  uncompromising 
Democrat.  In  no  sense  a  politician,  he  has 
no  desire  for  political  preferment;  but  few 
men  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  a  large 
business  as  he  is,  feel  the  interest  he  mani- 
fests in  the  politics  of  his  country.  In  this 
respect  his  example  is  most  commendable, 
because,  being  intelligent,  and  based  upon 
principle,  it  is  honest  and  unselfish.  At  the 
present  time,  living  statesmen  for  whom  he 
has  high  regard  are  few,  but  Grover  Cleve- 
land stands  foremost.  He  is  broad  enough 
to  see  much  to  admire  in  the  public  life  of 
men  with  whom  he  differed  politically.  He 
admires  many  of  the  qualities  exhibited  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Peter  Cooper,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  William  Pitt 
Fessenden,  and  his  cousin  Elihu  Benjamin 
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Washburn.  In  theology,  he  recognizes  no 
creed.  He  is  not  a  member  of  any  church, 
but  is  identified  with  the  Unitarians,  and  is 
represented  by  the  teachings  of  William 
Ellery  Channing  and  Theodore  Parker. 
Mr.  Benjamin  is  an  excellent  type  of  a 
transplanted,  thrifty,  growing  New  En- 
glander  of  expansive  mind,  who  justly  merits 
his  ancestry,  who  is  an  honor  to  the  State 
of  his  nativity,  and  to  the  States  of  his  adop- 
tion. 


Among  local  operators  in  lumber  manu- 
facture and  pine  land  dealings,  is  Daniel 
McCoy,  who  has  been  among  the  promin- 
ent and  public  spirited  residents  of  this  city 
for  some  seven  years  past. 

DANIEL  McCOY,  lumber  manufacturer 
and  dealer,  was  born  July  17,  1845,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city.  In  1867  he  came 
to  Michigan,  October  19,  1869,  at  Romeo, 
Michigan,  he  married  Gail  L.  Ayer,  daugh- 
ter of  Alvan  B,  Ayer  of  that  place.  He 
commenced  lumbering  on  the  south  branch 
of  the  Manistee  River,  the  firm  being  com- 
posed of  James  A.  Remick  of  Detroit,  John 
G.    Riggs  of  Saginaw,    and  himself.     The 


logs  were  floated  down  the  river  to  Man- 
istee, and  there  cut  into  lumber.  In  1873 
Mr.  McCoy  went  to  Clam  Lake  where  he 
began  lumbering  operations  with  Charles 
M.  Ayer,  under  the  firm  name  of  McCoy  & 
Ayer,  remaining  in  that  partnership  until 
1883,  when  the  firm  dissolved  and  Mr. 
McCoy  continued  in  the  business  alone.  In 
April  1883  he  removed  his  headquarters  to 
Grand  Rapids  and  has  since  resided  in  this 
city.  He  is  now  (1890)  operating  saw  mills, 
planing  mills  and  a  narrow  gauge  logging 
railway  in  Lake  county;  also  a  farm  near 
the  city,  out  toward  Reed's  Lake.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
Edison  Light  and  Fuel  Gas  Company  since 
the  organization  of  that  corporation,  and  its 
President  continuously.  He  was  President 
of  Clam  Lake  Village,  when  Hying  there; 
and  after  its  incorporation  as  the  city  of 
Cadillac,  he  was  elected  its  Mayor  for  three 
successive  terms.  He  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  Wexford  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee, and  since  his  removal  to  this  city 
has  been  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Kent 
County  Republican  Committee.  Mr.  McCoy, 
now  at  middlemanhood,  is  a  representative, 
go-ahead,  energetic,  progressive  citizen; 
one  of  the  class  who  give  vigor  and  strength 
to  a  place  like  Grand  Rapids. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

FOUNDRIES    AND    MACHINE    SHOPS—IRON,    BRASS    AND    OTHER 

METAL   WORKS. 


The  iron  foundry  business  started  almost 
simultaneously  in  Grandville  and  Grand 
Rapids-  Winfield  Scott  Levake,  in  1837, 
built  a  small  furnace  and  foundry  at  the 
corner  of  Bridge  and  Mill  streets,  which  he 
operated  for  a  few  years,  when  he  aban- 
doned it,  and  the  building  was  burned  or 
converted  to  other  uses.  His  establishment 
was  operated  by  horse  power.  At  that 
time  the  demand  for  iron  casting  was  light, 
and  the  trade  small.  George  Ketchum  and 
James  McCray  came  to  Grandville  in  1838, 
formed  a  partnership,  and  built  a  foundry 
and  machine  shop  there,  of  which  a  few 
years  later  Mr.  McCray  removed  the  tools 
and  appliances  to  Grand  Rapids. 

The  second  foundry  here  was  planted  on 
the  bank  of  the  canal  near  the  "big  mill,,, 
by  Henry  Stone  and  his  son  Henry  G. 
Stone,  in  1842,  and  made  ready  for  business 
while  James  McCray  was  moving  his  plant 
up  from  Grandville  and  building  the  furnace 
and  shops  at  the  foot  of  the  Canal.  After 
Mr.  Stone  had  his  foundry  bed  leveled  a 
river  freshet  overflowed  it  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet,  and  so  damaged  it  that  a  good 
portion  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  over 
again.  Henry  Stone,  who  came  in  1837, 
was  the  first  plow  maker  here.  Gaius  S. 
Deane  came  down  from  Lyons  in  1843,  and 
became  a  partner  in  the  establishment  under 
the  name  of  Stone,  Deane  &  Co  (Henry  G. 
Stone,  Gaius  S.  Deane  and  Elihu  Smith). 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  May, 
1853,  but  all  of  these  men  were  in  business 
as  iron  machinists  and  plow  manufacturers 
in  that  vicinity  for  many  years  after.  Luman 
R.  Atwater  was  connected  with  it  for  a 
time  about  1858.  Deane  continued  in  it 
until  his  death  in  1883.  For  years  they  had 
a  salesroom  on  Canal  street. 

Prominent  among  machinists  about  1844 
and  for  a  dozen  years,  was  William  B.  Hill, 


an  expert  in  the  making  and  setting  up  of 
steam  engines.  The  first  engine  made  here, 
for  the  steamboat  Empire,  was  constructed 
at  the  shop  of  Henry  G.  Stone  &  Co.,  in 
the  spring  of  1845.  It  was  of  seventy-five 
horse  power;  William  B.  Hill,  draftsman, 
Andrew  Ferguson,  patternmaker,  Horace 
Wilder,  molder.  Hill  was  a  student  of  the 
scientific  construction  of  intricate  machin- 
ery, and  an  inventor  of  considerable  note. 
Hill's  Patent  Governor,  for  steam  engines, 
came  into  general  use. 

Gilbert  M.  McCray,  Stewart  B.  McCray, 
and  H.  Gaylord  built  a  foundry  and  machine 
shop  about  1855  on  Waterloo  street,  below 
the  Eagle  Hotel.  This  firm  of  McCray 
Brothers  &  Company,  and  the  firm  of  Dan- 
iel Ball  &  Son  about  that  time  did  some  of 
the  first  casting  of  iron  pillars  and  other 
iron  work  for  store  fronts. 

Gilbert  Marshall  McCray  was  born  at 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1826;  at 
twelve  years  of  age  came  with  his  parents 
to  Grandville,  Mich.,  and  in  1843  came  to 
Grand  Rapids.  He  was  bred  to  the  trade 
of  machinist,  in  which  he  became  an  expert 
and  a  master  workman.  After  operating  the 
shops  mentioned  on  Waterloo  street,  a  few 
years,  he  was  during  most  of  the  time  for 
nearly  thirty  years  foreman  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Iron  Works.  In  1858  he  was  Mayor 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

Elihu  Smith,  in  1856,  had  a  machine 
shop  driven  by  steam  power  on  the  east 
side  of  Canal  street,  opposite  the  dam,  and 
by  it  in  that  year  Samuel  Tower  erected  a 
foundry  and  shop.  Five  foundries  were 
then  in  operation  in  this  city. 

In  the  foundry  and  machine  business  a 
large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  here;  it 
has  become  a  principal  and  important  fac- 
tor in  our  industrial  interests,  and  is  prob- 
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ably  the  heaviest  in  its  line  in  any  interior 
town  of  the  State. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  IRON  WORKS. 

Except  the  very  small  shop  built  in  1837 
by  Mr.  Levake  at  the  junction  of  Bridge 
and  Mill  streets,  the  first  iron  furnace, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  on  Grand  River 
was  built  at  Grandville  by  George  Ketchum 
and  James  McCray  in  1838.  Horace  Wil- 
der for  these  did  the  first  molding1  and 
casting.  Their  partnership  in  the  business 
ended  January  1,  1843,  arid  their  affairs 
were  settled  by  Mr.  McCray,  who  then 
moved  to  Grand  Rapfds,  and  began  the 
erection  of  new  works  for  similar  business 
at  the  foot  of  the  canal  basin,  on  Huron 
street.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Daniel  Ball, 
forming  the  firm  of  James  McCray  &  Co., 
which  on  August  1,  1845,  announced  the 
"Grand  Rapids  Iron  Works"  finished  and 
ready  for  the  manufacture  of  "every  variety 
of  castings  for  flouring,  grist,  saw  and  other 
mills,  at  short  notice  and  on  the  most  reas^ 
onable  terms."  Mr.  McCray  managed  the 
work  till  his  death  in  1851,  after  which  it, 
was  conducted  for  a  short  time  by  his  sons, 
Gilbert  M.  and  Stewart  B.  McCray.  About 
that  time  Mr.  Ball  purchased  the  establish- 
ment, formed  a  partnership  with '  Charles 
P.  Babcoek,  and  it  was  operated  by  Ball  & 
Babcock  till  March,  1855,  when  Babcoek 
retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Byron  D. 
Ball,  the  new  firm  name  being  Daniel  Ball 
&  Son.  In  1854  it  gave  employment  to 
twenty- five  men,  and  in  the  same  year  con- 
structed its  first  sawmill  engine.  June  5, 
1856,  a  special  partnership  was  formed,  in 
which  the  senior  Ball  became  a  silent  part- 
ner, and  Byron  D.  Ball  proprietor  and 
manager.  This  arrangement  lasted  until 
December  15,  when  Richard  E.  Butter- 
worth  purchased  an  interest,  and  the  firm 
was  known  as  Ball  &  Butterworth,  William 
S.  Gunn  being  alsd  a  partner  for  a  time. 
In  October,  1858,  Mr.  Butterworth  bought 
out  the  other  proprietors,  and  as  sole  owner 
conducted  the  business  till  1869,  when 
James  Lowe,  from  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
England,  came  into  the  establishment,  and' 
the  firm  of  Butterworth  &  Lowe  was  formed. 
Mr.  Butterworth  died  in  1887,  but  the  firm 
name  was  continued,  in  the  proprietorship 
of  James  and  Mrs.  Eliza  E.  Lowe.  Through 
such  mutations  has  grown  the  establishment 
known  as  the  Grand  Rapids  Iron  Works — 


on  the  spot  where  James  McCray  put  its 
foundation  nearly  half  a  century  ago — now 
among  the  largest  and  oldest  foundries  and 
machine  shops  in  the  State.  The  working 
plant  and  buildings  cover  about  an  acre 
of  ground.  *  The  foundry  and  shops,  and 
rooms  in  Mineral  Block,  afford  working 
room  in  which  some  fifty  ••  men  are  kept 
busy  the  year  round.  The  invested  capital 
is  $1 10,000,  and  the  annual  product  of  about 
$80,000  comprises  all  sorts  of  heavy  cast- 
ings, engines,  general  machinery  and  log- 
ging cars.  Under  the  name  of  Butterworth 
&  Lowe  this  firm  has  become. an  incorpor- 
ated stock  company,  of  whieh  the  members 
are  James  Lowe,  Eliza  E.  Lowe,  Edward 
Lowe  and  Rowland  Lowe.  The  musical 
brass  bell  which  rings  the  opening  and 
closing  hours  for  work,  on  this  iron  factory, 
is  the  same  one  that  in  1836  called  the,  men 
of  the  Port  Sheldon  Company  to  dinner,  at 
the  great  hotel  that  was  built  and  soon 
abandoned  at  Pigeon  Lake,  a  few  miles, 
south  Of  Grand  Haven, .  by  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  , 

VALLEY    CITY    IRON    WORKS. 

The  Valley  City  Iron  Works  were  started 
in  1862  by  Adolph  Leitelt,  in  a  small  build- 
ing, giving  employment  to  only  six  men, 
and  using  only  about  6,000  square  feet  of 
working  room.  The  business  has  grown 
until  at  the  present  time  the  plant -covers 
45?  93°  square  feet,  and  gives  employment 
to  100  men,  and  at  times  to  as  many  as  140. 
The  monthly  pay  roll  averages  about  $5,000, 
while  the  output  of  steam  engines,  boil- 
ers and  all  classes  of  machinery  and 
building  castings,  amounting  to  upward  of. 
$150*000  annually,  goes  to  all  parts  of  the 
West  and  Northwest.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  principal  product  was  steam 
engines,  but  in  1868  Mr.  Leitelt  opened  a. 
boiler  shop*  the  first  of  much  size  started 
in  the  city,  and  since  then  has  added  to  his 
products  until  all  classes  of  engine,  work 
and  steam  heating  apparatus,  boilers  and 
building  and  machinery  castings  are  sent 
out  from  this  factory.  .  A  comparatively 
new  branch  of  the  business  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  yeneer  cutting  machinery.  The 
works  are  partly  on  Erie  street,  the  original 
site,  and  partly  across  the  canal  by  the 
river.  .    , 

WEST    SIDE    IRON    WORKS. 

.    Joseph  Jackoboice   began    iron   work   in 
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i860,  in  a  small  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
a  sash,  door  and  blind  factory  on  Mill 
street.  In  1862  he  moved  into  a  building 
near  the  east  end  of  Bridge  street  bridge. 
In  1865  he  purchased  a  lot  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  where  he  put 
up  a  building  which  he  occupied  about  two 
years,  when  he  removed  to  South  Front 
street,  near  the  end  of  Pearl  street  bridge. 
From  there,  in  1880,  he  moved  to  his  pres- 
ent quarters,  erecting  a  two  story  building 
on  the  corner  of  South  Front  and  Bowery 
streets,  and  opened  the  West  Side  Iron 
Works.  The  capital  invested  by  Mr.  Jacko- 
boice  is  $10,000,  and  gives  employment  to 
half  a  dozen  men,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll 
of  about  $300.  The  annual  output  of  $10,- 
000  or  more  consists  mainly  of  mill  work 
and  wood  working  machinery,  his  specialties 
being  Jackoboice's  band  saws  and  fire 
escapes. 

CENTRAL    BOILER    WORKS. 

These  were  started  in  March,  1884,  by 
Henry  Brobst,  John  Himes  and  Peter  Peter- 
sen, under  the  firm  name  of  John  Himes  & 
Co.  In  1888  Mr.  Brobst  bought  out  Mr. 
Petersen,  and  the  style  changed  to  Brobst 
&  Himes.  In  their  shop  by  the  foot  of 
Huron  street  some  fifteen  men  find  employ- 
ment in  making  marine,  tubular  and  upright 
boilers.  The  capital  employed  is  $25,000, 
and  the  annual  output  about  $50,000. 

MICHIGAN    IRON    WORKS. 

The  Michigan  Iron  Works  have  been 
prominent  among  foundry  and  machine 
shops  since  they  were  started  by  Williams 
&  Smith  in  1871,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Pearl  and  Campau  streets.  In  1872  C.  W. 
Watkins  was  added  to  the  firm.  In  1873 
they  erected  the  building  now  used,  and 
James  G.  McElwee  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship. The  business  was  carried  on  at  a  loss 
for  a  short  time,  and  the  plant  was  pur- 
chased by  Crawford  Brothers,  who  sold  out 
in  1874  to  H-  D-  Wallen,  Jr.  From  this 
till  1882  there  was  no  change.  A  stock 
company  was  then  organized,  known  as  the 
Michigan  Iron  Works  Light  and  Power 
Company,  capital  $100,000,  with  George 
W.  Cass  President,  H.  D.  Wallen,  jr., 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  W. 
R.  Shelby  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  In 
January,  1885,  W.  T.  Powers  &  Son,  the 
present  proprietors,  purchased  the  business. 


The  manufacture  consists  of  engines,  heavy 
castings  and  mill  machinery,  and  amounts 
to  about  $80,000  a  year.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  veneer  cutting  machines,  which 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
capital  invested  is  $65,000.  They  have 
21,000  square  feet  of  shop  space,  on  which 
fifty  or  more  men  work  for  an  aggregate 
average  of  about  $2,400  monthly. 

WILLIAM  T.  POWERS,  manufacturer 
and  capitalist,  was  born  at  Bristol,  N.  H., 
July  8,  1820.  His  parents,  Jonathan  and 
Anna  Powers,  were  natives  of  the  same 
place.  In  1826  the  family  removed  to 
Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  where,  he  received  a 
common  school  education,  and  after  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  learned  the  trade  of 
cabinet  maker.  He  early  showed  aptness 
and  skill  at  machine  work,  a  faculty  which 
ever  after  proved  useful  and  profitable  to 
him.  In  June,  1847,  Mr.  Powers  and  his 
family,  then  consisting  of  his  wife  and  one 
child,  came  to  Grand  Rapids.  His  chief 
business  capital  at  the  time  was  a  good 
trade,  about  $300  in  cash,  a  pair  of  willing 
hands  and  a  spirit  of  energy  and  determina- 
tion. Here  he  began  work  in  a  small  shop 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fountain  and 
Ionia  streets,  where  he  rented  bench  room. 
Soon  afterward  he  secured  better  quarters 
by  the  east  bank  of  the  river  above  Bridge 
street  and  began  working  by  machinery, 
using  water  power;  making  furniture  of 
nearly  all  kinds  then  produced,  and  chairs, 
not  only  for  the  home  trade,  but  for  expor- 
tation, and  having  a  salesroom  near  the 
foot  of  Canal  street.  About  1851  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Ebenezer  M.  Ball,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Powers  &  Ball,  in  the 
furniture  trade,  their  business  place  being 
near  where  is  the  south  entrance  to  the 
Arcade.  In  1852  they  built  a  sawmill  to 
which  they  added  a  larger  structure  for  a 
factory,  on  Erie  street,  where  the  business 
grew  rapidly;  soon  giving  work  to  some 
forty  employes,  and  establishing  an  export 
trade  in  ready  made  stock  for  chairs,  furni- 
ture and  reapers.  In  January,  1855,  this 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Powers 
turned  his  attention  to  lumbering,  operating 
a  steam  mill  with  a  circular  saw,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  this  part  of  the  State,  which  the 
firm  had  built  above  Leonard  street  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  About  the  same 
time  he  constructed  a  machine  with  a  gang 
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of  circular  saws  for  slitting  thick  plank  into 
siding  and  flooring.  Again  he  added  furni- 
ture making  to  his  business,  and  for  a  time 
before  the  civil  war  had  an  extensive  sales- 
room on  Canal  street,  near  Erie.  In  1865 
and  1866  he  purchased  the  river  frontage 
necessary  and  in  the  three  following  years 
constructed  the  West  Side  Water  Power 
Canal,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in 
this  book.  As  a  builder  since  he  came  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mr.  Powers  has  erected 
some  thirty  or  more  structures  for  houses, 
mills,  stores,  factories  and  other  purposes. 
Most  prominent  among  these  is  Powers' 
Grand  Opera  House.  Notable  in  his  work, 
also,  is  the  Arcade  artesian  well,  where  so 
many  thousands  daily  partake  of  its  refresh- 
ing waters,  free- — a  public  benefaction.  In 
1880  he  caused  the  organizing  of  an  electric 
lighting  plant  and  company  in  this  city,  the 
first  city  lighting  by  electricity  in  the  State. 
The  works  are  operated  chiefly  by  water 
power.  William  T.  Powers  &  Son  in  1885 
purchased  arid  have  since  operated  the 
Michigan  Iron  Works  at  the  foot  of  Louis 
street.  Indomitable  and  persistent  indus- 
try and  energy  have  marked  the  career  of 
Mr.  Powers  in  Grand  Rapids;  and  besides 
his  successful  enterprises  at  home  he  has 
been  actively  and  prosperously  engaged  in 
the  development  of  valuable  properties  in 
and  near  Spearfish,  Lawrence  county,  Da- 
kota— the  Black  Hills  region — where  he  has 
a  water  power  of  some  300  to  400  horse 
power,  some  manufacturing  buildings,  and 
about  400  acres  of  land.  He  has  always 
exhibited  great  interest  in  the  material 
growth  and  advancement  of  Grand  Rapids. 
He  was  chosen  City  Treasurer  in  1853  and 
again  in  1854,  serving  two  terms.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  Mayor  and  served  one  term, 
during  which  he  started  and  gave  a  lasting 
impetus  to  the  system  of  street  improve- 
ments that  has  been  so  prominent  a  factor 
in  city  development  and  progress.  Simi- 
larly he  has  stimulated  municipal  growth 
by  his  service  in  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
from  1873  to  1878,  where  he  was  prominent 
in  the  establishment  of  the  water  works 
system.  As  a  politician  he  has  never  sought 
office,  but  has  been  a  stead}'  and  active 
adherent  of  the  Democratic  party.  As  a 
man,  an  influential  citizen  and  a  neighbor, 
he  is  held  in  universal  esteem.  From  a 
modest  beginning,  he  has  built  himself  a 
fine  estate  and  secured  a  handsome  compe- 
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tence,  in  the  accumulation  of  which  he  has 
exhibited  rare  forecast  and  sound  judg- 
ment. He  is  yet  vigorous  and  in  active 
business.  .  Mr.  Powers  married,  in  1839,  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Louisa  Hall,  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, England.  Of  six  children  born  to 
them,  four  are  living — William  H.,  Sara  A., 
Mary  L.  and  Charles  B.  Powers. 

WILLIAM  H.  POWERS  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Powers,  and  was 
born  in  the  City  of  Troy,  New  York,  April 
7,  1 841.  He  came  to  Grand  Rapids  with 
his  parents  in  the  month  of  June,  1847, 
where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  He 
received  a  common  school  education,  and 
at  the  age  of  18  entered  the  employ  of  his 
father  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper,  in  which 
position  he  continued  until  1863,  when  his 
father  closed  out  his  furniture  business.  In 
the  spring  of  1862  he  was  elected  City  Clerk, 
in  which  position  he  served  one  year;  his 
office  where  the  city  business  was  transacted 
being  with  that  of  his  father.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  term  of  office  he,  in  company 
with  D.  H.  Waters,  secured  from  the  city 
the  contract  for  grading,  graveling  and  pav- 
ing the  gutters  of  Lyon  street  from  Canal 
street  east  to  Union  street;  and  subse- 
quently they  also  secured  the  contract  for 
grading  Kent  street  from  Lyon  to  Bronson, 
and  Ionia  from  Lyon  to  Hastings.  At  that 
time  this  was  the  heaviest  grading  contract 
ever  let  by  the  city.  These  contracts  afforded 
a  fair  profit,  and  this  was  the  business 
starter  for  Mr.  Powers.  From  this  he  went 
into  manufacturing,  having  rented  from  his 
father  the  old  furniture  factory  with  its 
machinery  on  Erie  street,  where  the  office 
and  steam  fitting  shop  of  A.  Leitelt  now 
are.  Here  he  did  a  small  amount  of  busi- 
ness at  job  work,  turning,  planing  and  saw- 
ing, employing  two  or  three  men,  running 
the  machines  principally  himself,  wood 
turning  and  scroll  sawing  being  his  forte. 
After  operating  in  this  way  for  some  time 
with  but  fair  profit,  he  put  in  shingle 
machinery  and  operated  one  winter  on  con- 
tract for  Powers  &  White,  cutting  out  bolts 
which  were  run  down  from  Rouge  River 
and  pulled  out  at  the  head  of  the  rapids. 
In  1866,  in  company  with  E.  M.  Ball,  he 
purchased  the  interest  of  the  Geo.  Whitte- 
more  estate,  and  subsequently  the  remain- 
ing interest  of  his  father,  in  the  steam  saw 
mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  the  head 
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of  the  rapids,  and  they  commenced  manu- 
facturing lumber,  continuing  the  business 
with  reasonable  profit  until  1868,  when  they 
sold  their  mill  to  A.  B.  Long&  Sons.  They 
then  invested  their  means  in  a  water  power 
site  on  the  then  new  West  Side  canal,  upon 
which  they  erected  a  planing  mill  and  sash 
and  door  factory,  where  the  Powers  & 
Walker  Casket  Company's  works  are  now 
situated.  Mr.  Powers  is  the  principal 
stockholder  and  President  of  the  Powers  & 
Walker  Casket  Company,  whose  business 
was  founded  in  1875,  and  which  is  now 
classed  among  the  largest  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  Valley  City.  In  1885  Mr. 
Powers,  in  company  with  his  father,  pur- 
chased the  plant  known  as  the  Michigan 
Iron  Works,  at  the  foot  of  Louis  street,  and 
he  at  once  assumed  the  management  of 
the  machine  shop  and  foundry  compris- 
ing this  plant,  giving  the  business  his 
personal  attention,  and  operating  it  with 
marked  success  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Powers  has  been,  and  is  still,  interested  in 
many  other  manufacturing  enterprises,  and 
has  filled  many  positions  of  trust  of  both 
business  and  public  nature,  among  which 
are:  President  of  the  Powers  &  Walker 
Casket  Company,  President  of  the  Wolver- 
ine Chair  &  Furniture  Co.,  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Brush  Co.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Rouge  &  Grand  River  Log 
Running  Co.  (which  position  he  held  for 
sixteen  years),  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.  (which  position  he  has  held  since  the 
first  organization  of  the  company  in  1880), 
President  of  the  Martins'  Middlings  Puri- 
fier Co.,  and  for  ten  years  Manager  of 
Powers'  Grand  Opera  House.  Among  the 
public  positions  which  he  has  filled  are 
those  of  City  Clerk,  Alderman,  Member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners,  at  the 
present  time  serving  his  second  term  as 
President  of  this  Board,  and  now  just  com- 
pleting his  second  term  as  member  of  the 
Board,  to  which  position  he  was  first 
appointed  in  1881,  being  one  of  the  original 
members  named  in  the  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture creating  the  Board.  He  is  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  being  one 
of  its  Directors  ever  since  its  organization. 
He  was  one  of  the  Charter  Members  of 
Mystic  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and 
has  filled  all  the  chairs  in  that  order,  to  that 


of  Grand  Dictator.  Mr.  Powers  married, 
February  8,  1865,  Sarah  L.  Bradford, 
daughter  of  Durfee  T.  and  Hannah  M. 
Bradford,  of  Walker  Township.  They  have 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  they  have 
buried  three.  t  The  four  now  living  are 
Frederick  W.,  Frank  C,  Carrie  L.  and 
Gertrude  B.  Powers.  The  record  of  the 
Hon.  William  H.  Powers  is  that  of  a  busy 
life,  marked  by  energy,  industry,  enterprise, 
sagacity,  integrity  and  thrift.  His  work 
and  the  positions  accorded  him  show,  bet- 
ter than  mere  words  could,  his  standing  as 
a  man  and  citizen,  and  the  place  he  has 
won  in  the  public  esteem.  In  the  zenith  of 
middle  manhood  he  is  yet  at  work,  with 
apparently  no  abatement  of  vigor. 

PHCENIX  IRON  WORKS. 

Frederick  Hartmann  started  at  69  South 
Front  street  in  1872,  in  a  small  way,  a  jobbing 
foundry,  doing  general  work,  employing 
four  men,  in  a  room  only  40  by  50  feet. 
In  1879  he  added  a  small  machine  shop, 
and  took  Louis  Dietz  into  partnership  in 
the  latter,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hart- 
mann &  Dietz,  the  foundry  being  still  that 
of  F.  Hartmann.  In  December,  1884,  the 
foundry  was  turned  over  to  the  management 
of  Henry  J.  Hartmann.  In  July,  1886,  the 
partnership  between  Hartmann  &  Dietz  was 
dissolved,  and  the  firm  of  F.  Hartmann  & 
Company  organized,  with  Frederick  Hart- 
mann, H.  J.  Hartmann  and  Edward  Tan- 
newitz  as  members.  In  June,  1888,  they 
moved  to  270  South  Front  street,  where  (in 
1888)  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works  are  doing  a 
business  of  about  $17,000  annually,  giving 
employment  to  twenty-four  men. 

FOX  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

In  1885  William  R.  Fox  started  the  Fox 
Machine  Company,  on  Canal  street,  near 
Hastings.  In  June,  1887,  he  removed  to 
Erie  street  and  in  October,  1888,  to  a  two 
story  brick  building  on  Front  street.  He 
makes  several  kinds  of  special  machinery, 
having  one  of  the  finest  establishments  for 
its  size  in  the  country.  In  1879  he  pat- 
ented a  trimmer  to  take  the  place  of  saw 
and  block  plane  in  short  cuts,  and  shortly 
afterward  a  combination  dado  or  grooving 
saw  head,  which  two  articles  comprise  his 
principal  products,  and  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 
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SHINGLE  MACHINES. 

In  the  winter  of  1873-74,  in  a  small 
room,  the  shingle  machine  manufacture 
of  Harford  J.  and  Willis  J.  Perkins  was 
begun.  Starting  with  one  small  patent, 
they  now  have  and  control  nearly  fifty. 
Two  years  after  beginning  they  doubled 
their  room,  and  in  1880  moved  to  the  old 
stone  wagon  factory  building  on  North 
Front  street,  doubling  its  size  in  1882  and 
again  in  1888,  until  they  have  nearly  forty 
thousand  square  feet  of  working  space 
(against  one  thousand  in  1874),  and  (in 
1888)  give  employment  to  about  100  men. 
Perkins  &  Company  make  a  large  share 
(they  think  half)  of  the  most  improved 
shingle  machines  in  the  United  States. 
The  works  are  at  60  to  120  North  Front 
street. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  BOILER  WORKS. 

Daniel  Sullivan,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Boiler  Works,  started  in 
1873  on  the  east  side,  at  the  foot  of  Huron 
street.  In  the  same  year  he  purchased 
land  on  the  west  side,  at  35  South  Front 
street,  on  which  in  1880  he  built  his  works. 
With  a  capital  of  $25,000,  he  keeps  some 
ten  men  at  work,  turning  out  about  $20,000 
worth  of  heavy  boilers  yearly. 

SHINGLE  MILL  MACHINERY. 

The  establishment  of  James  C.  and  Frank 
Simonds,  53  and  55  North  Waterloo  street, 
was  founded  by  the  former  in  1856,  since 
which  it  has  done  a  steady  and  fairly  remu- 
nerative business  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  kinds  of  mill  works  and  shingle 
mill  ^nachinery.  In  April,  1887,  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  J.  C.  Simonds  &  Son, 
and  the  works  were  enlarged.  With  a 
capital  of  $25,000  they  give  employment 
to  nine  men,  and  send  their  products  to 
most  of  the  shingle  producing  States  of  the 
country. 

BUSS  MACHINE  WORKS. 

Charles  Buss,  the  founder  of  the  Buss 
Machine  Shops,  was  an  early  inventor.  It 
is  stated  that  while  learning  his  trade  he 
invented  the  revolver  or  six-barreled  pistol, 
from  which  Colt  took  the  idea  and  obtained 
the  first  patent,  Buss  not  feeling  able  to 
patent  his  invention  at  the  time.  The  Buss 
Machine  Works  have  yet  the  old  revolver 
which  he  afterward  patented.     Early  in  life 


he  developed  great  mechanical  ingenuity, 
making  a  complete  steam  engine  that  a 
thimble  would  cover.  After  acquiring  his 
trade,  the  J.  E.  Fay  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
manufacturers  of  wood-working  machinery, 
employed  him  to  help  develop  some  of  their 
machines.  In  1848  he  established  at  Marl- 
boro, N.  H.,  a  machjne  shop  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  present  business  of 
the  Buss  Works,  and  in  1867  George  F., 
the  eldest  son,  became  a  partner,  and  they 
began  the  improvement  of  planers,  making 
the  first  panel  planers  for  fine  work,  which 
took  a  first  prize  in  Massachusetts  in  1869. 
In  1878  they  removed  to  Grand  Rapids  and 
established  the  present  works  at  36  and  38 
Mill  street,  opposite  Hastings;  the  firm 
then  comprising  Charles  Buss  and  his  four 
sons,  George  F.  Buss,  Henry  C.  Buss,  Ed- 
ward P.  Buss  and  Wendell  R.  Buss.  Here 
they  began  further  improvements  in  wood- 
working machinery,  and  made  a  specialty 
of  machines  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  organs,  pianos  and  fine  cabinet 
wares;  and  with  such  success  that  they 
have  constructed  machines  for  400  or  more 
factories  in  the  United  States.  Their  im- 
proved special  furniture  planer,  the  first  of 
its  kind;  carving  machine  for  free-hand 
carving,  and  patent  carving  machine;  the 
patent  dado  machine  of  George  F.  Buss, 
and  the  glue  jointer,  have  met  with  phe- 
nomenal favor.  George  F.  Buss,  who  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  firm  since  their 
location  here,  is  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  learned  his  trade  thoroughly,  in 
all  its  details,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age 
was  able  to  command  high  wages  as  a 
skilled  mechanic.  The  Buss  Machine  firm 
has  grown  to  be  known  in  every  large  city 
and  town  in  the  United  States.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick,  48  by  100  feet,  three 
floors,  and  35  by  100  feet,  one  floor;  pattern 
room,  48  feet  square.  Capital  invested, 
$80,000;  annual  output  about  $86,000;  men 
employed,  55,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of 
about  $3,000.  George  F.  Buss  is  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  (1889),  with  Wendell  R. 
Buss  as  manager  and  superintendent. 

BLACKSMITHING. 

No  town  or  village  is  properly  equipped 
without  its  quota  of  one  or  more  blacksmiths, 
and  in  cities  these  useful  artisans  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  mechanical  work- 
ers.    Grand    Rapids    had    its    blacksmiths 
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before  the  growth  of  the  white  settlement 
began.  There  were  two  white  blacksmiths 
at  the  Indian  Mission,  and  an  Indian  learned 
the  trade  there.  Louis  Campau  had  a 
blacksmith  at  his  trading  post  when  the  set- 
tlers came  in  1833 — Antoine  Carmell.  This 
man  worked  in  a  log  shop  between  Canal 
street  and  the  river,  where  Huron  street 
now  is,  and  did  more  or  less  of  repairing 
wagons,  sharpening  ploughshares,  setting 
of  horseshoes,  and  similar  work  for  the 
pioneer  farmers.  A.  D.  W.  Stout  opened 
a  blacksmith  shop  near  the  foot  of  Pearl 
street  in  1834.  Others  soon  came,  among 
them,  in  1836,  H.  R.  Osborn,  on  Kent 
street;  John  Westcott,  about  1838,  and  in 
1840  John  Rice,  who  did  the  blacksmithing 
for  Lucius  Lyon,  while  the  latter  was  sink- 
ing his  salt  well.  About  that  time  a  little 
log  blacksmith  shop  was  built  on  Ionia 
street,  between  Monroe  and  Fountain, 
where-  a  forge  was  kept  busy  for  some 
fifteen  years.  Nehemiah  and  Charles  W. 
Hathaway,  William  N.  and  Josiah  M.  Cook, 
and  two  or  three  more  were  here  in  1843-44. 
Soon  after,  David  C.  Porter,  Alson  Adams, 
P.  R.  Jarvis,  Joseph  Emmer,  Joab  Jones, 
and  others  contributed  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  craft,  and  now  these  hardy,  ingenious 
and  toilsome  "Sons  of  Vulcan"  may  be 
found  in  every  convenient  locality  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  trade.  Nehemiah 
Hathaway  set  up  the  first  triphammer,  in 
the  spring  of  1844,  at  his  shop  by  the  canal 
basin,  in  McCray's  foundry  and  machine 
works. 

TIN    AND    SHEET    IRON    WARE. 

The  tin  and  sheet  iron  divisions  of  the 
hardware  trade  and  manufacture  have  their 
root  in  the  shop  of  the  skilled  mechanic, 
the  tinsmith;  the  man  wrho  fashions  from 
the  raw  materials  the  articles  which  are 
placed  on  sale.  Most  especially  have  the 
workers  in  tin  and  iron  a  prominent 
part  in  the  building  up  of  the  mechanical 
industries  of  this  city.  Like  the  other 
sources  of  our  abundant  prosperity,  this  art 
has  grown  with  our  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  our  strength.  No  sooner  was  the 
village  fairly  started  than,  with  a  new  field 
for  his  labor,  the  tinner  made  his  appear- 
ance. Wilder  D.  Foster  came  in  1838,  and 
worked  for  a  time  at  the  tinner's  trade  for 
E.  G..  Squier,  and  then  entered  into  part- 
nership with  him,  opening  a  small  shop  in 


a  building  owned  by  George  M.  Mills,  on 
the  north  side  of  Pearl  street  at  the  foot  of 
Monroe,  where  they  advertised  to  "make 
to  order  on  short  notice  tin  and  sheet  iron 
ware,  stovepipe,  tin  conductor  pipes  and 
eavetroughs."  In  February,  1841,  this 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Foster  con- 
tinued the  business  in  the  employ,  or  as  a 
lessee,  of  Mills.  In  1845  came  Thomas  W. 
Parry,  also  a  tinsmith  by  trade,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  Foster,  the  firm  name 
being  Foster  &  Parry.  They  worked 
together  about  nine  years.  In  November, 
1848,  they  removed  from  the  Mills  site  to 
the  west  elbow  near  the  foot  of  Monroe 
street,  below  Irving  Hall,  their  building 
facing  up  Monroe  street.  This  was,  in  part, 
where  now  stands  the  extensive  hardware 
store  of  Foster,  Stevens  &  Company.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1855,  Mr.  Parry  retired  from  the 
firm,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Martin. 
The  business  had  grown  rapidly,  and  in 
1856  Martin  Metcalf  was  admitted  to  part- 
nership, the  firm  name  being  Foster,  Martin 
&  Co.  From  those  beginnings  has  grown 
the  mammoth  store  and  factory  of  Foster, 
Stevens  &  Company,  whose  building  is  one 
of  the  finest  for  its  uses  in  the  city. 

WILDER  DeAYR  FOSTER  was  prom- 
inent in  the  business  and  social  life  of 
Grand  Rapids  during  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  In  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing line,  and  as  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, he  was  among  the  foremost  in  laying 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations,  while  it 
was  "yet  a  village,  for  the  thriving,  pushing, 
progressive  and  populous  city  that  is  now 
the  pride  of  Western  Michigan.  Person- 
ally and  in  trade  he  was  well  known  and 
universally  esteemed  in  all  this  part  of 
the  State.  Wilder  D.  Foster  was  born  at 
Monroe,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  January  8, 
1 82 1.  His  father,  Forris  D'A.  Foster,  was 
a  descendent  cf  an  early  New  England 
family,  and  emigrated  to  Orange  county 
from  Maine.  It  is  among  the  family  tra- 
ditions that  five  of  its  members,  brothers, 
were  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  that  they 
were  minute-men  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  that  one  of  them  was  killed  there. 
Forris  D'A.  Foster,  after  about  1848,  spent 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  died  here  December  12,  1871,  aged 
87  years.  The  early  educational  privileges 
of  the  son,  Wilder  D.  Foster,  were  slight; 
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but  he  had  a  studious  turn  of  mind  and  an 
eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  in  his  school- 
boy days  he  resorted  to  books  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  information  obtainable  at  the  com- 
mon schools.  While  yet  but  a  lad  he  en- 
gaged as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  trade  of 
tinsmith;  but  his  term  of  service  was  short- 
ened by  the  removal  to  Michigan  and  a 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  his  employer. 
With  the  latter  he  came  to  Marshall  in  this 
State  in  1837.  In  1838  he  came  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  worked  for  a  time  as  a  journey- 
man; next  went  into  business  with  E.  G. 
Squier,  in  a  small  shop  on  Pearl  street. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  February, 
1 841,  and  Mr.  Foster  continued  business 
by  himself  until  the  fall  of  1845,  when  he 
entered  into  a  copartnership  with  Thomas 
W.  Parry.  The  firm  of  Foster  &  Parry 
was  continued  until  January  1,  1855,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Parry  retired.  In  1848  the 
business  was  removed  across  Monroe  street, 
to  a  building  which  stood  facing  the  east, 
and  in  part  on  ground  ever  since  occupied 
by  the  Foster  &  Company  hardware  store 
and  tin  and  sheet  iron  manufacturing  shops. 
After  Mr.  Parry,  Mr.  Foster  had  in  succes- 
sion as  partners,  Henry  Martin  and  Martin 
Metcalf,  and  then  for  ten  years  as  sole 
proprietor  he  conducted  the  fast  increasing 
business  of  the  establishment;  in  1869-70 
erecting  the  fine  brick  block  at  16  and  18 
Monroe  street,  and  in  1872  laying  the  foun- 
dation walls  at  Nos.  10,  12  and  14.  Janu- 
ary 1,  1873,  was  formed  the  firm  of  Foster, 
Stevens  &  Company,  Wilder  D.  Foster 
taking  as  partners  his  eldest  son,  Frank 
W.  Foster,  and  his  nephew,  Wilder  D. 
Stevens,  which  firm  name  is  still  retained 
in  the  business  and  trade  at  the  same  place. 
Further  reference  to  the  name  and  fame 
of  that  hardware  establishment  is  scarcely 
needed  here.  In  it  Mr.  Foster  spent  his 
business  life.  It  was  prominently  and 
favorably  known  all  over  the  State,  and  its 
prestige  is  well  sustained  by  his  successors. 
As  a  successful  merchant  whose  character 
stood  for  the  embodiment  of  integrity,  such 
confidence  was  reposed  in  him  and  his  man- 
agement that  the  house  never  suffered  in* 
credit,  and  it  safely  weathered  several  finan- 
cial storms  before  which  many  others  went 
down.  A  quiet,  private  life  best  suited 
Mr.  Foster's  taste  and  inclinations.  But 
such  men  are  needed  in  public  affairs,  and 
it  was  in   accordance   with   the    nature  of 


things  that  he  should  be  called  to  partici- 
pate therein.  In  the  village  days  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Lyceum,  and  often  took  part  in  its  debates. 
There  he  was  storing  and  training  his  mind 
for  other  spheres  of  action.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  organizing  and  starting  an  efficient 
fire  department,  in  which  he  afterward 
served  as  Chief  Engineer.  During  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  public  schools, 
which  had  no  more  earnest  friend  than  was 
he.  Industrious,  practical,  sound  in  judg- 
ment and  principles,  he  was  often  called  to 
official  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
Though  not  intensely  partisan,  he  was  an 
earnest  Republican  from  the  organization 
of  that  party.  In  earlier  life  he  at  first 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket;  but  in  each 
of  the  National  elections  of  1844,  1848  and 
1852  he  gave  his  vote  for  President  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  candidate.  As  a  man,  a 
citizen  and  a  public  servant  he  had  the 
undoubting  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
him.  In  1851  and  1852  he  was  elected 
City  Treasurer.  He  represented  his  ward 
as  Alderman  in  1852.  In  1854  he  was  one 
of  the  Board  of  County  Superintendents  of 
the  Poor.  He  was  thrice  chosen  Mayor  of 
the  City — in  1854,  1865  and  1866.  In  the 
legislative  term  of  1855-56  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate.  At  a  special  elec- 
tion in  1 87 1  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
(then  the  Fourth)  District  in  Congress, 
receiving  a  majority  over  his  chief  competi- 
tor of  5,481;  and  at  the  general  election  in 
1872  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position, 
receiving  8,609  majority,  and  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  vote  of  the  District.  In 
public  service  Mr.  Foster  was  always  found 
faithful,  manful,  honorable  and  efficient. 
He  did  the  work  of  the  people  well.  Both 
there  and  in  private  life  he  was  a  very  busy 
man,  with  an  energy  that  never  flagged 
and  which  sometimes  carried  him  beyond 
the  support  of  his  physical  strength.  He 
was  kind  and  sincere  and  benevolent.  No. 
worthy  person  in  need  appealed  to  him  in 
vain.  During  the  war  his  sympathies  and 
his  generosity  went  constantly  out  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  and  to  their  families  at 
home.  Toward  those  about  him  in  his 
business  and  the  workers  in  his  shops  his 
bearing  was  ever  that  of  the  kind  and  con- 
siderate friend.  He  treated  his  employes 
as  men,  and  assisted  the  humblest  among 
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them  as  he  found  opportunity.  He  was 
quick  to  recognize  the  good,  and  slow  to 
believe  evil  of  any  one.  To  an  employe 
who  had  been  with  him  nineteen  years  he 
wrote,  shortly  before  his  death:  "One  thing 
I  know  you  cannot  help  thinking  about,  as 
you  grow  older  and  feebler;  that  is  whether 
your  place  will  continue  to  you,  and  I  now 
say  that  you  need  not  borrow  any  trouble 
on  that  point.  There  will  always  be  place 
for  you  as  long  as  the  business  is  run  by  a 
Foster  or  Stevens,  whether  you  can  do  as 
much  as  now,  or  twenty  years  ago,  or  not." 
In  that  expression  shines  Mr.  Foster's  real 
character.  He  lost  much,  through  his  ac- 
commodating spirit,-  but  was  never  heard 
to  complain,  nor  to  censure  those  by  whom 
the  losses  came.  "With  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all,"  he  was  yet  stead- 
ily successful  in  business,  to  the  end.  Jan- 
uary ii,  1849,  Mr.  Foster  married  Fanny 
Lovell,  a  sister  of  Judge  Louis  Lovell  of 
Ionia,  who  survived  him  in  life,  subse- 
quently was  married  to  Noyes  L.  Avery, 
and  died  in  this  city  May  8,  1886 — a  lovely 
woman  who  won  affection  by  her  virtues 
and  graces.  Mr.  Foster  died  at  his  home 
in  this  city  September  20,  1873.  At  his 
funeral  was  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens 
attesting  their  love  for  the  deceased  and 
their  great  grief  over  his  departure.  In  the 
matter  of  religious  faith  he  had  never  pro- 
fessed allegance  to  any  creed;  in  his  belief 
he  doubtless  came  nearer  to  Universalism 
than  any  other.  He  was  an  attendant,  reg- 
ularly, with  his  family,  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  His  religion  was  in  his  life 
of  morality  and  purity.  He  was  a  strictly 
temperate  man,  and  as  such,  an  exemplar 
and  teacher  to  all  about  him.  His  life  and 
his  work  are  inwrought  in  the  materiality 
and  growth  of  Grand  Rapids;  this  record 
is  for  him  both  a  eulogy  and  a  monument. 
[See  page  116.] 

In  August,  1845,  Joseph  Stanford  started 
a  "  copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  manufactory" 
at  the  corner  of  Canal  street  and  Crescent 
avenue,  the  present  site  of  the  Grinnell 
Block,  where  he  conducted  a  moderate  bus- 
iness for  several  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1846  William  H.  Mc- 
Connell  started  a  small  tinshop  in  connection 
with  a  hardware  store  on  the  south  side  of 
Monroe  street,  two  doors  above  Waterloo. 
With    him,    then    or    soon    after,    was    his 


brother  John  McConnell,  a  practical  work- 
man, who  continued  the  business  there  for  a 
time,  and  afterward  for  many  years  on  Canal 
street,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

JOHN  McCONNELL,  who  has  been  a 
highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Grand  Rapids 
for  some  forty-three  years,  is  a  native  of  the 
old  town  of  Newbury,  Berkshire,  England, 
where  he  was  born  September  22,  1821. 
His  early  schooling  was  in  what  was  known 
as  John  Moss'  Academy,  at  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  was  somewhat  limited,  his  feeble 
health  obliging  him  to  give  up  study  at  ten 
years  of  age.  In  1833  he,  with  his  father, 
William  McConnell,  and  family  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
There  he  was  employed  in  mercantile  houses 
until  1842,  when  he  moved  to  Mount  Mor- 
ris, N.  Y.  In  1844  he  opened  a  store  at 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  In  1847  he  disposed  of 
that  and  came  to  Grand  Rapids.  Here  he 
again  engaged  in  mercantile  trade,  which 
he  followed,  chiefly  in  hardware,  some 
twenty  years,  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 
In  1850  he  purchased  a  tract  of  ten  acres  of 
land  next  south  of  Wealthy  avenue  and  west 
of  Division  street — then  in  the  woods — and 
built  there  a  pretty  residence,  the  first  on 
that  quarter  section  of  land,  in  which  he 
still  lives.  He  has  served  as  Alderman  and 
Supervisor  of  his  ward,  giving  faithful  and 
efficient  service  in  both  positions.  He  has 
also  served  several  years  on  the  Board  of 
Education.  October  5,  1848,  Mr.  McCon- 
nell married  Mary  Escott.  They  are  both 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has 
been  a  vestryman  at  St.  Mark's  a  number 
of  years;  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of 
Grace  Church,  and  for  some  time  a  Trustee 
and  one  of  the  Managers  of  St.  Mark's 
Home  and  Hospital.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  since  1848, 
advancing  through  all  the  degrees  of  the 
original  American  system,  and  was  among 
the  earliest  of  the  Knights  Templar  in  this 
State.  He  is  recognized  as  a  citizen  of 
practical  good  sense  and  judgment;  one  who 
takes  great  interest  in  whatever  tends  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  and 
Directors  in  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Holland 
Railroad  Company,  afterward  merged  in 
the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan.  In  1871  he 
retired  from  active  business,  and  with  a 
fair    competence    and    pleasant   social  sur- 
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roundings  is  enjoying  happily  the  evening 
of  life. 


Nearly  every  house  where  the  hardware 
trade  has  been  a  specialty  has  carried  on 
the  tin  and  sheet  iron  business  industrially, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Among  those 
who  have  operated  shops  may  be  noticed: 
Goodrich  &  Gay,  on  Canal  street,  1858; 
William  S.  Gunn,  for  about  thirty  years 
past  (who  with  his  sons  has  built  up  a  very 
large  trade  on  Monroe  street,  with  a  whole- 
sale house  on  South  Ionia);  De  Long  & 
Scribner  on  West  Bridge  street,  for  a  short 
time  after  the  war;  William  P.  Kutsche,  for 
fifteen  years  or  more,  east  side  of  Canal  near 
Bridge  street;  Carpenter,  Judd  &  Co,  1873 
and  for  a  few  years  near  Sweet's  Hotel.  At 
later  dates  there  have  been:  John  Whit- 
worth  &  Co.,  West  Bridge  street;  Peter 
Dogger,  toward  Coldbrook  on  Ottawa  street; 
Maris,  De  Graaf  &  Co.,  115  Monroe;  J.  A. 
S.  Verdier,  Spring  street;  William  Miller, 
South  Ionia;  Frank  Leitelt  and  F.  A.  Prin- 
dle,  West  Bridge  street;  Ferdinand  Scheu- 
fler,  East  Bridge;  Joseph  Berles,  Canal, 
between  Pearl  and  Crescent;  N.  B.  Kromer 
&  Son,  Plainfield  avenue;  Rickard  Brothers, 
South  Division;  Whitworth  &  Alden,  37 
West  Bridge;  Barstow  &  Jennings,  East 
Bridge;  Melis  Hardware,  Grandville  ave- 
nue; Blakeley  &  Jennison,  78  South  Divis- 
ion, and  Schmidt  Brothers,  224  Fulton. 
Most  of  these  employ  journeymen,  and  a 
number  of  others  are  engaged  in  this 
industry. 

Nearly  all  manufacturing  enterprises  in , 
this  city  had  their  beginnings  in  the  area 
between  Fulton  and  Bridge  streets,  within 
forty  rods  of  Canal  street,  and  tinsmithing 
is  no  exception.  On  the  West  Side  it  was 
started  about  thirty  years  ago  by  S.  Raw- 
son.  About  fifteen  years  ago  some  shops 
were  opened  near  Coldbrook,  and  in  1876 
Gerrit  Meinardi  gave  it  a  start  on  South 
Division  street.  More  recently,  in  1882, 
the  region  on  Bridge  Street  Hill,  near  Bar- 
clay street,  became  the  center  of  a  little 
cluster  of  stores  and  business  houses,  where 
Fred  N.  Jennings  opened  a  shop,  leading  to 
the  business  since  conducted  by  Barstow  & 
Jennings,  and  near  them  Kromer  &  De 
Windt  are  in  the  manufacture  and  trade. 
Every  ward  in  the  city  now  has  some  of 
these  indispensable  workshops. 


GALVANIZED  IRON  WORK. 

The  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron  cor- 
nice commenced  here  about  1870.  In  that 
year  it  was  made  a  branch  of  their  business 
by  Foster,  Stevens  &  Company,  hardware 
merchants,  who  placed  Frederick  Shriver 
and  Warren  C.  Weatherly  in  charge  of  the 
work.  The  latter  are  probably  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  originating  the  idea  of  the  use 
of  such  cornices  in  Grand  Rapids.  Shortly 
after,  the  firm  of  Shriver,  Weatherly  &  Com- 
pany was  formed,  and  took  full  control  of 
that  special  branch  of  the  trade.  They  suc- 
ceeded well,  and  soon  in  addition  to  cornice 
work  began  to  shape  galvanized  iron  into  a 
variety  of  forms,  fanciful  and  convenient, 
for  different  uses  in  the  construction  of  the 
fronts  of  buildings,  making  it  ornamental 
as  well  as  useful,  in  brackets  and  imitations 
of  stone  work,  in  various  styles  and  designs. 
Later,  in  1873,  Sokup  &  Company  entered 
this  field  of  enterprise,  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  being  Frank  J.  Sokup  and 
John  Hormuth.  This  firm  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  working  at  93  Campau  street. 
In  March,  1882,  W.  C.  Hopson  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron  work 
(now  located  at  No.  9  Pearl  street),  and 
W.  S.  Gunn  &  Company  also  added  this 
branch  to  their  business.  McDonald  & 
Emmerson  began  the  manufacture  in  May, 
1888,  at  75  Ottawa  street.  The  cornice  on 
the  McMullen  building,  corner  of  South 
Division  and  Island  streets,  is  a  specimen 
of  their  work.  A.  B.  Hum  &  Company, 
Hermitage  Block,  and  Barstow  &  Jennings 
of  East  Bridge  street,  among  others,  are 
workers  in  this  line.  It  is  an  industry 
which  has  grown  steadily  and  quite  rapidly 
from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time,  and 
constitutes  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
architecture  of  the  city,  turning  out  an 
annual  product  of  not  far  from  $120,000. 

EDGE  TOOL  MAKING. 

In  the  early  part  of  1851  William  N.  Cook 
and  John  Blain  opened  a  shop  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  a  little  south  of  Bridge  street, 
east  side,  for  the  manufacture  of  axes  and 
coopers,'  carpenters'  and  shingle  makers' 
tools,  and  built  a  triphammer  for  the  work. 
Blain  came  here  from  Waterloo,  N.  Y. , 
and  was  a  skillful  artisan  at  the  trade,  and 
Cook  was  also  an  expert  workman  in  iron 
and  steel.      In  the  early  part  of  1852   the 
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works  were  burned,  but  were  immediately 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  with  steam  power 
added;  near  the  junction  of  Ionia  and  East 
Fulton  streets,  William  S.  Gunn  having 
joined  the  firm.  At  the  new  works  they 
were  enabled  to  manufacture  six  dozen 
axes  per  day,  besides  a  variety  of  other 
edge  tools.  In  July,  1853,  Mr.  Gunn 
bought  out  his  partners,  and  continued  the 
business  for  about  three  years,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  Hathaway  & 
Alcumbrack,  the  plant  having  in  1854  been 
removed  to  the  canal  bank,  by  the  site  of 
the  old  Lyon  salt  well.  Charles  W.  Hath- 
away and  Daniel  Alcumbrack  constituted 
the  new  firm.  This  shop  was  burned  when 
the  bridge  burned  in  April,  1858,  at  which 
time  F.  T.  Ranney  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Rebuilt,  and  again  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Hathaway,  it  was  doing  a  thriving 
business  in  1864.  Another  triphammer  had 
been  added  to  the  works,  and,  soon  after, 
James  D.  Lyon  became  a  partner.  In  1870 
they  were  turning  out  about  240  axes  per 
day.  The  factory  in  1873  passed  into  the 
hands  of  James  G.  Granger,  and  a  little 
later  the  Grand  Rapids  Ax  and  Edge  Tool 
Works  Company  was  organized,  the  mem- 
bers being  Benjamin  W.  Chase,  Asa  E. 
Hawley  and  Charles  G.  Quivey,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Chase,  Hawley  &  Quivey,  by 
whom  the  works  were  operated  for  a  few 
years.  More  recently  the  manufacture  has 
been  prosecuted  by  Edward  A.  Munson,  at 
52  Mill  street.  Though  not  one  of  the 
heavy  factors  in  our  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, edge-tool  making  has  been  carried 
on  here  forty  years,  and  still  gives  employ- 
ment to  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  whose  annual 
product  will  average  perhaps  $1,000  each. 
The  history  of  the  works  here  briefly 
sketched  comprehends  substantially  that 
of  the  entire  business  in  Grand  Rapids, 
only  one  or  two  small  shops  besides  having 
taken  part  therein. 

William  N.  Cook  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1843,  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  He  was 
born  at  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County,  N. 
Y.,  May  13,  1821.  His  first  work  here  was 
in  forging  iron  work  for  flouring  mills.  Soon 
opening  a  shop,  he  followed  his  trade  dur- 
ing most  of  his  business  career.  His  sign 
was  a  familiar  one  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
being  the  motto  of  the  order  of  the  Mechan- 
ics'   Mutual    Protection — "The    Hope    of 


Reward  Sweetens  Labor."  He  was  also 
for  some  years  engaged  in  the  making  of 
edge  tools,  an  expert  in  most  lines  of  his 
craft,  and  though  resting  from  hard  work  is 
still  a  sprightly  citizen.  He  has  served 
efficiently  in  several  ward  and  city  offices, 
and  takes  much  interest  in  horticulture. 
He  ironed  by  hand  work  and  set  up  in  1843 
the  first  buggy  with  elliptic  steel  springs 
made  in  this  valley. 

GUNSMITHING. 

Samuel  Buchanan  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1842  and  opened  a  gun  shop  on  Ionia 
street,  a  little  south  of  Monroe.  He  worked 
at  the  business  of  making  and  repairing 
firearms  for  near  a  dozen  years.  His  son, 
John  C.  Buchanan,  learned  the  trade,  and 
removed  his  little  factory  to  the  north  side 
of  Monroe  street,  opposite  the  National 
Hotel,  where  he  continued  the  business 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  he  enlisted  and  went  into 
the  army.  About  1858,  or  a  little  earlier, 
George  R.  Pierce  opened  a  gunsmith  shop 
on  Monroe  street  below  Waterloo,  and 
Chester  B.  Turner  embarked  in  the  business 
on  West  Bridge  street.  This  is  not  classed 
among  the  heavy  branches  of  manufacturing 
in  Grand  Rapids,  but  from  the  beginning 
two  or  three  mechanics  of  the  trade  have 
found  in  it  a  fairly  remunerative  occupation. 
In  1867  Charles  Lindberg  opened  a  shop  on 
Ottawa  street,  and  followed  the  business 
most  of  the  time  for  about  twenty  years. 
John  H.  Mahieu,  in  1867  and  for  some  time, 
carried  on  a  shop  on  Monroe  street.  Christ- 
ian G.  Baisch,  locksmith  and  gunsmith,  has 
worked  at  the  business  a  dozen  years  or 
more  near  the  Bridge  Street  House.  Other 
parties  at  recent  dates  have  been  trading  in 
guns,  pistols  and  sporting  goods  generally; 
among  them  William  H.  and  Henry  W. 
Calkins  for  several  years  on  Ottawa  street 
prior  to  1885;  also  Lysander  S.  Hill  &  Co., 
on  Pearl  street,  recently  and  up  to  the 
present  time.  (Mr.  Hill,  the  senior  partner 
of  this  last  named  firm,  died  in  December, 
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RAILROAD    CAR    SHOPS. 


The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
Company  opened  their  shops  in  1876.  They 
are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  between 
Hilton  and  Wallen  streets,  occupying  about 
twenty-five  acres.      Repairs  for  the  railroad 
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are  made  in  these  shops,  as  well  as  building 
new  coaches  and  freight  cars.  In  1886  the 
coach  and  paint  shops  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  were  rebuilt  with  substantial  struc- 
tures on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  capacity 
of  the  shops  (1888),  in  addition  to  repairs, 
is  two  coaches  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
freight  cars  per  month.  The  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  the  shops  is  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  at  an  expense  of 
some  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  month; 
but  as  the  department  in  charge  of  the  Mas- 
ter Mechanic,  S.  K.  Bradley,  includes  all 
engineers  and  firemen  on  the  road,  the  total 
number  of  employes  in  his  charge  averages 
about  six  hundred,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll 
of  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

GAS    FITTING    AND    PLUMBING. 

Work  at  this  trade  began  immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  gas  in  this  city.  As 
early  as  July  28,  1857,  Norcross  &  Co.  ad- 
vertised their  readiness  to  receive  orders  for 
gas  fitting  in  all  its  branches,  at  the  store  of 
Foster,  Martin  &  Co.  William  W.  France, 
Jan.  1,  1858,  opened  a  gas  fixture  shop  near 
the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  hardware  firm  of  which  Wil- 
der D.  Foster  was  the  head  made  gas  fit- 
ting a  branch  of  their  business.  Previous 
to  that,  plumbing,  though  a  small  business, 
had  been  done  by  most  of  the  hardware 
establishments.  As  a  distinct  business  that  of 
plumbing  and  gas  fitting  has  become  quite 
an  important  one.  In  1865  Thomas  Smeth- 
urst  entered  the  field,  near  the  corner  of 
Ottawa  and  Monroe  streets,  where  he,  and 
after  him  J.  A.  Smethurst,  continued  the 
business  for  about  a  dozen  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Lagrave  street.  In 
1873  Shriver,  Weatherly  &  Co.,  began 
this  class  of  work  at  the  corner  of 
Lyon  and  Canal  streets,  Thomas  Smith  & 
Co.  on  Monroe  street,  and  William  A. 
Brown  on  Canal  street.  Since  the  latter 
date  have  appeared,  McDermot  Bros.,  after- 
ward McDermot  &  Runions,  on  Ottawa 
street;  William  Miller,  on  South  Ionia 
street,  and  Sproul  &  McGurrin,  as  steam 
fitters  also,  on  Canal  street.  Still  later, 
since  1880,  Ditric  &  Hoffman,  Thompson  & 
Robertson,  A.  F.  Worfel  &  Co.,  Allingham 
&  Bannerman,  W.  J.  Cunningham,  A.  B. 
Hum  &  Co.,  Manns,  Soule  &  Co.,  and 
Hunt  &  McCall,  and  perhaps  some  others 
have  operated  in  the  trade.  With  half  a 
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dozen  establishments  in  operation,  this 
important  branch  of  industry  is  now  an 
adjunct  of  considerable  proportions  to  our 
manufacturing  interests,  giving  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  hands,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  workers  are  accumulating 
profits  with  the  ease  and  facility  tradition- 
ally attributed  to  the  professional  plumber. 
Weatherly  &  Pulte  are  running  a  good  busi- 
ness on  Pearl  street,  and  Fred  Shriver  gives 
employment  to  several  hands  at  his  works 
on  Island  street. 

SPECIAL    CASTING. 

Moulton  &  Rempis — L.  V.  Moulton  and 
J.  H.  Rempis — have  a  thrifty  business  at 
54-56  North  Front  street,  where  they  make 
a  specialty  of  grey  iron  castings,  manufac- 
turing a  variety  of  convenient  and  useful 
articles,  such  as  lawn  vases,  settees,  roof 
crestings,  carriage  steps  and  hitching  posts. 

BRASS    AND    BRONZE    WORKS. 

The  manufacture  of  brass  goods  as  a  dis- 
tinct business  in  Grand  Rapids  was  begun 
in  May,  1882,  when  Daniel  W.  Tower 
associated  himself  with  Thomas  Farmer,  Jr., 
for  the  purpose;  making  cabinet  hardware 
and  trimmings.  In  1887  Mr.  Tower  pur- 
chased Mr.  Farmer's  interest  in  the  firm, 
and  in  July,  1888,  it  was  merged  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Brass  Company  then  organ- 
ized— President,  Daniel  W.  Tower;  Vice 
President,  M.  S.  Sinclair;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  George  F.  Sinclair.  Their 
factory  is  of  brick,  four  stories,  50  by  92 
feet,  at  162  to  166  Court  street,  finely  equip- 
ped with  the  best  of  machinery,  and  as  near 
fire-proof  as  may  be.  Capital  stock,  $25,- 
000.  Employes,  sixty.  Output  of  goods 
about  $75,000  per  year. 

VALLEY    CITY    FILE    WORKS. 

File  making  was  begun  in  this  city  about 
1863  by  William  Cox,  whose  shop,  for  a 
time,  was  on  Lyon  street,  afterward  removed 
to  Erie  and  then,  about  1872,  to  Mill  street.  ' 
Two  or  three  years  later  the  establishment 
was  taken  to  the  West  Side  and  is  located 
at  75  Front  street.  It  gives  work  to  four 
employes.  The  business  consists  of  the 
manufacture  and  recutting  of  mill  and 
machine  and  three-cornered  files.  The 
sales  amount  to  some  $4,000  annually.  It 
is  the  only  factory  of  that  kind  in  the  city. 
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STEEL    WIRE    NAILS. 

A  new  enterprise  in  this  city  is  that  of 
the  Steel  Wire  Nail  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  62  and  64  South  Front  street.  It 
was  organized  in  January,  1888 — Herman 
Leitelt,  President;  Wensel  Ansorge,  Vice 
President;  William  Leitelt,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Capital  stock,  $8,000;  annual 
output  thus  far,  about  $10,000. 

WOOD    WORKING    MACHINERY. 

The  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  wood 
working  machines  has  been  carried  on  to 
some  extent  by  most  of  the  iron  machinists 
of  the  past  forty  years,  in  connection  with 
their  general  work.  For  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  two  or  three  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  making  of  special  wood 
working  machinery  as  their  main  business, 
and  the  great  growth  of  the  demand  for 
such  work  has  made  it  a  profitable  business. 
C.  O.  &  A.  D.  Porter  have  an  establishment 


on  North  Front  street  giving  employment  to 
many  skilled  hands.  Alexander  Dodds  con- 
ducts a  similar  establishment  on  South 
Front  Street. 

WIRE    WORKS. 

Edward  Racine,  about  1876,  established 
a  factory  for  wire  work  on  Monroe  street, 
and  has  continued  the  business  to  the  pres- 
ent time;  having  recently  removed  to 
Waterloo  street,  near  Fulton. 

ALDINE    PATENT    FIRE-PLACE. 

This  article  is  a  movable  fire-place,  made 
to  be  set  in  any  room  where  it  can  be  con- 
nected by  pipes  with  a  chimney.  It  has  a 
grate  for  burning  coal,  and  is  finished  with 
a  mantel,  making  it  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful.  The  Aldine  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany—  A.  D.  Rathbone  President;  J.  T. 
Philips,  Secretary  and  Treasurer — with  fac- 
tory at  the  corner  of  Shawmut  avenue  and 
Court  street,  has  been  operating  some  three 
years. 


CHAPTER     XLI. 


WAGONS,   CARRIAGES  AND  OTHER  VEHICLES. 


The  difference  between  the  mode  of 
wagon  and  carriage  making  now  and  that 
of  half  a  century  ago  is  not  more  marked 
than  in  the  present  improved  machinery  as 
compared  with  the  rude  tools  of  our  fore- 
fathers. How  many  of  the  present  gener- 
ation have  seen,  or,  seeing,  know  the  use 
of,  hand  spinning  wheels,  clock  reels,  and 
swifts?  Yet  less  than  fifty  years  ago  the 
wagon  maker  was  often  the  provider  of 
those  articles,  then  household  necessities, 
every  part  of  which  was  made  by  hand. 
So  also  with  the  other  products  of  his  skill; 
he  must  be  master  of  his  trade,  to  do  good 
work,  and  able  to  fashion  every  portion 
from  the  raw  material  into  the  finished 
vehicle;  though  perhaps  the  result  of  his 
labor  sometimes  would  be  an  article  of  curi- 
osity rather  than  of  use.  Now,  he  goes 
to  the  supply  store  and  picks  out,  ready- 
shaped,  nearly  every  piece  needed  in  the 
construction  of  his  work,  and,  fitting  them 
together,  behold  one  man  has  done  the 
work  of  ten  ! 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  two  things  may 
be  said  to  be  nearly  impossible — first,  to 
make  no  mistake;  and  second,  to  mention 
every  one  connected  with  any  particular 
industry.  In  the  first  case,  the  absence  of 
reliable  information  may  cause  unauthenti- 
cated  rumors  or  traditions  to  be  taken  as 
facts.  In  the  second  case,  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind ' ' — how  many  persons  in  any 
particular  trade,  to-day,  could  twenty-five, 
or  even  five,  years  hence  name  all  or  half 
of  those  now  engaged  in  the  same  business, 
even  though  constantly  meeting  them  at 
the  various  institutions  in  the  city,  unless 
brought  very  closely  in  contact  ?  Promi- 
nent ones  might  be  recalled,  peculiar  ones 
might  be  remembered,  but  the  mass  of  the 


rank  and  file  are  like  the  vague  and  shad- 
owy impressions  of  a  dream,  in  memory. 

A  FEW  CUTTERS. 

The  pioneer  who  needed  a  sleigh,  if  he 
had  some  carpenters'  tools,  generally  man- 
aged to  hew  out  a  rough  and  rather  heavy 
one  for  himself,  and  with  a  little  aid  from 
the  nearest  blacksmith  made  it  serviceable; 
though  sometimes  a  "pung"  was  con- 
structed with  no  ironing.  Undoubtedly  the 
first  cutters  made  and  marketed  here  were 
built  by  a  cabinet  maker — William  Hal- 
dane.  Wishing  to  take  a  winter  trip  to 
Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1837,  he  made  for  him- 
self a  "gooseneck"  cutter,  with  a  square 
box,  and  tall  knees  the  better  to  get  over 
low  bushes  or  stumps.  But  immediately 
came  along  the  young  man  who  kept  the 
first  bookstore  in  Kent  and  wanted  to  buy 
it.  Haldane  sold  it,  and  proceeded  to  make 
another.  This  caught  the  eye  of  another 
ambitious  young  merchant,  near  the  Eagle 
Hotel,  who  purchased  it,  giving  $5  extra  for 
a  little  nicer  finish.  A  third  cutter  was  dis- 
posed of  similarly,  each  buyer  advancing 
the  price,  to  outdo  his  predecessor.  Those 
were  sold  at  $75  each  and  upward — such 
vehicles  as  now,  if  they  were  fashionable, 
would  be  marketed  for  perhaps  $20  or  $25. 

EARLY    SPOKESHAVERS. 

A  few  carpenters  or  other  workers  in 
wood  managed  to  do  the  little  repairing  in 
wagons  that  was  necessary  during  the  first 
six  or  eight  years  of  this  settlement,  and 
perhaps  among  them  were  one  or  two  skilled 
wagon  makers  by  trade.  In  1842,  it  seems, 
there  was  not  enough  of  exclusive  carriage 
work  to  keep  a  shop  busy,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  following  advertisement,  then  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  which  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  here,  the  Grand  Rapids  En- 
quirer: 
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Eastern  Prices  for 
Hard  Labor! 

THE  subscribers  would  inform    their   friends   and    the   public 
generally,  that  they  are  now  manufacturing  at  their 

CARRIAGE  SHOP, 

{a  few  rods  north  of  the  National  Hotel,) 

every  variety  of  Carriage,  from  a  Stage  Coach  to  a  Wheel-barrow, 
comprising 

Coaches,    Lumber    and    Buggy    one 

or  two  horse  Wagons,  Carts, 

Trucks,  &c. ; 

Traverse  and  Stiff  Sleighs, 

Cutters  of  every  description  ; 

Spinning  Wheels,  Clock  Reels, 

Patent  Swifts,  &c.,  &c, 

kept  constantly  on  hand,  or  made  to  order,  at  the  shortest  notice. 

BAXTER  &  GREEN 

Grand  Rapids,  Dec.  26,  1842. 

It  appears  that,  in  addition  to  carriage 
work,  several  articles  of  household  use 
(known  in  few  houses,  if  any,  nowadays) 
were  among  the  manufactures  of  this  wagon 
shop.  It  stood  on  Ionia  street,  a  little 
south  of  Fountain.  Joseph  J.  Baxter  and 
Hezekiah  Green  composed  the  firm.  Within 
two  or  three  years,  several  other  wagon- 
makers  came.  One  named  O'Flynn  had  a 
small  shop  near  the  junction  of  Ionia  and 
Fulton  streets.  Luman  Powers,  after  1845, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Martindale,  from  1844  to 
1850,  worked  at  the  trade.  The  firm  of 
Baxter  &  Green  lasted  but  a  year  or  two. 
The  former  built  a  new  shop,  a  little  south 
of  the  old,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
William  H.  Stewart,  which  was  also  short- 
lived. At  that  shop,  in  1846,  was  put  up 
for  Canton  Smith  the  first  covered  cab  or 
barouche  built  in  this  city.  In  1847,  Albert 
Baxter  and  Jesse  Newsom,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  John  Roost,  were  at  work  in 
this  shop.  In  1848  came  George  C.  Fitch, 
and  opened  business  at  the  corner  of  Mon- 
roe and  Ionia  streets.  In  1849,  L.  G.  & 
A.  Baxter  (Leonard  G.  and  Albert)  bought 
the  shop  and  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
Joseph  J.  Baxter.  After  a  few  months  John 
L.  Baxter  purchased  the  interest  of  Albert 
Baxter,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to  L. 
G.  &  J.  L.  Baxter.  In  1852  Leonard  G. 
retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Albert. 
Blacksmithing  and  painting  were  carried  on 


with  this  business  from  1848  till  1854. 
Other  early  wagon  makers  were:  Alphonso 
W.  Almy,  in  1849,  on  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Erie  streets;  and  William  Edmondson 
in  1853,  near  Bridge  street.  A  considerable 
number  of  carriage  makers  andj  factories  are 
mentioned  more  at  length  elsew7here. 

GEORGE    C.     FITCH. 

Among  the  early  carriage  makers  in 
the  city  is  George  C.  Fitch,  still  in 
the  business,  who  came  from  Vermont 
in  1848  and  began  work  on  the  south 
corner  of  Monroe  and  Ionia  streets,  and 
a  little  later  moved  down  toward  the 
then  new  Catholic  Church  building,  to  a 
lot  of  66  feet  front  which  cost  $500.  In 
1850  his  brother  James  O.  Fitch  entered 
into  partnership  with  him,  which  relation 
continued  as  G.  C.  &  J.  O.  Fitch  until  1854. 
In  1858  he  removed  his  shop  to  Division 
street  between  Fountain  and  Monroe  where 
he  continued  for  several  years  in  partner- 
ship with  M.  P.  Brown.  In  1885,  chiefly 
to  get  out  of  the  business  and  devote  his 
time  to  real  estate  interests,  he  moved  to 
488  South  Division  street,  where  he  has  a 
three  story  building,  in  which  five  men 
work,  earning  nearly  $180  a  month  and  turn- 
ing out  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
carriages  annually.  Mr.  Fitch  has  $2,000 
invested  in  his  shop.  His  reminiscences 
of  the  changes  in  the  business  during  his 
forty  years  of  experience  in  Grand  Rapids 
would  of  themselves  make  an  interesting 
chapter.  At  one  time  he  had  made  twelve 
lumber  wagons  and  exposed  them  for  sale 
in  front  of  his  shop.  Warren  P.  Mills,  pass- 
ing along  and  seeing  the  large  stock,  for 
those  times,  asked  in  astonishment  when  he 
expected  to  sell  them.  In  1858  Mr.  Fitch  was 
working  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  men, 
most  of  the  time,  with  very  little  more  pro- 
duct than  he  now  gets  with  five,  one  of 
whom  —  Patrick  Fennell  —  has  been  with 
him  since  1854. 

James  O.  Fitch,  who  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1850,  has  (with  the  exception  of 
a  year  or  two  in  grocery  trade)  followed 
carriage  making  ever  since.  In  1859  he 
was  in  a  shop  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and 
Canal  streets  where  the  Hermitage  building 
now  stands.  Afterward  for  some  thirteen 
years  prior  to  1880,  his  factory  was  on 
Waterloo  a  short  distance  north  of  Fulton; 
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and  later  has  been  on  South  Division  street. 
The  brothers  Fitch  are  among  the  quiet 
and  unostentatious  but  thorough-going, 
trusty,  and  highly  prized  citizens  of  this 
community. 

THE  HARRISON  WAGON  FACTORY. 

In  August,  1856,  William  Harrison  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  present  mammoth 
Harrison  Wagon  Works  by  erecting  a  sub- 
stantial stone  building  on  Front  Street  of 
such  solid  proportions  that  it  was  soon 
familiarly  known  as  "The  Old  Fort," 
though  now  it  would  not  be  considered  a 
very  great  undertaking,  the  shop  being  only 
forty  by  eighty  feet,  two  stories  and  base- 
ment. At  that  time  many  people  regarded  it 
as  a  daring  business  enterprise,  that  being 
the  largest  and  most  substantial  factory  of 
the  kind  in  the  State.  When  he  moved  his 
stock  from  Kalamazoo,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  same  business  three  years, 
the  long  train  of  wagons  loaded  with  mate- 
rials coming  in  over  the  plank  road  and 
crossing  the  bridge  attracted  nearly  as  much 
attention  as  wrould  now  the  street  pageant 
of  a  Barnum.  Before  the  building  was 
completed,  all  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  were  sadly  crippled,  and 
many  of  them  driven  to  the  wall,  by  the 
financial  crash  and  business  panic  of  1857. 
Among  the  sufferers  was  the  man  who  was 
under  contract  to  put  in  and  furnish  the 
factory  with  water  power.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  procure 
power  from  the  East  Side  canal,  and 
cramped  his  new  enterprise,  in  spite  of  the 
twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock  on 
hand,  to  such  an  extent  that  matters  pro- 
gressed slowly.  Mr.  Harrison  arranged  for 
the  use  of  part  of  the  basement  of  a  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory  on  Mill  street,  of 
which  he  took  a  five-years  lease.  Soon, 
needing  more  room,  he  threw  up  the  lease, 
and  purchased  a  building  on  Mill  lots  F 
and  G — that  for  some  years  had  been  used 
as  a  sawinill — which  he  occupied  until  1879, 
doing  a  large  business  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  shop  and  the  conveniences  for 
turning  out  work.  In  1867  water  power 
was  made  available  on  the  West  Side,  and 
the  "Old  Fort"  soon  shared  the  benefit 
therefrom.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the 
building  stood  a  test  that  showed  it  had  not 
been  misnamed.  A  freshet  occurred  before 
the  owner  had  sufficiently  strengthened  the 


guard  gates  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  and 
they  were  swept  away.  This  threw  a  heavy 
current  of  the  high  water,  loaded  with  logs 
and  ice  cakes  from  above  the  dam,  directly 
against  the  walls  of  the  factory,  which  with- 
stood the  shock  with  only  small  damage. 
About  1867  Mr.  Harrison  had  so  far  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  panic  that  he 
was  able  to  build  seven  hundred  wagons, 
which  he  sent  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Ionia, 
Muir,  Saranac  and  other  central  points, 
where  he  peddled  them  out  to  farmers;  in 
some  cases  taking  their  notes  for  the  pur- 
chases. In  June,  1879,  the  buildings  on 
the  East  Side  with  their  contents  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Harrison  had  mean- 
while purchased  land  near  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Junction,  at  the  North  end  of 
the  city,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a 
larger  and  more  convenient  factory.  The 
new  works  were  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1879, 
and  then  consisted  of  only  two  buildings, 
two  stories  high;  one  40  by  210  feet,  the 
other  180  by  48  feet;  wood  frames  veneered 
with  brick.  In  1869  commenced  shipment 
of  the  Harrison  Wagon  into  the  Western 
States.  At  the  time  Mr.  Harrison  began  in 
the  business,  a  clumsy  vehicle,  frequently 
unpainted,  was  considered  a  triumph  for  the 
wagon  maker  and  a  great  boon  for  the 
farmer,  and  commanded  a  price  which,  if 
ruling  today,  would  make  fortunes  for  all  in 
the  trade.  While  the  manufacturer  has 
steadily  advanced  with  the  march  of  science, 
the  farmer  has  not  been  idle,  and,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  former  rude  article  christened 
a  wagon,  demands  the  latest  improved,  and 
receives  that  which  would  astonish  and 
delight  his  worthy  ancestors,  were  they 
alive  to  behold  it.  Since  opening  his  trade 
Mr.  Harrison  has  steadily  pushed  the  work, 
devoting  his  energy  to  the  effort  of  furnish- 
ing farm  and  freight  wagons  only.  A  great 
difference  in  the  manner  of  doing  the  busi- 
ness now  is  seen,  as  compared  with  that  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Then  wagons  were  sold 
for  cash  or  short  time  notes,  amply  secured. 
Now  the  great  competition  makes  profits 
small,  and  often  forces  the  manufacturer,  in 
order  to  secure  his  proportion  of  the  trade, 
to  sell  on  long  time  or  ship  to  the  agricul- 
tural depots  to  be  sold  on  commission. 
Finding  it  difficult  at  first  to  procure  help 
in  his  new  location,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  houses  and  convenient  boarding 
places,  Mr.  Harrison  devoted  a  portion  of 
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his  time  to  overseeing  the  erection  of  a 
large  number  of  comfortable  cottages  for 
the  workmen,  until  in  the  spring  of  1880  he 
was  able  to  run  his  works  at  full  blast,  and 
now  Harrisonville,  as  the  ninety-three  acre 
plat  around  the  factory  is  called,  contains 
several  hundred  inhabitants.  In  the  mean- 
time improvement  in  the  factory  has  pro- 
gressed, until  the  plant  consists  of  an 
enclosure  of  ten  acres,  containing  three 
large  factory  buildings  from  200  to  300  feet 
in  length,  and  from  40  to  68  feet  in  width, 
and  with  ten  large  warehouses,  covering 
over  120,000  square  feet  of  shop  room,  con- 
centering all  the  energies  of  an  industrial 
hamlet  toward  the  one  object  of  making  a 
perfect  farm  and  freight  wagon.  These 
works  are  now  giving  steady  employment 
to  an  average  of  150  workmen;  with  a 
capacity  equal  to  turning  out  a  finished 
wagon  every  fifteen  minutes  during  the 
day.  Still  this  is  not  a  very  young  enter- 
prise. In  age  it  covers  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  period  since  the  first  frame  dwelling 
was  erected  in  the  Grand  River  Valley. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  is  a  native  of 
Lincolnshire,  England,  born  Jan.  10,  1824. 
He  attended  school  in  his  boyhood  at  Sib- 
sey,  also  a  select  school  at  Cambridgeshire. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age  his  father  gave  him 
his  choice  between  education  for  a  profes- 
sion and  learning  a  mechanical  trade.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  accordingly  he  was 
apprenticed  in  1839,  for  six  years,  to  learn 
the  trade  of  joiner  and  wheelwright;  his 
father  paying  for  his  instruction  ^20,  and 
furnishing  everything  except  board.  His 
uncle  became  his  bondsman  upon  the  arti- 
cles of  indenture.  After  serving  his  time  as 
an  apprentice,  he  worked  four  years  longer 
for  the  same  employer;  his  wages  much  of 
the  time  being  not  more  than  twenty  cents 
a  day  and  board.  The  eight-hour  day  was 
not  fashionable  then;  working  hours  lasted 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
at  night,  with  half  an  hour  allowed  for 
breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  Never- 
theless at  the  end  of  four  years  he  had 
managed  to  save  about  $100  (^20)  which 
he  loaned  to  two  friends  at  five  per  cent, 
interest,  but  lost  it  all.  In  1849  he  again 
attended  school  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
determined  to  come  to  America.  Before 
leaving  he  had  a  conference  with  his  father, 
and   asked  if  the  latter  would  furnish  him 


some  funds.  The  reply  was  that  he  would 
not  if  the  son  was  going  to  the  United 
States,  but  would  help  start  him  in  business 
if  he  would  stay  in  England.  Thereupon 
the  young  man  started  without  aid  and 
reached  New  York  May  21,  1850.  Stop- 
ping there  but  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  on  arriving  there 
had  but  half  a  sovereign  and  a  few  shillings 
left.  He  soon  found  work  at  his  trade,  his 
wages  being  nearly  two  dollars  a  day — 
something  better  than  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  England.  Most  of  'his  pay, 
however,  was  in  barter,  on  account  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  sound  money  in  Michigan 
at  the  time,  which  most  people  of  mature 
years  well  remember.  With  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labor,  which  included  one  dol- 
lar in  money,  he  went  the  next  year  to 
Galesburg,  Mich.,  where  he  worked  seven 
months.  He  then  returned  to  Kalamazoo 
and  entered  upon  a  contract  to  make  fifty 
sets  of  wagon  wheels,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  cash,  but  the  other  party  failed  to 
fulfill  the  agreement.  In  1852  Mr.  Harri- 
son went  to  Schoolcraft  and  began  business 
there  for  himself,  at  which  he  worked  for 
about  a  year.  Returning  then  to  Kalama- 
zoo, he  bought  a  shop  where  he  carried  on 
business  for  several  years,  in  the  mean 
time  making  some  investments  in  real  estate 
which  proved  profitable.  In  1856  Mr.  Har- 
rison came  to  Grand  Rapids  and  at  once 
established  himself  anew  in  his  favorite 
occupation;  opening  a  career  as  an  enter- 
prising and  successful  wagon  manufacturer, 
the  course  of  which  has  been  steadily  onward 
and  upward  in  the  front  rank  of  that  busi- 
ness. The  history  of  the  Harrison  Wagon 
Works  is  given  in  these  pages.  In  October, 
1852,  Mr.  Harrison  married  Rebecca  Mc- 
Cullough,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Of  five  chil- 
dren born  to  them  only  three— Mrs.  George 
I.  Davidson,  Mrs.  James  Curtis  and  George 
E.  Harrison — are  living.  Mrs.  Harrison 
died  May  5,  1869.  February  5,  1870,  he 
married  Frances  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Samuel  H.  Gilbert,  formerly  of  Canterbury, 
England.  Of  five  children  by  this  union 
four  are  living — Bertha  L.,  Roy  G., William 
and  Morton.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  a  devout 
and  esteemed  member  of  the  Second  Street 
M.  E.  Church,  and  Mr.  Harrison  has  been 
for  forty-five  years  an  active  member  of  that 
religious  denomination.  In  politics  he  has 
ever  been   a  stanch   Republican   since  the 
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organization  of  that  party.  As  a  citizen 
Mr.  Harrison  is  known  and  appreciated  for 
his  industry,  enterprise  and  integrity.  He 
is  methodical  and  thorough  in  his  business, 
and  candid,  companionable  and  obliging  in 
social  and  domestic  circles.  Few,  if  any, 
have  contributed  more  than  he  to  the 
upbuilding  and  material  progress  of  Grand 
Rapids.  As  a  fruit  of  his  energetic  opera- 
tions in  manufacturing,  he  has  become  the 
holder  of  extensive  properties  in  real  estate; 
owning  in  several  parcels  within  the  city 
130  acres,  and  100  acres  outside  of  and 
adjoining  the  municipality.  A  plat  of  93 
acres,  by  his  wagon  works,  on  which  a 
large  number  of  his  workmen  have  excel- 
lent living  quarters,  is  popularly  known  as 
Harrisonville,  His  is  a  notable  example 
of  steady  success  in  the  business  life  of 
our  city. 

HEINZELMANN    AND    OTHERS. 

Charles  F.  Heinzelmann  opened  a  horse- 
shoeing and  general  repair  shop  on  Bronson 
street  in  1859.  After  a  few  years  he  entered 
into  partnership  in  wagonmaking  with  Fred- 
erick Osterle  and  Valentine  Schaake,  the 
new  firm  of  Heinzelmann,  Osterle  &  Co. 
hanging  up  their  sign  on  Canal  between 
Bridge  and  Hastings  streets.  Heinzelmann 
&  Rathman  was  the  next  announcement, 
Julius  Rathman  purchasing  Mr.  Osterle's 
interest.  In  1865  the  business  again  changed 
hands,  Henry  Fiebig  purchasing  Mr.  Hein- 
zelmann's  interest  and  changing  the  firm  to 
Fiebig  &  Rathman.  They  erected  a  brick 
block  in  1872,  and  dissolved  the  relation  in 
1877,  each  taking  half  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Heinzelmann  then  entered  into  partnership 
with  John  Gelock  and  built  a  large  brick 
shop  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Waterloo 
and  Louis  streets.  This  firm  did  a  good 
business  until  1874,  when  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  Mr.  Gelock  retaining  the 
rear  of  the  building  as  a  carriage  shop.  Mr. 
Heinzelmann  then  moved  to  Oakes  street, 
near  Ellsworth  avenue,  and  building  a  large 
shop,  again  showed  his  ability  to  cater  to 
the  public  in  producing  an  honest  and  ser- 
viceable wagon  or  carriage.  In  the  fall  of 
1887  he  finished  a  portion  of  his  factory  for 
a  dwelling,  and  retired  from  the  business, 
which  on  a  smaller  scale  has  since  been  car- 
ried on  by  his  son,  in  partnership  with  Mar- 
tin Gelock. 


ARTHUR    WOOD'S    FACTORY. 

In  1865  H.  P.  Colby,  with  James  H.  Mc- 
Kee,  started  a  carriage  factory,  and  October 
1,  1867,  Arthur  Wood  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase the  McKee  interest  in  the  business  of 
Colby,  Sons  &  Co.,  and  the  firm  was  changed 
to  Colby,  Wood  &  Co.  February  1,  1868, 
Mr.  Wood  bought  out  the  other  partners, 
and  the  business  has  since  been  handled  by 
himself.  The  plant  on  Waterloo  street 
gives  employment  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
men.  His  annual  output  averages  about 
$50,000,  and  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  principally  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States.  It  consists  of  buggies,  road 
carts,  sleighs  and  family  carriages.  Since 
1868  there  has  been  a  gradual  dropping  of 
prices,  until  now  better  articles  can  be  made 
for  one  third  the  prices  which  ruled  then. 
As  an  offset  to  this,  the  increasing  demand 
for  vehicles  and  the  improvements  in 
machinery,  with  specialties  in  all  kinds  of 
materials  used,  enables  the  wagon  shop  of 
today  with  ten  men  to  turn  out  more  and 
better  work  than  it  could  twenty  years  ago 
with  nearly  100  men.  He  then  thought  he 
was  doing  well  with  thirty-five  jobs  turned 
out  the  first  year,  and  fixed  his  highest 
ambition  at  200  a  year;  yet  in  1877  he 
reached  1,381  jobs,  and  in  the  two  years 
ending  August,  1888,  put  out  2,500;  and 
still  he  is  struggling  for  more,  with  fair 
prospects  ahead. 

BELKNAP  WAGONS  AND  SLEIGHS. 

"Merit  wins"  is  an  old  saw  which  seems 
to  be  verified  in  this  case.  In  1871  we  find 
Charles  E.  Belknap  blowing  the  bellows  at 
the  forge  and  shoeing  horses.  Shortly 
afterward  wagons  are  made  at  this  smithy. 
In  1884  we  find  the  Belknap  Wagon  and 
Sleigh  Company  organized,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $100,000,  for  the  manufacture 
of  Farm,  Freight  and  Express  Wagons; 
Lumber,  Mill  and  Farm  Carts,  and  Log- 
ging Carts  and  Trucks,  with  Chas.  E.  Bel- 
knap, President  and  Manager,  and  H.  P. 
Belknap,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
present  works  on  North  Front  street,  give 
employment  to  about  fifty  men.  Of  the 
annual  output  of  $125,000  some  $2,100 
comes  back  each  month  to  the  men 
employed,  as  compensation  for  their 
labor. 
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CHARLES  EUGENE  BELKNAP  was 
born  at  Massena,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N. 
Y.,  October  17,  1846.  The  family  moved 
to  Grand  Rapids  in  1855.  His  educational 
opportunities  were  those  of  the  city  schools. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  joined  a  theatrical 
company,  with  which  he  remained  about 
one  year.  He  then  served  one  summer  as 
cabin  boy  on  a  Grand  River  steamer.  Aug- 
ust 12,  1862,  being  then  not  quite  sixteen 
years  old,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany H  of  the  Twenty-first  Michigan  Infan- 
try. Thereafter  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Fourth  Sergeant,  September  1,  1862;  First 
Sergeant,  January  1,  1863;  Sergeant  Major 
of  the  Regiment,  February  1,  1863;  Second 
Lieutenant,  April  1,  1863;  First  Lieutenant, 
September  22,  1863,  for  gallant  service  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  by  special  order 
of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan;  Captain,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1864,  in  recognition  of  services  ren- 
dered at  and  near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
He  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  with  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  army  in  the  li march  to  the 
sea"  and  through  the  Carolinas.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  June  8,  1865.  At 
the  battles  of  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga 
he  received  seven  wounds,  none  of  them 
very  serious.  Thus  it  appears  that  he  was 
where  the  bullets  fell  thickly.  After  the 
war,  from  the  fall  of  1865  to  1871,  Captain 
Belknap  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Sparta.  He  then  returned  to  this  city,  and 
in  a  moderate  way  entered  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  wagons,  which  has  been  his 
principal  business  pursuit  since.  Further 
mention  of  his  wagon  and  sleigh  factory 
precedes  this  sketch.  In  1872  he  joined 
No.  3  Fire  Company  of  which  he  soon 
became  foreman.  Afterward  in  the  fire 
service  he  was  Assistant  Chief  under  Gen- 
eral I.  C.  Smith,  with  whom  he  served 
upward  of  four  years.  During  this  period 
a  change  was  made  in  the  Department  from 
the  volunteer  to  the  pay  system.  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  served  seven  years.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  Alderman  from  the 
Seventh  Ward,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Grand 
Rapids,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  receiving 
a  majority  of  753  votes.  February  1,  1885, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  a  Trustee 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Flint,  for  the  term  which  expires  in  Feb- 


ruary, 1 89 1.  At  the  general  election  in 
November,  1888,  he  was  elected,  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress for  the  Fifth  District  of  Michigan, 
receiving  26,309  votes  to  23,642  for  his 
leading  competitor.  Mr.  Belknap  married, 
December  25,  1866,  Chloe  M.  Caswell,  a 
resident  of  this  city.  They  have  a  family 
of  four  daughters.  In  domestic  and  social 
circles  he  exhibits  genial  affability  and  kind- 
ness of  disposition  that  win  him  friends 
everywhere.  He  has  come  to  his  present 
high  estate  in  popular  esteem  and  confi- 
dence by  persistent,  straight-forward  indus- 
try and  perseverance,  through  upright  and 
manly  dealing  and  conduct,  and  faithfulness 
in  all  public  trusts.  Therein  lies  the  prom- 
ise of  much  future  usefulness  and  success. 
Quick  of  perception  and  prompt  in  execu- 
tion, with  untiring  zeal,  he  carries  the 
elements  of  a  yet  more  notable  career. 

mack's  bent  work. 

John  Mack  thinks  he  made  the  first  bent 
logging  runners  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  1868,  at  Tallmadge,  Ottawa  County,  that 
being  his  start  in  manufacturing  bent  wood 
work  for  the  wagon  and  sleigh  trade.  He 
carried  on  the  business  there  until  1872, 
doing  the  work  by  hand,  and  disposing  of 
his  product,  about  $7,000  annually,  to  Mar- 
cus P.  Brown.  In  1872  Mr.  Mack  came  to 
Grand  Rapids,  renting  room  and  power  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Manufacturing  Company 
for  a  year,  after  which  he  entered  a  partner- 
ship with  George  T.  Kendall  on  Canal  and 
Fairbanks  streets,  which  continued  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Kendall  in  1878,  at  which 
time  Charles  A.  Boynton  &  Co.  purchased 
the  plant.  Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Mack 
started  the  manufacture  of  buggy  bodies 
and  cutters  in  a  small  way,  in  the  third 
story  of  Mechanics  Block,  corner  of  Louis 
and  Campau  streets,  where  he  remained 
until  the  completion  of  the  Raniville  Block, 
on  Pearl  street,  near  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge,  in  the  fall  of  1883,  into  which  he 
moved.  He  there  occupied  two  upper 
floors,  employing  in  1888  eighteen  men,  at 
a  monthly  pay  rate  of  about  $800.  His 
annual  product  amounts  to  about  $25,000, 
for  which  he  has  an  invested  capital  of 
$5,000.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  one  of  his 
own  patents,  consisting  of  a  bob  sleigh 
made  of  selected  material  and  having  bent 
knees,  set  bracing  in  grooved  benches,  thus 
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giving  more  strength  with  less  weight  than 
the  ordinary  bob-sled. 

SPIRAL    SPRING    BUGGIES. 

In  July,    1881,    George    Smith    procured 
letters  patent  on  a  carriage  spring  consist- 
ing of  a  spiral  coil  of  spring  steel  rod  about 
five-eighths    of    an    inch    square,    adjusted 
underneath  the  seat  and  directly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  body,  attached  to  two  steel  bars, 
from   which   are   four  steel   arms   or  levers 
leading  to  the  side  bars,  and  so  constructed 
that  by  the  simple  turn  of  a  nut  the  tension 
is  adjusted  to  any  desired  point.      For  years 
inventors  and  manufacturers  had  been  tax- 
ing their  ingenuity  in  efforts  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  a  carriage  body  could  be 
kept    approximately    level    when    unevenly 
loaded,  but  nothing  satisfactory  had  resulted 
until  this  invention.      The  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  spiral  spring  was  considerably 
delayed  by  want  of  capital  on   the  part  of 
the   inventor  to  push  it,   but  enough  were 
built  to  attract  the  attention  of  men  with 
sufficient  means,  and  at  the  little  shop,  No. 
44  East  Bridge  street,   in  May,    1881,  was 
organized    the  Spiral  Spring   Buggy  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  of  which 
Norman  Cummings  was  President,  George 
Smith,  Vice  President;   and   Charles   Cum- 
mings Secretary  and  Treasurer.      The  sales 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
shop  too  small,  and  in  January,  1885,  they 
occupied  new  quarters  in  a  four  story  brick 
block  on  Kent  street,  where  they  claim  to 
have  the  largest  strictly-hand-made-carriage 
factory  in  the  world;  turning   out  only  car- 
riages, and  buggies  made  to  order,  by  hand 
work.      Up  to  1885  the  spiral  springs  used 
were    all    made    in    Grand    Rapids;  but  to 
facilitate  the  filling  of  orders,  factories  have 
been  started  at  Chicago,  111. ;  Rochester,  N. 
Y. ;   Hammond,  Ind.,  and  other  convenient 
points  for  their  distribution;  while  the  Grand 
Rapids  factory  controls  the  sale  of  all  car- 
riages having  these  springs.      The  annual 
output  is  now  estimated  at  $100,000  from 
the    home  factory,    and  this  is  claimed   to 
represent    only  about    twenty  per   cent,    of 
the  whole  amount  which  the  company  put 
upon  the  market  in  the  United  States. 

THE    ANCHOR-CIRCLE    WAGON. 

William  John  Russell   started  his  wagon 
shop  in  1884,  and  in  January,  1885,  Edward 
4^ 


M.  Simmons  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the 
business,  at  which  time  the  firm  of  Russell 
&  Simmons  was  formed.  After  some  experi- 
ments, March  23,  1886,  the  firm  secured 
letters  patent  on  an  invention  of  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, of  which  they  now  make  a  specialty 
in  their  work.  It  consists  of  an  anchor 
circle  for  high  wheeled  wagons.  In  making 
a  short  turn  the  body  of  the  wagon  travels 
outward.  Dispensing  with  the  fifth  wheel, 
the  kingboJt  enters  seven  and  a  half  inches 
back  of  the  center  of  the  axle.  It  makes  an 
easy  running  gear,  and  as  the  body  of  the 
wagon  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  this  device, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  upset  the  carriage 
in  making  a  short  turn.  Their  shop  on 
south  Waterloo  street  gives  employment  to 
eight  men,  mostly  on  ordered  work  and 
general  repairing  for  the  home  trade.  They 
estimate  their  annual  output  at  $io,ooc  while 
the  capital  invested  is  $10,000.  A  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  firm,  on  this  style 
of  wagon,  in  the  fall  of  1888  at  the  annual 
fair  of  the  Western  Michigan  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Society. 

CHILDREN'S    CARRIAGES. 

The  Priestley  Express  Wagon  and  Sleigh 
Company  contribute  to  the  amusement  of 
the  rising  generation  by  the  manufacture 
of* children's  sleighs  and  express  wagons.' 
In  1880  Charles  R.  Bacon  and  Forrest  M. 
Priestley  started  in  the  business  and,  after 
a  struggle  of  a  few  years,  financial  embar- 
rassment on  their  part  gave  Gurdon  Corn- 
ing possession  in  1884,  and  April  21,  1885, 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  combina- 
tion of  bram  and  skill,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $20,000,  of  which  when  incor- 
porated $n, 000  was  paid  in,  with  the  fol- 
lowing official  board:  Theodore  F.  Rich- 
ards, President;  James  A.  Hunt,  Vice 
President;  Forrest  M.  Priestley,  Secretary, 
and  George  Arnott,  Treasurer.  The  offices 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  have  since  been 
consolidated  and  the  position  held  by  Mr. 
Arnott.  The  factory  is  on  Front  street 
south  of  Fulton.  Their  output  consists  of 
all  kinds  of  children's  sleighs  and  coasters, 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  they  have 
improved  special  machinery  and  ample 
facilities,  and  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  Western  States  and  Territories;  amount- 
ing to  over  $50,000  yearly.  In  their,  employ 
are  some  fifty  operatives,  mostly  boys, 
whose  wages  range  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
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a  week,  the  pay  roll   averaging  over  $1,200 
monthly. 

A    FEW    MORE    OF    THEM. 

Of  the  many  other  wagon  shops  that  are 
or  have  been  operated  here  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  give  a 
full  list,  with  separate  descriptions  in  detail. 
Some  have  only  the  investment  of  an  anvil, 
a  forge  and  a  few  tools  and  yet  manage  to 
hold  their  own,  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
few  that  are  fully  equipped  do  but  little 
more  than  pay  expenses. 

Bennett  Pierce  came  here  in  1855  and 
opened  his  shop  in  a  building  on  Lyon  street, 
near  Kent.  In  1 859  we  find  him  on  Kent  street 
between  Lyon  and  Bronson,  and  next  on  the 
corner  of  Bridge  and  Canal.  In  1 865  we  hear 
of  him  on  Waterloo  street  nearly  opposite  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  then  again  in  1873  in  partner- 
ship with  Frank  F.  Jeffres  near  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  station;  and 
of  late  still  at  work,  moderately,  like  a 
mechanic  of  the  old  school,  on  north  Water- 
loo street. 

Among  others  who  were  making  wagons 
thirty  years  ago  or  thereabout  were  Wil- 
liam Edmondson,  Sebra  Rathbun,  George 
Jennings,  John  Gelock,  Cook  &  Seymour, 
Charles  B.  Dean  and  D.  Aspinwall.  A  con- 
siderable number  now  in  the  business  have 
been  at  work  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Valentine  Schaake,  now  (1889)  on  East 
Bridge  street,  started  in  1863  on  Canal 
street,  and  after  various  changes  runs  a 
small  shop  with  three  workmen,  and  with 
but  a  moderate  investment  turns  out  about 
$7,500  worth  of  wagons  and  other  carriages 
annually  for  the  local  custom  trade. 

Charles  Dawson,  12  South  Ionia,  started 
with  John  Cummings  in  1881,  and  the  next 
year  branched  out  for  himself;  keeps  seven 
men  busy;  turns  out  fine  carriages  and 
Russian  sleighs,  the  forging  and  scroll  work 
on  which  is  all  done  by  hand.  His  annual 
output  is  about  $15,000.  While  the  work 
now  is  more  elaborate  on  fine  goods  than  it 
was  some  years  ago,  the  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing most  articles  used  has  reduced  the  cost, 
leaving  the  net  profit  about  the  same. 

John  Cummings,  42  North  Division  street, 
employs  twelve  men,  making  a  specialty  of 
carriages,  sulkies  and  light  road  wagons, 
turns  out  about  $15,000  worth  of   ordered 


work  yearly,  and  is  called  one  of  the  finest 
workmen  in  his  line  in  the  city. 

Brechting  Brothers  have  been  in  their 
present  place  on  West  Bridge  street  for 
fourteen  years.  Their  output,  consisting 
mostly  of  heavy  work,  gives  employment  to 
eight  men,  and  represents  $8,000  capital 
invested. 

Henry  W.  Fiebig  started  in  1858  with 
Robert  Rasch,  under  the  firm  name  of  Fie- 
big &  Rasch,  with  their  shop  on  Canal 
street,  between  Bridge  and  Hastings.  In 
1862  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr. 
Rasch  leaving,  and  Mr.  Fiebig  opening  a 
shop  w7here  now  is  Redmond's  Opera 
House,  remaining  there  until  1865,  when 
he  bought  out  Charles  F.  Heinzelmann  and 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  Julius  Rath- 
man,  which  continued  till  1877,  since  which 
Mr.  Fiebig  has  worked  alone.  His  capital 
invested  is  about  $2,500,  and  with  four  men 
he  puts  out  about  $6,000  a  year.  His  shop 
is  the  half  of  a  three-story  brick  building  at 
148  Canal  street. 

Julius  Rathman  in  1863  went  into  part- 
nership with  C.  F.  Heinzelmann,  who  in 
1865  sold  out  to  Henry  Fiebig,  and  the  firm 
of  Fiebig  &  Rathman  continued  till  1877, 
when  it  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Rathman 
carried  on  the  business  alone.  With  a  cap- 
ital of  $2,500  his  annual  output  is  about 
$6,000,  giving  employment  to  four  men. 

Felix  Gissler  and  Philip  Fritz  formed  a 
partnership  July  19,  1882.  Their  wagon 
and  sleigh  factory,  on  the  corner  of  Bridge 
and  Alabama  streets,  with  an  investment 
of  $12,000,  gives  employment  to  six  men, 
and  turns  out  from  $15,000  to  $20,000 
annually,  mostly  heavy  work. 

Colby,  Craig  &  Company  make  a  specialty 
of  fine  display  and  delivery  wagons.  The 
business  was  started  April  15,  1887,  by 
H.  P.  Colby,  H.  J.  Craig  and  H.  L.  Colby, 
with  a  capital  of  $700,  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  $3,000.  They  manufacture  to 
order  special  wagons  of  all  kinds,  and  place 
$15,000  worth  of  ordered  work  in  the  hands 
of  their  patrons  yearly,  giving  employment 
to  a  dozen  men.  The  shop  is  by  the  west 
end  of  Fulton  street  bridge. 

WHEELBARROWS. 

Among  the  very  early  mechanics  here  was 
James  Thompson,  who   came  in   1835   and 
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worked  at  making  wheelbarrows  for  the  use 
of  Nathaniel  O.  Sargeant  and  his  men  in 
digging  the  first  canal  or  race  to  develop 
the  water  power.  After  that  nearly  every 
wagon  maker  or  repairer,  in  the  village  days, 
made  wheelbarrow  construction  part  of  his 
business.  For  the  excavating  when  the 
east  side  canal  was  finished  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  basin  a  large  number  of  "Irish 
buggies"  were  brought  from  Illinois,  to  be 
used  by  the  Holland  immigrants  who  were 
employed  in  that  work.  Not  until  recent 
years  in  Grand  Rapids  has  the  making  of 
wheelbarrows  been  carried  on  as  a  specialty 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  keep  a  factory 
busy,  or  to  be  a  part  of  the  export  trade. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Wheelbarrow  Com- 
pany was  organized  March  31,  1882,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $15,450 — John  Broadfoot, 
President;  Frank  P.  McGraw,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, David  L.  Stiven,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  official  board  was  changed 
in  1884  by  the  election  of  William  Hake, 
President;  Adolph  Leitelt,  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Frank  P.  McGraw  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  factory,  on  Front  street 
near  the  west  end  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad  bridge,  furnishes  employ- 
ment for  about  twenty-five  men.  The  com- 
pany claim  that  they  have  a  larger  trade 
and  greater  capacity  for  production  than  any 
other  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Their  shipments  go  wher- 
ever wheelbarrows  are  in  demand  in  our 
own  and  other  countries. 

A    CO-OPERATIVE    VENTURE. 

In  May  1888  a  number  of  workmen 
thought  co-operation  would  be  to  their 
mutual  benefit,  and  their  councils  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Continental  Wagon 
Works:  John  Burrows,  President;  John  B. 
Bonser,  Vice  President;  Lorenzo  D.  Field, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Charles  A.  Bis- 
sonette,  Superintendent.  The  institution 
breathed  long  enough  to  start  a  shop  on  the 
corner  of  Spring  and  Goodrich  streets  which 
with  the  remains  of  the  corporation  was 
taken  charge  of  by  John  Burrows  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1888,  and  run  by  him  as  a  job 
shop  for  repairs  and  the  manufacture  of 
wagons. 

FARMING    IMPLEMENTS. 

During  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  foundries  here,  the  manufacture 


of  farm  implements  was  confined  chiefly  to 
plow  and  wagon  making.  Of  wooden  farm- 
ing instruments  there  was  not  much  variety 
of  home  manufacture.  Two  or  three  small 
shops  were  engaged  a  portion  of  the  time 
in  the  wooding  of  plows.  Plow  making 
was  carried  on  to  some  extent  as  early  as 
1 84 1,  and  from  that  time  for  several  years, 
by  Henry  Stone  and  his  son  Henry  G. 
Stone.  The  making  of  fanning  mills  was 
begun  as  a  business  at  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Bridge  streets,  in  June,  1848,  by  Ren- 
wick  &  Graves.  Horse-power  machines  for 
threshing,  wood  sawing,  or  other  similar 
farm  work,  a  few  of  them,  soon  came  upon 
the  market,  but  were  not  manufactured 
here  until  several  years  later.  In  1852 
Jonathan  F.  Chubb  opened  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  farming  implements,  and  in  the 
same  year  P.  R.  Jarvis  began  the  manufac-. 
ture  of  straw  cutters.  Stone,  Chubb  &  Co., 
about  1854,  opened  a  factory  and  sales- 
rooms at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Huron 
streets,  and  about  the  same  time  Deane  & 
Atwater  were  carrying  on  a  similar  business 
north  of  Bridge  street.  W.  S.  H.  Welton 
was  not  a  manufacturer  but  opened  an 
agricultural  warehouse  and  seed  store  on 
Monroe  street.  Ebenezer  M.  Ball  and  A. 
Lamont  Chubb  in  1858  were  manufacturing 
plows,  cultivators,  grain  cradles  and  a 
variety  of  other  farm  implements,  with 
warerooms  on  Canal  street  and  foundry  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  In  1858  Wm. 
B.  Renwick  was  manufacturing  fanning 
mills  and  milk  safes  on  Mill  street,  a  short 
distance  above  Bridge  street.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  articles,  a  large  business 
was  also  carried  on  from  1855  to  1872,  by 
Ledyard  &  Aldrich;  their  factory  was  upon 
the  ground  where  now  stands  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral,  and  they  shipped  their  products 
to  nearly  all  points  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. The  wood  working  part  of  the 
establishment  on  Canal  street,  near  Huron, 
was  kept  in  operation  about  twenty-five 
years.  In  1867  it  was  managed  by  Chubb, 
Stewart  &  Luther,  and  ten  years  later 
Luther  &  Sumner  were  there.  The  latter 
removed  their  works  and  warerooms  to 
South  Front  street  about  1881.  Out  of 
this  thrifty  enterprise  in  1869  grew  the 
Grand  Rapids  Manufacturing  Company, 
organized  for  the  production  of  almost 
every  implement  of  wood  and  iron  used  by 
the  farmer.     The  factory  which  they  started 
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is  still  at  work,  by  the  corner  of  South 
Front  and  Earle  streets.  A.  L.  Chubb  was 
President  and  Sylvester  Luther  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  company  at  its  forma- 
tion. The  shops  are  capacious  and  well 
supplied  with  the  latest  improved  machin- 
ery for  its  class  of  work.  It  uses  a  capital 
of  $50,000,  and  turns  out  an  annual  product 
of  nearly  $200,000,  furnishing  employment 
for  about  thirty  mechanics. 

Besides  the  above  a  few  individuals  with 
small  shops  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  special  articles  of  w7ood  for  farm  and 
domestic  use.  In  the  city  there  is  also 
a  large  amount  of  trade  in  farm  implements 
manufactured  elsewhere  and  brought  here 
for  sale — plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  horse 
powers  for  farm  machine  work,  windmills, 
pumps,  "drive  wells,"  reapers,  mowers, 
threshers,  separators  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  articles  and  tools.  Prominent  among 
the  dealers  in  this  line  are  W.  C.  Denison 
and  Hester  &  Fox,  South  Division  street; 
Hanes  &  Higby,  Ellsworth  avenue;  Brown 
&  Sehler,  Front  street,  north  of  Bridge;  and 
Adams  &  North,  West  Bridge  street. 
W.  C.  Denison  began  his  trade  in  1862,  on 
Monroe  street,  and  for  the  past  twenty 
years  has  done  a  thrifty  business  as  dealer 
in  nearly  every  description  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  and  in  carriages, 
steam  engines  and  mill  apparatus,  in  stores 
at  88  to  92  South  Division  street. 

WILLIAM  C.  DENISON  was  born 
October  24,  1836,  in  Jefferson,  Jackson 
county,  Michigan.  His  parents  were  Asa 
W.  and  Eliza  R.  Denison,  and  the  family 
moved  in  1845  to  Cascade,  Kent  County. 
There,  in  farm  life,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  passed  his  youth,  and  received  a 
common  school  education.  In  1862  he 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  and  entered  business 
life  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements, 
at  first  on  Monroe  street,  but  seven  years 
later  removed  to  South  Division  street, 
between  Oakes  and  Cherry  streets,  wThere 
he  has  since  remained  steadily  in  the  trade, 
with  much  better  than  an  average  degree 
of  success.  There  he  erected  a  two  story 
brick  store  with  seventy-six  feet  front,  and 
has  constantly  carried  a  large  stock  of  most 
kinds  of  farming  implements  and  machinery, 
together  with  wagons  and  buggies,  and  also 
mill  equipments  and  steam  engines.  Ener- 
getic   and     persevering,    and    in    no    sense 


rashly  speculative,  he  has  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  a  gainful  business  with  such  steady 
success  as  is  realized  by  but  few,  and 
won  and  retained  general  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  honorable  trade,  not  only  at 
home  but  with  dealers  elsewhere;  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  the  posi- 
tion of  general  manager  for  Michigan  of  the 
Cortland  and  Auburn  Wagon  Companies  of 
New  York  State,  who  have  a  large  trade  in 
this  State.  He  has  recently  worked  grad- 
ually out  of  the  traffic  in  farm  implements 
to  devote  more  attention  to  that  manage- 
ment and  to  dealing  in  steam  engines  and 
boilers  and  their  accompanying  machinery. 
He  has  lately  placed  a  large  engine — 100 
horse  power — for  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Reeds  Lake  Electric  Railway  Company; 
also  a  heavy  mill  engine  for  a  manufactur- 
ing company  at  Copemish,  in  Wexford 
County.  At  the  high  tide  of  middle  man- 
hood he  is  alert  and  active  in  business  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Denison  married,  October  13, 
1858,  at  Cascade,  Mich.,  Frances  E.  Holt, 
who  died  November  10,  1862,  leaving  a  son, 
Lavello  A.  Denison.  He  again  married  in 
Grand  Rapids,  January  1,  1867,  Minerva 
A.  Davidson.  They  have  one  child,  a 
daughter,  Bertie.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity.  Besides  his  store  and 
warehouse  and  a  neat  residence  on  Lagrave 
street,  he  has  other  valuable  real  estate 
interests  within  the  city. 

BENT    WOOD    STOCK. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Bending  Works  is  an 
outgrowth  from  the  firm  of  Kendall  &  Mack 
(Geo.  T.  Kendall  and  John  Mack).  .On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Kendall  a  copartnership 
was  formed  between  Charles  A.  Boynton, 
Win.  H.  Fowler  and  Edward  P.  Chamber- 
lin,  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  A.  Boynton 
&  Company,  who  purchased  the  plant,  and 
for  two  years  carried  on  the  business  on 
Canal  street.  In  July.  1880,  they  moved  to 
102  Prescott  street  and  in  January,  1882, 
established  a  stock  company,  incorpor- 
ated by  C.  A.  Boynton,  President;  E.  P. 
Chamberlin,  Treasurer;  W.  H.  Fowler,  Sec- 
retary, as  the  Grand  Rapids  Bending  Works, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  authorized, 
of  which  $29,200  was  paid  in.  The  present 
works  cover  23,650  square  feet.  In  their 
employ  are  about  thirty  men.  The  output, 
about  $30,000  worth  annually,  consisting 
chiefly  of  wagon  and  sleigh  stock,  is  shipped 
mostly  to  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
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MANUFACTURE    OF    FURNITURE    AND    CABINET   WARES. 


To  most  people  of  the  present  day  it  may 
seem  incredible  that,  but  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  the  rough  slab  bench  or 
the  three-legged  stool,  was  not  infrequently 
an  article  of  kitchen  furniture,  but  such  is 
the  fact.  The  pioneer  who  had  an  ax  and 
saw  and  jackknife  and  auger  deemed  him- 
self qualified  to  fit  out  his  cabin  with  a  plain 
table,  a  square-post  bedstead,  and  a  few 
seats,  to  begin  housekeeping.  Not  many 
brought  to  their  new  homes  in  the  woods  a 
good  outfit;  but  soon  they  saw  the  day  of 
improvement.  About  1835  came  into  the 
settlement  at  Grand  Rapids  two  or  three 
who  set  up  foot-lathes  and  were  instru- 
mental in  the  change  from  the  era  of  square 
work  to  turned  work.  When  William 
Haldane  built  his  house  in  1837,  no  sooner 
/  was  the  rough  sheathing  on  the  frame,  and 
the  roof  shingled,  than  he  moved  in  upon  a 
rough  board  floor.  Mrs.  Haldane  relates 
that  blankets  sufficed  to  cover  the  windows 
temporarily,  and  were  not  very  inconvenient 
doors.  Her  husband,  being  a  mechanic, 
made  a  door  and  some  sash,  and  traded 
other  specimens  of  his  work  for  8  by  10 
window  glass.  He  cut  from  an  old  bootleg 
hinges  for  his  door.  They  put  up  a  square- 
post  bedstead,  put  in  the  bedcord,  put 
thereon  a  straw  bed  and  retired,  feeling 
that  they  had  a  comfortable  home  of  their 
own;  and  she  says  she  does  not  know  but 
they  were  as  happy  in  those  days  as  they 
have  ever  been.  The  house  was  at  the  head 
of  what  was  then  and  for  more  than  twenty 
{  years  called  Justice  street,  now  the  south- 
/  east  corner  of  Pearl  and  Ottawa  streets,  and 
here  for  many  years  he  carried  on  the  cabi- 
net making  business.  Archibald  Salmon, 
who  came  in  1837,  had  a  cabinet  shop  near 
Haldane,  on  Prospect  Hill,  for  a  number  of 
years.  Samuel  F.  Butler  was  another  who 
made  cabinet  ware,  near  the  Bridge  Street 
House.      In  1849,  Abram  Snively  opened  a 


shop  for  furniture  ^making,  on  Monroe  street 
in  a  building  that  stood  where  now  is  the 
west  side  of  the  Morton  House,  which  he 
carried  on  for  several  years.  He  afterward 
moved  to  Grandville. 

Most  of  the  furniture  making  here  was 
done  by  hand  until  about  1848,  and  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  in  those  days  the 
maker  had  to  learn  his  trade.  William  T. 
Powers  came  in  1847,  and  he  and  Mr.  Hal- 
dane introduced  working  by  machinery,  the 
former  at  a  shop  just  above  Bridge  street 
by  the  Canal,  the  latter  at  a  point  some 
distance  below.  In  1853  Mr.  Haldane  be- 
gan working  by  steam  power  instead  of 
water.  At  that  time  he  had  a  shop  and 
salesroom  near  the  lower  end  of  Canal 
street.  Mr.  Powers'  first  shop  was  at  the 
corner  of  Fountain  and  Ionia,  and  his  first 
salesroom  was  on  Canal  street,  a  short 
distance  from  Pearl.  In  1851  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  E.  Morris  Ball,  and 
they  opened  rooms  on  Pearl  street  near  the 
Arcade;  erecting  there  a  neat  wooden  build- 
ing into  which  they  put  an  "open  front"  of 
French  plate  glass,  the  first  one  of  that  style 
here  (except,  perhaps,  that  in  the  McCon- 
nell  block  on  Monroe  street).  January  1, 
1855,  Mr.  Powers  retired  from  the  firm  and 
the  business  was  continued  by  Ball,  Noyes 
&  Colby.  In  1852,  Powers  &  Ball  built  a 
factory  on  Erie  street,  and  for  some  time 
were  working  about  forty  men  and  boys, 
shipping  partly  finished  chairs  and  stuffs 
for  McCormick's  Reapers  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Chicago;  at  the  same  time 
running  a  sawmill  and  making  their  own 
lumber,  of  which  they  worked  up  about 
300,000  feet  a  year.  In  1853,  Eagles  & 
Pullman  brought  in  a  stock  of  furniture  and 
went  to  manufacturing  also,  their  place 
being  at  the  corner  of  Canal  street  and 
Crescent  avenue.  Mr.  Eagles  died  in  1854; 
the  Pullmans  afterward  went    to    Chicago, 
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and  are  the  men  of  Pullman  Palace  Car 
fame.  In  July,  1854,  E.  W.  Winchester 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  Haldane 
in  the  furniture  business,  which  continued 
until  some  time  in  the  next  year,  after 
which,  the  brothers  E.  W.  and  S.  A.  Win- 
chester started  in  the  trade,  and  built  a 
factory  near  the  foot  of  Lyon  street  which, 
September  17,  1857,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  C.  C.  Comstock,  and  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  business  now  carried  on  by 
Nelson,  Matter  &  Company.  From  such 
beginnings,  and  through  such  gradations, 
marking  the  period  between  1835  and  i860, 
has  grown  the  immense  furniture  manufac- 
ture for  which  Grand  Rapids  is  now  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world.  A  represent- 
ative of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  after  an 
inspection  of  Grand  Rapids  furniture  factor- 
ies wrote,  in  November,  1887,  concerning 
them: 

Each  establishment  maintains  its  own  staff  of 
designers,  and  they  are  busy  the  whole  year  round 
planning  articles  of  furniture  as  comfortable,  unique 
and  beautiful  as  the  art  of  man  can  compass.  The 
designing  and  execution  are  alike  perfect.  The  wood 
carving  departments  are  a  wonder  in  their  way. 
Some  of  the  wood  carvers  came  from  Glasgow,  hav- 
ing learned  their  business  in  the  shipyards  on  the 
Clyde,  carving  figure-heads,  stem  and  stern  adorn- 
ments and  cabin  decorations  for  the  mercantile,  naval, 
racing  and  pleasure  craft  of  the  world.  This  appren- 
ticeship stood  them  in  good  stead.  There  is  no  style 
of  carving  too  intricate  for  their  deft  chisels.  They 
could  reproduce,  if  it  were  required,  the  carving  on 
the  pulpit  in  St.  Gudule's  Cathedral  at  Brussels,  one 
of  the  most  famous  bits  of  woodwork  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  behold  a  force  of  thirty 
or  forty  of  these  handicraftsmen  employed  in  one 
large  room,  and  to  inspect  the  wonderful  variety  of 
work  executed  there. 

NELSON,     MATTER    AND    COMPANY. 

In  the  early  part  of  1854  E.  W.  Win- 
chester came  to  Grand  Rapids  from  Keene, 
N.  H.,  where  he  had  learned  his  trade  as 
cabinet  maker  and  wood  worker,  hoping  to 
find  a  good  field  for  his  skill  in  this  then 
comparatively  new  town.  He  entered  into 
partnership  with  William  Haldane  for  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  After  a  year  this 
firm  was  dissolved,  and  in  1855  Mr.  Win- 
chester formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  S.  A.  Winchester,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Winchester  Brothers.  They  built 
a  factory,  a  plain  two-and-a-half-story  frame 
structure,  with  shingled  roof,  which  would 
appear  insignificant  now,  but  was  then  con- 
sidered very  large,    at  the  corner  of  Lyon 


and  Lock  streets  on  the  site  of  the  present 
storage  house,  finishing  and  shipping  rooms 
of  Nelson,  Matter  &  Company.  During  the 
panic  of  1857  the  Winchester  Brothers 
made  overtures  to  C.  C.  Comstock  to  take 
their  plant  off  their  hands,  which  change 
was  made  September  15,  1857,  and  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  him  until  Octo- 
ber 8,  1863.  During  this  time  Mr.  Com- 
stock had  established  a  branch  house  in 
Peoria,  111.,  and  opened  a  fair  wholesale 
trade  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  markets; 
also  had  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
manner  of  introducing  and  selling  furniture 
and  cabinet  wares  to  the  trade.  Prior  to 
1862,  the  manufacturer  peddled  his  wares 
by  chartering  one  or  more  cars,  loading  up 
his  goods  and  starting  out  or  sending  an 
agent  with  them  on  the  road.  Stopping  at 
stations  where  business  was  expected  or 
where  he  was  desirous  of  opening  trade,  the 
car  would  be  side-tracked,  local  dealers 
shown  the  articles  for  sale,  and  their  orders 
filled  as  soon  as  convenient.  But  as  the 
country  became  more  densely  settled,  and 
the  variety  of  styles  increased,  there  came 
a  demand  for  a  cheaper  way  of  introducing 
the  goods.  They  could  not  be  packed  in  a 
trunk  and  carried  about  in  search  of  patron- 
age; yet  the  styles  of  wares  and  their  looks 
must  be  shown.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  the  salesman  to  be  a  fair  artist,  and 
illustrate  his  description  by  pencil  sketches. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  Elias  Matter  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  the  pencil  would 
show  what  the  articles  were,  a  picture  from 
the  camera  would  do  it  easier  and  better. 
Mr.  Comstock  followed  his  suggestion,  and 
now  nearly  every  large  factory  has  its  pnoto- 
graph  gallery  as  part  of  the  needed  machin- 
ery of  the  establishment. 

In  1863  Mr.  Comstock  disposed  of  a  half 
interest  in  the  business  to  James  M.  and 
Ezra  T.  Nelson,  and  on  October  8,  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Comstock,  Nelson  & 
Co.  In  August,  1865,  Manly  G.  Colson, 
foreman  in  the  factory,  and  James  A.  Pugh, 
foreman  of  the  finishing  department,  each 
purchased  an  eighth  interest  of  Mr.  Com- 
stock, who  disposed  of  the  remaining 
quarter  to  his  son,  Tileston  A.  Comstock, 
and  the  name  was  again  changed  to  Nelson, 
Comstock  &  Co.  April  16,  1870,  the  Com- 
stock interest  was  purchased  by  Elias  Mat- 
ter, and  the  firm  became  Nelson,  Matter  & 
Company;  composed  of   James  M.  Nelson, 
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Ezra  T.  Nelson,  Elias  Matter,  Manly  G. 
Colson  and  James  A.  Pugh.  September  5, 
1870,  Mr.  Pugh  died,  but  his  estate  carried 
on  his  interest  until  June  7,  1872,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  firm.  Mr.  Colson 
died  October  16,  1871,  and  May  9,  1872, 
his  interest  was  purchased  by  Stephen  S. 
Gay. 

The  next  change  in  partners  was  June  10, 
1878,  when  James  G.  MacBride  and  Jay  D. 
Utley  were  admitted  members,  each  buy- 
ing one-third  of  Ezra  T.  Nelson's  share. 
March  1,  1880,  Ezra  T.  Nelson,  James  G. 
MacBride  and  Jay  D.  Utley  purchased  Mr. 
Gay's  interest  and  he  retired  from  the  firm. 
James  M.  Nelson,  the  senior  member,  died 
January  18,  1883,  but  his  interest  in  the 
firm  was  retained  by  his  heirs  until  March 
8,  1887,  at  which  time,  having  withstood 
the  vicissitudes  of  fickle  fortune  for  thirty - 
two  years,  during  which  its  progress,  though 
slow  and  uphill  work  at  first,  had  resulted 
in  a  large  and  substantial  business,  the 
institution  became  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $250,000,  held  by  members  of 
the  old  company  and  those  who  for  years 
had  been  their  faithful  and  trusted  employes, 
and  who,  either  in  the  factory  as  skilled 
workmen  or  in  the  office,  had  done  their 
part  toward  placing  the  firm  in  its  strong 
position.  The  officers  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion were  Ezra  T.  Nelson,  President;  Elias 
Matter,  Vice  President;  James  G.  Mac- 
Bride, Secretary;  Jay  D.  Utley,  Treasurer. 

In  1868  the  company  erected  a  building 
on  Canal  street  for  retail  show  rooms  and 
offices,  three  stories  and  basement,  54  feet 
front  on  Canal  and  80  feet  deep.  In  1873 
the  factor}7  on  the  corner  of  Lyon,  west  of 
Lock  street,  was  added,  together  with 
boiler,  engine  house  and  dry  kilns  in  the 
rear;  the  former  supplied  with  two  seven- 
foot  marine  boilers  and  an  engine  of  150 
horse  power. 

November  27,  1887,  the  warehouse,  sales- 
room, office  and  finishing  rooms  on  Lyon 
street  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  became 
a  necessity  to  replace  them  with  another 
edifice.  The  company  at  once  erected  a 
structure  which  they  occcpied  in  the  fall  of 
1888,  then  the  largest  building  of  the  kind 
in  the  State  outside  of  Detroit.  Facing  on 
Lyon  street  with  68  feet  frontage,  it  extends 
on  Lock  to  Huron  street,  160  feet  in  length. 
It  is  seven  stories  high,  besides  basement 
8*4  feet  deep   and  a  photograph  gallery  on 


the  roof,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  sand- 
stone, with  terra  cotta  ornaments  and  gal- 
vanized iron  cornices.  The  floors  through- 
out are  solid,  of  2  by  6  inch  pine,  laid  edge- 
wise and  covered  with  inch  flooring  of 
maple,  making  practically  a  fire  proof  bar- 
rier between  each  two  stories  These  floors 
are  supported  by  iron  columns  in  the  base- 
ment, and  by  oak  columns  above  on  the 
inside.  The  ceilings  are  thirteen  feet  high 
in  the  first,  eleven  in  the  next  five,  and 
sixteen  sloping  to  thirteen  and  one-half  feet 
in  the  top  story.  The  upper  stories  are 
reached  by  two  stairways,  one  at  either  end 
of  the  building,  and  an  elevator  on  the  west 
side,  each  enclosed  with  brick  walls,  and  all 
openings  in  them  provided  with  automatic 
iron  doors  for  protection  in  case  of  fire.  The 
photograph  gallery  on  the  roof  is  also 
reached  by  the  elevator. 

The  annual  output  of  this  establishment 
is  about  $750,000,  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States,  with  a  fair  trade  in  foreign 
countries.  The  product  includes,  besides 
the  regular  lines  of  furniture,  specialties  in 
chamber  suits,  side  boards,  book-cases, 
chiffoniers  and  fine  tables.  They  have  ten 
traveling  representatives.  The  manufac- 
ture keeps  450  to  500  employes,  skilled 
workmen  and  others,  constantly  busy,  and 
calls  for  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  $18,000  or 
more.  Branch  offices  and  warerooms  are  sit- 
uated at  22  East  1 8th  street,  New  York  City, 
and  at  267-269  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 

EZRA  T.  NELSON,  President  of  the 
Nelson,  Matter  &  Company  furniture  cor- 
poration, was  born  in  Milford,  Massachu- 
setts, May  9,  1824.  He  came  of  good  old 
New  England  stock;  his  mother's  maiden 
name  being  Mary  Parkhurst  of  Milford,  and 
his  father  Capt.  Ezra  Nelson,  who  won 
honor  and  prominence  for  himself  in  the 
war  of  1 812.  Of  his  father,  the  town  his- 
tory says:  "He  was  Captain  of  the  once 
famous  Milford  Artillery  Company,  in  his 
time  honored  with  various  official  trusts  by 
his  fellow-men,  and  universally  respected  as 
a  worthy  man."  Mr.  Nelson's  early  life 
was  spent  in  his  native  State;  first  on  the 
homestead  and  at  the  village  school,  then 
at  the  academies  of  Framingham  and  Cam- 
bridgeport,  and  later  as  clerk  in  the  whole- 
sale dry  goods  establishment  of  S.  F.  Morse 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  where  he  remained  two 
years.      These  years  of  his  boyhood  included 
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a  visit  of  some  months  to  his  brothers  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  which  stimulated 
an  already  strong  desire  to  see  more  of 
pioneer  life  for  himself,  and  in  1842  he 
turned  his  face  westward.  After  a  trial 
during  the  following  two  years  of  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  he 
decided  upon  Grand  Rapids  as  the  place  in 
which  to  cast  his  fortune.  The  town  had 
scarce  reached  its  twelfth  year  from  settle- 
ment when,  in  1844,  Mr.  Nelson  entered 
business  life  here  as  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Henry  R.  Williams.  After  two  years  in 
this  position  he  resigned  it  to  join  a  party 
composed  of  J.  Mortimer  Smith,  Edmund 
B.  Bostwick  and  Damon  Hatch,  in  search 
of  adventure  and  copper  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region.  He  has  pleasant  memories  of 
the  journey  from  Detroit  by  steamer  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  thence  by  schooner  to 
Copper  Harbor,  of  the  exploration  of  the 
shores  and  streams  in  small  boats,  and  the 
return,  after  four  months,  on  the  first  steamer 
that  ever  plowed  the  waters  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, though  the  expedition  resulted  only  in 
the  location  of  a  few  mines  which  were 
never  developed.  Returning  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Mr.  Nelson  entered  mercantile  life, 
in  which,  in  various  branches,  he  remained 
until,  in  1863,  he  embarked  in  the  business 
into  which  he  was  to  put  his  best  energies, 
and  the  building  up  of  which  was  to  be  his 
prominent  life  work.  The  furniture  estab- 
lishment of  Nelson,  Matter  &  Co.,  is  one  of 
the  three  great  ones  in  this  place  manu- 
facturing exclusively  fine  furniture,  and  of 
the  many  w7hich  make  Grand  Rapids  the 
greatest  furniture  center  in  the  world.  Their 
annual  sales  have  increased,  since  Mr. 
Nelson  entered  the  company,  from  $20,000 
to  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  annually,  and  their  goods  are  ship- 
ped to  all  countries.  Of  the  firm  Mr.  Nel- 
son is  President,  senior  member  and  princi- 
pal stockholder.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch 
Republican.  In  his  earlier  years  offices  of 
trust  wrere  frequently  tendered  him,  some  of 
which  he  faithfully  filled,  but  more  often 
refused,  though  always  alive  to  the  interests 
of  the  city  and  proud  of  its  high  place  and 
reputation  among  the  cities  of  the  West. 
Mr.  Nelson  married,  October  9,  1848, 
Augusta  M.,  daughter  of  Charles  Valentine 
of  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts.  They 
have  three  daughters.  As  a  man  of  ster- 
ling qualities  of    character,    firm  principle, 


recognized  business  ability  and  public  spirit, 
Mr.  Nelson  stands  high  in  the  respect  and 
estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

ELIAS  MATTER  was  born  in  Dauphin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  6,  1833.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  that  county.  When 
he  was  eight  years  old  his  father  died,  and 
he  remained  with  his  mother  on  the  farm 
during  the  following  three  years.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  he  engaged  to  work  on  a  farm 
for  his  board  and  clothing  and  three  months' 
schooling  in  the  winter.  From  1850  to  1853 
he  served  as  an  apprentice,  learning  the 
trade  of  chair  and  cabinet  maker,  in  Union- 
town,  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  next  employed  for  two  years  as  clerk  in 
a  general  assortment  store  in  the  same 
town.  In  February,  1855,  Mr.  Matter  went 
to  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  worked 
in  a  chair  factory  until  the  following  Sep- 
tember. He  then  came  to  Grand  Rapids; 
was  clerk  in  a  boot  and  shoe  store  until  the 
spring  of  1857;  next  attended  school  three 
months,  and  taught  a  district  school  during 
the  following  two  winters.  In  1859  he 
entered  the  employ  of  C.  C.  Comstock, 
worked  in  the  cabinet  shop  at  piece-work 
some  six  months,  and  wTas  then  given  the 
position  of  foreman.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he 
left  there  and  entered  a  copartnership  w7ith 
Julius  Berkey,  in  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture for  the  wholesale  trade  exclusively.  In 
1863  they  sold  an  interest  to  William  A. 
Berkey;  in  1866  George  W.  Gay  also  came 
into  the  firm,  and  together  they  continued 
the"  business  until  February,  1870,  when 
Mr.  Matter  sold  out  to  his  partners.  In 
April  following  he  purchased  the  interest  of 
Tileston  A.  Comstock  in  the  furniture  firm 
of  Nelson,  Comstock  &  Company,  which 
then  became  Nelson,  Matter  &  Company, 
now  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  the  heavy 
manufacturing  houses  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mr.  Matter  married,  August  17,  1858,  Anna, 
eldest  daughter  of  Adam  Toot,  a  farmer  of 
Irving,  Barry  County,  Michigan.  Nine 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  are  living. 
The  family  are  attendants  at  Park  Con- 
gregational Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Matter 
is  a  member.  Politically  Mr.  Matter  is  an 
adherent  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  De  Molai  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar;  also  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.      Mr.  Matter  is  a  representa- 
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tive  of  the  class  who  win  success  in  busi- 
ness by  steady  and  persistent  effort  and 
honorable  dealing;  has  acquired  a  fair  com- 
petence, and  lives  in  a  handsome  residence 
at  112  Fountain  street,  a  picture  of  which 
appears  in  this  volume. 

BERKEY  AND  GAY  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 

In  1859  Julius  Berkey,  with  James  Eggles- 
ton,  in  a  small  shop  on  Erie  street,  made 
sash,  doors  and  blinds,  under  contract. 
Being  a  skillful  mechanic,  he  also  manu- 
factured quartette  stands,  which  sold  readily. 
About  this  time  William  A.  Berkey  began 
the  erection  of  a  sash,  door  and  blind  fac- 
tory on  Mill  street,  opposite  Hastings,  and 
in  the  summer  of  i860  Alphonso  Ham  and 
Julius  Berkey  were  using  a  portion  of  the 
second  floor  of  that  building  for  furniture 
making.  In  the  following  winter  Berkey 
sold  his  interest  to  his  partner,  who  soon 
closed  it  out.  In  April,  1861,  Mr.  -Berkey 
started  in  again  at  the  same  place,  and 
continued  the  business  alone  till  November, 
1862;  thus  practically,  though  not  foresee- 
ing such  an  outcome  perhaps,  laying  the 
foundation  for  that  colossal  institution,  the 
Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Company's  factory, 
which  now  stands  among  the  leading  furni- 
ture factories  in  the  United  States.  In 
November,  1862,  Elias  Matter,  inventorying 
his  tool  chest  at  six  dollars,  and  Julius 
Berkey  with  five  dollars  in  cash  and  a  few 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  machinery  and 
materials,  formed  the  partnership  of  Berkey 
&  Matter,  who  turned  their  attention  to 
manufacturing  exclusively  for  the  wholesale 
trade  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  October 
5,  1863,  Wm.  A.  Berkey  took  a  half  inter- 
est with  the  young  firm,  and  it  was  changed 
to  Berkey  Bros.  &  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $17,215.33,  including  real  estate 
and  personal  property,  for  the  manufacture 
of  sash,  doors,  blinds  and  furniture.  In 
1866  Geo.  W.  Gay  purchased  half  the 
interest  of  Wm.  A.  Berkey  and  the  firm 
name  was  again  changed  to  Berkey  Bros. 
&  Gay.  February  28,  1870,  Mr.  Matter 
retired.  In  January,  1873,  Wm.  A.  Berkey 
withdrew.  The  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture 
Company  proper  was  incorporated  in 
August,  1873,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,- 
ooo  and  has  been  practically  under  the 
same  management  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion, the  officers  being:  Julius  Berkey, 
President;  Geo.  W.    Gay,  Treasurer;  John 


A.  Covode,  Secretary.  Their  office  and 
salesrooms  are  at  174  to  180  Canal,  on  the 
corner  of  Hastings  street.  The  factory 
proper  in  1888  comprised  three  buildings; 
one  100  by  50  feet  and  four  stories  high; 
the  other  two  three  stories  high,  one  125  by 
70  feet  the  other  80  by  40  feet,  all  contain- 
ing the  latest  and  most  improved  wood 
working  machinery.  The  principal  build- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Hastings, 
containing  the  offices,  shipping  depart- 
ments, storing,  finishing  and  show  rooms, 
is  a  six  story  brick  block,  75  by  220  feet  in 
size.  The  property  of  the  company  may 
be  said  to  cover  the  greater  portion  of  three 
blocks  as  platted,  the  lumber  yard  and  dry- 
kiln  occupying  one  and  the  buildings  the 
other  two.  Every  provision  is  made  for 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  employes.  Heated 
by  steam  and  carefully  guarded  from  acci- 
dent, the  entire  works  may  be  regarded  as 
a  model  for  their  uses.  The  output  of  the 
company  is  from  six  to  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world;  though  from  the  class  of  goods 
manufactured,  consisting  of  fine  furniture  in 
chamber,  dining-room,  hall  and  library 
suits,  they  naturally  seek  only  the  cream  of 
the  trade.  They  have  an  eastern  sales- 
room, at  No.  17  Elizabeth  street,  New 
York  City.  Four  salaried  and  several  com- 
mission men  represent  the  company  as 
salesmen;  about  450  skilled  workmen  are 
kept  constantly  busy  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  their  products;  and  to  reward  this  force 
of  labor  some  $20,000  is  thrown  into  circu- 
lation each  month.  At  this  writing,  1889, 
the  company  are  finishing  a  new  factory 
building,  largely  on  the  site  of  the  old, 
extending  from  Canal  street  across  the  canal, 
over  Mill  street,  and  to  the  river — in  size 
175  feet  on  Mill  street,  195  feet  on  the  river, 
193  feet  from  front  to  rear,  six  stories  high 
and  basement,  and  containing  nearly  six 
acres  of  working  space.  Probably  there  is 
no  larger  manufacturing  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  world. 

WIDDICOMB    FURNITURE    COMPANY. 

Perhaps  no  factory  in  the  city  is  more 
closely  woven  with  family  history  and  har- 
mony than  is  that  of  the  Widdicomb  Furni- 
ture Company.  The  germ  from  which  this 
institution  grew  was  planted  in  1 858,  in  which 
year  George  Widdicomb,  the  father  of  four 
sturdy  boys,  started  a  modest  little  cabinet 
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shop  and  endeavored  to  contribute  his  share 
toward  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people. 
This  was  near  the  east  end  of  Bridge  street 
where  now  are  the  Valley  City  Milling  Com- 
pany's  mills.  George  Widdicomb  pros- 
pered in  his  undertaking  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  soon  had  about  a  dozen  men  in  his 
employ  and  opened  a  large  (for  that  time) 
retail  store  on  the  west  side  of  Canal  between 
Huron  and  Erie  streets,  with  his  sons  in 
partnership,  known  by  the  sign  as  George 
Widdicomb  &  Sons;  which  continued  until 
1863.  When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln 
was  responded  to  by  William  and  George 
Jr.  enlisting  in  the  Volunteer  Infantry, 
early  in  the  summer  of  1861.  Harry  went 
to  the  front  in  1862  and  John  followed  in 
1863.  In  1864  the  oldest  two  boys  came 
home  and  started  a  small  shop  near  the  foot 
of  the  East  Side  canal,  doing  all  their  own 
work.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Harry  and 
John  returned  and  the  four  struggled  on 
with  little  capital  but  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business,  in  which  they  had  all  served 
an  apprenticeships  and  a  determination  to 
carve  out  success.  Little  by  little  their 
enterprise  grew  and  one  by  one  they 
increased  the  number  of  their  workmen, 
until,  in  1868,  they  moved  to  their  present 
place  on  the  corner  of  Seward  and  Fourth 
streets,  occupied  a  small  frame  building 
and  gave  employment  to  about  twenty-five 
men.  January  1,  1869,  T.  F.  Richards 
was  admitted  to  partnership  and  the  firm 
name  changed  to  Widdicomb  Bros.  & 
Richards,  composed  of  William,  Harry  and 
John  Widdicomb  (George  having  died  in 
March,  1866),  and  T.  F.  Richards.  The 
capital  was  increased  to  $12,000  and  the 
building  wras  raised  and  enlarged. 

The  Widdicomb  Furniture  Company 
proper  was  organized  December  1,  1873, 
with  the  following  officers:  Wm.  Widdi- 
comb, .  President;  T.  F.  Richards,  Vice 
President;  Harry  Widdicomb,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  capital  stock  was 
$90,000,  which  from  time  to  time  has  been 
increased  until  it  has  reached  $380,000. 
At  the  time  of  incorporation  the  plant  con- 
sisted of  the  original  building  68  by  90  feet, 
and  one  three-story  frame,  50  by  150  feet, 
built  in  1 871,  and  they  had  about  150  men 
on  their  pay  roll,  turning  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $80,000  worth  of  goods  annually. 
The  Widdicomb  spindle  bedsteads  became 


known  far  and  wide  but  they  soon  added 
other  grades  to  meet  the  constantly  grow- 
ing demand.  In  1883  William  Widdicomb 
retired  from  the  company  to  enter  the 
position  of  Cashier  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
National  Bank;  his  careful  methods  as  a 
business  man  having  built  up  handsome 
fortunes  and  placed  the  establishment  on  a 
prosperous  and  profitable  footing. 

In  1879  a  five -story  brick  building  104 
feet  square  was  added,  and  in  1886  another 
68  by  128  feet,  until  the  plant  consists  of 
these:  Warehouse  No.  1,  a  three-and-a 
half-story  frame  building  for  storage  pur- 
poses. Warehouse  No.  2,  a  three- story 
frame  also  for  storage.  The  main  factory, 
a  five-story  brick  100  by  150  feet.  Engine 
and  boiler  house  with  two  300-horse-power 
engines  and  six  tubular  boilers.  Warehouse 
No.  3,  four  stories.  A  five-story  brick 
block  68  by  128  feet  for  cabinet  making  and 
storage.  A  one- story  shed  150  feet  long  for 
storage.  A  five-story  brick  building  for 
cabinet  making,  finishing  and  show  rooms. 
The  buildings  are  supplied  with  iron  stand- 
pipe,  hose,  automatic  fire  extinguishers  and 
every  possible  protection  against  fire. 

The  aggregate  space  of  flooring  in  the 
building  is  253,530  square  feet  and  of 
ground  space  64,750  square  feet.  There  are 
also  five  dry  kilns  with  a  weekly  capacity  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  feet  of  lumber,  and 
lumber  yards  covering  nearly  ten  acres. 
Their  lumber  is  obtained  chiefly  from  tracts 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  owned  by 
the  company  and  from  which  over  seven 
million  feet  annually,  of  oak,  ash,  birch  and 
maple  lumber  is  cut  for  the  manufacture  of 
their  goods;  giving  employment  to  some 
six  hundred  men,  drawing  about  $20,000 
per  month.  The  annual  output  averages 
about  $700,000.  Shipments  are  made  direct 
from  the  factory,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
patrons  they  have  an  Eastern  agency  at 
No.  17  Elizabeth  street,  New  York,  and  a 
Western  agency  at  No.  267  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago.  This  is  probably  the  largest  fac- 
tory in  the  world  manufacturing  bedroom 
furniture  exclusively;  the  specialties  being 
chamber  suits,  chiffoniers,  bedsteads  and 
bedroom  furniture  in  quartered  oak,  ash, 
birch  and  maple.  Officers  of  the  company 
(1889):  President,  Harry  Widdicomb;  Vice 
President,  T.  F.  Richards;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  John  Widdicomb. 


KENT  FURNITURE  COMPANY— PHCENIX  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 
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KENT    FURNITURE    COMPANY. 


THE    PHCENIX    FURNITURE    COMPANY. 


The  Kent  Furniture  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  January,  1880,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000 — L.  H.  Randall,  President;  J. 
H.  Wonderly,  Vice  President;  E.  C^Allen, 
Secretary  and  General  Manager,  R.  N. 
Wolcott,  Treasurer.  The  working  depart- 
ment was  organized  with  Franklin  Holland, 
Superintendent,  and  a  force  of  forty  men, 
and  commenced  manufacturing  a  line  chiefly 
of  sideboards  and  center  tables,  especially 
painted  and  ornamented  goods,  for  cottage 
furniture.  Their  factory  occupies  an  entire 
block  on  North  Front  street  near  the  north 
city  line,  and  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery.  It  consists  of  a  four- 
story  frame  warehouse  for  shipping  and 
finishing;  oil  house;  large  dry  kilns;  boiler 
house;  engine  room;  main  factory,  two-and- 
a-half-story  frame,  100  by  no  feet  in  its 
average,  and  one  two-story  addition  with 
offices.  The  product  of  the  firm  is  chiefly 
hard  wood  furniture  of  medium  priced  and 
cheap  grades,  imitations  of  walnut,  mahog- 
any, cherry  and  other  expensive  woods, 
and  includes  specialties  in  bedroom  suits, 
chiffoniers,  sideboards,  tables  and  other 
articles  of  tasteful  and  artistic  design.  The 
lumber,  received  on  a  side  track  from  the 
railroad,  is  loaded  on  trucks  and  without 
being  again  handled  goes  to  the  dry  kilns 
and  from  thence  to  each  department  of  the 
factory  on  tracks  laid  for  the  purpo.  e.  Their 
'battery  of  boilers  consists  of  three  tubular 
boilers  of  100-horse-power  each,  and  one 
marine  boiler  of  300-horse-power,  manu- 
factured at  Ferrysburg,  Michigan.  A  300- 
horse-power,  fixed,  cut-off  engine  furnishes 
the  motive  power.  The  works  are  lighted 
by  incandescent  lamps.  Their  own  artesian 
well  on  the  premises  not  only  supplies  the 
factory  but  the  neighborhood  with  excellent 
water.  On  their  pay  roll  are  200  employes, 
receiving  some  $7,000  monthly,  and  their 
annual  output  of  about  $275,000  is  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Three  traveling  salesmen  look 
after  their  interests  with  the  trade.  Officers 
(1889):  J.  H.  Wonderly,  President;  J.  P. 
Creque,  Vice  President  and  General  Man- 
ager; R.  N.  Wolcott,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. The  plant,  including  three  lumber 
yards  on  Webster,  Turner  and  Scribner 
streets,  covers  nearly  twelve  acres.  Fac- 
tory at  674  to  700  North  Front  street. 


In  1868  William  A.  Berkey  was  made 
assignee  for  Atkins  &  Soule,  cabinet  makers. 
In  1870  the  premises  were  purchased  by 
parties  who  organized  the  Phoenix  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  a  capital  limited 
to  $100,000 — President,  Wm.  A.  Berkey; 
Treasurer,  Nelson  W.  Northrop;  Secretary, 
Frank  McWhorter.  For  several  years  they 
did  business  in  a  small  way  at  the  corner 
of  Ottawa  and  Fairbanks  streets,  in  the 
manufacture  of  miscellaneous  furniture.  Mr. 
Berkey  retired  from  the  firm  of  Berkey 
Bros.  &  Gay,  January  1,  1873,  and  devoted 
his  energies  to  building  up  the  new  com- 
pany which  had  been  reorganized  as  the 
Phoenix  Furniture  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000,  to  be  increased  as  cir- 
cumstances should  render  advisable.  The 
officers  were:  Wm.  A.  Berkey,  President; 
Wm.  A.  Howard,  Vice  President;  L.  D. 
Norris,  Secretary.  W.  D.  Talford,  Treas- 
urer. In  the  fall  of  1872  ground  had  been 
broken  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  on  a 
tract  of  about  eight  acres,  at  the  corner  of 
West  Fulton  and  Summer  streets,  and  the 
company  in  1873  nioved  into  the  new 
quarters,  which,  with  additions  made  in 
1875,  1880  and  1883,  cover  over  700,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  main  build- 
ings are  of  brick,  with  lumber  sheds,  freight 
houses  and  yards  attached,  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  lumber  needed  in  their  work.  The 
company  have  prospered  until  from  100 
they  have  increased  their  force  to  an  average 
of  550  men,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of 
near  $18,000.  Their  products,  consisting  of 
the  finest  grades  of  chamber  suits,  folding 
beds,  book  cases,  dining  tables  and  heavy 
office  furniture,  go  to  every  portion  of  the 
country  and  aggregate  about  $700,000 
annually.  In  connection  with  their  factory 
they  have  a  large  show  room  where  an 
elaborate  display  of  their  goods  is  made. 
Present  paid  up  capital,  $500,000.  Officers 
(1889):  President,  James  W.  Converse; 
Vice  President,  Frank  Smith;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Merrill;  Designer, 
D.  W.  Kendall;  Directors,  J.  W.  Converse, 
C.  G.  Swensberg,  D.  W.  Talford,  R.  W. 
Merrill,  Adolph  Leitelt,  Frank  Smith,  D. 
W.  Kendall.  This  mammoth  institution 
has  had  a  very  successful  career.  Com- 
menced shortly  before  the  financial  crisis 
of  1874,  its  managers  weathered  the  storm, 
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and  now  it  stands  among  the  first  in  the  city 
if  not  in  the  country.  It  has  also  a  suit  of 
salesrooms  in  the  Blodgett  block,  corner  of 
Louis  and  Ottawa  streets,  as  handsome  and 
capacious  as  any  in  the  land. 

WM.     A.     BER'KEY    FURNITURE    CO. 

On  severing  his  connection  with  the 
Phoenix  Furniture  Company  in  1879,  Wm. 
A.  Berkey  retired  from  active  participation 
in  the  furniture  trade,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  since  1863,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1882,  he  opened  a  factory  for  himself  on 
the  corner  of  Campau  and  Louis  streets, 
where  he  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  and  medium  grade  wood-top 
center  tables,  in  which  he  continued  until 
January,  1885,  when  he  organized  the  Wm. 
A.  Berkey  Furniture  Company,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $85,000,  the  following  being  the 
officers:  Wm.  A.  Berkey,  President;  Wm. 
H.  Jones,  Vice  President;  Lewis  T.  Peck, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  company 
have  their  office  and  salesroom  at  39  to  41 
North  Waterloo  street,  and  the  factory  in 
the  same  building,  being  a  three-story  brick 
block  118  by  125  feet.  They  give  employ- 
ment to  about  140  men,  with  a  monthly 
pay  roll  of  not  far  from  $6,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  goods  mentioned  above  the  com- 
pany carry  a  large  general  assortment  for 
the  retail  trade,  in  which  they  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  parlor  work.  The  annual 
output,  about  $150,000,  is  sold  mostly  by 
commission,  going  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

WILLIAM  A.  BERKEY,  furniture 
manufacturer,  is  a  native  of  Perry  County, 
Ohio,  born  April  12,  1823.  His  early 
educational  advantages  were  moderate, 
chiefly  those  afforded  by  the  common  dis 
trict  schools.  In  1844  he  began  work  at 
the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1848 
he  went  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  doors  and  sash.  From  there 
he  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in 
1855,  starting  here  in  similar  business.  His 
change  to  the  furniture  trade  and  his  career 
therein  are  substantially  outlined  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
with  which  he  has  been  connected,  related 
in  this  chapter.  Mr.  Berkey  married,  in 
1848,  Mary  Springer,  of  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  who  is  still  his  life  partner.  From 
his  youth  up  he  has   been  a  member  of  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Republican  for  many  years,  and 
subsequently  became  an  adherent  of  the 
Greenback  party,  by  which  in  1876,  he  was 
tendered  a  nomination  for  Representative 
in  the  State  Legislature,  but  declined  to 
run.  About  that  time  he  had  been  giving 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  finance,  and 
in  1876  published  a  volume  of  384  pages, 
entitled  "The  Money  Question,"  of  which 
three  editions  were  issjied.  Mr.  Berkey  is 
a  genial  neighbor,  an  exemplary  citizen, 
always  a  busy  man,  enterprising  and  still  in 
active  business,  in  which  he  has  been  fairly 
successful. 

WORDEN  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 

This  is  a  copartnership,  dating  from  1882, 
between  Adelbert  E.  Worden  and  Henry 
Fralick,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  after- 
ward increased  to  $75,000,  the  present  esti- 
mated value  of  their  plant,  The  factory 
and  grounds  are  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  near  the  end  of  the  C.  &  W.  M.  Ry. 
bridge,  covering  twelve  lots  on  South 
Front,  Earl  and  Talford  streets.  The  build- 
ing is  a  five-floor  brick  and  wooden  struc- 
ture, 50  by  150  feet,  and  represents  about 
half  the  space  used  by  the  company.  They 
manufacture  chamber  suits  in  ash  and 
maple  only.  Beginning  operations  in  1882 
with  thirty-five  men,  they  now  have  near 
150  on  their  pay  roll,  receiving  about  $5,000 
monthly.  Nearly  every  prominent  city  in 
the  union  contributes  to  their  list  of  patrons, 
The  total  sales  for  the  first  year  were  less 
than  $30,000,  while  their  operations  for 
1888  foot  up  nearly  or  quite  $150,000. 

SCHOOL    AND    OFFICE    FURNITURE. 

January  5,  1886,  a  partnership  was  formed 
between  Gaius  W.  Perkins,  William  T. 
Hess  and  Seymour  W.  Peregrine,  and  a 
factory  was  started  by  them  on  the  corner 
of  Prescott  and  Ionia  streets,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  school  and  office  furniture.  May 
8,  1887,  Gaius  W.  Perkins,  President;  S. 
W.  Peregrine,  Vice  President;  Wm.  T. 
Hess,  Treasurer,  and  Charles  J.  Reed, 
Secretary,  incorporated  the  Grand  Rapids 
School  Furniture  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000.  Early  in  1888  they  pur- 
chased seven  acres  of  land  on  the  West 
Side  and  erected  a  new  factory  into  which 
they  moved  August  1,  1888.  Their  plant, 
on    Broadway,  between    Ninth    and    Tenth 
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streets,  comprises  all  needed  buildings  and 
machinery,  and  furnishes  about  70,000 
square  feet  of  working  space.  They  have 
five  men  traveling  to  represent  their  inter- 
ests, and  ship  $400,000  worth  of  products 
annually  to  all  parts  of  the  Union;  manu- 
facturing exclusively  school  and  office  furn- 
iture and  church  and  hall  seating.  They 
employ  about  300  hands,  at  a  monthly 
expense  of  not  far  from  $12,000.  They 
manufacture  complete  all  the  work  that 
they  turn  out.  Lately  they  have  added 
$50,000  to  the  paid-in  capital  stock. 

Another  establishment  doing  a  promising 
business  in  making  school  furniture  and 
kindred  articles  is  that  of  the  Haney  Manu- 
facturing Company,  at  270  North  Front 
street — Elijah  Haney,  President;  George 
M.  Haney  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

FURNITURE    ORNAMENTS. 

The  Waddell  Manufacturing  Company 
began  on  Mill  street,  as  John  Waddell  & 
Company,  in  June,  1879,  B.  Meilink  being 
the  copartner.  April  12,  1880,  Geo.  Wad- 
dell purchased  Mr.  Meilink' s  interest.  Sep- 
tember 6,  1880,  W.  E.  Hunting  was  admit- 
ted to  partnership,  and  the  name  changed 
to  the  Waddell  Manufacturing  Company. 
April  22,  1881,  the  Waddell  Brothers  bought 
out  Mr.  Hunting's  interest  and  continued 
the  business  until,  September  6,  1882,  E. 
J.  Aldworth  came  into  the  firm  and  they 
purchased  the  old  hotel  property  on  the 
corner  of  Coldbrook  and  Taylor  streets, 
where  they  are  now  located.  January  5, 
1888,  the  company  was  incorporated  with 
the  following  officers:  J.  Waddell,  Presi- 
dent; G.  Waddell,  Vice  President  and 
Manager;  E.  J.  Aldworth,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Capital  stock,  $30,000.  They 
employ  some  thirty-five  hands  at  an  average 
monthly  pay  of  $1,200.  Their  product  is 
exclusively  furniture  ornaments;  their  trade 
extending  to  furniture  manufacturers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  also  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  the  average 
annual  output  being  about  $30,000.  They 
•work  with  machinery  of  their  own  adapta- 
tion. 

FANCY    CABINET    WARE. 

The  Oriel  Cabinet  Company  is  the  only 
one  in  Grand  Rapids  manufacturing  fancy 
cabinet  ware  exclusively;  making  nearly 
one  thousand  different   designs,    new   ones 


being  constantly  added  and  old  ones  dropped, 
keeping  the  designers  busy  the  year 
round  getting  out  novelties;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably the  leading  manufacturer  of  fancy  and 
art  furniture  in  the  world.  The  company 
was  incorporated  October  30,  1880,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  It  employs  some 
200  workmen,  at  an  average  monthly  wage 
cost  of  about  $8,000.  It  occupies  three 
large  buildings,  with  a  dry  kiln  having  a 
capacity  of  about  50,000  feet.  Traveling 
men  push  its  wares  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  Geo.  W.  Gay,  President;  E.  F. 
Sweet,  Vice  President;  Chas.  W,  Black, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
The  factory,  at  420  to  436  Canal  street,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  May  16,  1890;  loss 
about  $125,000. 

BEDSTEAD    FACTORY. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Company 
was  organized  January  1,  1877,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $10,000,  which  has  been  increased 
to  $52,000.  The  incorporators  were  J.  C. 
More,  A.  More  and  L.  C.  Stow.  When 
the  company  started  they  erected  a  three - 
story  frame  factory  on  Butterworth  avenue, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  April  21,  1883, 
and  at  once  replaced  with  substantial  one- 
story  brick  buildings.  The  dry  kilns  have 
a  capacity  of  60,000  feet  of  lumber.  The}7 
operate  a  200-horse-power  engine  and  three 
tubular  boilers.  Their  pay  roll  calls  for 
about  $2,500  each  month,  which  is  dis- 
tributed among  nearly  100  employes.  This 
is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  exclusive  bed- 
stead factory  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  is 
the  only  one  that  uses  nothing  but  hard 
maple  in  the  construction  of  bedsteads, 
finished  in  the  natural  color  of  the  wood  or 
in  imitation  of  walnut,  mahogany  and  cherry. 
The  plant  covers  some  five  acres.  The 
annual  output  is  about  $100,000.  The 
officers  are  J.  C.  More,  President;  L.  C. 
Stow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Out  of 
this  industry  has  grown  the  firm  of  More  & 
Stow,  lumber  manufacturers,  at  Mancelona, 
who  furnish  the  lumber  required  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Company,  their  product 
averaging  about  2,000,000  feet  annually. 

stow   &   DAVIS. 

In  1 88 1  a  copartnership  was  formed 
between  Russell  J.  Stow  and  Thomas  D. 
Haight  for  the  manufacture  of  tables.  In 
October  George  A.    Davis  purchased   Mr. 
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Haight's  interest,  from  which  time  the  firm 
have  been  known  as  Stow  &  Davis.  Start- 
ing for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  com- 
mon extension  and  kitchen  tables,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,400,  they  now  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  tables,  making  a  specialty,  how- 
ever, of  extra  fine  pillar  tables,  employing  a 
capital  of  $48,000.  Their  monthly  pay  roil 
of  about  $  r ,  500  makes  forty  or  fifty  employes 
happy.  The  plant  consists  of  two  frame 
factories,  with  a  brick  dry  kiln,  having  a 
capacity  of  25,000  feet  of  lumber.  Their 
annual  output  of  about  $60,000  is  sold  on 
commission,  and  distributed  all  over  the 
Union,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two 
or  three  eastern  States.  The  factory  is  on 
South  Front  at  the  foot  of  Watson  street. 

THE    SLIGH    COMPANY. 

The  Sligh  Furniture  Company,  on  Bu- 
chanan street  near  Wealthy  avenue,  manu- 
facture a  line  of  medium  priced  chamber 
furniture,  and  sideboards,  in  walnut,  oak, 
ash  and  cherry.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized February  24,  1880,  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  of  which  only 
$18,500  was  paid  in.  The  plant  covers 
about  four  acres,  and  has  about  6,200  square 
feet  of  floor  room.  It  furnishes  work  and 
subsistence  to  some  175  employes.  The 
monthly  pay  roll  is  estimated  at  about  $5,000 
and  the  annual  output  at  $120,000.  Lewis 
E.  Hawkins  is  President  of  the  company, 
and  Charles  R.  Sligh,  Vice  President. 

CLARK  &  HODGES  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 

This  was  organized  in  August,  1887,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $15,000;  President,  Mars- 
den  C.  Burch;  Vice  President,  Berend  De- 
Graaf,  Jr.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John 
P.  Finegan.  The  factory  is  at  286  and  288 
Canal  street.  Beginning  wTith  sixteen  work- 
men, they  now  employ  about  fifty,  with  a 
pay  roll  of  some  $1,500  per  month,  turning 
out  an  annual  product  of  about  $40,000. 
They  make  a  specialty  of  fine  center- tables, 
pedestals  and  hall-trees,  which  are  disposed 
of  to  the  trade  through  commission  sales- 
men. To  run  their  machinery,  a  thirty-five 
horse-power  engine  is  used. 

COTTAGE     FURNITURE. 

The  New  England  Furniture  Company 
was  organized  in  April,  1881,  by  E.  Ward, 
H.  C.  Brooks,  Elias  Skinner,  O.  A.  Ward, 
W.  S.  Emery,  and  H.  M.  Amsden,  with  a 


capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  principal 
line  of  their  manufacture  is  decorated  cot- 
tage furniture.  Annual  output,  $175,000. 
The  finishing  and  storage  building  is  of 
wood,  five  stories  high.  The  factory  is  a 
four-story  brick,  50  by  no  feet.  The  lum- 
ber yard  and  dry  kilns  cover  a  space  of  120 
Dv  35°  feet.  They  employ  150  men  at  an 
average  pay  of  $4,500  monthly.  The  line 
of  their  goods  runs  from  cheap  to  extra 
medium  in  the  latest  styles,  both  of  cottage 
furniture  and  of  center  tables.  The  factory 
is  at  240  to  250  Canal  street.  President, 
Henry  C.  Brooks;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Orin  A.  Ward. 

DRESSING    CASES. 

Specialties  in  furniture  sometimes  seem 
to  be  like  wheels  within  wheels.  Such 
is  the  case,  apparently,  with  the  business  of 
the  American  Patent  Dressing  Case  Com- 
pany; incorporated  in  March,  1886,  by 
Israel  C.  Smith,  President;  Joseph  Penney, 
Secretary,  and  James'  C.  Darragh,  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000.  It  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  patented  articles 
in  furniture,  such  as  dressing  cases,  sani- 
tary washstands  and  other  similar  products. 
They  gather  the  various  parts  and  materials 
and  have  them  put  together  under  contract 
by  some  furniture  factory,  at  present.  The 
sales  amount  to  about  $30,000  annually. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Joseph  Pen- 
ney; Vice  President,  C.  W.  Watkins;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  George  G.  Clay. 

NEWAYGO  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 

The  Newaygo  Furniture  Company  was 
organized  in  1880,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000— A.  J.  Daniels,  President;  Henry 
Spring,  Vice  President;  W.  D.  Stevens, 
Secretary.  The  office  of  the  company  was 
in  Grand  Rapids,  but  the  factory  was  at 
Newaygo.  In  1885  the  Stockwell  &  Dar- 
ragh Furniture  Company  stock  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Newaygo  Company.  April 
23,  1887,  D.  D.  Irwin,  of  Muskegon,  was 
appointed  Receiver,  and  the  plant  placed  in 
his  possession  to  run  the  business  and  pay 
off  certain  mortgages.  Subsequently  the 
entire  property  changed  ownership,  and  in 
1889  the  business  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
Converse  Manufacturing  Company,  with 
office  headquarters  in  this  city.  It  had 
reached  an  output  of  some  $80,000  annually. 
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THE      CONVERSE      MANUFACTURING      COMPANY. 

James  W.  Converse,  of  Boston,  had 
acquired  the  stock  and  business  properties 
of  the  Newaygo  Furniture  Company  and 
the  Newaygo  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
on  September  17,  1889,  was  organized  the 
Converse  Manufacturing  Company,  in  which 
were  consolidated  those  two  Newaygo  estab- 
lishments, and  the  clothespin  factory  on 
the  West  Side  in  Grand  Rapids,  that  had 
been  operated  by  D.  P.  Clay,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  J.  W.  Converse; 
Vice  President,  Costello  C.  Converse;  Sec- 
retary, William  McBain;  Treasurer  and 
General  Manager,  I.  C.  Smith.  Thus  are 
brought  together  several  large  and  promi- 
nent manufacturing  enterprises,  in  which 
Mr.  Converse  previously  held  the  chief 
financial  interests.  At  Newaygo  are  ope 
rated  two  sawmills,  a  gristmill,  a  tub  and 
pail  factory,  a  planing  mill,  a  sash,  door  and 
blind  factory,  a  furniture  factory  and  a  gen- 
eral store,  to  which  are  added  the  clothes- 
pin manufacture  and  other  important  indus- 
tries in  Grand  Rapids.  The  capital  stock 
is  $150,000;  while  the  business  and  proper- 
ties represent  a  total  investment  of  about 
$300,000. 

CROCKETT    &    HOPPINS. 

Crockett  &  Hoppins,  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  and  retail  furniture  dealers,  17 
Canal  and  42  West  Leonard  street,  carry  a 
line  of  furniture  in  which  they  make  a 
specialty  of  ordered  work.  They  also  do 
considerable  work  in  reupholstering,  re- 
finishing  and  refitting.  The  busmess  was 
established  in  1885,  by  S.  L.  Crockett  and 
E.  J.  Hoppins.  The  capital  invested  is 
about  $30,000,  with  an  annual  output  of 
$60,000.  In  their  employ  (1889)  are  four- 
teen hands,  with  an  average  monthly  pay 
roll  of  $600. 

FOLDING    BED    FACTORY. 

The  Welch  Folding  Bed  Company  is  per- 
haps the  largest,  if  not  the  only,  manufac- 
tory in  the  United  States  whose  product  is 
exclusively  folding  beds.  The  company 
was  organized  December  6,  1886,  as  a 
copartnership  between  L.  W.  Welch  and 
W.  S.  Earle.  The  salesroom  and  main 
offices  are  at  Grand  Rapids,  but  the  factory 
proper  is  at  Sparta,  Kent  county,  and,  with 
shipping   warehouse,  covers   45,000   square 


feet  of  floor  space,  with  lumber  yards  of 
about  ten  acres  adjoining,  giving  employ- 
ment to  100  hands,  whose  earnings  place 
about  $4,000  per  month  in  circulation. 
Their  product,  consisting  of  the  Welch  pat- 
ent folding  bed  (combining  six  articles  of 
furniture  in  one),  amounts  to  about  $150,000 
annually,  with  an  investment  of  $70,000 
capital. 

BED    LOUNGES. 

Among  the  many  smaller  factories  engaged 
in  some  special  product,  is  that  of  F.  E. 
Morris,  who  in  May,  1888,  patented  a  bed 
lounge,  and,  working  by  himself  with  only  a 
capital  of  $500  to  commence  with,  manu- 
factures for  the  retail  trade,  doing  a  business 
of  about  $500  per  month.  His  shop  is  at 
112   South  Division  street. 

CENTER    TABLES    AND    PEDESTALS. 

The  Valley  City  Table  Company,  53  and 
55  South  Front  street,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  center  tables  and  pedestals, 
was  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$8,000  in  January,  1888,  by  G.  H.  Clark 
and  L.  N.  Hodges.  Their  factory  is  a  three- 
story  building,  80  by  100  feet,  in  which 
twenty-one  men  and  boys  are  kept  busy 
manufacturing,  for  the  wholesale  trade  only, 
fine  center  tables  and  office  desks,  at  an 
average  monthly  pay  of  about  $500.  They 
have  made  shipments  as  far  west  as  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  east  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  annual  output  is  esti- 
mated at  $10,000.  Mr.  Clark  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  machine 
carving  into  the  furniture  business  in  Grand 
Rapids. 

REFRIGERATORS. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 
is  a  branch  of  H.  Leonard  &  Sons'  crockery 
and  house  furnishing  goods  establishment. 
In  1883  they  saw  a  chance  for  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  refrigerators,  and, 
patenting  their  improvements,  invested  a 
capital  of  $150,000,  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  their  goods,  at  first  in  a  small 
way,  but  now  their  capacity  is  upward  of  a 
hundred  refrigerators  daily,  giving  employ- 
ment to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 
Their  improvement  consists  of  interior  walls 
made  removable  for  cleanliness,  air  tight 
locks  and  solid  iron  shelves,  with  an  interior 
construction  providing  for  the  preservation 
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of  ice.  Theirs  is  the  only  factory  of  this 
sort  in  the  State.  Their  output  of  some 
$200,000  annually  is  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

PATENT    TRIPODS    AND    EASELS 

The  Universal  Tripod  Company  was 
started  in  June,  1887,  as  a  copartnership 
between  Julius  and  C.  H.  Berkey,  the  former 
.having  invented  a  tripod  on  which  the  com- 
pany secured  letters  patent  in  that  year. 
At  first  they  manufactured  tripods  only,  but 
gradually  worked  into  several  other  kinds  of 
furniture,  including  light  tables  and  easels. 
Their  factory  covers  40,000  square  feet  of 
working  space,  in  which  are  eighty  men, 
whose  monthly  pay  amounts  to  about  $2,800, 
and  who  produce  annually  near  $60,000 
worth  of  goods. 

TABLE    MANUFACTORY. 

The  Folding  Chair  and  Table  Company 
was  organized  October  25,  1881,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted by  Wm.  H.  Washer,  President;  J.  F. 
Homan,  Vice  President;  A.  J.  Davidson, 
Secretary,  and  J.  H.  Frey,  Treasurer. 
They  began  at  No.  8  Pearl  street,  where 
they  remained  until  1883,  when  they  moved 
to  the  corner  of  South  Ionia  street  and 
Wealthy  avenue,  their  building  being  three 
stories  48  by  100  feet.  In  1887  they  added 
a  three-story  frame  129  by  24  feet.  Starting 
with  ten,  they  now  employ  sixty  five  men, 
and  the  monthly  pay  roll  is  some  $2,500. 
Annual  output  about  $70,000.  Having 
gradually  worked  out  of  the  chair  business, 
they  give  special  attention  to  the  manufac- 
tureof  tables.  Officers  (1889):  W.  B.  Rem- 
ington, President;  A.  J.  Davidson,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer;  W.  H.  Washer,  Mana- 
ger and  Superintendent. 

M'CORD    &    BRADFIELD    WORKS. 

The  McCord  &  Bradfield  Furniture  Com- 
pany was  organized  December  29,  1879, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  by  T.  M. 
McCord,  F.  R.  Luce  and  John  Bradfield. 
They  manufacture  chamber  suits  and  fold- 
ing tables,  of  which  their  annual  output  is 
$425,000,  giving  employment  to  280  men, 
and  requiring  monthly  nearly  $10,000  to  pay 
them  off.  Their  plant  is  at  508  Canal  and 
594  Ottawa  street.  Their  goods  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  four  men  look 
after    their   interests    as    traveling    agents. 


The  officers  are:  President,  R.  C.  Luce; 
Vice  President,  Chas.  *  Shepard;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  F.  R.  Luce.  The  Company 
have  purchased  (in  1889)  a  site  for  a  new 
factory,  below  the  gas  works  and  near  the 
railroad  track,  and  are  erecting  a  building 
thereon  to  cover  about  five  acres  of  ground. 

THE    PENINSULAR. 

The  Peninsular  Furniture  Company  was 
incorporated  in  July,  1883,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000.  Their  plant  consists  of  a 
factory  on  Canal  street,  warehouse  and 
offices  on  the  corner  of  Ottawa  and  Fair- 
banks, and  a  warehouse  on  the  corner  of 
Kent  and  Newberry  streets.  They  employ 
fifty-four  men,  which  costs  them  about  $2,000 
monthly.  The  annual  output  is  nearly 
$75,000.  Their  principal  products  are  ash 
and  imitation  mahogany  and  walnut  sets, 
and  hardwood  bedsteads.  Officers  (1889): 
A.  B.  Knowlson,  President;  Wm.  Green, 
Vice  President;  Joseph  Horner,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

Z.     E.     ALLEN    FURNITURE    FACTORY. 

Z.  E.  Allen  opened  a  factory  at  44  Mill 
street  in  January,  1883,  for  the  manufacture 
of  tables,  carpet  sweepers  and  patent  fold- 
ing chairs,  with  an  investment  of  about 
$6, 000.  In  the  summer  of  1 885  he  increased 
his  business,  and  began  the  production  of 
chamber  suits,  of  which  he  now  makes  a 
speciality  in  cheap  and  medium  grades. 
The  shipments  are  mostly  west  and  south. 
The  establishment  gives  employment  to  an 
average  of  thirty  men — monthly  pay  about 
$1,000.  "Output  about  $35,000  per  annum. 
The  stock  investment  is  $20,000. 

MANUFACTURE    OF    VENEERS. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works  are  the 
practical  outgrowth  of  several  attempts  and 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  thin 
woods.  In  August,  1882,  the  Grand  Rapids 
Veneer  and  Panel  Company  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  but  being  a  new 
enterprise  it  was  not  successful.  After 
about  two  years  it  was  superseded  by  the 
A.  B.  Watson  Veneer  and  Panel  Company. 
In  January,  1886,  the  Grand  Rapids  Veneer 
Works  were  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000,  purchasing  the  entire 
plant  of  the  A.  B.  Watson  Veneer  and 
Panel  Company,  with  the  following  official 
board:     A.    B.    Watson,    President;    Cyrus 
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E.  Perkins,  Vice  President;  C.  B.  Judd, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Z.  Clark  Thwing, 
General  Manager.  Formerly  thin  veneers 
were  cut  in  flat  sheets  through  the  grain  by 
circular  saws,  and  the  product  was  limited 
to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  used  in 
the  furniture  trade  mostly.  By  the  special 
machinery  now  used  are  produced  veneers 
and  panels  of  native  woods,  used  in  all  sorts 
of  wood  work  where  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
bine strength  with  lightness.  The  log, 
after  being  thoroughly  seasoned,  is  sawed 
to  the  right  length  and  steamed  soft.  It  is 
then  centered  to  rotate  in  front  of  a  heavy 
knife,  which  cuts  a  smooth  and  continuous 
sheet  of  veneer,  ranging  in  thickness  from 
four  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheets  to  the 
inch,  and  in  width  up  to  ten  feet  four  inches. 
They  have  the  only  machine  used  exclu- 
sively for  cutting  heavy  stock — the  half-inch 
sheet  which  it  produces  being  used  for  such 
work  as  cutter  stock,  tops  of  children's 
sleighs,  and  road  cart  or  carriage  bottoms 
— and,  being  cut  with  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
this  possesses  strength  that  is  unattainable 
in  sawed  work;  hence  there  is  a  demand 
for  it  beyond  their  capacity  to  manufacture. 
In  panel  stock,  of  every  three  sheets,  one  is 
run  through  gluing  rollers  and  placed  between 
the  other  two  crosswise  of  the  grain;  after 
being  subjected  to  an  immense  pressure 
until  thoroughly  set,  .  this  is  finished  and 
sent  out  to  the  customer  much  stronger 
than  if  of  one  solid  piece.  The  product  of 
this  factory,  amounting  to  $60,000  a  year, 
is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  work 
gives  employment  to  some  sixty  men  whose 
services  cost  the  company  upward  of  $2,000 
monthly.  The  factory  is  by  the  river  bank 
on  North  Front  street,  between  Eighth 
and  Tenth. 

CASTER    MAKING. 

The  Furniture  Caster  Association  was 
incorporated  May  26,  1886,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $90,000  — Wil'der  D. 
Stevens,  President;  Melville  R.  Bissell, 
Vice  President;  George  G.  Whitworth, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  the  Fox 
Patent  Track  Plate,  Automatic  Spring 
Caster  Socket  and  Removable  Casters. 
This  is  a  Grand  Rapids  invention,  arising 
out  of  the  demand  of  the  furniture  trade  for 
something  that  was  an  improvement  on  the 
old  way  of  castering.     The  importance  of 
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the  invention  may  be  judged  from  a  descrip- 
tion. A  socket  of  malleable  iron,  provided 
with  a  tempered  steel  spring,  is  surrounded 
by  a  toothed  ferrule,  or  shield  holding  the 
several  parts  in  place,  preventing  the  foot 
or  post  from  splitting  and  the  corners  from 
breaking.  The  caster  has  an  enlargement 
or  head  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shank,  over 
which  the  spring  in  the  socket  slips,  hold- 
ing it  in  place  when  lifted  from  the  floor, 
and  yet  it  is  easily  removed  by  a  slight  pull, 
in  which  case  the  track  plates  prevent  break- 
age of  furniture  by  sliding  over  the  floors  of 
warehouses.  It  further  permits  the  manu- 
facturer to  caster  goods  in  the  factory,  while 
in  the  process  of  construction,  thus  doing 
the  work  much  cheaper  and  better.  The 
enterprise  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  gives 
promise  of  healthy  growth  and  holds  a  lead- 
ing place  among  the  many  specialties  pecul- 
iar to  Grand  Rapids. 

ASSOCIATED    FURNITURE    MAKERS. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Manufac- 
turers' Association  was  organized  June  13, 
1 88 1,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  furniture  and  kindred  branches  of 
business,  by  securing  just  and  equitable 
rates  of  transportation  and  insurance,  giv- 
ing particular  attention  to  trade  matters,  and 
insolvent  and  dishonest  dealers,  for  the 
mutual  benefit  and  protection  of  all  the 
members  interested.  The  first  officers  were: 
Elias  Matter,  President;  T.  F.  Richards, 
Vice  President;  J.  C.  Darragh,  Secretary, 
and  T.  M.  McCord,  Treasurer.  August  9, 
1886,  the  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  was  organized 
with  office  at  62  Bowery,  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  those  interested  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  labor  troubles  or  strikes, 
and  securing  co-operation  with  local  asso- 
ciations, and  enabling  manufacturers  to  act 
unitedly  whenever  desired.  The  office  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Association  is  at  13 
Canal  street.  Officers  (1888):  John  A. 
Covode,  President;  John  Widdicomb,  Vice- 
President;  E.  H.  Foote,  Treasurer;  H.  D. 
C.  Van  Asm  us,  Secretary;  Robert  P.  Lyon, 
Credit  Manager;  the  latter  being  the  Credit 
Manager  at  New  York  of  the  National 
Association. 

BISSELL    CARPET    SWEEPERS. 

Melville  R.  Bissell  started  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpet  sweepers  in  1876;  conceiving 
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the  idea  of  a  central  bearing  brush  adapting 
itself  to  any  irregularities  of  surface,  on 
which  he  procured  letters  patent.  He 
made  several  improvements  on  the  original 
and  conducted  the  business  himself  up  to 
1883,  working  up  a  large  trade,  reaching 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign 
countries.  He  found  that  with  the  increase 
of  the  business,  it  was  advisable  to  associate 
with  himself  other  active  men,  and  for  that 
purpose  placed  the  enterprise  in  a  stock 
company,  which  was  incorporated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  as  the  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000, 
the  officers  being:  M.  R.  Bissell,  Presi- 
dent; C.  B.  Judd,  Vice-President;  J.  W. 
Stone,  Secretary;  M.  Shanahan,  Treasurer. 
Since  the  date  of  this  organization  its 
manufacture  has  continually  increased,  not- 
withstanding a  fire  destroyed  the  entire 
plant  the  next  year  after  the  company  was 
formed,  and  it  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
and  only  exclusive  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  The  original  invention  of 
Mr.  Bissell  has  been  improved  upon  until 
the  company  are  manufacturing  thirty  styles 
of  sweepers  under  seventy-five  different 
patents,  all  originating  with  its  members. 
They  employ  250  hands,  with  a  monthly 
pay-roll  of  about  $7,000.  The  annual  sales 
amount  in  round  numbers  to  about  $400,000. 
In  1883,  on  the  organization  of  the  company, 
their  buildings  were:  A  main  factory  on 
the  west  side  of  Mill  street,  five  stories  and 
basement,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
March  12,  1884,  and  at  once  replaced  by 
another  of  four  stories  and  basement, 
175  by  44  feet.  In  1885  they  erected  a  six- 
story  brick  building  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  in  which  are  the  general  offices, 
shipping  department,  decorating  and  other 
rooms.  The  buildings  are  of  solid  brick 
walls  with  stand  pipe  and  line  of  hose  to 
each  floor,  and  iron  doors  separating  the 
rooms,  making  the  precautions  against  fire 
as  near  perfect  as  they  could  devise.  The 
company  also  have  a  branch  store  and 
warehouse  at  103  Chambers  street,  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  T.  W. 
Williams,  where  they  furnish  sweepers  for 
the  supply  of  the  trade  in  the  Eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  British  Prov- 
inces, and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  the  same  as  at 
organization,  except  that  the  offices  of  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary  have  been  consoli- 


dated, and  the  position  is  held  by  C.  B.  Judd. 
In  1886-87,  they  purchased  adjoining  prop- 
erty east  and' north,  including  a  three-story 
and  basement  brick  building,  and  a  com- 
modious warehouse,  together  with  sufficient 
water  power  to  carry  their  now  extensive 
plant,  and  are  constantly  adding  brick 
structures  and  room,  with  more  working 
machinery. 

[The  President  of  this  company,  Melville 
R.  Bissell,  died  March  15,  1889  (since  the 
above  sketch  was  written),  aged  45  years; 
and  the  office  is  filled  by  Mrs.  Bissell.] 

The  attaches  of  the  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper 
establishment  have  a  mutual  aid  asso- 
ciation, of  which  H.  Decker  is  President, 
J.  T.  Alcott,  Secretary,  and  John  Shanahan, 
Treasurer.  The  object  is  to  assist  disabled 
and  needy  members,  and  to  pay  death  losses. 

MELVILLE  R.  BISSELL,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  was  one  of  the  many 
successful  business  men  of  whom  our  State 
and  Nation  may  well  feel  proud.  A  brief 
review  of  his  life  exemplifies  in  a  conspic- 
uous manner  the  possibilities  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  no  matter  how  obscure  or  limited 
the  beginning  may  be,  when  the  person  is 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  strict 
integrity;  ability  and  unflagging  persever- 
ence.  Melville  R.  Bissell  was  born  in  Hart- 
wick,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1843.  His  parents  moved  to  the 
West  in  1848  and  settled  at  Racine,  Wis., 
remaining  there  about  three  years,  after 
which  they  moved  to  Berlin,  in  the  same 
State.  Mr.  Bissell  obtained  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  that  place, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  school 
and  learned  the  baker's  trade,  which  busi- 
ness he  soon  abandoned  as  not  ently 
remunerative.  Mr.  Bissell  communicated 
to  his  father  the  disgust  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  baker  business,  and  also 
signified  his  intention  to  leave  Berlin  in 
search  of  a  location  that  would  afford 
broader  scope  for  the  development  of  his 
native  energy  and  enterprise.  He  gave  his 
father  the  choice,  however,  to  go  himself  in 
search  of  the  desired  location  or  he  would 
start  within  forty-eight  hours.  The  old 
gentleman,  knowing  the  determination  with 
which  the  boy  pursued  his  purposes,  con- 
cluded to  gratify  the  youth,  and  immediately 
started  on  a  tour  of  investigation.  He 
visited  several  localities  and  finally  stopped 
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at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  attracted  by  the 
busy  and  prosperous  appearance  of  the 
tovrn.  This  was  in  the  year  1862.  He  sent 
at  once  for  Melville,  who  realized  what  he 
could  for  their  effects  at  an  auction  sale, 
preparatory  to  leaving.  While  engaged  in 
the  baker  trade  Mr.  Bissell  took  advantage 
of  leisure  moments  in  the  business  by  pack- 
ing shingles  for  a  lumber  company.  He 
allowed  his  earnings  in  this  direction  to 
accumulate,  and  when  he  called  on  the  com- 
pany for  a  settlement  he  found  a  balance  of 
$150  in  his  favor.  With  this  amount  of  cash 
resource  he  reached  Kalamazoo.  After 
investigating  the  town  and  the  various 
opportunities  to  engage  in  business,  the 
father  and  son  together  rented  one  side  of  a 
small  store  and  put  in  a  stock  of  groceries. 
The  business  prospered,  and  after  some 
time  they  added  crockery  to  their  line, 
which  addition  also  proved  successful.  They 
finally  purchased  the  building  in  which  they 
had  been  doing  business,  and  in  1869  sold 
the  same,  realizing  a  handsome  advance  on 
the  purchase  price,  and  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  business  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  embarked  in  the  crockery  trade 
with  marked  success.  Mr.  Bissell  also 
speculated  in  real  estate,  realizing  large 
profits.  He  owned  various  tracts  of  acre 
property  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards, 
which  he  platted  and  placed"  in  the  market 
with  the  skill  and  energy  of  a  veteran 
real  estate  dealer.  He  pushed  the  real 
estate  business  with  vigor  until  the  panic  of 
1873  somewhat  checked  operations  in  real 
estate,  and  in  the  meantime  he  turned  his 
attention  to  his  other  business.  Among  the 
house  furnishing  goods  which  Mr.  Bissell 
handled  in  his  store  was  the  old-style  carpet 
sweeper  known  as  the  "Welcome;"  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  exhibiting  this  sweeper 
to  a  customer,  his  mechanical  perception 
discovered  a  defect  in  the  manner  of  adjust- 
ing the  brush.  He  readily  conceived  a 
remedy  for  the  defect,  and  securing  the 
necessary  material  for  the  construction  of 
the  model  to  be  forwarded  to  the  patent 
office  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
the  first  carpet  sweeper  embracing  a  central 
bearing  brush.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  the 
patent  office,  as  the  idea  was  entirely  new, 
and  in  1876  his  first  patent  was  granted. 
He  made  various  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  the  sweeper  at  a  large  expense, 
none  of  which  gave  him  complete  satisfac- 


tion until  he  placed  rubber  tires  on  the  iron 
wheels  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friction 
on  the  brush  roller.  This  improvement 
gave  carpet  sweepers  the  first  prominent 
feature  cf  popularity,  and  from  a  luxury 
they  became  a  necessity,  and  from  that 
time  the  business  has  steadily  and  rapidly 
grown  to  its  present  proportions.  In  1883 
Mr.  Bissell  placed  his  sweeper  business  in 
a  stock  company,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$150,000,  retaining  two- thirds  of  the  stock. 
In  1884  the  plant  of  the  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper  Company  was  entirely  consumed 
by  fire,  which  was  a  severe  business  reverse, 
but  again  the  energy  of  Mr.  Bissell  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  before  the  flames 
had  completed  their  destruction,  necessary 
material  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant 
was  ordered;  a  place  in  which  to  do  busi- 
ness while  rebuilding,  rented;  and  in  one  ' 
month  the  company  commenced  shipping 
goods.  Eventually  the  factory  was  rebuilt 
and  the  manufacture  of  carpet  sweepers 
energetically  pushed  until  the  business  is,  at 
the  present  time,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  In  1888  Mr.  Bissell,  who  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  a  fine  horse,  estab- 
lished the  Standard  Stock  Farm  at  Reeds 
Lake.  He  made  it  one  of  the  choice  and 
model  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
thoroughly  equipped  throughout  and  stocked 
with  a  well- selected  and  fine -bred  class  of 
horses.  In  1865  Mr.  Bissell  married  Miss 
Anna  Sutherland,  of  De  Pere,  Wis.,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  happier  union  of  man 
and  wife  could  well  be  found.  They  had 
five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  Mr. 
Bissell  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  always 
took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  its  affairs, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Official  Board.  He  also  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  Mr.  Bissell  was  conscientious 
in  all  that  he  did.  No  person  had  a  more 
kind  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  of 
those  surrounding  him  than  he.  His  actions 
bore  testimony  that  he  "did  not  live  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  all  others."  Ever 
ready  to  patronize  any  worthy  object  of 
charity,  large  and  numerous  were  the  bene- 
factions made  from  his  substantial  compe- 
tence. In  February,  1889,  he  bought  the 
magnificent  residence,  No.  80  South  Col- 
lege avenue,  and  was  looking  forward  to 
its  occupation  as  a  home  with  the  brightest 
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anticipations,  a  pleasure  which  he  was 
never  to  realize.  Shortly  after  the  pur- 
chase he  went  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to 
buy  some  stock  for  his  farm.  He  con- 
tracted at  the  latter  place  a  cold,  which 
resulted  in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  from  which 
he  died  on  March  15,  1889,  surrounded  by 
wife  and  children  and  those  endeared  to 
him  in  a  business  and  social  way.  In  his 
untimely  death  his  family  and  the  public 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  His  early 
demise  carries  with  it  unusual  elements  of 
sadness.  Only  in  the  prime  of  life  and  just 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  to  be  cut  down 
and  deprived  of  the  enjoyments  growing 
out  of  the  use  of  his  bountiful  resources  is  a 
circumstance  which  must  necessarily  chal- 
lenge profound  sympathy  and  regret.  His 
wife  and  four  children  survive  him  and 
'  reside  in  the  family  residence  on  College 
avenue,  surrounded  by  the  enjoyments  of 
life  which  his  industry,  enterprise  and  busi- 
ness foresight  provided  for  them. 

MAURICE  SHANAHAN  was  born  Au- 
gust 3,  1848,  in  the  village  of  Watertown, 
Canada.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land. When  he  was  three  months  old  the 
family  removed  to  Michigan,  and  settled  on 
a  farm  at  Columbus,  St.  Clair  county. 
There  he  passed  the  days  of  his  childhood 
and  youth,  working  on  the  farm  and  having 
but  the  advantage  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
time  for  attendance  at  the  common  schools. 
Being  ambitious  to  learn,  however,  he  stud- 
ied much  by  himself,  and  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  higher  branches  with- 
out the  aid  of  preceptors,  and  constantly 
improved  in  general  education  by  reading 
the  works  of  the  best  writers  on  school 
studies  and  in  popular  literature.  In  1872 
he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  by  which 
Austin  Blair  was  nominated  for  Governor; 
and  he  liked  the  appearance  of  the  town  so 
well  that  he  soon  settled  here  for  a  perma- 
nent residence.  Immediately  after  coming 
he  took  a  course  of  commercial  instruction 
in  the  business  college  of  Prof.  Swensberg. 
While  there,  M.  R.  Bissell  visited  the  school 
to  procure  the  services  of  some  capable  and 
trustworthy  young  man  as  bookkeeper, 
which  resulted  in  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Shanahan  for  the  place.  This  Was  in  Octo- 
ber, 1878,  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
retained  the  position  at  the  Bissell  Carpet 


Sweeper  establishment  of  bookkeeper  and 
confidential  clerk  of  the  proprietor,  until  the 
organization  in  1883  of  the  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper  Company,  when  he  was  chosen 
Treasurer,  filling  also  the  place  of  confiden- 
tial clerk  as  before,  and  has  remained  in  the 
same  position  ever  since.  Also  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bissell,  Mr.  Shanahan  has  been 
the  Manager  and  confidential  attorney  for 
the  Bissell  estate,  a  trust  which  carries  its 
own  comment  as  to  the  implicit  confidence 
placed  in  him.  His  business  capabilities 
are  indicated  by  the  steadily  successful  and 
profitable  conduct  of  the  establishment  with 
which  he  is  connected,  which  is  the  leading 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  He  was  elected 
Alderman  of  his  ward  (the  Fifth)  in  1887, 
and  served  acceptably  two  years — was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Common  Council  during  the 
second  year  of  his  term — but  declined  a 
renomination.  Mr.  Shanahan  married,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1880,  Julia  Mackley,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  They  have  four  children;  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Their  home  is  a  beau- 
tiful place,  at  the  corner  of  Grove  street  and 
Plainfield  avenue,  built  upon  a  pretty  eleva- 
tion, with  a  handsome  house  and  tastily 
arranged  grounds.  He  has  an  interest  in 
several  business  associative  enterprises, 
financially,  in  some  of  them  officially,  and 
is  an  active,  enterprising,  well-respected 
man  and  citizen. 

BRUSH    MAKING. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Brush  Company  are 
probably  among  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  drawn  work  in  all  its  branches  in  the 
United  States — employing  180  operatives 
and  sending  out  about  $  1 25, 000  worth  of  work 
annually.  The  manufacture  was  st'arted  in 
1871  by  W.  M.  Clark,  Julius  Berkey,  Anson 
L.  Sonn  and  Richard  G.  Mathews,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Sonn,  Clark  &  Co.  Be- 
ginning on  Mill  street,  they  soon  moved  to 
a  building  near  the  west  end  of  Pearl  street 
bridge,  where  they  remained  until  the  fall 
of  1873,  when  the  burning  of  the  building 
temporarily  crippled  them,  and  the  infant 
industry  was  protected  by  the  organization 
of  a  joint  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  and  occupying  another  building 
near  by.  In  the  fall  of  1878  they  moved 
into  their  present  quarters  on  Front  street, 
near  Pearl  street  bridge.  The  officers  of 
the  new  company  were:  A.  B.  Watson, 
President;    Joseph    A.    McKee,    Secretary, 
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Treasurer  and  Manager,  which  position 
Mr.  McKee  has  held  for  sixteen  years.  The 
stock  of  the  company  has  been  increased, 
first  to  $75,000  and  later  to  $100,000. 

CORN    BROOMS. 

It  is  said  that  the  pioneers  here,  many  of 
them,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  a  broom  of  the  brushy  twigs  of  pine, 
hemlock,  or  fir.  In  1855  Michael  Steele 
began  the  manufacture  of  broom  corn  goods 
in  Milwaukee,  and  in  1881  started  a  branch 
factory  in  Grand  Rapids,  which  for  a  short 
time  divided  his  attention  with  the  original 
one.  In  1884  William  H.  Gardiner  became 
a  partner,  and  the  "feeder"  was  known  as 
the  Milwaukee  Broom  Factory.  With  a 
capital  of  $3,000,  they  employ  twelve  hands 
and  turn  out  about  $18,000  worth  of  brooms 
and  whisks  annually,  having  a  capacity  of 
two  hundred  dozen  a  week  when  running  a 
full  force.  Steele  &  Gardiner  are  at  526 
Ottawa  street. 

Something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
George  Gould  started  the  manufacture  of 
brooms,  and  carried  on  the  business  very 
successfully  until  December  26,  1886,  when 
he  closed  out  to  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  F. 
and  F.  B.  Slooter,  young  men  of  energetic 
business  push,  who  determined  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  industry  if  possible.  The  result 
shows  a  two  story  building,  163  North  Di- 
vision street,  in  which  five  men  are  kept 
busy  turning  out  all  kinds  of  brooms  and 
whisks  for  the  wholesale  trade. 

Besides  the  main  factories  of  broom  corn 
goods,  there  are  several  of  more  or  less 
minor  importance,  until  we  reach  the  little 
fireside,  where  the  honest  workman,  too 
proud  to  beg  and  too  old  for  hard  labor, 
with  his  "know  how"  for  capital,  makes 
enough  brooms  to  stock  his  hand  cart,  and 
from  door  to  door  cries  his  wares,  and  feels 
well  paid  in  netting  four  to  five  dollars 
weekly. 

J.  A.  Smits  has  of  late  been  doing  a  snug 
business  in  brooms  and  brushes  at  153 
Eleventh  street. 

CHAIR    MAKING. 

The  first  chair  shop  in  Grand  Rapids  was 
in  a  small  building,  where  was  also  the  first 
turning  lathe  run  by  other  than  foot  power, 
upon  the  little  creek  which  comes  down 
from  Division  street  and  discharges  into  the 
river  a  short  distance  below  the    Chicago 


and  West  Michigan  Railway  bridge.  A 
portion  of  the  foundation  and  race  or  flume 
where  the  shop  stood,  is  yet  discoverable, 
a  little  south  of  the  gas  works.  It  was  built 
in  1835  by  David  Wooster  and  Zephaniah 
Adams,  and  in  1836  John  L.  Smith,  a  turner 
and  chair  maker  worked  there.  (Robert  M. 
Barr,  a  settler  of  1834,  says  that  Smith 
made  the  first  chairs  manufactured  in  this 
town,  and  the  latter,  in  1865,  so  stated  to 
the  writer  of  this).  Several  of  the  pioneers 
now  living  have  chairs,  well  preserved,  that 
were  made  by  Smith  or  Wooster  as  early  as 
the  spring  of  1837  or  earlier.  When  they 
began  business  doubtless  300  chairs  would 
have  supplied  nearly  all  the  settlers  in  this 
region.  Soon  came  others  who  made  chairs 
— William  Haldane  and  Archibald  Salmon 
among  them.  In  1841,  Loren  M.  Page 
was  carrying  on  the  business  in  a  small  way, 
and  advertising  for  material.  Then  among 
those  who  in  the  forties  were  more  or  less 
engaged  in  the  business,  were  James  T. 
Finney,  Warren  W.  Weatherly,  and  Nehe- 
miah  White.  Mr.  White  was  a  thorough 
workman  at  this  trade,  it  being  his  life  occu- 
pation. He  made  the  first  flag-seat  chairs 
for  this  market,  and  these  were  considered 
somewhat  of  a  luxury  in  those  days  for  com- 
mon and  even  for  parlor  use.  About  1848 
William  T.  Powers  had  men  engaged  in 
chair  making,  and  in  1849  Albert  Baxter 
and  Cyrus  C.  Bemis.  The  beginnings  of 
chair  making  of  course  were  small.  Sal- 
mon, Haldane  and  Powers  made  it  a  part 
of  their  regular  cabinet  business,  and  it  was 
generally  carried  on  in  connection  with 
cabinet-making.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
war,  when  the  rapid  development  of  our 
mechanical  industries  began  in  connection 
with  machine  work,  that  chair  manufacture 
as  an  exclusive  business  assumed  much 
importance.  Yet  as  early  as  1853,  William 
T.  Powers  began  the  making  of  chairs  for 
shipment,  and  sent  large  quantities  of  chair 
frames  to  the  Chicago  market  in  the  "knock 
down"  or  unfinished  state. 

CHAIR    AND    CABINET    WORKS. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Cfrair  Company  was 
incorporated  in  October,  1872,  by  Henry 
Fralick,  President;  C.  C.  Comstock,  Vice 
President,  and  F.  W.  Worden,  Secretary 
and. Treasurer;  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,- 
000.  Buildings  were  erected  in  that  and 
the  following  year.     The  main  factory  is  a 
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four- story  brick  structure;  the  engine  room 
and  boiler  house  are  also  of  brick,  and  the 
factory  store  house  and  offices  are  four  stories. 
The  saw  mill  is  a  two  story  frame,  sheathed 
with  iron.  The  dry-kilns  have  a  capacity  for 
about  184,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  premi- 
ses occupied  are  extensive,  covering  nearly 
twelve  acres  of  land,  through  which  tracks 
run  from  every  lumber  pile  to  the  dry  kilns, 
and  thence  to  each  section  of  the  factory. 
Up  to  1882  the  company  manufactured 
chairs  exclusively.  Now,  in  addition  to  fine 
chairs,  they  turn  out  chamber  sets,  tables, 
book- cases,  sideboards  and  chiffoniers  cf 
medium  grades  in  a  variety  of  woods,  mostly 
maple,  birch,  cherry  and  walnut.  The 
annual  output  is  about  $325,000,  giving 
employment  to  some  40  girls  and  250  men, 
at  a  monthly  cost  of  about  $10,000.  Three 
traveling  men  selling  to  the  jobbing  and 
retail  trade  have  made  the  name  of  the 
establishment  known  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Officers  (1889):  President, 
C.  C.  Comstock;  Vice  President,  R.  \V. 
Butterfield;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  H. 
Foote;  Superintendent,  John  Mowat.  Direc- 
tors: Charles  C.  Comstock,  R.  W.  Butter- 
field,  Julius  Houseman,  Julius  Berkey,  E. 
H.  Foote,  John  Mowat,  Cyrus  E.  Perkins. 
The  property  investment  as  inventoried  in 
July,  1888,  amounted  to  $362,789.  The 
saw  mill  cuts  about  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
per  year,  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  the 
factory.  The  enterprise  had  but  poor  suc- 
cess until  1882,  when  to  chair  making  fur- 
niture was  added,  the  stock  not  being  all 
taken  till  then.  It  has  since  prospered,  and 
though  no  dividends  were  made  until  1888, 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  soundest  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  city, 

CHARLES  CARTER  COMSTOCK, 
who  has  been  energetic  and  prominent  dur- 
ing thirty-five  years  in  the  development  and 
building  up  of  the  industrial  and  material 
interests  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  born  at  Sul- 
livan, Cheshire  county,  N.  H.,  March  5, 
1 81 8.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  moderate 
means.  His  early  education  was  that  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  time,  and,  like 
most  New  England  boys  of  those  days,  he 
labored  on  the  farm  until  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  business  he  soon  developed  ability 
and  tact  as  well  as  energy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  In  1842  he  became  inter- 
ested in    lumbering,   built    a    saw-mill  and 


shortly  became  the  owner  of  several.  In 
x853,  with  his  family,  he  came  to  Grand 
Rapids,  when  the  population  of  this  city  was 
somewhat  less  than  4,000.  Here  again  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and  soon 
started  also  several  branches  of  manufacture 
in  connection  therewith,  introducing  ma- 
chinery for  the  production  of  sash,  doors 
and  blinds,  and  was  one  of  the  first  export- 
ers of  those  articles  to  outside  markets.  In 
1857  he  purchased  the  furniture  factory  of 
E.  W.  &  S.  A.  Winchester,  with  its  busi- 
ness, which  he  carried  on  with  vigor  and 
largely  increased.  The  financial  revulsion 
of  that  year,  however,  had  the  effect  soon 
to  embarrass  him  in  his  operations;  but 
with  persistent  determination  he  rallied,  and 
in  about  four  years  had  met  and  satisfied 
his  financial  obligations,  and  was  once  more 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  enterprise,  in 
the  wholesale  furniture  trade,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  he  took  the  lead.  In 
1863,  he  disposed  of  a  half  interest  in  this 
business  to  James  M.  and  Ezra  T.  Nelson, 
and  in  1865  he  sold  the  other  half  to  his  son, 
Tileston  A.  Comstock,  and  others.  In  the 
fall  of  1863  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
E.  E.  Bolles  in  the  manufacture  of  pails 
and  tubs,  and  in  the  following  year  pur- 
chased his,  partner's  interest  in  that  busi- 
ness, which  he  carried  on  extensively  for 
about  twenty  years,  till  1883.  For  this  he 
built  a  large  brick  factory,  at  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Newberry  streets,  stocking  it 
with  new  and  improved  machinery,  and 
making  it  the  largest  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  giving  work 
for  many  years  continuously  to  more  than  a 
hundred  employes,  and  using  some  10,000,- 
000  feet  of  timber  annually.  In  the  last 
named  year  he  disposed  of  the  movable 
machinery,  leased  the  factory,  and  retired 
from  personal  prosecution  of  the  pail  busi- 
ness. At  this  time  his  private  business 
enterprises,  in,  all  departments,  had  for 
fifteen  years  given  work  to  employes  aver- 
aging some  three  hundred  in  number. 
Meantime  he  had  purchased  valuable  farm- 
ing property  north  of  the  city  line,  and 
platted  Comstock' s  Addition,  now  thickly 
settled  upon  and  an  important  city  suburb. 
Mr.  Comstock  has  held  several  offices  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  In  1863  and  1864 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
served  two  terms.  In  that  capacity  as  well 
as  individually  he  was  active  and  successful 
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in  facilitating  the  raising  of  troops  for  the 
War.  He  was  also  enterprising  in  the  mat- 
ter of  public  improvements  in  the  city,  and 
the  most  important  of  the  measures  sug- 
gested by  him  ultimately  found  favor  with 
the  Common  Council  and  the  people.  After- 
ward he  was  one  of  the  early  advisers  in  the 
effort  to  perfect  a  system  of  City  Water 
Works,  and  as  a  private  enterprise  put  the 
first  reservoir  on  the  hill,  for  protection 
against  fire  in  his  neighborhood.  In  1870 
he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  Governor,  and  in  1873  for  Mem- 
ber of  Congress;  and  again  in  1878  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Greenback  party  for  Con- 
gress. In  1884  he  was  elected  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  for  the  Fifth  Michigan 
District,  on  what  was  termed  the  Fusion 
ticket  (Democratic  and  Greenback),  receiv- 
ing 20,406  votes  to  20,050  for  John  C.  Fitz- 
Gerald  (Republican).  He  was  prominent 
in  organizing  and  assisting  to  a  basis  of 
profitable  working  the  Grand  Rapids  Chair 
Company,  incorporated  in  1872,  of  which 
he  has  been  for  several  terms  and  is  still  the 
President.  Mr.  Comstock,  in  his  native 
town,  in  1840,  married  Mary  M.  Winches- 
ter, who  died  in  Grand  Rapids  just  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1863.  She  was  a  most 
comely  and  amiable  lady,  and  an  exemplary 
wife  and  mother.  Their  only  son,  Tileston 
A.,  a  young  man  of  great  promise  and  much 
beloved,  died  at  the  age  of  26  years  in  this 
city,  in  1870.  Their  eldest  daughter, 
Alzina,  with  her  husband,  Albert  A.  Stone, 
and  their  little  son,  perished  at  sea,  by  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  Brother  Jonathan, 
which  went  down  in  a  storm,  off  the  coast 
of  California,  July  30,  1865.  In  1865  Mr. 
Comstock  married  Mrs.  Cornelia  Davis, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Guild,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  this  valley.  His  domestic  life 
has  been  pleasant.  In  public  affairs  Mr. 
Comstock  has  ever  exhibited  much  interest 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen;  in  enterprise  great 
zeal  and  activity,  and  in  charities  liberality. 
To  the  Baptist  Church,  in  the  name  of  his 
deceased  wife  and  daughter,  he  presented 
twenty  lots  on  his  city  addition,  from  which 
the  society  realized  a  handsome  sum.  He 
is  a  man  of  individuality  and  directness  of 
purpose,  influential  in  the  community,  and 
has  a  high  place  in  popular  esteem.  In 
property  he  has  accumulated  a  handsome 
competence  for  his  declining  years. 


VALLEY    CITY    RATTAN    WORKS. 

The  tendency  to  specialization  and  divi- 
sion of  leading  industries  into  separate 
branches,  is  nowhere  more  marked  than  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture.  This  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  factories  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  particular  lines  of  furni- 
ture, the  products  of  which  are  widely 
celebrated  for  superior  construction  and 
finish.  The  Valley  City  Rattan  works,  10 
and  12  Winter  street,  were  started  in  the 
fall  of  1884  by  Alfred  Falkel,  as  an  experi- 
ment. He,  being  a  practical  cabinet  maker, 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  manufacture  of 
rattan  reed  chairs  and  reed  goods  exclu- 
sively would  give  a  good  profit,  and  started 
the  business  without  capital  but  with  the 
determination  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
The  first  fourteen  months  gave  him  a  pretty 
good  knowledge  of  how  to  make  rattan 
chairs.  The  result  proved  the  clearness  of 
his  vision,  as  the  present  plant  is  worth 
about  $3,500;  and  it  gives  steady  employ- 
ment to  twenty  operatives,  on  piece  work, 
and  earning  from  $6  to  $12  a  week  each. 
The  products  of  this  factory  are  shipped  as 
far  south  as  Florida  and  Louisiana;  Boston 
contributes  to  his  coffers  from  the  east,  and 
Omaha  and  St.  Paul  give  him  large  orders. 
While  he  has  a  fair  trade  the  entire  year, 
his  harvest  is  at  Christmas  time.  The 
strong  and  tasty  rattan  rockers  and  easy 
chairs  are  popular,  and  guaranteeing  his 
goods  has  enabled  him  to  work  up  a  busi- 
ness of  $12,000  a  year,  with  prospects  of  a 
steady  and  healthy  increase. 

WOLVERINE    CHAIR    FACTORY. 

The  Wolverine  Chair  and  Furniture  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  March  10,  1880, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000 — Wm.  H. 
Powers,  President;  Byron  R.  Pierce,  Vice 
President;  T.  B.  Bradfield,  Secretary;  D. 
H.  Powers,  Treasurer.  For  a  time  they 
gave  employment  to  from  50  to  100  men 
and  made  $50,000  worth  of  goods  annually. 
In  February,  1887,  the  company  was  dis- 
solved and  the  business  carried  on  under 
the  name  of  the  Wolverine  Chair  Factory 
on  South  Front  street,  at  the  end  of  Pearl 
street  bridge,  by  Wm.  T.  Powers,  making 
a  specialty  of  ordered  work  and  chairs,  in 
which  are  employed  twenty -five  hands,  in 
the  average,  at  a  monthly  expense  of  $800. 
The  building  is  a  three -story  frame.  The 
annual  output  is  about  $20,000. 
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UPHOLSTERING. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  uphol- 
stering shops  in  the  city.  This  business  has 
been  closely  connected  with  furniture  manu- 
facture, and  has  grown  with  it  in  proportion 
to  the  demand.  Among  the  first  workmen 
making  it  a  specialty  were  William  Koch 
and  John  H.  DeNuit,  who  began  the  busi- 
ness near  thirty  years  ago.  This  trade  now 
works  a  capital  of  about  $50,000,  and,  with 
upward  of  fifty  workmen,  turns  off  a  product 
of  about  $160,000  annually. 

STRAHAN    &    LONG. 

The  Strahan  &  Long  Furniture  Com- 
pany, of  which  Nicholas  Strahan  is  Presi- 
dent and  Harry  W.  Long  is  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  was  started  in  July,  1886,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000,  for  the  manufacture 
of  parlor  suits,  lounges,  and  some  other  goods 
for  the  wholesale  trade  only.  Their  office 
and  factory  are  at  117  and  119  South  Front 
street  and  116,  118  and  120  Court  street. 
They  employ  about  forty  men,  at  an  average 
monthly  pay  roll  of  near  $2,000,  on  uphol- 
stering only,  the  frames  being  purchased 
from  the  frame  factories.  The  annual  out- 
put is  about  $100,000.  [This  firm  has 
recently  been  incorporated  as  the  Grand 
Rapids  Parlor  Furniture  Company,  with  the 
same  officers.] 

WOOD    ORNAMENTS. 

The  Gleason  Wood  Ornament  Company 
was  incorporated  in  April,  1883,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $100,000 — President,  Jonn 
Widdicomb;  Secretary,  W.  D.  Stevens; 
Treasurer,  Thomas  R.  Perry.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick  with  solid  foundation,  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Seward  streets.  In 
their  employ  are  forty  men  whose  monthly 
earnings  are  $1,500.  The  annual  output  is 
about  $70,000.  Their  product  consists 
entirely  of  end -wood  ornaments,  for  house- 
building and  piano  and  organ  manufacturers; 
making  a  specialty  of  corner,  head,  center 
and  base  blocks  for  door  and  window  cas- 
ings, which  are  cut  with  a  single  blow  of  a 
die  made  by  their  own  die  sinker.  The 
name  of  the  company  has  recently  been 
changed  to  the  Widdicomb  Mantel  Com- 
pany; John  Widdicomb,  President;  E.  L. 
Widdicomb,  Secretary;  T.  R.  Perry,  Treas- 
urer. The  scope  of  the  business  has  at  the 
same  time  been  enlarged,  to  include  as  a 
prominent  branch  the  manufacture  of  wood 


mantels  of  all  grades,    and  looking  to  the 
employment  of  upward  of  100  men. 

EXCELSIOR. 

In  the  packing  of  furniture  the  use  of  the 
article  of  finely  shredded  wood  shavings 
known  to  the  trade  as  excelsior  has  become 
almost  universal,  not  to  say  indispensable. 
It  is  also  much  used  in  upholstering  and  in 
mattress  making.  It  is  made  usually  of  dry 
basswood,  of  which  a  cord  or  more  is 
required  for  a  ton  of  9  excelsior.  The  wood 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  eighteen  inches, 
the  bark  is  taken  off,  and  the  shredding  is 
done  by  machinery.  Formerly  this  material 
was  procured  from  eastern  dealers,  but 
western  enterprise  took  up  the  trade  and 
successfully  experimented  in  the  manufac- 
ture. Several  styles  of  machines  are  in  use 
technically  known  as  uprights,  wheels  and 
rotaries — but  the  principle  is  the  same  in 
all;  a  set  of  knives  cutting  the  wood  into 
fine  strings,  followed  by  a  knife  shaving 
them  from  the  block.  Hundreds  of 
carloads  of  excelsior  are  used  annually  in 
this  city.  Samuel  O.  Dishman,  in 
1874,  erected  a  small  factory  on  Third 
street  in  which  he  put  four  upright  machines. 
In  January,  1875,  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  John  Wheeler.  For  a  year  or 
two  progress  was  slow.  In  1876  two  wheel 
machines  were  added  to  their  plant,  and  in 
1878  they  had  an  order  from  San  Francisco 
for  seven  carloads.  The  local  furniture 
men  often  purchased  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home;  but  from  some  cause  the  foreign  sup- 
ply at  one  time  failed,  and  the  home  trade 
received  the  benefit  of  an  advance  of  $4.50 
per  ton  in  price.  After  some  mutations  in 
partnership,  in  1883  the  firm  of  Dishman  & 
Co.  was  dissolved  and  the  business  sold  to 
Donker  &  Quist,  who  removed  the  machines 
to  Elizabeth  street,  near  the  north  line  of 
the  city,  where  they  have  of  late  been  work- 
ing chiefly  upon  piece  or  order  work. 

In  1877  Franklin  B.  Day  started  a  small 
excelsior  factory  on  Sixth  street,  west  of 
Broadway,  operating  one  wheel  of  twenty 
knives,  with  a  capacity  of  about  a  ton  a  day. 
John  W.  Fox  was  a  special  partner — capi- 
tal only  $1,500.  Mr.  Day  died  in  1880, 
and  his  widow,  Rosanna  R.  Day,  continued 
the  business  until  1886,  when  Mr.  Fox  pur- 
chased her  interest  and  enlarged  the  works. 
The  plant  has  now  an  invested  capital  of 
$18,000,    and   puts  out  an   annual   product 
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of  about  $35,000,  giving  employment  to 
some  fourteen  men.  The  outfit  consists  of 
a  frame  factory;  frame  warehouse;  five 
acres  of  yard  room;  four  upright  machines 
of  one  knife  each;  one  twenty-knife  wheel 
and  one  twenty-four-knife  wheel;  the  latter 
having  interchangeable  plates  (the  invention 
of  Mr.  Fox)  by  means  of  which  a  set  of 
knives  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes, 
whereas  by  the  old  way  an  entire  change 
took  several  hours  of  time. 

In  March,  1880,  Alfred  M.  Colliixs  put 
ten  excelsior  wheels  in  operation  at  100 
Grandville  avenue.  In  1885  H.  W.  Miller 
purchased  an  interest,  and  the  firm  of  Mil- 
ler &  Collins  continued  about  eighteen 
months,  after  which  Collins  bought  out  his 
partner  and  has  since  operated  the  factory 
at  the  same  place  in  his  own  name.  The 
product  goes  largely  to  Chicago,  but  he  has 
a  fair  trade  elsewhere.  The  plant  and 
premises  are  spacious,  fitted  with  all  the 
necessary  machinery  and  contrivances; 
among  them  a  horizontal  or  rotary  twelve- 
block  wheel,  having  a  capacity  of  eight  tons 
daily,  and  feeding  into  a  perpetual  auto- 
matic baler  which  carries  the  bales  to  the 
warehouse  ready  for  shipment.  The  capital 
invested  is  $30,000;  annual  product  about 
$50,000.  Some  sixteen .  hands  are  here 
given  employment. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Excelsior  Company 
was  incorporated  September  1,  1883,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000 — Lewis  C.  Butts, 
President  and  Treasurer;  Wm.  M.  Butts, 
Secretary.  Their  establishment  is  at  the 
corner  of  Colfax  and  Sweet  streets — a  frame 
factory,  with  warehouse,  kilns,  engine-room 
and  brick  boiler  house.  The  employes 
average  twenty  five,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll 
of  about  $800.  The  annual  output  aver- 
ages  $30,000. 

MATTRESSES. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Mattress  Company 
was  started  in  1882  as  a  copartnership 
between  Henry  C.  Russell  and  Lyman  H. 
Austin,  for  the  manufacture  of  mattresses 
and  bed  springs.  In  their  factory  about 
forty  operators  are  kept  busy,  earning  the 
$1,600,  or  thereabout,  which  the  monthly 
pay  roll  shows.  The  capital  represented  is 
$50,000,  and  the  annual  product,  sold 
entirely  to  the  trade  and  going  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  amounts  to  about 
$100,000.  Their  factory  on  Huron  street 
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burned  in  1889,  and  the  business  was 
removed  to  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
city. 

Generally,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more,  a  number  of  individual  workers  have 
been  making  mattresses  for  custom  trade, 
and  several  of  the  furniture  manufacturers 
have  made  of  the  business  a  department  in 
connection  with  their  other  enterprises. 

In  1885  Collins,  Hughes  &  Co.  began  the 
manufacture  of  mattresses.  In  1886  the 
business  became  that  of  the  W.  H.  Hughes 
Mattress  Company,  and  then  September  15, 
1887,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Ives. 
The  factory  is  at  258  Canal  street.  It  gives 
employment  to  some  ten  men,  and  turns  out 
an  annual  product  of  near  $15,000.  Capital 
$5,000.  The  sales  are  chiefly  in  Michigan. 
In  addition  to  all  kinds  of  mattresses,  Mr. 
Ives  deals  in  curled  hair,  tow,  moss,  wool, 
husks,  excelsior,  and  all  the  component  parts 
of  a  mattress. 

VENEERED    SPECIALTIES. 

The  Sherwood  Manufacturing  Company 
was  incorporated  in  November,  1885,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000;  their  specialty 
being  the  manufacture  of  tubular  veneered 
goods,  such  as  umbrella  handles,  carriage 
bow  and  whip  sockets,  curtain  poles,  easels 
and  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  for  which 
there  was  a  great  demand  on  account  of 
their  many  superior  points  of  excellence  and 
usefulness.  This  industry,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  is  said, 
consists  of  constructing  on  a  form  a  tubular 
body  of  thin  veneers,  alternating  the  grain, 
which  renders  the  finished  article  much 
stronger  and  less  liable  to  warp  than  if  made 
of  solid  wood,  besides  being  capable  of  a 
finer  finish.  For  a  time  they  have  confined 
their  manufacture  chiefly  to  tubular  veneer 
curtain  poles  and  easels.  The  factory  is 
equipped  with  the  special  machinery  needed 
in  their  work.  In  1888  it  was  giving  em- 
ployment to  thirty-five  men,  whose  monthly 
pay  averaged  about  $1,000.  Their  annual 
output  of  $50,000,  or  thereabout,  goes  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Officers  of  the  com- 
pany (1889:)  J.  F.  Ferris,  President;  H.  H. 
Drury,  Vice  President;  J.  G.  Alexander, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Place  of  busi- 
ness, corner  of  Division  and  Prescott  streets. 

SECOND    HAND    FURNITURE    TRADE. 

This  is  a  line  of  business  that  has  attained 
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some  prominence.  P.  M.  Goodrich  con- 
ducts a  brisk  trade  at  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Erie  streets,  which  includes  the  hand- 
ling of  nearly  every  kind  of  household  goods. 
At  67  Canal  street  is  an  establishment 
that  has  grown  to  be  a  veritable  curiosity 
shop.  It  was  established  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  by  Robert  H.  Smith. 
Upon   the   death   of   the    latter,  in    1887,  it 


passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  pro- 
prietor, J.  M.  Travis.  It  is  a  store  full 
packed  with  almost  everything  imaginable 
in  the  line  of  old  and  venerable  as  well  as 
newer  things — second  hand  goods — and  has 
a  thrifty  trade.  Mr.  Travis  is  a  native  of 
Virginia,  was  a  soldier  in  the  late  war,  after- 
ward a  traveling  showman  many  years,  and 
has  been  a  resident  here  eighteen  years. 


CHAPTER    XLIIL 


INDUSTRIAL   ENTERPRISES   NOT   ELSEWHERE   CLASSIFIED. 


WOOL    MANUFACTURE. 

This  branch  of  business  started  briskly 
and  under  what  seemed  to  be  favorable 
auspices  in  1843,  ^ut  nas  dwindled  almost 
to  an  extinct  industry  here.  In  the  year 
just  mentioned,  Stephen  Hinsdill  set  up 
machinery  for  wool  carding,  cloth  dressing 
and  the  making  of  satinets,  in  one  end  of 
the  building  then  known  as  the  "big  mill,"  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  a  short  distance 
above  Bridge  street.  Mr.  Hinsdill  was  a 
descendant  of  a  family  of  sturdy  Yorkshire 
_" dalesmen,"  who  came  from  England  near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  set- 
tled in  Connecticut.  Before  coining  to 
Michigan  he  had  been  engaged  in  wool 
manufacture  in  Vermont,  where  he  was  one 
of  those  who  suffered  by  the  great  financial 
revulsion  of  1837;  but,  possessed  of  the 
energetic  and  persevering  spirit  of  his 
ancestors,  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  with 
the  determination  to  try  again,  and  started 
resolutely  in  this  enterprise,  and  the  early 
settlers  of  the  valley  rejoiced  over  the  pros- 
pect of  having  a  good  home  market  for 
wool.  His  factory  was  in  operation  in  1844, 
with  several  looms  running.  The  business 
was  continued  by  himself  or  under  leases 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Hinsdill  died  in 
1848,  and  his  "Grand  Rapids  Woolen  Fac- 
tory" was  afterward  purchased  by  Truman 
H.  Lyon,  who  continued  and  increased  the 
work,  making  besides  satinets,  cassimeres, 
flannels  and  other  cloths  of  very  good 
quality.  Mr.  Lyon  afterward  built  a  new 
factory,  into  which  he  moved  the  machinery 
in  1 85 1,  and  in  1853  disposed  of  the  busi- 
ness to  D.  P.  Nickerson,  who  soon  after- 
ward abandoned  it,  and  the  works  went  into 
other  hands.  Later,  several  other  parties 
tried  their  luck  at  cloth  making,  with  but 
indifferent  success;  among  them  John  E. 
Earle  &  Co.,   James  D.    Lyon,  J.  Edward 


Earle,  and  George  M.  Huntly;  the  facto- 
ries being  situated  on  or  near  the  east  side 
canal.  The  Earles  began  in  1867,  and  were 
in  the  business  about  seven  years.  Mr. 
Huntly  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1856,  and 
at  first  engaged  simply  in  wool  carding  and 
cloth  dressing,  but  in  the  following  year  put 
in  machinery  for  manufacturing  fulled  cloth 
and  flannels,  which  he  operated  until  about 
1868,  when  his  mills  were  burned.  These 
were  in  a  large  building  erected  by  him 
about  1865,  in  partnership  with  Allen  P. 
Collar,  Robert  Hilton  and  others,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  Erie  street. 

The  other  branch  of  wool  working — card- 
ing and  cloth  dressing — has  been  followed 
more  or  less  continuously  since  the  spring 
of  1844,  when,  immediately  after  the  start- 
ing of  the  Hinsdill  factory,  John  W.  Squier 
set  up  machinery  for  the  purpose,  in  what 
were  then  called  the  Kent  Mills,  between 
Canal  street  and  the  canal,  a  short  distance 
below  Bridge  street.  Mr.  Squier  operated 
with  but  moderate  success  for  only  a  few 
months,  and  then  disposed  of  his  machinery 
to  Stephen  Hinsdill.  Following  these  have 
been  engaged  in  the  wool  carding  and  cloth 
dressing  business,  Powers  &  Ball,  in  1854, 
S.  G.  Noyes,  in  1858,  Pew  Brothers  &  Co., 
in  1859,  the  Earles  and  James  D.  Lyon 
afterward,  Albert  Amsden  &  Son  from  1876 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  since  1880  Sam- 
uel G.  Stadon,  whose  establishment  has 
been  at  72  West  Bridge  street,  and  is  about 
all  that  remains  to  represent  what  in  the 
beginning  promised  to  develop  an  extensive 
manufacturing  interest.  The  Kent  Woolen 
Mills,  owned  by  John  E.  Earle,  were  burned 
January  1,  1873,  the  machinery  and  inner 
part  of  the  building  being  destroyed. 

TAILORING. 

The  sewing  machine  was  unknown  in  the 
days  when  this  city  was  young.   Nobody  had 
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then  dreamed  of  the  ingenious  apparatus 
which  was  to  supplant  the  needle  and  the 
deft  fingers  of  our  grandmothers,  and  nearly 
end  the  wearisome  stitch,  stitch,  stitch, 
which  absorbed  a  great  portion  of  their 
lives.  For  the  first  dozen  years  of  the 
town's  existence,  most  of  the  tailoring  in  the 
village  as  well  as  the  country  about  was 
done  in  the  households.  Ordinary  or  <  'every- 
day" clothing  was  oftener  than  otherwise 
the  product  of  the  fingers,  scissors  and 
needles  of  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the 
land,  than  of  the  professional  tailor's  art, 
and  the  garments  were  made  in  the  intervals 
of  cooking,  washing  and  house-cleaning,  or 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle  in  the  night 
time.  If  the  fits  were  not  always  neat  and 
smooth  and  close,  the  wear  was  such  as  is 
not  often  equaled  in  these  days  of  shoddy 
and  loop-stitch,  slop-shop  devices.  Tailors 
who  could  make  a  living  at  their  trade  in 
those  days  were  comparatively  few,  and 
dependent  chiefly  upon  those  who  could 
afford  to  wear  broadcloth  coats,  or  upon  an 
occasional  suit  for  a  minister  or  lawyer,  and 
now  and  then  a  wedding  outfit;  for  people 
who  lived  to  middle  age  then  had  the  habit 
of  marrying  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
their  lives,  if  not  as  often  as  is  the  fashion 
at  the  present  day. 

The  man  having  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  sit  "cross-legged  like  a  Turk"  upon 
the  tailor's  bench  in  Grand  Rapids,  back 
stitching  the  seams  of  coats,  vests  and  pan- 
taloons, was  Charles  H.  Taylor,  who  came 
here  in  1836,  and  worked  at  that  trade  for 
many  years.  Later,  in  political  life,  he  did 
some  very  good  work  for  his  country,  filling 
several  county  offices  with  credit  and  ability, 
and  at  one  time  was  Secretary  of  State 
(the  first  chosen  under  the  Constitution  of 

1850). 

Other  tailors  in  succession  during  the 
village  days  were  Harvey  K.  Rose  and 
William  A.  Blackney,  on  Kent  street,  and 
on  Monroe  street,  John  Mathison,  Justin 
M.  Stanly,  J.  C.  Lowell,  Benjamin  S. 
Hanchet,  Edward  S.  Marsh  and  James  W. 
Sligh.  Of  these,  Stanly,  Hanchet  and 
Marsh  are  yet  (1889)  living  amongst  us,  all 
retired  from  that  business  except  Stanly, 
who  is  one  of  the  clothing  firm  of  Stanly  & 
Schroeder,  on  Monroe  street.  Marsh  lives 
quietly  in  a  modest  home,  as  does  also 
Hanchet,   who  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 


the  river  transportation  business,    and   has 
besides  spent  some  years  in  mercantile  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  Mr.  Taylor  adver- 
tised: "The  rascally  tailors  charge  such 
outrageous  prices  for  making  clothes,  I  offer 
an  assortment  of  superior  ready-made  cloth- 
ing: Vests  from  $1  to  $3.50;  pants  from 
#1.75  to  $4;  coats  from  $2  to  $7."  Since 
the  coming  in  of  the  sewing  machine  era, 
practical  tailoring  with  the  needle  and  thim- 
ble has  been  superseded  largely,  though 
there  are  yet  hundreds  who  earn  a  living  in 
the  putting  together  of  garments  for  the 
manufacturing  houses,  doing  the  main  part 
of  the  work  by  the  machine  and  putting  on 
the  finishing  touches  with  a  needle.  This 
involves  a  crowding  out  of  small  tailor  shops, 
and  but  few  nowadays  are  able  to  live  by 
cutting  and  making  single  suits  to  order, 
direct  for  their  customers. 

About  forty  years  ago,  stores  for  the  sale 
of  ready  made  clothing  made  their  appear- 
ance, among  the  early  dealers  in  that  line 
being,  Julius  Houseman,  Lewis  Porter, 
Carlos  Burchard,  and  Porter  &  Sligh.  Since 
the  war  period,  a  considerable  number  of 
exclusive  clothing  houses  have  grown  up, 
some  of  them  to  establishments  in  size  and 
appointments  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 
Among  the  latter  are  those  of  Houseman, 
Donnally  &  Jones,  Leonard  Benjamins  and 
George  W.  Woodburn,  on  Monroe  street; 
the^  Tower  Clothing  Company,  corner  of 
Monroe  and  Pearl;  Levi's  Star  Clothing 
House,  and  the  Giant  Clothing  Company 
on  Canal  street,  and  T.  W.  Strahan,  West 
Bridge  street.  The  investment  or  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  is 
upward  of  $100,000,  yielding  an  annual 
product  of  about  twice  that  amount,  and 
giving  work  to  nearly  150  employes. 

The  Housemans,  Stanly  &  Schroeder  and 
E.  S.  Pierce  carried  on  for  something  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  what  might  be 
termed  a  wholesale  tailoring  business  (and 
a  few  others  were  in  the  trade  nearly  as 
long),  giving  work  to  a  large  number  of 
operatives,  of  both  sexes. 

JOSEPH  HOUSEMAN,  merchant,  was 
born  February  13,  1832,  at  Zeckendorf, 
District  of  Upper  Franconia,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Bavaria.  His  father  was  a  cotton 
manufacturer.  Joseph,  who  was  an  only 
son,    after  receiving  a  liberal  education  at 
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his  native  place,  followed  the  business  of 
his  father  for  some  years.  The  failure  of 
the  revolutionary  effort  of  1848  threw  a 
damper  upon  the  spirits  of  the  progressive 
young  men  of  Germany.  Having  lost  all 
hope  of  ever  realizing  in  the  Fatherland 
their  dreams  of  liberty,  many  ardent  and 
adventurous  youths  followed  the  example  of 
Carl  Schurz,  Franz  Sigel  and  others,  and, 
turning  their  eyes  westward,  sought  a  real- 
ization of  their  hopes  in  the  United  States. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  those, 
and  when  he  reached  his  majority  he  at 
once  bade  farewell  to  the  Fatherland. 
Arriving  in  this  country  in  July,  1853,  he 
came  immediately  to  Michigan,  where  his 
cousin,  Julius  Houseman,  had  preceded 
him.  In  1854  he  visited  Grand  Rapids, 
and  came  to  reside  at  this  place  permanently 
in  1857.  Here  in  that  year,  in  company 
with  Julius  Houseman,  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business,  in  which  he  has  remained 
almost  continuously,  and  is  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
in  the  extensive  clothing  establishment  of 
Houseman,  Donnally  &  Jones.  Mr.  House- 
man married,  September  21,  1858,  Hen- 
riette,  daughter  of  Abraham  Rose,  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Three  children  are  the  living  issue 
of  this  marriage — Maurice  M.,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Rutherford  &  Houseman;  Henry  L., 
with  his  father  in  business,  and  Helen,  who 
is  yet  attending  school.  Mr.  Houseman 
has  always  been  noted  for  his  love  for 
America  and  American  institutions;  trans- 
ferring to  free  America  the  affection  which 
his  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  could  not 
accord  to  his  native  land;  and  he  has  ever 
been  among  the  foremost  in  building  up  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  city  of  his 
home,  and  takes  an  honest  and  pardonable 
pride  in  calling  to  mind  his  share  in  the 
work  of  the  development  and  advancement 
of  Grand  Rapids.  In  public  affairs  and  in 
politics  Mr.  Houseman  has  always  exhibited 
a  warm  interest;  yet,  though  often  impor- 
tuned by  members  of  his  party,  has  uni- 
formly refused  nomination  for  public  office. 
But  in  non-political,  educational,  mercantile, 
business  and  social  affairs,  he  has  acceptably 
filled  and  still  holds  many  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  The  more  prominent  of  these  at 
present  are:  Member  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Director  of  the  Grand  Rapids  National 
Bank,  President  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Build- 
ing,   Loan    and    Homestead    Association, 


Director  in  the  Valley  City  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  Director  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Division  Street  Gravel  Road  Com- 
pany, Trustee  of  Temple  Emanuel,  and 
Trustee  of  Grand  Rapids  Lodge  238,  I.  O. 
B.  B.  These  trusts  and  responsibilities 
involve  the  performance  of  many  and  vari- 
ous duties,  besides  giving  strict  personal 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  large 
business  interests.  Affable,  modest  and 
unassuming,  Mr.  Houseman  prefers  to  be 
judged  by  his  record  rather  than  the  lauda- 
tions of  interested  or  disinterested  parties; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  at  the  present  stage 
of  his  career  to  give  voice  to  the  general 
expression  of  esteem,  and  the  hope  that  the 
coming  years  may  fitly  crown  the  life-work 
thus  far  so  well  modeled. 

MILLINERY. 

Among  the  women  or  girls  of  most  fami- 
lies, when  this  town  was  started,  were  some 
who  were  handy  with  the  needle  and  scis- 
sors, and  without  the  Paris  fashions  they 
managed  to  be  neatly  and  becomingly  clad. 
But  in  a  few  years  there  was  room  for  milli- 
nery as  an  art  and  a  trade.  .  In  the  fall  of 
1838  Mrs.  Phoebe  Cramond  (afterward  Mrs. 
Leonard  Terry),  came  to  the  place  with  her 
brother,  Howard  Jennings,  and  opened  a 
milliner  shop  over  the  store  at  the  corner 
of  Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets,  where  now  is 
Wilson's  drug  store.  Her  first  customer 
was  Mrs.  Myron  Hinsdill.  A  few  years 
later  Mrs.  Alice  Twamley  started  a  shop  in 
a  small  wood  building  on  Crescent  avenue, 
abouf  where  now  is  the  east  end  of  the 
Grinnell  block.  In  June,  1845,  she  was 
burned  out  there,  suffering  a  total  loss  of 
everything  except  the  clothes  in  which  she 
and  her  children  escaped  from  the  flames. 
Kind  neighbors  quickly  found  her  a  roof 
and  wherewith  to  begin  anew.  Hers  is  an 
example  of  marked  success  in  the  millinery 
line.  After  two  or  three  removes  she  estab- 
lished a  permanent  and  profitable  business 
on  premises  which  she  had  purchased  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Canal  and  Lyon  streets, 
fronting  the  former.  Here  again  she  was 
tried  by  fire,  but  this  time  had  accumulated 
some  means,  and  erected  a  three-story  brick 
block.  This  last  also  was  burned  May  1, 
1866,  but  the  indomitable  woman,  who,  by 
twenty  years  of  close  application  and  labor, 
and  careful  saving,  had  worked  her  way 
from  the  verge  of  poverty  to  the  ownership 
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of  a  fine  property,  was  again  equal  to  the 
crisis,  and  rebuilt,  this  time  a  four-story 
block  with  the  later  improvements,  which 
she  subsequently  extended  to  Kent  alley. 
It  is  a  success  well  earned,  by  steady  indus- 
try and  shrewdness  and  persistence;  an 
example  of  woman's  capacity  and  ability  in 
business  life. 

Among  others  during  the  earlier  days  in 
the  avocation  of  millinery  and  dressmaking, 
carrying  on  shops  and  employing  assistants, 
were:  Mrs.  E.  Pierson  in  1850;  Mrs.  C. 
Sowden,  Mrs.  Sarah  Sholz,  and  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Woodward,  prior  to  1859.  The  demand 
and  the  workers  to  supply  it  increased  rap- 
idly after  the  war  period.  In  1873  there 
were  at  least  three  dozen  shops  contributing 
to  the  comfort  and  adprnment  of  the  ladies 
of  the  city,  and  the  region  about.  Mrs.  S. 
J.  Sarsfield,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Antrim,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Buckley,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Canfield,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Edgecomb,  Eliza  Hall,  Mrs.  Richard  Worm, 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Ketchum,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Stowe  and 
Mrs.  Rose  Coldren  were  then  carrying  on 
the  trade,  and  John  C.  Kendall  &  Co.  were 
manufacturing  millinery  on  a  large  scale  in 
connection  with  their  mercantile  business. 
And  from  sixteen  upward  in  number  have 
been  these  busy  establishments  ever  since, 
giving  employment  to  a  multitude  of  nimble 
fingers  in  their  art  of  skill  and  taste.  Some 
of  those  above  mentioned  are  yet  in  the 
trade;  and  some  of  the  later  ones  are  (in 
1888),  Adams  &  Co.,  R.  H.  Brennen,  Deni- 
son  &  Wright,  the  Neal  Sisters,  and  Miss 
Anna  Minton,  on  Monroe;  Mrs.  Elise  Bien- 
emann,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Reynolds,  Sarah  Wood, 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Worfel,  on  Canal;  Theo- 
dore Schultze  on  Ottawa;  Mrs.  H.  Rich,  on 
N.  Front;  Mrs.  Sophia  Winter  on  Broad- 
way, and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Vincent  and  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Runyan  on  South  Division  street. 

DRESSMAKING. 

In  the  art  of  dress  making  the  ladies  of 
the  city  have  been  well  supplied.  From 
about  half  a  dozen  dressmakers  in  1856  the 
number  has  increased  to  115  and  upward. 
In  this  trade  it  is  useless  to  attempt  particu- 
larization  by  names.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  are  fully  equal  in  taste,  skill  and 
expertness  by  comparison  to  those  of  any 
other  community.  Judging  from  their 
number,  the  fact  is  self-evident  that  they 
afford  means  of  livelihood  to  a  great  many 
families.      And  no  department  of  the  pro- 


ductive arts  is  more  necessary  and  useful 
than  this  of  clothing  for  one-half  the  people. 
That  the  ladies  of  Grand  Rapids  have  no 
superiors  in  matters  of  taste  and  economy 
in  dress  and  personal  adornment  the  proof 
is  abundant  in  their  households  and  on 
every  street. 

SHIRTS    AND    UNDERWEAR. 

In  the  days  when  the  thimble,  needle  and 
thread  and  scissors  constituted  the  sewing 
machinery,  shirt  making  as  a  specialty  was 
a  trade  very  seldom  followed.  Many  old 
people  remember  when  their  mothers,  wives 
or  sisters,  stitch  by  stitch,  and  often  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  made  shirts  for 
the  family,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  one 
for  a  neighbor,  of  cotton,  tow  cloth,  or 
coarse  flannel;  the  latter  two  often  woven 
also  by  the  same  hands.  The  invention  of 
the  sewing  machine  revolutionized  this,  and 
tended  to  concentrate  in  fewer  hands  what 
was  before  almost  as  much  everybody's 
work  as  washing  dishes.  The  making  of 
shirts  as  a  business  specialty  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury old.  Leonard  C.  Remington  operated 
a  small  factory,  near  the  foot  of  Monroe 
street  in  1867.  In  1875  he  had  removed  to 
the  Arcade.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
succeeded  by  Ball  &  Baxter  (Orson  A.  Ball 
and  Alfred  Baxter),  who  transferred  the 
business  to  Monroe  street.  Soon  afterward 
the  firm  of  Gardiner  &  Baxter,  now  at  55 
Monroe  street,  was  formed.  They  are 
apparently  doing  a  brisk  and  profitable  trade. 

S.  F.  Kinsey,  at  No.  8  Pearl  street,  has 
been  in  the  business  several  years,  and  gives 
employment  to  thirty  hands,  turning  out 
about  350  shirts  a  week,  amounting  to  about 
$29,000  a  year. 

Wm.  M.  Clark,  3  Pearl  street,  has  seven- 
teen employes  and  turns  out  an  annual 
product  of  about  $13,000. 

WATCHES    AND    JEWELRY. 

Aaron  Dikeman  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1837,  and  opened  the  first  watch  and  jew- 
elry shop  in  this  State,  west  of  Ann  Arbor. 
His  place  of  business  was  for  many  years  on 
Monroe  street,  from  which  he  moved  to 
Canal  street,  and  later  in  life  he  built  the 
brick  block  now  occupied  as  a  jewelry  store 
by  his  son,  Edmund  B.  Dikeman.  In  1846, 
Vernon  Shaw,  clock  and  watch-maker, 
opened  a  shop  on  Monroe  street,  which  he 
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operated  for  a  few  years.  Wright  L.  Coffin- 
berry  came  in  1846,  and  started  a  watch  and 
clock  -  making  establishment  on  Monroe 
street  near  the  head  of  Waterloo.  He  was 
also  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  but  car- 
ried on  his  trade  of  watch-making  intermit- 
tingly  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  on 
Monroe  and  Canal  streets.  Lysander  Hill 
early  in  1852  opened  a  jewelry  and  watch 
repairing  shop,  which  he  operated  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

In  1850,  William  Preusser,  a  fine  work- 
man at  the  trade,  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
from  Detroit,  and  started  a  jewelry  and  clock 
and  watch-making  establishment  in  a  wooden 
building  where  Luce's  block  now  stands. 
After  three  or  four  years  he  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  turning  the  establishment  over 
to  his  son,  Albert  Preusser,  who  continued 
in  the  craft,  and  has  been  for  some  thirty- 
five  years  a  prominent  jeweler,  located  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  near  the  foot  of  Mon- 
roe street  on  the  north  side,  where  he  has 
worked  up  a  very  handsome  trade. 

Other  jewelers  here  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  more,  practical  workers  at  the  trade, 
were  Charles  E.'Bolza,  H.  Brinsmaid,  and 
N.  T.  Butler.  In  later  years  have  come  in 
Samuel  D.  Parks,  George  Canfield,  Joseph 
C.  Herkner,  Edward  J.  Hervey,  Antone 
Zierlyn,  Joseph  Eikhoff,  Elon  G.  Eaton, 
William  Pulte,  J.  F.  Homan,  Herman 
Yentsch,  Fred  C.  Steglich,  and  several 
others  with  small  shops.  The  jewelry  busi- 
ness constitutes  a  trade  of  goodly  propor- 
tions and  profits  in  Grand  Rapids,  with  a 
number  of  large  and  finely  stocked  stores. 

CARRIAGE    AND    HOUSE    PAINTING    AND 
DECORATING. 

Painting,  glazing  and  paper-hanging  and 
decorating  are  closely  connected  industries. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  pioneer  people 
could  afford  an  outlay  much  beyond  a  medium 
sized  windowr  with  small  panes,  in  the  glaz- 
ing line,  and  cheap,  plain  painting  was  the 
next  luxury  in  which  they  indulged.  But  in 
a  few  years  after  the  settlement  here,  some 
of  the  more  forward  ones  began  to  "put  on 
style"  and  live  in  painted  houses.  In  the 
spring  of  1837,  in  the  first  newspaper  issued 
here,  John  Beach  advertised  himself  as  a 
"house,  sign,  carriage  and  ornamental 
painter,  imitator  of  woods  of  every  descrip- 
tion, paper-hanger  and  glazier."  His  shop 
was  at  the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  in  the  sec- 


ond story  of  Morrison's  building,  and  he 
was  then,  doubtless,  able  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  the  painting  line, 
when  there  were  not  probably  more  than 
fifty  houses  worth  painting  within  ten  miles. 
But  to  his  brush  was  added  that  of  Loren 
M.  Page,  who  came  to  town  the  previous 
fall,  and  worked  at  painting,  paper-hanging 
and  glazing  for  fifty  years,  the  longest  steady 
service  of  the  kind  performed  by  any  man 
in  Grand  Rapids.  After  these  two  came  in 
the  village  days  James  T.  Finney,  Henry 
Turtle,  James  Patterson,  John  O'Keefe,  M. 
A.  Colin,  William  H.  Dickinson,  Cyrus  C. 
Bemis,  Horace  McClure,  Julius  N.  Deven- 
dorf,  Thomas  W.  Porter,  and  two  or  three 
others.  One  plain  piece  of  work  done  by 
Mr.  Page,  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning 
here.  When,  about  1851,  Louis  Campau 
built  a  lookout  or  observatory  on  his  house, 
on  Fulton  street  hill,  and  was  about  finishing 
it,  he  said:  "I  am  pretty  rich.  I  shall  paper 
this  room  with  money.  Here  is  the  money. " 
He  brought  forward  a  stack  of  unsigned 
bills  of  the  People's  Bank,  and  with  these 
Mr.  Page  papered  the  room.  They  were 
still  on  the  walls  when,  a  few  years  since, 
the  house  was  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
more  pretentious  modern  dwelling.  As  the 
town  has  grown,  so  have  the  painters  and 
decorators  increased  in  number,  and  pro- 
gressed in  the  excellence  of  their  work,  and 
there  is  probably  no  city  in  the  Union 
adorned  in  handsomer  style  or  better  taste 
by  their  art  than  is  Grand  Rapids.  It  is 
needless  to  undertake  to  give  names  and 
locations  of  those  at  present  engaged  in 
these  industries.  They  are  scores,  and  the 
labor  of  their  hands  and  brains  gives  sub- 
sistence to  a  large  number  of  people. 

LIME    AND    CEMENT. 

Grand  Rapids  is  fortunate  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  its  resources  for  develop- 
ment and  growth  are  either  within  its  borders 
or  close  at  hand.  Lime  is  an  article  essen- 
tial in  building,  and  of  this  the  home  pro- 
duction is  unexcelled.  The  limestone  here 
is  of  the  best  quality  and  inexhaustible  in 
quantity.  The  first  limekiln  here  was  built 
and  operated  by  William  McCausland,  in 
1834.  ^  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  below 
the  Campau  trading  post,  near  the  foot  of 
Huron  street.  James  McCrath  and  brother, 
for  the  Kent  Company  or  Lyon  &  Sargeant, 
in  1835,  built  two  kilns  near  the  head  of  the 
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rapids,  on  the  West  Side  not  far  from  where 
Fifth  street  comes  to  the  river.  The  third 
limekiln  was  set  up  by  William  Morman, 
by  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  between 
Eighth  and  Tenth  streets,  on  land  which  in 
1888  he  sold  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Veneer 
Works  Company.  Another  kiln  was  built 
by  James  and  Ebenezer  Davis,  near  the 
junction  of  Leonard  and  Front  streets,  West 
Side,  at  an  early  day.  John  Berry  made 
and  sold  lime  in  1845.  His  kiln  was  a  short 
distance  above  Bridge  street,  East  Side.  In 
1855  Horatio  Brooks  was  operating  a  "per- 
petual lime  burner"  near  the  head  of  the 
rapids,  East  Side.  In  1859  Warren  H. 
and  G.  R.  Congdon  were  in  the  business, 
their  places  of  manufacture  being  on  the 
West  Side,  and  from  that  time  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  Morman  &  Hill  (John  Hill), 
and  Congdon  &  Company,  were  the  princi- 
pal lime  makers  of  the  town,  the  production 
in  1873  reaching  upward  of  20,000  barrels 
per  annum.  William  Morman  stuck  to  the 
business  half  a  century,  and  his  son  Samuel 
A.  is  his  successor  in  the  trade,  dealing 
also  in  sewer  pipe,  fire  and  well  brick, 
cement,  stucco  and  mason's  supplies,  at  the 
old  stand,  69  Canal  street. 

S.  G.  Ketcham,  West  Bridge  street,  is 
also  a  dealer  in  lime  and  cement. 

BRICK,    TILE    AND    SEWER    PIPE. 

In  1834,  John  Davis  began  making  brick 
in  a  moderate  way  at  or  near  where  is  now 
the  corner  of  Oakes  and  Division  streets. 
He  put  up  and  burned  one  or  two  kilns  in 
that  and  the  following  year;  but  soon  aban- 
doned the  business.  There  is  no  account 
of  any  other  effort  at  brick  making  during 
the  first  three  years  after  the  settlement  of 
this  town. 

Solomon  Withey  was  the  next  brick- 
maker  here.  Coming  in  1836,  he  found  by 
the  point  of  the  nill  at  the  corner  of  Ionia 
and  Coldbrook  streets,  a  bed  of  clay  which 
he  thought  suitable  for  brick.  He  built  and 
burned  a  small  kiln  there.  The  first  use 
made  of  them  was  for  a  chimney  in  the 
house  of  George  Coggeshall,  now  a  part  of 
the  Hempel  House,  just  east  of  the  Bridge 
Street  House.  William  C.  Davidson  began 
the  building  of  the  chimney  from  the  base- 
ment. He  had  nearly  reached  the  roof 
when  a  heavy  rain-storm  came  in  the  night 
and  gave  the  structure  a  pretty  thorough 
drenching.      As  the  event  proved,  the  clay 


of  which  the  brick  were  made  carried  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  limestone,  of  which 
the  burning  made  lime  just  in  right  condi- 
tion for  slaking.  The  next  morning  the 
chimney  was  found  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar,  the  lime  having  burst  the 
brick.  The  loss  of  that  kiln  was  quite  a  set- 
back to  the  infant  industry  and  Mr.  Withey's 
expectations.  Shortly  afterward  his  son, 
Orison  A.  Withey,  found  better  clay 
and  opened  another  bank  on  Division  street 
near  Oakes,  and  started  the  business  anew. 
It  was  there  that  the  brick  were  made  for 
many  of  the  earlier  dwellings,  and  for  Irving 
Hall,  the  first  brick  block  on  Monroe  street. 
He  carried  on  the  business  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  then  removed  to  near 
Bridge  street,  east  of  the  hill,  where  he 
opened  a  yard  which  he  afterward  sold  to 
David  L.  Stiven. 

After  Mr.  Withey,  came  Simeon  L.  Bald- 
win and  established  a  brickyard  east  of  the 
junction  between  Fulton  street  and  Lake 
avenue,  where  he,  at  first  for  many  years  in 
partnership  with  David  Seymour  and  since 
by  himself,  has  carried  on  a  large  and  profit- 
able business  in  brick  manufacture  to  the 
present  time.  Henry  B.  Holbrook  and 
Charles  Barclay  also  made  brick  in  that 
vicinity  about  thirty  years  ago. 

With  the  large  amount  of  building  done 
here,  brick- making  has  had  a  correspond- 
ing growth.  Among  later  makers  were 
D.  L.  Stiven  and  Charles  A.  Robinson,  at 
the  east  end  of  Bridge  and  Lyon  streets, 
and  Klaason,  Overbeck  &  DeHeus,  at  the 
east  city  line  on  Fulton  street  shortly  after 
the  war.  Stiven,  Brown  &  Clark,  S.  L. 
Baldwin,  Brown  &  Clark,  Grand  Rapids 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Hobart  Sprague,  and 
Brown,  Clark  &  Co.,  are  the  names  in  suc- 
cession of  individuals  and  firms  that  have 
been  engaged  in  this  business  since  1867. 
In  has  grown  to  an  interest,  including  tile 
making,  representing  upward  of  $140,000 
capital,  and  yielding  an  output  of  some 
$80,000  annually. 

David  L.  Stiven  introduced  steam  brick 
machines  about  1867-68,  and  others  quickly 
followed  in  using  them.  But  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  brick  was  not  established 
upon  a  sure  and  profitable  basis  without 
struggle  and  toil  lasting  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  Our  fine  brick  blocks  now 
testify  to  its  success,  but  a  narrative  of  the 
experiences    of    Baldwin    and    Stiven    and 
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their  colaborers,  if  related  in  full  by  them, 
would  be  a  long  story.  As  long  ago  as 
1873  the  consumption  of  brick  in  this  city 
reached  upward  of  20,000,000  in  a  single 
season. 

Manufacturers  of  brick  and  tile  in  1888: 
S.  L.  Baldwin,  head  of  Fountain  street; 
Brown,  Clark  &  Co.,  East  street,  between 
Lyon  and  Bridge;  Hobart  Sprague,  corner 
of  Diamond  and  Lyon  streets. 

SIMEON  L.  BALDWIN  was  born  at 
Canterbury,  Connecticut,  April  4,  1821. 
His  family  ancestors  were  from  England, 
and  settled  in  New  England  in  1636.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  near  his 
birthplace,  where  he  attended  the  district 
school  common  to  those  times  about  four 
and  a  half  months  in  a  year.  That  in  addi- 
tion to  the  short  summer  terms  of  his  child- 
hood years,  where  the  smaller  scholars  were 
taught  the  primary  studies,  comprised  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  early  educational 
advantages.  In  1840  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  Norwich,  Ct.,  where,  like  most 
young  men  of  that  period,  he  worked  by 
the  month.  Having  earned  enough  to  give 
him  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  "high 
schools"  which  that  town  afforded,  he  occu- 
pied his  time  until  1844,  alternately  in  work- 
ing, attending  school  and  teaching  in  the 
district  schools  of  that  vicinity.  In  the 
latter  year  he  made  arrangements  with  D.  W. 
Coit,  a  gentleman  having  large  property  inter- 
ests in  and  about  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to 
"go  west"  and  attend  to  Mr.  Coif  s  business 
here.  Accordingly  Mr.  Baldwin  left  Nor- 
wich in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  arrived 
at  Grand  Rapids  August  11,  1844.  He 
remained  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Mr. 
Coit  until  1848,  when  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  spending  his  time  between 
lumbering  and  farming  until  1852,  in  which 
year,  with  his  brother-in-law,  David  Sey- 
mour, he  started  in  brick-making,  on  the 
gore  between  Fulton  street  and  Lake  avenue; 
they  having  jointly  purchased  the  property 
and  moved  there  in  1851,  where  Mr.  Bald- 
win has  since  resided.  Under  the  style  of 
Seymour  &  Baldwin  the  company  continued 
until  1863,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Seymour,  Mr.  Baldwin  purchased  and 
assumed  the  entire  business,  and  has  carried 
it  on  since.  During  their  first  year  the  firm 
manufactured  about  300,000  brick;  but  the 
trade  (the  works  being  now  at  the  east  end 
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of  Fountain  street,  just  outside  the  city)  has 
so  increased  that  the  output  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  from  5,000,- 
000  to  6,000,000  yearly.  At  the  April 
election  in  1865  Mr.  Baldwin  was  chosen 
Alderman  for  the  Third  Ward,  was  re-elected 
in  1867  and  again  in  1869,  and  thus  held  the 
office  for  three  terms  or  six  consecutive 
years;  then  again  in  1872  was  elected  for 
another  term  of  two  years.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  a  Representative  from  the  city  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  served  the  regular 
term  of  two  years  following.  In  1879  he 
was  chosen,  Supervisor  of  his  ward  by  a 
handsome  majority  over  a  popular  compet- 
itor who  had  served  several  years.  To  this 
office  he  was  re-elected  until  he  held  it  five 
consecutive  years,  and  was  nominated  for  a 
sixth  term,  but  declined  to  run  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  private  business.  He 
then  remained  in  private  life  until  1888, 
when  he  was  again  elected  Alderman  of  the 
Third  Ward  by  a  majority  of  215  over  a 
competitor  who  had  received  a  majority  of 
44  for  the  preceding  term.  His  public  ser- 
vice has  therefore  amounted  to  ten  years  as 
Alderman,  two  years  as  Member  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  five  years  as  Supervisor — in  all 
seventeen  years.  He  has  in  official  life 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his.  constituents, 
as  capable,  honest  and  conscientiously  faith- 
ful to  the  trusts  reposed  in  him.  Mr.  Bald- 
win married  Nov.  26,  1873,  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  Canada,  Susan  Nicholson  of  that 
place.  Politically,  in  early  life  he  was  a 
Whig,  and  has  been  a  stanch  Republican 
since  the  organization  of  that  party.  Pub- 
lic spirited  and  progressive  in  feeling  and 
action,  kind  and  liberal  in  domestic  life,  in 
all  ways  a  model  citizen,  he  has  the  fullest 
respect  and  good  will  in  this  community,  of 
whicK  he  has  been  forty-five  years  a  resi- 
dent. 

MARBLE STONE    CUTTING. 

Daniel  S.  T.  Weller  in  1848  brought  into 
the  village  a  small  stock  of  Vermont  marble, 
and  opened  a  shop  near  the  foot  of  Monroe 
street,  for  the  manufacture  of  grave  stones, 
monuments,  table  tops,  mantels,  and  other 
similar  work  pertaining  to  the  marble  cut- 
ter's trade.  The  demand  at  that  time  was 
small,  and  only  for  the  plainest  and  simplest 
of  work,  orders  for  elaborate  carving  being 
very  rare;  but,  being  the  first,  and  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  then  in  the  place,  this  shop 
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furnished  fairly  remunerative  employment 
for  two  or  three  workmen.  The  first 
journeyman  there  was  Dudley  Handley, 
who  worked  at  the  trade  in  the  city  for 
several  years.  In  1855  William  Laraway 
opened  a  second  shop  on  Monroe  street, 
and  the  two  side  by  side  found  paying 
business.  The  panic  of  1857  proved  embar- 
rassing to  this  trade  as  well  as  many  others, 
and  not  much  advance  was  made  until  after 
the  war.  Subsequently  John  P.  Fisk 
became  a  partner  with  Laraway,  and  in 
turn  sold  out  to  Herman  W.  Liesveld,  and 
the  firm  of  Laraway  &  Co.  operated  for 
some  years  on  Monroe  street  between 
Ottawa  and  Ionia.  About  1870  the  partner- 
ship was  dissolved,  and  Liesveld  with  his 
brother,  started  a  new  shop  on  the  east  side 
of  Division  street,  a  short  distance  south  of 
Fulton;  Laraway  removing  his  plant  to 
near  Fisk's  Lake.  Soon  after  this,  John 
M.  and  Henry  C.  Ramsey  established  mar- 
ble works,  under  the  firm  name  of  Ramsey 
&  Son,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Campau 
streets,  putting  in  steam  machinery,  and 
carrying  on  there  for  several  years  quite  an 
extensive  business.  Later  workers  in  the 
marble  trade  have  been:  Charles  Schmidt  & 
Brothers,  West  Fulton  and  Straight  streets; 
Miles  H.  Witeman,  Pearl  street;  A.  R. 
Gibson,  South  Division  street;  Alexander 
Matheson,  with  Granite  Works  on  Almy 
street;  Albert  L.  Russell,  Fourth  and  West 
Bridge  street,  and  Charles  Spencer,  North 
Front  street.  The  marble  and  granite 
works  of  Mr.  Matheson  are  extensive  and 
include  stone  sawing  by  steam  power 
machinery.  They  were  situated  at  91  to 
101  Almy  street;  but  he  has  lately  removed 
to  the  east  side  of  Division,  near  Island 
street. 

ALEXANDER  MATHESON  was  born 
in  Scotland,  August  12,  1833.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  came  to  America,  stopping 
about  a  year  in  Canada,  and  going  to  Detroit 
in  1854.  There  he  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  and  afterward  that  of  marble  and 
granite  stone  cutting,  at  Woodstock,  Can- 
ada. September  15,  1864,  he  married 
Jennie  Johnston,  a  native  of  Woodstock. 
In  1873  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  two 
years  later  moved  his  family  here.  At  that 
time  he  established  his  stone- cutting  works 
on  Almy  street  near  the  Union  Depot,  which 
he    operated    with    a    good    business    until 


1889,  when  the  ground  was  taken  for  rail- 
road uses,  and  he  removed  to  the  east  side 
of  Division  street  a  little  south  of  Island. 
Mr.  Matheson  supplied  the  stone  for  the 
Government  Building  basement  in  1876, 
also  for  the  sidewalk  and  coping  there- 
about. He  has  also  furnished  the  cut  stone 
for  several  other  buildings,  dwelling  houses 
and  sidewalks.  In  religious  affiliation  Mr. 
Matheson  and  wife  are  attached  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  family  have  a 
pleasant  home  and  surroundings  on  Center 
street. 

Charles  Schmidt  &  Brothers  are  still 
doing  a  thriving  business  at  93  Canal  street, 
where  they  have  their  office  and  salesroom, 
and  they  have  a  factory  and  polishing  mill 
at  the  West  Fulton  and  Straight  street 
corner,  for  working  granite. 

Anton  Hirth,  by  the  railroad,  near  the 
jail,  for  ten  years  or  more  has  carried  on 
stone-cutting  and  done  a  thrifty  business, 
using  steam  power. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  city  five  mar- 
ble and  granite  working  factories,  giving 
steady  work  to  nearly  fifty  employes,  and 
with  an  aggregate  investment  of  some  $40,  - 
000,  turning  off  a  product  of  upward  of 
$  1 00, 000  annually. 

POTTERY. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  pottery  has 
been  carried  on  in  Grand  Rapids  for  thirty 
years,  it  has  never  grown  beyond  very  small 
limits,  as  the  clay  found  in  the  district  is 
only  suitable  for  coarse  wares. 

About  1845  Christopher  Culp  established 
a  small  pottery  near  the  corner  of  Sheldon 
and  Cherry  streets,  where  he  made  milk 
pans  and  other  brown  earthern  ware  for  two 
or  three  years. 

David  L.  Stiven,  who  had  a  brick- 
yard near  the  Fulton  street  cemetery,  was 
the  next  to  make  pottery.  Setting  up  a 
plant  near  the  west  end  of  Pearl  street 
bridge,  in  1857,  he  used  clay  from  the  bed 
where  he  made  brick,  and  produced  the  first 
drain  tile  made  here,  also  flower  pots  and 
stands,  stove  pipe  tubes,  and  some  glazed 
articles,  which  were  on  sale  in  the  stores 
and  pronounced  equal  to  any  imported. 
In  ,1859  Mr.  Stiven  took  as  partner  Samuel 
Davis,  who,  after  several  changes  in  the 
firm,  acquired  the  sole  interest,  and  about 
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1872  transferred  the  pottery  part  of  his 
business  to  515  East  Bridge  street.  In 
1874,  Mr.  Davis  engaged  John  Lipzinski  as 
manager,  taking  him  as  partner  two  years 
later,  and  eventually  giving  up  the  business 
entirely  to  him.  This  establishment,  and 
that  of  Michael  Doyle  close  by,  the  only 
potteries  now  in  Grand  Rapids,  turn  out 
annually  from  350,000  to  400,000  pieces, 
consisting  of  flower  pots  and  stands,  jugs, 
cooking  pans  and  various  household  uten- 
,  sils;  and  lately  some  tasteful  shapes  in  vases 
and  flower  pans  for  decoration  by  amateur 
artists,  have  also  been  produced.  The  busi- 
ness gives  employment  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
workmen,  and  with  a  capital  of  about  $6,000 
turns  out  a  product  amounting  to  near 
$18,000  annually. 

The  manufacture  of  drain  tile,  in  which 
Mr.  Stiven  was  the  first  adventurer  here, 
has  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
pottery  business,  and  has  also  been  carried 
on  to  some  extent  by  other  parties. 

SALERATUS. 

The  manufacture  of  potash  was  an  early 
industry  here.  In  1842  D.  W.  Shoemaker 
&  Co.  advertised  for  ashes  for  this  use,  and 
in  1843  Amos  Roberts,  who  had  an  ashery 
on  the  river  bank  a  little  above  Pearl  street, 
was  offering  ten  cents  a  bushel  for  good 
house  ashes,  and  eight  cents  for  field  ashes. 
The  Roberts  factory  was  kept  running  for 
several  years.  In  1847  Sterling  &  Dugan 
began  buying  black  salts,  and  in  1848  John 
Clancy  and  brother  (William)  were  offering 
to  pay  "the  highest  price  for  200  tons  of 
black  salts."  These  people  were  making 
pearlash  and  saleratus.  This  business 
has  been  continued  intermittently,  by  vari- 
ous parties,  but  not  very  extensively,  nearly 
to  the  present  day.  In  1878  Henry  S. 
Smith  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Kent  and 
Newberry  streets,  were  manufacturing  sale- 
ratus for  the  trade,  and  this  establishment 
was  kept  going  several  years.  In  1882 
David  S.  Randolph  had  a  soda  and  salera- 
tus factory  on  Front  street  above  Sixth; 
David  Lankester  made  potash  on  North 
Canal  street  near  the  city  limits,  and  the 
Oriole  Manufacturing  Company  at  42  West 
Bridge  street  were  producing  baking  pow- 
der. At  this  date  also,  and  for  some  years 
after,  the  Arctic  Manufacturing  Company  at 
20  Lyon  street  (Charles  W.  Jennings  and 
Walter  A.  Smith),  were  in  the  baking  pow- 


der business,  and  in  1887  the  Wolverine 
Spice  Company  had  a  similar  factory  on 
Court  street. 

Henry  S.  Smith  probably  led  all  local 
manufacturers  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
saleratus.  "Smith's  Saleratus"  came  to  be 
well  known  and  in  brisk  demand  throughout 
this  and  adjacent  States,  and  that  branch  of 
his  business  was  not  only  large  but  profit- 
able. 

SOAP    AND    CANDLES. 

Oliver  Taylor  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if 
not  the  first,  of  those  who  made  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  candles  and  glue  a  regu- 
lar business.  He  had  a  small  factory  for 
several  years  on  South  Division  street,  near 
Oakes.  In  1847-48  Sterling  &  Dugan  were 
engaged  in  the  same  business  on  Division, 
a  short  distance  south  of  Fulton  street.  For 
many  years  a  factory  was  kept  running  at 
the  corner  of  Island  and  Sheldon  streets, 
by  Henry  Bremer,  who  came  here  in  1850 
and  engaged  in  the  soap  and  candle  indus- 
try, and  in  1856  built  a  stone  factory  near 
the  corner  of  Ionia  and  Fairbanks  streets, 
which  about  two  years  later  was  purchased 
by  Henry  S.  Smith  and  Thomas  P.  Gallup. 
In  1865  Hiram  C.  Goodrich  was  in  the  busi- 
ness on  Barclay  street.  Talford  &  Good- 
rich (William  D.  Talford  and  Hiram  C. 
Goodrich)  soon  after,  about  1867,  accupied 
the  stone  factory  just  mentioned,  where 
they  continued  the  soap  and  candle  indus- 
try, with  a  good  trade,  for  twenty  years, 
and  but  recently  retired  therefrom.  Mean- 
time a  considerable  number  of  other  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  have  been  operated — 
among  them  those  of  Brogger  &  Pulte,  in 
1873-74,  on  Jefferson  street;  of  Brogger  & 
Weiden,  1876,  on  Walker  avenue,  west  of 
the  city  line;  in  1878,  the  Valley  City  Soap 
Company  on  Front  street,  south  of  Fulton, 
and  Samuel  White  on  Walker  avenue;  in 
1880  and  since,  Hubert  Weiden  at  89  Almy 
street,  dealer  also  in  hides  and  tallow.  Of 
late  the  candle  making  business  seems  to 
have  nearly  or  quite  gone  out  of  fashion; 
the  days  of  oleomargarine  have  probably 
given  a  more  profitable  use  for  tallow.  But 
the  potash  and  soap  industries  are  yielding 
products  valued  at  about  $75,000  annually, 
with  $37,000  of  invested  capital,  employing 
about  twenty  hands.  The  New  Grand 
Rapids  Soap  Company,  for  the  manufacture 
of  domestic  and  toilet  soaps,  have  a  factory 
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at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Hilton 
streets,  with  an  output  of  some  1,000  boxes 
per  month,  selling  to  the  jobbing  trade. 
The  corporation  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  $50,000.  Officers:  W.  R.  Shelby, 
President;  W.  H.  Cooper,  Vice  President; 
Wm.  J.  Stuart,  Secretary;  Wm.  B.  Love- 
land,  Treasurer. 

BAKERIES. 

In  1838  a  baker's  oven  was  built  by  a  man 
named  Haskins,  on  Monroe  street,  opposite 
Waterloo,  and  William  Rust  baked  bread 
and  crackers  there  for  the  hungry  villagers. 
William  McConnell,  in  1844,  established  a 
bakery  in  the  rear  basement  of  the  Faneuil 
Hall  building,  corner  of  Monroe  and  Wat- 
erloo. He  soon  removed  toward  the  foot  of 
Monroe  street,  and  again  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  to  the  basement  of  Irving  Hall,  then 
just  erected.  Early  in  1845  Robert  S. 
Parks  opened  a  bakery  in  Faneuil  Hall 
block  and  named  it  "Headquarters."  Wil- 
liam Parks  was  baker  there.  This  estab- 
lishment was  soon  afterward  removed  to 
Monroe  street,  just  above  Irving  Hall,  where 
O.  C.  House  was  the  baker,  and  in  1846, 
M.  W.  Jeffords  was  associated  with  him. 
This  bakery  subsequently  passed  into  the 
hands  of  William  S.  Gunn,  from  him  to 
William  Fulton,  in  1852,  and  was  afterward 
carried  on  for  a  time  by  Jefferson  Carson. 
(The  outfit  of  the  "Headquarters"  has  been 
removed  recently  up  Monroe  to  near  Divis- 
ion street,  where  Lyman  E.  Patten  is  the 
operator).  About  1848,  and  for  a  few  years 
following,  the  bakery  started  by  McConnell 
was  operated  by  John  Habenstreittenger. 
In  1852,  Parker  &  Town  had  a  bakery  on 
Canal  street,  and  O.  C.  House  was  still  in 
the  business,  removed  to  the  corner  of  Wat- 
erloo and  Louis  streets.  The  first  baker's 
carriage  upon  the  streets  was  run  by  Wm. 
Fulton  &  Co.,  in  the  summer  of  1856.  In 
1859,  are  found  named  among  the  bakers, 
Jefferson  Carson,  Monroe  street;  Martin 
Cusack,  Canal  street;  Josiah  Wilcox,  on 
West  Bridge  near  Front  street;  Jacob 
Schoenhut,  corner  of  East  Bridge  and  Kent 
streets,  and  E.  K.  Powers,  Monroe  street. 
Ten  years  later  among  the  bakers  were  John 
B.  Folger,  West  Bridge  street;  Sears  & 
Merchant,  Monroe  street;  George  W.  Van 
Every  &  Co.,  Canal  street,  and  in  addition 
to  these  were,  and  still  are,  a  number  of 
ovens,  run  by  German  citizens,  for  the  pro- 


duction of  rye  bread,  pretzels  and  other 
specialties  of  their  trade,  besides  the  other 
and  usual  bread  and  pastry  products.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  business,  crackers  were 
rolled  by  hand,  one  by  one.  Later  came 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  steam 
power,  by  which  the  dough  was  kneaded, 
rolled  into  sheets,  and  the  crackers  cut  with 
dies,  large  numbers  at  every  stroke.  Van 
Every  &  Co.,  in  1867,  had  a  six-horsepower 
engine  at  work  turning  them  out.  Sears  & 
Merchant  had  already  started  in  that  field, 
and  next  came  revolving  ovens,  one  of  which 
this  firm  in  1869  placed  in  their  steam 
bakery  on  Kent  street,  to  which  they  soon 
added  another  of  the  Yale  patent;  and  at 
that  large  bakery,  now  operated  by  William 
Sears  &  Co.,  the  proprietors  have  kept  fully 
abreast  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
in  their  trade,  turning  out  as  large  a  daily 
product  as  any.  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  Prominent  among  the  bakers 
in  1875,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  above 
mentioned,  were  Charles  Hoffman,  Monroe 
street;  Eaton  &  Christenson,  Canal;  B.  P. 
Bronkaw,  W.  Bridge;  and  Peter  Kriekaard, 
Cherry  street.  In  1880,  Aruna  Bradford, 
Monroe  street;  Thomas  Wasson,  Canal; 
Landauer  &  Brother,  East  Bridge;  J.  J. 
Fisher,  North  Division;  H.  J.  Pessink, 
South  Division;  Frederick  Behl,  West 
Bridge.  And  a  considerable  number  are  of 
late  years  added  to  the  ranks  of  those  who 
furnish  the  tables  of  our  thousands  of  house- 
holds with  bread,  crackers,  and  pastry. 
The  business  taken  together  has  grown  very 
large,  and  for  the  trade  two  establishments 
alone  produce  nearly  $200,000  worth  of 
crackers  annually. 

WILLIAM  SEARS  is  a  native  of  Ash- 
field,  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  born  June  20,  1818.  His 
early  educational  advantages  were  those  of 
the  schools  of  that  vicinity.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  business  life  he  passed  some  five 
years  in  the  dry  goods  trade  at  West  Troy, 
N.  Y.  At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  16,  1845, 
he  married  Judith  Adams.  She  died  at 
Grand  Rapids  in  1875.  They  had  three 
children,  of  whom  one,  a  son,  died  in  1852; 
another  son,  Stephen  A.,  is  now  one  of  the 
firm  of  William  Sears  &  Company  in  busi- 
ness, and  a  daughter  is  now  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Lyon.  After  leaving  West  Troy,  Mr.  Sears 
went  South  and  lived  in  Virginia  about  seven 
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years.  From  that  State  he  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1857,  and  took  an  interest  with 
Jefferson  Carson  in  the  "Headquarters" 
bakery  and  victualing-house,  adjoining  Irv- 
ing Hall  on  Monroe  street.  In  i860  he 
purchased  Mr.  Carson's  interest  and  con- 
tinued the  business  by  himself.  It  was  not 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Sears  to  drift  slowly,  but 
to  "push  things,"  hence  in  1862  he  pur- 
chased a  building  that  had  been  erected  for  a 
flouring  mill  on  Waterloo,  between  Ferry 
and  Louis  streets,  where  he  put  in  steam 
machinery  for  cracker  making  exclusively,, 
and  was  soon  in  the  full  tide  of  success  in 
that  branch  of  manufacture;  the  store  in 
Irving  Hall  block  being  continued,  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  trade  in  crackers  and 
sweet  goods  and  other  table  supplies.  In 
1867  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  Samuel 
Sears,  and  Joel  Merchant,  the  partnership 
name  being  Sears  &  Merchant.  In  1868-69 
they  built  a  new  factory,  the  three- story- and- 
basement  brick  block  now  occupied  at  35 
to  41  Kent  street,  and  fitted  it  with  the  best 
of  revolving  ovens,  machinery  and  other 
appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  crackers 
and  cakes  for  the  wholesale  trade — which 
exclusively  has  been  the  business  of  Mr. 
Sears  since  starting  work  at  that  plat:e  in 
1869.  In  1873  Mr.  Merchant  withdrew, 
since  which  time  the  firm  name  has  been 
William  Sears  &  Company;  the  other 
copartners  now  being  his  brother,  Samuel, 
and  his  son,  Stephen  A.  Sears.  The  factory 
and  sales  office  are  models  of  convenience 
and  good  taste  in  finish  and  adaptation  to 
their  uses.  There  Mr.  Sears  has  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  building  up  an  industry 
not  excelled  in  the  quality  of  its  products; 
with  a  volume  of  business  the  largest  of  its 
kind  done  by  any  establishment  in  the 
State.  William  Sears  is  financially  inter- 
ested in  several  other  industrial  and  busi- 
ness enterprises;  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
Alabastine  Company,  and  also  in  the 
National  City  Bank  and  the  Fourth  National 
Bank.  Politically,  he  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Though  not  a  member, 
he  is  an  attendant  at  the  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church.  He  is  one  who  attends  to 
his  business  in  all  its  details  with  methodi- 
cal care,  energy,  honor  and  tact,  and  con- 
ducts it  successfully.  As  a  citizen  and 
neighbor  he  is  public -spirited,  frank  and 
genial,  enjoying  the  general  respect  and  good 
will  wherever  he  is  known. 


CONFECTIONERS. 

The  manufacture  of  candies  in  Grand 
Rapids  was  begun  in  December,  1849,  by 
Austin  B.  Bidwell  and  his  two  sons,  George 
and  Austin,  who  opened  a  small  shop 
between  Ottawa  and  Ionia  streets  on  the 
north  side  of  Monroe.  Subsequently  the 
business  was  removed  to  Pearl  street,  near 
where  is  the  entrance  to  the  Arcade.  Soon 
afterward  the  place  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  young  men  then  moved  to  the  east  side 
of  Canal  street,  between  Lyon  and  Crescent 
avenue,  where  they  operated  for  a  few 
years.  They  built  up  a  large  trade,  and  the 
best  establishment  of  the  kind  then  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  but  subsequently  left 
Grand  Rapids,  and  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Ionia.  Another  and  younger 
brother,  Joseph  B.  Bidwell,  a  little  later, 
started  the  manufacture  for  himself,  his  shop 
being  in  the  Franklin  block,  but  continued 
in  the  'business  there  only  a  short  time. 
Others  who  entered  that  field  before  the  war 
period  were  Joseph  S.  Hampton,  near  the 
west  end  of  Bridge  Street  Bridge,  and  E. 
K.  Powers,  near  the  foot  of  Monroe  street, 
who  were  in  the  trade  in  1859.  About  ten 
years  later,  Mr.  Powers,  in  partnership  with 
Francis  D.  Waldron,  was  still  in  the  candy 
making  and  confectionery  business  near  the 
head  of  Monroe  street,  and  the  Putnam 
Brothers  were  carrying  on  the  trade  near 
the  foot  of  that  street.  Shortly  after  these, 
began  Eaton  &  Christenson  on  Canal  street, 
nearly  opposite  Crescent  avenue.  In  1873, 
the  Putnams  had  moved  to  Kent  street,  and 
Thum  &  Kuhn  had  succeeded  the  latter  in 
the  Monroe  street  stand,  while  E.  R.  Niles 
had  a  shop  at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and 
Ottawa  streets,  and  A.  B.  Newkirk  at  the 
corner  of  West  Bridge  and  Scribner  streets. 
In  1874,  tne  Cooper  Brothers  were  at  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Erie  streets;  Charles 
Hoffman,  Jr.,  was  near  the  head  of  Monroe 
street;  the  Putnam  Brothers  had  moved  to 
Huron  street;  and  P.  M.  Werner  &  Co. 
were  on  Front  street  near  West  Bridge,  as 
confectioners.  In  1875,  Kuhn  &  Moeller 
were  in  the  business  on  Pearl  street  near 
the  bridge.  In  1878,  Putnam  &  Brooks  had 
established  a  large  factory  and  wholesale 
trade  at  63  and  65  Canal  street,  the  Cooper 
Brothers  were  at  52  Canal  street,  and  Aruna 
Bradford  was  on  Monroe  street,  a  short  dis- 
tance  from    Pearl.      Since  the  latter  date 
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there  have  been  a  few  additions  to  the  candy 
makers;  among  them,  Miss  M.  A.  Formby 
at  103  Monroe,  William  Ransby  at  52 
Canal,  and  Warren  Swetland,  first  at  57 
Canal  street,  and  later  at  184  Monroe.  In 
1887,  Putnam  &  Brooks  removed  their  busi- 
ness from  Canal  street  to  a  large  brick  block 
at  Nos.  11  to  15  South  Ionia.  Most  of  the 
manufacturers  have  done  something  in  the 
way  of  wholesale  trade,  and  there  are  in  the 
city  about  two  dozen  retail  dealers.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  confectionery  trade  now 
amounts  nearly  or  quite  to  $450,000  yearly. 

LEATHER    MANUFACTURE. 

Samuel  F.  Perkins,  a  settler  of  1836,  at 
an  early  day  opened  a  tannery  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  above 
Bridge  street.  This,  by  himself  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  in  company  with  Wil- 
liam Woodward  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
kept  in  operation  until  about  i860.  Charles 
W.  Taylor  came  in  1839,  and  began  the 
tanning  business  in  a  small  way  at  Cold- 
brook,  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
which  he  continued  at  the  same  place  nearly 
thirty  years.  His  tannery  was  burned  three 
times,  by  each  of  which  disasters  he  suffered 
a  loss  of  upward  of  $10,000 — first  on  Decern  - 
ber  16,  185 1,  again  February  5,  1856,  and 
the  third  time  May  31,  1867,  after  which  he 
discontinued  the  business.  These  two  were 
the  pioneer  tanneries  of  this  town.  In  1858 
Mr.  Taylor  was  employing  from  seven  to 
ten  hands,  and  turning  out  an  annual  pro- 
duct valued  at  about  $15,000.  Perkins, 
Woodward  &  Co.  at  the  same  time  were 
employing  from  eight  to  ten  men  with  an 
annual  product  of  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 
Church,  Judd  &  Co.,  about  1857,  started  a 
tannery  on  South  Division  near  Prescott, 
which  they  sold  to  Riordan  &  Kaiser. 
The  leather  store  of  Mr.  Taylor  was  at  an 
early  day  by  the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  and 
later  on  Canal  near  Bridge  street;  that  of 
Perkins  &  Woodward  was  at  first  on  Kent 
street  south  of  Crescent  avenue,  and  after- 
ward on  Monroe  street  nearly  opposite  the 
head  of  Waterloo;  that  of  Riordan  &  Kaiser 
at  the  foot  of  Monroe.  DeGraff,  Rade- 
maker  &  Nyland,  Schram  &  Fox  and  J. 
Koster  &  Co.,  subsequently  operated  in  the 
leather  making  trade  on  South  Division 
street,  prior  to  1870.  Following  them  on 
that  street  were  Koster  &  Kruger  in  1875. 

The   Cappon   &    Bertsch    Leather    Com- 


pany have  been  doing  a  thrifty  business  in 
the  production  of  leather  for  upward  of 
thirty  years.  Their  main  tannery  is  at 
Holland.  The  members  of  the  firm  are 
John  Bertsch,  President;  Isaac  Cappon, 
Vice  President;  William  Cartwright,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  Messrs.  Cappon  and 
Bertsch  began  the  enterprise  with  their  own 
two  pairs  of  hands,  energy,  perseverance 
and  economy  as  their  chief  capital,  in  some 
old  log  buildings  at  Holland,  Michigan,  in 
1857.  In  1863  they  erected  a  new  build- 
ing, and  soon  made  other  additions.  In 
1866  William  Cartwright  took  a  one- third 
interest  with  them.  Their  entire  plant  at 
Holland,  together  with  a  large  stock  of 
bark,  was  consumed  by  the  great  fire  of 
1 87 1,  by  which  they  suffered  a  loss  of  about 
$70,000  with  no  insurance.  Undaunted, 
they  rebuilt,  and  soon  had  a  larger  estab- 
lishment than  before.  In  1882  they  were 
using  annually  from  5,000  to  6,000  cords  of 
hemlock  bark,  costing  about  $6  a  cord,  and 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000  gave  employment 
to  some  ninety  men,  doing  a  business  of 
over  half  a  million  dollars  annually.  In 
1880,  competing  at  New  York,  they  took 
the  gold  medal  for  the  best  non-acid  sole 
leather  made  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  last  named  date  the}7  have  done  a 
steadily  increasing  business.  Their  organ- 
ization as  a  stock  company  dates  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1875.  With  a  stock  capital  of  $400,- 
000  they  give  work  to  230  employes,  and 
their  annual  output  amounts  to  between 
$700,000  and  $800,000.  The  plant  at  Hol- 
land cost  about  $110,000,  and  has  capacity 
for  turning  out  an  average  of  over  1,000 
tanned  sides  daily.  Their  store  in  Grand 
Rapids  was  built  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  $20,- 
000.  It  is  a  four- story  brick  structure  with 
Ionia  sandstone  front,  standing  at  10c 
Canal  street,  a  capacious  and  handsome 
edifice. 

The  Wallin  Leather  Company,  whose 
factory  is  on  South  Front  street,  near  Bald- 
win, was  originally  organized  in  Chicago, 
as  C.  C.  Wallin  &  Sons,  in  1 851,  by  C.  C. 
Wallin,  Thomas  S.  Wallin  and  Franklin  B. 
Wallin.  The  firm  is  still  there,  dealing  in 
leather  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Chicago. 
The  tannery  was  at  Sangatuck  before  they 
removed  it  here.  The  company  here  was 
organized  in  1881,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000;  present  investment  $140,000. 
President,  Thomas  S.   Wallin  of  Chicago; 
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Treasurer,  Franklin  B.  Wallin;  Secretary, 
Van  A.  Wallin.  They  employ  some  thirty 
men,  to  whom  they  pay  an  average  of  $300 
per  week.  Their  productive  capacity  is 
about  1,000  sides  per  week.  Of  their  pro- 
duct about  $30,000  in  value  of  leather  per 
annum  is  sold  to  the  home  trade,  the  rest 
from  their  store  in  Chicago. 

Hirth  &  Krause  at  118  Canal  street,  have 
for  several  years  carried  on  a  fair  trade  as 
dealers  in  leather,  hides,  pelts,  furs,  and  in 
leather  work  findings  generally. 

BOOT    AND    SHOE    MAKING. 

If  the  pioneers  brought  with  them  shoes  to 
last  ten  months,  it  is  not  probable  that  many 
of  them  went  barefoot.  Barney  Burton  had 
a  quantity  of  brogans  and  shoes  and  wom- 
en's boots  forwarded  to  him  from  Ypsilanti, 
which  he  began  selling  in  March,  1834,  at 
prices  varying  from  $1.25  per  pair  for  slips, 
to  $2.50  for  women's  boots,  and  $4  for  boots 
and  brogans.  N.  O.  Sargeant  brought  with 
him  a  stock  of  boots  and  shoes  for  his  men 
when  he  came  in  1835  to  dig  the  canal  race. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  cobbler  in  the  settle- 
ment as  early  as  that.  Earliest  accounts 
with  a  full-fledged  workman  appear  with 
the  name  of  ' 'French  Shoemaker,"  proba- 
bly Ringuette.  John  and  Maxime  Rin- 
guette,  shoemakers,  came  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  and  during  the  summer  did  not  find 
work  enough  to  keep  them  busy  at  their 
trade.  But  the  rapid  increase  of  settlers 
soon  changed  that,  and  for  many  years  they 
carried  on  shoemaking  and  kept  a  boot  and 
shoe  store  near  the  foot  of  Monroe  street. 
John  died  many  years  ago,  and  Maxime,  on 
retiring  from  active  business,  built  a  small 
shop  by  his  residence  at  508  S.  Division 
street  where,  as  age  crept  upon  him,  he  has 
whiled  away  the  tedium  of  many  a  passing 
hour  by  the  exercise  of  the  handicraft  of  his 
earlier  years.  His  wife,  a  genial  and  gentle 
woman,  who  delighted  in  the  happiness  of 
all  around  her,  died  in  1879;  and  toward 
him — by  nature  noble  and  honest  and  mild 
— there  can  be  but  one  feeling,  that  of  high 
esteem  and  warm  friendship. 

Among  other  remembered  shoemakers  of 
the  early  village  period  were:  John  War- 
ing, who  died  an  1844,  after  six  or  eight 
years  of  residence;  Samuel  F.  Perkins,  who 
had  a  tannery  by  the  east  side  canal,  and  a 
store  and  shop  on  Kent  street  and  afterward 
on  Monroe;    William  Woodward,  for  years 


in  partnership  with  Perkins;  Almon  Ward, 
for  a  time  with  Perkins;  also  Nelson  Rolfe 
and  James  Lochlin,  both  expert  workmen. 
William  Woodward,  venerable  in  years  and 
loved  as  a  citizen,  remains  with  us,  retired 
from  active  work  and  business.  J.  M.  Grif- 
fith lived  and  worked  many  years  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Ferry  and  Ottawa  streets. 
Charles  W.  Taylor,  in  1843,  opened  a  boot 
and  shoe  store  at  the  foot  of  Monroe,  and 
Major  Worden  opened  a  manufactory  the 
same  year  where  the  engine  house  now 
stands  opposite  the  county  building  site. 
Z.  Adams,  in  1842,  was  manufacturing 
buckskin  goods,  one  door  north  of  the  Kent 
bookstore,  but  whether  or  not  boots  and 
shoes  were  among  them,  the  chronicles  do 
not  state.  In  1849,  W.  W.  Hatch  and 
Horace  Merrill  had  a  factory  and  little  store, 
boot  and  shoe,  at  the  angle  on  the  north 
side  of  Monroe  street,  near  the  foot.  James 
Scribner  had  a  little  shoe  shop  near  his 
house,  corner  of  Front  and  West  Bridge,  at 
an  early  date. 

In  this,  as  in  several  other  mechanical 
trades,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  number  of  operatives. 
In  1859,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
8,000,  eighty- eight  workmen  upon  the  shoe- 
maker's bench  were  reported — about  one  to 
every  ninety  inhabitants  of  the  city;  though 
perhaps  nearly  as  many  might  be  added  of 
the  people  of  neighboring  towns  who  pro- 
cured their  outfits  and  supplies  for  the  feet 
at  this  center.  To  undertake  the  enumera- 
tion of  shoemakers  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  give  their  names,  would  be  impractica- 
ble, if  it  were  of  any  use.  One  might  as 
well  attempt  to  give  the  annual  censuses  of 
saloons  and  those  employed  therein.  The 
Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade  has  not 
undertaken  that  task. 

Wilna  Cole,  William  Riordan,  Godfrey 
Kalmbach,  M.  F.  Vlekke,  Frank  Kaiser, 
John  Betts,  Charles  Wallraff,  and  Charles 
Williams,  are.  remembered  among  those  who 
fashioned  boots  and  shoes  thirty  years  ago 
and  more;  nearly  as  early  were  Whitley, 
Rindge  &  Co.,  and  some  of  them  are  still  at 
the  trade.  A  large  number  of  these  useful 
artificers  are  carrying  on  quiet  shops  of  their 
own;  in  addition  to  employes  in  larger 
establishments,  among  or  from  which  have 
grown  up  several  thrifty  wholesale  and  retail 
houses.  Among  the  wholesalers  (in  1888), 
Rindge,  Bertsch   &  Co.,  and   Reeder,    Pal- 
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mer  &  Co.,  on  Pearl  between  Canal  street 
and  the  river  are  prominent. 

FELT    BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

This  manufacture,  and  the  only  factory  of 
the  kind  then  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was 
started  in  1881  by  E.  J.  Studley,  Julius 
Berkey,  M.  R.  Bissell  and  O.  R.  Wil- 
marth  who  organized  the  Grand  Rapids 
Felt  Boot  and  Shoe  Company;  capital 
stock,  $50,000.  The  business  office  was  in 
this  city  but  the  work  was  then  done  at 
Stanton,  Michigan.  A  year  or  two  later 
the  factory  was  removed  here  and  estab- 
lished on  Mill  street,  near  the  foot  of  the 
canal.  The  works  are  in  a  four- story  brick 
block,  16  and  18  Mill  street,  and  are  doing 
an  extensive  and  thrifty  business.  Officers 
of  the  company  in  1888:  President,  E.  G. 
Studley;  Secretary,  John  A.  Covode;  Treas- 
urer, Spencer  Arnold. 

SADDLE,    HARNESS  AND  TRUNK  MAKING. 

Isaac  Watson,  about  1837  settled  in  a  log 
house  in  Bridge  street  on  the  West  bank  of 
the  river.  When  the  street  was  opened  and 
the  bridge  built  he  moved  into  the  south 
one  of  the  Baptist  Mission  buildings,  where 
he  worked  at  making  saddles  and  harness. 
He  died  there  in  1849.  William  Otis  Lyon, 
a  saddler  and  harness  maker  by  trade,  came 
here  at  an  early  day  and  started  a  shop  on 
the  north  side  of  Monroe  street  a  little  above 
♦Ottawa.  He  afterward  added  trunk-making 
in  a  small  way  to  his  business.  He  ope- 
rated there  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
About  1845  came  John  P.  Hanchet  who 
worked  for  some  years  at  the  same  business 
a  little  below  the  old  National  Hotel.  About 
the  same  time  in  the  trade  was  Benjamin 
P.  Arbor,  whose  shop  was  in  "Kent,"  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  village  was  called. 

As  the  town  grew,  work  for  harness 
makers  increased,  and  when  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  fifteen  of  them  found  busy 
employment.  Charles  J.  Kruger,  C.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.  P.  Booth,  Franklin  Mattison, 
William  Tusch,  Gustavus  Werner,  Elijah 
Foote,  and  C.  O.  Stimson  were  among  the 
harness  makers  of  1859,  and  some  of  them 
several  years  before.  Mattison  did  a  thrifty 
business  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  recently 
the  same  shop  has  been  carried  on  by  others 
at  73  Canal  street.  There  are  now  about  a 
dozen  establishments  of  the  trade,  includ- 
ing those  of  dealers  in  the  goods. 


Willibald  Voss  has  operated  a  harness 
and  saddle  shop  at  123  Canal  street,  during 
the  past  fourteen  years.  Board  of  Trade 
figures  in  1888  gave  $26,000  as  the  capital 
invested  in  harness  manufacture,  yielding  a 
product  in  1887  of  $78,000,  and  working 
about  forty  employes. 

Edward  Struensee,  of  Waterloo  street, 
has  been  a  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in 
harness  and  saddlery  goods  since  about 
1876.  J.  G.  Heinzelmann  operates  a  har- 
ness shop  on  Ellsworth  avenue. 

In  the  earlier  days  most  harness  makers 
did  a  small  business  also  in  the  trunk  mak- 
ing line.  There  is  now  one  quite  extensive 
trunk  manufactory  in  the  city,  that  of  Gros- 
kopf  Brothers,  at  91  Canal  street,  devoted 
to  that  business  exclusively  in  its  several 
branches. 

Judd  &  Co.  (E.  E.  Judd,  manager),  since 
1883  have  been  in  the  saddlery  hardware 
trade,  at  102  Canal  street. 

LEATHER    BELTING    AND    HOSE. 

About  1876,  Felix  Raniville  and  Simeon 
R.  Sikes  began  the  manufacture  of-  leather 
belting  and  hose  at  No.  8  Pearl  street. 
After  a  few  years  Mr.  Raniville  purchased 
his  partner's  interest  and  enlarged  the  busi- 
ness, which  had  been  moved  to  103  Canal 
street.  He  has  been  a*  practical  workman 
and  expert  in  leather  from  his  youth  up, 
and  uses  many  thousand  ox  hides  annually 
in  his  business,  manufacturing  belts  of  all 
dimensions  required.  His  shops  in  1890 
are  at  Nos.  1  to  7  Pearl  street. 

E.  G.  Studley,  whose  business  place  is  at 
No.  4  Monroe  street,  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years  as  manufacturer  of  and  dealer 
in  rubber  and  leather  belting  and  kindred 
goods. 

A  recent  estimate  gave  $65,000  as  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  belting 
business;  giving  work  to  nearly  fifty  em- 
ployes, and  turning  out  a  product  in  round 
numbers  of  $230,000  annually. 

COOPERAGE. 

The  demand  for  barrels  began  in  Grand 
Rapids  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
first  flouring  mill  here  in  1837,  the  first  to 
engage  in  cooperage  being  James  A.  Rum- 
sey,  who  had  brought  with  him  a  set  of 
cooper's    tools.      Shortly   after  the    milling 
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began,  there  was  a  supply  of  flour  for  export, 
and  an  accumulation  of  fresh  pork  for  ship- 
ment. Barrels  being  needed,  Mr.  Rumsey 
went  down  the  river  into  the  woods,  where 
parties  had  been  getting  out  staves  for  the 
Chicago  market,  purchased  a  quantity, 
brought  them  here,  started  a  shop,  and  met 
the  demand.  About  that  time,  John  Kirk- 
land,  a  cooper  by  trade,  came  into  the  place, 
and  started  work  in  that  line,  which  he  fol- 
lowed during  his  life.  His  shop  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  near  the 
junction  of  Division  and  Cherry  streets.  In 
1843,  William  T.  Bentley  entered  the  busi- 
ness, and  has  since  continued  therein  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success.  Another  early  work- 
man at  this  trade  is  Elijah  Dart,  who  came 
soon  after  Bentley,  and  has  followed  the 
occupation  continuously,  his  shop  being 
near  the  corner  of  Kent  and  Mason  streets. 
Edmond  Graves,  Perry  Knight,  and  Charles 
M.  Rogers  were  also  among  the  early  coop- 
ers. Among  later  ones  have  been,  Darius 
T.  Button,  Henry  Kortlander,  Joseph  Hein- 
rich,  Robert  W.  Love,  Milmine  &  William- 
son, Andrew  A.  Greil,  Henry  Ickler,  Michael 
Mertes,  John  A.  Spring,  and  R.  B.  Lindley, 
very  nearly  in  the  order  here  named,  since 
i860.  There  are  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these 
musical  shops  in  town,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  heavier  part  of  the  barrel  business 
is  carried  on  in  large  factories,  operated  by 
steam  machinery.  Flour  barrels,  pork  bar- 
rels, beer  barrels  and  kegs,  and  liquor  casks, 
are  articles  in  brisk  demand,  and  fheir  man- 
ufacture constitutes  no  insignificant  item. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  are  in  the 
city  upward  of  a  .dozen  barrel  and  keg  fac- 
tories, where  nearly  300  employes  find  work. 
Their  combined  product  for  1887  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $51 0,000,  market  value, 
from  the  use  of  $375,000  of  capital  invested. 
For  the  year  1865,  only  $27,748  was  the 
amount  returned  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
officers  by  six  cooper  shops  as  their  gross 
receipts.  Thus  it  appears  that  during 
twenty-five  years  this  business  has  increased 
nearly  twenty- fold. 

William  T.  Bentley  came  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids August  28,  1843,  and  began  work  for 
Henry  R.  Williams  in  his  cooper  shop  on 
Bridge  street,  near  the  canal.  After  six 
weeks  he  opened  a  shop  on  his  own  account, 
and  has  since  worked  for  himself  at  the 
coopering  business.  He  now  operates  a 
shop  on  Butterworth  avenue.     Probably  no 
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other  person  now  at  the  business  in  Grand 
Rapids  has  worked  at  hand-cooperage  so 
many  years. 

THE    WATERS    BARREL    WORKS. 

The  Michigan  Barrel  Company  was  incor- 
porated January  3,  1870,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000 — Daniel  H.  Waters,  President; 
Frank  B.  Gilbert,  Vice  President;  Henry 
Grinnell,  Treasurer,  and  D.  H.  Powers, 
Secretary — for  the  manufacture  of  the  Wat- 
ers Improved  Barrel.  December  14,  1886, 
their  charter  was  renewed  for  thirty  years. 
While  organized  more  especially  to  manu 
facture  the  improved  barrel,  they  have  added 
different  articles  from  time  to  time,  until 
their  product  consists  of  all  kinds  of  bent- 
rim  goods,  such  as  bailed  salt  ai\d  grease 
boxes,  measures,  tobacco  drums,  and  many 
other  articles  of  a  similar  nature.  Some 
idea  of  their  capacity  may  be  formed  from  the 
box  department,  turning  out  daily  40,000 
boxes  for  axle  grease.  Their  plant,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  on  Canal  street, 
consisting  of  the  main  factory,  saw  mill  and 
warehouses,  is  equipped  with  the  best  of 
machinery.  In  addition  several  acres  of 
land  are  used  for  yards  and  dry  kilns.  They 
give  employment  to  about  250  operatives, 
with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  some  $6,000,  and 
an  average  annual  output  of  $175,000. 
This  is  one  of  the  institutions  in  Grand 
Rapids  in  which  a  stockholder  likes  to  be 
interested,  as  it  has  paid  in  dividends  to 
stockholders  nearly  $1,000,000.  George  G. 
Briggs  was  elected  Treasurer  in  1871,  and  in 
1875  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
were  consolidated,  and  he  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  new  office,  which  he  did  continuousl}7 
until  the  spring  of  1886.  Officers  in  1888: 
Oliver  S.  Waters,  President  and  Superin- 
tendent; Harvey  J.  Hollister,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Alonzo  B.  Porter,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  They  are  classed  in  the  direc- 
tories as  barrel,  box,  bent-wood  and  wooden- 
ware  manufacturers.  The  establishment  is 
the  largest,  and  in  some  of  its  features  the 
only  one  of  the  kind,  in  existence. 

STAVE    WORKS. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Stave  Company  was 
established  in  1864  by  J.  W.  Converse, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  making  barrels  for 
the  old  Eagle  Plaster  Mills.  In  May,  1866, 
George  W.  Hewes,  John  Whittemore  and 
Marshall  S.  Lord,  succeeded  to  and  contin- 
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ued  the  business,  under  the  firm  name  of 
George  W.  Hewes  &  Co.,  until  April,  1874, 
when  the  old  firm  and  Sylvester  Luther 
organized  the  Union  Stave  and  Chair  Com- 
pany, which  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  #50,000.  In  April,  1878,  the  pres- 
ent corporation  secured  the  plant,  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  Stave  Company  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $25,000  was  incorporated — 
George  W.  Hewes,  President;  John  Whit- 
temore,  Vice  President;  James  A.  Hunt, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Their  present 
works  give  employment  to  about  eighty  men 
whose  monthly  earnings  average  $3,000. 
The  annual  output  of  $160,000  is  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  northwest.  The  factory 
is  on  Front  street,  south  of  Fulton. 

BOX    MAKING. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  as  a 
special  business  was  begun  soon  after  the 
late  war  by  Arthur  W.  Currier,  who  at  first 
made  them  by  hand,  cutting  out  the  board 
with  a  knife.  Afterward  he  procured  ma- 
chinery, and  in  1873  was  carrying  it  on  in 
connection  with  T.  C.  Putnam  at  16  Mon- 
roe street.  Putnam  continued  in  it  several 
years.  In  1883  Barlow  Brothers  were  mak- 
ing paper  boxes  on  Ottawa  street,  and  G. 
A.  Scruby  on  Pearl  street.  In  1888  the 
principal  paper- box  factory  was  that  of  W. 
W.  Huelster,  at  11  Pearl  street,  doing  quite 
an  extensive  business.  It  has  lately  been 
moved  to  the  corner  of  Louis  and  Campau 
streets. 

In  wood  box  making,  J.  F.  Kendall  &  Co., 
C.  O.  Allen,  the  Michigan  Barrel  Co.,  and 
W.  H.  Bachman,  were  at  work  as  early  as 
1873.  Allen  was  a  maker  of  cigar  boxes, 
and  continued  that  business  several  years. 
In  1888,  Parker  &  Green  were  making  cigar 
boxes  on  Campau  street,  corner  of  Louis. 
A.  E.  Stockwell  &  Co.  were  making  boxes 
of  bent  wood  in  1878.  About  that  time  Z. 
E.  Allen,  Bachman  &  Priestley,  Cory  & 
Blount,  and  Frost  &  Ruhlmann  were  mak- 
ing packing  boxes.  E.  S.  Cory  &  Co.,  and 
G.  E.  Richmond,  were  manufacturing  pack- 
ing boxes  in  1883.  In  1888,  among  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  wood  packing 
boxes  were  Miller  &  Stanton,  South  Front 
street,  by  the  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.,  and  Rich- 
mond &  Seymour,  on  Erie  street. 

PAIL    AND    TUB    MANUFACTURE. 

About  1843  James  H.  Scott  set  up  a  pail 
factory  north  of  East  Bridge  street  by  the 


river  bank.  A  little  later  it  was  taken  and 
run  for  a  time  by  Zenas'G.  Winsor.  After- 
ward it  passed  into  the  hands  of  David 
Caswell,  and  was  moved  to  the  south  of 
Bridge  street.  Gilbert  L.  Hubbard,  a 
practical  pail  maker  came  and  entered  the 
business  as  a  journeyman  in  1849,  and 
worked  at  it  most  of  the  time  for  upward  of 
thirty  years.  Robert  Cutler  and  T.  P. 
Gallup  carried  on  pail  making  for  a  time  at 
the  same  place,  or  near  there.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1863  Wm.  A.  Wartrous  was  running 
a  pail  factory  and  making  about  150  pails 
per  day.  None  of  these  earlier  efforts  were 
very  profitable  nor  more  than  moderately 
successful. 

In  1863  came  E.  E.  Bolles,  a  workman 
at  the  trade,  and  in  partnership  with  C.  C. 
Comstock  started  pail  manufacture  at  New- 
berry street,  near  Canal.  The  venture  dur- 
ing the  first  year  was  but  poorly  remunera- 
tive, and  Mr.  Comstock  purchased  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Bolles.  Mr.  Comstock 
continued  the  enterprise,  and  soon  bought 
more  and  improved  machinery  and  enlarged 
his  business,  until  some  120  men  and  boys 
were  employed  about  the  works,  and  they 
were  turning  out  daily  1,000  tubs  and  3,000 
pails,  besides  some  other  and  smaller  goods. 
In  this  line  of  manufacture  competition  is 
strong,  though  not  locally  so,  and  prices 
have  been  fluctuating;  rendering  it  an  uncer- 
tain business — some  years  quite  profitable 
and  others  not  at  all.  By  investments 
finally  amounting  to  more  than  $150,000, 
purchasing  and  running  cars  for  ship- 
ments and  thus  lessening  expenses,  Mr. 
Comstock  managed  to  make  the  works  fairly 
profitable.  In  October,  1883,  just  twenty 
years  after  he  started  in  that  enterprise,  he 
sold  the  movable  machinery  and  leased 
that  part  of  the  factory  used  for  making 
tubs  and  pails  to  the  Cupples  Woodenware 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This 
company  used  a  capital  of  $175,000,  and 
made  the  manufacture  successful  and  appar- 
ently profitable.  Its  output  was  greatly 
increased.  They  employed  some  200  hands 
and  turned  and  finished  an  average  of  about 
4,200  pails  and  1,300  tubs  daily,  for  which 
they  worked  up  annually  about  7,000,000 
feet  of  logs,  while  cutting  an  equal*  amount 
into  lumber.  In  this  latter  department  they 
also  employed  eighty  men  and  $75,000  of 
capital.  The  Cupples  Company  suspended 
the  manufacture  of  pails  at  the  end  of  1888. 
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BOWLS,    CLOTHESPINS,    FAUCETS. 

In  1863  the  turning  of  wooden  bowls  was 
a  business  of  some  note,  carried  on  by  the 
Antrim  Brothers,  on  Mill  street,  a  short 
distance  below  Bridge.  This  branch  of 
manufacture  had  been  started  some  years 
before,  by  Franklin  Everett,  using  newly 
patented  machinery.  It  seemed  promising, 
but  shortly  afterward  was  abandoned.  E. 
F.  Harrington  had  an  interest  in  the  bowl 
factory,  with  or  succeeding  the  Antrims. 
In  1867  David  P.  Clay  had  a  lively  factory, 
on  Canal  street  near  Trowbridge,  turning 
out  wooden  bowls,  butter  ladles,  rolling 
pins,  clothes  pins,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  by  special  machinery.  About  the 
same  time  the  manufacture  of  wood  faucets 
was  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Consider- 
able work  is  still  done  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

WOODEN    SHOES. 

Among  oddities  and  specialties  in  wood 
work,  there  is  one  which,  while  not  the  larg- 
est, is  at  least  useful  to  a  large  number  of 
adopted  citizens.  The  Grand  Rapids 
Wooden  Shoe  Factory,  corner  of  Spring  and 
Bartlett  streets,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  State,  and  with  about  $2,000  invested 
turns  out  annually  some  $4,500  worth  of 
wooden  foot  gear,  all  of  which  are  made  by 
hand.  The  odd  looking  tools,  held  in  the 
right,  are  deftly  twisted  in,  out  and  around 
the  block  of  wood  held  in  the  left  hand, 
resulting  in  the  finished  shoe,  for  which  the 
demand  is  constantly  increasing.  The  enter- 
prise was  started  on  a  small  scale  in  1873, 
by  J.  H.  Ter  Braak,  the  present  Superin- 
tendent, and  increased  until  in  June,  1888, 
a  factory  40  by  20  feet,  with  two  floors,  was 
required  to  turn  out  the  '  'galoshes. ' '  About 
12,000  pairs  of  wooden  shoes  were  made  in 
the  city  during  the  year  1888. 

CIGARS    AND  TOBACCO. 

Henry  Schmidt  about  1849  began  rolling 
cigars  in  a  small  shop  on  the  east  side  of 
Canal  street,  a  little  north  of  Pearl.  As 
the  business  was  not  large  enough  to  sup- 
port him,  he  pieced  it  out  by  keeping  a 
lunch  counter  whereon  he  served  pies  and 
cakes  and  small  beer.  Shortly  after,  Edward 
Mohl  bought  out  his  cigar  stock  and  removed 
it  north  of  Crescent  avenue,  but  Mohl  could 
make  cigars  faster  than  the  customers  in 
Grand  Rapids  would  at  that  time  buy  and 


smoke,  hence  he  gave  it  up,  and  for  a  while 
rusticated  in  the  tobacco  shops  of  Detroit 
and  the  East.  About  1854  he  came  back 
and  started  anew;  soon  removing  to  the 
north  end  of  the  Lovett  block,  corner  of 
Pearl  and  Canal  streets,  where  in  1859  he 
was  established  with  a  good  stock  in  trade. 
At  that  time,  three  or  four  cigar  makers 
along  Canal  street,  were  able  to  supply  the 
market  for  the  home-made  article.  Among 
them  were  P.  V.  Merrifield,  M.  J.  Dunphy 
and  Joseph  Reinfried.  In  1865  Hugo 
Schneider  came  into  partnership  with  Mohl, 
the  establishment  being  moved  around  the 
corner,  fronting  Pearl  street,  and  the  company 
continued  about  nine  years,  in  prosperous 
business.  When  the  Government  put  a 
revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  which  raised  the 
price  of  cigars  to  ten  cents  each  for  moder- 
ately poor  "weeds,"  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  the  trade;  in  1867  half  a  dozen 
cigar  makers  found  busy  employment,  and 
Edward  Mohl  &  Co.  had  begun  wholesaling 
smokers'  articles.  This  tobacco  business  in 
Grand  Rapids  has  had  a  rapid  growth  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1878 
there  were  upward  of  two  dozen  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in. the  city.  In  1888 
there  were  about  thirty  cigar- making  shops 
in  town,  also  fifteen  retail  and  five  whole- 
sale dealers  in  cigars,  tobaccos,  pipes  and 
other  goods  of  the  trade.  Among  the  more 
prominent  dealers  at  this  time  were  H. 
Schneider  &  Co.  and  Ed.  E.  Mohl,  on 
Monroe;  Enterprise  Cigar  Co.,  corner  Mon- 
roe and  Division;  Mohl  &  Van  Alstine, 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Canal;  Wm.  Nelles, 
West  Bridge;  M.  J.  JLewis,  and  Brink  Bros. 
&  Quint,  Grandville  avenue,  and  C.  G. 
Pulcher,  Lustig  Cigar  Co.  and  J.  E.  Ken- 
ning &  Co.  on  Canal  street,  the  latter  with 
fifteen  employes.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
home  manufacture  represents  an  aggregate 
investment  of  over  $200,000,  with  135 
employes,  and  an  output  in  1887  of  $375,- 
000. 

The  house  of  Hugo  Schneider  &  Co.,  east 
side  of  Monroe  street  near  Pearl,  does  an 
extensive  business  in  manufacturing,  retail- 
ing and  wholesaling  or  jobbing;  dealing  in 
everything  which  pertains  to  the  tobacco- 
nist's trade. 

Edward  Mohl,  the  real  founder  of  tobacco 
manufacturing  for  the  trade  in  Grand 
Rapids,  was  but  a  boy  of  twenty  years 
when  he  came  in  1849.      He  was  of  German 
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nativity,  quiet  and  unassuming  in  deport- 
ment, yet  an  energetic  and  reliable  busi- 
ness man,  and  highly  esteemed.  He  filled 
several  positions  of  honor  in  organized  social 
life  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  the 
German-English  School  Society.  He  pros- 
pered well  in  business,  and  built  a  substan- 
tial brick  block,  now  standing,  on  Canal 
street,  a  little  south  of  Bridge.  He  died 
suddenly  by  apoplexy,  November  16,  1874. 
Augustus  Kuppenheimer,  a  practical 
workman,  has  been  making  cigars  here 
upward  of  twenty  years.  A  snug  little  fac- 
tory is  that  of  John  J.  Blickle,  who  has  been 
a  workman  at  the  trade  a  dozen  or  more 
years.  Albert  Kuppenheimer,  45  Pearl 
street,  has  been  doing  a  thrifty  trade  for 
many  years  in  tobacco  and  cigars.  M.  H. 
Treusch  is  among  the  wholesalers. 

INVENTIONS. 

In  the  domain  of  inventive  talent  and 
skill  Grand  Rapids  would  stand  fairly  in  the 
front  rank  with  any  city  of  its  size,  were  it 
practicable  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  list 
of  inventors  and  their  products.  Among 
the  earlier  instances  may  be  mentioned 
Wm.  B.  Hill's  patent  steam  governor, 
which  quickly  came  into  use  all  over  the 
country.  Chester  B.  Turner  was  an  inventor 
of  a  number  of  useful  contrivances  in  gun- 
smithing  and  steam  engine  making,  and 
Demetrius  Turner  also  originated  several 
valuable  devices  in  connection  with  steam 
machinery.  The  patent  bent- work  barrel 
of  D.  H.  Waters,  was  a  pronounced  success 
financially.  Thirty  years  ago  an  ingenious 
compensating  clock  pendulum  was  patented 
by  W.  L.  Coffinberry.  In  recent  years 
there  have  been  many  inventions  by  Grand 
Rapids  mechanics  and  experts,  in  nearly  all 
trades;  to  enumerate  which  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  to  make  a  partial  enumeration 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  Most  of  them  are 
useful,  and  some  very  profitable. 

FIRE    LADDER    AND    TRUCK. 

The  Michigan  Fire  Ladder  and  Truck 
Company  was  incorporated  February  20, 
1888,  by  John  W.  Moon,  President; 
James  Campbell,  Vice  President;  A.  Owen 
Crozier,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  A.  J. 
Sutherland,  Superintendent;  with  Arthur 
Meigs,  M.  C.  Lewis,  R.  M.  Swigart  and 
John  W.  Pennell.  Capital,  $  100, 000.  The 
factory,  situated  at  Oakdale  Park,  south  of 


the  city,  consists  of  two  large  buildings  of 
wood  veneered  with  brick,  equipped  with 
all  machinery  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  combined  fire  truck  and  ladder,  and 
other  fire  apparatus.  This  ladder  is  a  Grand 
Rapids  invention  of  more  than  passing 
merit.  Four  men  easily  elevate  it  sixty-five 
feet  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  and  as  it 
stands  on  a  swivel  bolt,  it  may  be  tilted  in 
any  direction  and  used  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  operate  an  ordinary  ladder. 

DUST    BLOWERS. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Blow  Pipe  and  Dust 
Arrester  Company  was  incorporated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1888,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$25,000 — Wilder  D.  Stevens,  President; 
Joseph  B.  Ware,  Vice  President;  George 
G.Whitworth,  Secretary;  Sidney  F.Stevens, 
Treasurer.  They  manufacture  Barbour's 
patent  dust  arrester  and  furnace  feeder,  by 
using  which  the  owner  of  any  wood  working 
mill  may  economize  in  expense,  utilizing 
the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  several  machines 
and  conveying  it  in  a  steady  stream  under 
the  boiler.  The  factory,  giving  employment 
to  some  twenty-five  men,  is  situated  on 
Mill  street,  near  Bridge. 

BASE  BALL  AND  CROQUET  SETS. 

H.  Rademaker  &  Sons  established  in 
June,  1878,  the  manufacture  of  base  ball 
bats,  croquet  sets,  Indian  clubs,  and  other 
sporting  goods.  They  occupy  the  basement 
of  the  New  Era  block  on  Waterloo  street; 
give  employment  to  some  thirty-five  men, 
and  with  an  investment  of  $20,000,  send 
their  goods  to  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  about  $40,000 
annually. 

PORTABLE    HOUSES. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Portable  House  Com- 
pany is  a  partnership  between  William  H. 
Cray,  Edwin  Densmore,  William  D.  Pugh, 
Edward  P.  Chamberlin  and  James  A. 
Pugh,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Densmore  Portable  Cot- 
tage, patented  May  11,  1886,  to  take  the 
place  of  tents  with  camping  parties.  Start- 
ing with  this,  the  business  has  increased 
until  they  have  not  only  an  active  demand 
for  that,  but  for  larger  and  more  substantial 
cottages  for  summer  resorts,  and  in  warmer 
climates  for  dwelling  houses  the  year  round. 
The  annual  output  is  about   $60,000,  and 
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goes  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  in  their  employ  about  fifteen  men,  and 
their  wage  roll  is  $450  or  upward  per  month. 
The  establishment  is  at  116  Prescott  street. 

BOAT    BUILDERS. 

Boat  building  ranks  among  the  earliest  of 
the  trades  pursued  here.  The  Indians 
worked  at  it,  before  white  men  came,  and 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  their  canoes 
attest  their  skill  ana  painstaking  patience 
in  the  art.  And  about  the  first  thing  that 
the  white  trader  and  settler  did  was  to  build 
for  himself  a  skiff  or  row-boat  or  scow. 
Then  came  the  pole-boats,  of  which  Rich- 
ard Godfroy  had  several  built  before  1837. 
In  the  village  days,  and  later,  nearly  a 
dozen  points  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
were  at  some  time  occupied  as  shipyards. 
The  first  and  several  others  of  the  steam- 
boats for  the  river  traffic  were  built  and 
launched  here;  also  the  hulls  of  some  ves- 
sels for  the  great  lakes,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  boats  for  the  Illinois  Canal. 
Early  residents  now  living  remember  such 
men  as  Jennings,  Short,  Corbin,  Parish, 
McAllister,  Meddler,  and  others,  among 
ship  carpenters  here  within  the  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  after  the  settlement,  who  took 
part  in  fashioning  steamboats  and  other 
large  water  craft.  T.  H.  Truscott,  in  1876, 
commenced  building  boats  at  Reeds  Lake, 
and  after  about  three  years  moved  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  on  Stocking  street. 
In  1885  the  firm  of  T.  H.  Truscott  &  Sons 
was  formed,  and  at  274  North  Front  street 
put  out  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  worth  of  boats 
annually,  which  they  estimate  to  be  about 
one- sixth  of  the  capacity  of  their  works. 

The  making  of  small  boats,  as  a  business, 
was  begun  as  early  as  1866,  by  Alcott  Cald- 
well, who  followed  the  trade  nearly  con- 
tinuously for  some  twenty  years,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  south  of  Fulton  street.  In 
1888  appears  the  name  of  James  Hoey  as  a 
boat  builder  on  South  Jefferson  street. 

show   CASES. 

Trie  manufacture  of  show  cases  has  been 
carried  on  for  several  years  by  Heyman  & 
Company,  now  at  63  and  65  Canal  street. 
In  this  line  of  work  not  a  very  heavy  busi- 
ness has  yet  been  done  in  Grand  Rapids; 
but  by  its  excellence  of  quality  and  finish  it 
has  attracted  attention  and  an  increasing 
trade  at  home  and  abroad. 


Another  show  case  factory  is  operated  at 
106  Kent  street,  by  Frank  Cook,  who  puts 
up  the  article  in  metal  as  well  as  wood 
frames,  and  has  a  thrifty  business.  The 
enterprise  was  started  in  1886,  by  his  father, 
D.  D.  Cook,  and  turned  over  to  him  Janu- 
ary 1,  1889.  He  also  makes  a  specialty  of 
manufacturing  cashier  desks. 

HOOP    SKIRT    MAKING. 

When  the  bell-shaped  hoop  skirts  were  at 
their  widest  spread,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  their  manufacture  in  Grand  Rapids  was 
begun.  Jacob  Barth  made  spiral-spring 
skirts  at  35  Monroe  street,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  many  years,  at  times  giving 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands. 
Another  manufacturer  was  J.  W.  Simonds, 
on  South  Division  street,  for  a  considerable 
time,  beginning  about  1877.  Of  late  the 
business  is  not  very  balloonish  in  propor- 
tions; though  there  is  still  some  bustle. 

saw  works. 

Saw  sharpening  as  a  trade  by  itself  has 
not  many  representatives.  But  James  L. 
Pitts,  a  practical  saw  maker  and  repairer, 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  and  has  been  industriously  filing  and 
setting  and  cutting  saw  teeth  ever  since. 
In  1867  Pitts  &  Markham  had  a  shop  by  the 
foot  of  Huron  street.  In  1876  Mr.  Pitts  had 
a  somewhat  extensive  shop  and  factory  at 
the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Campau  streets. 
He  is  still  at  work,  in  a  moderate  way,  on 
Kent  street,  north  of  Crescent  avenue.  Two 
or  three  others  have  been  engaged  in  the 
business  for  a  less  time. 

OIL    REFINING. 

About  1863  R.  E.  Butterworth  started  an 
oil  refinery.  His  works  were  between  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  and  the  foot  of  the 
canal.  The  price  of  kerosene  oil  was 
reduced  to  forty  cents  a  gallon.  The  experi- 
ment resulted  in  showing  that  Grand  Rap- 
ids was  too  far  away  from  petroleum  sources 
for  profitable  work  in  that  line,  and  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned. 

WOODEN    PUMPS. 

From  about  1861  to  1876,  or  a  little  later, 
was  the  era  of  wooden  pumps.  They  were 
in  much  demand  for  use  on  farms  and  at 
country  taverns.  F.  B.  Day  and  S.  N.  Edie 
&  Company  were  the  principal  manufactur- 
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ers  at  first,  and  then  C.  B.  Clark  and  brother. 
The  shops  were  by  the  Canal,  between 
Bridge  and  Huron  streets.  At  one  time  the 
output  amounted  to  near  $20,000  a  year. 
They  were  sent  out  in  peddling  wagons,  to 
the  country  about.  The  wooden  pump  is 
mostly  supplanted  by  other  kinds  of  late, 
and  the  manufacture  has  gone  to  the  work- 
ers in  iron,  steel  and  brass.  S.  L.  Munroe 
and  H.  C.  Taft,  on  Seventh  street,  have  a 
busy  little  factory. 

BILLIARD    TABLES. 

A.  B.  Drew  has  for  several  years  followed 
the  business  of  setting  up  and  repairing  bil- 
liard tables,  and  similar  furniture.  His 
shop  was  on  Canal  street,  and  recently 
removed  to  Pearl. 

THE    BOTTLING    BUSINESS. 

The  bottling  of  soda  waters  and  other 
sparkling  beverages  was  begun  on  West 
Bridge  street  in  1856,  by  Wm.  R.  Scribner; 
and  the  pop  business  has  been  kept  going 
by  somebody  ever  since.  J.  B.  Folger  & 
Sons  have  followed  it  continuously  nearly 
twenty  years,  their  establishment  being 
located  on  Broadway.  The  Spa  Bottling 
Company  (Mills  &  Lacey  and  others),  in 
1882  opened  an  establishment  for  bottling 
mineral  and  acidulated  waters  on  Kent 
street,  which  did  a  thriving  business.  In 
1888  it  was  at  173  and  175  South  Front 
street,  P.  J.  Schroeffel,  proprietor,  putting 
up  ginger  ale  and  mineral  water  for  the 
trade.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  soda,  pop  and 
beer  bottling  shops  in  1887  employed  a 
capital  of  $40,000,  and  turned  off  a  product 
of  $118,000,  giving  work  to  upward  of  thirty 
employes.  Wm.  A.  Clark,  on  South  Divis- 
ion street,  has  a  brisk  trade  in  bottled  bev- 
erages. 

GRAVEL    AND    FELT    ROOFS. 

The  use  of  gravel  roofs,  with  tar  or  asphalt 
for  cement  upon  a  foundation  of  prepared 
paper  or  felt,  began  here  in  1858,  or  per- 
haps a  year  or  two  earlier.  Josiah  L. 
Wheeler  in  that  year  put  such  a  roof  on  the 
Taylor  &  Barns  block.  He  was  the  first  to 
make  a  specialty  of  "fire  and  water  proof" 
roofing  of  that  sort.  Since  about  1868  Her- 
bert M.  Reynolds,  with  shop  on  Pearl  street, 
has  carried  on  the  business  of  gravel  and 
felt  roofing  continuously.  He  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  from  Niles.  Asphalt  paving 
also  constitutes  part  of  his  business. 


HERBERT  MORTON  REYNOLDS 

was  born  at  Auburn,  N.  Y,  June  12,  1836. 
His  father,  Jehiel  M.  Reynolds,  was  born 
in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  October  10, 
1 81 2.  His  mother  (now  living  and  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household)  was  Lavinia  Clough, 
born  at  Homer,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y., 
August  5,  1 81 2.  Mr.  Reynolds  comes  of 
patriotic  stock.  Some  of  his  ancestors 
fought  for  liberty  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  his  grandfather,  Jedediah  Reynolds, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  181 2.  In  1844 
his  father  and  family  moved  to  Erie,  Pa., 
and  from  that  place,  in  1850,  to  Adrian, 
Michigan,  and  three  years  later  returned  to 
Erie,  where  the  father  died.  Herbert  M. 
Reynolds  had  in  his  boyhood  such  educa- 
tional advantages  as  the  schools  of  the  places 
mentioned  afforded.  When  his  father  died 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  on  him  de- 
volved the  support  of  his  mother  and  two 
sisters,  and  the  education  of  the  latter,  a 
duty  which  he  performed  with  manly  fidel- 
ity. He  procured  employment  in  a  whole- 
sale drug  establishment,  but,  that  being  not 
suited  to  his  taste  and  ambition,  he  relin- 
quished it  to  engage  in  other  mercantile 
pursuits.  Subsequently  the  family  moved 
to  Kingsville,  Ohio,  and  to  better  fit  himself 
for  successful  business  life  he  entered  the 
academy  there.  After  leaving  that  institu- 
tion he  returned  to  Adrian  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  stone  cutting.  This  occu- 
pation he  followed  for  some  time,  at  Adrian, 
Hillsdale  and  Constantine.  Active,  earnest 
and  alert  to  advance  in  the  world,  he  entered 
later  the  employ  of  a  large  lumber  firm  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  next  learned  photog- 
raphy, which  he  pursued  as  a  business  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  then  in  Cincinnati, 
and  again  at  Niles,  Mich.,  where  he  resided 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861. 
At  this  juncture  the  loyalty  and  patriotism 
inherited  from  his  ancestry  stirred  his  pulses, 
and  he  enlisted  in  the  Twelfth  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  made  Color 
Sergeant.  At  the  front  this  regiment  was 
assigned  to  Gen.  Prentiss'  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  under  General  Grant. 
At  Pittsburg  Landing  this  division  was 
given  a  central  position.  At  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  April  6,  1862,  the  Confederate  Gen- 
eral Albert  Sidney  Johnston  hurled  the  flower 
of  his  forces  against  the  center  of  the  Union 
Army,  and  Gen.  Prentiss'  Division  was  the 
first    to    receive    the    shock  of   that  terrific 
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onset.  In  that  battle  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
terribly  wounded;  a  bullet  entering  his  body 
near  the  lower  rib,  passing  through  and 
coming  out  at  the  back,  carrying  away  a 
piece  of  the  process  of  the  spinal  column. 
He  lay  upon  the  battle  field  twenty- six 
hours,  and  was  then  taken  to  the  enemy's 
headquarters  near  Corinth.  The  nature  of 
his  wound  was  such  that  his  death  was 
deemed  inevitable,  and  it  was  not  until  Sat- 
urday, six  days  after  the  battle,  that  it  was 
dressed.  The  Brigade  Surgeon  proposed 
to  the  Confederate  officers  in  charge  of  the 
Union  prisoners  the  exchange  of  thirty  badly 
wounded  soldiers,  man  for  man.  This  was 
agreed  to.  The  wounded  ones  returned  by 
the  exchange  were  placed  on  a  sanitary  boat 
furnished  by  the  citizens  of  Louisville,  and 
sent  to  that  place.  Mr.  Reynolds  lay  in 
hospital  for  weeks;  it  was  a  desperate  case, 
with  the  odds  seemingly  against  him;  but  a 
remarkable  vitality,  and  will  power,  and 
courage  of  the  highest  type,  supplemented 
with  good  surgical  skill  and  careful  nursing, 
saved  his  life.  Among  the  ladies  of  Louis- 
ville true  to  the  Union  cause  and  aiding  in 
the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  was  the 
noble  wife  of  the  late  Judge  James  Speed 
(Attorney  General  in  Lincoln's  second  Cab- 
inet), from  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
received  many  marks  of  sympathy  and 
kindly  attention.  When  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  travel,  Mr.  Reynolds  returned  to 
Niles,  Michigan,  and  rapidly  regained 
strength.  The  rebellion  was  not  subdued; 
more  calls  for  soldiers  to  battle  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Nation  were  made;  and  not- 
withstanding he  had  already  so  nearly  given 
his  life  in  the  cause,  Mr.  Reynolds,  in 
August,  1862,  again  enlisted,  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Michigan  Infantry,  then  organizing 
at  Dowagiac.  While  in  camp  there  he  was 
made  Commissary  Sergeant;  and  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
Post  and  Brigade  Commissary  at  Guy's  Gap 
and  McMinsville,  Tennessee,  occupying 
that  position  until  the  spring  of  1864.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  for  the 
Atlanta  Campaign,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  Gen.  John  Cobunr  as  Aid-de- 
Camp,  and  served  in  that  capacity  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  By  reason  of  two 
slight  wounds,  and  a  severe  injury  caused 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  he  was  ordered  by 
Gen.    Coburn   into   hospital   at    Louisville. 


Afterward  he  was  detailed  and  placed  in 
charge  of  ordnance  at  Barracks  No.  1  in 
that  city,  and  served  in  that  position  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  Returning  to  Michi- 
gan, he  obtained  a  position  in  the  Post- 
office  at  Niles,  and  afterward  for  a  time  was 
Mail  Agent  between  Detroit  and  Chicago. 
In  1866  he  was  agent  of  the  Merchants' 
Union  Express  Company  at  Paw  Paw, 
Michigan,  which  position  he  held  until  its 
consolidation  with  the  American  Express 
Company  in  1868.  Looking  then  for  a 
place  wherein  to  settle  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  he  selected  Grand  Rapids, 
and  decided  to  engage  in  roofing.  From 
a  small  beginning,  through  perseverence 
and  patience  he  has  built  up  a  business 
of  which  he  may  justly  be  proud.  Under 
his  management  it  has  not  only  kept  pace 
with  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  city  dur- 
these  twenty-one  years,  but  extended  widely 
outside.  His  operations  cover  a  large 
extent  of  territory  in  and  about  the  Grand 
River  Valley,  and  extend  also  to  numerous 
other  important  points  in  this  Peninsula, 
and  to  cities  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Among  those  who  know  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds personally  and  well,  he  is  recognized 
as  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  of 
energy,  tact,  sterling  integrity  and  generous 
impulses;  a  public  spirited  citizen,  and 
ready  also  to  extend  a  helping  hand,  if  in 
his  power,  when  misfortune  overtakes  a 
friend.  May  23,  1863,  he  married  Anna 
E.  Glenn,  daughter  of  Thomas  T.  and 
Sarah  Glenn  of  Niles,  who  were  among 
the  pioneers  in  the  Territory  in  1834.  Four 
sons  have  been  born  to  them,  all  of  whom 
are  living,  namely:  Harry  Morton,  Charles 
Henry,  Herbert  Glenn  and  Lewis  Seal  Rey- 
nolds. He  has  a  modest  neat,  yet  com- 
modious dwelling  at  163  Ransom  street — a 
home  of  taste  and  comfort.  And  he  has 
done  his  full,  fair  share  in  the  upbuilding  of 
this  handsome  and  ambitious  town  during 
the  period  of  his  residence  therein. 

GENERAL  WOOD-WORK  SHOP. 

C.  B.  Clark,  who  conducts  a  general  job 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Front  streets, 
in  matching,  planing,  turned  work,  door  and 
window  frames,  has  been  a  resident  of  Grand 
Rapids  from  boyhood — fifty  years.  He  uses 
a  capital  of  about  $5,000  and  employs  a 
dozen  men. 
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ALDINE  FIRE-PLACE. 

Among  the  lately  established  industries  is 
the  manufacture  of  the  Aldine  Patent  Fire- 
Place,  said  to  be  adaptable  to  use  in  all 
sorts  of  buildings  for  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing. The  factory  is  at  the  corner  of  Court 
street  and  Shawmut  avenue,  and  appears  to 
be  doing  a  prosperous  business. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS. 

Charles  W.  Jennings  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  flavoring  extracts,  perfumes,  and 
similar  articles,  in  1872.  The  business  is 
still  prosecuted,  on  Louis  street,  by  him 
and  Walter  A.  Smith  (Arctic  Manufactur- 
ing Company).  Another  factory  of  several 
years  standing  is  that  of  F.  D.  Yale  &  Co., 
on  South  Division  street.  The  business  in 
the  city  has  grown  to  considerable  impor- 
tance, giving  work  to  some  twenty-five 
employes,  and  turning  out  a  product  valued 
at  over  $140,000  annually. 

ICE  AND  FUEL. 

Thomas  Sargeant  began  sprinkling  the 
streets  of  Grand  Rapids  at  an  early  date; 
the  merchants  footing  the  bill  by  subscrip- 
tions of  a  certain  amount  per  week.  To 
this  business  was  soon  added  the  storage  of 
ice  for  supplying  summer  customers,  and 
his  two  sons  (twins)  continued  it  many 
years.  Supplies  of  firewood  in  the  early 
days  were  furnished  by  the  farmers  near  by; 
but  in  more  recent  years  the-  handling  of 
stove  wood  has  become  a  large  business  in 
the  aggregate.  Among  prominent  dealers 
have  been  G.  H.  Behnke,  S.  A.  Winchester, 
S.  P.  Bennett  and  others.  The  handling 
of  coal  in  large  quantities  did  not  begin 
until  about  1865,  when  James  O.  Fitch  gave 
the  trade  a  start  by  importing  several  car- 
load lots.  S.  P.  Bennett  has  been  continu- 
ously in  coal,  wood  and  ice  business  since 
about  1869;  also   the  Valley  City  Ice  and 


Coal  Company  and   A.    B.    Knowlson   for 
some  years. 

SPICES  AND  OTHER  CONDIMENTS. 

The  manufacture  of  spices,  baking  pow- 
ders and  extracts,  and  trade  in  teas,  coffees 
and  other  table  goods,  was  established  by 
Edward  Telfer  in  1885,  and  two  years  later 
the  Telfer  Spice  Company  was  organized: 
Edward  Telfer,  President  and  Treasurer; 
Henry  Idema,  Vice  President;  Peter  Lan- 
kester,  Secretary.  Capital  $50,000.  They 
occupy  a  store  by  the  foot  of  Pearl  street, 
near  the  bridge,  and  the  business  has  a 
promising  growth. 

GREASE    REFINERY. 

A  newly  established  enterprise  is  that  of 
E.  B.  Wright,  whose  works  are  north  of  the 
city  and  between  the  railroad  tracks  and  the 
river.  The  business  is  the  refining  of  tallow 
and  lard,  and  the  production  of  oils  and  the 
refined  articles  for  commerce;  also  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  from  bones  and 
refuse  stuffs.  Office  at  16  North  Waterloo 
street.     The  works  were  built  in  1889. 

ALABASTINE. 

The  Alabastine  Company  was  organized 
in  New  York,  in  1879,  by  Melvin  B.  Church, 
its  present  manager.  It  has  offices  in  this 
city,  and  mills  outside.  Alabastine  is  an 
article  of  which  calcined  gypsum  is  the  base, 
made  to  take  the  place  of  calcimine  in  wall 
coatings  and  finish. 

DIAMOND    WALL    FINISH. 

This  is  another  product  for  coating  walls, 
made  also  of  calcined  gypsum,  sand  and 
other  materials  which  render  it  plastic  and 
adhesive.  The  Diamond  Wall  Finish  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1883 — Freeman  God- 
frey, President;  F.  Noble,  Secretary;  S.  F. 
Godfrey,  Treasurer,  and  Loren  Day,  Mana- 
ger. It  has  salesrooms  at  the  corner  of 
Ottawa  and  Louis  streets. 


CHAPTER     XLIV. 


FARM,     GARDEN    AND    STOCK. 


The  cultivation  of  the  soil  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids was  begun  by  the  Indians.  A  report  of 
a  surveyor  made  to  the  General  Land  Office 
Commissioner  in  1838,  contained  this  state- 
ment: "All  the  grounds  on  the  front  of  sec- 
tions 24  and  25  are  cleared,  and  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Indians  as  cornfields  from 
time  immemorial."  This  has  reference  to 
the  grounds  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
for  a  mile  north  and  south  of  Bridge  street 
— the  report  mentioned  being  that  of  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Indian  mission  lands.  The 
methods  of  cultivation  employed  by  the 
natives  were  crude,  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  raised  corn  before  the  whites  brought 
any  "corn  juice"  among  them. 

The  first  plowing  by  white  settlers  was 
doubtless  done  at  Grandville,  by  Luther 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  year  1833  several  of  the 
pioneers  broke  ground  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Wyoming  and  Paris.  Louis  Campau  had 
a  garden  on  ground  south  of  Monroe  and 
West  of  Waterloo  street,  cultivated  by  hand 
labor.  The  first  plowing  within  the  site  of 
this  city  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1834,  by 
Joel  Guild,  for  Mr.  Campau— about  three 
and  a  half  acres  lying  below  Division  and 
between  Monroe  and  Fulton  streets.  Mr. 
Guild  also  in  1834-35  cleared,  broke  and 
planted  eight  or  ten  acres  of  ground  east  of 
the  public  square  on  what  is  now  known  as 
Kendall's  addition.  There  was  much  diver- 
sity, originally,  in  the  quality  of  soils  here- 
about, but  they  responded  to  the  work  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  first  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
potatoes  or  garden  produce  were  usually 
good.  As  late  as  i860  there  were  sixty- 
nine  occupied  farms  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  having  an  estimated  value  of  $375,040. 
Among  the  products  returned  from  the  farms 
within  the  city  that  year,  were  1,629  bush- 
els of  wheat,  2,921  bushels  of  corn,  3,742 
bushels  of  potatoes,  400  tons  of  hay,  12,604 
pounds  of  butter,  and  $1,575  worth  of 
orchard  products. 
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In  Kent  County  the  census  of  1884  shows 
5,246  farms,  including  282,163  acres  im- 
proved, and  140,128  unimproved.  The 
estimated  value  of  farms  in  the  county, 
including  fences  and  buildings,  in  1884,  was 
$18,522,117;  value  of  farm  implements  and 
machinery,  $781,893;  value  of  live  stock, 
$2,191,988.  Amount  paid  for  wages  in 
1883,  for  out  door  farm  labor,  $387,595; 
expenditures  for  indoor  and  dairy  labor, 
$60,601;  estimated  value  of  products,  $2,- 
618,372.  Among  farm  products  of  the 
county  in  that  year  were  50,000  pounds  of 
honey,  1,320  pounds  of  wax,  161,569  bush- 
els of  apples,  and  41,592  bushels  of  peaches. 
The  orchard  products  of  1883  were  valued 
at  $164,658.  The  forest  product,  mostly  of 
wood  sold  or  consumed,  was  valued  at 
$256,719. 

In  1850  the  number  of  farms  returned  in 
Kent  county  was  885;  wheat  raised  same 
year,  69,300  bushels;  number  of  horses,  791. 
In  1840  238  horses  were  returned,  and 
18,750  bushels  of  wheat.  In  1884  the  num- 
ber of  horses  was  15,459.  The  area  of 
Kent  County  is  estimated  to  be  545,657 
acres;  of  the  State,  58,915  square  miles,  or 
36,443,346.2  acres. 

Prominent  among  the  Grand  Rapids  deal- 
ers in  seeds  and  accompanying  agricultural 
and  garden  supplies  in  recent  years  has 
been  William  T.  Lamoreaux,  at  71  Canal 
street.  Philip  Kusterer,  at  120  Canal,  has 
also  done  a  handsome  business  in  that  line 
for  many  years.  M.  L.  Sweet  &  Co.  have 
been  steady  dealers  in  grain  and  seeds  for 
upward  of  thirty  years. 

NURSERIES. 

The  history  of  horticulture  in  Kent  Coun- 
ty begins  in  the  garden  of  Louis  Campau, 
as  early  as  1834,  which  he  made  attractive 
by  tne  cultivation  of  flowers,  shrubbery  and 
small  fruits.  This  was  by  the  river  bank, 
iust  below  the  foot  of  Monroe   street.      In 
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1836  Abel  Page  and  John  Almy  started 
gardens  near  the  river,  above  Huron  street. 
In  Mr.  Page's  garden  the  first  tomatoes 
were  raised,  grown  as  ornamental  plants, 
and  called  love-apples.  Only  one  person, 
the  school  teacher,  would  eat  them,  as  they 
were  generally  considered  poisonous.  In 
1838  Mr.  Page  moved,  and  planted  another 
garden  and  nursery  on  East  Bridge  street 
hill,  above  Ionia  street,  occupying  two  or 
three  acres  of  ground.  There  also  he  grew 
Mortis  Multicaulis  and  raised  silk  worms, 
dealing  in  the  cocoons.  He  raised  Rohan 
potatoes  that  would  weigh  two  pounds,  and 
sold  them  at  the  rate  of  #15  or  more  per 
bushel.  He  and  his  sons  gathered  from  the 
woods,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  plums,  which  they  trans- 
ferred to  this  nursery,  and  improved  upon 
the  wild  plants  by  cultivation.  They  raised 
melons  and  cranberries,  and  the  garden  was 
a  favorite  resort  for  those  who  wished  a 
feast  of  fruit.  In  1845  Mr.  Page  and  his 
sons  started  a  nursery  north  of  Coldbrook, 
where  for  many  years  they  kept  a  stock  of 
upward  of  200,000  young  fruit  trees.  From 
the  first  Mammoth  Pie-plant  brought  into 
the  county  in  1850,  Mr.  Page  procured  a 
slip  for  $1,  the  next  year  sold  $5  worth  of 
plants,  and  two  years  afterward  sold  to  S.  L. 
Withey  for  $2  enough  pie-plant  for  an  Inde- 
pendence dinner.  Samuel  White  brought 
a  Lombardy  poplar  and  planted  it  near  the 
head  of  Stocking  street,  from  which  Mr. 
Page  soon  procured  sprouts  and  largely 
replenished  his  nursery.  Abel  T.  Page, 
about  1845,  secured  a  quantity  of  seeds  of 
the  yellow  locust,  which  were  planted  at 
their  nursery,  and  realized  for  them,  in  a  few 
years,  several  thousand  dollars. 

Abel  T.  Page  is  a  native  of  Rutland, 
Vermont,  born  April  15,  1829.  At  seven 
years  of  age  he  came  with  his  father's  family 
to  Grand  Rapids;  attended  the  early  village 
schools  and  afterward  the  Grand  Rapids 
Academy,  and  assisted  his  father  in  horti- 
culture and  the  establishment  of  the  first 
nursery  of  much  note  in  Kent  County, 
which  he  managed  by  himself  for  some  three 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1854. 
After  1857  he  followed  farming  for  a  time, 
then  the  grocery  trade  and  finally  settled 
down  to  dealing  in  real  estate,  which  he 
follows  with  fairly  good  success.  He  is 
and  has  been  a  valued  member  and  earnest 
worker    in    several    religious,     social    and 


humanitarian  associations;  was  among  the 
founders  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  now  in  active,  busy  life. 

Truman  Kellogg  came  in  1837,  and  started 
a  farm  and  established  a  small  nursery  of 
seedling  trees  on  Lake  avenue,  near  where 
now  is  the  east  line  of  the  city.  He  had  a 
decided  taste  for  horticulture  and  set  out  a 
variety  of  fruits.  For  some  time  his  was 
among  the  favorite  nurseries  of  this  region, 
in  the  supply  of  apples,  peaches,  plums  and 
small  fruits,  though  he  did  not  have  much 
grafted  stock.  He  also  planted  two  or  three 
acres  with  the  Morus  Multicalius  shrub, 
and  manufactured  silk,  specimens  of  which 
are  yet  in  possession  of  the  family. 

George  M.  Barker  in  1845  had  a  small 
nursery  on  West  Bridge  street  near  the  city 
limits.  Barney  Burton,  as  early  as  1836, 
started  a  nursery  of  seedling  trees,  on  his 
farm  in  Paris,  now  the  Garfield  place. 
Charles  W.  Garfield  has  in  his  garden  per- 
haps the  oldest  apple  tree  in  the  county, 
planted  by  Mr.  Burton,  the  body  of  which 
is  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  while  the 
top  has  a  spread  of  near  forty  feet. 

Thomas  R.  Renwick,  as  long  ago  as 
1867,  had  a  floral  nursery  and  green-house 
on  Crescent  avenue  near  Barclay  street, 
and  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  a  steady 
and  persistent  cultivator  of  flowers,  with 
special  attention  to  exotics  and  rare  varieties. 

About  1850  and  several  years  thereafter, 
George  C.  Nelson  had  a  fine  fruit  and 
garden  shrub  nursery  on  the  north  side  of 
Cherry  street  about  where  Union  street 
now  is. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  was  organ- 
ized March  23,  1849,  and  its  first  fair  was 
held  at  Detroit  in  September  of  that  year, 
with  a  premium  list  of  $1,000.  Its  fairs 
were  held  in  Detroit  until  and  including 
1862.  Since  then  they  have  been  held  at 
Kalamazoo,  Adrian,  Detroit,  Jackson,  East 
Saginaw,  and  in  1873  at  Grand  Rapids.  In 
1872  the  State  Fair  was  held  at  Kalamazoo, 
during  the  same  week  with  that  of  the  North- 
ern Michigan  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society  at  Grand  Rapids.  There  was  a 
strong  rivalry  between  the  two  exhibitions, 
the  result  being  a  coalition,  and  the  holding 
of  the  State  Fair  here  in  1873,  as  just  men- 
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tioned.  No  fair  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  has  been  held  nearer  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids than  at  Kalamazoo  since  that  date. 
Henry  Fralick  of  Grand  Rapids  is  among 
its  ex-presidents. 

N.    M.    A.   AND  M.    SOCIETY. 

May  1 6,  1871,  upon  call  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural  and 
State  Pomological  Societies,  a  large  number 
of  representative  men  of  Western  and  North- 
ern Michigan,  interested  in  the  project,  met 
at  Sweet's  Hotel  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  or- 
ganized the  Northern  Michigan  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Society.  By  the  articles  of 
association  its  object  was  declared  to  be 
"to  foster  and  promote  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  kindred  arts  and  sciences."  For  offi- 
cers they  elected:  President,  George  W. 
Griggs,  of  Kent;  Secretary,  Henry  S.  Clubb, 
of  Ottawa;  Treasurer,  Charles  Kipp,  of  Clin- 
ton. A  Board  of  Directors,  one  for  each 
county,  was  chosen;  C.  C.  Comstock  being 
the  Director  for  Kent.  The  association 
thus  organized  included  all  except  the  two 
southern  tiers  of  counties  in  the  State.  Its 
first  annual  fair  was  held  September  12-15, 

1 87 1,  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Grand  Rapids, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Michigan 
Pomological  Society;  the  Kent  Society  fore- 
going its  annual  exhibition  as  such,  and 
joining  in  the  "Union  Fair."  The  fair 
proved  a  great  success,  leaving  in  the  treas- 
ury a  balance  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
and  valuable  buildings  erected  upon  the 
grounds.  Another  Union  Fair  was  held 
upon  the  same  ground    September    16-20, 

1872,  at  which  time  in  competition  the  State 
Society  held  its  annual  fair  in  Kalamazoo. 
Nevertheless  great  crowds  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  Grand  Rapids  fairly  held  its  own. 
In  1873  this  society  was  consolidated  with 
and  became  merged  in  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

STATE    POMOLOGICAL    SOCIETY. 

February  26,  1870,  the  State  Pomological 
Society  of  Michigan  was  organized  at  Grand 
Rapids.  President,  R.  G.  Saunders;  Sec- 
retary, A.  T.  Linderman;  Treasurer,  S.  L. 
Fuller.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, J.  P.  Thompson  was  chosen  President, 
and  served  for  two  years.  Succeeding 
Presidents  were:  A  S.  Dyckman,  of  South 
Haven,    for  1873-74;  George  Parmelee,  of 


Old  Mission,  for  1875;  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  South 
Haven,  for  1876,  and  re- elected  every  year  to 
and  including  1887.  The  Secretaries  have 
been — -A.  T.  Linderman  in  1871,  re-elected 
for  1872;  J.  P.  Thompson,  1873-75,  and 
since  1875  Charles  W.  Garfield.  S.  L.  Fuller 
resigned  the  office  of  Treasurer,  June  25, 
1873,  and  Henry  Seymour  was  appointed  to 
fill  out  the  term,  and  re-elected  for  the  suc- 
ceeding two  years.  H.  Dale  Adams  was 
chosen  Treasurer  for  1876,  and  the  two 
years  following,  and  was  succeeded  by  S. 
M.  Pearsall  in  1878,  re-elected  every  year 
to  1888.  The  name  of  the  society  was 
changed  in  1880  to  the 

MICHIGAN    STATE    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  fair  of  this  society  was 
held  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Kent 
County  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  latter  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  its  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  were  held  at  the  same 
place;  but  in  1874  and  since,  its  annual  fairs 
have  been  held  in  connection  with  those  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  its  other 
meetings  have  been  movable  from  place  to 
place  about  the  State.  On  September  9-1 1, 
1885,  the  American  Pomological  Society 
held  its  first  biennial  meeting  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Its  sessions  were  held  at  the  First 
Universalist  Church,  and  the  exhibit  of 
fruits  was  made  at  the  Armory  on  North 
Division  street.  The  display  was  excellent, 
showing  nearly  a  thousand  plates,  beside 
individual  collections.  The  society  was 
heartily  welcomed  and  entertained  in  behalf 
of  the  city  and  the  Michigan  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  the  meeting  was  a  very 
enjoyable  one  to  all  parties.  At  this  session 
Charles  W.  Garfield  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Since  1870,  on  the  high  grounds  near 
Grand  Rapids,  the  cultivation  of  peaches 
has  been  quite  as  successful  as  in  any  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  cultivation  of  apples 
in  this  vicinity  is  also  profitable.  The  prin- 
cipal nursery  hereabout  is  the  large  one  of 
Munson  &  Knapp  in  Grand  Rapids  town- 
ship, comprising  about  thirty  acres  of 
ground.  The  fruits  of  this  region  have 
been  awarded  a  considerable  number  of 
premiums  by  the  orchard  committee  of  the 
State  Pomological  Society.  First  premi- 
ums to  Grand  Rapids  people  in  1871  were 
awarded — to  David  Robertson  for  Delaware 
Vineyard;    George  S.  Linderman   for  half- 
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acre  plat  of  raspberries,  also  for  a  similar 
plat  of  blackberries;  to  John  Suttle  for  a 
general  greenhouse;  to  Mrs.  E.  T.  Nelson 
for  a  private  conservatory.  In  1872 — first 
premiums  to  S.  B.  Smith  for  an  apple 
orchard;  H.  W.  Slocum  for  collection  of 
hardy  grapes;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Morris  for  orna- 
mental city  lot;  second  premium  to  E.  U. 
Knapp,  for  peach  orchard  for  profit;  C.  J. 
Dietrich,  for  half- acre  of  raspberries.  In 
1873,  J.  M.  Dean,  first  for  peach  orchard 
for  profit,  second  for  vineyard  for  table  use; 
to  John  Suttle  first,  and  T.  R.  Renwick  sec- 
ond, for  commercial  plant  house.  At  the 
centennial  exhibit  of  the  State  Pomological 
Society  at  Philadelphia,  the  Grand  River 
Valley  Horticultural  Society  contributed  a 
general  collection  of  fruit,  which  elicited 
much  commendation. 

Jonathan  P.  Thompson,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  for 
several  years  prior  to  1880,  was  a  very 
energetic  member  and  organizer,  and  an 
enthusiast  with  respect  to  fruit  culture.  He 
died  at  Detroit  in  1880.  He  had  been  well 
known  as  a  resident  of  Grand  Rapids  to 
which  place  he  came  in  1856,  and  engaged 
as  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  and  was  connected 
with  the  press  here  for  about  four  years, 
after  which  he  went  east.  About  1868  he 
returned,  and  for  three  or  four  years  was 
connected  with  the  Eagle  as  one  of  the 
editorial  staff.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  horticulture  and  pomclogy  in 
the  State,  and  upon  his  death  the  State 
Society  adopted  resolutions  of  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  directed  the  procuring  of  his 
portrait  to  be  placed  among  the  archives. 

Charles  W.  Garfield  was  born  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  March  14,  1848;  came 
to  Paris,  Kent  County,  Michigan,  with  his 
parents,  in  1858;  settled  on  the  Barney 
Burton  farm,  one  mile  south  of  Hall  street, 
the  present  city  limit;  was  alternately  in 
the  schools  and  on  the  farm  until  seventeen 
years  of  age;  taught  school,  attended  the 
Grand  Rapids  High  school  a  year;  entered 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing 
in  1868  and  graduated  from  there  in  1870. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  horticulture, 
spent  a  year  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  with  a 
nursery  firm;  returned  to  Grand  Rapids  and 
was  here  engaged  in  the  nursery  trade  until 
1873.      He  next,  until  1877,   had  a  position 


in  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  was  four 
years  in  charge  of  the  farm  department 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  From  1875  to 
1889  he  w7as  Secretary  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  then  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board.  In  1885  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  He  is  studious, 
scholarly,  and  a  tireless  worker,  and  exhibits 
a  specially  lively  interest  in  all  that  pertains 
to  horticulture  and  fruits.  His  reports  of 
the  transactions  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  comprise  several  volumes  of  much 
merit  and  value.  He  is  President  (1889) 
of  the  Grand  River  Valley  Horticultural 
Society. 

GRAND  RIVER  VALLEY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  having 
become  practically  merged  in  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  fruit  growers 
of  this  region  having  reached  the  conclusion 
that  another  organization  was  needed,  more 
attentive  to  their  interests,  the  Grand  River 
Valley  Horticultural  Society  was  organized 
February  to,  1874,  at  Grand  Rapids — Pres- 
ident, E.  Bradfield;  Vice  President,  H.  H. 
Holt;  Secretary,  C.  J.  Dietrich;  Treasurer, 
George  W.  Dickinson.  Executive  Com- 
mittee: H.  H.  Holt,  William  Rowe,  C.  N. 
Merriman  and  John  Suttle.  The  articles  of 
association  required  that  monthly  meetings 
be  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  that  special 
ones  might  be  held  at  other  places.  The 
counties  included  within  the  sphere  of  its 
work  were  Kent,  Montcalm,  Ionia,  Barry, 
Allegan,  Ottawa  and  Muskegon.  With  its 
own  special  field  of  operation  this  society 
may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense  an  out- 
growth from  and  auxiliary  to  the  State 
Society.  Its  meetings  have  been  kept  up 
with  much  regularity,  and  it  has  had  a 
prosperous  and  successful  career. 

The  annual  exhibits  of  fruits  and  flowers 
by  this  society,  have  been  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  fairs  of  the  Kent  County 
Agricultural  Society.  In  the  fall  of  1879  it 
made  exhibits  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
also  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair  at  Detroit, 
and  at  that  of  the  Western  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Society  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Fifty-four  varieties  of  apples  were 
sent  to  Rochester,  in  charge  of  Edward 
Bradfield  of  Ada,  who  added  a  fine  display 
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of  grapes,  chiefly  from  his  own  vineyard, 
and  for  this  collection  the  bronze  Wilder 
medal  was  awarded  to  the  society.  It  was 
also  fairly  successful  in  winning  premiums 
at  the  other  exhibits  that  year.  In  1880  the 
society  made  a  collection  of  fruits,  including 
upward  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  apples 
and  twenty-five  varieties  of  peaches,  which 
it  exhibited  at  St.  Louis,  in  charge  of  Wil- 
liam Rowe  and  William  N.  Cook,  and  which 
received  marked  attention  and  special  com- 
pliment from  the  officers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society.  At  other 
prominent  fairs  in  the  same  year,  and  gen- 
erally during  its  entire  existence,  where  this 
society  has  made  exhibitions  of  the  fruit 
and  flower  products  of  the  Grand  River 
Valley,  it  has  taken  first  premiums.  It 
contributed  freely  to  the  State  display  of 
fruits  in  the  winter  of  1882-83  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition.  In  1886,  upon  the 
invitation  of  this  society,  the  State  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids, 
when  was  made  an  unusually  fine  flower 
and  plant  exhibit,  also  fruits  from  California. 
Among  the  officers  of  this  association  have 
been:  Presidents — William  Rowe,  1878-81; 
Henry  Holt,  1882;  Charles  W.  Garfield, 
1883  and  since.  Secretaries — William  N. 
Cook,  1878-82;  R.  D.  Graham,  1883-85; 
G.  C.  Bennett,  1886;  Wm.  N.  Cook,  1887- 
88.  Treasurers— S.  L.  Fuller,  1878-85, 
Wm.  N.  Cook,  1886;  E.  Chase  Phillips, 
1887-88.  Officers  for  1889  — President, 
Charles  W.  Garfield;  Vice  President,  Joseph 
A.  Pierce;  Secretary,  Thomas  L.  Brown; 
Treasurer,  E.  Chase  Phillips;  Executive 
Board — Sluman  S.  Bailey,  W.  E.  Calkins, 
W.  N.  Cook  and  John  Saylor. 

KENT    COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

January  12,  1848,  an  association,  in  which 
Horace  Seymour  was  a  prominent  and  active 
worker,  was  organized  in  the  township  of 
Walker  under  the  comprehensive  title  of 
"The  Walker  Agricultural  Society  of  Kent 
County."  October  27,  1848,  this  society 
held  a  fair  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bridge 
street  bridge,  at  which  premiums  aggregat- 
ing $31.75  were  awarded.  The  display  was 
an  attractive  one  for  those  days.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Penney 
and  Dr.  A.  C.  Westlake.  At  the  next  annual 
meeting  the  name  was  changed  to  "Grand 
River  Valley  Agricultural  Society."  Its 
membership  included  residents  on  both  sides 


of  the  river.  The  second  annual  fair  was 
held  October  9,  1849,  at  the  Court  House 
on  the  Public  Square;  subsequent  fairs 
were  held  there  or  at  the  corner  of  Fulton 
street  and  Jefferson  avenue  for  some  years. 
The  display  of  farm  produce  in  1849  was 
thought  very  fine.  Mammoth  pumpkins 
and  squashes,  enormous  beats  and  turnips, 
and  stalks  of  corn  that  reached  from  floor  to 
ceiling  of  the  court  room,  were  among  the 
exhibits;  while  tied  to  the  trees  near  about, 
or  inclosed  in  pens,  were  numbers  of  fine 
looking  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The 
mechanics  of  the  village  joined  in  the  show, 
and  the  ladies,  with  specimens  of  their 
handiwork.  A  chair  of  the  style  then  known 
as  the  Boston  rocker,  which  took  premium 
at  that  fair  is  now  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Baxter,  of  South  Division  street, 
as  strong  and  serviceable  apparantly  as 
when  it  was  made.  The  Rev.  James  Bal- 
lard delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion, 
at  the  Congregational  Church. 

January  6,  1851,  the  name  of  the  organ- 
ization was  again  changed,  to  "Kent  County 
Agricultural  Society"  —  George  Young, 
President;  Damon  Hatch,  Secretary. 

In  1855  the  Kent  County  fair  was  held  on 
grounds  north  of  Wealthy  avenue  and  west 
of  Division  street,  in  December  of  that 
year,  the  society  purchased  a  forty-acre 
tract  just  south  of  the  city,  where  its  fair- 
grounds have  since  been  and  are  at  present 
located.  In  1850  its  premium  list  amounted 
to  $37.  In  1 85 1  the  premiums  aggregated 
$76;  in  1852,  $80;  in  1854,  #92-75-  In  tnat 
year  W.  S.  H.  Welton  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Sluman  S.  Bailey  Secretary.  In 
1855  the  fair  was  held  for  three  days,  Sep- 
tember 25,  26  and  27.  The  ground  pur- 
chased in  that  year  has  been  much  improved 
and  built  upon.  A  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  a  much  larger  premium  list  than 
ever,  before  were  adopted  in  1856,  and  this 
spirit  of  order  combined  with  liberality  has 
since  prevailed  in  the  transactions  of  the 
society.  Its  annual  exhibits  were  increasingly 
large  and  attractive  and  regularly  given  until 
1879,  since  which  time  the  use  of  its  grounds 
has  been  granted  to  the  W.  M.  A.  and  I. 
Society.  In  the  mechanical  and  trades 
departments  the  displays  yearly  made  by 
the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the  city 
were  especially  good. 

At  the  county  fairs  of  1863  and  1864 
entertainments  for  raising  funds  in  behalf  of 
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soldiers'  aid  societies  were  added  to  the 
usual  features,  with  a  good  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  following  is  nearly  a  full  list  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  society: 

Presidents—  1848,0.  Schermerhorn;  1850, 
Obed  H.  Foote;  1851,  George  Young;  1852, 
J.  F.  Chubb;  1853,  Solomon  Wright;  1855, 
W.  S.  H.  Welton;  1857,  Henry  Seymour; 
1859,  Sluman  S.  Bailey;  1864,  E.  U. 
Knapp;  1865,  Warren  P.  Mills;  1868, 
George  W.  Griggs  (remained  in  the  posi- 
tion several  years);  1874-76,  Aaron  Brewer, 
1878  and  since,  Levi  Averill. 

Secretaries  —  1848,  Horace  Seymour; 
1850,  Damon  Hatch;  1853,  Henry  Sey- 
mour; 1854,  Sluman  S.  Bailey;  1856,  Tim- 
othy E.  Wetmore;  1857,  E.  M.  Ball;  1859, 
O.  R.  L.  Crozier;  1864,  L.  R.  Atwater; 
1865,  L.  S.  Scranton;  1868,  Jacob  Barns, 
1871,  Eseck  Burlingame;  1874  and  since, 
James  Cox. 

Treasurers — 1848,  Sullivan  Armstrong; 
1850,  T.  D.  French;  1 851,  Andrew  Loomis; 
1856,  J.  F.  Chubb;  1857,  G.  C.  Fitch; 
1864,  G.  S.  Deane;  1865,  John  Porter; 
1869,  O.  H.  Simonds;  1874,  F.  W.  Foster; 
1885  and  since,  Aaron  Brewer. 

WESTERN     MICHIGAN    AGRICULTURAL    AND 
INDUSTRIAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation of  1 87 1  having  been  absorbed  by  the 
State  Society,  a  new  organization  of  similar 
character  was  formed  in  May,  1879,  with 
headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids,  under  the 
name  of  Western  Michigan  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Society,  which  has  held  fairs 
annually  on  the  Kent  County  Fair  Grounds, 
in  September,  down  to  the  present  time. 
This  has  been  a  very  successful  association 
financially  and  otherwise,  its  annual  exhib- 
its being  scarcely  second  to  those  of  the 
State  Society.  Its  district  comprises  nearly 
all  of  the  western  half  of  the  State,  from 
Van  Buren  County  north  to  the  Straits.  At 
its  first  fair  in  1879,  out  of  receipts  amount- 
ing to  $  1 6, 6 1 1.44,  it  realized  a  surplus  of 
$2,974.85.  In  1881  itssurplus  was$4,4i5.35- 
The  sum  increased  until  it  had  at  the  end  of 
1888,  $9,581.61  in  its  treasury.  The  annual 
expositions  of  this  society  have  been  very 
attractive  and  popular  shows,  to  which  com- 
petitors come  with  their  mechanical  prod- 
ucts, horses  and  other  live  stock,  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  Michigan,  but  from  neigh- 
boring  States.      The  attendance   is  always 


large  and  the  premiums  are  liberal.  Grand 
Rapids  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants delight  in  exhibiting  their  products, 
goods  and  wares,  making  of  the  ground  a 
veritable  bazaar,  to  the  delight  and  enter- 
tainment of  all  visitors. 

George  W.  Thayer  was  its  first  President, 
serving  five  years;  after  him  David  P.  Clay 
was  President  for  three  years.  In  1887  H. 
C.  Sherwood  was  chosen  President,  and 
served  until  his  death  in  August,  1888. 
He  was  succeeded  by  J.  G.  Ramsdell,  fol- 
lowed in  1890  by  George  W.  Thayer.  James 
Cox  has  been  Secretary  continuously  since 
the  organization  of  the  society,  and  Edmund 
B.  Dikeman  has  likewise  filled  the  position 
of  Treasurer.  Among  other  prominent  and 
active  workers  of  the  society  in  the  city  and 
vicinity,  are  S.  S.  Bailey,  John  H.  Withey, 
Z.  V.  Cheney,  M.  L.  Sweet  and  Levi 
Averill. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

An  association  that  is  among  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  its  educational  features,  with  its 
headquarters  here,  is  the  West  Michigan 
Farmers'  Club,  organized  August  23,  1881. 
Its  first  officers  were:  President,  Wm.  T. 
Adams,  of  Paris;  Vice  Presidents,  Lyman 
Murray,  of  Sparta;  Henry  C.  Denison,  of 
Ada;  George  Van  Nest,  of  Byron;  Nathan 
Gould,  of  Oakfield;  Secretary  and  Librar- 
ian, Frank  M.  Carroll;  Recorder,  Edmund 
Manly;  Treasurer,  George  Porter.  The 
officers  for  1889  are:  President,  George  S. 
Linderman;  Vice  Presidents,  W.  W.  John- 
son, of  Grand  Rapids  township;  E.  F.  Bos- 
worth,  of  Georgetown;  S.  S.  Bailey,  of  East 
Paris;  E.  U.  Knapp,  of  Grand  Rapids  town- 
ship; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Samuel  L. 
Fuller.  The  objects  of  this  society  are  to 
advance  the  interests  of  farming  and  fruit 
culture,  and  stimulate  improvement  therein. 
There  is  no  other  school  hereabout  so  well 
adapted  to  the  education  of  the  classes 
interested.  The  members  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  for  discussion,  and  by 
their  earnestness  and  persevering  enthusi- 
asm demonstrate  their  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical  strength.  No  branch  of  the 
farm  or  fruit-growing  industry  is  neglected. 
Their  club  work  is  systemized,  always  with 
some  important  topic  in  the  foreground; 
and  as  their  talks  and  discussions  are  quite 
fully  reported  through  the  press,  their  influ- 
ence must  be  greatly  beneficial  to  thousands 
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of  others  who  read  and  learn.  A  society  of 
such  character  and  spirit  should  not  be 
allowed  to  die  out,  nor  to  slacken  its  efforts. 
It  is  valuable  to  the  entire  community,  and 
should  grow  more  and  more  popular  and 
become  as  indispensable  as  is  the  system 
of  common  schools.  Prominent  and  influ- 
ential in  this  club  are  Edward  L.  Briggs, 
Ocenus  Van  Buren,  W.  N.  Cook,  Robert 
Briggs,  William  Rowe,  E.  Graham,  and 
others,  besides  the  officers  mentioned. 

EDWARD  L.  BRIGGS,  the  oldest  child 
of  Barber  and  Mary  Swan  Briggs,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Skaneateles,  Orange  county. 
New  York,  July  30,  1830.  The  name 
Briggs  is  of  Welsh  origin,  but  the  family 
have  never  traced  their  ancestry  back  to 
Wales.  On  the  mother's  side  the  Swans 
were  of  Irish  extraction.  Edward's  family 
removed  in  the  spring  of  1834  to  Michigan, 
settled  near  Ann  Arbor,  and  after  a  few 
years  purchased  land  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  and  began  the  work  of 
making  a  farm  and  home.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  while  but  a  child  in  years  bore 
his  part  in  the  severe  labor  of  clearing  the 
land  and  carrying  on  the  farm.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  an  education  were 
limited,  being  such  as  were  afforded  by  three 
months  each  winter  of  the  common  school, 
in  a  district  so  new  that  many  terms  of  its 
school  were  held  in  a  log  school  house.  The 
school  teachers  of  those  days,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  position  and  surroundings, 
could  give  but  little  instruction  to  the  indi- 
vidual pupil.  The  young  boy  was  very 
studious,  and  read  with  avidity  every  book 
that  he  could  obtain.  His  father  sold  the 
farm,  and  after  about  a  year  spent  in  the 
village  of  Ann  Arbor,  the  family  removed  to 
Kent  county,  in  March,  1850,  and  settled 
in  the  town  of  Grand  Rapids,  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  city.  Here  they  again 
began  making  a  home  upon  land  upon  which 
a  furrow  had  never  been  turned.  This  farm 
has  always  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
family.  After  helping  to  clear  and  break 
up  a  part  of  the  land  and  put  it  into  crops, 
young  Briggs  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune; 
worked  about  the  lumber  mills  near  Grand 
Haven  awhile;  then  crossed  the  lake  on  a 
lumber  vessel  and  made  his  way  on  the 
canal  from  Chicago  to  Lasalle,  and  thence 
by  river  to  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
He   spent  about    two  years    in   the    south, 


engaged  in  steamboating,  house  building 
and  various  occupations  upon  the  planta- 
tions, and,  finding  his  health  seriously  im- 
paired, returned  home  to  Grand  Rapids. 
In  November,  1853,  he  secured  employment 
through  the  late  Lucius  A.  Thayer,  with  the 
St.  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal  Company. 
From  this  time  until  1858  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  that  company,  and  of  private 
capitalists  engaged  in  exploring  for  mineral 
and  timber  lands,  and  traversed  nearly  all 
portions  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  the 
newer  portions  of  the  Lower  Peninsula. 
In  1857  he  was  married  to  Cordelia  T.  Fitch, 
the  oldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lemon 
Fitch,  at  that  time  a  resident  of  the  West 
Side  in  this  city.  In  1858  he  was  engaged 
with  a  surveying  party,  and  was  eight 
months  in  the  field,  making  surveys  in  Min- 
nesota, and  ran  the  first  line  of  the  United 
States  survey  that  touched  the  Red  River 
of  the  north.  In  1859  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Timber  Agent  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  and 
retained  this  position  until  1868.  Acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Marshal  for  Michigan,  and  the  Register  and 
Receiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office 
at  Marquette,  he  also  looked  after  timber 
cutting  on  the  lands  of  the  United  States. 
During  these  years  the  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  examining  and  surveying  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  State  and  United  States, 
detecting  and  arresting  trespassers,  and 
settling  the  damages  for  timber-cutting.  He 
was  elected  County  Surveyor  of  Kent  county 
in  1862,  and  re-elected  in  1864.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
then  Third  District  of  Kent  county  in  the 
State  House  of  Representatives;  served 
through  the  regular  session  of  1873,  and  the 
extra  session  of  1874,  and  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  an  industrious  and  influential  mem- 
ber. He  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1 874,  and 
served  through  the  session  of  1875  as  chair- 
man of  the  standing  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  and  of  the  special  Committee  on  Ap- 
portionment. Mr.  Briggs  although  an  ardent 
Republican,  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  re- 
election to  the  United  States  Senate  of  the 
Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler,  and  bore  a  leading 
part  in  the  revolt  that  led  to  his  defeat. 
Seeing  no  other  way  of  accomplishing  this, 
he  declined  to  take  part  in  the  Republican 
Senatorial  Caucus,  and  in  the  Joint  Con- 
vention voted  for  J.   Webster  Childs.      Mr. 
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Briggs  has  always  been  firm  in  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liquors  as  beverages,  but  he  continued  to 
act  with  the  Republican  party  until  after 
the  election  in  November,  1884;  when  he 
decided  to  act  with  the  Prohibition  party, 
has  since  been  active  in  the  counsels  of  the 
latter,  was  its  candidate  for  Representative 
in  Congress  for  the  Fifth  District  at  the 
election  in  1886,  and  received  3,086  votes. 
Mr.  Briggs  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Chair  Company,  served 
on  its  Board  of  Directors  for  five  years  and 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  company. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
City  National  Bank  and  the  Grand  Rapids 
National  Bank.  He  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Citizens  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Kent,  Allegan  and  Ottawa 
Counties,  and  served  as  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  company  from  1874  to  1886. 
He  is  a  member  of  Valley  City  Lodge  No. 
86,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of  Harmony 
Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  He  belongs 
to  the  Fountain  Street  Baptist  Church  but 
is  liberal  in  his  religious  views.  Nearly  all 
his  life  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming,  and 
feels  thoroughly  identified  with  that  class. 
Mr.  Briggs  has  a  passion  for  tree  planting 
and  culture,  and  has  probably  planted  and 
cared  for  a  greater  number  of  trees  than 
any  other  man  in  Kent  County,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  shade,  ornament,  wind-breaks  and 
plantations.  For  twenty-four  years  he  has 
made  his  home  on  his  farm,  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  city  limits;  but  he  and  his  wife 
have  in  recent  years  been  spending  the 
winters  in  California.  At  the  present  time 
he  gives  most  of  his  attention  to  his  real 
estate  interests  in  and  near  the  city  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  winter  of  1888-89 
he  made  a  journey  through  Mexico,  spend- 
ing a  month  in  some  of  the  principal  cities, 
and  wrote  some  letters  on  Mexico  and 
California  that  were  published  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Daily  Democrat  and  were  received 
with  favor  by  his  friends.  As  a  man  and 
citizen,  and  in  public  trusts,  Mr.  Briggs  has 
won  and  enjoys  the  high  esteem  of  the 
community. 

Samuel  L.  Fuller  was  born  at  Geneseo, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  January  24,  181 8. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  New  England. 
He  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  September, 


1836,  and  was  engaged  four  years  as  a 
surveyor  and  assistant  engineer  under  John 
Almy  on  Grand  River  and  the  Sault  St. 
Mary's  Ship  Canal.  In  1840  he  returned 
to  Livingston  County  and  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Carroll;  was  on  a 
farm  from  1845  to  1862,  during  which  time 
he  served  two  terms  in  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature, and  was  sent  by  an  association  of 
Livingston  County  farmers  to  England  to 
purchase  short-horn  cattle.  From  1862  to 
1866  he  was  in  the  express  business  in  New 
York  City.  In  1867  he  returned  to  Grand 
Rapids  for  permanent  residence,  and  en- 
gaged in  private  banking  with  his  brother, 
Edward  P.  Fuller,  and  retired  from  that 
business  in  1875.  Mr.  Fuller  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church,  Grand  Rapids.  He  married  ir 
1844  Emily  Stevens,  who  died  in  1852,  an 
again  in  1854  Arthuretta  S.  Van  Vechten, 
his  present  wife.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
various  agricultural  associations  here,  in 
which  he  takes  an  active  interest;  also  of 
the  Kent  Scientific  Institute,  and  of  the 
Equal  Suffrage  Association.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Republican. 

Sluman  S.  Bailey  came  into  Paris,  Kent 
County,  in  1846,  and  lived  on  a  farm  there 
fourteen  years,  when  he  moved  into  Grand 
Rapids.  He  was  born  at  Somerset,  Niag- 
ara County,  N.  Y.,  December  14,  1821. 
Farming  has  been  his  favorite  occupation, 
but  he  has  been  a  busy  man  in  public  as 
well  as  private  life,  in  various  town  offices, 
as  Sheriff,  and  fifteen  years  as  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

Erastus  U.  Knapp  is  a  native  of  Oswego 
county,  N.  Y.,  born  in  1820.  He  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  about  1847,  and  bought  and 
cleared  the  farm  which  he  has  since  occu- 
pied on  Section  17,  by  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  city.  He  has  been  a  prominent  and 
influential  citizen,  both  in  private  and  official 
life,  and  a  successful  farmer,  fruit  grower 
and  gardener.  Politically  he  is  a  Republi- 
can. He  has  served  several  terms  as  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  and  many  years  as  High- 
way Commissioner. 

William  E.  Calkins  has  been  a  farmer  and 
gardener  just  east  of  the  city  line  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  born  at  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1838.  His  father 
and   mother,   John  and  Sarah  A.    Calkins, 
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residing  here  also,  are  83  and  82  years  of 
age  respectively,  and  have  passed  their  six- 
tieth marriage  anniversary.  Mr.  Calkins  is 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  also 
of  the  Knights  of  Honor.  He  is  a  Repub- 
lican, politically. 

Thomas  E.  Reed  resides  upon  the  place 
where  he  was  born,  May  4,  1847.  His 
father,  Porter  Reed,  was  one  of  the  three 
brothers  from  whom  Reeds  Lake  is  named, 
having  settled  there  in  1834  on  Section  33, 
Grand  Rapids  township.  In  his  seventeenth 
year,  January  4,  1864,  Thomas  enlisted  in 
the  Twenty-first  Michigan  Infantry,  and 
served  until  December  16,  1865,  when  he 
was  discharged,  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  farming.  He  was  wounded  at  Benton- 
ville,  and  was  held  as  a  prisoner  three  days. 
Mr.  Reed  retains  the  old  homestead,  though 
most  of  the  original  large  farm  has  been 
platted  into  building  lots.  He  married, 
February  21,  1867,  Mary  L.  Walker.  They 
have  three  children.  He  is  a  member  of 
Custer  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  Mrs.  Reed  is  a 
member  of  the  Relief  Corps.  During  the 
past  three  years  he  has  been  Town  Treasu- 
rer and  Highway  Commissioner. 

George  P.  Hogadone  lives  in  Walker 
township,  where  he  was  born  December  6, 
1850.  His  father  died  December  25,  1853. 
His  farm  is  on  Section  33.  He  is  Town 
Treasurer  and  Drain  Commissioner.  Has 
been  in  the  dairy  business.  He  married  in 
1872  Isabella  Graham,  of  Walker.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican. 

Robert  Briggs,  born  in  Onondaga  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  1 818,  came  to  Grand  Rapids  town- 
ship in  1853,  and  since  then  has  been 
engaged  in  dairying,  or  the  milk  business. 
Has  been  elected  to  local  offices,  but  never 
served.  In  1876  his  barn  burned,  and  in 
1885  he  lost  his  house  by  fire,  involving 
losses  to  the  amount  of  $8,500.  Politically 
he  is  an  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  is  classed  as  a  methodical  and  success- 
ful farmer. 

Horace  D.  Carpenter,  a  native  of  Colum- 
bia county,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1869,  and  purchased  the  home  now  occu- 
pied by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Esther  Carpenter, 
on  Section  29,  just  east  of  the  city.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Esther  Hydorn.  He 
held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  one  year,  and 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  seven  years.     He 
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died  August  7,  1888.  His  occupation  here 
was  that  of  gardener,  and  dealer  in  loans 
and  real  estate. 

Sanford  W.  Lyon  came  to  Michigan  in 
1862;  enlisted  and  served  in  the  Twenty- 
first  Infantry;  was  twice  wounded,  but 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then 
returned  to  the  town  of  Grand  Rapids, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  as  market 
gardener,  and  has  built  a  fine  home.  In 
September,  1862,  he  married  Harriet  A. 
Tracy,  daughter  of  Addison  Tracy,  an  early 
resident.  He  is  a  member  of  Custer  Post, 
G.  A.  R. 

James  M.  Livingston,  born  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  April  12,  1829,  is  of  Scotch  descent. 
His  father  was  among  the  early  builders  of 
saw  mills  in  this  valley.  James  M.  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  in  1845.  He  has  twice  mar- 
ried: First,  Maria  Miller,  who  died  in  1852; 
second,  Jane  Ferguson,  his  present  wife. 
He  lived  on  a  farm  in  Grand  Rapids  town- 
ship till  1862,  was  afterward  a  contractor 
until  1884,  when  he  bought  his  present 
homestead  and  built  his  house,  on  Section 
31,  in  Plainfield. 

Orson  C.  Kellogg  of  Grand  Rapids  town- 
ship was  born  in  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y., 
October  2,  1826;  son  of  Truman  Kellogg, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work.  The 
family  came  in  1837.  After  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  took  charge  of  the  farm,  and 
has  since  lived  there,  on  Section  29,  Grand 
Rapids.  Fruit  raising  and  gardening  have 
been  prominent  features  of  his  business. 
He  married,  October  30,  1851,  Lydia  H. 
McKenzie,  of  this  city.  They  have  three 
children.  He  enlisted  in  1863,  and  served 
nineteen  months  in  the  First  Michigan 
Engineers  and  Mechanics.  He  is  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  and  still  resides  at  the  old 
homestead,  which  has  been  platted  into  city 
lots. 

HORSE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  1869  the  Grand  Rapids  Horse  Asso- 
ciation was  organized.  Samuel  A.  Browne 
was  President,  and  very  active  thereafter  in 
its  affairs,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
rearing  and  training  of  fine  horses,  and  to 
speed  trials  and  contests.  A  few  years  later 
there  was  a  reorganization,  under  the  name 
of  Valley*  City  Driving  Park  Association. 
Of  this  E.  B.  Dikeman  was  for  some  time 
President.      In  that  and  similar  organiza- 
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tions  J.  Boyd  Pantlind,  Walter  S.  Gee  and 
G.  S.  Ward  have  also  occupied  official  posi- 
tions. In  March,  1888,  the  Grand  Rapids 
Horsemen's  Association  was  incorporated, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  American  Trotting 
Association  as  a  stockholding  member.  Its 
officers  (1889)  are:  President,  M.  J.  Smiley; 
Vice  President,  J.  B.  Griswold;  Secretary, 
Fred  A.  Maynard;  Treasurer,  H.  P.  Baker. 
It  held  a  trotting  and  pacing  meeting  in 
July,  1888,  with  purses  aggregating  $5,000, 
on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

POULTRY    ASSOCIATION. 

April  5,  1882,  the  Michigan  State  Poultry 
Association    was    organized ,  in    this    city. 


President,  J.  P.  Clark;  Secretary,  R.  C. 
Greiner;  Treasurer,  Henry  R.  Naysmith. 
The  name  was  subsequently  enlarged  to 
State  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
As  may  be  inferred  from  its  title,  the  objects 
of  this  society  are  improvement  in  the 
breeds  of  fowls,  and  stimulation  of  the 
general  interest  in  poultry  raising.  It  has 
made  several  special  exhibits,  and  has  parr 
ticipated  more  or  less  in  displays  at  agricul- 
tural fairs.  An  exposition  of  fowls  and  pet 
stock  made  in  Grand  Rapids  in  January, 
1887,  was  fine  and  an  object  of  general 
admiration.  An  influential  part  of  its  official 
'  membership  has  remained  in  this  city. 


CHAPTER     XLV. 


NAVIGATION. 


RIVER    CHANNEL EARLY    BOATING. 

There  is  a  theory,  which  to  many  people 
seems  plausible,  that  at  some  time  in  the 
remote  past  the  rriouth  of  Grand  River  was 
ten  or  twelve  miles  inland  from  its  present 
locality,  perhaps  at  or  near  Spoonville.  It 
is  also  supposed  by  some  that  its  waters 
may  have  passed  into  Lake  Michigan  further 
southward,  near  Black  Lake.  These  im- 
pressions may  be  partly  speculative,  or  in 
part  deduced  from  a  study  of  the  geological 
structure  of  Michigan.  In  either  case  it  is 
about  as  much  an  undetermined  problem 
as  is  the  knowledge  of  pre-historic  man,  or 
of  the  mound  builders  who  once  occupied 
this  territory.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
a  dam  across  the  river  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  not  far  below  the  rapids,  would  send 
its  waters  over  into  Black  River;  and  there 
has  been  serious  talk,  among  those  interested 
in  river  navigation,  of  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  from  some  point  this  side  of 
Grandville  direct  to  Black  Lake.  Such  a 
work  would  be  costly,  but  it  would  be  per- 
manent and,  many  think,  worth  all  its  cost. 

When  the  pioneer  settlers  came  into  this 
valley,  the  only  easy  way  of  communica- 
tion was  that  by  Grand  River;  chiefly  by 
the  use  of  Indian  canoes,  the  bateaux  of 
the  French  traders,  and  the  little  flat-bot- 
tomed skiffs  which  the  people  along  the 
stream  built  for  themselves.  Giles  B.  Slo- 
cum  in  1834  paddled  a  canoe  down  the 
river  from  Jackson  to  Grand  Rapids.  But 
within  two  years  came  the  use  of  larger 
craft,  scows  and  pole  boats,  and  these  were 
soon  succeeded  by  little  steamboats.  At 
this  time  also  began  a  demand  for  the 
improvement  of  the  river  navigation,  and  a 
call  for  public  aid  at  certain  points,  notably 
here  at  the  rapids,  for  that  purpose. 

The  State  made  an  appropriation  in  1838 
for  the  improvement  of  certain  navigable 
streams,     $30,000    of     which    was    to    be 


applied  for  "improving  the  harbor  at  Grand 
Rapids,"  for  clearing  the  channel  at  the 
foot  of  Canal  street,  and  for  removing  the 
logs  from  the  stream  above,  as  far  as  Lyons. 
This  was  expended  mainly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rix  Robinson,  Commissioner;  John 
Almy  and  James  Lyman  having  charge  of 
the  survey.  A  considerable  part  of  it  was 
used  in  the  removal  of  a  large  accumulation 
of  boulders  from  the  channel  near  the  head 
of  the  islands,  above  where  now  is  Pearl 
street  bridge,  the  rocks  having  probably 
been  dropped  there  from  the  ice  during 
some  former  flood  or  floods.  The  channel 
from  Grand  Haven  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids, 
has  always  been  navigable  during  the  open 
season,  except  at  times  of  very  low  water, 
for  boats  of  not  over  thirty  inches  draft,  and 
lighter  boats  have  usually  been  able  to  make 
the  passage  above  this  place,  formerly  as 
far  as  Ionia  or  Lyons.  Most  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  navigable  channel,  aside  from 
the  appropriation  just  mentioned,  until  within 
a  few  years,  has  been  done  by  private  enter- 
prise; the  only  additional  State  aid  being 
an  appropriation  in  1847  of  25,000  acres  of 
land,  "to  construct  a  canal  and  locks  around 
the  rapids  at  Grand  Rapids." 

In  1835,  when  the  men  came  in  to  dig 
the  first  canal,  or  mill  race,  a  portion  of 
their  supplies  were  brought  from  Jackson 
down  the  river  in  flat- bottomed  scows,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  later  settlers 
brought  their  families  and  goods  in  the 
same  way.  These  occasional  trips  raised 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  feasibility  of  securing 
permanent  slackwater  navigation  in  that 
part  of  the  river,  by  the  construction  of 
locks  at  points  where  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Grand  River  Navigation  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1842  with  the  avowed 
object  of  improving  the  river  from  Jackson 
to  Lyons,  but  it  never  did  much.  The 
State  Geologist  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  scheme  of  such  improvement  was  wholly 
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practicable  at  a  small  expense.  The  dis- 
tance he  stated  to  be,  by  the  meanders  of 
the  river,  nearly  118  miles,  and  the  descent 
281  feet;  a  fraction  over  two  feet  four  and 
a  half  inches  to  the  mile.  This  project 
ended  in  talk,  as  did  also  another  and  later 
one  for  a  permanent  waterway  across  the 
State,  with  the  aid  of  some  canal  work. 
John  W.  Squier,  in  March,  1844,  brought 
down  a  cargo  of  irons  and  a  run  of  stone  for 
his  mill,  from  Jackson,  in  a  scow.  The 
weight  of  the  cargo  was  four  and  a  half 
tons.  Five  other  boats  came  down  the 
same  season,  with  loads  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers. Commenting  upon  these  facts, 
the  only  newspaper  then  here  said:  "No 
canal  in  the  Union  runs  through  a  larger 
extent  of  fertile  soil  and  varied  resources 
immediately  adjacent  to  its  line  than  the 
one  proposed  to  be  constructed  upon  the 
Grand  River."  The  interest  in  this  project 
was  kept  up  until  it  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Saginaw  and  Grand  River  Canal 
Company,  whose  stock  subscription  books 
were  opened  in  this  city,  April  30,  1850. 
Stock  was  not  taken  rapidly,  and  the  work 
never  went  much  beyond  the  subscription 
stage. 

THE    CANAL    AT    THE    RAPIDS. 

The  most  important  early  movement  for 
improvement  at  this  point  was  that  first 
undertaken  by  Lucius  Lyon  and  N.  O. 
Sargeant  as  a  private  enterprise,  for  the 
construction  of  the  east  side  canal  and  locks 
around  the  rapids,  begun  in  1835.  It  was 
dug  from  the  head  of  the  rapids  down  nearly 
to  Bridge  street.  Several  years  later  the 
work  was  resumed,  and  completed  to  its 
southern  terminus  June  30,  1842.  The 
contractor  for  this  extension  was  D.  F. 
Tower.  The  canal  was  at  that  time  described 
as  being  nearly  a  mile  long,  eighty  feet 
wide  at  the  water  line,  and  about  five  feet 
deep.  At  its  foot  a  basin  was  constructed, 
200  feet  square,  the  south  line  of  which  was 
70  feet  north  of  Huron  street,  and  the  east 
line  within  eight  feet  of  Canal  street.  At 
the  upper  end  a  breakwater,  or  wing-dam, 
was  constructed,  projecting  up  stream,  and 
curving  slightly  toward  the  center  of  the 
river,  to  turn  the  current  from  the  waters 
above  into  the  canal.  This  wing  was  an 
embankment  composed  chiefly  of  loose 
stones,  taken  from  the  river  bed.  The  work 
created  a  valuable  mill  property  for  nearly 


its  whole  length,  along  the  river  bank. 
Nevertheless  it  is  evident  from  its  character 
and  the  formation  of  the  basin,  from  which 
lockage  could  be  had  to  the  channel  below, 
that  the  proprietors  were  in  earnest  in  their 
intent  to  make  of  it  a  permanent  public 
improvement  for  purposes  of  navigation. 
To  complete  it  for  the  latter  use,  however, 
required  State  aid,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
posed and  probably  not  able  to  undertake 
it  at  their  own  expense. 

In  1847,  as  before  mentioned,  the  Legis- 
lature made  an  appropriation  of  25,000 
acres  of  land  to  perfect  the  canal,  to  build 
a  dam  across  the  river  at  its  head,  and  to 
construct  locks  at  the  foot  of  the  basin,  and 
thus  provide  for  the  passage  of  boats  both 
ways,  and  complete  the  chain  of  navigation 
from  Grand  Haven  to  Lyons.  The  dam 
was  built  in  the  season  of  1849,  and  at  that 
time  the  Grand  Rapids  Enquirer  spoke  of 
it  as  having  originated  much  litigation, 
adding:  "This  work  was  projected  mainly 
for  the  increase  of  the  water-power  at  this 
point;  so  far  it  has  only  exercised  our 
hitherto  undeveloped  wind-power."  The 
dam  was  constructed  of  logs,  brush,  stone 
and  gravel.  It  was  about  five  feet  high, 
with  a  slope  of  about  thirty  degrees. 

The  contract  for  the  canal  was  taken  by 
James  Davis,  and  the  work  was  done  under 
the  supervision  of  Frederick  Hall,  Rix 
Robinson  and  Daniel  Ball.  His  contract 
included  the  completion  of  the  dam,  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  race 
and  the  basin,  and  the  construction  of  the 
lockage  below.  The  canal  and  basin  work 
was  completed  in  that  year.  Excavation 
for  the  lock-pit  began  in  August,  1849,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  that  fall, 
leading  from  the  east  channel  of  the  river 
direct  toward  the  basin,  but  the  work  was 
suspended  for  the  season  in  November. 
That  digging  displaced  the  middle  one  of 
the  three  block  and  log  buildings  of  Louis 
Campau's  trading  station.  It  was  where 
now  is  Lock  street;  the  upper  end  of  the 
steamboating  channel  being  by  the  foot  of 
Lyon  street  at  that  point.  The  Enquirer 
of  August  1,  1849,  had  the  following  editor- 
ial paragraph  in  reference  to  this  work: 

Any  one  may  now  see  the  "Dutch  Buggies"  in  full 
operation,  at  the  foot  of  Canal  street.  The  dirt  taken 
from  the  lock  excavation,  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
is  used  to  raise  a  lot  belonging  to  Mr.  Davis,  upon 
Canal  street,  and  the  files  of  Dutchmen  engaged  in 
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transporting  "the  raw  material,"  are  well  worth 
watching.  These  men  are  mostly  hired  "for  land," 
and  a  few  months  labor  will  make  each  of  them  the 
proprietor  in  fee  of  a  forty  acre  lot,  which  in  their 
notion  is  a  domain,  equaling  in  size  some  of  the  petty 
Dukedoms  or  Principalities  into  which  their  native 
country  is  cut  up.  They  are  not  only  an  industrious 
but  very  steady  set  of  laborers.  No  rows  mark  their 
hours  or  days  of  rest,  to  which  peculiarity  their  gen- 
eral temperance  undoubtedly  contributes.  We  notice 
further  that  buildings  are  going  up  upon  that  part  of 
the  Basin  which  has  been  left  dry  by  the  central 
embankment,  the  builders  thus  securing  ready  made 
cellars. 

In  February,  1850,  the  Legislature  granted 
an  extension  of  time  to  complete  the  lock, 
and  in  the  spring  following  a  little  work  was 
done;  but  the  contractor  exhausted  his  funds, 
and  left  it  unfinished.  In  1851,  the  Legis- 
lature provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioner  to  superintend  the  completion 
of  the  work,  the  cost  to  the  State  not  to  go 
beyond  the  original  appropriation.  John 
Almy  was  appointed  Commissioner,  but  the 
job  never  was  completed,  and  the  lock  never 
was  built.  About  two-thirds  of  the  appro- 
priation had  been  used;  the  remainder  (some 
7,000  acres  of  land)  was  subsequently  ex- 
pended for  the  clearing  of  a  channel  in  mid- 
stream, from  the  dam  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  for  rafting  purposes.  Wilder  D. 
Foster  and  John  M.  Fox  were  the  contrac- 
tors for  this  last  wTork. 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  APPROPRIATIONS. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Govern- 
or's message — session  of  1845 — $34,658  had 
been  expended  the  previous  year  under  the 
State  law  for  the  improvement  of  Grand  and 
Maple  Rivers.  Quite  liberal  appropriations 
have  been  made  by  Congress  in  later  years 
for  the  improvement  of  Grand  River  below 
the  rapids  and  the  harbor  at  Grand  Haven. 
Beginning  in  1852  with  $20,000,  the  appro- 
priations for  Grand  Haven  Harbor  up  to 
1888  foot  up  $578,751.  The  work  there  has 
been  chiefly  the  building  of  piers,  dredging, 
pile  revetment  and  repairs.  For  the  im- 
provement of  the  channel  between  Grand 
Rapids  and  Grand  Haven,  appropriations 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $50,000  have  been 
made.  This  work  has  been  largely  survey- 
ing and  dredging.  It  began  in  1881,  since 
which  a  local  office  has  been  maintained  in 
this  city.  The  officers  in  charge  have  been 
successively:  D.  P.  Heap,  F.  W.  Harwood, 
D.  W.  Lockwood,  and  S.  M.  Mansfield,  of 
the  United  States  Army;    the  latter  being 


now   in   service,    with    Lieutenant   Joseph 
Kuhn  as  assistant. 

REPORT  ON  SURVEY. 

Captain  Lockwood,  in  his  report  of  the 
preliminary  examination  of  Grand  River, 
with  a  view  to  its  improvement  for  naviga- 
tion, under  date  of  January  29,  1887,  says: 

This  survey  extended  from  the  foot  of  Ganoe's 
Canal  to  a  point  11^  miles  down  stream,  and  was 
necessarily  continuous  on  account  of  the  number  of 
the  shoals  and  their  nearness  to  each  other.  The 
survey  showed  that  for  this  portion  of  the  river  the 
lengths  of  the  cuts  to  secure  depths  of  4.5  feet,  5.5 
and  6.5  feet,  would  be  6. 18  miles,  9.54  miles  and  10.57 
miles  respectively,  with  several  shoal  places  below 
the  limit  of  the  survey  to  be  taken  account  of  in 
securing  the  depth  stated  above.  But  little  benefit 
was  found  to  have  resulted  from  the  work  done  in 
previous  years. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  March  20,  1885  with 
Robert  Finch,  of  Grand  Haven,  to  dredge  a  cut  60 
feet  wide  and  4.5  feet  deep,  commencing  near  the 
upper  limit  of  the  survey  and  extending  down  stream 
as  far  as  funds  would  permit.  Work  was  commenced 
May  13,  1885,  and  closed  in  July,  1886.  This  gave 
for  the  time  a  continuous  channel  60  feet  wide  and 
4.5  feet  deep  from  the  foot  of  Ganoe's  Canal  to  the 
foot  of  Haire's  Bar,  a  distance  oi  11%  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  removed  was  sand, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  anticipating  anything  like 
permanency  for  the  channel,  as  the  main  causes  that 
were  in  operation  to  maintain  the  river  at  its  normal 
depth  before  work  commenced  are  active  now  to 
restore  its  bed  to  its  former  condition.  One  small 
steamer  with  a  maximum  draft  of  30  inches  makes 
three  round  trips  per  week  between  Grand  Rapids 
and  Grand  Haven  during  the  season  of  navigation. 

I  have  stated  the  above  facts  to  show  that  no 
further  examination  of  the  river  is  necessary  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement  by  dredging,  and  in  consid- 
ering any  other  plan  for  improving  the  river  itself  it 
is  necessary  to  take  account  of  other  facts. 

The  stage  of  water  sometimes  reaches  16  feet,  and 
at  very  low  water  in  the  summer  the  discharge  is  so 
small  that  there  is  a  notable  difference  between  the 
morning  and  evening  gauge-readings,  due  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  taken  from  the  river  by  the  various 
factories,  mills,  etc.,  along  its  banks. 

In  my  opinion  deep  water  connection  with  Lake 
Michigan  can  only  be  secured  by  canal,  outside  of 
the  river  banks,  using  the  river  as  a  feeder.  To  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan  and  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  a  correct  estimate  of  its  cost  will  require, 
an  extensive  detailed  survey,  covering  not  only  both 
banks  of  the  stream,  but  in  all  probability  other  lines 
with  a  view  to  selecting  the  most  suitable. 

I  do  not  consider  the  river  itself  worthy  of  im- 
provement. 

Nevertheless  the  business  men  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  the  Board  of  Trade  are  vigor- 
ously agitating  the  subject,  and  have  pro- 
cured additional  surveys  as  the  basis  of 
further  action. 
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THE    COMING    OF    STEAMBOATS. 

The  regular  running  of  steamboats  on 
Grand  River  began  in  1837.  For  several 
years  a  single  boat  making  three  trips  a 
week  was  found  sufficient  for  the  transpor- 
tation business.  The  first  one  was  of  home 
production,  and  a  considerable  number  have 
been  built  here;  also  the  hulls  of  some  larger 
vessels  for  the  lake  trade.  Several  points 
along  the  rapids,  and  down  to  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  present  steamboat  landing, 
have  at  some  time  been  occupied  as  ship- 
yards. About  1842,  the  boating  interest 
received  an  impetus  from  the  increased  car- 
rying of  merchandise  by  the  lakes,  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  thence  by  Grand  Haven 
to  Grand  Rapids,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
there  was  great  rejoicing  over  the  arrival  of 
goods  from  New  York  city  in  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  shipment,  something  at 
that  time  unprecedented.  Not  long  after,  two 
boats  were  required  for  the  increasing  busi- 
ness, giving  a  daily  passage  each  way,  and 
later  three  and  even  four  found  abundant 
employment.  Above  the  rapids  also,  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  coming  in  of  rail- 
roads, two  or  three  small  steamers  did  a 
lively  business.  The  advent  of  the  locomo- 
tive introduced  competition  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers,  and  of  goods  seeking 
quick  transit,  which  proved  too  strong  for 
the  steamboating  men,  and  after  1858  the 
river  navigation  quickly  dropped  away  to 
only  one  or  two  boats,  confined  chiefly  to 
local  traffic,  and  these  running  regularly 
below  Grand  Rapids  only. 

LIST    OF    RIVER    STEAMERS. 

Brief  mentions  are  here  appended  of  most 
of  the  vessels  which  have  plied  upon  Grand 
River  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time,  in  chronological  order: 

1835-36.  A  pole-boat  was  built  by  Lyman 
Gray  for  Louis  Campau.  It  was  named 
Young  Napoleon.  How  long  it  was  in  ser- 
vice the  chroniclers  say  not.  Among  the 
early  proprietors  of  pole-boats  were  Thomas 
D.  and  Francis  B.  Gilbert,  then  of  Grand 
Haven,  but  who  some  twenty  years  later 
made  Grand  Rapids  their  home.  Richard 
Godfroy  had  a  pole- boat  which  was  run  by 
Willard  Sibley  below  the  rapids  until  the 
coming  of  steamboating.  The  Campaus 
also  had  pole-boats  and  bateaux. 

1837.      The  Cinderella,   a  pole-boat,  was 


launched  in  June  at  Grandville.  The  Gov- 
ernor Mason,  first  steamer,  built  here  by 
James  Short  for  Richard  Godfroy  and  oth- 
ers, made  her  trial  trip  to  Grandville,  July 
4.  This  boat  was  fitted  out  with  the  engine 
of  the  Don  Quixote,  that  was  wrecked  w7hile 
bringing  round  the  lakes  the  press  for  the 
first  newspaper  here.  Governor  Stevens  T. 
Mason  named  the  new  steamboat  and  pre- 
sented it  with  a  stand  of  colors.  Captain  "*""" 
William  Stoddard  was  its  first  commander, 
then  Captain  William  Kanouse  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  afterward  Willard  Sibley.  It 
made  a  trip  up  the  river  that  season  of  1837, 
to  Lyons,  with  Alanson  Cramton  as  bugler. 
The  Mason  was  not  a  success  pecuniarily,  . 
but  ran  to  Grand  Haven  irregularly  for  some 
yearsl  *  At  the  time  of  the  great  freshet  in 
February,  1838,  this  steamer  was  forced  by 
the  floating  ice  inland  toward  where  the 
Union  Depot  now  is,  and  left  aground  by 
the  receding  water;  but  was  returned  to  the 
river  at  the  expense  of  much  labor  and  cash, 
the  work  being  done  by  Howard  Jennings 
and  Captain  James  Short,  with  several 
able-bodied  assistants.  The  Mason  was  . 
driven  ashore  and  wrecked,  in  May,  1840,  t 
near  the  entrance  to  Muskegon  Harbor.  In  J 
1837  was  put  afloat  also  the  river  steamer 
Owashtanong  (or  as  a  Grand  Haven  author- 
ity calls  it,  the  Owastanonk);  built  by 
Robinson,  White,  Williams  &  Co.,  at  Grand 
Haven.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Thomas  W.  White;  was  a  flat-bottomed 
freight  boat,  not  a  very  stanch  craft,  and 
was  sometimes  called  the  "Poorhouse."  It 
ran  but  a  year  or  two,  and  not  steadily,  was 
finally  dismantled  and  stripped,  and  went 
to  decay  at  Grand  Haven. 

1838.  Steamer  Patronage,  built  at  Grand 
Rapids.  This  boat  was  in  service  several 
years.  Its  engine  was  made  at  Grandville. 
A  small  steamer  called  the  John  Almy  was 
built  to  run  up  the  river,  by  Orson  Peck. 
It  made  one  or  two  trips  and  was  stranded 
near  the  mouth  of  Flat  River. 

1 842.  Steamer  Paragon,  built  by  Howard 
Jennings.  Willard  Sibley,  Master.  Steamer 
Enterprise,  built  here,  was  launched  in  the 
spring. 

1843-44.  The  Paragon  ran  to  Grand 
Haven  regularly  during  these  two  seasons. 
May  21,  1844,  two  flat-boats  came  down 
the  river  from  Jackson  to  Grand  Rapids 
laden  with  immigrants  and  merchandise. 
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1845.  The  Mishawaka,  G.  S.  Mat- 
thews, Master,  and  the  Paragon,  Willard 
Sibley,  Master,  were  on  the  Grand  Haven 
route.  The  Empire,  built  by  Jasper 
Parish  for  Harvey  P.  Yale  and  Warren  P. 
Mills,  was  launched  May  31,  near  the  foot 
of  Canal  street.  Henry  R.  Williams  was 
agent  for  a  line  of  lake  propellers,  touching 
at  Grand  Haven  once  a  month  and  con- 
tributing to  the  trade  of  the  river  boats. 
In  August,  five  yoke  of  oxen  drew  through 
the  streets  a  boiler  for  Daniel  Ball's  steam- 
boat, the  Great  Western.  This  was  a 
boat  in  the  up-river  trade,  but  not  much 
appears  of  record  concerning  it.  The  Spy, 
a  flat-boat,  loaded  with  merchandise  and 
household  goods  and  several  passengers, 
including  two  ladies,  came  safely  down  the 
river  from  Jackson  in  April,  and  was  moored 
in  the  Canal  basin. 

1846.  Paragon,  Captain  George  C. 
Darrow.  Empire,  Captain  John  W.  Rob-  - 
bins;  owned  by  Aaron  Dikeman — afterward 
purchased  by  Daniel  Ball.  A  propeller  was 
launched  by  Daniel  Ball,  from  a  yard  on 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  March  16,  intended 
for  a  lake  boat.  This  was  the  Odd  Fellow. 
She  made  several  trips  on  the  river  and  to 
Milwaukee,  and  finally  went  to  Lake  St. 
Clair. 

1847.  Paragon  and  Empire.  In  August 
the  little  steamer  Humming  Bird,  built  by 
Henry  Steele  at  Lamont  came  upon  the 
river,  and  was  run  by  Captain  Sibley.  She 
was  built,  as  it  was  commonly  expressed, 
"on  two  canoes  with  a  single  paddle  wheel 
in  the  middle."  Her  engine  was  one  that 
had  been  used  at  the  State  Salt  Works, 
below  the  rapids. 

1848.  Empire  and  Algom a.  TheAlgoma 
was  brought  upon  the  river  by  Henry  R. 
Williams,  and  ran  for  some  years  under 
command  of  Alfred  X.  Cary  and  Harvey  K. 
Rose.  It  was  a  slow  boat,  much  used  for 
towing,  as  well  as  for  passenger  traffic. 

1849.  Empire  and  Algoma,  down  the 
river;  Humming  Bird,  to  Ionia,  and  Lyons, 
the  latter  having  been  purchased  by  Robert 
S.  Parks.  The  Champion,  that  season 
made  tri-weekly  trips  between  Grand 
Haven  and  Milwaukee,  connecting  with 
the  river  boats.  Steamers  during  the  entire 
season  were  able  to  come  up  full  laden  to 
the  docks  in  Grand  Rapids,  which  means 
to    the   foot    of    Pearl   and    Canal   streets. 


River  navigation  closed  the  first  week  in 
December,  and  the  little  Humming  Bird 
moored,  the  newspapers  said,  "in  the  eddy 
of  a  saw  log,"  above  the  rapids. 

1850.  Algoma,  Captain  A.  Hosford 
Smith.  Empire,  Captain  DeWitt  Shoe- 
maker. The  Humming  Bird  was  on  the 
up-river  route. 

1 85 1.  Same  boats  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

1852.  Algoma  and  Empire  below;  Hum- 
ming Bird  and  Porter  above.  The  Porter 
was  hauled  over  the  canal  bank,  near  the  dam 
from  below,  early  in  April.  The  Empire  was 
commanded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
by  Robert  M.  Collins.  The  Porter  was 
built  at  Mishawaka  in  1850  by  Henry  R. 
Williams,  and  was  brought  upon  the  river 
by  Daniel  Ball,  Elisha  M.  Adams,  John 
Clancy,  and  C.  B.  Allyn;  Byron  D.  Ball, 
Master. 

1853.  Empire,  Michigan,  Humming  Bird 
and  Algoma  below;  Porter  above.  Captain 
Robert  S.  Parks  commanded  the  Michigan. 

1854.  Below  —  Michigan,  Robert  H. 
Smith,  Master;  Empire,  Algoma,  and  Hum  • 
ming  Bird.  Above — the  Porter  and  Kansas. 
Robert  S.  Parks  in  that  season  built  at  a 
yard  near  the  foot  of  Lyon  street,  five  boats 
for  the  Illinois  Canal.  September  2  the 
Humming  Bird  was  wrecked  by  an  explo- 
sion. 

1855.  Down  the  river —  Empire,  Al- 
goma, Michigan,  Olive  Branch.  The  latter 
was  a  stern-wheel,  upper  cabin  boat,  flat 
bottomed,  of  light  draft,  and  rather  un- 
wieldy. She  was  commanded  by  Robert 
M.  Collins.  Up  the  river — Porter,  Pontiac, 
Nawbeck  and  Kansas.  The  water  was  low, 
making  navigation  somewhat  difficult,  and 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  season  steamers 
from  below  landed  at  the  lower  island. 
According  to  an  enumeration  then  made 
there  were  also  eight  barges  and  tows  upon 
the  river  here. 

1856.  Line  to  Grand  Haven — Michigan, 
Augustus  Paddock,  Master;  Empire,  Har- 
vey K.  Rose,  Master;  Kansas,  Michael 
Shields,  Master;  Pontiac,  Jesse  Ganoe,  Mas- 
ter; Olive  Branch,  De  Witt  Shoemaker, 
Master.  To  Ionia  and  Lyons — the  Porter, 
Captain  D.  L.  Coon;  the  Nawbeck,  Cap- 
tain Charles  P.  Parks;  the  Forest  Queen, 
Captain  Remington.      The    Forest    Queen 
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was  built  at  Grand  Rapids  by  Jacob  Med- 
dler, for  William  T.  Powers  and  others,  and 
launched  on  the  first  of  April. 

1857.  Up  the  river — the  Nawbeck  and 
the  Porter.  The  Empire,  Olive  Branch, 
and  one  or  two  others  were  running  below. 
The  Empire  was  hauled  out  this  year,  lay 
some  two  years  awaiting  repairs,  and  was 
then  stripped  and  dismantled  and  the  hull 
left  to  rot.  The  Nebraska  was  launched  in 
March  by  Daniel  Ball  at  the  foot  of  Lyon 
street,  and  afterward  put  upon  the  up-river 
route.  In  March,  a  lake  vessel,  the  sloop 
H.  R.  Williams,  came  up  to  the  dock  in 
this  city. 

1858.  The  Michigan,  Olive  Branch,  For- 
est Queen,  Pontiac,  Nawbeck  and  Nebraska 
were  on  the  river.  The  Porter  was  running 
above  to  Lowell,  until  the  cars  reached 
Grand  Rapids  in  July.  This  boat  made 
trips  in  every  month  for  upward  of  a  year 
from  March,  1857.  In  August  the  Forest 
Queen  was  taken  to  Fox  River  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  Porter  was  lying  above  the  dam 
by  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad 
bridge.  The  Nawbeck  was  stripped  in  July, 
and  made  into  a  scow. 

1859.  The  Olive  Branch,  Michigan  and 
Pontiac  were  running  to  Grand  Haven. 
The  Forest  Queen  in  that  year  was  taken 
down  the  Fox  River  into  the  Mississippi. 

i860.  The  Michigan  and  Pontiac  were 
running.  The  steamer  Croton,  which  came 
from  Muskegon,  ran  on  the  river  for  a  time. 
The  Michigan  burned  at  Hovey's  dock, 
July  11. 

In  the  period  from  i860  to  1865,  were 
built,  the  Daniel  Ball  in  1861,  and  the  L.  G. 
Mason  in  1864,  each  of  which  had  a  run  of 
several  years.  The  steamer  Algoma  was 
wrecked  by  a  boiler  explosion  in  June,  1864. 

1865-70.  The  Daniel  Ball  and  L.  G. 
Mason  were  making  regular  trips  in  1865. 
The  Petroleum  was  built  in  1865,  for  a 
freight  boat.  The  L.  and  L.  Jenison  was 
built  by  Jesse  Ganoe  and  Byron  D.  Ball  in 
1867,  and  ran  upon  the  river  eight  years. 

From  1870  to  the  present  day  there  have 
been  upon  the  river  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times two  steamers,  plying  regularly  for  pas- 
sengers and  mixed  traffic;  a  portion  of  the  time 
other  steam  freight  boats,  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  tugs  and  scows  or  tow  boats. 
In  May,  1873,  tne  Daniel  Ball  left  for  Bay 


City.  In  the  following  winter  the  Wm.  H. 
Barrett  was  built  by  Ganoe  &  Son,  and  has 
been  a  regular  boat  on  the  river  ever  since. 
Another  boat  which  ran  for  a  time  was  the 
Schuyler  Colfax.  December  17,  1875,  the 
Jenison  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  at 
the  lower  landing  in  this  city. 

Among  the  river  craft  since  1874  have 
also  been  the  following:  Freight — the  Sam- 
son, Dr.  Hanley,  and  May.  Tows — Fanny 
Shriver,  Wm.  Batcheller,  J.  W.  Johnston, 
George  Stickney,  V.  Gray,  Stewart  Edward, 
Claude,  Duncan  Robertson,  Arctic,  Tem- 
pest, St.  Mary,  Miranda,  Jerome,  Lizzie 
Frank,  J.  T.  Campbell,  H.  Warner,  and 
Waukazoo.  Pleasure  yachts  (steam)  — 
Capt.  Tyler,  Comet,  and  Eva  Parks.  There 
have  been  at  various  times  since  1874,  on 
the  river  near  the  mouth,  and  running 
through  Spring  Lake  to  Fruitport,  the  fol- 
lowing passenger  boats:  Dwight  Cutler,  Jr., 
Gracie  Barker,  Maud  Lilley,  Myrtle  L.  Mc- 
Cluer,  George  P.  Savidge,  Lizzie  Walsh, 
Sport,  Nellie,  and  Florence.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  "seventies,"  among  the  river 
craft  in  trade  were  also  the  Emma,  A.  H. 
Petrie,  Minnie,  Twilight,  North  Star,  and 
Valley  Queen;    small  side-wheel  steamers. 

Captain  Jesse  Ganoe,  beginning  in  1855, 
ran  boats  on  the  river  for  thirty-two  years; 
built  five  of  them  and  owned  six. 

Demetrius  Turner  is  a  native  of  Essex, 
Connecticut,  born  February  25,  18 15.  In 
1820  the  family  removed  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  From  boyhood  he  had  an  aptitude 
for  machine  work  and  early  acquired  skill 
in  the  art.  In  1835  he  came  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  was  next  an  engineer  in  the 
first  steam  mill  at  Grand  Haven.  After- 
ward he  was  employed  as  engineer  on  the 
river  boats  some  ten  years.  Since  1864  he 
has  been  engaged  largely  in  the  construc- 
tion of  steam  engines,  and  built  those  at  the 
Grand  Rapids  Water  Works,  parts  of  which 
were  of  his  own  invention.  He  is  another 
of  those  pioneers  whose  experience  runs 
parallel  with  the  whole  history  of  white  men 
in  this  valley. 

In  recent  years,  and  especially  since  the 
building  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  river 
above  the  rapids  has  been  much  used  for 
pleasure  boating,  and  the  number  of  little 
steamers  and  row-boats  is  constantly  increas- 
ing.     The  region  along  the  banks,   espec- 
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ially  that  on  the  east  bank,  has  several  spots 
that  are  becoming  popular  summer  resorts 
for  picnics  and  society  gatherings. 

PORT  OF  DELIVERY. 

The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  Customs 
District  of  Detroit  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  establish  within  such 
collection  district  two  ports  of  delivery,  one 
of  which  was  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  Grand  Rapids.  March  10,  1856,  Wil- 
liam H.  Godfroy  was  appointed  and  sta- 
tioned as  customs  officer  here,  his  title  being 
"Aid  of  the  Revenue,"  with  a  compensation 
of  $40  per  month.  As  in  those  days  there 
was  not  much  work  for  such  an  officer  at 
this  port,  aside  from  keeping  watch  against 
smuggling,  the  position  was  substantially  a 
sinecure.  Mr.  Godfroy  served  until  July 
31,  i860,  when  the  port  was  abolished.  By 
act  of  Congress,  June  4,  1888,  Grand  Rap- 
ids was  again  made  a  port  of  delivery,  and 
August  21,  1888,  Andrew  F.  Schafer  was 
commissioned  Surveyor  of  the  Port.  In- 
cluding previous  business  in  that  for  Octo- 
ber, the  value  of  imports  and  collections  of 
tariff  at  this  interior  "Custom  House"  dur- 
ing its  first  quarter,  or  up  to  January  1, 
1889,  were  as  follows: 

IMPORTS.  DUTIES. 

October $  5,177  $1,522.89 

November 8300  2,820.78 

December 3,906  1, 133.77 

Totals $17,383  $5,477-44 

For  the  year  1889,  the  following  amounts 
were  reported: 

IMPORTS.  DUTIES. 

January $  1,389  $    402.25 

February  1,987  481.73 

March 6,319  1,988.48 

April 5,665  i,974-43 

May 3,940  1,525.60 

June,  .  ...    8,001  2,365.40 

July 5.313  1,510.60 

August » >  2,339  1,005.25 

September 4,871  1,870.87 

October 2  315  734-o6 

November 4,556  1,792.06 

December „ 3,269  899.41 

Totals $49,964  $16,550.14 

April  2,  1890,  Rezin  A.  Maynard  was 
appointed  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  this  port, 
and  is  the  present  incumbent. 

CONSULSHIP. 

The  Kingdom  of  Netherlands  has  a  con- 
sular office  in  this  city,  in  chargfe  of  John 
Steketee,  who  was  appointed  resident  Vice 
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Consul  April   30,    1884,   and  has  since   re- 
tained the  position. 

JOHN  STEKETEE  is  a  native  of  Hoi-  ♦ 
land,  Europe,  born  January  13,  1833;  son 
of  John  and  Maria  Steketee.  The  family  1 
came  to  America  in  1847,  and  settled  in  I 
Zeeland,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan.  He  is 
one  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
are  living  and  citizens  of  Western  Michi- 
gan. At  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  1850, 
he  left  the  paternal  roof  and  entered  the 
store  of  James  P.  Scott,  at  Grandville, 
where  he  remained  as  clerk  until  1854,  when 
he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  and  settled  upon 
a  farm  near  Reeds  Lake.  In  1872  he  sold 
his  farm  and  moved  into  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  to  'take  advantage  of  the  better 
opportunities  for  educating  his  children. 
Here  he  built  a  homestead  on  Goodrich 
street,  the  first  one  there,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  What  was  then  vacant 
and  pasture  land  around  him  is  now  thickly 
covered  with  houses,  and  neighbors  and 
friends  are  all  about.  Here  Mr.  Steketee 
has  grown  with  his  surroundings,  and  accu- 
mulated a  handsome  competency;  and  is 
respected  as  a  thoroughly  patriotic  American 
citizen,  loving  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
popular  among  its  people,  and  also  with 
those  of  his  native  country.  The  public 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  good  judg- 
ment has  been  manifested  by  his  election  as 
Supervisor  of  his  ward  in  1877,  and  his 
re-election  to  the  same  office  until  he  had 
served  eleven  years  continuously;  by  hand- 
some majorities,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  and  is  a  stanch  Republican, 
while  the  ward  was  Democratic.  July  12, 
1889,  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  at  Grand  Rapids  for  the  Fourth 
Collection  District  of  Michigan.  April  30, 
1884,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Vice 
Consul  at  Grand  Rapids  for  the  Nether- 
lands, in  which  position  he  is  still  retained 
— a  fact  which  illustrates  his  high  standing 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  and  authori- 
ties of  the  land  of  his  nativity.  Mr.  Stek- 
etee married,  at  Grand  Rapids,  December 
ioo  x853,  Catherine  Van  Der  Boegh — both 
then  aged  twenty  years.  They  have  a 
family  of  eight  children,  all  living  in  Grand 
Rapids,  and  six  of  whom  are  married.  He 
is  a  hearty,  robust,  genial,  energetic,  well 
respected  citizen,  in  the  full  vigor  of  ripe 
manhood. 
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REEDS    LAKE. 

Aside  from  the  river,  Reeds  Lake  is  the 
only  navigable  water  near  Grand  Rapids 
that  has  been  much  used;  and  that  has  been 
a  resort  for  pleasure  and  recreation  rather 
than  business.  Nearly  surrounded  by  bluffs 
rising  to  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feet,  it  presents  a  scene  of  much  natural 
beauty,  and,  with  the  attractive  groves 
about,  has  become  the  favorite  suburban 
retreat  for  picnic,  sailing,  rowing  and  fish- 
ing parties,  and  for  society  gatherings  of 
various  sorts.  This  lake  is  situated  mostly 
on  section  thirty-four  in  the  township  of 
Grand  Rapids,  two  miles  east  of  the  point 
where  Wealthy  avenue  meets  the  city  line. 
It  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  long  by 
one-third  of  a  mile  wide  in  the  average,  and 
from  outlet  to  head  the  direction  is  east- 
southeast.  It  discharges  a  small  stream 
into  Fisk  Lake,  a  much  smaller  sheet  of 
water,  whose  chief  use  is  that  of  supplying 
the  city  with  a  goodly  portion  of  the  ice 
used  here  in  summer.  From  Fisk  Lake 
the  outlet  is  Coldbrook,  which  enters  the 
river  above  the  rapids.  As  early  as  1858, 
there  was  a  pretty  sail  boat  called  the  Fairy 
of  the  Lake,  and  a  number  of  little  skiffs 
and  fishing  boats,  plying  the  waters  of  Reeds 
lake,  and  were  very  well  patronized.  About 
1868,  John  Paul  and  H.  B.  Miller  fitted  up 
landings,  and  put  on  some  twenty-five  skiffs 
each,  small  row  boats,  for  the  use  of  the 
pleasure-going  public,  and  have  continued 
the  supply  to  the  present  day,  Miller  having 
increased  his  number  to  about  sixty.  Andries 
Bevier,  in  1887-88,  put  in  some  fifty,  and 
other  parties  have  two  or  three  dozen  more 


which  are  kept  for  hire.  The  Owashtanong 
Club,  which  has  a  handsome  club-house  at 
the  west  end  of  the  lake,  has  row  boats  and 
shells  for  the  use  of  its  members  and  guests. 
The  Pioneer  Club,  in  which  W.  S.  Gunn 
was  one  of  the  movers,  fitted  up  a  pretty 
resort  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  having  a  considerable 
number  of  skiffs  in  their  outfit.  After  a  few 
seasons  they  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
But  those  little  boats  propelled  by  oars 
have  not  had  a  monopoly  in  navigating  the 
lake.  About  eighteen  years  ago  Giles  B. 
Conkey  launched  a  pretty  little  steamer  that 
was  built  by  George  R.  Pierce  and  which  a 
year  or  two  later  was  burned  at  Paul's  land- 
ing. After  that  came  the  L.  H.  Randall 
and  the  Eagle.  Then  there  were  the  Victor 
and  the  Sport,  brought  on  by  Captain 
Poisson,  and  these  had  a  long  service.  The 
former,  an  iron  steamer,  was  taken  off  in 
the  spring  of  1888,  the  latter  is  still  there 
(December,  1888).  Tyroler  &  Truscott,  in 
1887,  built  at  Paul's  landing  the  Belknap, 
and  the  Trixie,  brought  from  Battle  Creek, 
is  run  by  Tyroler.  The  Reed  was  brought 
up  from  Grand  Haven  three  or  four  years 
ago.  These  steamers  are  run  by  small 
engines;  they  are  not  gaudy,  nor  luxurious 
in  appointments,  but  they  have  done  lively 
business  whenever  there  were  crowds  at  the 
lake.  "Crooks'  barge,"  was  a  clumsy  craft 
in  much  request  for  dancing,  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

The  landings  at  Reeds  Lake  are  now 
reached  by  street  railway  extensions  and  by 
the  Detroit,  Lansing  and  Northern  Rail- 
road. 


CHAPTER     XLVI. 


EARLY    HIGHWAYS,    STAGES    AND    PLANK    ROADS. 


EARLY    WAGON    ROADS. 

Few  persons  at  this  date,  and  none  under 
sixty  years  of  age,  have  a  knowledge,  or  can 
form  more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea  of,  the 
difficulties  attending  travel  and  transporta- 
tion, by  land,  experienced  by  the  pioneers 
of  this  section.  When  Grand  Rapids  was 
settled  there  were  a  few  wagon  roads  open 
and  partially  worked  from  Detroit  into  the 
country,  in  several  directions;  one  or  two 
near  the  southern  border  of  the  Territory 
running  toward  Chicago,  and  one  on  the 
eastern  side  as  far  north  as  Saginaw.  But 
there  was  not  even  a  foot  path,  other  than 
the  Indian  trails,  north  of  what  is  now  the 
line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  and 
west  of  Shiawassee  county.  The  first 
teams,  in  1832,  came  through  from 
Ypsilanti,  by  way  of  Battle  Creek,  thence 
to  Middleville  and  to  Grandville,  with  no 
other  guide  than  the  Indian  trail,  clearing 
the  way  for  their  ox-wagons  where  neces- 
sary, and  blazing  the  route.  The  next 
incomers,  the  Dexter  Colony  of  sixty-three 
persons,  with  teams,  cut  their  way  where  no 
white  man  had  driven  a  team  before,  from 
Pontiac  to  Ionia,  from  which  place  a  few  of 
them  came  down  to  the  Rapids  in  small 
boats.  Even  the  newly  cut  road  of  our  day 
is  a  comfortable  highway  compared  with 
the  winding  way  of  these  primitive  routes, 
through  woodland  and  opening,  and  across 
or  around  swamps,  vales  and  streams.  They 
were  only  passable  at  a  slow  pace,  involving 
patience  and  great  labor  of  men  and  teams. 

In  1832  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  was 
made  by  Congress  for  a  wagon  road  from 
Detroit  through  Shiawassee  to  the  mouth  of 
Grand  River.  It  could  not  have  been  done 
with  any  high  degree  of  excellence  for  that 
sum,  but  before  it  was  done,  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers had  cut  their  own  way  over  a  good 
portion  of  that  route.  In  1841,  $9,729  and 
500,000  acres  of  what  were  called  internal 


improvement  lands  were  appropriated  to  the 
State  by  Congress,  mainly  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  State  roads,  some  of  these  to 
and  from  Grand  Rapids.  Some  of  the 
earlier  routes  into  Grand  Rapids,  south  and 
southeast,  were  shortened  by  the  laying  of 
new  roads  within  a  few  years  after  settle- 
ment. A  road  was  projected  from  Kalama- 
zoo, striking  the  river  near  Grandville,  and 
another  from  Black  Lake  to  the  same  point; 
and  later,  State  roads  were  authorized  in 
the  direction  of  Portland  and  Battle  Creek, 
up  the  valleys  of  the  Grand  and  Thornapple 
rivers,  and  another  was  opened  to  the  south 
by  way  of  Green  Lake.  A  road  down  the 
river  to  Grand  Haven  and  one  to  Muskegon 
were  laid  out  and  partially  worked  by  the 
use  of  State  aid. 

Over  these  early  roads  for  many  years 
there  were  no  regular  stages,  with  set  times 
of  arrival  and  departure.  Passengers  were 
carried  and  goods  transported,  usually  in 
heavy,  old-fashioned  lumber  wagons,  drawn 
by  horses  or  oxen,  or  with  the  two- wheeled 
cart  as  a  vehicle.  There  were  teamsters 
carrying  for  hire  on  nearly  all  these  routes, 
upon  such  terms  as  they  could  make  with 
their  individual  customers,  only  promising 
to  go  through  as  expeditiously  as  the  weather 
and  the  state  of  the  roads  would  permit. 
Many  a  pioneer,  who  at  the  start  thought 
the  charges  exorbitantly  high,  changed  his 
mind  before  reaching  theend'of  his  journey. 
Roads  from  the  village  into  the  country 
crept  out  slowly,  as  farms  were  settled  and 
improved,  but,  for  ten  years  after  settle- 
ment, those  which  were  fairly  passable  with 
loaded  teams  were  few,  and  extended  not 
very  far.  A  winter  incident,  of  December, 
1842,  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  the  early  settlers  had  to  sur- 
mount. That  was  what  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  hard  winter.  A  party  of  men 
from  this  village  were  engaged  in  building  a 
mill    at    Newaygo.      Deep    snow   came    in 
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November,  and  early  in  December,  when 
they  stopped  work  for  the  winter,  the  way 
of  their  return  was  blocked  with  deep  drifts 
over  the  thirty-eight  miles  of  hills  and  gul- 
lies between  this  place  and  that.  To  get 
home,  they  loaded  an  ox-sled  with  forage 
and  provisions,  wrent  down  the  valley  of  the 
Muskegon  river  to  its  mouth,  thence  across 
to  Ferrysburg,  and  thence  up  Grand  River 
to  the  rapids,  the  journey  taking  nearly  three 
weeks  of  time.  Roasted  potatoes,  salt  pork 
and  johnny-cake  were  the  staple  articles  of 
subsistence  for  Isaac  Turner  and  his  men 
during  that  trip.  Teaming  m  those  days 
and  on  those  inchoate  roads,  was  weari- 
some and  toilsome,  and  yet  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people,  when  they  hitched  up 
oxen  or  horses  to  go  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to 
a  dance,  scarcely  realized  that  they  were  not 
the  best  roads  in  the  world. 

Early  in  1845  the  Legislature  established 
a  State  road  to  Muskegon,  and  also  one 
from  Hastings  by  way  of  Middleville  to 
Grand  Rapids.  Of  this  latter  road  John 
Ball  was  appointed  special  commissioner, 
empowered  to  let  contracts  and  disburse  the 
moneys,  the  taxes  on  non-resident  lands 
within  two  miles  of  the  road  having  been 
appropriated  for  its  construction. 

THE    DAYS    OF    STAGES. 

Not  many  years  after  the  settlement,  the 
stage-running  business  from  Grand  Rapids 
outward  began  to  take  form.  Early  in  1841 
mails  were  carried,  presumably  by  stage 
wagons,  when  the  weather  permitted,  once 
a  week  to  Kalamazoo,  Howell,  Jackson, 
Grand  Haven  and  into  the  north  part  of 
this  county.  Some  of  these  carried  passen- 
gers also.  In  the  fall  of  1842,  a  line  of 
stages  was  established  from  Grand  Rapids 
to  Pontiac,  running  three  times  a  week, 
connecting  there  with  the  Detroit  and 
Pontiac  Railroad.  In  the  summer  of  1843, 
there  was  stage  connection  with  Battle 
Creek  twice  a  week,  and  with  Ionia  and 
Lyons  once  a  week.  About  1849  began 
the  running  of  daily  lines  of  stages  on  the 
southern  routes.  Canton  Smith  and  Julius 
Granger  ran  the  line  to  Battle  Creek,  and 
after  Granger  in  the  same  season  William 
H.  Withey,  on  the  Gull  Prairie  route.  In 
1850  there  were  three  lines  of  daily  stages — 
to  Lansing,  Battle  Creek  and  Kalamazoo. 
On  the  latter  route  that  year  were  estab- 
lished two  lines,   one  by  the  way  of  Green 


Lake,  driven  by  Asa  Pratt,  the  other  a  mail 
line  by  way  of  Yankee  Springs,  Middleville 
and  Cascade.  Shortly  after  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  reached  Kalamazoo,  the 
Kalamazoo  route,  being  the  shorter  from 
a  railroad  point,  became  the  favorite  one 
for  passengers  from  the  east,  and  most  of 
the  staging  after  that  time  from  the  railroad 
was  over  that  route.  The  completion  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Kalamazoo  plank- 
road,  in  1855,  gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to 
stage  traffic,  and  the  passage  of  from  six  to 
eight  coaches  a  day  over  that  road  was  not 
an  unusual  occurrence. 

The  opening  of  that  plank  road  marks 
the  era  of  the  change,  in  this  part  of  Michi- 
gan, from  the  old  "mud-wagon"  stages  to 
the  Concord  stage  coach.  The  earlier 
stages  were  simply  the  square-box  farm 
wagons,  provided  with  wooden  springs 
inside  for  the  seats  to  rest  upon,  and  some- 
times with  steel  half -springs  under  the  body, 
and  canvas  covering — the  canvas  being 
stretched  over  bent  frames  and  given  a 
thick  coat  of  white  or  yellowish  paint,  the 
better  to  protect  the  passengers  from  storm. 
The  Concord  coach  had  a  more  elaborately 
built  body,  hung  upon  leather  supports 
called  thorough-braces,  which  gave  it  a 
rolling  rather  than  a  springy  motion.  It  was 
furnished  with  comfortable  seating  for  six 
to  eight  passengers,  but  was  sometimes 
crowded  to  the  extent  of  carrying  twrice  as 
many  or  more,  inside  and  on  the  top.  At 
the  rear  of  the  body  was  attached  a  "boot," 
for  the  carrying  of  trunks  and  baggage, 
while  the  driver's  seat  was  at  the  top  in 
front.  A  light  iron  rail  around  the  top 
provided  also  for  the  storage  of  baggage  on 
the  roof  in  cases  of  emergency.  These,  in 
the  day  of  their  popularity,  were  considered 
the  ne  plus  ultra  for  pleasurable  travel  by 
stage. 

About  this  time,  1855,  a  line  of  stages 
northward  to  Croton  and  back  once  a  week 
was  established,  and  soon  a  longer  line  to 
Traverse  City,  the  latter  driven  by  Josiah 
M.  Cook.  In  1856,  eleven  regular  stage 
lines  running  from  this  city  were  in  opera- 
tion, using  an  invested  capital  of  $59,000, 
employing  sixty-two  men,  and  190  horses. 
They  used  forty-five  stages  and  carried 
an  average  of  about  150  passengers  daily. 
Besides  these  regular  stages  were  several 
competing  or  opposition  lines,  carrying  an 
average  of   two  or   three   passengers  each, 
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daily,  and  employing  some  thirty  horses  and 
a  dozen  men,  with  about  $10,000  aggregate 
capital.  The  liveliest  and  most  profitable 
of  the  routes  was  that  to  Kalamazoo,  and 
next  to  that  the  Ionia  route.  In  1855, 
Harvey  P.  Yale  succeeded  William  H. 
Withey  in  the  magagement  of  the  Kalama- 
zoo stage,  and  Hawley  Lyon  and  George 
C.  Morton  also  had  an  interest  in  it  for  a 
time.  Staging  did  not  die  out  at  once 
when  the  railroads  came,  in  1858.  It 
dropped  suddenly,  and  very  materially 
southward  of  Grand  River,  but  on  the  north- 
ward continued  an  increasing  and  in  many 
cases  lucrative  business,  until  the  iron  horse 
began  to  push  his  conquests  in  that  direc- 
tion. * 

STAGE  INCIDENTS. 
\ 

Stage  travel  in  the  old  way  was  not  wholly 
without  its  perils  and  disasters.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  limb  or  a  rib  broken,  oftener  some 
ludicrous  mishap  by  the  overturning  of  the 
vehicle,  but  very  seldom  a  life  lost.  Drivers 
became  skilled  and  expert  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  usually  brought  their  passengers 
safe  to  land.  An  incident  related  by  Ed- 
ward Campau  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
more  common  class  of  accidents:  Edward 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  from  Detroit  in  1839, 
then  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age.  Two  or 
three  years  later  he  began  to  drive  'stage, 
on  the  Gull  Prairie  route  to  Battle  Creek. 
One  dark,  stormy  night,  they  broke  an  axle- 
tree  about  six  miles  above  Ada,  and  the 
passengers,  five  or  six  in  number,  had  to 
walk  through  the  mud  and  snow  to  that 
place,  it  being  the  nearest  settlement.  In 
the  winding  about  among  hills  and  through 
swamps  in  those  days,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  get  stuck  in  the  mud,  or  overturn 
the  stage.  At  one  time  John  Ball,  Mrs. 
Thomas  B.  Church,  and  others,  were  pass- 
engers; including  Fred.  Church,  the  well 
known  New  York  artist,  then  an  infant. 
They  overset  in  a  mud-hole,  and  all  were 
landed  (?)  in  the  mire,  and  Fred,  was  nearly 
suffocated  before  they  rescued  him.  At 
another  time,  William  A.  Richmond  and 
Harvey  P.  Yale  were  passengers.  Yale  fell 
asleep,  when  by  the  sinking  of  a  wheel  into 
a  rut,  the  stage  gave  a  lurch  and  landed 
him  upon  his  head  and  shoulders  in  the 
mud.  Gathering  himself  up,  and  seeing 
that  the  matter  was  no  worse,  he  laughed 
with  the  rest  of  them,  and  resumed  his  seat. 


Now  and  then  a  mishap  of  stage  riding  was 
more  serious,  but  it  was  upon  incidents  like 
this,  that  the  old-time  stage  driver  loved  to 
dwell  in  relating  his  adventures. 

KALAMAZOO    PLANK    ROAD. 

This  town  was  not  more  than  ten  years 
old,  when  the  people  began  to  look  forward 
in  hopeful  anticipation  of  some  better  means 
of  communication  with  the  outer  world  than 
was  afforded  by  the  old-fashioned  dirt  road, 
which,  however,  will  never  go  out  of  fash- 
ion, where  it  is  equal  to  the  service  required 
of  it.  At  first  the  clamor  was  for  railroads, 
as  about  that  time  the  Michigan  Central 
began  to  stretch  its  arm  across  the  State. 
The  railroad  fever  after  a  time  subsided 
temporarily,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  desire  for 
plank  roads,  mainly  because  of  their  greater 
cheapness,  and  being  nearer  within  the 
means  of  the  people  along  their  line  to 
build.  The  first  public  meeting  here  for 
considering  the  project  of  plank  road  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Railroad,  was  held 
at  the  Rathbun  House,  December  23,  1848. 
From  that  time  forward,  the  subject  was 
much  agitated  for  a  year  or  two,  and  schemes 
were  broached  for  roads  from  Battle  Creek 
by  way  of  Hastings,  and  from  Kalamazoo 
by  two  or  three  routes,  all  but  one  of  which 
fell  through,  with  very  little  done  and  but 
little  money  expended. 

The  successful  one  was  the  Kalamazoo 
and  Grand  Rapids  plank  road.  A  charter 
was  obtained  for  the  Galesburg  and  Grand 
Rapids  plank  road,  and  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  route  was  made  in  1849,  by  Wil- 
liam Slawson- -length  52^  miles — but  the 
work  never  progressed  much  further  than 
that.  The  Battle  Creek  and  Grand  Rapids 
Plank  Road  Company,  formed  about  this 
time,  made  some  strenuous  exertions,  but 
that  project  was  finally  abandoned.  Stock 
subscriptions  were  started  in  the  summer  of 
1849  by  the  Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids 
Plank  Road  Company,  and  in  October  of 
that  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
tract for  the  plank,  cause  a  survey  of  the 
route,  and  secure  the  right  of  way.  Charles 
H.  Taylor  and  George  Kendall  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Timothy  I.  Tanner  of  Paris, 
represented  the  Grand  Rapids  portion  of 
that  committee.  A  preliminary  survey  was 
made  immediately,  and  the  company  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  in   March,    1850.      Subscriptions  to 
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the  capital  stock  proceeded  slowly,  and 
pending  the  preparations  for  its  construc- 
tion there  was  considerable  rivalry  along  two 
lines  proposed  for  the  north  half  of  the  pro^ 
jected  road — the  one  by  way  of  Green  Lake, 
the  other  the  route  finally  chosen,  further 
west  and  coming  from  the  town  of  Wayland, 
in  Allegan  county,  in  the  most  direct  line  to 
this  city.  In  October,  1851,  stock  had  been 
subscribed  to  the  amount  of  $37,000.  The 
Directors  at  that  time  were  Epaphroditus 
Ransom  and  Israel  Kellogg  of  Kalama- 
zoo, and  Charles  Shepard  and  William 
H.  Withey  of  Grand  Rapids.  These  gen- 
tlemen from  this  time  forward  pushed  the 
road  with  great  energy  and  and  persistence. 
The  principal  contractor  for  the  planking 
was  Titus  Doan,  and  an  energetic  and  able 
assistant  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  was 
Benjamin  Livingston.      The  road  was  com- 


pleted and  tolls  taken  thereon  throughout  its 
length  in  the  summer  of  1855,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  incoming  of  railroads,  for 
about  the  term  of  thirteen  years,  it  was, 
especially  on  the  south,  a  principal  and 
very  serviceable  avenue  of  communication, 
for  business,  for  passengers  and  for  freight- 
ing, between  this  city  and  the  outside  world. 
Its  length  was  about  forty-eight  miles;  run- 
ning due  south  on  and  from  Division  street, 
and  varying  but  about  a  mile  from  that 
range  line  where  it  entered  Kalamazoo.  Two 
or  three  local  projects  for  shorter  roads 
were  started  while  the  Kalamazoo  road  was 
under  construction,  but  never  consummated; 
among  those  proposed  were  a  Walker  and 
Vergennes  plank  road,  and  a  plank  road 
from  Grand  Rapids  to  Newaygo.  But  of 
late  the  seekers  for  improvement  in  roads 
for  wagoning  have  sought  other  devices. 


CHAPTER    XLVII, 


RAILWAYS. 


To  say  that  our  country  leads  the  Nations  of  the  world  in 
facilities  for  communication  both  by  land  and  water,  is  no  boast, 
but  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  The  first  railroad,  with  wooden 
rails,  was  made  for  use  in  the  colleries  of  Scotland,  as  early  as 
1672.  The  cars  were  four-wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  horses.  Iron 
rails  were  first  used  in  England,  in  1738.  The  first  iron  rail 
was  made  of  a  "strap"  or  bar  of  iron,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  spiked  to  the  wooden 
rail.  The  first  railway  in  America  was  the  Quincy  Railroad,  from 
Quincy,  Mass.,  to  tide-water,  formally  opened  at  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1826.  It  was  operated  by  horses.  The  Mauch  Chunk 
Railway  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  second,  completed  in  June, 
1827.  The  first  passenger  railway  was  opened  in  England  in  . 
'1825,  and  about  this  time  came  the  practical  use  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power.  The  first  successful  passenger  railroad  in  America 
was  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  between  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
chartered  in  1829.  Upon  its  completion,  in  September,  1831,  an 
excursion  over  the  road  was  given  by  the  company;  to  which 
State  and  city  officers  and  "eminent  citizens  were  invited.  The 
accompanying  cut  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
train  used  on  that  occasion.  The  cars  were  simply  stage-coach 
bodies,  placed  upon  trucks,  affording  seats  for  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  passengers  each.  The  picture  shows  a  less  number. 
A  speed  of  about  thirty  miles  an  hour  was  reported — much  faster 
than  the  average  attained  for  several  years  later.  But  it  is  not 
the  province  of  this  work  to  trace  the  steps  of  railroad  progress 
between  that  time  and  the  present. 

Agitation  of  projects  for  securing  a  railroad  into  Grand  Rapids 
began  in  1845,  when  the  growing  hamlet  was  only  twelve  years 
old.  In  that  year,  June  25,  the  citizens  held  a  meeting  and 
resolved  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  a  railroad 
from  Battle  Creek  to  Grand  Rapids.  December  1,  following,  at 
another  meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  application  be  made  for  a 
charter  for  a  railroad  from  Port  Huron,  or  some  point  on  the  St. 
Clair  River  to  Grand  Haven.  In  1846,  the  Legislature  granted 
charters  for  railroads,  severally,  from  Jackson,  Battle  Creek,  and 
Kalamazoo,  to  Grand  Rapids.  From  that  time  forward,  for  sev- 
eral years,  railroad  meetings  were  frequent,  with  but  little  imme- 
diate practical  result,  further  than  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject. 

About  1847,  not  long  after  the  Central  Railroad  had  reached 
Kalamazoo  on  its  western  way,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Irving 
Hall,  at  which  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Penney, 
on  the  growth,  prospects  and  coming  importance  of  the  village 
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of  Grand  Rapids,  the  population  of  which 
was  only  about  2,000  at  that  time.  He 
urged  immediate  organization,  and  efforts 
to  secure  the  attention  of  capitalists  at  home 
and  abroad  upon  the  subject.  Home  capi- 
tal was  then  not  very  abundant,  and  gave 
but  poor  promise  of  ability  to  shoulder  a 
railroad.  Recounting  some  of  the  princi- 
pal resources  of  the  village  and  valley,  he 
likened  this  place  to  Rochester,  in  those 
days  a  popular  comparison,  and  astonished 
his  hearers  with  the  prediction:  "I  do  not 
expect  to  live  to  see  it  (as  many  of  you  will), 
but  before  the  year  1900  I  believe  the  cen- 
sus of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  will  show  a 
population  of  30,000  souls!"  This  seemed 
extravagant  to  many;  yet  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  expectation.  The 
citizens  were  sanguine,  but  fifty  years  ahead 
is  so  long  a  period  to  look  through  that 
they  scarcely  dared  to  pin  their  faith  there. 
Comparison  of  that  prediction  with  the 
measure  of  its  fulfilment  is  easily  made 
without  further  hint,  and  is  especially  grat- 
ifying. 

Discussions  continued,  and  the  general 
demand  for  a  railroad  from  somewhere  grew 
more  and  more  imperative,  until,  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  active  work  began  on  what 
was  then  called  the  Oakland  and  Ottawa 
Railroad.  William  P.  Innes  came  about 
that  time,  to  take  charge  of  the  survey 
between  Ada  and  Grand  Haven,  and  Joel 
Gray  took  charge  of  the  work  between  Ada 
and  Lyons;  and  then  people  were  kept  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  until  the  arrival  of 
cars  over  that  route  (which  in  1855  became 
that  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad 
by  consolidation)  in  July,  1858,  over  the  com- 
ing in  of  that  first  railroad  train  there  was 
general  joy. 

In  1854,  as  soon  as  the  Kalamazoo  and 
Grand  Rapids  Plank  Road  became  a  surety, 
further  excitement  and  spirited  movements 
began  to  secure  a  railroad  in  that  direction. 
The  Great  Western  Railway  through  Canada 
was  completed  in  that  year,  which  circum- 
stance gave  additional  impetus  to  the  cry 
for  an  outlet  by  rail  from  Grand  Rapids. 
At  a  meeting  in  the  Public  Hall,  March  15, 
1855,  our  citizens  bravely  resolved:  "That 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  in 
preference  to  any  other  project,  and  that 
we,  the  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids,  will 
organize  and  build  the  road  alone,  if  neces- 


sary, from  this  city  to  Kalamazoo."  There 
was  about  fourteen  years  of  waiting  for  the 
devoutly-wished-for  consummation  of  rail- 
road connection  southward;  but  when  it 
came,  there  were  quickly  four  roads  in  the 
bunch — one  from  Jackson,  one  direct  and 
one  by  way  of  Allegan  from  Kalamazoo, 
and  one  from  Chicago  by  way  of  Holland. 

DETROIT,   GRAND  HAVEN  AND  MILWAUKEE. 

The  first  railroad  incorporation  within 
the  old  Northwest  Territory  was  that  of  the 
Pontiac  and  Detroit  Railroad,  chartered  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  July  31,  1830. 
Five  years  were  allowed  to  complete  the 
line,  but,  the  corporators  failing  to  carry 
out  their  projects,  a  new  corporation,  that 
of  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  Railroad  Com- 
pany, was  chartered  March  7,  1834.  In 
1835  contracts  were  let  for  clearing  the  line 
at  the  Detroit  end,  but  the  progress  of  con- 
struction was  slow.  In  1838  the  State 
loaned  to  the  company  $100,000,  and  before 
the  end  of  May  in  that  year  the  road  was 
in  operation  for  a  dozen  miles.  At  first  the 
cars  were  operated  by  horse  power,  and  on 
wooden  rails.  It  was  opened  to  Pontiac  in 
July,  1843.  A  locomotive  was  first  used  on 
the  line  in  1839,  and  as  late  as  1845  the 
cars  ran  on  what  was  called  the  strap  rail. 

The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  Railroad  Com- 
pany, chartered  March  7,  1834,  and  the 
Oakland  and  Ottawa  Railroad  Company, 
chartered  in  1848,  were  consolidated  April 
21,  1855,  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Railway  Company,  to  construct 
a  road  from  Detroit  to  Grand  Haven,  a 
distance  of  189  miles.  The  line  west  of 
Pontiac  was  completed  by  this  company 
November  22,  1858,  reaching  Grand  Rapids 
early  in  July,  and  the  first  through  train 
from  Grand  Haven  to  Detroit  passing  here 
September  1,  1858.  Trains  between  Grand 
Rapids  and  Detroit  began  running  July  12, 
1858.  In  i860  the  property  was  sold  under 
foreclosure,  and  a  reorganization  under  the 
name  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road Company  was  effected.  In  1873  the 
new  company  made  default  in  the  interest 
on  its  bonds,  and  the  road  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  C.  C.  Trowbridge  as  Receiver, 
April  11,  1875.  September  4,  1878,  it  was 
sold  to  the  bondholders,  and  in  November 
the  company  was  reorganized  as  the  Detroit, 
Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  Railway  Com- 
pany.    From  the  west  this  road  crosses  the 
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lines  of  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan 
and  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  city  limits,  and,  crossing 
Grand  River,  bears  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion to  the  depot  on  Plainfield  avenue  and 
East  Leonard  street;  thence,  skirting  the 
hills  past  HighlanH  Park,  leaves  the  city 
line  on  the  east  near  Waring  and  East 
Bridge  streets.  An  average  monthly  pay 
roll  of  $3,500  is  distributed  among  sixty 
employes.  Eight  passenger  trains  are  run 
daily.  This  road  ever  since  its  construc- 
tion has  been  operated  in  connection  with  a 
daily  line  of  steamers  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan, between  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee. 
It  has  also  made  connections  with  steam- 
boats plying  between  Chicago,  Grand  Haven 
and  Muskegon. 

The  principal  officers  of  this  railway,  up 
to  1889,  have  been,  since  its  opening  to 
Grand  Rapids:  Presidents — C.  J.  Bridges, 
1858  to  1863;  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  1863  to 
1878;  S.  Barker,  1878  to  1880;  Francis  D. 
Grey,  1880  to  1882;  since  1882,  Joseph 
Hickson.  General  Superintendents — W.  K. 
Muir,  1858  to  1866;  Thomas  Bell,  1866  to 
1872;  Andrew  Watson,  W.  K.  Muir,  S.  R. 
Calloway,  each  for  a  brief  period;  since 
August,  1884,  W.  J.  Spicer  has  been  Gen- 
eral Manager.  Secretaries — 1861  to  1864, 
W.  C.  Stephens;  1864  to  1866,  Thomas 
Bell;  since  January,  1866,  James  H.  Muir. 
Agents  at  Grand  Rapids,  in  succession — 
A.  B.  Nourse,  A.  M.  Nichols,  J.  C.  McKee, 
W.  Wallace,  J.  W.  Orr,  and  since  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  F.  C.  Stratton. 

LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN. 

The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad,  though  not  the  first  reaching 
Grand  Rapids,  as  the  oldest  in  the  State  in 
its  inception,  deserves  a  passing  mention 
of  its  history.  Its  beginning  was  in  a  char- 
ter granted  April  22,  1833,  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Michigan,  to  the  Erie  and 
Kalamazoo  Railroad  Company.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  strap  rail,  and  was  opened  for 
business  in  the  fall  of  1836,  the  cars  then 
being  drawn  by  horses.  The  first  fbrmal 
advertisement  of  the  running  of  trains  ap- 
peared in  the  Tolede  Blade>  May  16,  1837, 
as  follows: 
53 


TO  EMIGRANTS  AND  TRAVELERS. 


The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad  is  now  in  full  operation 
between 

Toledo  and  Adrian. 

During  the  ensuing  season  trains  of  cars  will  run  daily  to 
Adrian,  there  connecting  with  a  line  of  stages  for  the  West, 
Michigan  City,  Chicago  and  Wisconsin  Territory. 

Emigrants  and  others  destined  for  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Western  Michigan, 

'Will  Save  Two  Pays 

and  the  corresponding  expense,  by  taking  this  route  in  pref- 
erence to  the  more  lengthened,  tedious  and  expensive  route 
heretofore  traveled.     All  baggage  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

This  announcement  was  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Railroad  Company. 
No  time  table  was  given.  The  passenger 
fare  between  Toledo  and  Adrian  (33  miles) 
was  "12  s."  ($1.50),  with  the  right  of  fifty 
pounds  of  baggage.  Freight  was  "4  s.M 
(50  cents)  per  100  lbs;  salt  $1  per  barrel. 
Soon  the  first  locomotive  west*  of  Schenec- 
tady was  procured;  and  in  July,  1837,  was 
announced  "the  arrival  of  a  new  passenger 
car  of  a  pretty,  though  rather  singular  and 
fanciful  model."  The  illustration  given  on 
next  page  is  vouched  for  as  a  good  one  of 
the  car  thus  described. 

This  gothic  car  was  divided  into  three 
compartments  and  would  hold  twenty-four 
passengers — eight  in  each.  ,  The  entrances 
were  at  the  side,  as  the  picture  shows.  It 
soon  went  out  of  use. 

The  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  was 
opened  and  operated  by  the  State,  and 
subsequently  sold  to  parties  who  also  pur- 
chased the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad 
and  organized  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railroad  Company.  This 
mammoth  corporation  comes  into  Grand 
Rapids  over  its  leased  line  from  Kalamazoo 
(Kalamazoo,  Allegan  and  Grand  Rapids 
Railroad).  It  reached  this  city  in  March, 
1869;  the  construction  having  been  pushed 
from  Kalamazoo  by  way  of  Allegan,  with 
great  energy  and  celerity,  by  Ransom 
Gardner,  from  which  circumstance  it  was 
familiarly  known  in  those  days  as  "The 
Gardner  Road."     A  bonus  of  $10,000  was 
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raised  by  citizens,  on  condition  that  the 
road  should  reach  Grand  Rapids  on  or 
before  March  i,  1869.  It  came,  an  engine 
and  flat  car  entering  the  town  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  and  the  bonus  was  paid. 
For  a  time  this  company  hoped  to  supplant 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  in  the  mat- 
ter of  obtaining  the  Congressional  land 
grant.  In  the  management,  this  division 
of  the  road  extends  from  Grand  Rapids  to 
White  Pigeon,  ninety-five  miles,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  R.  C.  Harris,  Division 
Superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Kala- 
mazoo. In  Grand  Rapids  the  freight  and 
passenger  depots  are  on  West  Bridge  street, 
which  is  practically  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  division,  from  which  all  trains  start, 
going  in  a  southerly  direction  to  near  south 


Ticket  Agent  (1889)  at  Grand  Rapids,  G. 
W.  Munson;  Freight  Agent,  Kalamazoo 
Division  at  Grand  Rapids,  C.   A.   Slauson. 

GRAND    RAPIDS    AND    INDIANA. 

At  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  January  18,  1854, 
was  organized  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi- 
ana Railroad  Company,  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  that  place  to  the  Michigan 
State  Line,  in  the  direction  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. It  was  intended  to  make  direct  con- 
nection between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  this 
city.  The  officers  were:  President,  Joseph 
Lomax;  Secretary,  William  H.  Campbell; 
Treasurer,  Sylvester  R.  Shelton;  Engineer, 
Josiah  D.  Cook.  To  carry  out  the  plans  of 
the  company,  President  Lomax  came  to, 
and  located  in,  Sturgis,  Mich.      The  Michi- 
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Jefferson  street  and  Butterworth  avenue,  at 
which  point  the  road  bears  to  the  west,  and 
the  west  line  of  the  city  is  passed  near  Val- 
ley and  Butterworth  avenues,  en  route  for 
the  Eagle  Plaster  Mills  where  it  crosses  the 
river.  The  business  of  the  road  at  Grand 
Rapids  requires  from  thirty- five  to  fifty  men 
and  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000;  with  two  freight  and  two  passenger 
trains  each  way  daily.  The  first  regular 
passenger  train  from  this  city  to  Kalamazoo 
over  this  route  left  the  depot  at  8:30  a.  m., 
March  29,  1869.  Freight  trains  began 
running  regularly  March  22,  1869.  At  the 
Bridge  street  depot  connections  are  made 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and 
the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Railroads. 


gan  general  railroad  law  was  passed  and 
approved,  February  12,  1855.  The  Grand 
Rapids  and  Southern  Railroad  Company 
was  organized  at  Sturgis,  May  29,  1855,  to 
extend  the  corporate  rights  and  powers  of 
the  first  named  company  northerly  from  the 
State  Line  to  Grand  Rapids.  August  1, 
1855,  the  two  companies  signed  articles  for 
consolidation,  and  were  merged  under  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road Company,  at  Sturgis,  Mich.,  August 
28,  1855,  with  the  following  Directors:  Sarell 
Wood  and  James  Scribner,  Grand  Rapids; 
Wilson  C.  Edsell  and  Abram  Hoag,  Otsego; 
Patrick  Marantette,  Mendon  ;  William 
Henry,  Jonathan  G.  Wait,  Philip  H. 
Buck  and  Joseph  Lomax,  Sturgis;  Francis 
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F.  Jewett,  Lima,  Ind.;  William  S.  Boyd, 
LaGrange,  Ind, ;  John  L.  Doty  and  Richard 
Hartongue,  Northport,  Ind.;  and  for  Offi- 
cers: President,  Joseph  Lomax;  Secretary, 
William  Allman;  Treasurer,  Richard  Reed; 
Chief  Engineer,  Josiah  D.  Cook,  all  of  Stur- 
gis,  Mich.  In  1855  the  Fort  Wayne  and 
Southern  Railroad  Company  became  entan- 
gled in  difficulties,  and  the  management 
changed  the  southern  terminus  from  Hart- 
ford City  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1856  the  company 
presented  petitions  praying  Congress  to 
grant  land  aid,  to  enable  them  to  construct 
the  road  from  Grand  Rapids  to  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw.  Instead  of  a  land  grant 
direct  to  the  railroad  companies,  the  grant 
was  made  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the 
bill  approved  by  President  Pierce,  July  3, 
1856. 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  did  not  meet 
until  1857,  and  during  the  interim  two  other 
companies  were  organized,  intent  upon 
obtaining  the  land-grant — one  at  Kalamazoo 
under  the  management  of  George  A.  Fitch; 
the  other  at  Grand  Rapids,  under  the  name 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  Northern  Railroad 
Company;  the  latter  with  the  following 
Directors:  William  A.  Richmond,  Daniel 
Ball,  John  M.  Fox,  Wilder  D.  Foster, Charles 
Shepard,  William  H.  Withey,  John  Ball, 
Francis  B.  Gilbert,  Fred.  W.  Worden,  Albert 
H.  Hovey,  George  Coggeshall,  George  C. 
Evans,  Amasa  B.  Watson.  This  company, 
organized  in  1855,  to  construct  a  road  to 
some  point  on  or  near  Traverse  Bay,  elected 
John  Ball,  President;  Daniel  Ball, Treasurer; 
Peter  R.  L.  Peirce,  Secretary;  William  P. 
Innes,  Chief  Engineer.  Mr.  Innes  and  his 
assistants  made  a  reconnoisance  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed  by  the  proposed 
road,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
January  3,  1857,  presented  his  report  and 
estimates.  The  bill  to  give  the  land  grant 
to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Northern,  after 
a  long  struggle,  passed  the  Legislature, 
amended  by  striking  out  Grand  Rapids  and 
Northern  Railroad,  and  inserting  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1857,  the  Governor  approved  the 
act.  The  grant  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
pany February  25,  1857.  By  its  terms  they 
were  to  complete  at  least  twenty  continuous 
miles  of  the  road  each  year  after  December, 
1857,  and  to  finish  the  entire  line  within 
seven  years  from  November  15,  1857,  fail- 


ing which  they  should  forfeit  the  grant. 
When  the  grant  was  conferred,  the  corpor- 
ate rights  of  the  company  extended  only 
from  Hartford  City  to  Grand  Rapids.  The 
officers  returned  from  the  stubborn  fight, 
victorious  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  depleted 
treasury,  and  with  a  large  amount  of  legal 
obligations  on  their  hands.  The  question 
most  important  was,  "how  can  means 
enough  be  raised  to  extend  the  line  from 
Grand  Rapids  north  to  the  end  of  the 
grant?"  From  the  stock  subscriptions  not 
enough  could  be  raised  to  pay  the  year's 
expenses. 

The  law  conferring  the  grant  prohibited 
the  issue  of  stock  that  was  not  paid  for  in 
full,  but  a  clause  in  the  general  railroad  law 
allowed  several  companies  consolidating 
and  merging  their  stock  to  agree  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  stock  of  each  company  should 
go  in,  and  be  taken  by  the  new  corporation. 
Under  a  verbal  and  mutual  arrangement  of 
all  the  parties  interested,  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Mackinaw  Railroad  Company  was  or- 
ganized May  23,  1857,  with  the  following 
Directors:  Sarell  Wood,  Grand  Rapids; 
Jonathan  G.  Wait,  William  Henry,  Benajah 
M.  Adams,  Philip  H.  Buck  and  Richard 
Reed,  Sturgis;  Wilson  C.  Edsell  and  Edwin 
Mann,  Otsego;  John  B.  Howe,  Lima,  Ind.; 
Patrick  Marantette,  Mendon;  John  L.  Doty, 
Northport,  Ind.;  James  Z.  Gower,Wolcott- 
ville,  Ind.;  Wm.  S.  Boyd,  La  Grange,' Ind. 
The  line  was  stated  at  215  miles  long,  from 
Grand  Rapids  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 
June  19,  1857,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Fort 
Wayne  Railroad  Company  was  organized 
at  Lima,  Ind.,  to  extend  from  the  State  line 
fifty  m,iles  to  Fort  Wayne,  with  the  follow- 
ing Directors:  Wm.  Allman,  Jonathan  G. 
Wait,  Richard  Reed,  Benajah  M.  Adams 
and  Joseph  Lomax,  Sturgis;  Patrick  Mar- 
antette, Mendon;  Wilson  C.  Edsell  and 
Abram  Hoag,  Otsego;  Francis  T.  Jewett, 
John  B.  Howe  and  James  B.  Howe,  Lima; 
John  L.  Doty,  Northport.  June  26,  1857, 
the  three  companies  consolidated  and  merged 
under  the  original  name  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  receiving 
as  full  paid  stock  2,160  shares  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Mackinaw  Company  on  which 
there  had  been  paid  ten  per  cent.  The  line 
was  located,  and  maps  were  placed  with  the 
State  Department  at  Lansing,  and  approved 
by  Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Governor,  Novem- 
ber,  23,    1857.      On  January  11,    1858,  the 
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Land  Department  at  Washington  accepted 
and  approved  the  line,  as  the  basis  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  land  grant  made  to  the 
company.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan,  conferring  the  land  grant  upon 
this  company,  gave  them  the  right  to  sell 
1 20  sections,  on  the  completion  of  each 
twenty  miles  of  the  land  grant  part  of  the 
road.  Adjusted  by  the  proper  departments 
at  Washington,  the  net  amount  of  the  grant 
was  678,889.7  acres,  being  an  average  of 
only  74,398.8  for  each  twenty  miles,  or 
3,719.94  acres  per  mile.  The  expectation 
was,  that  the  land  would  sell  as  soon  as  the 
road  was  constructed,  for  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  funded  debt  of  the  com- 
pany. The  company  by  the  grant  and  its 
amendments,  were  to  receive  about  1,150,- 
000  acres,  but  by  reason  of  there  not  being 
enough  unsold  public  lands,  only  received 
about  850,000  acres. 

The  first  twenty  miles  of  the  land  grant 
part  of  the  road  was  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive divisions  of  the  line.  The  withholding 
of  so  much  of  the  lands  from  sale  (that  were 
authorized  to  be  sold  by  the  Congressional 
grant),  the  limited  time  given  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  twenty  miles,  and  other 
unforeseen  matters  proved  too  much  for  the 
company;  therefore  the  Legislature  extended 
the  time  to  December  1,  1859.  The  com- 
pany again  went  on  to  prosecute  the  work 
with  renewed  energy,  but  were  still  unable 
to  complete  the  first  twenty  miles  in  time. 
The  Board  of  Control  had  a  vague  and 
indefinite  power  conferred  upon  them  to 
declare  the  grant  forfeited  and  confer  the 
lands  upon  some  other  party,  which,  how- 
ever, seeing  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  the 
Board  did  not  exercise.  Yet,  as  the  time 
had  lapsed,  the  company  could  gain  no 
credit  or  funds  on  account  of  the  land  grant. 
But  they  sought  and  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  in  1861  further  extension  of 
time,  by  which  they  were  allowed  till  June 
3,  1866  to  complete  the  road. 

The  interruption  in  financial  affairs  caused 
by  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  together  with 
the  high  prices  and  great  scarcity  of  iron 
and  all  railroad  equipments,  prevented  the 
company  from  making  much  advance,  and 
at  times  things  looked  so  dark  as  to  dis- 
courage the  stockholders,  and  for  several 
years  the  Directors  held  over  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  representation  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings, until  July  15,  1868,  when,  there  being 


a  quorum,  the  following  named  persons 
were  elected  Directors:  Joseph  K.  Edger- 
ton,  Pliny  Hoagland,  James  R.  Bunyan, 
Jonathan  G.  Wait,  Richard  Reed,  Israel 
Kellogg,  James  A.  Walter,  George  H. 
White,  and  Mancel  Talcott. 

In  the  President's  report  at  that  time," 
July  1,  1868,  is  the  following  statement: 
"The  following  equipment  is  now  in  use, 
viz:   2  engines,  the  Pioneer  and  Muskegon; 

1  passenger  coach,  1  baggage  car,  6  new 
box  cars,  24  flat  cars,   5  hand  cars — total, 

2  locomotives  and  39  cars,  the  aggregate 
valuation  of  which  is  $43,000."  The  con- 
trast between  that  and  the  present  equip- 
ment is  both  interesting  and  instructive; 
the  enumeration  now  showing  66  locomo- 
tives, valued  at  $304,060,  and  3,140  cars, 
$1,020,000;  total,  July  1,  1888,  $1,324,060. 
The  gross  earnings  in  1867  were  $22,767. 13, 
as  against  $2,361,901.44  in  1887. 

March  3,  1865,  an  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  extending  the  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  eight  years,  until  June 
3,  1874.  The  protection  of  the  land  grant 
by  this  extension,  and  the  bonds  issued  by 
various  corporations  and  villages  enhanced 
the  credit  of  the  company,  and  enabled 
them  to  complete  the  first  twenty  miles, 
from  Bridge  street  in  Grand  Rapids,  to 
Cedar  Springs,  which  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness December  25,  1867.  But  the  failure 
of  the  company  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  issued  under  the  mortgages,  again 
hurt  their  credit. 

July  14,  1868,  the  Board  of  Directors 
authorized  the  President  to  endorse  all 
municipal  bonds  voted  and  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan,  approved  February  5,  1864,  in 
aid  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road, with  a  similar  guaranty  endorsed  on 
the  bonds  of  the  City  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
also  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est coupons  semi-annually  in  the  City 'of 
New  York.  The  City  of  Grand  Rapids 
had  voted  $100,000  of  aid  bonds,  which 
were  pronounced  unconstitutional  and  void 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  but  in  1872 
they  were  held  valid  by  the  United  States 
courts. 

Early  in  1869  the  company  were  vexed 
by  a  suit  in  behalf  of  judgment  creditors 
residing  at  Allegan  and  Grand  Rapids, 
praying  for  an  injunction,  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  cor- 
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poration,  alleging  its  insolvency.  This  was 
estopped  by  payment  of  the  claims.  But,  as 
it  became  apparent  to  the  company  that 
more  adequate  judicial  protection  was 
needed  for  self-defense,  suit  was  instituted 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan,  by  William 
Fleming,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
bondholders,  and  on  January  19,  1869, 
Jesse  L.  Williams  of  Fort  Wayne,  with  the 
assent  of  the  company  and  without  preju- 
dice to  its  rights,  was  appointed  Receiver. 
Similar  proceeding  with  similar  result  was 
had  in  the  United  States  Court  in  Indiana. 
Receiver  Williams  immediately  took  pos- 
session and  managed  the  affairs  and  con- 
struction of  the  road  with  signal  energy  and 
ability  until  June  14,  187 1. 

In  the  early  part  of  1869,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  unless  more  effective  measures 
could  be  adopted,  the  land  grant  would  pass 
from  the  control  of  the  corporation,  and, 
May  1,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  Continental  Improvement  Company  to 
complete  the  line  from  Fort  Wa)me,  Indi- 
ana, to  Little  Traverse  Bay,  Michigan, 
"within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  limited 
and  provided  by  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
State  Laws  applicable  thereto."  To  per- 
form this  contract,  it  was  necessary,  on  the 
part  of  the  Continental  Improvement  Com- 
pany, to  construct  twenty  miles  of  rail- 
road, from  Cedar  Springs  to  Morley,  within 
sixty  days.  This  seemingly  impossible  task 
of  getting  all  the  material  together,  engag- 
ing men  to  do  the  labor,  cutting  the  ties, 
grading  the  road  and  putting  it  into  good 
running  order,  was  accomplished,  and  June 
21,  1869,  fifty- one  days  from  the  date  of  the 
agreement,  the  last  rail  of  that  section  was 
laid,  and  the  Governor  notified.  Thus  was  the 
grant  saved,  and  the  work  was  formally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Governor,  September  1,1869. 

June  20,  1 87 1,  formal  notice  was  published 
by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
Company  of  the  discharge  of  the  Reciver  and 
that  the  Continental  Improvement  Company 
had  taken  possession  of  the  property  under 
terms  of  a  mutual  agreement.  A  history 
of  this  road  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out reference  to  this  Continental  Improve- 
ment Company,  whose  completion  of 
the  work  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  city.  It  was  a  cor- 
poration created  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  chartered  in  1868,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  building  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad.  George  W.  Cass,  of 
Pittsburg,  President  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway,  became  inter- 
ested in  the  road,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  certain  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  capitalists,  and  the  Continen- 
tal Improvement  Company  was  organized, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000 — George 
W.  Cass,  President;  William  Thaw,  Vice 
President;  William  R.  Shelby,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Director. 
At  first  the  principal  offices  were  at  Pitts- 
burg, but  in  September,  1871,  were  moved 
to  Grand  Rapids,  with  W.  R.  Shelby  as 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  in  charge.  The 
operation  of  the  road  was  in  charge  of  J.  N. 
McCullough,  of  Pittsburg,  as  General  Man- 
ager; Charles  E.  Gorham,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
as  Superintendent,  and  Henry  D.  Wallen, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  bonds 
were  to  be  issued  by  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  Co., 
to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000,  secured  by  a 
mortgage  upon  its  railroad,  land  grant,  and 
franchises.  September  30,  1869,  tne  G.  R. 
&  I.  R.  R.  Co.  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railway  Company,  by  which  the  latter  com- 
pany became  the  guarantor  of  the  interest 
on  $4,000,000  of  the  bonds  thus  secured, 
which  agreement  was  assigned  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  October  1, 
1869.  In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the 
Continental  Improvement  Company  con- 
tracted to  finish  the  entire  road,  on  or  before 
June  3,  1874,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
March  3,  1865,  fixing  that  as  the  limit  of 
time  for  completion.  From  this  time  on, 
the  Continental  Improvement  Company 
built,  operated  and  practically  controlled 
the  road  until  December  1,  1873,  at  which 
date  they  turned  it  over  to  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids and  Indiana  Railroad  Company. 

October  1,  1870,  the  line  from  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  to  Paris,  Michigan  (201 
miles),  was  opened  for  business,  the  first 
"through"  train  between  those  points  run- 
ning over  the  line  at  that  date.  The  track 
from  the  south  into  Grand  Rapids  was 
finished  September  13,  1870.  The  entire 
line  from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  to  Petoskey, 
Michigan,  a  distance  of  333  miles,  was 
finished  November  25,  1873,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  direc- 
tors, consisting  of  Robert  B.  Potter,  Thomas 
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D.  Messier  and  Pliny  Hoagland,  began  the 
examination,  and  submitted  a  report  of  the 
work  January  14,  1874,  upon  the  basis  of 
which,  two  days  later,  a  settlement  contract 
was  issued  between  the  two  companies,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  road  was  accepted 
by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
Company  as  completed,  December  1,  1873. 

June  1,  1871,  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond 
and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  Company  leased 
its  road  and  property  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  Railroad  Company.  The  for- 
mer road  was  opened  for  business  January  1, 
1872,  at  which  date  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  lessees. 

Thus  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road, with  its  direct  connections,  furnishes 
the  longest  north  and  south  line  in  the  coun- 
try, and  its  history  is  of  prominent  impor- 
tance, in  its  relation  to  the  business  and 
commercial  affairs  of  this  city.  The  road 
was  opened  to  Mackinaw  City  July  3,  1882, 
and  the  distance  by  this  line  from  that  point 
to  Cincinnati  is  529  miles,  connecting  at  the 
latter  place  with  a  railway  system  running 
nearly  due  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  1886  the  company  projected  an  "air- 
line" branch  to  Muskegon,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 1  of  the  same  year  it  was  open  for 
business,  a  distance  of  39^2  miles,  thus 
bringing  that  best  port  on  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Michigan  within  about  an  hour's  ride 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

From  December  1,  1872,  until  February, 
1874,  Charles  E.  Gorham  was  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  the  G.  R.  &  I.;  since 
that  time  W.  O.  Hughart  has  been  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager.  The  local 
freight  agents  at  Grand  Rapids  have  been: 
W.  H.  Lobdell,  1870-71;  C.  G.  Douglas, 
1871-73;  A.  M.  Healy,  1873-75;  W.  A. 
May,  1875-77;  I.  C.  Smith,  1877-82;  H.  P. 
Burgwin,  1882-84;  W.  B.  Bostock,  1884-87, 
and  since  then  Robert  Orr.  From  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  to  May,  1872,  W.  S.  Cook  was 
Agent  at  West  Grand  Rapids. 

In  1 889  the  following  officers  were  reported 
as  located  at  Grand  Rapids:  President  and 
General  Manager,  W.  O.  Hughart;  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer,  W.  R.  Shelby; 
Auditor,  F.  A.  Gorham;  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  J.  H.  P.  Hughart; 
Superintendent  of  Northern  Division,  J.  M. 
Metheany;  Chief  Engineer,  G.  S.  Johnson; 
General  Passenger  Agent,  C.  L.  Lockwood; 
General  Freight  Agent,  C.  E.  Gill;  General 


Counsel,  T.  J.  O'Brien;  and  of  the  company 
Directors,  W.  O.  Hughart,  Harvey  J.  Hol- 
lister  and  W.  R.  Shelby. 

This  road  has  been  one  of  the  chief  fac- 
tors, indeed  through  this  region  the  very 
chief,  in  the  development  of  Northern  Mich- 
igan. It  has  promoted  the  building  of 
important  commercial  and  industrial  centers 
where  but  twenty  years  ago  was  a  wilder- 
ness unbroken  save  by  the  lumberman's  ax, 
and  these  towns  with  their  rural  population 
have  vital  interests  in,  and  dependence  upon, 
Grand  Rapids. 

WILLIAM  R.  SHELBY,  for  the  past 
twenty  years  connected  with  railroad  inter- 
ests and  management  in  Grand  Rapids,  was 
born  December  4,  1842,  in  Lincoln  County, 
Kentucky.  His  education  was  acquired  in 
the  preparatory  schools  and  Centre  College 
of  Danville,  Kentucky.  By  the  turbulent 
times  in  that  State  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  prevented 
from  completing  a  full  collegiate  course  of 
studies.  When  Kentucky  was  occupied, 
notwithstanding  her  "neutrality"  policy,  by 
the  Rebel  and  Union  armies,  though  but 
nineteen  years  of  age,  having  an  extended 
acquaintance  with  citizens  of  Kentucky  and 
their  political  differences,  and  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  country  thereabout,  he 
was  able  to  render  valuable  aid  to  the  Union 
cause  in  the  "Home  Guard"  service,  and  in 
enrolling  and  recruiting  men  for  the  National 
Army.  From  1863  to  1865  he  was  engaged 
in  supplying  wood  to  steamers  on  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Island  No.  47,  under 
protection  of  United  States  gunboats. 
Afterward  until  1868,  he  was  connected 
with  the  Adams  Express  Company's  office 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  but  in  1869  he 
removed  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
accepted  the  position  of  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  of  the  Continental  Improvement 
Company;  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad  in  Indiana  and  Michigan.  At  the 
head  of  this  company  were  Gen.  G.  W. 
Cass,  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  William  Thaw, 
the  first  being  President,  and  associated 
with  them  in  the  work  were  such  eminent 
men  and  financiers  as  the  Hon.  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  and  J.  F.  D.  Lanier  of  New  York, 
the  Hon.  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Reuben 
Springer  of  Cincinnati,  and  others.  The 
three  leading  Directors  of  the  Continental 
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Improvement  Company,  at  that  time  being 
officers  of  other  prominent  railroads,  neces- 
sarily threw  much  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment upon  the  Treasurer,  and  that  his  work 
was  creditably  performed  results  have 
shown.  Mr.  Shelby  was  also,  from  1870  to 
1873,  Treasurer  of  the  Southern  Railway 
Security  Company,  which  controlled  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  other  south- 
ern railroads.  In  1871  a  branch  office  of 
the  Continental  Improvement  Company 
was  established  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  Mr. 
Shelby  removed  here,  taking  charge,  hav- 
ing in  the  year  previous  been  elected  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  and  the  Michigan  and  Lake 
Shore  Railroad  Companies  also.  In  March, 
1877,  he  resigned  his  official  connection 
with  the  Continental  Improvement  Company 
and  was  elected  Vice  President  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road Company,  which  position  he  still  holds, 
besides  performing  the  duties  of  Purchasing 
Agent.  He  is,  and  has  been,  extensively 
engaged  in  wheat  raising  in  the  Northwest, 
and  has  managed  the  "Cass  Farm,"  a  por- 
tion of  what  is  more  generally  known  as  the 
"Great  Dalrymple  Farm,"  in  Dakota,  since 
its  opening  in  1875.  He  is  President  of  a 
farming  company  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
engaged  in  draining  some  20,000  acres  of 
land  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Chicago.  He 
is  a  Director  of  the  "Old  National  Bank" 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  President  and 
Director  in  a  number  of  manufacturing 
companies  in  this  city.  Mr.  Shelby  is 
Senior  Warden  of  St.  Mark's  (Episcopal) 
Church.  He  has  served  as  a  member  on 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  while  there, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Grounds, 
established  the  system  of  adorning  and 
ornamenting  a  portion  of  the  public  school 
grounds,  which  renders  them  such  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  city,  at  the  same 
time  leaving  room  for  playgrounds  for  the 
children.  At  present  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  to  which  position 
he  was  appointed  in  May,  1888.  Politically 
he  is  an  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Shelby  married,  June  16,  1869,  at  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania, 
Mary  C,  daughter  of  Gen.  George  W. 
Cass.  From  this  union  seven  children 
were  born — five  sons  and  two  daughters — 
six  of  whom  are  now  living.     An  engraving 


of  Mr.  Shelby's  handsome  residence  on 
Lafayette  street  appears  in  this  volume. 
He  is  a  representative  man  among  the 
enterprising,  public-spirited  people  of  the 
Valley  City. 

GRAND    RIVER    VALLEY    RAILROAD. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  is  one  of 
the  great  trunk  lines,  and  reaches  this  city 
over  the  Grand  Rapids  Division  of  its  sys- 
tem. This  branch  was  built  from  Jackson 
to  Grand  Rapids,  a  distance  of  ninety- four 
miles,  in  1869,  and  was  then  known  as  the 
Grand  River  Valley  Railroad.  The  first 
train  from  Jackson  over  this  line  arrived 
January  1,  1870,  and  consisted  of  the  loco- 
motive "Muskegon"  drawing  six  cars.  It 
was  the  first  run  on  the  then  new  time  card 
which  promised  four  trains  daily  each  way, 
and  made  a  very  appropriate  New  Year's 
gift  to  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 
But  it  did  not  long  remain  an  independent 
road.  From  its  conception  almost  it  had 
been  an  adjunct  of  and  controlled  by  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1870,  it  passed  entirely  under  the  manage- 
ment and  became  a  branch  of  that  corpora- 
tion. In  common  with  the  G.  R.  &  I.,  C. 
&  W.  M.,  and  D.,  L.  &  N.,  it  uses  the 
Union  Depot  for  its  passenger  traffic,  and 
jointly  with  the  East  Grand  Rapids  station 
of  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  attends 
to  the  freight  business.  During  the  twelve 
months  prior  to  July,  1888,  the  volume  of 
its  traffic  equaled  a  monthly  average  of  4,508 
tons  forwarded  and  5,078  tons  received; 
with  an  average  monthly  revenue  of   $20,- 

245-54- 

For  the  construction  of  this  road  the 
company  received  a  subsidy  from  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids,  which  originally  was  to  have 
been  $100,000,  but  was  settled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $25,000,  according  to  an  amicable 
agreement. 

The  principal  officers  have  been  since  the 
road  reached  this  city:  Presidents — James 
F.  Joy  till  1877;  Samuel  Sloan,  1877-78; 
Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  1878-83;  Henry  B. 
Ledyard  from  last  named  date.  General 
Agents  at  Grand  Rapids  Station — A.  B. 
Nourse,  W.  R.  Martin,  and  J.  R.  Wood, 
prior  to  December,  1876;  C.  J.  Hupp, 
1876-83;  J.  T.  Schultz,  1883-84;  C.  H. 
Norris,  1884-88;  from  September,  1888, 
F.  M.  Briggs.  Local  Agents  at  G.  R. 
Station — To  December,  1876,  A.  B.  Nourse, 
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W.  R.  Martin  and  J.  R.  Wood,  in  succes- 
sion; 1876-83,  C.  J.  Hupp;  1883-84,  J.  T. 
Schultz;  1884-87,  E.  H.  Dayrell;  since 
May,  1887,  A.  E.  Snuggs. 

CHICAGO    AND    WEST    MICHIGAN    RAILWAY. 

The  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Rail- 
way, while  not  strictly  speaking  a  Grand 
Rapids  road,  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  city;  the  head- 
quarters of  the  General  Superintendent  and 
General  Passenger  Agent  being  here.  The 
company  was  formed  October  1,  1881,  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  Chicago  and  West 
Michigan  Railroad  from  New  Buffalo  to 
Pentwater,  a  distance  of  170  miles  and  with 
92  miles  of  branch  line  giving  262  miles  of 
track;  the  Grand  Rapids,  Newaygo  and 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  from  Grand  Rapids  to 
White  Cloud,  a  distance  of  46  miles;  the 
Grand  Haven  Railroad  from  Allegan  to 
Muskegon,  57  miles,  and  the  Indiana  and 
Michigan  Railroad  of  Indiana.  The  Chi- 
cago and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
Company  was  organized  April  24,  1869, 
and  reorganized  as  the  Chicago  and  West 
Michigan  Railway  Company  January  1, 1879. 
The  Grand  Haven  Railroad  Company  was 
organized  February  16,  1869,  as  the  Michi- 
gan Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company.  The 
Grand  Rapids,  Newaygo  and  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  Company  was  organized  Septem- 
ber 11,  1869,  and  opened  to  White  Cloud 
September  24,  1875.  The  company  use  the 
Union  Depot  in  connection  with  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana;  Detroit,  Lansing  and 
Northern,  and  Michigan  Central  Railroads, 
and  at  Bridge  street  connect  with  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road and  with  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven 
and  Milwaukee  at  the  Junction  north  of  city 
limits.  They  have  between  three  and  four 
miles  of  track  in  the  city,  entering  on  the 
south  at  Godfrey  avenue  from  Grandville, 
and  on  the  north  at  North  street  from 
Mill  Creek,  making  connection  for  this 
Division  at  Holland,  25  miles  southwest, 
and  with  the  Big  Rapids  branch  on  the 
Newaygo  Division,  47  miles  north  at  White 
Cloud.  The  opening  of  the  division  from 
Holland  to  this  city,  was  accomplished 
January  6,  1872,  and  that  of  the  Newaygo 
division  took  place  September  1 1  of  the 
same  year.  The  company  has  in  the  city 
about  120  men  on  the  station  pay  rolls, 
which  amount  to  some   $12,000  per  month. 


For  the  handling  of  freight  on  this  line 
there  are  two  freight  depots,  one  on  Cherry 
street  in  connection  with  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  the  other,  called  West  Grand 
Rapids,  on  Winter  street.  Some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  this  station  may  be  had 
from  the  following  figures  of  freight  handled 
(1888):  West  Grand  Rapids  depot- 
monthly  average  of  freight  forwarded  4,326 
tons;  revenue  therefrom  $5,630.29;  freight 
received,  average  per  month,  9,655  tons; 
revenue,  $8,552.47.  East  side  office — tons 
forwarded,  average,  2,417;  revenue  $3,729. - 
13;  received,  tons,  5,356;  revenne  $5,297.28. 
The  pushing  through  to  Newaygo  of  that 
branch  of  the  road  in  1872  was  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  by  the  inde- 
fatigable energy  and  persistence  of  David 
P.  Clay,  then  its  President,  and  the  strong 
backing  of  Directors  James  W.  Converse 
and  others.  During  the  administration  of 
J.  B.  Mulliken  and  Chas.  M.  Heald  the  line 
has  been  extended  from  Baldwin  to  Traverse 
City,  which  gives  the  north  a  direct  line  to 
Chicago.  At  Grand  Rapids  in  1890  are  all 
the  general  offices  of  the  Chicago  and  West 
Michigan;  Detroit,  Lansing  and  Northern, 
and  Saginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis  Railroads, 
under  one  management:  General  Manager, 
Charles  M.  Heald;  General  Superintendent 
J.  K.  V.  Agnew;  Chief  Engineer  J.  J. 
McVean;  General  Passenger  Agent,  W.  A. 
Gavett;  Assistant  General  Freight  Agent, 
M.  W.  Rose;  General  Attorney,  William 
Alden  Smith,  and  Local  Freight  Agent, 
A.  E.  Snuggs. 

GRAND    RAPIDS,   LANSING  AND  DETROIT. 

As  yet  but  little  can  be  said  of  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Lansing  and  Detroit  Railroad,  the 
infant  not  having  made  much  record, 
but  it  is  fast  working  that  way,  having  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  freight  depots  in  the 
city.  The  articles  of  incorporation  were 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  May  20, 
1887,  the  company  being  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  a 
railroad  between  Grand  Rapids  and  Lan- 
sing, to  be  a  branch  of  the  Detroit,  Lansing 
and  Northern  Railroad.  The  right  of  way 
was  quietly  purchased  by  the  officers  of  the 
D.,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  Co.  and  persons  in  their 
behalf,  and  in  July,  1888,  the  new  line  was 
opened  and  a  saving  of  time  and  distance 
proclaimed  between  Grand  Rapids  and 
Detroit,  all  trains  going  to  the  Union  Depot 
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pending  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
its  own  buildings.  It  now  claims  to  be 
making  the  fastest  time  of  any  railroad  in 
the  State,  covering  the  distance  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  Detroit,  153  miles,  in  three  hours 
and  fifty  minutes. 

WHAT    RAILROADS    HAVE    DONE. 

Who  would  turn  the  wheels  of  the  rail- 
way back  to  forty  years  ago  ?  Grand  Rapids 
was  then  in  a  condition  of  almost  complete 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  only 
means  of  communication  being  over  the 
rough  and  muddy  wagon  roads,  south  and 
southeasterly,  for  distances  ranging  from 
forty  to  a  hundred  miles,  by  horse 
or  ox  teams;  and  in  the  summer  season 
passage  by  the  river  and  lakes.  The  change 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been  such  as 
even  to  have  even  dreamed  of  would  have 
astounded  the  pioneers,  and  yet,  in  traffic 
and  travel  it  is  not  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  increase  in  population,  wealth  and  trade. 
Then  the  little  village  was  but  an  out-of-the- 
way,  advance  picket  of  civilization.  Then 
the  railroad  was  far  in  the  rear  of  the  col- 
onist. These  conditions  are  reversed.  The 
railroad  now  leads  the  settler.  It  precedes 
the  farmer,  carries  him  to  a  new  home,  and 
returns  the  first  fruits  of  his  toil  to  a  profit- 
able market.  In  1847  a  young  mechanic 
here  picked  up  his  tools  and  packed  his 
trunk  preparatory  to  going  back  to  his 
native  eastern  town.  "  Stay  where  you  are, 
my  lad,"  said  Henry  R.  Williams,  "you 
will  yet  see  the  day  when  we  shall  have  by 
these  rapids  twelve  thousand  inhabitants." 
Little  did  even  Williams  dream  that  his 
prediction  would  be  verified  seven  fold. 

In  thirty  years  we  have  seen  the  railroad 
become  not  only  an  indispensable  conven- 
ience to  all  the  country,  but  the  maker  of 
cities,  as  well,  and  of  great  commercial 
marts.  Grand  Rapids  has  become  the  for- 
tunate center  of  a  system  of  railroads,  put- 
ting her  men  of  brains,  of  pluck,  enterprise 
and  capital,  in  direct  communication  with 
all  the  world.  These  iron  arms  of  commerce 
stretch  out  in  every  direction.  Beginning 
no  farther  back  than  1858,  we  have  seen  the 
Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  the 
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Lake  Shbre  and  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  Chicago  and  West 
Michigan,  and,  almost  to  an  hour  thirty 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  railroad 
train,  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Lansing  and  Detroit  Railroad,  the  newest 
of  these  helping  hands,  extended  to  our 
city.  From  two  trains  a  day  on  one  road 
we  have  come  to  a  system  of  six  roads,  with 
trains  arriving  and  departing  in  ten  different 
directions,  at  an  average  of  one  every  ten 
minutes,  day  and  night.  From  the  town  of 
a  few  thousand  people,  the  name  of  which 
was  then  but  just  becoming  known,  we  have 
grown  to  be  the  second  city  in  the  State, 
with  its  products  sought  for  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world. 

The  acquisition  of  this  railroad  system 
involved  a  struggle,  hard,  long,  energetic 
and  persistent.  The  consummation  brings 
a  rich  reward.  There  was  scolding  about 
the  men  and  money  that  did  it,  censuring  of 
"land-grabbers"  and  "bloated  capitalists," 
but  now,  who  will  say  that  the  conquest  is 
not  worth  all  its  cost?  ,.  Look  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, whose  stature  is  increased  tenfold  in 
population,  and  twenty  fold  in  wealth — by 
railroads.  Look  at  these  thriving  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  the  growing 
cities  and  villages  about  us,  helped  into 
existence  and  pushed  steadily  forward — by 
railroads.  Look  at  thousands  of  farms, 
brought  from  the  wild  state  under  cultiva- 
tion; opened,  cleared,  and  improved  to  ten 
or  twenty  times  their  original  value,  and 
with  markets  for  their  products  amounting 
annually  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, created  for  them  at  their  very  doors — 
by  railroads.  Study  for  a  moment  the 
divisions  of  labor,  and  the  great  field  given 
to  the  many  different  classes  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  in  the  city  and  all  through  this 
region — by  railroads.  Think  of  all  these, 
and  of  the  interdependence  and  mutual 
relations  existing  between  them,  and  then 
answer — who  would  turn  back  the  wheels? 
In  the  West  especially,  railroads  develop 
the  country,  stimulate  enterprise,  and  build 
up  cities.  Without  the  aid  of  these  highways 
of  commercial  intercourse,  pluck,  energy  and 
enthusiasm  would  be  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle avail. 
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RAILWAY  MILEAGE  IN  THE  STATE. 


YEAR. 

1838 

AlILES. 

62 

1839 71 

1840 104 

1841 

147 

1842 

147 

1843 

180 

1844 

220 

1845 

233 

184(5 

279 

1847 

279 

1848 

326 

1849 

336 

1850 

380 

1851 

421 

1852 

425 

1853 

425 

1854 

425 

1855 

462 

1856 

1857 

1858 

530 

.  , 579 

703 

1859 

770 

1860 

770 

1861 

777 

1862 

811 

1833 

812 

YEAR. 

1864 

MILES. 

891 

1865 

931 

1866 

943 

1867 

1,066 

1868 

1,124 

1869 

1,362 

1870 

1,736 

1871 

2,293 

1872 

2,822 

1873 

3,252 

1874 

3,313 

1875 

3,327 

1876 

3,410 

1877 

3,455 

1878 

3,564 

1879 

3,657 

1880 

3,823 

1881 

4,252 

1882 

4,609 

1883 

4,966 

1884 

1885 

5,120 

5,247 

1886 

5,577 

1887. * 

5,768 

1888 

6,399 

1889 

7,050 

FACILITIES    AND    FREIGHTS. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Transfer  and  Junction 
Railroad  Company  was  organized  under  the 
general  railroad  law  of  the  State  and  incor- 
porated February  i,  1882,  by  Franklin  B. 
Wallin,  President;  Wm.  T.  Bentley,  Vice 
President;  Adrian  C.  Zwemer,  Treasurer; 
Charles  Bentley,  Secretary;  Charles  Welch, 
and  A.  L.  Chubr^;  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  junction  road  to  connect  with  the  Chicago 
and  West  Michigan  Railway  near  Watson 
street  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  at  Straight  street,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles.  It  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Com- 
pany under  a  verbal  lease  at  will. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Freight  Bureau  was 
organized  in  1886  with  George  W.  Gay, 
President,  and  Charles  R.  Sligh,  Secretary, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniform  freight 
rates  and  classification  and  abolishing  dis- 
criminations against  Grand  Rapids  Manu- 
factories. While  in  existence  the  Bureau 
did  good  work  toward  accomplishing  its 
object,  but  on  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Board  of  Trade  that  body  assumed 
the  work  of  this  organization,  taking  its 
books  and  papers  and  carrying  on  the  work 
not  only  for  one  branch  of  industry  but  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  city. 


EXPRESS    LINES. 

In  November,  1853,  William  Chart,  of 
Plainwell,  started  a  light  parcels  express 
between  Grand  Rapids  and  Kalamazoo, 
which  he  operated  for  some  time.  The 
business  was  done  with  horses  and  spring 
wagons,  but  little  less  cumbrous  than  the 
lumber  wagon  of  the  time. 

In  1854  the  American  Express  Company 
began  business  in  Grand  Rapids,  with  Wil- 
liam J.  Welles  as  agent.  In  1859  Truman 
H.  Lyon  was  agent  for  the  same  company, 
and  was  soon  succeeded  by  Crawford  Angell, 
who,  in  May,  1880,  was  promoted  to  be 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Division,  which  place  he  still  holds.  Mr. 
Angell  was  the  first  express  messenger  on 
the  railroad,  bringing  the  first  through 
express  run  from  Detroit  over  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  line,  July  3,  1858,  on  which 
trip  the  engine  jumped  the  track  two  or 
three  times  between  Saddlebag  Swamp  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  station.  He  had  before 
been  stage  agent  and  express  messenger 
between  Grand  Rapids  and  Kalamazoo. 

Crawford  Angell  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, April  2,  1827,  and  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1845,  and  for  several  years  was 
about  the  National  Hotel  in  various  capaci- 
ties; meantime  attending  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Academy  two  years  and  doing  chores  to 
pay  for  his  board.  He  has  been  Treasurer 
and  Mayor  of  the  city,  as  is  noted  elsewhere; 
but  his  chief  pursuit  has  been  in  the  express 
business. 

S.  P.  Wormley,  the  present  agent  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  who  suc- 
ceeded Angell  in  1880,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est express  men  in  point  of  service  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  as  messenger  and  agent 
between  Buffalo  and  Detroit  before  the 
existence  of  western  railroads,  making  his 
runs  on  stage  coaches  and  such  other  modes 
of  conveyance  as  were  used  in  those  earlier 
days. 

The  Adams  Express  Company  began 
business  in  Grand  Rapids  in  1879,  but  by 
agreement  with  the  United  States  Express 
Company  and  interchange  of  territory  with 
them  the  office  was  discontinued  in  1882 
and  reopened  again  in  January,  1887,  on 
account  of  a  contract  to  cover  all  the 
lines  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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Company.  At  this  time  Robert  W.  Innes 
was  appointed  agent,  and  was  succeeded 
in  April,  1888,  by  O.  A.  Wells,  the 
present  agent,  who  has  been  an  em- 
ploye of  the  company  since  1883.  The 
number  of  men  employed  is  at  present 
twenty-four,  which  in  the  busy  season  is 
increased  to  thirty,  the  average  monthly 
pay  roll  being  about  $1,500.  In  connection 
with  and  operated  by  the  Adams  are  the 
Texas,  Pitt  and  Scott's  Foreign,  and  the 
Southern  Express,  thus  giving  Grand 
Rapids  direct  connection  "as  the  crow  flies" 
by  express  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  Express  Company 
opened  their  office  in  Grand  Rapids  in  1871 
— W.  S.  Bradley,  Agent.  He  was  followed 
by  C.  E.  Cone,  who  acted  as  agent  until 
1877,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
American  Express  Company,  with  Craw- 
ford Angell,  Agent.  In  1882  they  opened 
a  separate  office,  with  Thomas  Haggart, 
Agent,  who  was  succeeded  by  M.  H.  Sor- 
rick,  the  present  agent,  February  15,  1886. 
The  present  force  is  nine  with  a  monthly 
pay  roll  of  $600.  Under  the  same  manage- 
ment is  represented  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Express  Company,  the  Pacific  Express 
Company  and  the  Morris  European  and 
American  (Foreign)  Express. 

The  Union  Express  Company,  engaged 
in  freighting  goods  in  special  cars,  opened 
an  office  in  Grand  Rapids  in  February, 
J857,  with  Sidney  S.  Ball  as  agent,  which 
was  operated  for  some  time. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Cold  Storage  and 
Transfer  Company  whose  main  business  is 
the  handling  of  goods  and  property  in 
transit  to  and  fro  between  the  railroad 
depots  and  merchants  and  business  men  of 
the  city,  is  the  successor  of  a  transfer 
agency  which  for  some  ten  years  had  been 
conducted  by  John  L.  Shaw,  Horace  W. 
Davis  and  others. 

HORACE  W.  DAVIS  is  a  native  of  Nia- 
gara County,  New  York,  born  Dec.  11,  1833. 


In  1836  the  family  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
and  soon  settled  just  south  of  Leonard 
street,  by  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  where 
his  father,  Ebenezer  Davis,  now  living  in 
Wyoming  township,  took  a  fractional  eighty 
of  Government  land  in  1840.  They  moved 
to  the  farm  in  Wyoming  in  1852.  Horace 
received  a  common  school  education,  and 
in  early  life  worked  at  farming.  About 
1873  ne  received  the  appointment  of  mail 
route  agent  on  what  is  now  the  Chicago 
and  West  Michigan  Railway.  After  serv- 
ing a  year  in  that  position  he  resigned  it  and 
entered  the  dry  goods  trade  at  Grandville, 
in  which  he  was  associated  with  M.  H. 
McCoy;  remaining  in  that  business  about 
three  years,  when  he  sold  out.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Kent 
County,  in  which  office  he  served  faithfully 
four  years,  and  was  reappointed  in  1881, 
continuing  in  that  position  until  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  Chief  of  Police  in  May  of 
that  year,  when  the  Board  of  Police  and 
Fire  Commissioners  was  constituted,  which 
appointment  was  unanimously  confirmed  by 
that  Board.  After  serving  as  Chief  three 
months  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Transfer  Agency  of  J.  L.  Shaw  &  Co.,  and 
continued  in  the  management  of  that  until 
in  March,  1890,  he  sold  the  business  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  Cold  Storage  and  Transfer 
Company.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in 
house  moving,  farming  and  the  raising  of 
fine  blooded  horses.  Mr.  Davis  married,  at 
Grandville,  October  1,  1865,  Mary  A. 
Moody,  daughter  of  the  late  Lewis  Moody, 
one  of  the  very  early  settlers  of  this  county. 
They  had  one  child,  Mary  Angie,  who  died 
young.  Mrs.  Davis  died  January  13,  1873, 
aged  thirty  years.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  member 
of  Grand  River  Lodge  No.  34,  F.  &  A.  M.; 
of  Grand 'Rapids  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.;  of  De 
Molai  Commandery  No.  5,  Knights  Temp- 
lar, and  of  DeWitt  Clinton  Consistory, 
in  which  he  has  taken  all  the  degrees  to  and 
including  the  thirty-second.  A  resident 
from  early  childhood,  he  has  seen  all  that 
there  is  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  this 
region. 
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STREET    RAILWAY  COMPANY  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS. 

The  original  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  street  railway  in  Grand  Rapids 
was  made  by  William  A.  Richmond,  John 
W.  Peirce,  Henry  Grinnell,  Wm.  H.  Withey 
and  others,  who  on  May  19,  1864,  secured 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  by  the  Common 
Council  giving  them  the  right  to  construct 
a  street  railroad  from  the  D.  &  M.  R.  R. 
depot  down  Canal  and  up  Monroe  and  Ful- 
ton streets  as  far  as  Jefferson  avenue.  It 
required  a  license  fee  and  an  annual  tax  of 
$15  per  car.  This  charter  was  repealed, 
October  11,  1864,  and  a  new  one  passed, 
granting  similar  privileges  to  George  Jerome 
of  Detroit,  Daniel  Owen  of  New  York  and 
Thomas  S.  Sprague  of  Saginaw.  The  cars 
were  started  May  10,  1865.  In  December, 
1869,  the  line  was  sold  for  $39,200.  George 
S.  Frost,  trustee  for  himself  and  others,  was 
the  purchaser.  The  Canal  and  Monroe 
street  line  was  the  only  one  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1873,  when  the  Division  street  exten- 
sion to  the  fair  grounds  was  constructed 
and  cars  began  running  there  early  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  In  1875  the  line  to 
Reeds  Lake  was  put  into  operation.  This 
was  afterward  made  a  "dummy"  road, 
worked  by  a  steam  engine.  As  started, 
this  project  included  a  line  through  the  city 
to  the  West  Side  and  in  two  or  three  streets 
there.  From  the  lake  it  came  down  Wealthy 
avenue,  Lagrave,  Monroe,  Division  and 
Lyon  and  through  Kent  street.  Its  officers 
in  1875  were  Hiram  Knapp,  President; 
David  Thompson,  Secretary;  J.  W.  Boyn- 
ton,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
Within  the  following  ten  years  lines  were 
built  in  Scribner,  Stocking  and  West  Bridge 
streets,  crossing  both  the  Bridge  and  Pearl 
street  bridges  in  their  connections.  In  1883 
an  association  of  Cleveland  and  Grand 
Rapids    capitalists   purchased    the    several 


street  railway  franchises;  and  by  an  ordi- 
dance  passed  in  August,  1885,  they  were 
consolidated  in  a  single  corporation:  Presi- 
dent, Charles  A.  Otis;  Vice  President,  L. 
H.  Withey;  Treasurer,  M.  S  Crosby; 
Secretary,  I.  M.  Weston.  From  that  time 
increased  investments  and  great  improve- 
ments were  the  order,  as  well  as  extension 
of  the  lines  of  street  track.  The  corporation 
as  thus  organized  is  known  as  The  Street 
Railway  Company  of  Grand  Rapids.  Of 
the  prior  or  intermediary  companies,  George 
W.  Thayer  was  Manager  and  Ebenezer 
Anderson  Superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Street  Railway  Company,  for  several 
years;  of  the  Reeds  Lake  branch  line 
George  W.  Thayer  and  J.  H.  McKee  were 
managers;  of  the  Division  street  line  'Wil- 
liam Winegar  was  President  and  Superin- 
tendent and  Jacob  Kleinhans  Secretary; 
of  the  Scribner  street  line  J.  W.  Boynton 
was  Manager.  The  new  arrangement 
brought  all  the  lines  constructed  prior  to 
1886  under  one  control.  The  company 
has  since  made  heavy  outlays  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  tracks,  routes,  build- 
ings and  other  betterments,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  cars  and  equipments.  They  have 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  invested;  and  are 
operating  about  twenty-six  miles  of  track 
including  the  dummy  line  to  the  Reeds  Lake 
resort,  where  they  have  spacious  and  hand- 
some grounds  and  a  pretty  pavilion.  They 
control  five  lines,  have  their  own  car  shops 
and  barns;  employ  180  men,  120  cars,  and 
nearly  500  horses;  cover  a  daily  travel 
averaging  about  4,500  miles,  and  carried  in 
the  year  preceding  July  1,  1889,  some 
4,500,000  passengers.  Average  speed  of 
cars — five  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  All 
lines  are  run  without  change  of  cars,  and 
each  passes  through  the  business  center  of 
the  city.  The  lines  as  at  present  system- 
atized   are:     Canal,    Monroe    and   Division 
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streets,  from  the  north  line  to  the  south  line 
of  the  city;  Wealthy  avenue  and  Scribner 
street,  from  the  east  city  line  across  Bridge 
street  bridge  and  north  to  the  city  limits; 
Stocking  street  and  Jefferson  avenue,  from 
north  end  of  Stocking  street  across  Bridge 
street  bridge  and  by  way  of  South  Division, 
Blakely  avenue,  Jefferson  avenue  and  Hall 
street  to  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
city;  Cherry  street  and  Eighth  Ward  from 
the  east  city  line  across  Pearl  street  bridge 
to  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city; 
Bridge  street  from  the  west  city  line  to 
Canal  street  and  thence  to  the  Union  Depot. 
On  the  first  mentioned  line  cars  run  every 
five  minutes;  on  the  others  every  ten  min- 
utes. The  dummy  line  to  Reeds  Lake  has 
not  hitherto  been  operated  in  the  winter 
season;  in  the  open  season  it  makes  close 
connection  with  the  horse  car  lines  in  the 
city.  The  company  have  received  a  con- 
cession for  the  use  of  electric  power  in  run- 
the  cars,  and  preparations  are  in  progress 
for  that  change.  At  the  company  election 
in  June,  1889,  the  following  were  chosen: 
President,  Samuel  Mather;  Vice  President, 
C.  G.  Swensberg;  Treasurer,  George  R. 
Perry;  Secretary,  George  C.  Peirce;  Super- 
intendent, Andries  Bevier. 

REEDS    LAKE    ELECTRIC    RAILWAY. 

The  Reeds  Lake  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany, organized  April  15,  1890,  is  construct- 
ing a  street  railway  line  to  be  operated  by 
electricity  by  the  overhead  wire  system, 
from  the  east  line  of  the  city,  starting  at 
Fulton  street,  and  running  to  the  north  side 
of  Reeds  Lake,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles.  Officers:  Sybrant  Wesselius,  Presi- 
dent; John  Dregge,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer; Daniel  McCoy,  J.  C.  Porter,  John 
Dregge,  S.  Wesselius,  Directors. 

NORTH    PARK    STREET   RAILWAY. 

The  North  Park  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, organized  in  1889,  have  a  track  com- 
pleted, starting  from  a  junction  with  the 
Valley  City  Street  and  Cable  Railway  Com- 
pany's  line  and  extending  from  the  north 
line  of  the  city  at  Taylor  street  past  the 
Soldiers'  Home  and  to  the  bank  of  Grand 
River  at  what  is  known  as  the  town-line 
or  gravel  road  bridge.  It  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  length.  It  is  well  equipped  and 
operated  by  steam  power.  George  W. 
Thayer  is  President,   and  C.   C.  Comstock 


Secretaty  and  Treasurer  of  the  company. 
Directors:  G.  W.  Thayer,  C.  C.  Comstock, 
John  E.  More,  Julius  Houseman,  A.  J. 
Bowne,  G.  G.  Briggs,  James  Blair. 

VALLEY  CITY  STREET  AND  CABLE  RAILWAY. 

November  10,  1884,  a  report  made  in  the 
Common  Council  recommended  that  per- 
mission be  given  for  the  construction  of  a 
cable  railway  in  Lyon,  Union  and  East 
Bridge  streets,  and  an  ordinance  was  passed 
February  16,  1885,  granting  a  franchise 
with  conditions.  Some  efforts  toward  start- 
ing the  work  were  made  in  the  following 
year,  without  much  progress.  The  Valley 
City  Street  and  Cable  Railway  was  incor- 
porated June  6,  1887 — President,  Wm.  P. 
Innes;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Robert  W. 
Innes;  Engineer,  Wm-.  Phenix.  Their  first 
cable  line  was  in  Lyon  street,  from  the  foot 
to  Grand  avenue;  and  horse-car  lines  in 
connection  were '  constructed  from  the  foot 
of  Lyon  to  Waterloo  and  down  Grandville 
avenue  to  the  south  city  line,  also  across 
Fulton  street  bridge  and  to  the  west  city 
line,  and  one  north  from  Lyon  on  Barclay 
street.  The  company  began  work  in  Au- 
gust, and  the  horse-car  branches  were  run- 
ning in  October.  The  cable  in  Lyon  street 
was  drawn  to  place  April  13,  1888,  grip  cars 
ran  on  the  16th,  and  soon  began  their  regu- 
lar trips.  The  power  house  is  by  the  Lyon 
street  and  Grand  avenue  corner,  where  very 
powerful  steam  machinery  is  placed  to  ope- 
rate the  line.  The  lines  in  the  early  part  of 
1890  are: 

Lyon  and  Bridge  street  (cable),  from  the  corner  of 
East  Fulton  and  East  streets  over  Fulton,  Union, 
Lyon,  Canal,  and  East  Bridge  streets  and  Grand 
avenue.  Ottawa  street  (cable),  from  the  City  Hall 
by  the  way  of  Canal  and  East  Bridge  streets  to 
Ottawa,  and  over  North  Ionia  and  Taylor  streets  to 
the  north  city  line  at  Sweet  street.  West  Third  ward 
line  (cable),  from  Pearl  street  and  business  center  to 
city  limits  by  Louis,  Spring,  Wealthy  avenue,  Shel- 
don, Wenham  avenue  and  Lafayette  streets.  Grand- 
ville avenue  line  (horse),  from  Canal  street  and  busi- 
ness center  to  city  limits  south  on  Grandville  avenue. 
West  Fulton  street  line  (horse),  Fulton,  Straight, 
Jackson,  Pine  and  Bridge  and  business  center.  Bar- 
clay street  line  (horse),  Coit,  Trowbridge  and  Clancy 
to  D.,  G.  H.  &  M.  track.  Ionia  street  line,  south  on 
Ionia  to  and  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Some  seven  miles  of  roadway  are  com- 
pleted, or  nearly  so.  A  central  power  house 
plant  is  in  the  course  of  development  and 
construction,  at  the  foot  of  Lyon  street, 
between    Campau    street    and    the    river. 
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Twenty-five  passenger  and  twenty- three 
grip  (cable)  cars  are  in  use,  also  fifteen  pas- 
senger cars  drawn  by  horses.  The  capital 
invested  is  near  half  a  million  dollars.  There 
has  been  some  change  of  officers  and  man- 
agement. Directors  chosen  July  3,  1889: 
A.  J.  Bowne,  James  Blair,  John  W.  Blodg- 
ett  and  A.  D.  Rathbone,  of  Grand  Rapids; 
W.  S.  Crosby  and  John  M.  Hagar,  of 
Chicago;  H.  P.  Breed,  of  Minneapolis — 
President,  A.  J.  Bowne;  Vice  President,  J. 
W.  Blodgett;  Secretary,  W.  S.  Crosby; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Accountant  and  Pur- 
chasing Agent,  H.  P.  Baker;  Treasurer, 
James  Blair. 

GRAVEL  ROADS. 

Notwithstanding  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial of  excellent  quality,  and  in  most 
places  within  easy  reach,  the  idea  of  con- 
structing good  gravel  roads,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  New  England  turnpike,  seems  not  to 
have  been  entertained  here  until  after  the 
advent  of  railroads,  or  until  the  settlement 
was  nearly  thirty-five  years  old.  Most  of 
the  pioneers  had  been  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  success  of  turnpike  toll  roads  in 
the  eastern  country,  but  no  attempts  were 
made  to  imitate  them  here.  Road  improve- 
ments for  a  quarter  of  a  century  were, 
chiefly,  simply  such  as  could  be  made  by 
the  farmers,  working  out  their  highway 
taxes  under  the  supervision  of  a  pathmaster. 
They  consisted  only  of  making  the  roads 
tolerably  passable  by  slightly  raising  the 
center,  constructing  cheap  bridges  where 
these  were  indispensable,  digging  ditches 
upon  either  side  for  drainage,  and  across 
swamps  or  marshy  places  the  corduroy  road. 
This  latter  was  made  by  laying  in  close  con- 
tact, rails,  split  logs,  poles,  or  in  some  cases 
large  logs,  crosswise  along  the  track,  with 
a  thin  covering,  usually  of  brush  or  of  the 
adjacent  soil.  They  were  not  very  agree- 
able carriage  ways,  but  served  for  the  pass- 
age of  loaded  teams  over  what  were  otherwise 
almost  impassable  sloughs.  Macadamizing 
was  not  attempted  here  on  country  roads. 
The  idea  of  plank  roads  was  the  first  seized 
upon  for  improvement,  but  only  in  a  few 
instances  put  into  practice.  At  length,  as 
the  State  became  thickly  settled,  and  more 
permanent  and  solid  roadways  were  needed 
from  the  city  into  the  country,  or  from  the 
country  to  its  market,  the  scheme  of  making 
gravel  roads,  and  supporting  them  by  the 


exaction  of  toll,  was  entered  upon^  and  the 
Legislature  enacted  a  general  law,  under 
which  companies  might  be  incorporated  for 
their  construction.  For  these  highways,  a 
moderately  elevated  road-bed  is  constructed, 
of  the  proper  width  and  curvature  of  surface, 
with  easy  grades,  avoiding  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  climbing  of  hills,  and  the  track  is 
then  surfaced  with  a  layer  of  coarse,  pebbly 
gravel,  several  inches  in  depth.  This  mate- 
rial packs,  under  constant  use,  so  as  to  become 
very  solid  and  durable,  and  easily  kept  in 
good  repair.  Of  these  gravel  roads  there 
are  now  no  less  than  eight  leading  from  this 
city  to  distances  varying  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles,  in  as  many  different  directions.  They 
are  managed  by  corporations,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  about  $175,000  invested. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  feeders  to  the 
main  city  streets  from  those  surrounding 
portions  of  country  whither  they  lead. 

REEDS  LAKE  AVENUE  COMPANY. 

Organized  August  20,  1873,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  gravel  road  from  the  city  limits  at  East 
street  to  the  junction  of  two  roads  on  sec- 
tion 29  in  the  town  of  Grand  Rapids,  from 
which  point  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  running  on  the  south  side  of  Reeds 
Lake  about  two  miles  in  length,  the  other 
leading  past  the  north  side  of  the  lake  to 
the  town  line  between  Grand  Rapids  and 
Cascade,  about  five  miles  long,  making  a 
total  of  about  eight  miles.  The  incorpor- 
ators were  Erastus  Spaulding,  President; 
J.  W.  Boynton,  Vice  President;  J.  Klein- 
nans,  Secretary;  Byron  G.  Stout,  Treas- 
urer, and  D.  W.  Kleinhans.  The  present 
officers  and  directors  are:  Wm.  H.  Ander- 
son, President;  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  Secre- 
tary; Joseph  Houseman,  Treasurer;  John 
Youell  and  J.  Kleinhans. 

GRAND    RAPIDS  AND  WALKER  PLANK  ROAD 
COMPANY. 

This  corporation  resulted  from  a  meeting 
held  in  the  office  of  Henry  Grinnell,  July  2, 
1877,  the  following  being  the  organizers: 
Leonard  Covell,  President;  Henry  Grinnell, 
Secretary;  Luther  H.  Johnson,  Treasurer; 
P.  F.  Covell,  Smith  Thorington,  A.  B.  Wat- 
son, and  J.  Wallen.  It  was  organized 
under  the  State  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  and  maintaining  a  toll  road  from 
Grand    Rapids   to    the   town  line   between 
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Walker  and  Alpine  on  the  northwest  branch 
of  the  road,  and  to  within  one  mile  of  the 
county  line  on  the  west  branch.  The  road 
is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  constructed 
and  graveled  under  an  amendment  to  the 
old  plank  road  law.  Present  officers:  Wm. 
H.  Anderson,  President;  Henry  Grinnell, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Directors — James 
M.  Barnett,  S.  M.  Pearsall,  George  Kendall, 
S.  L.  Fuller,  Wm.  H.  Anderson.  Capital 
stock,  $25,000. 

ALPINE    PLANK    ROAD    COMPANY. 

Chartered  June  7,  1879,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing,  owning,  using  and  keeping 
in  repair  a  gravel  or  plank  road  north  from 
North  street  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  a 
point  near  Alpine  Station.  In  August,  1881, 
the  road  was  extended  four  miles  further,  to 
Englishville.  The  officers  at  the  incorpor- 
ation were:  President,  Leonard  Covell; 
Secretary,  Henry  Grinnell;  Treasurer,  C.  L. 
Grinnell;  Directors,  A.  B.  Watson,  L.  H. 
Withey,  James  M.  Barnett,  Henry  Niehaus. 
Present  Board:  Directors,  James  M.  Bar- 
nett, L.  H.  Withey,  Aaron  B.  Hills,  Henry 
Niehaus,  Wm.  H.  Anderson  —  President, 
J.  M.  Barnett;  Secretary,  C.  L.  Grinnell; 
Treasurer,  L.  H.  Withey.  Capital  stock, 
$25,000. 

THE    PLAINFIELD    AVENUE    GRAVEL    ROAD 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated  February,  1880,  by  D.  B. 
Ellsby,  Norman  Richardson  and  W.  A. 
Nason,  of  Plainfield,  and  W.  B.  Ledyard, 
M.  L.  Sweet  and  J.  M.  Barnett,  of  Grand 
Rapids— D.  B.  Ellsby,  President;  J.  M. 
Barnett,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  was 
organized  for  building  and  maintaining  a 
gravel  road  from  the  north  city  limits  at 
Plainfield  avenue  to  the  bridge  crossing 
Grand  River  in  the  town  of  Plainfield,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles.  Present  officers: 
Samuel  L.  Fuller,  President;  J.  M.  Barnett, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Its  cost  has  been 
about  $17,000. 

GRANDVILLE  PLANK    ROAD    COMPANY. 

Organized  August  9,  1881,  by  Anson  N. 
Norton,  Isaac  Phelps,  Martin  L.  Sweet, 
Solomon  L.  Withey,  Peter  Davis,  John 
Porter,  Edward  W.  Withey  and  Noyes  L. 
Avery.  Officers:  Anson  N.  Norton,  Presi- 
dent; Isaac  Phelps,  Treasurer;  Edward  W. 


Withey,  Secretary.  It  was  chartered  to 
maintain  and  operate  a  gravel  road  from  the 
south  limits  of  the  city  on  Hall  street  to  the 
village  of  Grandville,  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles. 

DIVISION    STREET    GRAVEL    ROAD    COMPANY. 

Organized  September  9,  1881,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1 0,000,  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  gravel  road  from  the  south  city 
limits  at  Hall  and  South  Division  street  to 
the  town  line  of  Gaines  and  Byron,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles.  The  incorporators 
were:  Austin  Richardson,  President;  Charles 
W.  Garfield,  Secretary;  Joseph  Houseman, 
Treasurer;  John  W.  Pennell,  L.  S  Scran- 
ton,  O.  H.  Simonds,  W.  R.  Cady,  A.  J. 
Daniels  and  W.  T.  Adams.  The  present 
Board  of  Directors  are:  N.  A.  Fletcher, 
President;  Charles  W.  Garfield,  Secretary; 
Joseph  Houseman,  Treasurer;  Wm.  H. 
Anderson,  Superintendent,  and  W.  T.  Ad- 
ams. The  road  has  been  extended  three 
and  a  half  miles  further  south.  It  is  the 
longest  gravel  road  leading  from  the  city, 
and  has  a  profitable  business. 

CANAL  STREET  GRAVEL  ROAD  COMPANY. 

Organized  June  27,  1883,  with  the  follow- 
ing officers  and  Board:  President,  Henry 
D.  Plumb;  Secretary,  John  E.  More;  Treas- 
urer, John  W.  Champlin;  Directors,  Fran- 
cis Letellier,  Henry  D.  Plumb,  John  W. 
Champlin,  Nathaniel  W.  Stowell,  C.  C. 
Comstock.  The  line  of  the  road  is  properly 
an  extension  of  Canal  street  to  the  village  of 
Plainfield,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles. 
The  present  officers  are:  President,  E.  B. 
Dikeman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  E. 
More. 

WEST    BRIDGE    STREET    AND    ALLENDALE 
GRAVEL    ROAD    COMPANY. 

Organized  July,  1886 — officers:  William 
Harrison,  President;  Herman  Vedders,  Vice 
President;  William  Dunham,  Treasurer; 
S.  G.  Ketcham,  Secretary,  who,  together 
with  Stephen  Cool,  Wm.  H.  Anderson  and 
John  Delaney,  constituted  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  company  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  running  a  road  from  the  city 
limits  at  West  Bridge  street  through  the 
townships  of  Walker  and  Allendale  to  Grand 
River,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  man- 
agement remains  substantially  unchanged. 


CHAPTER     XLIX. 


BRIDGES    ACROSS    GRAND    RIVER. 


There  was  no  bridge  for  teams  across  the 
river  here  until  1845.  The  bridge  most  in 
use  when  the  first  settlers  came  in,  was 
somewhere  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  long 
and  very  narrow.  It  was  called  a  canoe.  A 
ferry  was  soon  established,  a  sort  of  scow  or 
pole-boat,  just  below  the  upper  islands,  and 
used  as  needed,  whenever  the  stage  of  the 
water  in  the  river  made  it  practicable.  The 
landing  on  the  east  side  was  at  the  foot  of 
Ferry  street,  midway  between  Pearl  and 
Fulton,  and  the  west  landing  was  nearly 
opposite  that.  Several  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  west  side  prior  to  1845  kept  canoes  or 
small  skiffs  for  their  own  use,  in  commu- 
nication with  those  of  the  east  side.  Usually 
in  the  winter  season  there  was  good  cross- 
ing on  the  ice  both  above  and  below  the 
rapids.  In  1834  heavily  loaded  teams  crossed 
on  the  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  till  near 
the  end  of  March.  In  the  spring  of  1843, 
as  late  as  April  9,  Daniel  North  crossed  on 
the  ice  above  the  rapids  with  a  loaded  team. 
There  was  a  good  fording  place  near  the 
line  of  Fulton  street  in  times  of  low  water. 
In  the  summer  season  of  some  years  a  tem- 
porary foot  bridge  was  made  use  of  during 
the  low  water  stage,  constructed  by  setting 
up  wooden  horses,  and  stringing  thereon  a 
narrow  walk  of  plank.  These  seldom  lasted 
long.  Shallow  places  in  the  rapids,  near 
Bridge  street  or  below,  were  usually  selected 
for  them  In  February,  1842,  a  meeting  was 
held  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an 
association  to  build  a  free  bridge  of  tim- 
ber or  plank  at  or  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Bridge  street  line.  James  Scribner,  Lucius 
Lyon  and  Daniel  Ball  were  prominent  in 
this  movement.  Proposals  were  advertised 
for,  but  if  any  were  received  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  newspaper  of  that  day  found 
it  out;  but  in  June  of  that  year  a  foot  bridge 
was  constructed  a  little  below  Bridge  street, 
by  Lovell  Moore  and  James  Scribner.  It 
appears  to  have  been  strong  enough  to  with- 


stand moderately  high  water,  and  was  kept 
in  use  two  or  three  years,  until  the  building 
of  a  larger  and  permanent  bridge  adequate 
to  meet  all  demands  of  teaming  as  well  as 
foot  travel.  A  bridge  company  was  organ- 
ized, and  procured  some  special  State  legis- 
lation, but  did  not  build  a  bridge. 

The  first  river  bridge  in  this  county  was 
built  at  Ada  in  1 844.  Its  cost  was  $  1 ,  347. 44, 
an  expense  that  was  defrayed  by  State 
appropriation,  out  of  the  fund  for  internal 
improvement. 

BRIDGE    STREET    BRIDGE. 

The  first  bridge  across  Grand  River  in 
Grand  Rapids  was  that  at  Bridge  street, 
built  in  1845,  under  authority  given  to  the 
Supervisors  of  Kent  County  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  March  9,  1844.  The  grant  was 
for  "a  free  bridge,"  with  an  appropriation 
therefor  as  follows:  "That  six  thousand  acres 
of  land  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  building  said  bridge. 
The  said  Supervisors  may  select  the  land 
and  report  it  to  the  State  Land  Commis- 
sioner, who  shall  reserve  it  for  the  purpose 
above  stated,  and  who  shall  issue  certificates 
therefor  *  *  after  the  said  bridge  shall 
have  been  completed,  provided  it  is  finished 
within  two  years,  *  *  and  provided  the 
amount  of  the  certificates  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  bridge."  This  was  a  timber 
and  plank  bridge,  and  was  built  by  Eliphalet 
H.  Turner  and  James  Scribner.  David  Bur- 
nett was  the  master  carpenter.  It  was  set 
upon  eight  stone  piers,  each  36  by  8  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  five  feet  thick  at  the  top, 
with  ice-breakers  up  stream.  John  Harris 
was  the  master  mason.  The  piers  were  84 
feet  apart,  with  a  stretch  of  over  100  feet  to 
the  east  abutment.  The  superstructure  was 
of  the  timber-truss  pattern  most  used  in 
those  days.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  cele- 
bration upon  the  laying  of  the  capstone  at 
the  west   end,   when    the   stone   work    was 
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completed,  August  9,  1845.  Lovell  Moore 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated the  workmen  and  citizens  upon  the 
success  achieved,  and  the  fact  that  the 
materials  required  in  building  the  bridge 
"were  all  taken  from  where  Nature  placed 
them,  within  sight."  The  water  in  the 
river  at  that  time  was  at  a  lower  stage  than 
it  had  been  for  seven  years.  The  bridge 
was  finished  November  27.  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Cuming  was  the  first  to  drive  across  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  bridge  across  the  canal 
was  finished.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Hil- 
ton. Total  cost  of  the  two,  about  $  1,000 
paid  by  the  county  in  addition  to  the  6,000 
acres  of  land  appropriated  by  the  State. 
This  bridge  lasted  only  about  seven  years. 
The  Grand  Rapids  Bridge  Company  was 
organized  in  January,  1852,  its  charter  mem- 
bers being  William  A.  Richmond,  Henry 
R.  Williams,  William  H.'Withey,  Harvey 
P.  Yale  and  George  Coggeshall,  who  were 
authorized  to  build  a  new  bridge  at  Bridge 
street,  and  to  take  toll  thereon.  It  was 
built — a  shingle  roofed,  lattice  bridge — by 
David  Burnett,  and  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1852.  Cost — about  $9,500.  This  second 
bridge  was  burned  April  5,  1858.  At  that 
time  the  Bridge  Company  consisted  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Richmond,  President;  John  W. 
Peirce,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  George 
Lovett,  James  M.  Nelson  and  Abram  W. 
Pike.  They  proceeded  immediately  to  build 
another  lattice  bridge.  The  contract  for 
this  also  was  let  to  David  Burnett,  making 
it  the  third  bridge  erected  by  him  on  those 
piers.  It  was  completed  September  4.  Un- 
til that  year  the  Bridge  street  bridge  was 
the  only  one  across  the  river  here.  Its  use 
was  continued,  in  the  ownership  of  the  com- 
pany as  a  toll  bridge,  until  1874,  when  the 
city  purchased  it  for  $1,000,  and  abolished 
the  toll.  This  lattice  bridge  lasted  until 
1884,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  wrought 
iron  bridge  now  standing,  for  the  building 
of  which  the  city  had  contracted  in  1883. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  iron  bridge  was 
celebrated  July  26,  1884,  by  a  public  dem- 
onstration thereon  in  the  evening,  with 
speeches,  music,  and  a  national  salute  of 
thirty-eight  guns  fired  from  the  middle  of 
the  bridge.  The  structure  is  650  feet  long 
and  38  feet  wide,  resting  upon  substantial 
stone  piers.  The  only  woodwork  is  that  of 
the  plank  roadway  and  the  footwalks  on 
either  side.      One  span  of  this  bridge  was 


built  in  1 88 1  by  the  Wrought  Iron  Bridge 
Company  of  Canton,  Ohio,  at  a  cost  to  the 
city  of  $  1, 642. 24.  The  main  structure, 
built  by  the  Morse  Bridge  Company  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  cost  $21,800.  Piers  and 
approaches,  $11,944.83.  East  side  canal 
bridge  (wrought  iron  girder  pattern),  built 
in  1888  by  the  Massillon  (Ohio)  Bridge. 
Company,  $7,000.  Abutments,  $2,100. 
Total  cost,  $44,487.07. 

WILLIAM  ALMY  RICHMOND  was 
for  more  than  thirty  years  prominent  in  the 
development  and  building  up  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  identified  not  only  with  local 
but  State  history.  New  York  was  his  native 
State,  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life 
being  passed  in  the  village  of  Aurora,  on 
the  banks  of  Cayuga  Lake,  where  he  was 
born  in  1808.  The  Academy  furnished  the 
foundation  of  a  good  education,  supple- 
mented by  mercantile  experience  in  Geneseo, 
Moravia  and  New  York  City,  and  by  asso- 
ciation with  leading  men  of  affairs  and 
prominent  politicians.  Mr.  Richmond  was 
among  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
emigrated  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in 
1836.  Two  previous  prospecting  trips  had 
acquainted  him  somewhat  with  the  country; 
the  fame  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  was 
attractive,  and  he  easily  decided  to  locate  at 
the  thriving  little  trading  post  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Bostonians,  Vermonters,  New  Yorkers 
and  Philadelphians  had  preceded  him,  mak- 
ing, with  the  French  pioneers,  a  little  com- 
munity of  about  two  hundred  people.  Later 
he  was  urged  by  friends  to  go  further  west, 
to  a  town  on  Lake  Michigan  known  as  Chi- 
cago; but  a  visit  to  that  point  failed  to  con- 
vince him  of  its  advantages  over  Grand 
Rapids.  In  1837  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Deacon  Abel  Page,  a  settler  from  Rutland, 
Vermont,  and  from  that  time  during  his 
life  Mr.  Richmond  contributed  steadily  and 
influentially  to  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  place  which  he  had  selected  for  his 
home.  In  connection  with  Judge  Carroll, 
Judge  Almy  and  the  Hon.  Lucius  Lyon,  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  "Kent  Plat." 
He  was  a  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Village 
Trustees,  and  Cashier  of  the  first  bank  at 
this  place.  The  construction  of  the  first 
lattice  bridge  across  Grand  River  was 
accomplished  largely  by  his  efforts,  and  he 
was  President  of  the  company  which  owned 
it;  he  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  plank 
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road  to  Kalamazoo — one  advance  from  the 
corduroy — and  afterward  of  a  railroad  to 
the  same  place.  He  was  also  among  those 
enterprising  men  who  rendered  hand  lanterns 
unnecessary  on  the  city  streets,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  gas  works.  He  was  active  in  advan- 
cing the  interests  of  education  and  religion; 
•contributed  largely  toward  the  erection  of 
several  churches,  and  in  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish St.  Mark's  College,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  vestryman  in  St.  Mark's  (Episcopal) 
Church.  Mr.  Richmond  was  frequently 
chosen  by  his  townsmen  to  represent  them 
in  governmental  affairs.  In  1836  he  acted 
as  a  Delegate  from  the  District  comprising 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Ionia  and  Clinton  to 
the  first  "Convention  of  Assent,"  as  it  was 
called,  which  rejected  the  conditions  pro- 
posed by  Congress  for  the  admission  of 
Michigan  to  the  Union;  and  at  the  sessions 
of  1844  and  1845  he  served  in  the  State 
Legislature.  His  father  having  been  a  prom- 
nent  Democratic  Congressman  (from  New 
York),  Mr.  Richmond  came  naturally  into 
acquaintance  and  friendship  with  General 
Lewis  Cass,  Territorial  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan, and  with  Stevens  T.  Mason,  the  first 
State  Governor,  through  whom  he  received 
several  State  appointments.  He  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  who  located  the  State 
Prison  at  Jackson;  was  Receiver  of  the 
United  States  Land  Office  at  Ionia;  was  for 
several  years  a  most  successful  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Affairs  for  Michigan  and  a 
part  of  Wisconsin;  and  was  twice  commis- 
sioned Brigadier  General  of  the  State  Militia. 
In  the  discharge  of  official  duties  he  made 
a  record  for  efficiency  and  faithfulness;  and 
in  the  relation  of  citizen  his  enterprise,  pub- 
lic spirit  and  sound  judgment  gave  him  high 
rank  among  the  pioneers  who  shaped  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  Valley  City. 
Mr.  Richmond  died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of 
sixty- two  years. 

LEONARD    STREET    BRIDGE. 

The  second  bridge  for  common  road  use 
was  that  at  Leonard  street,  for  the  building 
of  which  a  company  was  organized  June  23, 
1858 — President,  J.  F.  Chubb;  Treasurer, 
George  Kendall;  Secretary,  Wm.  A.  Tryon. 
The  contract  for  the  piers  was  let  to  Peter 
Roberts,  that  for  the  superstructure  to  Luther 
Colby.  It  was  completed  October  21,  and 
under  a  charter  given  by  the  Supervisors, 
was   a  toll  bridge.      It  was  870  feet    long, 


supported  by  seven  stone  piers,  and  landing 
upon  stone  abutments.  It  was  of  the  Burr 
truss*  pattern,  with  a  shingled  roof.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  city  in  1873,  and  made  a 
free  bridge.  In  1880,  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
561.70,  a  new  bridge  (lattice)  was  built, 
which  is  still  standing. 

PEARL    STREET    BRIDGE. 

The  Pearl  Street  Bridge  Company  was 
organized  October  15,  1857 — President,  Sol- 
omon L.  Withey;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
William  Hovey;  Directors,  S.  L.  Withey, 
J.  W.  Converse,  W.  D.  Foster,  Lucius 
Patterson.  In  the  following  year,  Charles 
H.  Taylor  and  Henry  Martin  were  chosen 
Directors  in  place  of  Foster  and  Patterson. 
The  main  part  of  the  bridge  was  built  by 
J.  W.  Walton.  It  was  of  " double  Burr 
truss"  work,  620  feet  long,  resting  upon 
massive  stone  abutments,  and  five  stone 
piers.  The  mason  work  was  done  by  John 
Farr.  It  was  completed  for  the  passage  of 
footmen  and  teams  November  25,  1858. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  bridge,  from  the 
island  across  the  steamboat  channel  to  the 
foot  of  Pearl  street  (west  line  of  Canal 
street),  was  built  by  Daniel  Ball,  and  this 
was  connected  with  the  main  structure  by  a 
high  embankment  across  the  island.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  work  was  about  $16,000. 
It  was  maintained  as  a  toll  bridge  by  the 
company  until  June,  1873,  when  the  city 
purchased  it  for  $1,000  and  declared  it  a 
free  bridge.  By  dint  of  much  repairing,  it 
was  made  to  do  service  until  1886,  and  then 
superseded  by  the  present  structure,  which 
was  placed  upon  stone  piers  built  by  Sekell 
&  Davidson  in  1885.  The  superstructure 
was  erected  by  the  Massillon,  Ohio,  Bridge 
Company,  at  a  cost  of  $20,480.  Cost  of 
piers,  abutments,  west- side  canal  bridge 
and  approaches,  $20,830.84.  Total  cost  of 
bridge,  $41,310.84. 

FULTON  STREET  BRIDGE. 

The  contract  for  the  Fulton  street  bridge 
was  let  in  December,  1884.  John  Olson 
was  the  contractor  for  the  piers.  It  is  of 
wrought  iron,  and  high  truss  in  style.  It 
has  four  spans,  each  135  feet  in  length,  set 
three  feet  apart,  making  the  total  length 
549  feet.  It  is  of  an  estimated  average 
strength  sufficient  to  sustain  a  load  of  27,500 
pounds  to  the  lineal  foot.  The  roadway  is 
24  feet  wide,  and  the  lateral  braces  are  at 
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an  elevation  sufficient  to  allow  the  passage 
under  them  of  a  load  16  feet  high.  It  has 
a  footwalk  six  feet  wide  on  each  side, 
with  an  iron  fence  or  railing.  The  cost  of 
the  bridge,  including  piers,  abutments,  ap- 
proaches, right  of  way  and  grading,  was 
$61,251.25.  It  was  constructed  by  the 
Massillon  (Ohio)  Bridge  Company. 

In  1886,  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
established  wharf  lines  along  the  river 
banks,  from  Sixth  to  Fulton  streets.  They 
were  to  run  from  bridge  to  bridge,  touching 
at  the  outer  ends  or  angles  of  the  abutments. 

SIXTH    STREET    BRIDGE. 

The  bridge  at  Sixth  and  Newberry  streets 
was  begun  in  1885,  when  the  piers  and 
abutments  were  constructed.  These,  with 
approaches,  cost  $11,084.95.  The  super- 
structure is  of  the  wrought  iron,  high  truss 
pattern,  and  was  erected  in  1886  by  the 
Massillon  Bridge  Company,  costing  $20,281; 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  bridge  $31,- 
365.95. 

GRAVEL    ROAD    BRIDGE. 

The  Canal  Street  Gravel  Road  Company 
bridge  is  a  wood  structure,  built  in  1884,  at 
a  cost,  including  approaches  and  all  needed 
appurtenances,  of  $35,000.  It  crosses  Grand 
River  a  short  distance  above  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  north  of  the  city,  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  township  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  common  bridges  in  the  city  across 
the  river,  that  were  then  built,  all  withstood 
the  force  of  the  great  freshet  of  the  last 
week  in  July,  1883.  The  railroad  bridges 
did.  not,  having  less  elevation  above  the 
water. 

THE    RAILROAD    BRIDGES. 

The  first  bridge  of  the  Detroit,  Grand 
Haven    and    Milwaukee    Railway     across 


Grand  River  was  built  of  wood  in  1857  and 
1858.  It  was  renewed  in  wood,  in  1865  and 
1866,  with  seven  spans,  each  100  feet  in 
length.  In  October,  1877,  the  present 
bridge,  built  by  the  Detroit  Bridge  Com- 
pany, of  iron  plate  girders,  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  It  is  near  the  north  line 
of  the  city.  It  has  five  spans  of  100  feet 
each,  and  two  of  60  feet  each.  The  work 
of  putting  it  in  place  was  done  in  forty-six 
hours.  A  portion  of  it  was  thrown  from  the 
piers  in  the  flood  of  July,  1883,  but  soon 
was  returned  to  its  foundations.  This  is  a 
very  strong  bridge. 

The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  has  a  wood  bridge  across  the  river 
about  a  mile  below  the  extreme  southwestern 
point  of  the  city.  It  has  a  draw  for  the 
passage  of  river  boats.  It  was  first  built  in 
the  early  part  of  1869. 

The  first  bridge  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad  was  a  Howe  truss,  of 
wood,  and  was  completed  in  March,  1868. 
In  the  fall  of  1874  it  was  replaced  by  another 
of  similar  character  which  cost  $14,441.90. 
This  latter  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  of 
July,  1883,  when  a  temporary  trestle  was 
put  across,  costing  $5,693.68.  In  January, 
1884,  tne  present  structure,  similar  to  the 
old  one,  but  heavier,  was  erected.  Its  cost 
was  $14,729.  This  bridge  crosses  the  river 
about  forty  rods  above  Fulton  street. 

The  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Rail- 
way bridge  was  erected  in  1882  at  a  cost  of 
something  over  $40,000.  A  large  portion 
of  it  was  carried  away  by  the  freshet  in  the 
summer  of  1883,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt. 
It  is  a  combination  wood  and  iron  Howe 
truss,  and  has  a  draw  at  the  east  end  for 
the  passage  of  vessels.  It  crosses  the  river 
diagonally  a  short  distance  above  Wealthy 
avenue,  close  by  the  lower  end  of  Island 
No.  3.   It  has  a  sidewalk  for  foot  passengers. 


CHAPTER     L. 


VILLAGE    ROADS    AND    CITY    STREETS. 


The  primitive  roads  of  the  little  village  of 
Grand  Rapids  were  devious,  winding  ways, 
and  hard  roads  to  travel.  At  first  they 
were  only  the  Indian  trails  or  foot-paths.  A 
trail  from  the  southeast  came  in  past  Reeds 
Lake,  to  about  where  Lake  avenue  now 
joins  Fulton  street,  and  thence  in  a  zigzag 
course  down  to  the  river  near  the  foot  of 
the  rapids.  A  lighter  trail  came  in  at  Cold- 
brook,  and  along  the  west  base  of  the  bluffs 
or  next  the  river  bank  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  town.  Another  came  from  the  south- 
east, entering  about  where  State  street  is, 
and  from  there  pursuing  a  serpentine  course 
to  and  around  the  southern  base  of  Prospect 
Hill,  rounding  its  angle  near  the  foot  of 
Monroe  street,  thence  circuitously  to  the 
fur-trading  station  at  the  foot  of  Huron 
street.  There  was  also  a  trail  that  came 
up  near  the  river  from  Grandville,  leading 
to  the  same  point.  On  the  west  side  were 
the  trails  from  Grand  Haven  and  Muskegon, 
and  such  Indian  hunting  grounds  as  lay  in 
that  direction,  and  another  from  the  north- 
ward reaching  the  Indian  village  here  by 
way  of  the  little  valley  of  Mill  Creek.  The 
large  Indian  village  here  made  of  the  rapids 
a  central  point  for  the  natives  of  this  sec- 
tion, much  as  our  town  is  to-day  for  the 
people  who  have  supplanted  them. 

EARLY    WAGON    ROADS. 

Naturally  the  first  wagon  roads  to  the 
village  came  in  by  or  near  those  paths 
which  the  Indians  had  trod,  and  were  cor- 
respondingly crooked;  and  for  some  years 
little  or  nothing  was  done  to  straighten  and 
improve  them  except  by  private  enterprise. 
The  Thornapple  road  came  in  by  the  trail 
first  mentioned  to  Fulton  street  and  down  a 
ravine  toward  the  junction  of  Jefferson 
avenue  and  State  street.  The  Bostwick 
Road,  as  it  was  called,  came  in  from  the 
direction  of  Green  Lake,  its  entrance  being 
about  where   now  is  the  State  street  line. 


From  the  southward  the  early  farmers  drove 
in  by  way  of  the  present  site  of  the  fair 
ground,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  dry  land 
some  distance  east  of  Division  street.  A 
road  from  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
or  that  portion  of  it  west  of  the  Division 
street  line  produced  southward,  joining 
another  that  came  up  the  river,  formed  the 
one  which  is  still  known  as  the  Grandville 
Road. 

FIRST    VILLAGE    ROADS. 

Within  the  present  limits  of  the  city, 
during  the  village  days,  and  even  as  late  as 
1850,  there  were  wagon  roads  winding  in 
in  various  directions,  unfenced,  and  un- 
worked  save  by  the  wear  of  travel.  The 
most  feasible  passage  from  the  head  of 
Monroe  street  to  the  Bridge  street  bridge, 
when  that  was  built,  was  by  a  wagon  track 
passing  the  National  Hotel  corner,  skirting 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  Prospect  Hill  a  lit- 
tle west  of  Ionia  street,  crossing  in  a  muddy 
gully  the  little  creek  which  formerly  ran 
around  the  north  end  of  that  hill,  and  pick- 
ing the  way  carefully  over  dry  spots  and 
past  bogs  near  Kent  to  Bridge  street,  thence 
through  a  miry  slough  to  the  bridge.  A 
similar  wagon  track  ran  in  a  zigzag  course 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  Coldbrook  to 
Bridge  street.  The  road  toward  Plainfield 
sought  the  dry  places,  but  did  not  escape 
all  the  muddy  ones.  Nowhere  within  the 
village  limits  was  there  a  good  east  and 
west  wagon  road.  From  Fulton  street  east 
of  the  public  square  was  one  that  climbed 
the  hill  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through 
a  ravine  which  reached  the  summit  a  little 
east  of  where  the  Central  School  building 
now  stands,  and  thence  wound  its  way 
among  the  oak  grubs  back  to  the  Thorn- 
apple  Road.  On  the  west  side  were  less  of 
ups  and  downs,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
variety  in  the  alternating  patches  of  stony 
and   gravelly    and   miry    grounds,    and    for 
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nearly  twenty  years  the  teamster  chose  his 
route  (inside  of  what  is  now  the  town)  over 
unfenced  lands,  through  bushes  and  past 
the  bad  places,  by  what  appeared  to  be  the 
most  feasible  way.  This  condition  of  things 
has  long  since  passed,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
eye  of  the  mind  that  one  can  see  and  com- 
prehend the  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  from  the  ragged,  original  roads  to  the 
handsomely  graded  streets. 

LAYING    OUT    STREETS. 

Streets  there  were  in  Grand  Rapids — on 
paper — almost  as  early  as  there  were  roads, 
yet  they  were  very  little  and  very  imper- 
fectly worked  and  improved  during  the  first 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  In  the  year  of  the 
first  settlement,  1833,  Toussaint  Campau 
procured  the  platting  into  streets,  blocks 
and  lots,  of  the  south  half  of  the  northeast 
fractional  quarter  of  section  25,  T.  7  N.,  R. 
12  W.  The  plat  included  the  portion 
bounded  by  a  line  lying  midway  between 
Pearl  and  Lyon  streets  on  the  north,  Divis- 
ion street  on  the  east,  Fulton  street  on  the 
south,  and  the  river  on  the  west.  Louis 
Campau,  who  entered  this  land,  insisted 
that  the  main  street  be  laid  as  near  as 
might  be  on  the  Indian  trail  which  came 
down  from  the  southeast  past  the  foot  of 
Prospect  Hill.  That  is  Monroe  street. 
Between  that  and  Fulton  street,  the  streets 
intersecting  Monroe,  were  laid  at  right  ang- 
les with  the  latter.  This  accounts  for  the 
diagonal  street-pattern  of  that  small  section 
of  the  city.  On  the  other  side  of  Monroe 
street  the  cross  streets  were  laid  due  north 
and  south.  On  that  plat,  and  within  about 
twenty  rods  of  the  present  geographical 
center  of  the  city,  was  built  the  pioneer 
house.  In  1835  and  1836  was  platted  the 
rest  of  the  territory  bounded  north  by  Cold- 
brook  street,  east  by  a  line  about  four  rods 
further  east  than  Ransom  street,  south  by 
the  section  line  (Wealthy  avenue),  and  west 
by  the  river.  The  streets  were  laid  66  feet 
wide — which  is  about  the  average  width  of 
nearly  all  the  streets  in  the  city — except 
that  Canal  street  from  Pearl  to  Bridge  was 
laid  100  feet,  and  north  of  Bridge  92  feet; 
East  Bridge  street  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  100 
feet,  and  Monroe  street  one  and  a  quarter 
chains. 

THEIR    FIRST    CONDITION. 

In  the  platted  portion  of  the  town  during 


the  village  days  comparatively  little  was 
done  toward  permanent  improvement  of  the 
streets.  They  were  simply  made  passable 
as  common  roads  through  the  districts  occu- 
pied by  residences,  with  occasional  patches 
of  narrow  plank  sidewalks,  and  little  plank 
or  log  bridges  across  streams  and  mud-holes; 
most  of  the  work  being  done  on  the  country 
road  plan,  and  many  of  the  citizens  person- 
ally working  out  their  highway  or  capitation 
taxes.  Something  more  was  done  by  private 
enterprise  at  places  along  Monroe,  Waterloo 
and  Canal  streets,  and  other  points  where 
there  were  clusters  of  stores  or  shops  or 
business  houses,  whose  proprietors  indulged 
in  walks  made  of  plank  laid  lengthwise,  from 
four  to  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  in  front  of 
their  places  of  business.  Yet  as  late  as  1845 
the  roadway  of  Monroe  street,  with  rather 
a  steep  descent  from  Ottawa  down,  was,  in 
wet  weather,  like  a  bed  of  brickyard  mortar; 
while  Canal  street  for  nearly  its  whole  length 
was  a  stretch  of  black  mire  of  such  uncertain 
depth  that  only  unlucky  teamsters  often 
found  the  bottom.  Across  that  street,  about 
twenty  rods  north  of  Lyon,  ran  a  small  creek, 
over  which  was  a  narrow  plank  bridge  with 
,  log  abutments.  About  1850  began  the  era 
of  public,  systematic  improvement  of  the 
streets. 

FURTHER    PLATTINGS. 

Additional  plats  were  made  from  time  to 
time,  until,  in  1853,  three  years  after  the 
city  was  incorporated,  as  a  city  map  then 
made  shows,  there  were  within  its  limits 
(two  miles  square)  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  following:  On  the  East 
Side— Morrison's  Addition,  59  lots,  south  of 
Cherry  street  and  east  of  Jefferson  avenue. 
Smith's  Addition,  bounded  north  by  Wash- 
ington street,  east  by  the  section  quarter 
line,  south  by  Cherry  street,  and  west  by 
Jefferson  avenue.  Campau' s  Second  Addi- 
tion, containing  three  blocks  south  of  Fulton 
and  east  of  Lafayette  street.  Kendall's 
Addition,  bounded  north  by  Bridge  street, 
east  by  the  quarter  line,  south  by  Fulton 
street,  and  west  by  a  line  midway  between 
Barclay  and  Lafayette  streets.  Williams' 
Addition,  three  lots  north  of  Cherry  street 
and  east  of  College  avenue.  On  the  West 
Side — Scribner's  addition,  bounded  north 
by  Bridge  street,  east  by  West  Division, 
south  by  the  center  line  of  section  25,  and 
west    by    the    section    line.       CoggeshalPs 
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Addition,  bounded  north  by  Bridge  street, 
east  by  Grand  River,  south  by  the  center 
line  of  the  section,  west  by  West  Division 
street.  Cuming's  Addition,  north  of  West 
Bridge  street,  between  West  Division  (now 
Seward)  and  Stocking.  Scribner  &  Turner's 
Addition,  bounded  north  by  the  quarter  line 
of  section  24,  east  by  Grand  River,  south  by 
West  Bridge  street,  and  west  by  West 
Division  (now  Seward)  street.  Smith  & 
Van  Allen's  addition,  bounded  north  by 
Eleventh  street,  east  by  Grand  River,  south 
by  Scribner  &  Turner's  addition,  and  west 
by  West  Division  (Seward).  Richmond's 
Addition,  a  strip  north  of  Smith  &  Van 
Allen's  Addition,  running  from  the  river  to 
the  line  of  West  Division  (Seward)  street. 
Tryon's  addition  ten  lots  north  of  Rich- 
mond's Addition,  and  lying  between  Front 
and  Broadway.  (That  Seward  street — for- 
merly West  Division — line  is  where  the 
railroad  tracks  lie,  north  from  West  Bridge 
street.)  Plats  made  since  1853,  of  which 
there  are  upward  of  150,  need  not  be  men- 
tioned in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
are  all  of  record  for  the  examination  of  those 
interested,  and  cover  not  only  nearly  the 
entire  nine  square  miles  now  within  the  city, 
but  considerable  outlying  ground  on  every 
side.  The  more  prominent  accretions  since 
those  above  described  have  come  by  the 
platting  of  the  large  Ellsworth,  Grant  and 
Campau-farm  properties,  the  "Penney 
eighty,"  and  others  on  the  south.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  others  are  smaller  plats  or 
subdivisions.  The  suburban  plat  of  Charles 
C.  Comstock,  on  the  north,  is  a  large  and 
valuable  tract. 

GRADING,   CUTTING    AND    FILLING. 

Turning  again  to  streets — their  improve- 
ment has  involved  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
and  expense.  There  are  few  cities  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  do  so  much  cutting 
and  filling  as  in  that  part  of  our  own  east 
of  the  river.  In  Ottawa,  Lyon  and  Pearl, 
deep  excavations  through  the  solid  clay  of 
Prospect  Hill  have  been  made,  necessitating 
also  the  grading  down  of  adjacent  property 
to  the  extent  at  some  points  of  nearly  forty 
feet  below  the  former  level.  In  Lyon  and 
Bridge  streets  excavations  through  the  brow 
of  the  sand  hill  have  been  about  as  deep, 
and  all  the  east-and-west  streets  rising  that 
hill  have  cost  a  great  amount  of  digging. 
Considerable  cutting  has  also  been  done  on 


Division  street  immediately  south  of  Fulton, 
and  again  to  modify  trie  grade  where  was 
formerly  a  steep  clay  hill  from  Cherry  street 
to  Goodrich;  also  in  the  streets  passing 
through  the  hills  between  Almy  street  and 
the  river,  and  southward  well  toward  Plas- 
ter Creek.  On  the  west  side  not  so  much 
excavating  has  been  necessary  except  in  a 
comparatively  small  section  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  city.  The  amount  of 
filling  done  has  been  something  enormous. 
The  grade  of  Canal  street  at  the  lower  end 
has  been  raised  nearly  fifteen  feet,  and 
throughout  its  entire  length  an  average  of 
not  far  from  four  feet;  and  almost  all  the 
low  grounds  north  of  East  Bridge  street 
have  been  raised  nearly  as  much  by  the 
deposit  of  earth  brought  from  the  adjacent 
hill.  The  raising  of  the  grounds  on  what 
were  formerly  the  Islands  at  Pearl  street 
and  below,  and  the  filling  of  the  east  chan- 
nel of  the  river  in  that  vicinity  to  the  present 
grades,  have  also  furnished  places  of  deposit 
for  a  vast  amount  of  earth  from  the  hill 
excavations,  seemingly  without  much  drain 
upon  the  sources  of  supply.  A  large  area 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Union  Depot 
has  been  filled  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  feet; 
also  a  portion  of  Division  street  directly  east 
of  that  station.  Most  of  the  street  grading 
on  the  West  Side  has  been  upward  instead 
of  downward,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  material  therefor  has  been  hauled  a 
long  distance.  The  heaviest  part  of  it  was 
in  the  filling  of  a  large  area  of  low  marsh 
which  lay  west  of  Turner  and  north  and 
south  of  Bridge  street,  and  of  a  ravine 
through  which  the  waters  flowed,  coming 
to  the  river  a  short  distance  south  of  Bridge 
street.  This  class  of  improvements  has 
kept  the  city  busy  upward  of  thirty-five 
years  from  their  beginning,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

NUMBER    AND    LENGTH    OF    STREETS. 

The  streets  of  Grand  Rapids  are  in  gen- 
eral very  regularly  laid,  crossing  at  right 
angles,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions. 
A  slight  fault,  apparent  to  one  who  looks  at 
a  map  of  them,  is  in  the  number  of  short 
streets.  Leonard,  Bridge  and  Fulton,  being 
on  section  lines,  run  entirely  across  the  city 
from  east  to  west,  each  two  and  a  half  miles 
long.  East  street  is  the  only  one  running 
straight  through  from  north  to  south,  three 
and  a  half  miles,  and  next  to  that  in  length 
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is  College  avenue.  Lafayette  street  runs 
from  the  south  line  of  the  city  directly 
through  to  the  D.,  G.  H.  &  M.  Railway,  a 
distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles. 
Division  street,  on  the  range  line,  has  its 
north  end  at  Bridge  street  and  is  two  miles 
long.  Canal  street,  from  Pearl  street  to  the 
north  line,  less  than  two  miles  long,  is 
straight  for  a  little  more  than  half  the  way, 
the  upper  part  being  angled  to  conform  to 
the  course  of  the  river.  Front  street 
is  very  nearly  straight  from  the  north 
end  to  Fulton,  two  miles,  thence  for  another 
half  mile  veers  slightly  westward.  Scrib- 
ner,  Turner  and  Broadway,  with  con- 
necting streets  southward,  afford  nearly 
straight  thoroughfares  from  Fulton  street  to 
the  north  line  of  the  city — two  miles. 
Enumerated  by  name,  the  number  of  streets 
is  (in  1888)  about  360,  and  their  aggregate 
length  about  144  miles.  On  January  1, 
1888,  there  were: 

MILES. 

Graded  and  paved  with  wood  and  stone 6.114 

Graded  and  paved  with  wood 1.388 

Graded  and  paved  with  stone  1.178 

Graded,  graveled,  and  gutters  paved 43.367 

Graded  and  graveled 32. 195 

Graded 3  000 

Unimproved 55.770 

Total 143.012 

STREET    NUMBERING. 

The  numbering  of  streets  at  first  was  very 
irregularly  done.  In  the  village  days  it  was 
not  attempted.  Merchants  were  content  to 
simply  mention  the  street,  and  sometimes 
approximately  what  part  of  the  street  they 
were  on,  in  their  advertisements.  To  say 
"near  the  bookstore,"  "near  the  Bridge 
Street  House,"  "Canal  street,  near  Bron- 
son,"  "foot  of  Monroe  street,"  or  to  use 
some  similar  briefly  descriptive  phrase,  was 
generally  deemed  sufficient  to  convey  infor- 
mation as  to  any  particular  locality.  And 
this  method  prevailed,  till  some  time  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  city.  The  names 
and  locations  of  the  more  prominent  build- 
ings, such  as  the  leading  hotels,  Backus 
Block,  Commercial  Block,  Rathbone  Block, 
Irving  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  and  others,  were 
quite  as  well  known  in  all  the  country  about 
as  in  the  town.  Numbering  first  began  to 
correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the  lots  on 
which  the  buildings  were  situated,  but  this 
plan  was  soon  found  too  crude;  though  as 


late  as  the  spring  of  1865  the  Common 
Council  passed  a  resolution  requesting  resi- 
dents to  number  their  places  of  residence  by 
that  rule.  But  immediately  they  recon- 
sidered it,  and  decided  to  commence  the 
numbering  of  Canal  street  at  the  foot  and 
number  northward,  to  number  Pearl  and 
Monroe  from  the  foot  eastward,  and  to 
number  first  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
in  conformity  therewith.  Later,  in  1873,  a 
more  comprehensive  system  was  adopted, 
and  prevails  to  this  day,  so  that  in  general, 
streets  on  the  east  side  are  numbered  from 
the  river  eastward,  and  north  and  south 
each  way  from  Fulton  street;  while  on  the 
West  Side  the  numbers  run  from  the  river 
westward,  and  from  West  Bridge  street 
north  and  south.  In  1 873  $200  was  expended 
for  placing  signs  at  street  corners,  but  the 
absence  of  those  guides  at  many  corners  is 
yet  noticeable. 

PAVEMENTS. 

The  first  effort  toward  anything  like  pav- 
ing the  streets,  was  the  construction,  about 
1847,  of  a  piece  of  macadamized  road  from 
Bridge  street  southward  on  Canal.  A  thin 
layer  of  sand  and  gravel  was  put  upon  the 
soft,  deep  mud,  and  topdressed  with  broken 
limestone.  It  was  a  good  road  bed  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  began  to  break  through 
in  spots,  making  it  very  rough,  and  dotted 
with  deep  mire  holes,  so  that  the  last  end 
of  that  venture  was  worse  than  the  first. 
The  next  slight  advance  was  the  laying,  in 
1849,  of  a  plank  road  up  the  sandy  part  of 
Fulton  street  hill  east  of  Jefferson  avenue. 
A  short  stretch  of  the  steep  part  of  Fountain 
street  was  also  planked.  •  But  these  were 
short-lived  devices.  The  construction  of 
the  Kalamazoo  plank  road  in  1855  made  for 
a  few  years  passably  good  pavement  of  oak 
plank  from  the  south  city  line  on  Division 
street  to  Monroe.  In  the  following  year 
began  street  paving  in  earnest — the  first 
being  that  of  Monroe  with  cobble  stone  as 
far  up  as  Ionia,  and  this  a  little  later  was 
extended  to  Division  street.  In  1859  Canal 
street  was  similarly  paved,  as  far  north  as 
Hastings  street.  Cobble  stone,  well  laid  on 
a  solid,  even  bed,  is  a  good  pavement, 
indefinitely  durable,  but  very  noisy,  and 
hard  upon  the  horses'  feet.  Not  much  pro- 
gress was  made  in  paving  during  the  war 
period,  but  in  1866  the  Monroe  street  pav- 
ing was  extended  to  its  junction  with  Fulton 
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street,  and  the  latter  was  paved  from  that 
point  east  over  the  hill  to  its  junction  with 
Lake  avenue,  with  round  stone.  About 
that  time  also  was  extended  the  Canal  street 
paving  north,  and  in  1868  it  was  completed 
to  the  D.,  G.  H.  &  M.  Railway  Depot.  A 
change  from  stone  to  wood  pavements  was 
made  about  1874.  The  first  wood  pavement 
tried  was  of  blocks  cut  from  four-inch  pine 
plank,  set  on  end  upon  a  gravel  bed,  the 
interstices  between  the  blocks  well  tamped 
with  gravel  and  sand,  making  a  wood  road- 
way six  inches  in  depth.  Pearl  and  the 
lower  part  of  Monroe  street  were  the  first 
to  be  treated  in  this  way.  Soon  afterward 
Canal  street  was  repaved  in  the  same  man- 
ner. After  this,  little,  if  any,  stone  pave- 
ment was  laid,  except  along  street  borders 
and  gutters.  Wood  pavements  were  put  in 
Lyon,  West  Bridge  and  some  other  streets 
in  1875  and  1876.  The  pine  pavement  did 
not  prove  very  lasting,  the  wood  decaying 
in  five  or  six  years.  The  next  advance  was 
in  the  use  of  cedar  blocks  cut  from  the  bodies 
of  small  trees  in  six  inch  lengths,  the  bark 
and  sap-wood  trimmed  off,  and  the  blocks 
set  on  end.  These  were  first  used  in  Pearl 
street  from  Canal  street  to  the  bridge,  and 
in  Monroe  street,  by  way  of  experiment. 
The  cedar  block  has  proved  much  the  more 
durable,  and  is  the  popular  pavement  to 
this  day.  Among  the  principal  thorough- 
fares a  good  portion  of  which  is  now  paved, 
are  Canal  street,  Bridge  (East  and  West), 
Lyon,  Pearl,  Monroe,  Kent,  Ottawa,  Ful- 
ton, Division  and  Jefferson  avenue. 

STREET    SIDEWALKS. 

Sidewalks  in  Grand  Rapids,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  short  stretches  of  stone 
or  cement,  are  of  wood;  two-inch  pine  or 
hemlock  plank,  in  general,  laid  crosswise 
on  stringers  and  well  spiked  down.  They 
are  of  widths  varying  from  four  to  eighteen 
feet,  according  to  the  needs  and  uses  of  the 
streets  in  which  they  lie,  those  in  the  resi- 
dence districts  averaging  six  feet.  At  the 
start,  in  the  village  days,  the  temporary 
walks  were  usually  voluntarily  laid  by  those 
in  front  of  whose  premises  they  were  needed. 
Generally  they  were  only  such  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  feet  of 
pedestrians  out  of  the  mud;  often  not  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  wide,  of  planks  laid 
lengthwise  rather  loosely  on  sleepers  and 
without  much  regard  to  the  ups  and  downs 


of  street  grades.  But  since  the  incorpor- 
ation  of  the  city  they  have  been  gradually 
bettered  and  extended,  until  they  line 
nearly  every  inhabited  street,  and  these 
wooden  walks  are  as  good  as  those  of  any 
city,  or  as  can  be  made  of  that  material. 
There  are  handsome  and  solid  walks  of 
dressed  stone  in  front  of  the  business  places 
on  the  lower  part  of  Monroe  street,  and  near 
by  on  some  of  the  intersecting  streets.  Very 
fine  walks  of  this  character  also  surround 
the  Government  Block,  and  three  sides  of 
the  City  Hall.  The  stone  for  these  is 
brought  mostly  from  other  States.  The 
first  walk  of  this  kind  was  laid  in  Monroe 
street.  Recently,  on  West  Bridge  near 
Turner  street,  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Crescent  avenue  by  the  Grinnell  Block,  in 
front  of  Powers'  Opera  House  Block,  by 
the  Hermitage  Block,  at  the  corner  of 
Bridge  and  Canal,  and  at  several  other 
points,  experiments  have  been  made  in  put- 
ting down  walks  of  artificial  stone,  or  con- 
crete made  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel. 
These  are  moulded  in  blocks  to  suit  the 
locality,  usually  of  lengths  corresponding 
with  the  width  of  the  walk,  and  six  or  eight 
inches  in  thickness.  The  moulding  is  done 
on  the  spot,  and  when  dry  and  hardened 
they  are  apparently  as  solid  as  granite  rock. 
This  walk  is  handsome  and  gives  promise 
of  being  durable  and  permanent  as  stone, 
judging  from  the  short  trial  it  has  had  here, 
of  only  two  or  three  years. 

STREET    NAMES    AND    LOCATIONS. 

Adams — From  Madison  ave.,  E.  to  Higbee  ave., 
S.  of  limits. 

Alabama — From  123  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  Third. 

Allen — From  113  S.  Front,  W.  to  Winter. 

Almy— From  98  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Wealthy  ave. 

Alpine  ave — From  263  Fifth,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Ann — From  Watrous,  E.  to  Plainfield  ave.,  N.  of 
limits. 

Arianna — From  Frederick,  E.  to  West,  White's  add. 

Baldwin — From  Packard,  E.  to  S.  East. 

Baldwin— From  485  S.  Front,  W.  to  Olive. 

Bank — From  3  Erie,  N.  to  E.  Bridge. 

Barclay — From  271  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  E.  Bridge. 

Barnett — From  466  North  ave.,  E.  to  N.  College 
ave.,  and  from  N.  Union,  E.  to  Lewis. 

Bartlett — From  the  river,  E.  to  S.  Division. 

Bates — From  462  S.  Union,  E.  to  S.  East. 

Baxter — From  Henry,  E.  to  Dolbee. 

Beech — From  Ella  ave.,  N.  to  Buckeye,  E.  of  city 
limits. 

Beech  ave— From  227  Third,  N.  to  Fourth. 

Benjamin — From  155  Mason,  N.  to  Walbridge. 

Benson — From  421  Crescent  ave.,  N.  to  D.,  G.  H. 
&  M.  R'y. 
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Bissell — From  440  N.  College  ave.,  E.,  north  of  E. 
Bridge. 

Blakely  ave — From  346  S.  Division,  E.  to  S. 
Lafayette. 

Blickin  Place— From  Second,  N.  to  Third,  N.  of 
W.  Bridge. 

Bliven  Court — From  Second  ave.,  N.,  W.  of  S. 
Division. 

Blymyer  Court — From  Stocking,  S.  W.to  Michigan, 
N.  of  W.  Bridge. 

Bostwick — From  33  Park,  N.  to  E.  Bridge. 

Bowery — From  29  S.  Front,  W.  to  Marion. 

Bradford — From  226  Coit  ave.,  E.  to  N.  Lafayette. 

Brainard— From  389  E.  Bridge,  N.  toD.,  G.  H. 
&  M.  R'y. 

Bremen — From  Union  E.  to  Benson,  N.  of  E. 
Bridge. 

Brenner  Court — From  536  N.  ave.,  E.  to  N.  Union. 

Bridge,  E — From  the  river,  E.  to  Waring. 

Bridge,  W — From  the  river,  W.  to  Prospect  ave. 

Broadway — From  85  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Broadway,  W — From  222  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  Earle. 

Buchanan — From  i84  Wealthy  ave.,  S.  to  Hall. 

Buckeye — From  188  S.  Union,  to  Henry. 

Buckeye — From  179  S.  East,  E.  to  Beech,  E.  of 
limits. 

Butterworth  ave — From  391  S.  Front,  W.  to  city 
limits. 

Calder — From  72  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Cherry. 

Caledonia — From  284  Taylor,  E.  to  Plainfield  ave. 

California — From  155  W.  Division,  W.  to  Indiana. 

Campau — From  23  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  Lyon. 

Campbell  Place — From  408  Lyon,  S'.,  N.  of  Foun- 
tain. 

Canal — From  35  Pearl  and  1  Monroe,  N.  to  Fifth, 
Comstock's  add. 

Capen— From  East,  E.  to  Yuba,  Stewart's  add. 

Carpenter — N.  from  Second  ave.,  W.  of  Grand- 
ville  ave. 

Carrier — From  78  Plainfield  ave.,  E.  to  N.  Union. 

Carroll — From  Cherry,  N.  to  E.  Fulton,  E.  of 
limits. 

Cass — From  Morrison  S.  to  Fifth  ave.,  and  from 
McDowell  S.  to  Hall. 

Cedar— From  D.,  G.  H.  &  M.  R'y.,  E.  to  N. 
Union. 

Cemetery — From  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  Fountain,  near 
limits. 

Cemter — From  Logan,  N.  to  Buckeye,  E.  of  city 
limits. 

Center — From  Sweet,  N.  to  Fifth,  Comstock's  add. 

Center — From  159  Blakely  ave. ,  S.  to  city  limits. 

Charles — From  568  Cherry,  S.  to  Logan. 

Chatham — From  51  W.  Division,  W.  to  Marion. 

Cherry — From  139  S.  Waterloo,  E.  to  Carroll. 

Chestnut — From  189  Oakland  ave.,  E.  to  Grand- 
ville  ave. 

Chicago — From  Hall,  S.,  S.  of  limits. 

Christ — From  Carrier,  N.  to  Curtis. 

Chubb— From  28  Earle,  S.  to  Baldwin. 

Clancy — From  207  E.  Bridge,  N.  to  Cedar. 

Clark — From  Highland  ave.,  S.  to  Hall. 

Clinton — From  113  E.  Bridge,  N.  to  Mason. 

Coit  ave — From  179  E.  Bridge,  N.  to  Carrier,  and 
from  Plainfield  ave.  N.  to  Fifth. 

Coldbrook — From  516  Canal,  E.  to  Coit  ave. 

Cole — From  25  Marietta,  N.  to  Sweet. 

Colfax — From  360  Taylor,  E.  to  Coit  ave. 

College  ave — From  Oakdale  ave  ,  S.,  S.  of  limits. 

College  ave.  N — From  441  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  Sweet. 
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College  ave.  S — From  441  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Prince. 

Collins  Place — From  E.  Bridge,  N.  to  Hastings. 

Congress — From  Lake  ave.,  N.  to  Orchard,  E.  of 
limits. 

Cottage  Grove  ave — From  Madison,  E.  to  Kala- 
mazoo, S.  of  limits. 

Court— From  36  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  W.  Fulton. 

Courtney — From  Frederick,  E.  to  West,  White's 
add. 

Craft — Between  Myrtle  and  Crosby,  W.  of  Alpine 
ave. 

Crawford — From  Madison  ave.,  E.,  S.  of  limits. 

Crescent  ave — From  72  Canal,  E.  to  Grand  ave. 

Crosby — From  575  N.  Front,  W.  to  city  limits. 

Curtis — From  582  N.  ave.,  E.  to  N.  Union. 

D— From  125  Third,  N.  to  Fifth. 

Davis — From  193  Fourth,  N.  to  North. 

Dayton — From  291  Straight,  W.  to  city  limits. 

Delony — From  158  Veto,  S.  to  Peaslee. 

Division,  N — From  169  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  E.  Bridge, 
and  from  Mason,  N.  to  Walbridge. 

Division,  S — From  169  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  LaBelle. 

Division,  W — From  140  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  W.  Ful- 
ton. 

Dolbee — From  Sherman,  N.  to  Baxter,  E.  of 
limits. 

Dunham — From  S.  East,  E.,  E.  of  limits. 

Dwight — From  Lake  ave.,  N.  to  Orchard,  E.  of 
limits. 

Earl — From  Cherry,  N.  to  Lake  ave.,  E.  of  limits. 

Earle — From  441  S.  Front,  W.  to  Straight. 

East,  N — From  537  E.  Bridge,  N. 

East,  S — From  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Weston  ave. 

Eighth — From  275  N.  Front,  W.  to  Broadway, 
and  from  Alpine  ave.  W.  to  Jennette. 

Eighth  ave — From  304  Buchanan,  E.to  S.  Division. 

Eleventh — From  385  N.  Front,  W.  to  city  limits. 

Eleventh  ave— From  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.,  E.  to 
Division. 

Elizabeth — From  176  W.  Leonard,  S.,  and  from 
141  Crosby,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Ella  ave — From  S.  East,  E.  to  Beech,  E.  of  limits. 

Ellsworth  ave — From  52  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Wealthy 
ave. 

Emerald — From  Railroad,  N.  to  Capen,  Stewart's 
add. 

Erie — From  the  canal,  E.  to  Canal. 

Erie — From  Adams,  S.  to  Western  ave., S. of  limits. 
*  Escott — From  Myrtle,  N.  to  the  city  limits. 

Everett — From  Myrtle,  N.  to  North,  Everett  add. 

Evergreen  ave — From  Union,  E.  to  Kalamazoo, 
S.  to  Oakdale  ave. 

Ewing — From  Adams,  N.  to  Kalamazoo,  S.  E.  of 
city  limits. 

Fairbanks — From  280  Canal,  E.  to  North  ave. 

Fernando — From  606  North  ave.,  E.  to  College 
ave.  N 

Ferry — From  50  Campau,  S.  E.  to  E.  Fulton. 

Fifth — From  Canal,  E.  to  Coit  ave.,  Comstock's 
add. 

Fifth— From  183  N.  Front,  W.  to  Stocking. 

Fifth  ave — From  245  Oakland  ave.,  E.  to  city 
limits. 

Finney — From  Cherry  and  S.  Waterloo,  S.  to 
Wealthy  ave. 

First — From  29  N.  Front,  W.  to  Stocking,  and 
from  Michigan  W.  to  Pine. 

First  ave — From  Hilton,  E.  to  S.  Division. 

Fisher — From  Center,  E.  to  Beech,  E.  of  limits. 
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Flat — From  394  N.  College  ave.,  E.,  North  of  E. 
Bridge. 

Ford — From  Brenner  Court,  N.  to  Curtis. 

Forrest — From  133  Page,  N.  to  Madison. 

Forrest,  N — From  249  Quimby,  N.  to  Sweet. 

Fountain — From  78  Ottawa,  E.  to  city  limits. 

Fourth — From  Canal,  E.  to  Coit  ave.,  Com- 
stock's  add. 

Fourth — From  143  N.  Front,  W.  to  city  limits. 

Fourth  ave — From  160  Oakland  ave.,  E.  to  S. 
Division. 

Frank — From  W.  Bridge,  N.,  Stone's  add. 

Frank — From  616  Canal,  E.  to  Taylor. 

Frederick — From  W.  Leonard,  N.  to  Myrtle, 
White's  add. 

Fremont — From  351  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  Eleventh. 

Front,  N — From  15  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  Webster. 

Front,  S — From  15  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  Baldwin. 

Fulton,  E — From  the  river,  E.  to  Carroll. 

Fulton,  W — From  the  river,  W.  to  Shepard. 

Garfield  ave — From  Jackson,  N.  to  W.  Bridge,  W. 
of  Lincoln  Park. 

Gelock — From  Butterworth  ave.,  S.  to  Earle. 

Gilbert — From  Madison  ave.,  E.,  S.  of  limits. 

Gill — From  113  Legrand,  N.  to  E.  Leonard,  E.  of 
Canal. 

Godfrey  ave — From  S.  Waterloo,  S.  to  Hall. 

Godwin  ave — From  Oakdale  ave.,  S.,  S.  of  limits. 

Gold — From  190  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  Butterworth  ave. 

Goodrich — From  the  river,  E.  to  Jefferson  ave. 

Grand  ave — From  537  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  Julia. 

Grand  ave — From  445  Crescent  ave,  N.  to  D.,  G. 
H.  &  M.  R'y. 

Grandville  ave — From  161  Ellsworth  ave.  and  107 
Bartlett,  S.  W.  to  Hall. 

Green — From  708  S.  Division,  E.  to  Jefferson  ave. 

Grove — From  238  Taylor,  E.  to  Plainfield  ave. 

Grove  Court — From  Plainfield  ave.,  E.  to  Hen- 
rietta. 

Gunnison — From  184  Veto,  S.  to  Butterworth  ave. 

Hall — From  Grandville  ave.,  E.  to  S.  East. 

Hamilton — From  89  Eleventh,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Harlan — From  507  E.  Bridge,  N. 

Harlan  ave — From  674  Madison  ave.,  E.,  first  N. 
of  Hall. 

Harvey — From  Grand  ave.,  E.  to  N.  East,  N.  of 
E.  Bridge. 

Hastings — From  180  Canal,  E.  to  N.  College  ave. 

Henrietta — From  51  Page,  N.  to  Madison. 

Henry — From  534  Cherry,  S.  to  Fifth  ave. 

Higbee  ave — From  Adams,  S.  to  Weston  ave.,  S. 
of  limits. 

Highland  ave — From  656  Jefferson  ave.,  E.  to  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Hill— From  Sweet,  N.  E.,  N.  of  limits. 

Hilton — From  intersection  of  Prescott  and  Bu- 
chanan, S.  W.  to  city  limits. 

Hilton  Place — From  95  E.  Bridge,  N.,  E  of  N. 
Ionia. 

Hodgson  Place — From  S.  Lafayette,  W.,  S.  of 
Cherry. 

Holbrook — From  44  Packard,  E.  to  S.  East. 

Holcomb — From  185  E.  Leonard,  S.,  E.  of  Canal. 

Hollister — From  Buckeye,  N.  to  Cherry,  E.  of 
limits. 

Home — From  S.  Division,  E.  to  Jefferson  ave.,  S. 
of  limits. 

Hovey — From  233  Straight,  W.  to  Valley  ave. 

Howard — From  584  Madison  ave.,  E.  to  S.  Union. 

Howland — From  640  Canal,  E.  to  Taylor. 


Hubert — From  434  North  ave.,  E.  to  Lewis. 

Humbolt — From  S.  East,  E.,  E.  of  limits. 

Huron — From  1  Mill,  E.  to  Canal. 

Indiana — From  292  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  Butterworth 
ave. 

Ionia,  N — From  113  E.  Fulton,  N.  E.  to  Monroe, 
thence  N.  to  E.  Leonard. 

Ionia,  S — From  113  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Tenth  ave., 
and  from  Eleventh  ave.,  S.  to  Hall. 

Irving  Place — From  208  S.  Lafayette,  E.  to  S. 
Prospect. 

Island — From  42  S.  Waterloo,  E.  to  Jefferson  ave. 

Ives — From  Partition,  E.  to  Waring. 

Jackson — From  77  W.  Division,  W.  to  Richards 
ave. 

James — From  500  Cherry,  S.  to  Sherman. 

Jefferson,  N — From  163  W.  Bridge  and  Stocking, 
N.  to  Third. 

Jefferson,  S — From  163  W.  Bridge  S.  to  Butter- 
worth ave. 

Jefferson  ave — From  256  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Hall. 

Jennette  -  From  273  Seventh,  N.  to  Eleventh. 

John — From  86  Barclay,  E.  to  N.  Lafayette. 

Jones— From  550  Madison  ave.,  E.  to  S.  Union. 

Julia — From  N.  Union,  E.  to  Grand  ave. 

Kalamazoo — From  Hal),  S.  E.  to  Adams,  S.  E.  of 
limits. 

Kellogg — From  78  S.  Union,  E.  to  Packard. 

Kennedy — From  406  S.  Union,  E.  to  Henry. 

Kent — From  55  Lyon,  N.  to  Mason. 

Kent  Alley — From  Mason,  N.  to  Walbridge,  E.  of 
Canal. 

King  Court — From  146  Plainfield  ave.,  E.  to  Hen- 
rietta. 

LaBelle— From  S.  Division,  E.  to  Jefferson  ave.  S. 
of  limits. 

Lafayette,  N — From  321  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  Brad- 
ford. 

Lafayette  S — From  321  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Hall. 

Lagrave — From  224  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Blakely  ave. 

Lake — From  S.  East,  E.  to  Beech,  E.  of  limits. 

Lake  ave — From  501   E.  Fulton,  S.  E.  to  Carroll. 

Lane  ave.,  N — From  385  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  Fourth. 

Lane  ave.,  S — From  384  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  Sibley. 

Laurel — From  214  Oakland  ave.,  E.  to  Grand- 
ville ave. 

Lawn  Court — From  426  S.  Lafayette,  E.  to  Mad- 
ison ave. 

Legrand — From  566  Canal,  E.  to  North  ave. 

Leonard,  E — From  the  river,  E.  to  Waring. 

Leonard,  W — From  the  river,  W.  to  city  limits. 

Lewis — From  225  Vine,  N.  to  E.  Leonard. 

Lincoln — From  481  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  W.  Leonard. 

Linden — From  Adams,  S.  to  Weston  ave.,  S.  of 
limits. 

Livingston — From  143  E.  Bridge,  N.  to  Wal- 
bridge. 

Lock — From  15  Lyon,  N.  to  Huron. 

Logan — From  302  S.  Lafayette,  E.  to  Beech. 

Louis — From  the  river,  S.  E.  to  E.  Fulton. 

Lydia — From  468  N.  College  ave,  E.,  N.  of  E. 
Bridge. 

Lyon  -  From  the  river,  E.  to  N.  Union. 

Lyon  Place — From  Lyon,  S.,  N.  of  E.  Fulton. 

McConnell  Court — From  Center,  E.  to  Jefferson 
ave.,  S.  of  Fifth  ave. 

McConnell — From  28  Buchanan,  E.  to  S.  Division. 

McDowell — From  592  S.  Division,  E.  to  S.  Lafay- 
ette. 
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McReynolds — From  237  Fourth,  N.  to  W.  Leon- 
ard. 

Madison — From  190  Plainfield  ave,  E.  to  N.  Union. 

Madison  ave — From  118  Washington,  S.  to  Wes- 
ton ave 

Maiden  Lane — From  Myrtle,  N.  to  North,  Ever- 
ett add. 

Maple — Fro  n  166  S.  Division,  E.  to  Jefferson  ave. 

Maple  ave — From  183  Third,  N.  to  Fourth. 

Marietta — From  678  N.  ave,  E.  to  N.  Union. 

Marion — From  440  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  Sibley. 

Marshall— From  Adams,    N.    to   Hall,    S.    E.   of 
limits. 

Mason — From  380  Canal,   E.   to  Reservoir  ave., 
and  from  28  Benjamin,  E.  to  Coit  ave. 

Matilda — From  298  Coit  ave.,  E.  to  North  ave. 

Mechanic — From  N.  Union,  E.  to  Grand  ave. 

Michigan — From  271  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  Fourth. 

Mill — From  3  Huron,  N.  to  E.  Bridge. 

Miller — From  140  Buchanan,  E.  to  S.  Ionia. 

Mills — From  332  Madison  ave,  E.  to  S.  Union. 

Monroe — From  35  Pearl  and  1  Canal,  S.  E.  to  E. 
Fulton. 

Monson — From  312  Center,  E.  to  Jefferson  ave. 

Morris  ave — From  Cherry,  S.  to  Wealthy  ave. ,  E. 
of  Madison  ave. 

Morrison — From  188  Jefferson  ave,  E.  to  S.  La- 
fayette. 

Morse — From  Partition,  E.  to  Waring,   Stewart's 
add. 

Mt.  Vernon— From  58  W.   Bridge,  S.   to  Butter- 
worth  ave. 

Muskegon — From  167  Fifth,  N.  to  Crosby. 

Myrtle — From  635  N.  Front,  W.  to  city  limits.. 

Nagold — From  203  Stocking,  W.,  N.  of  Fourth. 

Newberry — From  330  Canal,  E.  to  Coit  ave. 

Ney — From    S.     Waterloo    and    Bartlett,     S.    to 
Wealthy  ave. 

Ninth — From  309  N.  Front,  W.  to  Broadway,  and 
from  Muskegon  W.  to  Tamarack. 

Ninth  ave — From    105  Wallen,  E.  to  S.  Division. 

North — From  685  Scribner,  W.  to  Maiden  Lane. 

North  ave — From  299  E.  Bridge,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Oakdale  ave — From  Madison  ave.,  E.  to  Kalama- 
zoo, S.  of  Adams. 

Oakes — From  82  S.  Waterloo,  E.  to  Jefferson  ave. 

Oakland  ave — From  15  Wealthy  ave  and  S.  Water- 
loo, S.  to  Fifth  ave. 

Observatory — From  N.  Division,  E.  to  Livingston. 

Ohio   ave — From   Adams,    N.  to    Hall,   S.   E.  of 
limits. 

Olive — From  60  Earle,  S.  to  Baldwin. 

Orchard — From  Dwight,   E.    to   Congress,   E.    of 
limits. 

Ottawa — From  1  Calder  and  83  E.  Fulton,  N.  E. 
to  Monroe,  thence  N.  to  Coldbrook. 

Packard— From  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Cherry. 

Page — From  118  Plainfield  ave.,  E.  to  North  ave. 

Palmer — From  Watson,  E.   to  Plainfield  ave,  N. 
of  limits. 

Paris  ave — From    Adams,    S.,    S.    of  limits,    and 
from  440  Cherry,  S.  to  Sherman. 

Park — Prom  28  N.  Division,  E.  to  Ransom. 

Park  Place,  E— From  217  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  Park. 

Park  Place,  W — From  165  Monroe,  N.  to  Park. 

Pearl — From  S.  Front,  E.  to  N.  Division. 

Peaslee — From  323  Straight,  W.  to  city  limits. 

Perry — From  73  Page,  N.  to  Quimby. 

Pettibone — From  311  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  Fourth. 

Phillips— From  Hall,  S„  S.  of  limits. 


Pike — From  the  river,  E.  to  Campau. 

Pine,  N — From  413  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  Fourth. 

Pine,  S — From  413  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  Sibley. 

Plainfield  ave — From  76  Taylor,  N.  E.,  beyond 
city  limits. 

Pleasant — From  396  S.  Division,  E.  to  Madison 
ave. 

Powell — From  524  Jefferson  ave.,  E.  to  S.  Lafay- 
ette. 

Powers — From  S.  East,  E.  to  Kalamazoo,  S.  E. 
of  limits. 

Prescott — From  130  Grandville  ave,  E.  to  S. 
Division. 

Prince — From  498  Madison  ave.,  E.  to  S.  Union. 

Prospect,  N — From  357  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  E. 
Bridge,  and  from  231  Hastings,  N.  to  Fairbanks. 

Prospect  Place — From  275  E.  Bridge,  N.  to  Has- 
tings. 

Prospect,  S — From  357  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Wealthy 
ave. 

Prospect  ave — From  Sibley,  N.  to  W.  Bridge, 
Richards'  add. 

Quarry — From  Eleventh,  N.  to  W.  Leonard,  and 
from  117  Crosby,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Queen — From  107  Quimby,  N.  to  Sweet. 

Quimby  -From  311  Taylor,  E.  to  N.  College  ave. 

Ramona  ave — From  Kalamazoo,  E.  to  Higbee  ave., 
S.  E.  of  city  limits. 

Randolph— From  Hall,  S.,  S.  of  limits. 

Ransom — From  235  E.  Fulton,   N.  to  E.  Bridge. 

Reed — From  105  Page,  N.  to  Quimby. 

Reservoir  ave — From  Mason,  N.  E.  to  Livingston, 
N.  of  E.  Bridge. 

Richards  ave — From  Sibley,  N.  to  W.  Bridge. 
Richards'  add. 

River  ave — From  220  Butterworth  ave.,  S. 

Roadhouse — From  Sweet,  N.  E.,  N.  of  limits. 

Rumsey — From  282  Grandville  ave,  E.  to  Hilton. 

Scribner — From  35  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Second — From  Canal,  E.  to  N.  Coit  ave.,  Cora- 
stock's  add. 

Second — From  65  N.  Front,  W.  to  Lincoln. 

Second  ave — From  96  Oakland  ave. ,  E.  to  S.  Di- 
vision. 

Seventh — From  217  Turner,  W.  to  Walker  ave. 

Seventh  ave — From  278  Buchanan,  E.  to  S.  Di- 
vision. 

Seward — From  139  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  Ninth. 

Seymour — From  Adams,  S.  to  Weston  ave.,  S.  of 
limits. 

Shawmut  ave — From  159  S.  Front,  W.  to  Indiana. 

Sheldon — From  196  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Blakely  ave. 

Shepard — From  210  Veto,  S.  to  Butterworth  ave. 

Sherman — From  370  S.  Union,   E.  to  city  limits. 

Shirley — From  314  North  ave.,  E.  to  N.  Union. 

Sibley — From  Prospect  ave.,  E.  to  Valley  ave., 
Richards'  add.,  and  from  103  W.  Division,  W.  to 
Marion. 

Silver  Creek  ave. — From  Adams,  S.  to  Weston 
ave.,  S.  E.  of  limits. 

Sinclair — From  329  E.  Bridge,  N. 

Sixth — From  the  river,  W.  to  Stocking. 

Sixth  ave. — From  252  Buchanan,  E.  to  S.  Division. 

Spring,  N. — From  141  E.  Fulton,  N  E.  to  Mon- 
roe. 

Spring,  S.— From  141  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Wealthy 
ave. 

Springfield  ave. — From  231  Stocking,  W.  beyond 
Fremont. 
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State — From  i  Washington  and  60  Jefferson  ave., 
S.  E.  to  Cherry. 

Stewart — From  Partition,  E.  to  Waring,  Stewart's 
add. 

Stocking — From  163  W.  Bridge,  N.  W.  to  Seventh. 

Stoddard  ave. — From  Sweet,   N.  E.f  N.  of  limits. 

Stow — From  135  Fremont,  W.,  N.  of  Fourth. 

Straight — From  256  W.  Bridge,   S.  beyond  Earle. 

Stuart — From  Sweet,  N.  E.,  N.  of  limits. 

Summer— From  82  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  W.  Fulton. 

Sunnyside — From  Adams,  S.  to  Weston  ave.,  S. 
E.  of  limits. 

Susan — From  S.  East,  E.  to  Kalamazoo,  S.  E.  of 
limits. 

Sweet — From  402  Taylor,  E.  to  N.  Union. 

Sycamore — From  448  S.  Division,  E.  to  S.  Lafay- 
ette. 

Tamarack — From  Walker  ave,  N.  to  Ellsworth, 
and  from  441  W.  Leonard,  N.  to  Myrtle. 

Taylor — From  Walbridge,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Tenth — From  129  Alpine  ave.,   W.  to  Tamarack. 

Tenth  ave. — From  139  Wallin,  E.  to  S.   Division. 

Terrace  ave. — From  460  Wealthy  ave.,  S.  to  Fifth 
ave. 

Third — From  Canal,  E.  to  N.  Coit  ave.,  Com- 
stock's  add. 

Third — From  101  N.  Front,  W.  to  Lincoln. 

Third  ave. — From  208  Grandville  ave.,  E.  to  S. 
Division. 

Thomas— From  378  Madison  ave.,  E.  to  city  limits. 

Tolford — From  40  Butterworth  ave.,  S.  to  Earle. 

Trowbridge — From  230  Canal,  E.  to  North  ave. 

Turner — From  61  W.  Bridge,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Twelfth — From  227  Muskegon,  W.  to  Tamarack. 

Twelfth  ave -From  G.  R.  &  I.  R  R.,  E.  to  S. 
Division. 

Union — From  Adams,  S.  to  Weston  ave.,  S.  of 
limits. 

Union,  N  — From  501  E.  Fulton,  N.  to  D.,  G.  H. 
&  M.  R'y,  and  from  Shirley,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Union,  S — From  501  E.  Fulton,  S.  to  Prince. 

Union  Alley — From  E.  Bridge,  N.,  E.  of  College 
ave. 

Valley— From  69  S.  Front,  W.  to  Winter. 

Valley  ave — From  Sibley,  N.  to  W.  Bridge,  Rich- 
ards' add. 

Veto — From  181  W.  Division,  W.  to  city  limits. 

Vine — From  402  North  ave  ,  E.  to  N.  College  ave., 
and  from  N.  Union,  E.  to  Lewis. 

Walbridge — From  448  Canal,  E.  to  Coit  ave. 

Walker  ave— From  311  Seventh,  N.  W.  beyond 
limits. 

Wallen — From  155  Ninth  ave.,  S.  to  city  limits. 

Walnut — From  344  North  ave.,  E.  to  N.  Union. 

Waring — From  E.  Bridge,  N.  to  E.  Leonard, 
Stewart's  add. 

Warren — From  Buckeye,  N.  to  Cherry,  E.  of 
limits. 

Washington — From  60  Jefferson  ave. ,  E.  to  S.  Col- 
lege ave. 

Waterloo,  N — From  51  E.  Fulton,  N.  E.  to  Monroe. 

Waterloo,  S — From  51  E.  Fulton,  S.  W.  to  city 
limits. 

Watrous— From  Third,  N.  to  Fourth,  Comstock's 
add. 

Watson — From  339  S.  Front,  W.  to  city  limits. 

Waverly  Place — From  24  State,  S.  to  Cherry. 

Wealthy  ave — From  the  river,  E.  to  Beech. 

Webster — From  693  N.  Front,  W.  to  Elizabeth, 
and  from  Powers,  W.  to  city  limits. 


Wenham  ave — From  300  S.  Division,  E.  to  S. 
Lafayette. 

West -From  W.  Bridge,  N.,  Stone's  add.,  and 
from  Walker  ave.,  N.  to  city  limits. 

Weston  ave — From  Madison  ave.,  E.  to  Kalama- 
zoo, S.  of  limits. 

White — From  Walker  ave.,  N.  to  W.  Leonard, 
W.  of  limits. 

Widdicomb — From  420  W.  Leonard,  S. 

Williams — From  the  river,  E.  to  S.  Division. 

Winter — From  106  W.  Bridge,  S.  to  Watson. 

Worden — From  468  Madison  ave.,  E.  to  S.  Union. 

Yuba— From  D.,  G.  H.  &  M.  R.  R.,  N.  to  Capen, 
Stewart's  add. 

DERIVATION    OF    STREET    NAMES. 

Names  not  infrequently  are  of  themselves 
historic.  Many  of  the  street  names  here 
may  have  been  given  from  mere  fancy,  or 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  distinction  only. 
But  in  many  cases  they  have  associations 
with  persons  or  things  or  events.  In  most 
cases  where  a  street  bears  the  name  of  an 
individual  it  is  thus  named  as  a  compliment. 
A  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  a  street 
may  give  the  name.  A  number  of  the 
streets  of  Grand  Rapids  have  taken  their 
names  from  those  of  prominent  streets  of 
other  cities.  An  attempt  will  here  be  made 
to  explain  the  derivation  of  some  of  the 
street  names,  though  comparatively  only  a 
few. 

Adams  and  Allen  —  From  individuals 
formerly  living  near  them. 

Almy — Judge  Almy,   the  early  surveyor. 

Antoine  and  Louis — Antoine  and  Louis 
Campau. 

Baldwin — S.  L.  Baldwin. 

Barclay — Charles  Barclay. 

Bartlett,  Bates  and  Baxter — From  early 
residents  bearing  those  names. 

Blakely  avenue — William  I.  Blakely,  a 
pioneer. 

Beech — Some  beech  trees  grew  near 
there. 

Bostwick — Edmund  B.  Bostwick,  early 
settler. 

Bridge — Henry  P.  Bridge,  pioneer. 

Butterworth  avenue — On  the  road  which 
led  to  Butterworth' s  plaster  beds. 

Calder — Geo;?ge  ^-  Calder,  an~early  resT" 
dent. 

Campau — The  early  fur  trader. 

Canal — From  its  proximity  to  the"east 
side  canal. 

Carpenter — From  the  owner  of  what  was 
called  the  Carpenter  Spring. 

Carrier — A  farmer  who  once  lived  there. 

Cemetery — Fulton  Street  Cemetery. 
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Coit  avenue — The  name  of  an  early  land 
owner. 

Cherry — Some  black  cherry  trees  stood 
near  it. 

Clancy— John  Clancy,  an  early  resident. 

Chubb — Name  of  an  early  resident. 

Coldbrook — Near  the  stream  of  that  name. 

College  avenue — Where  a  college  was  to 
be  but  was  not  built. 

Delony — Delony  Gunnison. 

Division — Line  between  ranges  1 1  and  12. 

East — East  line  of  city. 

Escott — Henry  Escort,  an  early  druggist: 

Fairbanks — Name  of  an  early  land  owner. 

Ferry — At   the  early  river  ferry  landing. 

Finney — A  painter  and  hotel  keeper  of 
the  early  days. 

Fountain — The  head  of  this  street  was 
formerly  at  Ransom,  where  there  was  a  fine 
spring. 

Front — Next  the  river  front  on  the  West 
Side. 

Grandville  avenue — The  line  of  the  early 
road  leading  to  Grandville. 
x^-  Gunnison — Lieutenant  John   W.  Gunni- 
son, who  lost  his  life  in  an  Indian  massacre 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

tastings — E.    P.    Hastings,   one    of  the 
'original  proprietors  of  the  land  there. 

Hovey — William  Hovey,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  West  Side  for  many  years. 

Island — The  street  that  came  down  from 
the  east  to  the  river  near  the  islands  that 
are  gone. 

Kent — From    the   name   of    the    county, 

iginally  given  in  honor  of  Chancellor  Kent 
of  New  York. 

fock — This  street  lies    where  the  locks 

ere  to  be  from  the  east  side  canal  to  the 
river  channel  below. 

Lyon — Lucius  Lyon,  one  of  the  original 
land  owners  here. 

Maple — Takes  its  name  from  the  woods 
that  were  there. 

Mills — Warren  P.  Mills,  an  early  settler. 
1  Oakes — Charles  Oakes,  an  early  settler  at 

Grandville. 
)s, — — -Ottawa — This  Indian  name  is  said  to  be 
the  Algonquin  word  for  trader. 

Page — Deacon  Abel  Page,  a  pioneer  in 
the  nursery  business. 

Peaslee — An  early  resident  who  went  to 
California  about  1850. 

Pettibone — Takes  its  name  from  a   sur- 
veyor of  that  name  who  formerly  lived  there. 
Prescott — The  Rev.  Francis  Prescott. 


Prospect — Runs  across  the  brow  of   the 
hill,  from  which  a  fine  view   of   the  city  is 


by  the   reservoir  of  the 

Rumsey,    an    early 
id. 
a    settler   of 


A. 


obtainable. 

Reservoir — Lies 
city  water  works. 

Rumsey — James 
resident  on  the  Grandville  Road. 

Scribner — James    Scribner, 
1837  on  West  Bridge  street. 

Shepard — From  Dr.  Shepard,  who  pur- 
chased the  Gunnison  property  many  years 
ago. 

Sibley — A  pioneer  West  Side  citizen. 

Spring — Formerly  there  were  a  number 
of  springs  along  by  this  thoroughfare. 
*  State — Lies  where   the  old    State    Road<^~ 
entered  the  village. 

Stocking— Named  for  Billius  Stocking, 
the  first  settler  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

Tamarack — There  was  once  a  tamarack 
swamp  close  by. 

Turner — The    name  of   a   pioneer  West—' 
''Side  family. 

Waring— The  Rev.  H.  E.  Waring,  a  vet- 
eran pioneer. 

Wealthy  avenue — Named  by  Judge  Mor- 
rison in  compliment  to  his  wife. 

Wenham  avenue — J.   C.    Wenham,   who-^^ 
platted  Wenham's  Addition. 

White — Samuel  White,  who  settled  at  an 
early  day  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
city. 

Williams — Henry  R.   Williams  was  one 

of  the  pioneer  steamboat  men. 

Many  streets  of  the  city  are  named  for  the 
platters  of  grounds  near  where  they  lie,  or 
by  them  in  honor  of  their  children  or  other 
relatives.  Some  of  these  will  be  readily 
recognized.  Further  specifications  are 
unnecessary.  Some  changes  from  early 
names  are  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  of 
some  of  them  it  may  be  said  that  the  new 
names  are  no  improvement  upon  the  original 
ones. 

CHANGES    OF    STREET    NAMES. 

Following  are  most  of  the  changes  in 
street  names  made  by  the  Common  Council 
in  the  last  thirty  years: 

August  25,  i860,  the  four  streets,  Jeffer- 
son, South,  Penney  and  Withey  streets, 
forming  one  continuous  street  from  Fulton 
on  the  north,  to  the  city  line  on  the  south, 
were  named  Jefferson  avenue. 

January  5,  1865,  Court,  north  of  Bridge, 
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changed  to  Lincoln.  West  Division,  north 
of  Bridge,  to  Seward. 

May  28,  1866,  Grove  and  Rebecca,  to 
continuation  of  Turner. 

May  19,  1868,  Stone,  to  continuation 
Fifth. 

June  27,  1868,  Louis,  between  Cherry 
and  State,  to  Luce. 

July  12,  1869,  Caroline,  to  continuation 
of  South  Lafayette. 

July  11,  1870,  Lincoln  to  Scribner. 

March  1,  1873,  Plainfield  road  to  Plain- 
field  avenue. 

July  12,  1873,  East  street  on  Withey' s 
add.,  to  Sycamore;  Greenwich,  Prairie  and 
Grant  streets,  to  continuation  of  Ionia; 
Justice  to  continuation  of  Ottawa;  East 
Water  to  Waterloo;  First,  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  Grant's  add.,  to  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  avenues  respect- 
ively; Newaygo  State  road  to  Walker 
avenue;  Butterworth  road  to  Butter  worth 
avenue;  Thornapple  road  to  Lake  avenue; 
William  street,  Eighth  Ward,  to  Peaslee; 
New  York  and  Shawmut  streets  to  Shawmut 
avenues;  Fremont  to  Bowery;  Washington, 
Eighth  Ward,  to  Sibley;  Fremont,  Eighth 
Ward,  to  Watson;  Centre,  Eighth  Ward, 
to  Shepard;  Charles,  Eighth  Ward,  to 
Hovey;  Curtis,  Eighth  Ward,  to  Chubb; 
West  Water  to  South  Front;  Siegel  to  Jef- 
ferson; Ann,  Sixth  Ward,  to  Eighth;  Eliza- 
beth, Sixth  Ward,  to  Ninth;  Caroline, 
Sixth  Ward,  to  Tenth;  Jonathan,  Sixth 
Ward,  to  Eleventh;  Franklin,  Sixth  Ward, 
to  Twelfth;  Pine,  Sixth  Ward  to  Tamarack; 
Union,  Sixth  Ward,  to  Cypress;  Centre, 
Fifth  Ward,  to  Cedar;  Park,  Fifth  Ward,  to 
Columbus;  Cemetery,  Fifth  Ward,  to  Tay- 
lor; Coldbrook,  Brown  &  Drew's  add.,  to 
Vine;  Park,  Brown  &  Drew's  add.,  to 
Walnut;  Grand,  Eighth  Ward,  to  West 
Fulton;  High,  Third  Ward,  to  Charlotte; 
Official  (a  short  street  forming  an  angling 


connection  between  Spring  and  Monroe 
streets),  to  Spring;  Canal,  south  of  Pearl, 
to  Monroe. 

October  11,  1873,  North  Withey  to 
McConnell;  McConnell  to  Third  avenue; 
Mary  to  continuation  of  Second  avenue; 
Ellsworth  to  continuation  of  Cherry;  Elm 
to  Goodrich;  Fremont  to  Fourth  avenue; 
Powell  to  continuation  of  South  Lafayette; 
S.  Withey  to  Withey;  Ann  and  Smith  to  con- 
tinuation of  South  Prospect;  King,  north 
from  Quimby,  to  Queen;  Mason  and  Fair 
to  Muskegon;  Dayton  to  Pettibone;  Bank, 
West  Side,  to  Michigan;  Locust  avenue  to 
continuation  of  Davis;  Butterworth  avenue, 
north  of  Fourth,  West  Side,  to  McReynolds. 

October  12,  1874,  Charlotte  to  Madison 
avenue. 

July  12,  1875,  part  of  Coldbrook  to  con- 
tinuation of  Canal. 

October  15,  1877,  Withey  and  Winsor  to 
Fifth  avenue. 

August  23, 1 880,  Cypress  to  Alpine  avenue. 

October  1,  1883,  Tile  to  Reed. 

August  17,  1885,  Bronson  to  Crescent 
avenue. 

May  9,  1885,  Holland  to  Irving  place. 

November  23,  1885,  Summit  to  Ellsworth 
avenue. 

November  29,  1886,  Antoine  to  Sixth 
avenue;  Evergreen  to  Seventh  avenue;  Cot- 
trell  to  Eighth  avenue;  Adams  to  Ninth 
avenue;  Shelby  to  Tenth  avenue;  Putnam 
to  Eleventh  avenue;  Canton  to  Twelfth 
avenue. 

March  19,  1888,  Crab  Apple  Alley  to 
Brenner  Court. 

April  16,  1888,  Cemetery  to  North  East. 

Among  changes  of  street  names  not 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Ordinances  are  the 
following:  Stoe  to  Springfield  avenue;  Van 
Buren  to  Seventh;  Court  to  continuation  of 
Bowery;  Jackson  to  Valley;  Rose  to  con- 
tinuation of  Cherry. 


CHAPTER     LI. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


EARLY    TAVERNS. 

In  the  year  of  the  settlement  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  in  the  following  year,  were 
many  comers  and  goers,  chiefly  of  land 
lookers  and  persons  seeking  for  themselves 
homesteads  in  the  wilderness  of  the  West. 
There  being  no  hotels,  travelers  made  a 
tavern  of  the  pioneer  house  almost  before 
the  shingles  were  on,  and  even  of  the  pio- 
neer shanty  while  that  house  was  building. 
It  was  simply  a  private  family  residence,  but 
became  known  as  Guild's  Tavern.  The 
prominent  hotels  of  the  early  village  days 
were  the  Eagle,  the  Grand  River  Exchange 
(Bridge  Street  House),  the  National  (Mor- 
ton House),  and  the  Mansion  House  (Rath- 
bun). 

EAGLE    HOTEL. 

The  first  hotel  was  the  Eagle,  built  in 
1834  at  tne  corner  of  Waterloo  and  Louis** 
streets,  where  the  hotel  of  that  name  now 
stands.  It  was  begun  by  J.  S.  Potter  and 
finished  by  Louis  Campau.  William  H. 
Godfroy  was  its  first  landlord,  followed  in 
1836  by  Louis  Moran,  and  Canton  Smith  in 
1838.  Others  in  succession  were  J.  T.  Fin- 
ney in  1 841,  Heman  Leonard  and  Marston 
C.  Luce  about  1843-44,  Charles  Trompe, 
and  Gideon  Surprenantj  in  1849  D.  E. 
Fisher,  then  Mrs.  Fisher,  and  after  her 
William  R.  Barnard  in  1853.  In  1856, 
Washington  Heath;  in  1859,  J.  L.  Heath; 
in  1863,  George  C.  Evans,  and  then  till 
1 87 1,  A.  R.  Antisdel.  For  the  past  sixteen 
years  and  more  J.  K.  Johnston  has  been 
its  landlord.  The  original  story  and-a-half 
wood  house  was  built  upon  and  enlarged 
until  it  became  a  very  capacious  structure, 
and  it  was  always  a  popular  hostelry.  It 
was  burned  February  5,  1883,  and  the 
present  commodious  brick  building  has 
taken  its  place.  This  was  opened  Novem- 
ber 12,  1883,  with  a  banquet.      It  is  known 


far  and  wide  as  a  temperance  hotel  since 
Mr.  Johnston  became  proprietor. 

BRIDGE    STREET    HOUSE. 

>  In  1837  a  tavern  was  built  by  or  for  Charles 
*H.  Carroll  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Kent 
streets,  at  first  called  Kent  Hotel,  next 
Grand  River  Exchange,  and  about  nine 
years  later  the  name  was  changed  to  Bridge 
Street  House.  John  Thompson  was  the 
first  landlord;  next  Solomon  Withey;  in 
1 841,  Truman  H.  Lyon;  1842-43,  William 
A.  Tryon;  1845-47,  Joshua  Boyer;  1848, 
Dan  Moore;  1849,  Milton  Hyde.  Gottlieb 
Christ  then  leased  and  kept  it  until  Febru- 
ary 10,  1855,  when  the  old  wood  building 
was  burned,  after  which  he  purchased  the 
property  and  rebuilt  of  brick.  The  new 
building  was  opened  with  a  ball,  June  12, 
1857.  In  1863,  Frank  Boxheimer  was  its 
manager,  and  a  year  or  two  later  purchased 
the  property.  In  1864  it  was  kept  by  Ezra 
Whitney.  After  1865  Boxheimer  was  land- 
lord until  1872,  when  Bonney  &  Persons 
leased  and  kept  the  house  until  the  fall  of 
1876.  After  them  came  Boxheimer  again, 
who  died  in  1880;  and  then  John  Mohrhard. 
May  1,  1883,  the  property  was  purchased 
by  E.  P.  Fuller  for  $15,000.  Mohrhard  was 
succeeded  in  1884  by  John  B.  Brittain,  who 
conducted  it  until  the  spring  of  1888,  when 
Rice  &  Kelley  (Judson  E.  Rice  and  John 
Kelley)  became  the  lessees  and  landlords. 
From  the  first  small  frame  building  this 
hotel  has  grown  to  be  a  large  four-story 
block  fronting  two  busy  streets,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  principal  hotel  on  East 
Bridge  street.  The  original  was  a  two- 
story  structure  about  24  by  40  feet  on  the 
ground,  sidewise  to  the  street,  with  a  por- 
tico and  steps  along  the  front,  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  many  later  country  tav- 
erns. For  several  years  after  its  erection  it 
was  a  favorite  place  for  holding  elections, 
both  local  and  general. 
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NATIONAL MORTON    HOUSE. 

In  1835  Hiram  Hinsdill  erected  a  building 
for  a  hotel  on  the  corner  of  Monroe  and 
Ionia  streets.  It  was  purchased  by  Myron 
Hinsdill  and  by  him  opened  in  1836.  It 
was  at  first  called  Hinsdill' s  Hotel.  Three 
or  four  years  later  it  was  purchased  and 
named  "National  Hotel"  by  Canton  Smith, 
who  was  landlord  there  until  1850,  when  he 
leased  it  and  went  to  California.  Then  dur- 
ing three  or  four  years  its  landlords  were 
Cary  &  Collins,  Granger  &  Whittemore, 
Granger  &  Hall,  Granger  &  Mills,  and  T.  H. 
Rathbun.  After  them  Smith  resumed  pos- 
session, conducting  the  house  until  aboKj, 
1865,  when  James  A.  and  Israel  C.  Smith- 
became  managing  proprietors.  September 
27,  1 855,  while  occupied  by  Granger  &  Mills, 
the  original  house  was  burned,  but  was  soon 
replaced  by  a  new  one  of  wood,  four  stories 
high.  After  I.  C.  Smith,  John  T.  Barker, 
Mrs.  Barker  and  Campbell  &  Beach  were 
landlords,  the  latter  when  the  building  was 
again  burned,  September  20,  1872.  The 
original  hotel  was  a  neat  two- story  frame, 
with  ball-room  on  the  second  floor,  and  a 
tasty  veranda  or  portico  around  the  first 
story  on  each  of  the  two  fronts.  Opposite 
the  corner,  in  the  middle  of  Ionia  street, 
was  a  well  and  the  "town  pump."  For 
more  than  thirty  years  the  National  had 
been  the  leading  up-town  hotel.  After  the 
fire  of  1872  Israel  C.  Smith  and  George  B. 
Morton  became  proprietors,  and  rebuilt  upon 
the  site  a  fine  four- story  brick  block,  chang- 
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ing  the  name  to  Morton  House,  and 
renting  it  to  Pantlind  &  Lyon,  afterward 
Pantlind  &  Co.  (A.  V.  and  J.  Boyd  Pant- 
lind), who  are  still  (1890)  the  hotel  proprie- 
tors. In  September,  1884,  a  half  interest 
in  the  property  was  purchased  by  the  Aldrich 
estate  for  $50,000.  Under  its  present  own- 
ership the  block  has  been  considerably 
improved,  and  another  story  added. 

Early  residents  have  a  grateful  and  pleas- 
ant remembrance  of  Mrs.  Ann  Smith,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Angell,  wife  of  Canton 
Smith,  who  was  landlady  of  the  National 
Hotel  while  he  was  proprietor.  She  was  a 
most  excellent  lady,  who  took  a  kindly  and 
motherly  interest  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
suffering,  of  whom  not  a  few  were  inmates 
of  that  house  in  those  days.  She  was  a 
hostess  of  blessed  memory. 

RATHBUN    HOUSE. 

In  1834  Louis  Campau  built  a  dwelling 
house  west  of  Waterloo,  adjoining  Monroe 
street.  It  was  his  family  residence  till  1838. 
Afterward  it  was  leased  by  the  Misses  Bay- 
less  (sisters  of  Mrs.  George  Coggeshall),who 
kept  a  boarding  house  there.  A  little  later 
it  was  opened  as  a  hotel — the  Mansion  House 
— by  James  T.  Finney,  after  whom  came 
as  landlords,  Marston  C.  Luce  and  Truman 
H.  Lyon.  Then  in  succession  were  Charles 
Rathbun  (who  changed  the  name  to  Rathbun 
*House),  Hiram  Rathbun,  Dorsey  &  Thorn- 
ton, De  Witt  Shoemaker,  Julius  Granger, 
W.  P.  Mills,  and  Benjamin  Smith,  prior  to 
i860.  From  1 86 1  to  1866  it  was  run  by 
Truman  H.  Lyon,  Jr.  In  the  latter  year  it 
was  taken  by  Farnham  and  Charles  D. 
Lyon,  who  managed  it  but  a  short  time, 
when  T.  H.  Lyon,  Jr.,  resumed  possession 
and.retained  it  until  1870.  In  1872  it  went 
into  the  hands  of  A.  R.  Antisdel,  who 
remained  its  landlord  until  November  12, 
1885,  when  the  house  was  closed,  the  place 
aving  been  sold,  and  the  ground  became 
the  site  of  the  Widdicomb  Block.  At  first 
it  was  a  story  and  a  half  structure  on  the 
corner,  fronting  Monroe  street,  about  20  by 
30  feet  in  size,  to  which  wooden  additions 
were  made  on  both  streets  and  on  top,  until 
finally  it  was  a  four-story  building.  In  1846 
a  wing  was  added  on  the  Waterloo  street 
side,  of  stone,  four  stories  high  in  which 
were  placed  the  dining  room,  and  on  the 
upper  floor  a  hall  or  ball  room.  The  latter 
for  some  years  was  frequently  used  for  lee- 
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tures,  concerts,  and  as  a  theater  hall  by  the 
earliest  organized  traveling  theatrical  com- 
panies giving  regular  performances  here. 
The  massive  building  now  on  that  spot,  in 
its  strong  contrast  with  the  pioneer  house 
and  its  rough  stone  cellar,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  growth  of  Grand  Rapids 
in  the  years  from  1834  to  1888.  Charles 
Rathbun  erected  the  stone  addition  above 
mentioned.  He  was  landlord  in  person 
about  seven  years,  from  1844,  and  owned 
and  leased  it  afterward  until  1871.  Lansing 
K.  Rathbun,  son  of  Charles,  was  with  his 
father  at  the  hotel,  and  about  1851  retired 
to  Paris  township,  where  he  has  since  lived, 
a  successful  farmer. 

MICHIGAN    HOUSE. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  give  a  de- 
scription in  detail  of  all  the  numerous  hotels 
or  taverns  of  the  earlier  days.  The  four 
already  described  are  prominent  not  only  on 
account  of  priority  but  of  their  long  life  and 
identification  with  the  history  of  the  city  up 
to  the  present  day.  Yet  a  considerable 
number  of  the  minor  stopping  places  for  the 
traveler  and  wayfarer  are  worthy  of  mention. 
A  small  wooden  building  on  the  corner  of 
Waterloo  and  Louis  streets  where  the  Mich- 
igan House  now  stands,  was  the  Michigan 
House  of  early  days.  It  was  built  by 
Charles  Trompe,  who  opened  it  in  the  fall 
of  1848,  and  in  1850  was  succeeded  by  John 
W.  Robbins,  and  after  him  E.  C.  Saunders 
and  Ezekiel  Welch..  In  1854  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Jacob  Nagele,  who  has  since 
been  its  owner,  and  who  built  the  three- 
story  brick  block  now  on  that  corner. 
Frank  T.  Warrell  is  the  present  proprietor. 

OTHER  INNS,  EARLY  AND  LATE. 

In  the  village  and  early  city  days  there 
were  a  number  of  small  wooden  taverns  in 
and  about  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
doing  only  a  moderate  but  most  of  them  a 
living  business,  in  the  entertainment  of 
farmers  and  their  horse  and  ox  teams.  One 
of  these  was  a  little  building  known  at  dif- 
ferent times  as  the  Farmers'  Home,  the 
Bender  Hotel  and  the  Courtright  Tavern, 
situated  a  short  distance  north  of  Erie 
street,  about  where  now  is  the  location  of 
103  Canal  street.  Its  lodging  accommoda- 
tions were  meager,  but  it  had  a  small  barn 
and  sheds  at  the  rear,  next  the  canal  where 
teams  were   fed,  and  the  table  was  usually 


sumptuously  loaded  with  plain,  good  and 
substantial  food,  and  home-made  pastry  for 
hungry  customers.  Among  its  landlords 
were  A.  Bender,  Aaron  Courtright,  and 
John  M.  Balcom.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
February  27,  1857. 

Another  village  tavern  was  located  between 
Waterloo  street  and  the  river  near  Ferry 
street,  called  the  Exchange.  It  was  used 
as  a  public  house  until  about  1859.  Asa 
Pratt  was  landlord  for  several  years  there. 
Another,  a  little  south  of  Erie,  on  Canal 
street,  was  called  the  Franklin  House.  It 
was  kept  in  1859  by  P.  K.  Smith. 

About  1848,  was  erected  by  A.  W.  Almy, 
the  building  since  known  as  the  Arnold 
House,  at  86  West  Bridge  street.  He 
traded  it  for  a  farm.  It  is  still  a  tavern, 
and  among  its  landlords  have  been  Frank 
Arnold,  John  Wallich,  Joseph  Herrmann, 
Mary  J.  Beal,  and  Frank  S.  Damskey,  the 
present  proprietor. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  1852,  on 
Court  street,  a  little  south  of  Bridge,  was 
built  the  American,  named  later  the  Plant- 
ers' House,  occupied  for  some  years  by 
Isaac  Turner,  and  still  carried  on  as  a 
hotel. 

At  164  West  Bridge  street  the  Watson 
House  was  built  in  1858  by  John  Watson. 

The  Barnard  House,  west  side  of  Water- 
loo, near  Fulton  street,  was  opened  in  1855 
by  William  R.  Barnard.  Present  proprie- 
tor, Stella  S.  Nellis. 

The  Ohio  House  at  182  Canal  was  started 
as  early  as  1858  by  Valentine  Richter,  and 
by  him  conducted  during  his  life,  about 
twenty  years.  It  afterward  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Frederick  Brogger,  who  has  since 
been  its  landlord. 

The  Taylor  House  at  the  corner  of  Cold- 
brook  and  Taylor  streets,  was  built  about 
1857  by  Charles  W.  Taylor.  It  was  oper- 
ated many  years  as  a  hotel  and  boarding 
house,  and  then  for  other  business  uses. 

A  frame  building  erected  in  1836,  at  the 
corner  of  Canal  street  and  Crescent  avenue, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Grinnell  Block, 
was  remodeled  in  1854  and  converted  into 
a  hotel — three  stories  high,  100  feet  on 
Canal  street  and  94  feet  deep.  It  was 
opened  in  February,  1855,  as  the  Western 
Hotel,  by  John  W.  Squier  and  Charles  P. 
Babcock,  the  latter  being  the  landlord.  In 
1857  Enos  Merrill  was  landlord,  and  after- 
ward   George    C.    Evans,   the    name    being 
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changed  to  Bronson  House.  In  1863  it 
was  kept  by  E.  J.  Herrick.  Afterward  it 
was  taken  by  Aaron  Courtright,  who  man- 
aged it  until  it  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire 
in  May,  1871,  and  the  use  of  that  site  for 
hotel  purposes  ended. 

There  were  but  few  others  of  this  class  of 
public  houses  here  during  the  thirty  years 
following  the  settlement.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions,  frequent  changes  of  pro- 
prietorship form  a  noticeable  feature  of  their 
history.  The  later  ones  have  become  so 
numerous  as  to  almost  lose  their  individu- 
ality among  the  hundreds  of  business  houses 
in  the  fast-growing  city.  Prominent  among 
those  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  Sweet's 
Hotel,  which  was  built  in  1868  and  opened 
by  Lawrence  &  French  in  1869.  They  were 
succeeded  in  March,  1870,  by  T.  Hawley 
Lyon.  The  block  was  lifted  four  feet  in 
1874  to  the  grade  of  the  street.  Lyon  con- 
tinued landlord  of  the  hotel  till  1878,  when 
it  was  taken  by  T.  F.  Pickering,  and  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  in  1882  by  N.  C.  John- 
son, still  its  manager,  widely  known  and 
popular.  The  building  and  property  are 
owned  by  Martin  L.  Sweet. 

A  tavern  called  the  Union  Hotel  was  built 
by  William  H.  Stewart  in  i860,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Lyon  and  Kent  streets,  which  was 
burned  in  January,  1864.  In  its  place  was 
built  the  Phoenix  Block,  with  the  Commer- 
cial Hotel,  which  was  kept  up  a  dozen  years. 
In  the  wood  building  Orin  Plumley  was  land- 
lord. In  the  brick  Elliott  Covell,  W.  F. 
Parrish  and  others.  It  is  now  Livingston's 
Hotel. 

The  Clarendon  Hotel,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Bridge  and  Canal  streets,  was 
opened  as  the  Rasch  Hotel,  in  1878.  Ed- 
ward Killean  became  proprietor  in  1880  and 
renamed  it.  This  is  a  neat  four-story  brick 
structure  fronting  154  feet  on  Canal  and 
about  85  feet  on  Bridge  street,  roomy,  well 
ventilated  and  popular. 

The  Sherman  House,  corner  of  Leonard 
street  and  Plainfield  avenue,  was  from  about 
1864  for  upward  of  twenty  years  a  promin- 
ent hotel  in  that  part  of  the  town,  kept  by 
Fred.  Saunders.  It  was  destroyed  about 
five  years  ago  by  fire. 

The  Occidental,  later  the  Parnell  House, 
Patrick  Finn,  proprietor,  has  been  running 
some  ten  years,  at  44  Plainfield  avenue,  by 
the  depot. 

Among  others  of  recent  years,  have  been 


the  Hotel  Weber,  142  Canal,  and  the  Kala- 
mazoo House,  corner  of  Division  and  Oakes. 
The  Sinclair  House,  125  and  127  Canal,  has 
changed  landlords  several  times  in  fifteen 
years;  J.  B.  Brittain,  present  proprietor;  is 
under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Brittain. 
There  have  been,  also,  several  taverns  in 
wood  buildings  near  the  Union  Depot. 

The  Baldwin  House,  west  side  of  Plain- 
field  avenue,  and  south  of  East  Leonard 
street  is  a  capacious  wood  structure,  which 
for  half  a  dozen  years  has  had  brisk  busi- 
ness; Fred.  Saunders,   proprietor. 

There  are  now  some  forty  or  more  hotels, 
of  all  classes  in  the  city.  The  larger  ones, 
in  appearance  and  furnishing,  compare 
favorable  with  those  of  cities  having  twice 
the  population  of  Grand  Rapids.  They 
have  acquired  a  national  reputation  for 
hospitality  in  entertaining  large  conventions 
and  great  numbers  of  people.  The  Morton, 
Sweet's,  Eagle,  Bridge  Street,  Clarendon, 
Derby,  Michigan,  and  New  Rathbun,  among 
leading  public  hotels,  and  the  Livingston, 
Brunswick,  Vendome,  Warwick,  Park  Place 
.  and  Irving,  of  the  family  hotels,  have  room 
and  facilities  for  the  care  of  about  3,000 
guests  and  patrons.  Many  others  are  popu- 
lar with  the  traveling  public. 

LIVERY. 

In  1847  Henry  Potts  kept  a  few  horses 
for  hire,  at  a  little  barn  just  below  the  Eagle 
Hotel.  To  this  place  he  had  moved  from 
the  north  side  of  Fountain  street,  near 
Ottawa,  where  he  began  the  business  some 
years  earlier.  His  livery  outfit  was  small, 
cheap  and  plain,  with  no  costly  carriages, 
but  seemed  sufficient  for  the  time. 

In  1848  Joseph  J.  Baxter  built  a  small 
livery  barn  just  north  of  the  stables  of  the 
old  National  Hotel,  where  he  carried  on  the 
livery  business  during  several  years. 

In  1850  George  C.  Evans  erected  a  barn 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fountain  and 
Ionia  streets.  It  was  quite  large,  and  so 
well  stocked  with  fine  horses,  and  finer  car- 
riages than  had  previously  been  plenty,  that 
the  enterprise  seemed  to  the  villagers  as  a 
rash  and  extravagant  venture.  This  build- 
ing, considerably  enlarged,  remains  there 
and  has  been  used  ever  since  in  the  same 
business.  In  1859  W.  R.  Cady  and  H.  P. 
Yale  were  its  proprietors,  and  in  1867  and 
many  years  thereafter,  James  M.  Kennedy. 
Its  proprietors  in  1889  were  Gill  &  Greenley. 
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In  1850  Andrew  J.  Wheelock  had  a  small 
livery  stable  on  Ionia  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  site  of  the  Morton  House,  and  during 
all  the  years  since  in  that  immediate  vicinity 
have  been  from  one  to  three  livery,  hack  or 
sale  stables. 

Winthrop  R.  Cady,  the  pioneer  here  in 
hack  running,  during  some  thirty  years  after 
1 85 1,  conducted  a  brisk  livery  business,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  near  the  junction 
of  Ottawa  and  Louis  streets.  He  also  car- 
ried on  considerable  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
horses. 

Among  others  in  the  livery  business  be- 
tween 1850  and  1870  were  E.  H.  Cady, 
Duncan  Stocking,  N.  H.  Cady,  S.  S.  Ball, 
Leonard  Covell,  Rathbun  &  Moore,  A.Gage, 
Todd  &  Boorhem,  and  Watson  &  Klys. 
During  ten  years  or  more  of  that  period 
there  were  two  or  three  stables  on  the  west 
side  of  Canal  street  between  Huron  and 
Bridge.  Some  later  livery  keepers  have  been 
Calvin  L.  Ives,  Kent  street,  1874;  Klys  & 
Shaw,  corner  of  West  Bridge  and  Broad- 
way, 1874;  George  W.  Granger,  corner  of 
Waterloo  and  Louis,  1874;  E.  A.  &  G.  S. 
Ward,  Louis  street,  1878;  John  Klys,  West 
Bridge  street,  1878. 

Some  of  the  prominent  livery  barns  and 
boarding  and  sale  stables  in  1888,  are  those 
of  A.  N.  Albee,  9  Crescent  avenue;  Gill  & 
Greenley,  corner  of  Fountain  and  Ionia; 
C.  E.  Hodges,  42  Louis;  G.  V.  French,  62 
North  Ionia;  H.  N.  Pulver,  64  North  Ionia; 
A.  M.  Rathbun,  corner  of  Wealthy  avenue 
and  Lagrave  street;  E.  M.  Vincent,  107 
Kent;  C.  B.  Pierce,  89  West  Bridge;  Owash- 
tanong,  corner  of  Spring  and  Fulton,  J.  L. 
Lee,  proprietor. 

Andrew  Tabor  has  conducted  a  hack  and 
baggage  line  several  years,  at  66  North  Iona 
street.  A  large  proportion  of  the  hack 
business  of  the  city  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
smaller  way  by  parties  running  one  or  more 
carriages  each. 

James  P.  Moran  in  1850  bought  a  livery 
barn  very  near  the  spot  where  was  kept  the 
earliest  one  in  the  village,  which  he  operated 
for  some  years.  He  is  now  in  the  business 
(1889)  at  65  and  67  Kent  street. 

HACK    AND    OMNIBUS TRANSFER. 

Until  the  advent  of  railroads  the  hack  and 
omnibus  business  as  a  specialty  was  very 
light.  The  leading  hotels  upon  their  own 
account  ran  open  carriages  free  to  meet  the 


river  boats.  In  1859  Sidney  S.  Ball,  with 
N.  H.  Cady,  had  a  hack  and  omnibus  barn 
at  the  corner  of  Waterloo  and  Louis  streets, 
with  a  stock  of  fine  covered  carriages. "  Mr. 
Ball  has  followed  this  business  for  thirty 
years;  after  1864  at  70  North  Waterloo 
street,  and  since  1884  at  15-17  North  Water- 
loo. Since  1881  Charles  M.  Watters  has 
been  associated  with  him  in  operating  a 
hack,  omnibus  and  baggage  line,  and  in 
1886  they  organized  the  Ball  &  Watters 
Transfer  Company,  of  which  Watters  is 
President  and  Ball  is  Secretary  and  Treas- 


SIDNEY  S.  BALL,  a  stirring,  active 
and  busy  citizen  of  Grand  Rapids  during 
the  past  thirty  years  and  more,  was  born  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1827.  His 
early  educational  advantages  were  meager; 
but  in  the  common  schools  he  managed  to 
acquire  sufficient  rudimental  culture  to  serve 
him  in  the  business  transactions  of  life,  and 
he  also  had  youthful  experience  at  work 
and  learned  useful  lessons  of  self-reliance 
and  energetic  endeavor.  Before  coming  to 
Grand  Rapids,  after  coming  to  the  years  of 
manhood,  his  occupation  was  chiefly  that 
of  railroad  and  canal  contractor.  On  com- 
ing west,  he  arrived  in  this  city  January  21, 
1856,  and  from  that  time  for  some  four 
years,  followed  steamboating,  and  was  then 
agent  for  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road Company  about  two  and  a  half  years. 
Meantime,  he  had  begun  to  make  invest- 
ments in  horses  and  carriages  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public;  in  1857-58  brought 
to  this  town  some  of  the  first  covered  omni- 
buses that  were  run  here,  and  since  that 
time  has  followed  the  livery,  omnibus  and 
hack  business  continuously  and  with  a 
marked  degree  of  success.  For  an  omnibus 
barn  he  erected  the  brick  building  on  Water- 
loo street  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel,  after- 
ward for  many  years  occupied  for  theatrical 
uses  and  known  as  Smith's  Opera  House. 
In  1882  he  associated  with  himself  Charles 
M.  Watters  as  a  partner,  and  in  1886  they 
organized  the  Ball  &  Watters  Transfer  Com- 
pany, and  Omnibus,  Hack  and  Baggage 
line,  of  which  Mr.  Ball  has  been  and  still  is 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  In  1885  the 
establishment  was  removed  to  the  other 
side  of  Waterloo  street,  just  above  the 
Barnard  House,  its  present  location.  From 
the  first  Mr.  Ball  has  done  a  lively  business 
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and  has  probably  carried  in  and  through 
and  about  the  city  more  people  and  more 
baggage  than  any  other  person;  always 
equipped  with  the  best  of  carriages  and  of 
horses  adapted  to  that  business.  Mr.  Ball 
married,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1848,  Amanda  N.  Wood,  who  died 
in  this  city  July  4,  1871.  January  24,  1872, 
he  married  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Gray,  his  present 
wife,  at  Grand  Rapids.  Naturally  quiet 
and  unostentatious,  Mr.  Ball  has  never 
sought  official  position,  nor  been  active  in 
politics.  He  is  essentially  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, to  which  he  gives  strict  personal 
attention.  As  a  man  and  citizen  he  enjoys 
universal  respect,  and  the  public  confidence 
in  his  trustworthiness.  His  share  of  the 
building  up  of  Grand  Rapids  to  its  present 
stature  and  robustness  is  one  upon  which 
he  may  look  back  with  no  small  degree  of 
pleasure.  The  artificers  of  a  lively,  attract- 
ive town,  are  the  workers,  not  the  drones 
of  the  community. 

SOCIAL. 

The  pioneers  of  this  valley  were  volunteers 
in  the  army  of  occupation  and  progress.  All 
men  are  selfish,  in  some  degree,  yet  they 
were  as  near  to  being  unselfish  as  in  nature 
man  can  be.  The  women  and  children  were 
packed  into  the  rude  wagon,  with  the  ax 
and  the  hoe  and  the  hammer,  a  little  bed- 
ding, some  clothes,  a  spinning  wheel,  the 
tin  oven  and  a  few  other  domestic  utensils, 
and  rode  joltingly  over  the  rough  places,  or 
more  slowly  through  the  miry  ones;  the  men 
and  the  dog  walked,  while  the  patient  team 
drew  the  load.  Many  think  and  speak  of 
the  early  times  as  hard  times — so  they  were 
in  some  sense;  times  of  hard  work,  and  fre- 
quently of  sickness  and  of  other  hardships 
not  now  known.  But  they  were  also  times 
of  many  social  pleasures  that  were  enjoyed 
with  great  relish,  and  a  measure  of  cheer- 
fulness and  content  not  exceeded  in  the 
present  day.  They  were  free  from  many 
of  the  ills  and  annoyances  and  fashionable 
labors  that  vex  modern  communities.  There 
were  few  or  no  class  distinctions.  All  were 
neighborly,  and  they  helped  one  another. 
They  endured  much  toil  and  privation;  but 
withal  enjoyed  many  and  various  ways  of 
rest  and  relaxation.  A  social  gathering  in 
the  roughest  of  log  houses  or  the  plainest 
of  board  shanties  was  a  genuine  feast  of 
good  will  and    good   cheer.      The   raising, 


logging,  husking,  harvesting  and  quilting 
bees  and  the  evening  frolics  and  games 
were  alike  genuine  jollities,  giving  zest  to 
labor  and  driving  dull  care  away.  What  if 
sometimes  they  lived  on  plain  and  scant 
fare  and  dressed  in  homespun  garb?  What 
if  they  came  from  various  countries  and 
conditions?  Here  they  were  neighbors  and 
friends,  ready  with  a  true  fellow-feeling  to 
sympathize  with  each  other  in  all  the 
phases  of  socialty  and  open-hearted  human- 
ity. And  they  had  numerous  resources  for 
amusement  and  recreation. 

At  first  and  for  many  years  there  was 
little  need  of  public  halls  as  places  for  social 
entertainment.  The  original  cabins,  whether 
made  of  logs,  slabs  or  boards,  and  the  bet- 
ter though  yet  cheap  and  modest  residences 
which  succeeded  them,  in  the  village  and  in 
the  country  about,  were  cozy  meeting  places 
for  little  neighborhood  parties,  and  not  infre- 
quently for  dancing,  games,  or  other  social 
pastimes,  were  filled  to  overflowing.  Some 
of  the  very  early  houses  were  of  logs,  roofed 
with  marsh  grass,  or  straw,  or  bark,  or  slabs, 
or  rough  boards;  had  doors  on  wooden 
hinges,  with  wooden  latches;  windows  of 
but.  two  six-light,  seven- by-nine  sash,  and 
the  glass  fastened  with  little  three-cornered 
bits  of  tin  or  with  small  pegs  or  tacks;  but 
even  in  such  a  building,  sixteen  by  twenty- 
two  feet,  before  a  cheerful,  open  fire-place, 
was  room  for  a  French  four,  an  eight-hand 
reel,  or  half  a  dozen  couples  in  Money- musk, 
while  as  many  onlookers  sat  or  stood  by  the 
walls.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  the  more  formal, 
elaborate,  conventional  and  genteel  "recep- 
tions" of  our  modern  life  are  enjoyed  with 
more  real,  unaffected  pleasure  than  were 
those  plays  and  "breakdowns"  of  the  early 
days.  A  ride  out  of  town  six,  eight  or  ten 
miles,  in  a  lumber  wagon  rigged  with  rough 
board  seats,  or  in  winter  a  sleigh  in  which 
the  parties  were  snugly  packed,  was  often 
a  jolly  frolic;  and  if  after  a  "dance  all  night 
till  broad  daylight"  the  load  could  be  dex- 
terously tipped  over,  the  merriment  was 
only  so  much  the  greater.  The  spirit  of 
play  rounded  the  rough  edges  of  many  a 
hard  day's  work.  When  the  young  man 
finished  his  task  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
his  face  betrayed  his  anticipation  of  accom- 
panying his  favorite  girl  in  the  pleasures  of 
an  evening  party  somewhere  in  the  settle- 
ment. It  was  not  all  dancing;  often  some 
other  sport  opened  the  entertainment,  and 
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usually  all  in  the  house  participated  in  the 
amusements — "children  of  larger  growth" 
as  well  as  the  stalwart  young  men  and  the 
blithesome  maidens.  Few  or  none  were  too 
dignified  for  that.  They  had  no  stock  on 
hand  of  quadrille  bands  and  string  orches- 
tras, but  seldom  were  they  without  a  fiddler 
— not  a  "violinist,"  but  an  all-alive  fiddler, 
whose  head  and  shoulders  and  heels  would 
mark  time  with  the  cadences  of  the  fiddle 
and  the  bow.  Sometimes  the  boys  would 
pay  him  two  shillings  each,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  number  present  or  the  con- 
dition of  their  finances. 

The  fiddler  was  perched  in  one  corner, 
perhaps  adjacent  to  the  big  fire-place,  or  in 
the  doorway  between  two  rooms,  if  in  a 
double  log  house.  The  entertainment  would 
begin  with  a  march  to  some  such  refrain  as 

"We're  marching  onward  to  Quebec," 

the  company  promenading  by  couples  about 
the  room.  Some  one  would  be  placed 
within  the  circle,  whose  duty  it  was  to  choose 
a  partner  from  the  promenaders.  Then 
there  was  the  forfeit  of  a  kiss  and  another 
must  take  his  place.  And  the  play  was  so 
timed  as  to  give  each  a  kiss  before  a  change 
was  made  in  the  programme.  There  was 
the  "grab"  play,  when  at  the  word  each  one 
would  grab  for  some  other's  partner,  some- 
times creating  much  mirthful  confusion;  or 
"hurl- burly,"  in  which  each  would  attempt 
to  do  something  according  to  instructions 
that  had  been  given  in  a  whisper,  and  with 
collisions  or  tumbling  over  each  other  the 
scene  would  be  one  of  "confusion  more  con- 
founded." Men  and  matrons  of  sixty  years 
or  over  will  remember  numerous  ludicrous  in- 
cidents connected  with  those  harmless  plays 
which  now  seem  so  silly  and  frivolous.  But 
the  winding  up,  with  dancing,  as  men  and 
maidens  of  those  days  did  and  could  dance 
— even  now  something  more  than  the  mere 
remembrance  of  it  is  demonstrated  when- 
ever the  Old  Residents  have  a  reunion 
party  or  picnic.  There  is  probably  no 
keener  nor  more  satisfying  enjoyment  in  the 
modern  promenade,  or  quadrille,  or  waltz, 
than  was  theirs  when  Robert  Barr  called. 
"Down  the  outside!"  in  the  Opera  Reel; 
when  John  Bemis  prompted,  "Swing  once 
and  a  half  round  !  "  and  "Forward  six!  "  in 
the  Money-musk,  or  when  Chester  Tur 
ner,  or  Fidius  Stocking,  or  John  Powell, 
sang  out,  "All  hands  round!"   or  "Grand 


right  and  left!  "  The  olden  times  are  gone, 
but  many  gray-headed  men  and  women  love 
to  look  back  upon  the  hours  when  "Old  Zip 
Coon"  or  "Molly  put  the  kettle  on"  gave  the 
key-note  and  inspiration  to  their  recreations, 
as  among  the  happiest  in  their  lives. 

In  calicoes  and  kerseys  clad, 

What  cared  they  for  silks  and  laces? 

In  friendship's  ties  they  all  were  glad — 
They  had  stout  hearts  and  smiling  faces. 

THEATERS ASSEMBLY    HALLS. 

Some  of  the  early  efforts  in  the  way  of 
theatrical  playing  were  made  at  school 
exhibitions.  About  1838  a  term  of  school 
in  the  house  on  the  Baptist  mission  ground 
was  closed  in  that  manner,  and  the  village 
youngsters  vied  with  each  other  in  endeav- 
oring to  make  it  as  good  as  a  genuine 
theater.  What  the  play  was,  is  not  recorded. 
They  built  a  platform  outside  the  building 
for  a  stage  entrance,  and  with  sheets  and 
shawls  managed  to  make  a  drop  curtain  for 
the  stage.  Probably  without  suspecting 
that  it  was  the  fashionable  way,  the  actors 
were  slow  in  the  opening,  and  the  boys  in 
the  audience  began  to  whistle  and  stamp 
and  hiss;  when  John  W.  Peirce  parted  the 
curtains  and  put  his  head  far  enough  through 
to  say,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  be 
patient;  we  will  soon  begin;  we  are  fixing 
up  a  woman;"  whereat  there  was  a  thunder- 
ing outburst  of  applause.  The  "woman" 
was  Aaron  B.  Turner,  then  a  slim,  beard- 
less boy  of  sixteen  years.  He  says  it  was 
his  first  and  last  appearance  as  an  actress  or 
actor  "on  any  stage;"  yet  he  has  acted  a 
very  creditable  part  since  as  a  citizen  and  in 
public  life. 

The  earliest  place  of  regular  resort  in 
Grand  Rapids  for  concerts,  dancing  parties, 
minstrel  shows  and  other  public  social 
gatherings  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  long  known  as  the  Old  Yellow 
Warehouse,  erected  in  1834,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  some  four  hundred  feet 
below  the  Eagle  Hotel.  Following  that, 
within  a  few  years,  were  popular  entertain- 
ment rooms  in  two  or  three  other  buildings 
in  that  vicinity.  The  first  prestidigitator  or 
sleight  of  hand  performer  who  came  this 
way  gave  an  exhibition  in  the  Yellow  Ware- 
house, and  the  building  was  packed  full.  In 
one  part  of  his  performance  he  lifted  War- 
ren Mills'  hat  from  his  head,  and  nearly  a 
peck  of   potatoes  rolled  over  that   gentle- 
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man's  shoulders  to  the  floor.  Then  amid 
the  cheering  and  stamping  of  feet  came  a 
crackling  of  timbers,  and  the  floor  began  to 
settle.  This  caused  a  stampede  for  exit, 
and  those  in  the  audience  tumbled  over 
each  other  in  their  haste  to  get  down  stairs. 
Fortunately  the  sills  settled  but  two  or  three 
inches  and  were  on  solid  blocking.  No  one 
was  seriously  hurt. 

The  ball  room  of  the  old  National  Hotel, 
built  in  1836,  was  a  hall  of  fair  dimensions 
for  those  days  and  was  much  used  for  a 
variety  of  social  purposes,  including  dan- 
cing parties,  during  the  next  fifteen  years. 

In  1844,  the  Irving  Hall  was  opened, 
and  became  a  popular  place  for  public 
assemblages  of  various  kinds,  and  as  a  lec- 
ture room.  It  was  also  occupied  for  a  time 
as  a  lodge  room  by  two  or  three  secret 
societies.  At  that  time  also  were  built  the 
Commercial  Block  and  the  Faneuil  Hall 
Block,  each  of  which  had  a  room  large 
enough  for  similar  uses.  That  in  Com- 
mercial Block  was  afterward  fitted  up  for  a 
Masonic  Hall  and  used  as  such  for  a  long 
time.  The  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Good 
Templars  also  occupied  it.  In  Faneuil 
Hall  the  Mechanics'  Mutual  Protection  held 
its  sessions  when  organized. 

In  1849  a  three-story  wooden  building  was 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  Canal  street, 
about  midway-  between  Lyon  street  and 
Crescent  avenue,  in  which  was  fitted  up  a 
hall  about  25  by  80  feet  in  size.  It  was 
christened  Sons  of  Temperance  Hall,  and 
afterward  called  Public  Hall.  The  building 
was  burned  about  ten  years  later. 

John  W..  Peirce,  about  1853,  built  over 
his  store  on  Canal  street,  opposite  the  foot 
of  Crescent  avenue,  a  cosy  room,  suitable 
and  considerably  used  for  public  meetings, 
lectures,  theatrical  performances  and  dan- 
cing parties,  which  he  named  Concert  Hall. 
Across  Erie  street  on  the  opposite  corner, 
two  years  later,  was  Collins  Hall,  afterward 
called  Empire  Hall,  in  the  fourth  story  of  a 
large  brick  block.  This  was  a  larger  room 
than  any  of  the  kind  that  had  preceded  it 
(40  by  70  feet),  and  became  popular  with 
the  public  and  with  traveling  theater  com- 
panies. 

In  the  stone  part  of  the  old  Rathbun 
House,  facing  Waterloo  street,  was  a  com- 
fortable little  hall,  much  used  by  lovers  of 


the  quadrille,  and  which  was  fitted  up  and 
used    some    weeks   by   the    first    regularly 
organized  theatrical  troupe  that  came  this    I 
way — that  of  Langrishe  &  Atwater,  in  Sep-     . 
tember,  1852.     There  was  also  a  neat  little    ( 
hall  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bridge  Street    ^ 
House,   much  used  by  the  earlier  German 
immigrants  for  their  convivial  and  musical 
entertainments. 

The  first  hall  suitable  in  size  for  gather- 
ings of  a  thousand  or  more  people  was  in 
Luce's  block,  corner  of  Monroe  and  Ottawa 
streets,  erected  in  1856.  It  was  provided 
with  an  outfit  of  movable  raised  seats;  also 
a  stage  and  theatrical  curtains  and  drops  at 
the  further  end.  Afterward  something  was 
added  to  its  capacity  by  the  construction  of 
a  gallery  around  three  sides.  This  was  a 
popular  resort  for  a  great  variety  of  public 
entertainments,  where  large  numbers  were 
in  attendance,  including  political  and  re- 
ligious meetings  and  conventions,  public 
lectures,  theatrical  performances,  bazaars, 
and  balls,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Ransom  C.  Luce  has  been  a  prominently 
known  resident  of  Grand  Rapids  fifty  years. 
He  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  Marston  C. 
and  Rebecca  W.  Luce.  He  was  born  in 
Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1822. 
The  family  came  here  in  1839.  In  1846  he 
began  trade  as  a  groceryman  in  a  small 
wood  building  on  the  north  side  of  Monroe 
nearly  opposite  Waterloo  street,  and  con- 
tinued in  business  there  some  sixteen  years, 
when,  in  1863,  he  built  at  that  place  a  three- 
story  brick  block.  In  1856  he  erected  the 
first  four-story  brick  block  on  Monroe  street, 
at  the  west  corner  of  Ottawa,  ever  since 
known  as  Luce's  Block.  Mr.  Luce  has 
been  an  incessantly  busy  man,  financially 
successful,  is  counted  among  the  wealthy 
citizens,  and  has  always  exhibited  much 
interest  and  public  spirit  in  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  city.  He  served  eleven  years 
as  Alderman  in  the  Common  Council,  and 
one  year  as  Supervisor  of  his  ward,  between 
1858  and  1870,  and  has  been  a  Cemetery 
Commissioner  most  of  the  time  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  is  a  citizen  whose  yes  or 
no  is.  always  positive  and  peremptory — a 
plain  man,  who  puts  on  no  airs  and  takes 
little  heed  of  the  changing  breezes  of  fashion, 
or  of  self-seeking  popularity. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  about  1847, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Penney  caused  a  building 
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to  be  erected  on  Bridge  street,  near  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  for  lecture-room  purposes. 
It  was  not  very  large,  but  convenient,  and 
used  many  years,  some  of  the  time  as  a 
court  room.  In  1853  a  house  built  for  a 
hotel  on  the  west  side  of  Court  street,  a 
little  south  of  Bridge,  was  finished  with  a 
commodious  hall  or  ball-room  in  the  upper 
part.  Lincoln  Hall,  built  in  1857  by  Alfred 
B.  and  Selden  E.  Turner,  was  in  a  brick 
block  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Scribner 
streets.  It  was  60  by  74  feet,  and  popular 
with  social  parties.  It  went  down  in  the 
great  fire  of  1875  which  swept  through 
Bridge  street.  The  upper  story  of  the 
West  Side  Union  School  House  (the  stone 
structure  built  in  1855)  was  for  some  years 
used  as  an  armory  hall  by  the  militia  men, 
and  a  room  for  public  assemblies. 

A  convenient  and  much  used  hall,  for 
many  years,  is  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Pearl  streets  in  the  Lovett  Block.  Among 
other  halls  of  the  past  twenty  years  have 
been  Leppig  Hall,  corner  of  Lyon  street 
and  Arcade;  Armory  Hall,  36^  North 
Ionia;  Arbeiter  Hall,  corner  of  Jefferson 
and  Chatham.  The  halls  of  the  Masons 
and  the  Odd  Fellows  in  the  Tower  Clock 
Block,  the  Widdicomb  Block,  and  near  the 
foot  of  Lyon  street,  are  finely  finished  for 
their  uses. 

At  present  nearly  every  nationality  repre- 
sented in  the  city  has  its  club  building, 
where  the  members,  their  wives,  families 
and  friends  hold  social  assemblies.  Among 
these  are  the  club  buildings  of  the  Arbeiter 
Verein,  on  Jefferson  street,  costing  $20,000; 
the  Turn  Verein,  also  on  Jefferson  street, 
costing  $7,000;  the  Germania,  costing  $9,- 
000;  the  Casino,  costing  $9,000;  Holland 
Society's  Hall,  $6,000;  Polish,  Danish  and 
Scandinavian  Halls,  costing  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000.  There  are  also  many  clubs,  organ- 
ized purely  for  social  purposes,  that  occupy 
apartments  of  no  mean  or  insignificant  pro- 
portions in  public  and  private  blocks  of  the 
city.  And  a  large  number  of  public  halls 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  are  constructed 
and  well  adapted  for  the  presentation  of 
theatricals,  operas,  concerts,  lectures,  and 
public  entertainments  generally. 

Germania  Hall,  at  26  North  Front  street, 
was  opened  October  27,  1886,  and  dedicated 
with  formal  ceremonies  and  a  musical  con- 
cert by  the  German  Benevolent  Association, 


a  Mutual  Benefit  society.      It  will  hold  an 
assembly  of  about  1,000  people. 

Metropolitan  Hall,  built  by  W.  T.  Pow- 
ers, at  57  Pearl  street,  has  been  in  much 
request  for  popular  gatherings,  and  for  dan- 
cing assemblies.  It  was  opened  December 
30,  1880,  the  dedicatory  performance  being 
a  children's  dress  carnival. 

hartman's  hall. 

An  assembly  room  not  excelled  by  any 
for  public  entertainment  in  the  State  is 
Hartman's  Hall  (C.  S.  Hartman,  owner 
and  manager),  corner  of  Ionia  and  Fountain 
streets.  It  was  opened  December  12,  1887. 
Its  cost,  including  heating  and  furnishing, 
was  about  $50,000.  It  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  three-stories  high,  88  by  132  feet  in 
dimensions,  and  has  a  large  gallery.  Its 
regular  concert  seats  number  2,300,  besides 
which  it  is  supplied  with  chairs  to  accom- 
modate a  convention  audience  of  over  4,000 
persons.  The  platform  is  without  scenery, 
25  by  45  feet.  The  hall  is  well  ventilated, 
and  acoustically  its  construction  is  excellent. 
It  has  all  needed  accessories  of  ante-rooms, 
ticket-office  and  check-rooms.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  is  a  lecture  room  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  500  or  more,  and  to  this  are 
attached  a  kitchen  and  a  full. set  of  ante- 
rooms. Hartman's  Hall  is  in  the  building 
called  the  Shepard  Block,  built  in  the  same 
year,  in  which  are  also  safe*  deposit  vaults 
and  several  stores,  offices  and  other  apart- 
ments. 

squier's  opera  house. 

Squier's  Opera  House  was  the  first  regu- 
larly appointed  theater  in  Grand  Rapids. 
It  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Canal  street, 
midway  between  Erie  and  Bridge.  It  was 
built  in  1859,  by  John  W.  Squier,  and  there- 
after, until  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872,  was 
almost  constantly  in  use  as  a  theater,  and 
for  lectures  and  public  exhibitions.  During 
that  time  it  was  the  only  appropriately 
seated,  furnished  and  equipped  theater,  and 
was  a  popular  place  of  resort. 

powers'  grand  opera  house. 

Powers'  Grand  Opera  House  was  built  by 
Wm.  T.  Powers  in  1873,  and  was  opened 
by  McVicker's  Theatrical  Company  May 
12,  1874.  This  was  the  first  fully  equipped 
modern  opera  house  erected  in  Western 
Michigan.      It    is    on    Pearl    street,    in    the 
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Arcade  Block,  a  five  story  brick  building 
which  together  with  the  opera  house  cost 
upward  of  $100,000.  The  opera  house  as 
originally  built  consisted  of  three  tiers,  the 
main  floor  being  one  story  above  the  ground, 
and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  about  1,300. 
In  1884  Mr.  Powers  enlarged  it  by  dropping 
the  lower  floor  to  the  ground  and  converting 
the  original  lower  floor  into  a  gallery,  thereby 
making  the  auditorium  to  consist  of  four  tiers, 
which  are  designated  parquette  and  par- 
quette  circle,  dress  circle,  balcony  and  gal- 
lery. Ample  ways  are  furnished  for  ingress 
and  egress,  by  a  main  hall  of  large  propor- 
tions on  each  floor  of  the  building,  so  that 
the  largest  audience  can  be  dispersed  in 
less  than  five  minutes'  time.      The  house  at 


T.  H.  Redmond,  was  opened  September  18, 
1882,  by  the  Madison  Square  Theater  Com- 
pany. The  interior  is  elaborately  and  richly 
finished  and  furnished.  In  style  and  in 
capacity  it  is  among  the  first  class  theaters  of 
the  country.  It  has  seatings  for  about  1,400 
people,  with  entrances  and  exits  sufficient 
for  the  rapid  clearing  of  the  house  in  case 
of  emergency.  The  stage  is  34  by  60  feet 
and  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  essential 
appliances.  The  seats  are  folding  opera 
chairs  of  the  best  styles.  There  are  eleven 
dressing  rooms  nicely  furnished,  the  light- 
ing is  electric,  and  the  heating  is  done  by 
steam.  It  has  a  stand  pipe  and  hose  ready 
for  use  in  case  of  fire.  Outwardly  the  build- 
ing is  an  imposing  structure,  60  feet  front, 
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the  time  the  enlargement  was  made  was 
thoroughly  refitted  and  seated  with  improved 
folding  chairs,  and  new  scenery,  drop  cur- 
tains and  stage  paraphernalia  were  provided, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $  10,000.  It  now  seats 
over  1,600  people.  The  auditorium  is  61 
by  66  feet  in  size.  The  stage  is  33  by  61 
feet,  with  scene  loft  60  feet  in  height,  and  is 
fully  equipped  with  pullies  and  tackle  suffi- 
cient to  handle  any  modern  drops  and  special 
scenery.  The  house  is  also  provided  with 
a  stand  pipe  and  hose  connected  with  the 
city  water  pipes  for  fire  protection.  It  is 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  both  gas 
and  incandescent  electric  lamps. 

REDMOND'S    GRAND    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Redmond's  Grand  Opera  House,  built  by 
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and  about  the  same  height,  and  its  archi- 
tecture is  tasty  and  attractive.  It  is  situated 
at  1 1 7-1 2 1  Canal  street. 

smith's  oper\  house. 
Wm.  B.  Smith  opened  Ball's  Adelphia 
Theater,  at  68  Waterloo  street,  October  25, 
1875,  and  closed  it  July  17,  1885.  That 
was  not  a  large  theater,  but  had  very  steady 
patronage.  April  25,  1885,  he  began  exca- 
vating at  62  Waterloo  street  for  Smith's 
Opera  House,  which  was  completed  and 
opened  September  7,  1885.  Its  cost  was 
$45,000.  The  building  is  55  by  132  feet  on 
the  ground.  The  lobby  and  front  offices  are 
paved  and  floored  with  English  tiling,  and 
lighted  with  electric  lights.  The  theater 
proper  is  lighted  with  gas  and  seated  with 
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Andrews  folding  chairs.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  heated  by  steam.  The  theater  is  situ- 
ated at  the  street  corner  and  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  stage  is  26  by  42  feet,  and  nicely 
equipped.  On  each  side  are  five  uphol- 
stered private  boxes.  The  flats  are  24  by  18 
feet.  Proscenium  arch  32  feet  high.  It 
has  six  commodious  dressing  rooms  and  a 
large  orchestra  room.  Seating  capacity — 
parquette  and  circle  500,  balcony  260,  gal- 
lery 500,  private  boxes  56;  total  1,316.  The 
stage  is  equipped  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments and  fitted  for  the  production  of  all 
classes  of  theatrical  plays.  The  building  is 
of    a    pleasing    style    of    architecture,    and, 


though  not  the  largest,  this  theater  is  among 
the  handsomest  in  the  country. 

Science  Hall,  59  and  61  Canal  street,  was 
erected  in  1883  and  opened  in  January,  1884. 
It  was  at  first  fitted  up  as  a  lecture  room 
and  for  small  assemblies,  by  an  association 
of  Spiritualists.  It  was  then  upon  the  sec- 
ond floor.  In  1886  it  was  remodeled  by 
taking  out  the  stores  beneath  and  settling  it 
to  the  lower  floor.  The  hall  was  recon- 
structed and  fitted- up  as  a  theater,  in  which 
shape  it  had  a  lively  run  of  business  for 
a  year  or  two,  under  the  name  of  Won- 
derland. It  has  since  been  rechristened 
Lyceum  Theater.  Seating  capacity,  about 
800. 


CHAPTER     LII. 


MILITARY— STATE    AND    LOCAL    MILITIA. 


The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
nearly  twenty  years,  before  white  men  set- 
tled in  this  valley.  The  only  inhabitants 
then  here  who  could  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  part  in  either  of  those  conflicts  were 
the  native  Indians,  and  they  on  the  side  of 
our  enemies  and  mainly  under  British 
direction.  There  was  a  slight  menace  of 
civil  war  in  the  dispute  with  Ohio  with 
reference  to  the  southern  boundary  of  this 
State,  two  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Grand  Rapids  began.  But  at  this  distance 
in  the  woods  that  amounted  to  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  war  of  words,  and 
those  not  very  acrimonious.  The  present 
inhabitants  here  are  not  a  warlike  people  to 
the  extent  of  being  aggressive  upon  slight 
provocation;  nevertheless  they  are  in  a  true 
sense  a  military  people,  jealous  of  their  own 
and  of  their  country's  rights,  alive  to  every 
patriotic  duty,  and  ready  to  take  arms  if 
need  be  in  defense  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
in  1846,  although  the  army  raised  for  its 
prosecution  was  not  large,  and  this  place  at 
that  time  was  but  a  mere  hamlet,  the  martial 
spirit  was  aroused,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber went  out  from  here  to  join  in  the  con- 
flict; a  portion  of  one  company  for  that 
service  being  raised  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Andrew  T.  McReynolds,  then  of  Detroit, 
in  1847  recruited  Company  K  of  the  Third 
U.  S.  Dragoons,  served  with  it  in  Mexico 
as  Captain,  winning  honorable  distinction, 
and  was  brevetted  Major.  Afterward,  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  Colonel 
of  the  First  New  York  (Lincoln)  Cavalry, 
serving  three  years.  He  was  born  in  Dun- 
gannon,  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  in  1808.  He  came  to  America 
in   1830,   to  Detroit  in  1833,  and   to  Grand 


Rapids  in  1859.  He  was  prominent  as  an 
organizer  and  as  an  officer  in  the  Territorial 
and  State  military  affairs;  and  has  served 
with  credit  and  honor  in  many  important 
civil  positions.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Detroit  in  1840,  and  that  has  been 
his  life  profession.  Since  the  close  of  the 
War  for  the  Union  he  has  been  continuously 
a  resident  of  Grand  Rapids;  is  widely 
known,  and  held  in  high  esteem,  a  vener- 
able citizen  now  upward  of  fourscore  years 
of  age. 

EARLY    CITIZEN    SOLDIERY. 

After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  the 
chief  local  incitement  to  military  ardor  for 
some  years  was  in  the  tenor  of  news  occa- 
sionally received  from  the  West,  of  conflicts 
with  the  border  savages.  Now  and  then 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  would 
obtain  some  enlistments  from  Grand  Rapids 
and  vicinity  for  frontier  service.  So  the 
military  spirit  did  not  wholly  die  out,  and 
besides,  the  people  were  fully  alive  to  the 
soundness  of  the  advice  given  by  Washing- 
ton, to  keep  ourselves  always  in  a  respectable 
posture  for  defense. 

July  12,  1855,  two  local  military  compan- 
ies were  organized  and  their  officers  elected. 
One  was  the  Grand  Rapids  Light  Guards — 
W.  L.  Coffinberry,  Captain;  F.  W.Worden, 
E.  T.  Nelson  and  A.  L.  Gage,  Lieutenants; 
M.  S.  Littlefield,  B.  B.  Church,  S.  S.  Porter 
and  G.  M.  McCray,  Sergeants.  The  other 
was  the  Grand  Rapids  Artillery,  a  west 
side  company — Lucius  Patterson,  Captain; 
Baker  Borden,  Wm.  K.  Wheeler  and  Alfred 
B.  Turner,  Lieutenants;  Silas  Hall,  Wilson 
Jones,  Gideon  Colton  and  Johann  Dart,  Ser- 
geants. The  first  named  of  these  companies 
was  shortly  after  reorganized,  with  Daniel 
McConnell  as  Captain,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Valley  City  Light  Guards,  and 
subsequently  further  shortened  to  Valley 
City  Guards.      In  1856  Mrs.  James  Lyman 
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started  a  movement  to  procure  a  banner  for 
this  company,  and  a  beautiful  silk  ensign 
Was  made  by  the  Misses  Ferguson,  the  pre- 
sentation of  which  to  the  company  was  an 
•event  of  considerable  public  interest  in  those 
rather  unmilitary  days.  Soon  afterward  the 
Ringgold  Light  Artillery  was  organized,  with 
Stephen  G.  Champlin  as  Captain.  About 
this  time,  the  three  companies  were  must- 
ered into  the  Fifty-first  Regiment  Uni- 
formed Michigan  Militia,  of  which  Daniel 
McConnell  was  Colonel;  Orville  C.  Hart- 
well,  Lieut.  Colonel;  S.  G.  Champlin  and 
Ammon  Wilson,  Majors;  Warren  P.  Mills, 
Paymaster;  D.  W.  Bliss,  Surgeon;  Robert 
M.  Collins,  Quartermaster;  Edward  S. 
Earle,  Judge  Advocate.  These  three  com- 
panies were  out  on  parade  for  review,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1858.  Another  company,  the  Grand 
Rapids  Rifles,  composed  mostly  of  German 
citizens,  was  organized  in  1859,  and  this  as 
well  as  the  Valley  City  Guards,  when  the 
war  with  the  South  broke  out,  went  with 
unbroken  ranks  into  the  Union  Army.  So 
much  for  military  matters  and  the  martial 
spirit  prevailing  in  Grand  Rapids  previous 
to  the  coming  on  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
in  1 86 1. 

The  secession  at  the  South  and  precipita- 
tion of  the  War  for  the  Union  was  to  the 
people  of  this  valley  like  a  peal  of  thunder 
from  a  clear  sky.  Almost  half  a  century 
with  no  such  trouble  except  the  compara- 
tively minor  fight  with  Mexico,  had  lulled 
them  into  a  feeling  of  repose;  and,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peaceful  relations  with  other 
nations,  the  coming  on  of  a  civil  conflict  by 
rebellion  at  home  had  been  farthest  from 
their  thoughts.  Thoroughly  loyal  them- 
selves, they  could  scarcely  believe  that  any 
difference  in  opinion  as  to  State  rights  or 
popular  rights  or  civil  government  in  our 
land  would  eventuate  in  a  clash  of  arms 
through  the  antagonisms  of  any  portion  of 
the  people  of  our  common  country.  Little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  military  training. 
The  State  Militia  was  a  feeble  force  of  less 
than  1,500  men  and  officers,  poorly  armed 
and  equipped.  Yet  when  the  blow  came, 
even  that  little  frame  served  as  a  foundation 
for  organization.  In  the  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing emergency,  there  was  no  hesitation, 
and  the  feeling  of  loyalty  was  instantly 
roused  to  put  on  inflexible  d-etermination. 
What  Grand  Rapids  and  Kent  County 
did    in    that    crisis    and    in    the    struggle 


which    followed    must   be    told    in    another 
chapter. 

THE    SOLDIERY    SINCE    THE    WAR. 

When  the  war  with  the  South  was  ended 
it  was  natural  that  the  fires  of  patriotism 
should  continue  to  burn.  They  could  not 
die  out.  Nearly  every  household  had  in  its 
presence  a  husband,  father,  son  or  brother, 
or  at  least  some  near  relative,  just  returned 
from  the  long  struggle,  worn  and  weary, 
broken  in  health,  or  perhaps  maimed  and 
crippled  for  life,  as  a  reminder  of  what  this 
Union  of  ours  had  cost.  Between  their 
gladness  over  the  return  of  dear  ones,  their 
sadness  over  the  loss  of  loved  ones,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  sacrifices  they  had 
made  and  the  suffering  they  had  endured, 
the  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  land  were 
stirred  as  never  before.  This  intensity  of 
feeling  was  notably  evinced  in  the  manner 
of  their  welcome  home  of  the  returning 
heroes;  as  was  indicated  in  the  sumptuous 
dinner  given  by  the  ladies  of  this  city  July 
4,  1865,  on  which  occasion  tables  were  set 
the  entire  length  of  Pearl  Street  Bridge  for 
the  "boys  in  blue."  With  less  of  demon- 
strative fervor  perhaps,  but  real  and  earnest 
and  ardent,  that  feeling  remains  to  this  day. 

The  soldier  who  enlisted  in  1861  is  now 
past  middle  life  if  living,  while  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  veterans  who  survive  are 
in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  those  who 
have  fought  their  last  battle  and  who  sleep 
their  last  sleep,  are  undoubtedly  largely  in 
the  majority.  Scarcely  had  the  returned 
veterans  settled  down  in  their  homes  before 
the  memories  of  their  camp  life  and  the 
friendships  formed  in  the  service  awakened 
in  them  a  desire  to  renew  in  another  form 
the  comradeships  of  the  war.  From  this 
grew  their  meetings  by  companies  and  regi- 
ments, the  formation  of  civil  organizations 
and  their  annual  or  frequent  reunions.  The 
Twenty-first  Infantry  met  and  formed  a 
reunion  organization  December  31,  1866. 
Nearly  every  year  since  has  witnessed  an 
assemblage  of  this  character,  of  some  rem- 
nant of  the  Union  Army,  at  which  the  boys 
shake  hands  anew,  relate  their  experiences 
and  "fight  their  battles  o'er  again"  in  song 
and  story  and  speech. 

The  Second  Michigan  Cavalry  had  a 
reunion  January  6,  1870,  at  Sweet's  Hotel, 
at  which  a  reception  was  given  to  General 
Sheridan.      At  the  same  meeting  an  associ- 
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ation  was  formed,  of  which  Gen.  P.  H.  Sher- 
idan was  made  President.  Other  Grand 
Rapids  officers  were — L.  S.  Scranton,  Vice 
President;  Edwin  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  J.  M.  Weatherwax,  Treasurer. 
February  23,  1871,  the  "Old  Third"  Mich- 
igan Infantry  organized  an  association  — 
President,  E.  S.  Pierce;  Secretary,  J.  H. 
Sumner;  Treasurer,  George  E.  Judd.  Jan- 
uary 24,  1872,  a  few  of  the  surviving 
veterans  of  Co.  K,  Lincoln  Cavalry,  had  a 
pleasant  reunion  meeting  and  supper,  at 
which  they  were  addressed  by  their  former 
Colonel,  A.  T.  McReynolds.  One  of  the 
toasts  was  the  following:  "The  Lincoln 
Cavalry — the  first  in  the  service  and  the  last 
out  of  the  service."  The  "Old  Third" 
Association  held  its  second  annual  reunion 
December  14,  1872,  and  elected  Captain 
Frederick  Shriver,  President.  The  First 
Michigan  Infantry  Association  held  its  sec- 
ond annual  reunion  in  Grand  Rapids,  August 
28,  1873,  at  which  time  only  seven  of  its 
veterans  were  residents  of  this  city. 

September  8,  1873,  the  Grand  Rapids 
Guards  were  called  out  and  ordered  to  Mus- 
kegon, under  command  of  I.  C.  Smith,  to 
guard  the  jail  at  that  place,  a  riot  being 
deemed  imminent;  a  commission  which  they 
executed  with  alacrity  and  fidelity. 

September  19,  1873,  the  veterans  of  the 
Third  Michigan  Cavalry  held  a  reunion 
and  organized  an  association  at  the  Council 
Rooms  in  this  city— President,  Capt.  D.  M. 
Caldwell  of  Whitmore  Lake. 

March  23,  1874,  the  Guards  were  ordered 
to  Greenville,  to  report  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Montcalm  county,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  at  Gowen,  where  there 
was  some  trouble  among  the  Flat  River  log 
drivers.  Fortunately  their  services  were 
not  needed,  but  the  boys  gallantly  "marched 
up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again." 

At  the  fourth  reunion  of  the  "Old  Third" 
Veterans,  held  at  Sweet's  Hotel,  December 

11,  1874,  there  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
filling  the  halls.  Gen.  B.  R.  Pierce  was 
elected  President.  They  had  a  fine  festival, 
including  banquet  and  ball.  Other  reunions 
of  this  veteran  association  have  been  held: 
December  13,  1876,  at  Sweet's  Hotel; 
December  13,  1877,  at  Muskegon;  Decem- 
ber 13,  1878,  at  Sweet's  Hotel;  December 

12,  1879,  at  the  Morton  House;   December 

13,  1881,  at  Big  Rapids;  December  13, 
1882,    at   the  Armory,  with   supper   at  the 


Eagle  Hotel;  December  13,  1883,  at  the 
Eagle  Hotel;  in  1884,  at  Lansing;  Septem- 
ber 17,  1885,  at  Science  Hall,  59-61  Canal 
Street. 

September  15,  16  and  17,  1885,  occurred 
the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  in  this  city,  filling  the  town 
with  veterans  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
On  the  same  occasion  besides  that  of  the 
"Old  Third,"  were  held  here  reunions  of 
Mexican  War  Veterans,  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, Eighth  Michigan  Cavalry,  the  Second 
Michigan  Cavalry,  the  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
Twenty-first  Infantry  and  the  First  Michi- 
gan Engineers  and  Mechanics.  At  that 
time  the  Soldiers'  Monument  at  the  head 
of  Monroe  street  was  unveiled  and  dedicated. 
With  street  processions,  parades  and  mili- 
tary maneuvers  on  the  fair  grounds,  the 
presence  of  distinguished  military  guests 
from  abroad,  the  speeches  and  banqueting 
and  social  meetings,  this  was  the  most 
notable  celebration  of  a  semi-military 
character  held  here  since  the  war. 

In  1876,  beginning  August  7,  the  Second 
Regiment  of  State  Troops  held  its  annual 
encampment  for  drill  and  instruction  at 
Reeds  Lake — Camp  Custer.  On  the  ninth 
their  exercises  were  enlivened  by  a  sham 
battle.  In  1877,  beginning  July  25,  they 
had  another  practice  upon  the  same  ground, 
lasting  five  days.  Col.  I.  C.  Smith  was  in 
command  on  both  occasions,  and  the  troops 
were  visited  by  thousands  from  the  city  and 
about.  The  encampment  of  the  regiment 
was  again  held  there  with  target  practice  in 
1879,  beginning  August  14  and  holding  five 
days. 

The  Department  of  Michigan  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  had  its  annual  meet- 
ing here  January  13,  1880,  at  which  eight 
Posts  were  represented  and  Andrew  T. 
McReynolds  was  elected  Department  Com- 
mander. November  23,  1880,  the  Grand 
Rapids  Guard  at  its  armory  was  presented 
with  a  beautifully  mounted  and  elaborately 
wrought  silk  banner.  The  embroidery  was 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Anna  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
E.J.  Kromer.  A  supper  and  ball  rounded  out 
the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  In  1881 
Co.  B,  under  Capt.  H.  W.  Calkins,  went 
with  the  Michigan  Battalion,  under  Gen. 
I.  C.  Smith,  and  attended  the  Centennial 
Celebration,  October  19,  at  Yorktown,  of 
the  surrender  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Gen- 
eral Washington.      July  4,  1882,  there  was 
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a  drill  and  sham  battle  upon  the  fair  grounds 
by  the  Militia,  in  which  several  companies 
from  abroad  participated.  April  8,  1886,  a 
Western  Michigan  Association  of  Veteran 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Morton  House,  starting 
with  117  members.  President,  Wm.  P. 
Innes;  Vice  President,  George  N.  Davis; 
Secretary,  H.  D.  C.  Van  Asmus;  Treas- 
urer, Loomis  K.  Bishop. 

THE    STATE    TROOPS. 

The  roster  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Michigan  State  Troops  shows  (summer, 
1888)  the  following  of  Grand  Rapids:  E. 
Crofton  Fox,  Colonel  and  President  State 
Military  Board.  Of  the  First  Brigade — 
Israel  C.  Smith,  Brigadier  General;  Charles 
W.  Calkins,  Lt.  Col.  and  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General;  Joseph  C.  Herkner,  Lt.  Col. 
and  Assistant  Inspector  General;  Eugene 
W.  Jones,  Captain  and  Aid-de-Camp.  Of 
the  Second  Regiment,  in  which  are  the 
Grand  Rapids  Companies  —  William  T. 
McGurrin,  Lt.Col.;  Charles  H.  Rose,  Major; 
William  F.  Hake,  Surgeon. 

GRAND    RAPIDS    COMPANIES. 

Company  B  (Grand  Rapids  Guards), 
mustered  in  November  26,  1872 — Captain 
William  S.  Kinney;  First  Lt.,  Jacob 
Schrouder;  Second  Lt.,  John  D.  Kromer. 
This  company  was  originally  formed  March 
7,  1871,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  being 
George  E.  Judd,  its  first  Captain,  and  Gen- 
eral I.  C.  Smith.  Its  muster  roll  then  showed 
fifty- nine  members,  among  whom  were 
many  war  veterans.  It  dates  its  regular 
organization  from  June  27,  1872-  Captain, 
H.  N.  Moore;  First  Lieut.,  George  E.  Judd 
— with  fifty-eight  names  on  its  roll.  The 
Valley  City  Guard,  which  went  to  the  front 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  did  not 
reorganize  after  the  war.     The  Guards  have 


a  fine  armory,  and  are  proficient  in  drill  and 
discipline. 

Company  I  (Custer  Guards)  mustered  in 
June  27,  1882  —  Capt,  James  S.  Knox; 
First  Lt.,  Arthur  W.  Seymour;  Second  Lt., 
Edward  C.  Bennett.  This  company  was 
organized  Feb.  22,  1882.  Its  first  Captain 
was  Charles  H.  Rose,  who  held  the  position 
till  he  was  promoted  to  be  Major  in  1888. 
At  Muskegon,  July  4,  1886,  the  Custer 
Guard  took  first  prize  in  a  drill,  against 
four  competing  companies;  and  took  third 
prize  in  a  competitive  drill  at  Jackson  in 
September  of  that  year. 

Company  K  (Innes  Rifles)  mustered  into 
State  service  December  16,  1884.  Captain, 
Dennis  L.  Rogers;  First  Lt.,  John  Scott; 
Second  Lt.,  Thomas  S.  Crump.  This  Com- 
pany wTas  first  organized  as  a  battery,  and 
went  into  the  State  service  as  the  Valley 
City  Light  Artillery,  with  Henry  A.  Hydorn 
as  Captain,  but  subsequently  reorganized 
with  change  of  name,  and  was  mustered 
in  anew. 

OTHER    MILITARY    ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Valley  City  Zouaves  was  a  military 
company  organized  in  1866,  and  again 
March  14,  1873 — Captain  at  latter  date, 
Emil  A.  Dapper;  First  Lt.,  Peter  W. 
R  unions. 

The  National  Guard  was  a  company  or- 
ganized in  December,  1877,  with  James  J. 
Walters  as  Captain.  It  kept  up  its  regular 
meetings  and  drills  with  considerable  enthu- 
siasm for  several  years.  In  1880  George  M. 
Bennett  was  Captain.  It  had  also  a  civil 
organization,  of  which  James  E.  McBride 
was  President. 

The  Sheridan  Rifles  were  organized  in 
June,  1886 — Captain,  Frank  Conlon;  First 
Lt.,  James  Whalen;  Second  Lt.,  Daniel  G. 
Kinney — the  same  officers  yet  in  command 
(September,  1888).  The  company  has  a 
muster  roll  of  ninety  men. 


CHAPTER     LIII. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  AND  KENT  COUNTY  IN  THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. 


The  attack  by  the  rebels  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  upon  Fort  Sumter,  April  12, 
1 86 1,  the  fall  of  that  fortress,  and  the  procla- 
mation, April  15,  of  President  Lincoln,  call- 
ing for  75,000  men  for  three  months'  service 
in  behalf  of  the  Union,  roused  the  military 
ardor  of  our  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  The  response  was  prompt, 
and  the  rush  to  arms  instantaneous.  A 
war  meeting  was  held  at  Luce's  Hall,  April 
15,  1 861,  which  was  addressed  by  Col.  A. 
T.  McReynolds  and  others.  The  hall  was 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  a  spirit  of  intense 
patriotism  was  manifested.  The  pervading 
sentiment  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Union 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  and  that 
the  people  of  this  county  and  valley  would 
come  to  the  front  to  a  man,  if  need  be, 
armed  and  equipped,  for  the  support  of  the 
National  Government.  A  second  Union 
meeting  was  held  on  the  226.  of  April, 
which  was  marked  by  still  greater  intensity 
of  feeling,  and  the  determination  to  put 
forth  every  possible  effort  in  the  loyal  cause. 
The  ladies  of  Grand  Rapids  caught  the 
patriotic  fervor,  and  held  a  meeting,  April 
23,  in  Mills  &  Clancy's  Hall,  Mrs.  S.  S.  N. 
Greely  presiding,  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Withey 
acting  as  secretary,  at  which  they  resolved: 
"That  the  ladies  of  the  Valley  City  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  perils  which  threaten  our 
country,  and  they  appreciate  the  patriotism 
which  impels  •  their  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers  and  sons  to  take  the  field  in  defense 
of  the  Flag  of  our  Union." 

April  20,  the  officers  of  the  enlisted  mili- 
tary companies  of  the  city  held  a  meeting 
at  the  armory  of  the  Valley  City'  Guards. 
Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  A.  Richmond  presided, 
and  Harvey  J.  Hollister  was  Secretary,  and 
then  and  there  was  reported  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  regiment  for  the  war.  This  was 
the  Third  Michigan  Infantry.  Here  it  may 
be  remarked  that  on  the   16th  of   April   a 


State  military  meeting  had  been  held  in 
Detroit,  at  which  it  was  estimated  that 
$100,000  would  be  needed  immediately,  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  though 
the  President  had  only  called  upon  Michigan 
for  one  Regiment  of  Infantry,  armed,  clothed 
and  equipped.  The  State  finances  at  this 
time  being  at  a  low  ebb,  it  was  determined 
at  once  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  amount 
by  subscription,  trusting  to  the  State  for 
reimbursement,  a  confidence  which  after- 
ward proved  to  be  well  founded.  At  that 
meeting  $23,000  was  subscribed,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  the  amount  reached  $81,- 
020.  Ransom  C.  Luce  of  Grand  Rapids 
subscribed  $100  for  this  fund. 

FILLING    A    REGIMENT. 

The  Third  Regiment  (Infantry)  was  en- 
camped on  the  fair  grounds,  just  south  of 
the  city — < '  Cantonment  Anderson. ' '  It  was 
mustered  May  21  into  the  State  service,  and 
June  10  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  Valley  City  Guards  tendered  their  ser- 
vices, were  accepted,  and  formed  a  company 
in  that  regiment.  The  roster  of  the  Guards 
was  as  follows: 

Captain,  Samuel  A  Judd;  First  Lieutenant,  Fred- 
erick Shriver;  Second  Lieutenant,  Charles  D.  Lyon; 
Third  Lieutenant,  John  Dennis;  Orderly  Sergeant, 
Edward  S.  Earle;  Second  Sergeant,  George  E.  Judd; 
Third  Sergeant,  James  Cavanaugh;  Fourth  Sergeant, 
Edward  Hunt;  Fifth  Sergeant,  Thomas  Greenly;  First 
Corporal,  Miles  Adams;  Second  Corporal,  A.  C.  Mc- 
Kenzie;  Third  Corporal  Joseph  Herkner:  Fourth 
Corporal,  Charles  H.  Cary. 


Bogardus,  Peter  A. 
Buck,  Henry  O. 
Budington,  E.  D. 
Burns,  J.  G. 
Calkins,  C.  A. 
Chamberlain,  W. 
Chase,  L.  H. 
Colby,  H.  P. 
Crittendon,  Israel  C. 


Ferris,  Wm.  P. 
Goodrich,  E.  C. 
Hinsdill,  Chester  B. 
Johnson,  Harley  M. 
Johnson,  Richard. 
Jones,  Wm. 
Judd,  Elliott  E. 
Littlefield,  Daniel. 
Lovell,  Don  J. 
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Luce,  H.  C. 
Lytle,  E. 

McCrath,  John  W. 
Mann,  John  M. 
Marsh,  J.  G. 
Miller,  Orson. 
Moon,  Emery. 
Nairr,  George. 
Pierce,  Edward  S. 


Powers,  Daniel  H. 
Pullen,  Wm. 
Rose,  Charles  H. 
Smith,  Ray  V. 
Tagger t,  CM. 
Teenstra,  T. 
Tracy,  B.  C 
Truax,  John  K. 
Williams,  Henry  F. 


"THE    BOYS    ARE    MARCHING. 

Cantonment  Anderson  was  a  veritable 
bee-hive  of  busy  preparation  during  the 
month  of  May.  From  all  the  country  about 
came  in  the  volunteers,  and  scores  of  enlist- 
ments were  added  daily,  until  the  regiment 
started  for  the  field  June  13,  with  its  ranks 
swollen  to  1,040  men.  On  the  fourth  of 
June,  a  delegation  of  thirty-four  young 
ladies,  representing  the  States  of  the  Union, 
visited  the  camp,  bearing  a  beautiful  silk 
banner,  on  which  was  the  inscription  in 
letters  of  gold:  "Presented  by  the  ladies  of 
Grand  Rapids,  to  the  Third  Michigan 
Infantry."  This  banner  was  fashioned  and 
wrought  by  Miss  Mattie  Ferguson,  and  she 
did  not  live  to  see  it  again;  though  it  came 
back  after  less  than  two  years  of  service  in 
the  field,  begrimed  and  tattered  and  torn, 
riddled  with  bullets,  and  its  folds  baptized 
in  blood,  but  unstained  by  a  single  act  of 
dishonor  on  the  part  of  that  gallant  body  of 
patriots.  It  was  a  notable  day  in  Grand 
Rapids  when  these  soldiers  started  out  to 
take  part  in  what  proved  to  be  the  most 
sanguinary  struggle  of  the  Nation.  There 
was  a  general  suspension  of  business  in  the 
city,  as  the  regiment  marched  in  solid  ranks 
through  the  streets  to  the  railway  station, 
receiving  from  the  thousands  as  they  passed 
a  benediction  of  mingled  pride  and  cheers 
and  tears,  and  prayers  for  the  success  of  the 
noble  cause  for  which  they  had  volunteered. 
No  such  pageant  had  ever  before  been  seen 
here,  though  similar  scenes  were  destined 
to  become  familiar  before  the  trouble  ended. 

There  was  no  abatement  of  this  patriotic 
ardor,  and  determination  to  defend  the 
Union  cause,  and  support  the  arm  of  the 
Government.  On  the  contrary  it  grew 
stronger  and  more  intense  as  the  conflict 
deepened.  In  response  to  the  succeeding 
calls  of  the  President  in  that  year,  for  500,- 
000  men,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  volun- 
teers came  rushing  in  for  enlistment.  In 
the  language  of  the  soldier  boys  of  those 
days  "the  woods  were  full"  of  patriots. 
The  pervading  feeling  and   the  strong  beat- 


ing of  the  public  pulse  were  well  indicated 
in  the  poetic  response  of  Halmer  H.  Em- 
mons, at  a  war-meeting  held  in  Detroit  in 
July,  1862,  to  the  call  of  the  President  for 
300,000  additional  troops: 

If   you   look  up  all  our  valleys,   where  the  growing 

harvests  shine, 
You   may  see  our  sturdy  farmer-boys  fast  forming 

into  line; 
And  children  from  their  mothers'  knees  are  pulling 

at  the  weeds, 
And    learning   how   to   reap  and    sow,   against   their 

country's  needs; 
And  a  farewell  group  stands  weeping  at  every  cottage 

door — 
We   are   coming,    Father  Abraham,    three    hundred 

thousand  more  ! 

You  have  called  us  and  we're  coming,  by  Richmond's 

bloody  tide 
To  lay   us  down,   for    freedom's  sake,  our  brothers' 

bones  beside; 
Or  from  foul  treason's  savage  grasp  to  wrench  the 

murderous  blade, 
And   in    the    face   of   foreign    foes   its   fragments  to 

parade. 
Six  hundred  thousand  loyal  men  and  true  have  gone 

before — 
We   are   coming,    Father   Abraham — three    hundred 

thousand  more  ! 

PATRIOTIC     BOYS. 

Even  the  youth  caught  the  ardor  of 
loyalty,  patriotism,  and  military  enthusiasm, 
and  in  May,  1861,  while  the  "Old  Third" 
was  filling  its  ranks,  the  boys  organized  a 
military  company  which  they  called  the 
Cadets,  but  soon  changed  its  name  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  Greys.  After  a  few  months' 
of  drill,  many  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  this  company,  enlisted  in  the  regular 
service,  but  the  organization  was  kept  up  at 
home  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
following  is  the  roster  of  the  "Greys"  as 
first  organized: 

Captain,  J.  C.  Herkner;  First  Lieut.,  H.  N.  Moore; 
Second  Lieut.,  W.  H.  Martin.  First  Serg.,  D.  H. 
Powers;  Second,  G.  Stevenson;  Third,  Frank  Lyon; 
Fourth,  Silas  Pierce.  Corporals — C.  F.  Kendall,  C. 
H.  Deane,  F.  Reynolds,  T.  Mitchell.  Privates — J. 
Mann,  S.  W.  Baxter,  H.  H.  Chipman.  M.  M.  Moore, 
C.  T.  Stoner,  G.  C.  Pierce,  E.  D.  Harvey,  Fred  B. 
Perkins,  C.  B.  Carpenter,  O.  Budington,  M.  G. 
Huntly,  J.  D.  Utley,  W.  L.  Wilbur,  F.  R.  Rose, 
C.  W.  Calkins,  F.  Burr,  A.  D.  Rathbone,  W.  D. 
Smith,  Wm.  S.  Hovey,  A.  F.  Armstrong,  Albert 
Henry,  Levi  Chase,  L.  H.  Rindge,  Ed.  Ringuette, 
John  Stewart,  Porter  Sinclair,  John  Burr,  Tileston  A. 
Comstock,  D.  C.  Southwick,  Salem  Chapin,  E.  E. 
Winsor,  Wm.  H.  McNeil,  J.  Coats. 

THE    SERVICE    IN    THE    FIELD. 

Kent  county  sent  4,214  men  to  the  war. 


SERVICE  IN  THE  FIELD— FIRST  INFANTRY—THIRD  INFANTRY. 
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Of  the  regiments  raised  in  this  State,  the 
Second,  Third,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  were  rendezvoused  while  forming, 
and  mustered  in,  at  Grand  Rapids.  Also 
the  Third  Infantry  and  the  Third  Infantry 
reorganized  were  mustered  here.  Of  other 
regiments,  any  considerable  portion  of  which 
was  made  up  from  Kent  county,  were  the 
First  Cavalry,  mustered  at  Detroit;  the  First 
Engineers  and  Mechanics,  mustered  at 
Marshall;  the  Eighth  Infantry,  mustered  at 
Detroit;  the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  mustered 
at  Ypsilanti,  and  the  Twenty-first  Infantry, 
mustered  at  Ionia.  The  Fifth,  Thirteenth, 
Ffteenth,  Sixteenth,  Twenty  -  fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  and  the  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, had  each  some  representatives  from 
this  part  of  the  State.  Companies  B,  C, 
and  K  of  the  First  Light  Artillery,  and  the 
Thirteenth  Battery,  also  went  from  Grand 
Rapids.  There  were  also  volunteers  from 
this  county  among  the  U.  S.  Sharpshooters 
and  the  First  Michigan  Colored  Infantry. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  troops  in  the 
Union  did  more  gallant  service,  or  made  a 
better  record  than  those  who  went  from 
this  Valley.  Of  those  of  the  above  organ- 
izations which  drew  most  largely  from  this 
city  and  valley,  upward  of  3,500  men  were 
killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease 
while  in  the  service — "fell  under  the  flag  in 
defense  of  the  Union."  There  is  no  record 
to  show  the  exact  number  of  those  who  were 
citizens  of  Grand  Rapids.  Some  soldiers 
from  this  section  served  in  organizations  of 
other  States,  but  this  number  as  compared 
with  the  whole  number  is  inconsiderable;  a 
few,  also,  were  in  the  Regular  Army.  The 
sketches  of  regiments,  batteries  and  other 
commands  here  appended  are  necessarily 
brief;  and  only  those  are  included  in  which 
Kent  county  had  a  considerable  representa- 
tion. Nor  does  the  proper  award  of  praise 
for  gallant  services  and  noble  deeds  to  the 
Boys  in  Blue  from  our  own  midst  imply 
the  withholding  of  just  acknowledgment  of 
the  courage  and  bravery  of  their  foes  in  the 
rebel  army;  for,  however  mistaken  were  the 
latter  in  their  cause,  and  even  in  some 
instances  atrociously  inhuman,  their  valor  is 
indisputable.  Only  the  leading  names  of 
field  and  staff  officers,  as  a  rule,  are  given 
in  these  outlines;  but  in  another  place  are 
presented  in  brief  the  military  records  of 
all  commissioned  officers  of  this  city  and 
county.  •     . 
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FIRST    INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  raised  for  three  months, 
and  afterward  reorganized  for  three  years' 
service;  was  then  mustered  at  Ann  Arbor, 
with  a  strength  of  960  officers  and  men,  and 
left  the  State  September  16,  1861,  in  com- 
mand of  Col.  John  C.  Robinson,  then  a 
captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Lieut.  Col., 
Horace  S.  Roberts,  Detroit;  Major,  Frank- 
lin W.  Whittlesey,  Ann  Arbor.  T he  reorgan- 
ized regiment  was  officered  principally  by 
men  who  had  served  in  the  three  months 
regiment.  On  its  arrival  at  Washington  it 
was  reviewed  by  President  Lincoln  in  per- 
son. It  led  the  advance  into  Virginia,  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  under  Col.  Roberts,  sec- 
cessor  to  Col.  Robinson,  who  had  resigned. 
During  that  year  it  participated  in  eight 
engagements,  losing  its  Colonel,  88  men 
and  ten  officers.  A  considerable  number  of 
its  officers  and  men  were  from  Kent  County. 
It  performed  well  its  part  during  the  war, 
and  was  mustered  out  at  Jackson,  July  12, 
1 865, having  lost  in  the  line  of  duty,  243  men. 

THIRD    INFANTRY. 

The  "Old  Third,"  under  command  of  Col. 
Daniel  McConnell,  who  had  for  some  time 
held  a  commission  as  a  Colonel  in  the  Uni- 
formed Michigan  Militia,  was  mustered  in 
at  Grand  Rapids  June  10,  and  left  the  State 
for  the  Potomac,  June  13,  1861 — Lieut. Col., 
Ambrose  A.  Stevens;  Major,  Stephen  G. 
Champlin;  Surgeon,  D.Willard  Bliss;  Asst. 
Surgeon,  Zenas  E.  Bliss;  Quartermaster 
and  Commissary,  Robert  M.  Collins.  This 
regiment  was  attached  to  Richardson's 
Brigade,  and  in  five  days  after  leaving 
Grand  Rapids  was  in  the  action  at  Black- 
burn's Ford.  It  afterward  belonged  to 
Berry's  celebrated  brigade,  of  Kearney's 
Division.  Col.  McConnell  having  resigned, 
it  went  into  the  campaign  of  1862  under  the 
command  of  Col.  S.  G.  Champlin.  It  fought 
at  Williamsburg  May  5,  at  Fair  Oaks  May 
30,  at  Charles  City  Cross  Roads  June  30, 
and  on  July  1  at  Malvern  Hill.  At  Fair 
Oaks  its  losses  were  severe — 30  killed,  124 
wounded  and  15  missing,  including  among 
the  killed  Capt.  Samuel  A.  Judd,  and  among 
the  wounded  Col.  Champlin.  The  Third 
was  also  engaged  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  losing  heavily,  and  at  Chantilly. 
After  the  disablement  of  Col.  Champlin,  the 
regiment  was  under  command  of  Col.  Byron 
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R.  Pierce,  until  his  promotion  to  the  office 
of  Brigadier  General.  Under  his  command 
it  was  engaged  at  Chancellorsville,  and  after- 
ward at  Gettysburg.  In  all  the  annals  of 
war,  never  was  bestowed  higher  praise  upon 
any  body  of  men,  than  upon  the  gallant 
"Old  Third"  of  Michigan.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  June 
4,  1862,  in  relation  to  Michigan  troops  at 
Fair  Oaks,  said: 

They  fired  away  every  one  of  their  sixty  cart- 
ridges to  a  man,  and  then  gathered  everywhere  the 
unconsumed  cartridges  from  the  boxes  of  the  dead 
and  wounded,  and  economically  used  them.  A  North 
Carolina  regiment,  sent  against  the  Third  Michigan, 
had  its  front  file  wholly  knocked  down  by  a  volley. 
The  next  file  turned  to  run.  A  line  of  bayonets 
depressed  behind  them  held  them  fast.  "  Charge!  " 
ordered  the  Michigan  Colonel.  Over  the  rail  fence 
leaped  our  men,  with  a  yell  that  ever  smites  terror. 
Their  bayonet  points  were  not  waited  for.  The  Car- 
olinians broke  and  ran. 

After  Gettysburg  in  1863,  the  Third  was 
engaged  at  Wapping  Heights,  then  in  Aug- 
ust proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to 
New  York,  to  aid  in  preserving  the  public 
peace  during  the  then  pending  draft,  and 
later  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was  stationed 
two  weeks.  Returning  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  September,  it  took  part  in  the 
advance  on  Mine  Run  in  November,  engaged 
in  several  skirmishes,  and  finally  encamped 
at  Brandy  Station  on  the  2d  of  December. 
Near  the  end  of  this  month,  207  of  the  reg- 
iment re-enlisted  as  veteran  volunteers.  It 
afterward  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness and  engagements  at  various  points 
in  Virginia  in  May,  and  at  Cold  Harbor 
June  7,  1864.  About  this  time  four  com- 
panies of  this  regiment  were  merged  in  the 
Fifth  Infantry,  and  served  with  it  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  "Old  Third"  hav- 
ing been  mustered  out  of  service  at  Detroit, 
on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1864,  orders  were 
issued  to  reorganize  the  regiment,  which 
was  completed  in  the  following  October, 
under  Lieut. -Col.  M.  B.  Houghton,  to  whom 
that  duty  was  assigned,  with  800  officers  and 
men  on  the  rolls  of  the  new  organization. 
October  20,  under  Houghton's  command, 
the  regiment  proceeded  to  Nashville,  thence 
to  Decatur,  Alabama.  Between  that  time 
and  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  engaged  at 
many  points  in  the  South;  moving  in  the 
latter  part  of  1865  into  Western  Texas, 
where  it  was  engaged  for  a  time  on  provost 
guard  duty.      Early  in  the  spring  of  1866, 


the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Victoria,  Texas, 
where  it  was  mustered  out  of  service  May 
26,  and  started  for  Michigan.  Arriving  at 
Detroit  June  10,  the  men  were  there  paid 
off  and  disbanded.  The  enrollment  of  this 
regiment  was  1,109,  its  losses  were  158,  of 
whom  two  died  of  wounds,  and  156  of  dis- 
ease, a  heavy  loss  considering  the  time  of 
service,  owing  largely  to  severe  march- 
ing under  a  hot  sun  and  in  an  unhealthy 
country. 

ISRAEL  CANTON  SMITH,  from  his 
connection  with  the  army  during  the  late 
war,  and  with  the  Michigan  State  troops 
since  that  time,  and  his  extensive  business 
relations,  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
the  citizens  of  this  State.  His  father, 
Canton  Smith,  and  his  mother,  Ann  Angell, 
were  married  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  their  native 
town.  They  were  of  Quaker  descent.  Mov- 
ing to  Michigan  in  1 837,  they  settled  at  Grand 
Rapids,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  March  12,  1839.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  two 
years  at  Albion  College.  His  business 
career  began  with  lumbering  on  the  Muske- 
gon River,  where  his  father  owned  a  mill; 
and  after  a  brief  experience  in  the  same 
business  in  Chicago,  and  a  year's  absence 
in  the  South  he  returned  to  Grand  Rapids, 
and  entered  the  law  office  of  James  Miller. 
Pursuing  his  legal  studies  for  about  twelve 
months  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  the 
then  raging  gold  fever,  and  in  1859  joined 
a  party  starting  for  Pike's  Peak,  but  which 
finally  decided  to  go  through  to  California 
from  Fort  Kearney.  After  many  hardships 
and  several  narrow  escapes  from  hostile 
Indians,  they  arrived  at  their  destination 
114  days  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Following  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive California  experience,  young 
Smith  returned  home  by  the  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  soon  afterward 
went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he 
engaged  as  clerk  on  a  steamboat  running  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  He 
returned  to  Grand  Rapids  in  i860,  and 
again  entered  the  office  of  James  Miller,  to 
complete  his  law  studies.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  he  gave  up  the  law  and  enlisted 
as  a  private  soldier  in  Company  E  of  the 
Old  Third  Regiment,  Michigan  Infantry. 
Before  the  regiment  left  the  State,  he  was 
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promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant,  and  in 
July,  1861,  on  the  first  Bull  Run  battlefield, 
was  again  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant.  January  1,  1862,  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  Aid-de-Camp  on  General  I. 
B.  Richardson's  staff,  which  he  declined, 
to  accept  a  Captaincy  in  his  own  Regiment, 
Company  F.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  served  through  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign, and  was  mentioned  in  general  orders 
by  General  Phil.  Kearney  for  gallantry  at 
the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  At  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run  Captain  Smith  was  with 
his  Regiment,  the  grand  "Old  Third,' '  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  At  an  important 
crisis  of  the  battle,  while  advancing  under 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  front  and  both  flanks, 
the  right  of  the  regiment  broke.  Captain 
Smith,  whose  company  was  near  the  left  of 
the  line,  taking  in  the  critical  situation, 
sprang  to  the  front,  ordered  and  led  a  charge 
that  drove  the  rebel  line  from  its  position, 
and  when  forced  by  numbers  to  fall  back, 
his  men  kept  up  a  bold  resistance,  firing  in 
retreat.  While  leading  the  charge  Captain 
Smith  was  wounded  twice,  back  of  the 
shoulder,  and  still  carries  one  of  the  balls  as 
a  memento  of  the  occasion.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  General  Berry  at  the  Battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  was  soon  after  appointed 
by  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  commanding 
the  Third  Corps,  Assistant  Inspector  Gen- 
eral and  assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade, 
First  Division,  Third  Army  Corps.  At  the 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  General  Heyman,  who  com- 
manded the  Brigade,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  right  of  the  line  in  the  famous  "Night 
Charge"  when  Stonewall  Jackson  was 
killed.  During  the  battle  on  the  second 
day  the  right  of  the  line  broke.  Captain 
Smith  gave  his  horse  the  spurs  and  dashed 
away  at  full  speed  to  rally  the  regiment, 
when  a  cannon  ball  tore  off  the  top  of  the 
horse's  neck  just  in  front  of  the  saddle.  It 
was  a  close  call,  but,  instantly  dismounting, 
he  rallied  the  regiment  back  to  its  line. 
The  army  fell  back  to  Chancellorsville 
House,  where  the  rebels,  after  killing  the 
horses  of  one  of  the  Union  batteries,  drove 
the  cannoneers  from  the  guns  and  advanced 
to  take  the  battery.  Captain  Smith  called 
for  volunteers,  charged  down  the  plank 
road  and  dragged  the  guns  within  the  Union 
lines.  At  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Gen- 
eral De  Trobriand  commanded  the  Brigade. 


After  the  troops  were  placed  in  position  it 
was  found  that  the  line  was  not  connected 
on  the  left.  Captain  Smith  found  some 
troops  and  got  them  into  position  to  fill  the 
gap  just  as  Longstreet's  column  charged. 
The  rebels  were  repulsed,  but  advanced 
again,  and  a  regiment  stationed  at  a  point 
on  the  line  at  the  right  of  the  wheat  field 
broke  badly.  Captain  Smith  rode  in  among 
them  and  rallied  the  men  back  to  their 
original  position.  But  here  his  horse  was 
shot  and  he  received  a  wound  in  his  right 
leg,  fracturing  the  bone  just  below  the  knee. 
The  ball  still  remains  in  the  leg.  Captain 
Smith  was  mentioned  in  the  reports  for 
gallantry  at  this  battle.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  General  De  Trobriand' s 
book,  "Four  Years  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac:" 

His  horse  turned  on  his.  hind  legs  as  if  ready  to 
fall.  A  ball  had  passed  through  the,  shoulder  of  the 
animal  and  the  leg  of  the  rider.  The  latter  turning 
toward  me,  showed  me  on  the  front  of  his  boot  a 
round  hole,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing  freely. 
"Go  to  the  ambulance  as  quickly  as  possible, "  I  told 
him,  "your  horse  is  still  able  to, take  you  there." 
Captain  Smith  saluted  me  with  perfect  coolness, 
expressed  to  me  the  regret  he  felt  in  not  being  able  to 
be  of  further  service  to  me,  and  went  off  without 
hurrying. 

On  account  of  his  wounds  he  was  granted 
leave  to  return  home,  where  he  had  been 
but  a  short  time  and  was  still  on  crutches, 
when,  in  August,  1863,  he  was  promoted 
Major  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  Michigan 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  camp  at  Grand  Rapids.  In 
the  fall  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ken- 
tucky and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Ohio; 
thence  into  East  Tennessee,  where  Major 
Smith  was  kept  busy  for  a  time  leading  the 
advances  made  by  the  infantry  corps  in 
making  reconnoisances  toward  the  Virginia 
line.  In  April,  1864,  the  regiment  attacked 
the  fort  at  Watauga  Bridge.  After  a  sharp 
fight,  the  fort  was  carried.  Major  Smith  led 
the  charge  and  was  the  first  man  inside  of 
the  works,  and  as  he  went  over  the  parapet 
the  rebels  rushed  out  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  charged  the  rebel  General  John  Morgan 
at  Morristown.  In  this  fight  Morgan  was 
discovered  with  his  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line 
in  front  of  the  town.  The  Union  column 
halted.  The  commanding  officer  rode  back 
to  the  rear,  where  Major  Smith  was  march- 
ing with  his  battalion,  and  explained  to  him 
the  situation.     Smith  asked  him  why  he  did 
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not  order  a  charge.  The  reply  was:  "Do 
you  want  to  charge  him?"  Smith  said, 
"Yes,"  and  instantly  moved  out,  galloped 
past  the  other  two  battalions,  came  into 
line  on  the  jump,  charged  and  drove  Mor- 
gan from  the  field.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  Acting  Assistant  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  District  of  East  Tennessee, 
serving  in  that  position  in  the  Departments 
of  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  Twenty-Third 
Army  Corps  and  Cavalry  Corps;  and  on  the 
staff  of  the  following  named  officers:  Gen- 
eral Davis  Tillson,  General  Alvin  C.  Gillem, 
General  Jacob  Ammon,  and  General  George 
Stoneman.  While  a  member  of  General 
Gillem' s  staff,  and  the  cavalry  division  were 
driving  Morgan's  cavalry  back  to  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  General  Tillson,  learning  of  the 
approach  of  General  Wheeler's  rebel  cav- 
alry division,  who  were  trying  to  find  a  ford 
to  cross  the  Holston  River,  dispatched  a 
locomotive  to  Bull's  Gap  for  Major  Smith, 
with  orders  for  him  to  come  to  Knoxville. 
Taking  command  of  what  cavalry  could  be 
mustered,  about  one  hundred  men,  he  moved 
out  with  instructions  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  rebels  and  ascertain  if  possible 
their  numbers  and  objective  point.  Nine 
miles  from  Knoxville  his  command  received 
a  terrific  volley  from  a  rebel  regiment  in 
ambush.  He  instantly  charged  and  broke 
through  the  rebel  line,  and  in  a  chase  of 
three  miles  captured  about  sixty  of  their 
number.  In  the  midst  of  the  exciting  pur- 
suit Major  Smith  noticed  some  rebel  artil- 
lerymen running  up  a  couple  of  guns  directly 
in  his  front,  not  over  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant; a  cavalry  regiment  behind  the  artillery; 
another  cavalry  regiment  coming  up  through 
the  woods  on  his  right,  and  still  another  on 
his  left,  and  at  once  discovered  that  he  had 
charged  right  into  the  heart  of  General 
Wheeler's  camp,  and  was  nearly  surrounded 
by  some  5,000  rebels,  who  had  crossed  the 
river  during  the  night.  Making  the  best  of 
a  very  desperate  situation,  he  ordered  his 
command  to  fall  back.  The  rebels  rushed 
him  for  five  miles,  repeatedly  defeating  his 
attempts  to  check  them.  Major  Smith  came 
out  of  the  fight  with  only  eighteen  men  of 
the  original  one  hundred,  and  the  rebels 
recaptured  the  prisoners;  but  he  had  accom- 
plished his  mission  and  obtained  the  infor- 
mation wanted  by  the  commanding  general. 
Soon  after  Major  Smith  was  appointed 
Lieutenant- Colonel    of   his    regiment.       In 


November,  1864,  General  Gillem  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  rebel  General  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge at  Bull's  Gap,  and  had  asked  by 
courier  for  re-enforcements  and  ammunition. 
Colonel  Smith,  with  about  four  hundred  men 
and  one  piece  of  artillery  on  a  flat  car,  was 
ordered  to  take  ammunition  through  from 
Knoxville  to  Bull's  Gap,  and  render  General 
Gillem  what  assistance  he  could.  He  left 
Knoxville  about  dark,  his  train  backing  up, 
which  brought  the  flat  car  with  the  piece  of 
artillery  in  front.  On  reaching  Morristown, 
where  he  made  a  halt,  he  saw  a  number  of 
stragglers  coming  from  the  direction  of  Bull's 
Gap.  This  was  about  midnight.  The  moon 
shone  bright  and  clear,  making  it  quite 
light.  Soon  General  Gillem's  forces  were 
discovered  making  for  the  rear  in  a  demor- 
alized condition,  singly  and  in  squads,  hav- 
ing been  broken  to  pieces  by  Breckinridge's 
command  of  rebel  cavalry.  Colonel  Smith 
put  his  troops  upon  the  train  and  fell  back 
one  mile  west  of  Morristown,  where  he 
placed  them  in  position;  one  flank  resting 
on  a  swamp,  the  other  protected  by  Gillem's 
cavalry,  the  troops  forming  in  eschellon 
behind  rail  fences,  the  car  with  the  gun  in 
the  center  of  the  line.  The  railroad  and 
wagon  road  ran  side  by  side,  as  they  do 
most  of  the  way  from  Knoxville  to  the  Vir- 
ginia line.  Colonel  Smith's  plan  was  to 
check  the  rebels  and  give  Gillem's  artillery 
and  train  time  to  get  to  the  rear.  About 
12:30  o'clock  the  rebels  were  heard  coming 
through  the  town,  noisy  and  jubilant  over 
their  success,  and  advancing  rapidly.  When 
the  head  of  the  column  came  to  within  a 
few  paces  of  Colonel  Smith's  position,  he 
halted  the  advance  and  asked,  "Who  comes 
there?"  The  answer  was,  "Rebs."  Col- 
onel Smith  gave  the  order  to  fire.  The 
artillery  poured  in  its  canister  and  the  troops 
opened  a  fire  which  was  most  destructive. 
Riderless  horses  were  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  rebel  column  broke  and  fled 
back  through  town.  At  the  same  time  the 
engineer  on  the  train  became  frightened  and 
started  for  the  rear,  carrying  off  the  piece 
of  artillery,  and  leaving  Colonel  Smith  with 
his  command  dismounted,  forty  miles  out- 
side the  Union  outposts,  without  any  sup- 
port, and  his  left  flank  unprotected  (General 
Gilman's  troops  breaking  and  making  for 
the  rear  at  the  first  fire),  and  with  Breckin- 
ridge in  his  front  with  thirty-five  hundred 
men.      It  was  not  a  desirable  situation;  but 
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to  give  Gillem's  battery  and  train  still  further 
time,  he  held  to  his  position.  The  rebels 
came  through  the  town,  where  Colonel 
Smith  could  dimly  see  the  lines  forming, 
and  heard  General  Breckinridge  give  the 
order  to  move  < '  forward. ' '  He  waited  until 
they  came  within  close  range,  when  he 
opened  fire  and  checked  them,  but  only  for 
a  moment.  When  he  saw  that  he  could 
hold  the  position  no  longer,  he  sent  for  Col- 
onel Kirk,  whom  he  had  posted  on  the  }eft 
of  the  road,  to  jo;n  him  with  his  forces,  and 
then  began  to  fall  back,  but  before  that 
officer  had  time  to  form  a  junction  with  his 
(Smith's)  troops,  the  rebel  cavalry  charged 
down  the  road  and  cut  him  off.  Colonel  Smith 
here  whirled  and  gave  them  a  volley,  and  then 
moved  into  the  dark  woods.  The  rebels  were 
attracted  by  General  Gillem's  artillery  and 
train,  and  thinking  that  they  had  Colonel 
Smith  and  his  command  sure,  moved  down 
the  road  with  the  main  column;  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  keep  out  of  their  reach,  and  trav- 
eled through  woods  and  fields  until  daylight, 
keeping  his  direction  by  the  noise  the  rebels 
made  in  the  road.  At  daylight  he  moved 
farther  back  and  traveled  until  seven  o'clock 
that  evening,  when  he  arrived  at  Strawberry 
Plains,  forty  miles  by  rail  from  Morristown, 
having  halted  but  twice,  once  for  three  min- 
utes, and  at  another  time  for  five  minutes, 
in  eighteen  hours'  march.  As  he  came  up 
to  Strawberry  Plains,  he  was  obliged  to 
strike  the  river  below  the  bridge  and  move 
up  under  its  banks,  as  the  rebels  were  pla- 
cing pickets  along  in  front  of  the  bridge  to 
cover  all  the  approaches.  Colonel  Smith 
had  an  important  position  with  nearly  every 
Union  expedition  that  was  undertaken  in 
East  Tennessee  in  1864  and  1865,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  had  many  skirmishes  and 
minor  actions  with  the  rebel  cavalry.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1864  and  1865  General 
George  Stoneman  was  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Cumberland,  and  Colonel 
Smith  was  appointed  Assistant  Inspector- 
General  on  his  staff.  In  the  great  raid  in 
the  spring  of  1865,  General  Stoneman,  in 
command  of  five  thousand  cavalry  and  a 
light  battery,  moved  over  the  mountains 
into  North  Carolina,  thence  over  the  moun- 
tains back  again  into  Virginia,  constantly 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy  and  destroying 
many  miles  of  railroad.  Moving  back  again 
into  -North  Carolina,  General  Stoneman 
came  in  front  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  where  a 


rebel  prison  was  located.  Here  he  was  met 
by  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  posted 
behind  a  deep  and  muddy  stream.  The 
rebels  drove  back  our  advance,  having 
taken  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge  and 
posted  several  batteries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream.  General  Stoneman  ordered 
Colonel  Smith  to  take  two  squadrons,  go 
down  through  the  woods,  dismount,  cross 
the  stream  and  charge  the  batteries.  After 
much  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  getting  his 
men  across  on  logs,  and  formed  them  in 
open  order  in  the  woods,  ordering  them, 
when  they  saw  him  jump  the  fence,  all  to 
do  likewise,  fire  their  carbines,  and  yell  as 
loudly  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  rush  for  the  batteries.  As  the  troops 
charged  through  the  fields,  the  rebels,  think- 
ing that  the  whole  of  Stoneman' s  force  had 
crossed  the  stream  and  were  on  their  flank, 
limbered  up  their  guns  and  rushed  to  the 
rear.  By  the  time  Colonel  Smith  reached 
the  road,  the  Union  troops  had  replaced  the 
planks  on  the  bridge  and  commenced  mov- 
ing across  with  the  cavalry.  Mounting  a 
soldier's  horse,  he  took  command  of  what 
troops  had  crossed  and  charged  down  the 
road.  The  rebels  had  again  formed  in  a 
piece  of  woods,  and  allowed  him  to  come 
up  within  short  range  of  the  guns,  when 
they  opened  fire  from  twelve  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Colonel  Smith's  horse  was  shot  from 
under  him,  he  himself  receiving  a  scratch 
on  the  hand  from  the  sharp  point  of  an 
exploding  shell,  and  his  forces  were  driven 
back;  but  he  soon  had  a  fresh  command, 
charged  the  rebels  again,  driving  them 
through  the  town,  in  the  face  of  a  raking 
fire  delivered  from  cross  streets,  alleys  and 
houses.  Colonel  Smith  led  the  troops, 
charging  through  the  town,  and  on  reaching 
the  far  side  he  captured  the  first  piece  of 
artillery  and  the  battery  flag,  which  was 
afterward  presented  to  him  by  General 
Stoneman.  Subsequently  all  the  artillery 
was  captured  (sixteen  pieces)  and  nearly 
two  thousand  prisoners.  The  next  day  he 
was  given  command  of  two  regiments,  with 
orders  to  drive  back  a  body  of  cavalry  that 
was  advancing  from  the  east,  and  destroy  a 
railroad  bridge.  Returning  the  same  night, 
he  was  ordered  to  take  the  advance  of  Stone- 
man's  column  and  clear  the  road  between 
Salisbury  and  Statesville,  which  was  infested 
by  rebel  cavalry.  The  column  moved  just 
after  dark.     Colonel  Smith  started  with  four 
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squadrons  at  a  gallop,  and  in  the  fifteen 
miles  to  Statesville  his  command  was  fired 
upon  five  different  times  by  strong  forces 
posted  in  the  road;  but  his  own  men  never 
fired  a  shot,  only  yelled  and  charged  the 
enemy;  thus  clearing  the  road  each  time 
without  giving  the  rebels  time  to  destroy  the 
bridges.  Arriving  at  Statesville,  he  found 
there  was  a  rebel  column  at  the  far  side  of 
the  town,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  it, 
but  he  held  the  balance  with  his  small  force 
until  the  arrival  of  General  Stoneman's  col- 
umn, about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  column  re-crossed  the  mountains  into 
East  Tennessee  near  Asheville,  where  Col- 
onel Smith  led  a  charge  and  captured  a 
rebel  battery,  which  was  the  last  of  his 
engagements  during  the  war.  He  was 
again  assigned  to  General  Gillem's  staff, 
and  stationed  at  Chattanooga.  He  was 
made  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  soon 
after,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  from 
staff  duty  and  moved  his  command  to  Mem- 
phis, where  he  remained  until  November, 
1865.  He  was  then  ordered  to  take  his 
regiment  to  Michigan,  where  it  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service.  Colonel  Smith  was 
commissioned  Brevet  Brigadier- General  to 
date  from  March  13,  1865.  Besides  his 
other  duties  in  East  Tennessee,  General 
Smith  while  on  staff  duty  inspected  each 
month  from  one  to  three  cavalry  regiments, 
three  infantry  regiments,  two  heavy  artillery 
regiments,  nine  light  batteries,  the  forts  and 
fortifications  of  Knoxville,  and  occasionally 
the  troops  and  works  at  Cumberland  Gap 
and  other  points  occupied  by  Union  troops. 
Having  enlisted  as  a  private,  he  passed 
successively  through  every  grade  from  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  to  Colonel  of  cavalry  and 
Brevet  Brigadier-General,  and  participated 
in  nearly  all  of  the  battles  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  from  first  Bull  Run  to  Gettys- 
burg, and  the  cavalry  engagements  in  East 
Tennessee  in  1864  and  1865.  General 
Smith's  high  standing  with  the  general  offi- 
cers under  whom  he  served,  is  best  attested 
to  by  the  many  responsible  positions  to 
which  he  was  assigned  by  orders,  such  as 
the  following:  By  Major- General  Daniel  E. 
Sickles,  commanding  the  Third  Corps,  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  acting  Assistant  Inspector- 
General  Third  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Third  Army  Corps;  by  Major-General  John 
M.  Sconeld,  commanding  Department  of 
the  Ohio,   acting  Assistant  Inspector-Gen- 


eral Second  Brigade,  Fourth  Division, Twen- 
ty-third Army  Corps;  by  General  Sconeld, 
member  of  a  Board  to  examine  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  First  United  States 
(colored)  Heavy  Artillery  Regiment;  by 
General  Sconeld,  member  of  a  Board  to 
examine  certain  officers  cited  before  it  by 
General  Jacob  Ammon  as  to  their  fitness  to 
hold  their  commands;  by  General  Davis 
Tillson,  to  convey  inside  of  the  rebel  lines 
by  flag  of  truce  a  number  of  prisoners  and 
important  dispatches;  by  General  Sconeld, 
one  of  three  commissioners  to  proceed  with 
flag  of  truce  to  the  rebel  lines  and  confer 
with  commissioners  appointed  by  the  rebel 
General,  John  Morgan,  with  reference  to  an 
exchange  of  non-combatants  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, held  as  prisoners  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  by  the  Rebel  Gov- 
ernment; by  General  Tillson,  to  proceed  to 
the  Irish  Bottoms,  East  Tennessee,  where 
a  brigade  was  stationed  on  the  Little  Pigeon 
River,  and  direct  its  operations;  by  General 
Tillson,  assigned  to  duty  as  acting  Assistant 
Inspector-General  of  the  District  of  East 
Tennessee,  Fourth  Division,  Twenty- third 
Army  Corps;  by  General  Alvin  C.  Gillem, 
acting  Assistant  Inspector- General,  Cavalry 
Division,  Twenty-third  Army  Corps;  by 
General  George  Stoneman,  acting  Inspec- 
tor-General, First  Cavalry  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland.  The  following 
very  complimentary  quotation  is  from  a 
letter  to  the  Adjutant- General,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C: 

Headquarters  Fourth  Division  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  Greenville,  East  Tennessee,  April  28, 
1865.  General:— I  have  the  honor  to  recommend 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  I.  C.  Smith,  Tenth  Michigan 
Cavalry,  be  appointed  Colonel  of  the  First  U.  S.  C. 
Artillery,  Heavy.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  has 
served  under  my  command,  or  immediate  observa- 
tion, for  the  past  eighteen  months.  His  conspicuous 
courage,  capacity  and  gallantry  have  made  him  the 
object  of  admiration  of  the  entire  command.  He 
has  upon  his  person  several  scars  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle,  in  which  he  has  repeatedly  exhibited 
the  most  distinguished  bravery  and  fortitude.  I 
know  of  no  officer  of  his  rank  possessing  a  more  bril- 
liant and  deserving  record  in  the  entire  army.  The 
undersigned  raised  and  organized  the  First  U.  S.  C. 
Artillery,  Heavy,  and  feels  warmly  interested  in  its 
reputation  and  success,  and  feels  quite  sure  that  in 
neither  of  these  respects  will  the  regiment  be  inferior 
to  any  in  the  service,  should  Colonel  Smith  be  made 
its  Commander.  Hoping  that  my  application  may 
meet  with  your  approval,  I  am  respectfully  your 
obedient  servant,  Davis  Tillson, 

Brigadier-General. 

The  recommendation  was  endorsed  as  follows: 
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Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May  i,  1865.  Respectfully 
forwarded  with  the  remark,  that  the  recommendation 
and  statements  of  General  Tillson  are  fully  endorsed. 
It  gives  the  undersigned  pleasure  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  to  the  merits  of  Colonel  Smith, 
which  are  unsurpassed  by  any  officer  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. I  hope  this  application  will  be  granted. 
George  Stoneman, 

Major-General. 

These  two  officers  were  graduates  of 
West  Point.  General  Stoneman  compli- 
mented him  on  his  coolness  in  action,  and 
that  his  command  were  never  demoralized. 
Parson  Brownlow,  Provisional  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  in  recognition  of  General  Smith's 
gallantry  as  a  soldier  and  hard  rider,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bronze  statuette  of  a 
thoroughbred  horse,  and  the  General  was 
appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Eighth 
United  States  Cavalry,  but  decided  to 
return  to  the  walks  of  civil  life.  After  being 
mustered  out  of  the  service,  he  assumed  the 
management  of  the  National  Hotel,  which 
stood  where  now  stands  the  Morton  House, 
in  Grand  Rapids.  He  married,  in  1867, 
Ada  Elizabeth  Meeker,  born  in  New  York 
City,  daughter  of  William  D.  and  Abbie  R. 
Meeker,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  Edward  Mundy,  who  was  distin- 
guished as  Lieutenant-Governor,  Attorney- 
General  and  Judge  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  Michigan.  General  Smith  removed  to 
Kansas  City  in  1867  and  opened  a  hotel, 
the  Pacific  House,  of  which  he  was  the 
proprietor  for  three  years.  In  1870  he 
engaged  in  cattle  raising  and  mining,  mak- 
ing his  headquarters  at  Denver,  with  one 
cattle  ranch  in  Colorado  and  one  in  New 
Mexico.  During  his  residence  in  Denver, 
he  commanded  a  "crack"  military  company, 
the  Governor's  Guards.  His  only  child, 
Morton  Fitz  Smith,  was  born  in  that  city. 
In  1878  he  returned  to  Grand  Rapids,  and 
in  company  with  George  B.  Morton  bought 
the  old  National  Hotel  property  and  erected 
the  Morton  House.  In  1875,  the  city  hav- 
ing been  visited  by  several  destructive  fires, 
General  Smith  was  appointed  Fire  Marshal. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  and 
Star  Union  Line.  In  1878  after  he  had 
reorganized  the  Fire  Department,  and  estab- 
lished its  present  high  standard  for  efficiency, 
he  resigned  his  position  with  the  Depart- 
ment. In  1 88 1  the  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  placing  the  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments of  Grand  Rapids  in  the  hands  of  five 


commissioners,  General  Smith  being  one  of 
the  five  original  members  mentioned  in  the 
act.  He  was  also  at  that  time  Captain - 
General  of  the  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar,  DeMolai  No.  5.  In  1882  he 
resigned  his  position  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany, the  Captain-Generalcy  of  the  Com- 
mandery and  his  position  as  Police  and 
Fire  Commissioner,  to  accept  the  general 
management  of  the  Barnhart  Lumber  Com- 
pany, operating  at  Duluth.  In  June,  1887, 
he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Police 
by  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  a  short  time  placed  the 
Department  in  an  advanced  position  for 
discipline  and  general  efficiency.  He 
resigned  the  position  in  February,  1889,  to 
accept  that  of  general  manager  of  the  Con- 
verse Manufacturing  Company,  controlled 
by  James  W.  Converse,  of  Boston.  In  1874 
General  Smith  accepted  the  Captaincy  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Guard,  and  when  the 
companies  were  organized  into  Regiments, 
he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Regiment.  In  .1884  he  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  of  the  Michigan  State 
troops  and  held  the  command  until  his  term 
expired,  January  1,  1889,  having  served  in 
the  State  troops  for  fifteen  consecutive 
years.  General  Smith  is  a  member  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  of  Custer  Post 
G.  A.  R.,  and  of  the  Michigan  Commandery 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  which  he  was  elected 
Vice  Commander  in  1889,  and  Commander 
in  1890.  In  March,  1890,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  one  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Soldiers'  Home. 
The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  General 
Smith  in  business,  military  and  social 
circles  for  many  years,  and  is  therefore 
valuable  testimony  to  the  General's  worth 
as  a  citizen  and  soldier: 


His  physical  appearance  is  that  of  a  born  soldier, 
erect,  active  and  dignified.  He  has  been  a  citizen  of 
Grand  Rapids  from  boyhood  and  has  contributed  his 
full  share  toward  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
city.  Both  in  public  and  private  Hie,  his  course  has 
been  such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has  established  a 
repute  for  business  and  personal  integrity  that  gives 
him  a  foremost  place  among  the  representative  men 
of  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  an  upright,  enterprising,  honored  and  respected 
citizen,  whose  merit  and  worth  entitle  him  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  honorable  position  accorded  him  by 
his  fellows. 
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FIFTH    INFANTRY. 

The  Fifth  was  organized  at  Fort  Wayne, 
and  mustered  into  service  at  Detroit,  August 
28,  1 86 1,  with  an  enrollment  of  900.  Col- 
onel, Henry  D.  Terry;  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Samuel  E.  Beach;.  Major,  John  D.  Fair- 
banks. This  regiment  took  park  in  battles 
at  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill, 
Chantilly,  Fredericksburg,  and  many  other 
places,  acquitting  itself  handsomely.  It 
continued  in  active  service  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  was  mustered  out  July  8,  1865. 
Not  many  of  its  men  were  from  Grand  Rap- 
ids, though  100  or  more  were  from  Kent 
county.  Its  ranks  were  considerably  swollen 
toward  the  close  of  the  war  by  consolidation 
with  it  of  fragments  of  other  regiments,  so 
that  during  its  service  it  had  in  all  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,950  officers  and  men.  Its  losses 
under  fire  and  by  disease  footed  up  398. 

EIGHTH    INFANTRY. 

The  Eighth  Infantry  had  its  first  ren- 
dezvous at  Grand  Rapids,  and  its  companies 
were  officered  largely  from  this  county.  It 
was  mustered  in  at  Detroit,  Sept.  21,  1861, 
and  left  the  State  on  the  27th  of  that 
month.  Colonel,  Wm.  M.  Fenton;  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  Frank  Graves;  Major,  Amasa 
B.  Watson.  October  19  it  embarked  as  a 
part  of  the  "Expeditionary  Corps"  under 
Gen.  Sherman,  for  Hilton  Head.  Dur- 
ing the  time  from  its  arrival  there  to  the 
close  of  1862,  it  had  a  dozen  engagements 
with  the  enemy,  at  as  many  points  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland.  Its  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
works  at  Secessionville,  on  James  Island, 
June  16,  1862,  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  gallant  during  the  war.  The  regiment 
here  suffered  severely  in  the  loss  of  men, 
and  among  the  killed  were  Captains  Benja- 
min B.  Church  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  Sam- 
uel C.  Guild  of  Flint.  In  1863  the  regiment 
was  transferred  to  East  Tennessee,  where  it 
took  part  in  several  movements  and  battles. 
Again  it  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  in  May,  1864,  participated  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  where  was  killed 
Col.  Graves,  who  was  then  its  commanding 
officer.  Col.  Ralph  Ely  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and  the  regiment,  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  continued  to  do  gallant  service, 
participating  in  many  sanguinary  battles. 
It  was  mustered  out  near  Washington,  July 
30,  1865,  and  on  August  3  was  disbanded  at 


Detroit.  It  had  borne  on  its  rolls  1,792 
men,  and  had  lost  403  by  the  casualties 
of  war. 

THIRTEENTH    INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  mustered  into  service 
January  17,  1862,  at  Kalamazoo.  Colonel, 
Charles  E.  Stuart;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Or- 
lando H.  Moore;  Major,  Frederick  W. 
Worden.  Its  first  battle,  where  it  fought 
bravely,  losing  95  men,  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  was  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Among 
its  other  important  engagements,  it  partici- 
pated in  the  bloody  battle  at  Stone  River, 
and  also  at  Chickamauga.  It  had  a  very 
active  and  busy  career  from  beginning  to 
end  of  its  service,  closing  with  the  Atlanta 
campaign  and  the  march  to  the  sea  with 
Gen.  Sherman.  It  was  mustered  out  at 
Louisville,  July  25,  1865,  and  two  days  later 
disbanded  at  Jackson.  Its  total  enrollment 
had  been  2,084,  and  its  losses  numbered  390. 

FOURTEENTH    INFANTRY. 

Organized  and  rendezvoused  at  Ypsilanti, 
this  regiment  was  mustered  February  13, 
1862.  Robert  P.  Sinclair,  Colonel;  Robert 
W.  Davis,  Lieutenant  Colonel;  Myndert 
W.  Quackenbush,  Major.  It  left  Ypsilanti 
April  17,  for  Pittsburg  Landing.  Colonel 
Sinclair  and  his  Lieutenant,  Davis,  resigned 
in  September,  and  the  regiment  was  com- 
manded during  the  latter  part  of  its  service 
by  Colonel  Henry  R.  Mizner.  It  was  a 
gallant  organization,  largely  composed  of 
volunteers  of  Irish  nativity,  who  never  knew 
when  they  were  whipped.  It  took  part  in 
many  sharp  engagements,  was  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  particularly  distinguished 
itself  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  Sept. 
1,  1864.  Its  total  enrollment  was  1,806,  and 
its  losses  were  247.  It  was  mustered  out  at 
Louisville  July  18,  and  disbanded  at  Detroit 
July  21,  1865. 

While  they  were  in  the  field,  many  laugh- 
able anecdotes  were  told  of  the  quick-witted 
Hibernians  of  this  regiment.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple: A  soldier  obtained  leave  to  go  fishing. 
Meeting  with  no  luck  at  fishing,  and  wishing 
to  return  to  camp  with  something,  he  caught 
a  small  pig  which  he  found  at  large  near  his 
fishing  point,  tied  it  with  the  string  which 
he  had  intended  to  carry  fish  with,  and 
started  for  quarters;  taking  much  pains  to 
get  within  the  line  of  sentinels  undetected 
in  his  attempt  to  evade  the  order  against 
bringing  live    stock    into    camp.      He    sue- 
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ceeded  in  passing  the  guards,  but  before 
reaching  his  tent  was  halted  by  an  officer, 
who  inquired:  "  Been  fishing,  Mike?""  Yis 
Sor."  "Caught  any?"  "Niver  a  wan." 
"Bad  luck,  Mike?"  "Yis,  Sor."  "But 
you  brought  in  something?"  "Niver  a 
hap'orth."  "O,  yes  you  have;  and  don't 
you  know  there  is  an  order  against  bringing 
pigs  into  camp?"  "Yis,  Sor,  but  I  didn't." 
"You  have."  "No  I  haven't."  "But 
what's  that  behind  you?"  Mike  turned 
around,  and  in  apparent  amazement  ex- 
claimed: "Bedad!  some  thafe  of  the  worruld 
has  tied  an  innocent  pig  to  me  fish  line!" 
The  officer  turned  away  with  a  grin  on  his 
face,  and  Mike  slipped  into  his  tent. 

TWENTY-FIRST    INFANTRY. 

The  Twenty-first  Regiment  was  rendez- 
voused at  Ionia,  was  raised  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  and  recruited  largely 
from  Kent  and  Ionia  counties.  It  was  mus- 
tered in  at  Ionia,  Sept.  4, 1 862,  and  left  for  the 
seat  of  war  Sept.  12.  Colonel,  Ambrose  A. 
Stevens;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  William  L. 
Whipple;  Major,  Isaac  Hunting.  This  was 
eminently  a  fighting  regiment,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  its  service.  Octo- 
ber 8,  less  than  four  weeks  after  leaving 
camp  at  Ionia,  it  was  in  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  Ky.  From  there  it  moved  to  Bowling 
Green,  and  then  to  Nashville.  It  was  en- 
gaged at  Lavergne,  Dec.  27,  and  at  Stewart's 
Creek  on  the  29th,  and  also  participated  in 
the  five  days'  battle  at  Stone  River,  imme- 
diately following.  This  regiment  was  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight  at  Chickamauga,  and 
there  was  distinguished  for  its  courageous 
behavior.  It  served  with  credit  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  "march  to  the  sea." 
During  most  of  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
evacuation  of  Savannah,  in  December,  1864, 
the  men  of  this  regiment  held  a  portion  of 
the  works  in  the  most  exposed  position  on 
the  line  in  front  of  that  place.  Their  rations 
were  short,  and  they  suffered  much  from 
hunger  and  cold,  being  obliged  to  lie  in  the 
trenches,  without  tents,  and  very  lightly 
clad,  few  of  them  having  blankets.  During 
the  twenty-five  days  occupied  on  the  march 
from  Atlanta,  only  two  and  a  half  days 
rations  were  issued  to  this  regiment,  and  its 
subsistence  was  procured  mainly  by  foraging 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passed.  In  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  under  the  command  of  Capt, 
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Arthur  C.  Prince,  it  marched  up  the  Savan- 
nah River;  in  February  crossed  into  South 
Carolina,  and  finally  through  into  North 
Carolina.  Encountering  the  enemy  at  Ben- 
tonville,  it  had  there  a  sharp  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  suffering  considerable  loss. 
The  regimental  roster  showed  a  total  mem- 
bership of  1,447,  and  a  loss  of  368  by  the 
fortunes  of  war.  It  was  mustered  out  at  the 
District  of  Columbia,  June  8,  and  reached 
Detroit  June  13,  1865,  where  the  men  were 
paid  and  discharged. 

TWENTY- FIFTH    INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  organized  at  Kalama- 
zoo, and  drew  a  portion  of  one  company 
from  Kent  county.  Colonel,  Orlando  H. 
Moore;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Benjamin  F. 
Orcutt;  Major,  Dewitt  C.  Fitch.  It  was 
mustered  into  the  service  Sept.  22,  1862, 
and  left  Kalamazoo  Sept.  29.  It  especially 
distinguished  itself  July  4,  1863,  by  its 
effective  defense  of  a  stockade  at  Tebb's 
Bend,  on  Green  River,  Ky. ,  against  the 
entire  command  of  the  rebel  General  John  H. 
Morgan.  It  was  engaged  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  in  Gen.  Thomas'  defense  of 
Nashville.  During  1864  it  participated  with 
credit  in  several  battles  in  Georgia,  and  was 
finally  mustered  out  at  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
June  24,  1865.  Its  total  enrollment  was  968 
men,  and  its  total  loss  166. 

TWENTY- SIXTH    INFANTRY. 

The  Twenty- sixth  was  organized  at  Jack- 
son, was  mustered  Dec.  12,  1862,  and  left 
the  State  the  next  day  for  the  war.  Col- 
onel, J  udsonS.  Farrar;  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Henry  H.  Wells;  Major,  William  O'Don- 
nell.  Co.  I  of  this  regiment  was  recruited 
at  Lowell,  Kent  county.  While  in  camp 
at  Jackson  the  regiment  was  presented  by 
the  ladies  of  that  place  with  a  magnificent 
silk  flag.  It  was  assigned  to  provost  duty 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  it  remained  until 
April,  1863.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  it 
was  part  of  the  force  that  was  sent  to  New 
York  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  during 
the  period  of  mob  lawlessness.  After  that 
it  was  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  until  the  close  of  the  war,  making 
for  itself  a  praiseworthy  record.  It  had  a 
membership  of  1,210,  while  its  losses  were 
259.  It  was  mustered  out  June  4,  1865,  at 
Alexandria,  and  on  June  7  disbanded  at 
Jackson. 
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ENGINEERS    AND    MECHANICS. 

This  regiment  was  organized  under  spe- 
cial orders  from  the  War  Department,  to  be 
composed,  as  the  name  indicates,  princi- 
pally of  practical  engineers  and  mechanics. 
Authority  to  raise  it  was  given  to  William 
P.  Innes,  a  civil  engineer,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel,  with  full  power  to  desig- 
nate his  officers.  Enlistment  began  in 
August,  1861.  It  was  rendezvoused  at 
Marshall,  was  mustered  into  service  October 
29,  and  left  the  State  December  17.  Colonel, 
William  P.  Innes;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Kinsman  A.  Hunton;  Major,  Enos  Hopkins; 
Surgeon,  William  H.  DeCamp.  At  this 
time  it  comprised  ten  companies,  but  was 
subsequently  recruited  to  twelve  companies 
of  150  men  each,  by  Captain  P.  V.  Fox  of 
Company  D.  In  the  early  part  of  its  serv- 
ice six  of  the  companies  were  commanded 
by  Grand  Rapids  men.  This  regiment  won 
special  distinction,  not  only  in  its  legitimate 
work  as  an  engineering  corps,  but  also  on 
several  occasions  as  a  fighting  force.  Reach- 
ing the  field  in  December,  and  reporting  to 
Gen.  Buell  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  it  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  four  detachments — one 
to  report  to  Gen.  McCook,  commanding  at 
Munfordville,  Kentucky;  one  to  Gen. 
Thomas,  at  Lebanon;  one  to  Gen.  Nelson, 
at  New  Haven,  and  the  fourth  to  Gen. 
Mitchell,  at  Bacon  Creek.  These  during 
January,  February  and  March,  1862,  were 
engaged  in  various  duties,  the  chief  of 
which  was  building  railroad  bridges.  In 
April,  Col.  Innes  with  his  field  and  staff 
and  eight  companies,  were  with  Buell' s  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  in  the  march  for  the  field  of 
Shiloh,  Mississippi,  reaching  there  April  15. 
On  the  way  they  built  several  road  bridges, 
and  the  celerity  of  their  work,  enabled  Gen. 
Buell  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to 
aid  Gen.  Grant  to  bring  complete  victory 
out  of  threatened  defeat.  From  its  entry 
into  service,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  this 
was  an  extraordinarily  busy  regiment.  Sent 
here  and  there,  detachments  of  the  engineers 
were  constantly  at  work,  where  building  or 
repairs  of  roads  or  bridges  were  needed. 
Its  services  were  especially  valuable  to  the 
Government,  and  highly  appreciated,  giv- 
ing it  a  National  as  well  as  a  State  reputa- 
tion second  to  few  or  none  in  the  history  of 
the*  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Its  three  years' 
time  expired  October  31,  1864,  and  such  of 


its  officers  as  desired  to  leave  the  service 
were  mustered  out,  including  Col.  Innes. 
But  by  re-enlistments  it  maintained  its  full 
strength  and  organization,  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  receiving  frequently  from  Gens. 
Rosecrans,  Thomas  and  others  com- 
manding, highly  complimentary  mention, 
of  the  labors  and  the  gallantry  of  its 
officers  and  men.  The  amount  of  bridge 
and  railroad  building  done  by  this  regi- 
ment, looking  back  upon  its  record, 
seems  almost  marvelous.  Besides  its  regu- 
lar engineering  duty,  it  participated  in 
nearly  a  dozen  serious  engagements  with 
the  enemy;  notably  at  Farmington  and 
Corinth,  Mississippi;  at  Perryville,  Ken- 
tucky; at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  at  the 
siege  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  it  won  meri- 
torious distinction  in  its  gallant  defense  of 
Lavergne,  Tennessee,  during  the  famous 
battle  of  Stone  River.  Capt.  P.  V.  Fox 
and  the  pontoniers  under  his  command, 
received  special  compliments  from  Maj. 
Gen.  Thomas  for  putting  a  bridge  across 
the  river  at  Brown's  Ferry  near  Chattanooga, 
October  26,  1863,  during  a  sharp  fight.  The 
Engineers  and  Mechanics  went  into  the 
field  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  1,132, 
which  during  its  service  was  increased  to  a 
total  enrollment  of  3,200,  officers  and  men. 
Its  losses  were,  thirteen  men  killed  in  action 
or  died  of  wounds,  one  officer,  Capt.  James 
W.  Sligh,  by  railroad  accident,  and  342 
died  of  disease.  The  regiment  was  mustered 
out  September  22,  1865,  at  Nashville,  and 
three  days  later  disbanded  at  Jackson. 
Surgeon  William  H.  DeCamp,  of  this  com- 
mand, was  appointed  Post  Surgeon  and 
Medical  Director  in  charge  of  the  hospitals 
at  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  in  October, 
1862,  and  for  his  efficient  and  humane 
management  received  a  card  of  acknowl- 
edgment from  fourteen  surgeons  of  the 
Confederate  Army.  There  were  several 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  rebel  soldiers 
in  those  hospitals. 

WILLIAM  POWER  INNES  was  born 
in  New  York  City  January  22,  1826,  and 
entered  upon  the  hustling  work  of  a  busy 
life  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years,  whefl 
he  took  upon  himself  the  partial  support  of 
a  widowed  mother,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
His  early  education  he  owes  to  that  beloved 
mother,  never  having  had  any  other  advan- 
tages worth  mentioning.      He  entered  into 
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the  employ  of  the  Erie  Railway  as  a  civil 
engineer  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  remained 
until  the  completion  of  that  great  line  of 
travel.  Early  in  1853  he  left  New  York 
and  came  to  Michigan  as  a  civil  engineer  in 
the  employ  of  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Company  —  then  the 
Oakland  and  Ottawa — and  has  since  that 
time  called  Grand  Rapids  his  home.  He  re- 
mained in  the  employ  of  this  road  until  its 
completion,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
then  called  Amboy  and  Lansing  Railroad, 
extending  from  Jonesville  to  Saginaw,  and 
was  with  that  until  1861.  In  1857  he  made 
the  first  preliminary  survey  for  a  road  from 
Grand  Rapids  to  Mackinaw,  being  the  land 
grant  road,  afterward  merged  into  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  in  1861,  he  obtained 
special  permission  from  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  raise  a  regiment  of  engineer  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  together  with  a  battery  of 
artillery.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel 
September  12,  1861;  entered  the  field  with 
his  command  (Michigan  Engineers  and 
Mechanics),  joining  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  remained  in  the 
service  a  little  over  three  years,  part  of 
which  time  he  was  Military  Superintendent 
of  Railroads  of  the  Department  of  the  Cum- 
berland, under  General  Rosecrans.  In  1865 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  railroads  in 
Tennessee,  and  remained  until  the  fall  of 
1868,  when  ill  health  compelled  his  return 
to  Michigan.  During  his  civil  life  in  Ten- 
nessee he  had  the  general  management  of 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  and  Nashville 
and  North  Western  Railroads,  the  latter  of 
which  he  also  managed  as  Receiver,  under 
Governor  Brownlow,  for  some  time.  He 
was  also  President  and  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Nashville  and  Tennessee  Railroad.  After 
returning  to  Michigan  he  gave  up  active 
life  as  a  railroad  man,  although  he  has  done 
much  in  that  line  as  consulting  engineer. 
He  served  as  Commissioner  of  Railroads  of 
Michigan  during  Governor  Begole's  admin- 
istration in  1883-84.  For  the  past  few 
years  he  has  devoted  the  most  of  his  time 
to  his  own  private  affairs.  Early  in  life  he 
took  an  active*  interest  in  Freemasonry, 
having  filled  a  number  of  positions  both  in 
subordinate  and  grand  bodies  of  the  State, 
and  at  present  he  occupies  the  honorable 
and  responsible  position  of  Grand  Secretary 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  and   Grand    Chapter, 


and  Grand  Recorder  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery,  K.  T.  He  married,  June  5,  1850, 
Arianna  A.,  youngest  daughter  of  David 
P.  Tinkham,  of  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New 
York,  with  whom  he  passed  years  of  happi- 
ness, until  July  3,  1881,  when  she  passed 
into  rest,  loved  and  beloved  by  all.  By 
this  marriage  there  were  four  children — two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  youngest  son 
joined  his  mother  a  short  time  ago;  the 
three  remaining  children  are  residents  of 
this  city. 

FIRST    CAVALRY. 

The  First  Regiment  of  Michigan  Cavalry 
was  organized  at  Detroit;  was  mustered  into 
service  at  that  place  September  13,  and  left 
for  the  front  September  29,  1861.  Colonel, 
Thornton  F.  Brodhead;  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Joseph  Copland;  Majors,  William  S.  Atwood, 
Angelo  Paldi,  Charles  H.  Town.  George 
K.  Johnson  of  Grand  Rapids  was  the  first 
Surgeon  of  this  regiment;  after  him  Samuel 
R.  Wooster;  and  about  fifty  of  its  men  were 
from  Kent  County.  This,  with  the  Fifth, 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Regiments,  constituted 
the  celebrated  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade, 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Going  in 
with  1,144,  ^  carried  on  its  rolls  during  its 
service,  3,244  officers  and  men.  Its  losses 
numbered — 10  officers  and  92  men  killed  in 
action,  5  officers  and  46  men  died  of  wounds, 
and  5  officers  and  246  men  died  of  disease. 
It  was  mustered  out,  paid  off  and  disbanded 
March   10,  1866,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

SECOND    CAVALRY. 

The  Second  Cavalry  was  organized  by 
Francis  W.  Kellogg  of  Grand  Rapids,  then 
a  Member  of  Congress,  under  authority  given 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  ren- 
dezvoused at  this  city.  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
William  C.  Davis;  Majors,  Robert  H.  G. 
Minty,  Seldon  H.  Gorham,  Charles  P.  Bab- 
cock.  Surgeon,  Charles  L.  Henderson.  It 
was  mustered  October  2,  1861,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  left  November  14  for  St.  Louis, 
where  Col.  Gordon  Granger  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  took  command.  Colonel  Granger 
having  been  promoted  to  be  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral, on  May  25,  1862,  -Capt.  Philip  H. 
Sheridan  of  the  U.  S.  Army  was  appointed 
Colonel.  Sheridan  at  once  assumed  com- 
mand, was  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  in  a  few 
days  in  the  spirited  fight  at  Boon ville,  which 
resulted  in  a  victory  recorded  as  among  the 
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most  notable  of  the  minor  achievements  of 
the  war.  July  i,  1862,  Sheridan  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Brigadier-General,  and  his 
subsequent  brilliant  career  is  well  known  to 
all  readers  of  American  history.  Col.  Archi- 
bald P.  Campbell  was  then  appointed  Col- 
onel. The  Second  was  one  of  the  noted 
active  cavalry  regiments  in  the  Western 
Army,  and  did  much  to  vindicate  the  cav- 
alry branch  of  the  service  from  the  odium 
which  some  of  the  higher  commanders 
seemed  disposed  to  cast  upon  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  It  took  prominent 
part  in  nearly  seventy  engagements  with 
the  enemy,  whose  descriptions  are  set  down 
in  the  military  histories,  and  therein  it  made 
a  record  of  which  the  State,  as  well  as 
Grand  Rapids,  is  justly  proud.  For  a  time 
in  the  fall  of  1863,  while  serving  in  the  First 
Brigade,  it  was  in  command  of  Major  L.  S. 
Scranton.  It  bore  on  its  rolls  during  its 
term  of  service,  2,425  names,  and  encount- 
ered a  total  loss  of  338  officers  and  men,  of 
whom  70  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of 
wounds,  and  266  died  of  disease.  August 
17,  1865,  it  was  mustered  out  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  and  August  26  paid  off  and  disbanded 
at  Jackson. 

THIRD    CAVALRY. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Second,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Col.  Kellogg,  this 
regiment  was  organized  at  Grand  Rapids; 
was  mustered  in  Nov.  1,  and  left  the  State 
Nov.  28,  1861,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Minty,  for  St.  Louis,  where  it  was 
stationed  at  Benton  Barracks.  Colonel, 
Francis  W.  Kellogg;  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Robert  H.  G.  Minty;  Majors,  Edward  Gray, 
William  S.  Burton,  Obed  H.  Foote.  The 
appointment  of  Col.  Kellogg  having  been 
made  by  the  War  Department,  he  was  mus- 
tered in  with  the  regiment,  but  with  his 
consent  was  soon  after  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, and  on  March  7,  1862,  Capt.  John  K. 
Mizner  of  the  U.  S.  Army  was  commissioned 
Colonel.  This  was  also  a  fighting  regiment 
and  made  for  itself  a  splendid  record.  Dur- 
ing November  and  December,  1863,  it  had 
very  active  service,  being  engaged  almost 
constantly  in  scouting  and  various  expedi- 
tions through  Northern  Mississippi  and 
Western  Tennessee,  and  at  the  same  time 
having  frequent  encounters  with  the  enemy. 
In  January,  1864,  592  of  its  men  re-enlisted, 
and  were  mustered  in  as  Veteran  Volunteers, 


after  which  it  had  a  furlough  of  thirty  days, 
with  rendezvous  at  Kalamazoo.  At  the 
end  of  1863  the  Third  Cavalry  had  marched 
more  than  10,000  miles,  exclusive  of  marches 
in  separate  companies  and  detachments,  and 
had  captured  upward  of  2,000  prisoners. 
Its  total  enrollment  during  its  service  was 
2,560;  total  loss,  414,  of  whom  375  died  of 
disease. 

It  is  related  that  while  this  regiment  was 
on  the  march  from  San  Antonio  to  Indianola, 
Texas,  on  the  way  home  in  1866,  one  night 
they  bivouacked  near  a  ranch.  One  of  the 
officers  asked  the  woman  if  she  did  not  fear 
for  her  hen-roost,  with  so  many  soldiers 
about.  "O,  no,"  she  laughingly  replied, 
"I  have  not  had  any  chickens  since  Gen. 
Grant's  Illinois  regiments  went  through 
here." 

The  Third  was  mustered  out  at  San  Anto- 
nio, Feb.  12,  and  arrived  at  Jackson  March 
10,  1866,  where  it  was  paid  off  and  dis- 
banded. 

FOURTH    CAVALRY. 

This  regiment  went  into  rendezvous  at 
Detroit,  was  mustered  into  service  Aug.  29, 
and  left  for  the  front  Sept.  26,  1862,  under 
Colonel  Robert  H.  G.  Minty.  About  three 
score  of  its  men  were  from  Kent  county.  It 
was  among  the  foremost  of  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  war,  did  splendid  service  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
participating  in  more  than  a  hundred  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes,  and  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  Rebellion  by  the  capture  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  at  Irwinville,  Ga.,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Benjamin  D.  Pritchard  of 
Allegan.  In  reference  to  this  and  another 
important  incident  of  the  war,  Chaplain 
George  Taylor  of  the  Eighth  Michigan 
Infantry  added  the  following  stanza  to  a 
well-known  poem: 

Ericsson's  Monitor  with  grace, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan, 
The  Rebel  Merrimac  did  chase, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan; 
Our  Worden  fought  that  iron-clad, 
Yet  Michigan  more  glory  had, 
When  Pritchard  caught  the  woman-clad, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

At  the  close  of  service  the  Fourth  had 
borne  on  its  rolls  2,217  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  and  had  suffered  a  total  loss  of  375,  of 
whom  327  died  of  disease.     It  was  mustered 
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out  July  i,  1865,  at  Nashville,  and  returned 
July  10  to  Detroit. 

FIFTH    CAVALRY. 

This  regiment  had  its  rendezvous  at  De- 
troit, and  was  mustered  into  service  there, 
August  30,  1862.  Three  or  four  of  its  Com- 
panies were  recruited  from  Western  Michi- 
gan, but  not  a  large  number  of  its  men  were 
from  Grand  Rapids.  The  regiment  did  hard 
work  and  made  a  splendid  record  in  the 
field.  Russell  A.  Alger,  who  went  out  as  a 
Captain  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  was  made 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth,  February  28,  1863. 
William  G.  Beckwith,  than  whom  few  saw 
harder  or  more  adventurous  service,  and 
who  came  home  minus  a  leg,  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  and  his  record  well  illustrates 
the  arduous  and  effective  work  of  the  regi- 
ment, which  lasted  until  its  muster  out,  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  July  1,  1865. 
First  and  last  1,998  names  were  on  its  rolls, 
and  its  losses  numbered  98  killed  in  action, 
24  died  of  wounds,  and  236  died  of  disease. 

RUSSELL  A.  ALGER  was  born  in  the 
township  of  Lafayette,  Medina  County,  Ohio, 
February  27,  1836.  On  his  father's  side  he 
can  trace  his  family  back  through  English 
channels  to -the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  earliest  of  the  name  in  this 
country  was  John  Alger,  the  great-grand- 
father of  R.  A.  Alger.  He  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  took  part  in  many 
of  its  battles.  Russell  Alger,  the  father  of 
R.  A.  Alger,  married  Caroline  Moulton,  a 
descendent  of  Robert  Moulton  of  England, 
who  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1627,  in 
charge  of  a  vessel  laden  with  ship  building 
material,  and  having  a  number  of  skilled 
carpenters  as  passengers.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  vessel  built  in  Massachusetts 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  Moulton.  Both  in 
England  and  America  the  Moultons  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  attained 
distinction.  In  1800  the  Alger  family  went 
to  Ohio  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
development  of  that  now  great  State.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old  the  parents  of  R.  A. 
Alger  died,  leaving  dependent  upon  him  a 
younger  brother  and  sister.  With  cheerful 
spirit,  he  at  once  engaged  in  farm  work, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next  seven 
years  worked  upon  a  farm  in  Richfield, 
Ohio,  saving  his  money  and  applying  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  brother  and  sister.     In  the 


winter  he  attended  the  Richfield  Academy, 
where  he  obtained  a  good  English  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  secured  a 
position  as  a  teacher,  teaching  school  during 
the  winter  months  for  several  years.  In 
March,  1857,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Wolcott  and  Upson,  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  remaining  until  1859,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio.  He  then  removed  to  Cleveland, 
entering  the  law  office  of  Otis  &  Coffinbury, 
where  he  remained  but  a  few  months,  and 
retired  in  the  fall  of  1859  on  account  of  poor 
health,  induced  by  hard  work  and  close  con- 
finement. Soon  after  he  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business.  He  had  just  begun  to 
make  his  presence  felt  in  commercial  circles 
when  the  war  with  the  South  broke  out,  and 
in  August,  1 86 1,  he  left  for  the  front,  and 
"from  the  time  of  his  enlistment  until  he 
left  the  army,  the  record  of  his  heroic  mili- 
.  tary  service  is  a  record  of  honor."  He  first 
enlisted  in  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry, 
and  in  the  autumn,  when  that  regiment  was 
mustered  into  service,  he  was  commissioned 
as  Captain,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  Company  C.  His  first  important  service 
happened  at  the  battle  of  Booneville,  Mis- 
sissippi, July  1,  1862.  That  engagement — 
one  of  the  most  important  minor  battles  of 
the  war,  and  fought  against  tremendous 
odds — resulted  from  an  attack  by  General 
Chalmers,  of  the  Confederate  Army,  with 
seven  thousand  mounted  men — eleven  reg- 
iments and  portions  of  regiments  —  upon 
Colonel  Philip  H.  Sheridan  with  two  small 
regiments,  the  Second  Iowa  and  the  Second 
Michigan  Cavalry.  From  the  start  Sher- 
idan's men  fought  desperately.  Seeing  that 
he  was  outflanked  and  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded,  he  sent  ninety-two  picked  men, 
commanded  by  Captain  Alger,  with  orders 
to  make  a  circuit  and  charge  the  enemy 
upon  the  rear  with  sabres  and  cheers — the 
cheers  to  be  a  signal  for  Sheridan  to  simul- 
taneously charge  the  enemy  in  front.  The 
brave  ninety- two  charged  as  ordered,  and 
Sheridan  immediately  dashed  upon  the 
front,  and  so  well  executed  were  the  two 
movements  that  the  Confederate  forces 
broke  and  ran.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  enemy's  killed  were  buried  upon 
the  field,  and  a  large  number  of  their 
wounded  were  carried  away.  Of  the  ninety- 
two  sent  on  this  forlorn  hope  forty- two  were 
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killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Alger  was  both 
wounded  and  captured,  but  escaped  in  the 
confusion  of  the  rebel  stampede.  For  his 
gallant  service  in  the  battle  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  it  was  in  this  bat- 
tle that  Colonel  Sheridan  gained  his  earliest 
fame,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General.  Major  Alger 
continued  to  merit  the  approval  of  his  supe- 
rior officers,  and  October  16,  1862,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  of  the 
Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  June  8,  1863, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry,  his  regiment  being 
in  General  Custer's  famous  Michigan  Cav- 
alry Brigade.  On  June  28,  1863,  Colonel 
Alger's  command  entered  the  village  of 
Gettysburg,  being  the  first  of  the  National 
forces  to  reach  that  place  and  receive  defi- 
nite information  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  great  battle,  then  so  little 
expected,  which  was  fought  at  the  very 
doors  of  Gettysburg,  he  with  his  regiment 
did  most  effective  service.  In  General  Cus- 
ter's official  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
cavalry  at  Gettysburg,  the  name  of  Colonel 
Alger  frequently  appears,  and  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  of  the  distinguished  part  he 
bore  in  the  engagement.  On  July  4,  1863, 
during  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle,  Colonel  Alger  led  the 
advance  with  the  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry, 
and  when  near  Monterey,  on  the  top  of 
South  Mountain,  Maryland,  with  great  dar- 
ing and  equally  great  confidence  in  his  men, 
he  dismounted,  crossed  a  bridge  guarded  by 
more  than  1,500  infantry,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  enemy's  train,  together  with 
1,500  prisoners.  On  July  8,  1863,  at  the 
battle  of  Boonsboro,  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  as  to  be  unable  to  resume  com- 
mand of  his  regiment  until  the  following 
September.  His  subsequent  famous  charge 
with  his  regiment  at  Trevilian  Station,  Vir- 
ginia, on  June  11,  1864,  when  with  only  three 
hundred  men  he  captured  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy,  is  memorable  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  daring  deeds  of  the  war.  General 
Sheridan's  report  concerning  this  engage- 
ment, on  file  in  the  War  Department,  says: 

The  cavalry  engagement  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  one  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  enemy's  loss  was  very  heavy.  My  loss 
in  capture  will  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
They  are  principally  from  the  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry. 
This  regiment,  Colonel  Russell  A.  Alger  command- 
ing,   gallantly  charged   down   the  Gordonville  road, 


capturing  1,500  horses  and  800  prisoners,   but  were 
finally  surrounded  and  had  to  give  them  up. 

During  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864 
Colonel  Alger  was  assigned  to  special  serv- 
ice, reporting  directly  to  President  Lincoln, 
and  while  so  engaged  visited  nearly  every 
army  in  the  field.  It  was  his  fortnne  to 
serve  in  or  command  regiments  better  armed 
than  most,  and  they  were  frequently  engaged 
in  perilous  and  fatiguing  service.  At  first 
he  served  in  the  West  and  South,  but  from 
the  invasion  of  Maryland  by  General  Lee 
in  1863  until  the  day  of  his  retirement, 
Colonel  Alger  was  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  in  constant  service  except 
when  disabled  by  wounds.  His  brigade 
accompanied  General  Sheridan  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864  and  served 
through  that  campaign.  On  September 
20,  1864,  he  resigned  on  account  of  physical 
disability  and  was  honorably  discharged, 
having  during  his  period  of  service  taken 
part  in  sixty-six  battles  and  skirmishes. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  made  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  to  rank  from  the  battle  of  Trevilian 
Station,  and  on  June  11,  1865,  he  was  made 
Brevet  Major  General  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  during  the  war.  When  he 
returned  from  the  scene  of  war,  he  removed 
to  Detroit,  and  in  company  with  Franklin 
and  Stephen  Moore,  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade,  dealing  especially  in  long  pine  tim- 
ber and  also  in  pine  lands.  After  a  few 
years  the  firm  of  Moore,  Alger  &  Co.  was 
succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Alger, 
and  then  by  R.  A.  Alger  &  Co.,  which  con- 
tinued  until  1874,  when  the  corporation  of 
Alger,  Smith  &  Co.  was  organized  with 
General  Alger  as  President.  This  corpor- 
ation has  become  the  largest  operator  in 
pine  timber  in  the  world.  The  corporation 
owns  large  tracks  of  pine  lands  in  Alcona 
County  and  in  Alger,  Chippewa  and  School- 
craft Counties  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  and 
also  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
General  Alger  is  also  President  of  the 
Manistique  Lumber  Company,  organized  in 
1882  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  He  also 
has  extensive  tracts  of  red  wood  lands  in 
California  and  Washington  State,  and  of 
pine  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  Louisiana,  and 
is  largely  interested  in  an  extensive  cattle 
ranch  in  New  Mexico  and  is  President  of 
the  company.  He  is  President  and  largest 
stockholder  in  the  Detroit,   Bay  City  and 
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Alpena  Railroad;  owns  a  large  amount  of 
stock  in  the  Peninsular  Car  Company;  the 
Detroit  National  and  State  Savings  Banks, 
in  which  he  is  a  director;  he  is  also  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Detroit  Copper  and  Brass 
Rolling  Mills,  and  in  several  other  large 
business  concerns.  A  friend  of  Gen.  Alger 
writes: 

Coming  to  Detroit  at  the  close  of  the  war,  rich  only 
in  honors  gained  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country, 
he  entered  the  business  world,  and  by  his  exceptional 
native  abilities  he  long  since  gained  a  foremost  place 
among  the  business  men  of  Michigan.  He  is  a  man 
of  strong  will,  resolute  courage,  great  tenacity  of 
purpose,  a  high  order  of  financial  generalship  and 
rare  administrative  ability.  When  a  course  of  action 
has  been  decided  upon  he  is  self-reliant  and  trustful 
of  his  own  judgment  and  inspires  others  with  perfect 
confidence  in  his  capacity  to  accomplish  what  he 
undertakes.  He  is  not  discouraged  or  baffled  even 
by  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  but  is  fertile  in 
resources,  prompt  in  action,  energetic  in  execution 
and  uniformly  successful. 

A  stanch  Republican,  General  Alger  has 
always  been  active  in  the  service  of  his 
party.  But  owing  to  the  engrossing  cares 
of  his  vast  business  interests  he  has  until 
late  years  avoided  the  honors  of  political 
office.  In  1884  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  that  nominated  Blaine 
and  Logan,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Michigan.  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  State  he  exhibited 
the  same  qualities  that  have  made  his 
business  career  so  highly  successful.  Under 
his  watchful  administration  the  interests  of 
the  State  were  carefully  guarded,  and  all 
the  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
fostered,  protected  and  enlarged.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  he  laid  aside  the  responsibil- 
ities of  his  office,  "secure  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people  whose  good  opinion  he  had  so 
richly  earned."  In  1888  he  was  a  leading 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
and  would  probably  have  received  it  had  he 
been  a  resident  of  a  really  doubtful  Repub- 
lican State.  He  was  an  Elector  at  Large, 
heading  the  list  in  his  State,  in  the  election 
of  Harrison  and  Morton.  Deep  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  veterans  of  the  late  war,  he  was 
elected  in  August,  1889,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Says  Mr.  Silas  Farmer,  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Detroit: 

In  personal  appearance  General  Alger  is  tall,  slen- 
der in  form,  with  an  erect,  dignified  bearing.  He  is 
quick  and  incisive  in  speech,  never  brusque,  but 
approachable,  courteous  and  considerate  toward  all. 


He  begets  and  retains  warm  friendships,  and  those 
who  are  numbered  among  his  friends  and  confidants 
are  sure  to  be  profited  by  his  judgment  and  helpful- 
ness. Although  so  deeply  engrossed  with  business 
duties,  he  is  a  lover  of  books  and  a  devoted  patron  of 
art,  and  is  among  the  first  to  respond  to  deserving 
public  enterprise.  Possessed  of  a  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic nature,  he  is  ever  attentive  to  the  needs  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  himself,  and  does  not  wait 
for  others,  but  seeks  out  opportunities  for  doing  good, 
and  thousands  of  people  have  reason  to  feel  grateful 
for  timely  benefactions  received  from  him.  His 
public  and  private  achievements,  coupled  with  his 
irreproachable  life,  reflect  credit  upon  the  State  and 
city  of  his  adoption. 

General  Alger  married,  in  1861,  Annette 
H.  Henry,  a  daughter  of  William  G.  Henry, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
prominent  in  the  early  official  life  of  this 
place,  now  a  resident  of  Detroit.  They  have 
a  family  of  six  children — three  daughters 
and  three  sons. 


WILLIAM  G.  BECKWITH,  an  ex- 
soldier  with  an  artificial  leg,  a  much  esteemed 
citizen  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  born  at  Willet,* 
Chenango  County,  New  York,  December 
3,  1832.  His  parents  were  natives  of  that 
State.  The  family  moved  to  Rochester, 
then  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1845  came  to 
Grand  Rapids,  and  soon  settled  on  a  new 
farm  some  distance  east  of  the  village.  The 
early  educational  advantages  of  Mr.  Beck- 
wTith  were  only  those  of  the  country  district 
schools  of  the  time,  to  which  was  added  a 
term  in  the  Union  school  of  this  city.  The 
main  business  of  his  early  life  was  farming, 
with  some  school  teaching.  When  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  came  on,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private,  August  21,  1862,  in  Company  B  of 
the  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry,  which  was  one 
of  the  regiments  afterward  composing  the 
Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade.  He  partici- 
pated in  all  the  engagements  of  his  regiment 
during  the  following  year  and  up  to  that  at 
Buckland's  Mills,  Virginia,  October  19, 
1863,  where,  with  many  others,  he  was 
captured  by  the  enemy.  His  adventures 
during  the  following  eight  months,  if  fully 
written  out,  would  constitute  a  story  replete 
with  romance  and  of  thrilling  interest.  As 
a  prisoner  he  was  first  taken  to  Richmond, 
and  then  to  Belle  Island,  where  he  was  con- 
fined until  the  early  part  of  February,  1864. 
His  treatment  and  that  of  his  comrades  in 
the  prison  was  barbarous  and  cruel;  like 
what  was  often  experienced  during  the  war, 
illustrating  the  lack  of   common  humanity 
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among  the  Rebel  Confederates  who  were 
keepers  of  or  providers  for  their  prisoners 
of  war.  These  they  almost  starved  and 
never  clothed.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Beck- 
with  relates,  so  ravenous  had  hunger  made 
them  that  a  roasted  mouse  was  eagerly 
devoured  as  a  precious  morsel  by  himself 
and  another — and  that  was  their  Christmas 
dinner.  And  his  descriptions  of  the  "corn 
pone"  bread  served  out  to  them  in  stingy 
bits,  made  of  corn  ground  with  the  cob, 
unbolted  and  half  cooked  and  sour  and 
"stringy,"  corroborate  scores  of  similar 
narratives  given  in  that  trying  period.  In 
February,  1864,  he  was  taken  out  of  that 
filthy  place  to  be  sent  to  Andersonville, 
with  many  others.  On  their  way,  in  South 
Carolina,  he  and  Comrade  E.  B.  Bigelow, 
jumped  from  the  cars  in  broad  daylight,  and 
walked  leisurely — they  were  too  weak  to 
walk  fast — to  the  woods  in  sight  of  the 
train,  and  escaped.  They  took  a  north- 
westerly course  and  traveled  much  in  the 
night,  pretending  to  be  rebels  when  accosted, 
some  two  hundred  miles,  toward  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  when  they  were  surprised  and 
recaptured.  While  their  captors  were  tak- 
ing them  back,  they  grew  bold  and  reck- 
less, and  had.  much  sport  with  the  men  of 
the  squad  having  them  in  custody — catching 
their  guards  asleep  and  threatening  to  report 
them,  uncapping  their  guns,  putting  snow  in 
the  caps,  and  playing  other  pranks.  Sudden- 
ly, as  the  two  had  planned,  they  made  a  dash 
down  the  mountain  side.  Attempts  to  shoot 
them  were  futile,  the  rebel  guns  would  not 
fire.  They  were  again  overtaken,  this  time 
by  dogs,  and  caught.  They  were  then  taken 
to  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  kept  a  few 
weeks  in  a  seminary  building,  where  they 
managed  to  clothe  themselves  a  little  in 
rebel  underclothing  by  foraging  in  boxes 
which  they  found  stored  there.  Next  they 
were  taken  back  to  Camp  Vance,  Morgan- 
ton,  N.  C,  and  put  in  a  log  prison.  Some 
efforts  to  escape  by  chopping  through  the 
logs  were  ineffectual,  and  thence  they  were 
taken  to  Salisbury,  kept  there  till  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  then  started  for  Ander- 
sonville. In  less  than  an  hour  after  the 
train  moved  Mr.  Beckwith  and  his  compan- 
ion slid  out  of  a  window  upon  a  gravel  bank, 
and  as  soon  as  the  cars  had  passed  slipped 
away  into  the  woods.  They  went  back  by 
way  of  Asheville,  and  thence  struck  out 
toward    Knoxville,    and,   came  again  upon 


the  route  which  they  had  traveled  in  their 
first  attempt  to  escape.  Getting  into  Ten- 
nessee they  found  a  boat  which  they  took 
and  went  down  the  river.  Being  very 
hungry,  and  coming  opposite  a  good  look- 
ing brick  house,  they  stopped  and  Mr. 
Beckwith  proceeded  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
premises.  Passing  around  the  corner  he 
came  upon  three  men  dressed  in  rebel  gray, 
in  conversation  with  an  elderly  lady.  Put- 
ting on  a  bold  face  he  asked  if  some  hungry 
men  could  be  fed  there.  "Depends  on 
who  you  are,"  said  the  woman,  straightening 
up.  "Dinner  for  two  Yankees,"  responded 
Beckwith.  "I  reckon,  come  right  along," 
she  said,  and  their  appetites  were  soon 
appeased  with  an  excellent  meal.  The 
entertainers  were  Union  sympathizers,  and 
the  rebel  dress  which  the  men  wore  was  a 
disguise  for  self-protection.  Mr.  Beckwith 
found  many  such  Unionists  at  heart,  during 
his  wanderings.  Going  down  to  Danbridge 
he  found  the  ferryman  to  be  a  Union  man, 
and  that  news  had  just  been  received  of  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination.  At 
once  he  astonished  the  few  persons  about 
by  hurrahing  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson  as 
loudly  as  his  lungs,  in  his  tired  and  ex- 
hausted condition,  would  permit.  The  next 
morning  he  reached  the  Union  lines  at 
Strawberry  Plains,  where  he  found  Colonel 
Thaddeus  Foote  in  command,  and  met  a 
number  of  his  Grand  Rapids  friends  who 
had  given  him  up  as  lost.  From  that  time 
he  served  in  all  the  battles  of  his  regiment 
until,  August  29,  1864,  he  was  shot  through 
the  thigh  at  Smithneld  in  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. While  suffering  from  that  wound  he 
came  home  and  voted,  and  in  December 
went  back,  and  despite  the  contrary  advice 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  rejoined  his 
regiment  near  Winchester,  Virginia.  After 
that  he  was  in  all  its  battles  until,  at  Appo- 
mattox, April  8,  1865,  he  lost  his  right  leg 
by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  which  also 
wounded  him  in  several  other  places  and 
tore  his  clothing  to  tatters.  He  was  then 
nine  days  in  getting  to  the  hospital  at  City 
Point,  during  which  his  leg  was  dressed  but 
three  times,  and  he  suffered  terribly.  It  had 
been  amputated  above  the  knee,  the  stump 
swelled  and  burst  and  supervening  necrosis 
destroyed  another  portion  of  the  bone. 
Coming  home  from  the  army  as  soon  as  he 
was  able,  he  did  much  farm  work  on  crutches 
in   the    following   year.      In    1866    he    was 
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elected  County  Register  of  Deeds,  and  was 
twice  re-elected;  filling  that  position  six 
consecutive  years.  He  served  as  Collector 
of  Taxes  in  the  Fourth  Ward  two  years — 
1873-74.  After  1876  he  was  in  the  office  of 
the  Register  of  Deeds  as  Deputy  for  six 
years,  and  has  since  been  engaged  princi- 
pally in  examination  of  land  titles,  for 
which  business  his  twelve  years  of  exper- 
ience in  the  Register' s  office  had  well  quali- 
fied him.  Mr.  Beckwith  married,  January 
12,  1 87 1,  Maria  A.  Jipson,  a  school  teacher 
in  Grand  Rapids  township,  who  in  former 
years  had  been  one  of  his  pupils.  Their 
children  were  one  son  and  three  daughters, 
of  whom  only  the  daughters  are  now  living. 
Despite  his  hard  army  experience  and  crip- 
pled condition  Mr.  Beckwith  is  still  an 
indefatigable  worker.  In  public  office  he 
has  been  found  conscientious  and  efficient, 
and  his  record  carries  on  its  face  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  the  man  better  than  could 
be  given  in  pages  of  fulsome  eulogy. 

SIXTH    CAVALRY. 

Organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  under  author- 
ity granted  by  the  War  Department  to 
Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Member  of  Congress, 
this  regiment  was  mustered  October  13, 
1862.  Colonel,  George  Gray;  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Russell  A.  Alger;  Majors,  Thad- 
deus  Foote,  Elijah  D.  Waters,  Simeon  B. 
Brown.  Its  Quartermaster  was  Charles 
H.  Patten  and  its  Chaplain  was  Stephen 
S.  N.  Greeley,  both  of  Grand  Rapids.  A 
large  proportion  of  its  company  officers  were 
from  Kent  county.  It  left  for  Washington 
Dec.  10,  1862.  Upon  its  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington it  was  assigned  to  the  Michigan 
Cavalry  Brigade,  and  during  the  following 
two  years  performed  well  its  part  in  severe 
and  continuous  duty  in  that  service.  The 
rebel  General  Pickett,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  one  of  the  engagements  near  Five 
Forks,  spoke  of  a  charge  made  by  the  Sixth 
Michigan  Cavalry  as  the  bravest  he  had 
ever  seen.  Shortly  after  Lee's  surrender,  it 
was  ordered  to  duty  in  the  Far  West,  and 
had  a  hard  campaign  in  that  region.  A  flag, 
borne  through  many  battles,  and  now  in 
possession  of  the  State,  was  presented  to 
this  regiment  while  in  the  field  in  1863, 
by  James  H.  Kidd  of  Ionia,  then  Major. 
Another,  a  handsome  silk  banner  presented 
by  citizens  of  Ionia,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1864,  carried  by  the  gallant  soldiery  of  this 
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command  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  first 
Union  flag  that  floated  over  Fort  Reno,  but 
a  few  years  ago  remained  in  General  Kidd's 
possession,  a  highly  prized  souvenir.  The 
total  enrollment  of  the  Sixth  was  1,624, 
and  the  losses  by  the  casualties  of  war  and 
by  disease  numbered  375.  It  was  mustered 
out  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Nov.  24,  1865, 
and  returned  Nov.  30  to  Jackson,  where  the 
men  received  their  discharge. 

ELIJAH  DUDLEY  WATERS  was  born 
July  20,  1830,  at  West  Falls,  Erie  county, 
New  York.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  common  schools  of  that  vicinity 
and  at  the  Aurora  Academy.  In  1857  he 
came  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  soon,  with  his 
brother,  Daniel  H.,  engaged  in  the  meat 
packing  business  on  the  east  side  of  Canal 
street,  between  Lyon  and  Crescent  avenue, 
which  was  continued  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  October  13, 
1862,  he  was  commissioned  Major  of  the 
Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  went  to  the 
field  with  that  regiment.  On  its  way  to  the 
front,  in  December  of  that  year,  Major 
Waters  had  charge  and  command  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  regiment,  and  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  attending  transportation  in  those 
days,  the  journey  to  Washington  occupied 
about  a  week.  An  incident  of  that  trip  illus- 
trative of  the  sensitive  nature  and  humane 
disposition  of  Major  Waters,  as  well  as  of 
his  self-assertion  in  an  emergency,  is  related 
by  some  of  his  men.  In  consequence  of 
delays  on  the  route,  their  supplies  became 
exhausted,  and  at  a  station  in  Pennsylvania 
he  asked  the  railroad  train  officials  to  stop 
and  give  him  time  to  feed  his  men  and 
horses.  They  refused,  saying  they  were 
running  that  road.  He  replied:  "  You  may 
be  running  this  road,  but  I  am  running  this 
train."  Thereupon  he  ordered  the  train 
side-tracked,  and  the  men  and  horses  were 
unloaded,  rested  and  fed.  His  men  lustily 
cheered  him  for  this  act  of  kindness,  and  soon 
thereafter  they  reached  Washington  in  fine 
spirits.  He  remained  with  the  regiment  in 
front  of  Washington  during  the  winter;  but 
in  the  spring  following  was  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  May  7,  1863.  Major  Waters 
was  popular  with  the  men  of  his  command, 
and  spoken  of  by  members  of  the  regiment 
as  thoroughly  patriotic  and  the  very  soul  of 
honor.      Returning  to  Grand  Rapids  from 
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the  war,  with  his  health  partially  restored, 
with  his  brother,  Daniel  H.  Waters,  he 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  together 
they  built  up  in  a  few  years  what  was  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  most  successful 
business  enterprises  in  the  city — the  manu- 
facture of  bent-w7ork  wooden  ware.  In  1859 
Mr.  Waters  served  the  city  as  Director  of 
the  Poor,  and  was  Alderman  for  his  ward  in 
1860-61.  In  1867  he  united  with  the  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church.  He  died  in  this 
city,  January  11,  1868,  leaving  a  wife  and 
two  children.  In  business  life,  though  cut 
down  at  his  prime,  he  had  thoroughly  won 
the  public  confidence  and  esteem;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  rapidly  gaining  a 
most  honorable  position  among  his  fellow 
men.  One  who  knew  him  well,  at  that  time 
wrote  of  him:  "  In  his  friendships  and  in 
all  his  dealings  he  was  true  as  steel.  He 
loved  the  truth  and  could  not  be  tempted  to 
be  dishonest.  He  could  be  trusted  without 
bonds.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault.  The 
poor  loved  him,  for  he  was  their  friend. 
None  suffered  from  want  within  his  knowl- 
edge, if  in  his  power  to  relieve.  He  died 
young,  but  lived  long  enough  to  be  grate 
fully  remembered  by  all  our  citizens." 

SEVENTH    CAVALRY. 

This  body  was  also  raised  by  the  Hon.  F. 
W.  Kellogg,  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  was  mus- 
tered in  January  16,  1863.  Colonel,  Wil- 
liam D.  Mann;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Allyn 
C.  Litchfield;  Majors,  John  S.  Huston, 
George  K.  Newcomb  and  Henry  W.  Gran- 
ger. The  first  battalion,  in  command  of 
Col.  Mann,  left  for  the  seat  of  war  Feb.  20, 
and  the  other  companies  joined  it  in  May. 
The  regiment  did  signal  service  with  the 
Michigan  Brigade  in  all  their  prominent 
battles,  notably  at  Gettysburg.  It  was  with 
the  Sixth  in  repelling  a  large  rebel  force  at 
Winchester,  Aug.  11,  1864,  and  showed 
great  gallantry  during  the  closing  move- 
ments of  the  war,  and  up  to  the  final  sur- 
render at  Appomattox.  After  this,  it  went 
with  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade  into  the 
frontier  service  of  the  West,  and,  like  the 
Sixth,  made  a  grand  record  in  the  Indian 
campaign  among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Total  enrollment,  1,179;  losses,  322.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Dec.  15,  1865,  and  returned  to 
Jackson  Dec  20,  where  it  was  paid  and  dis- 
banded. 


GEORGE  G.  BRIGGS  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, was  born  January  24,  1838,  in  Wayne 
County,  Michigan.  His  father,  Nathan  H. 
Briggs,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and 
came  to  Michigan  about  1835,  settling  first 
in  Wayne  County,  subsequently  removed  to 
Sturgis,  St.  Joseph  County,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  dying  there  a  few  years 
later;  his  wife  was  Hannah  Carpenter,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  extrac- 
tion, now  69  years  of  age  and  residing  in 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  All  of  their  four  chil- 
dren were  sons,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  the  eldest.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  until  about  14  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  at  Bat- 
tle Creek,  where  he  remained  in  the  capacity 
of  clerk  for  three  years.  Six  months  were 
then  spent  in  Olivet  College,  which  he  left 
to  accept  the  position  of  book-keeper  in  the 
principal  mercantile  house  of  Galesburg,  111. 
After  five  years'  service  in  that  capacity  he 
resigned  it  and  returned  to  Battle  Creek, 
purchasing  an  interest  in  the  firm  of  Averell 
&  Manchester,  and  continued  this  connec- 
tion under  the  name  of  Averell,  Briggs  &  Co. 
until  1862,  when  he  disposed  of  his  business 
interests  and  commenced  active  partici- 
pation in  the  raising  of  troops  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government,  to  whose  welfare 
his  life  and  energies  were  devoted  for 
the  ensuing  four  years;  the  record  itself 
demontrating  the  inestimable  value  of  these 
services.  Through  his  efforts  a  cavalry 
company  was  raised,  composed  largely  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  and  about 
Battle  Creek;  of  which  he  was  appointed 
First  Lieutenant,  and  which  became  a  part 
of  the  Seventh  Michigan  Cavalry.  Before 
leaving  for  the  front,  Lieut.  Briggs,  making 
a  farewell  visit  to  his  friends  at  Galesburg, 
was  by  the  citizens  of  that  place  presented 
with  a  sword,  as  an  expression  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  them.  He  entered 
the  service  Sept.  13,  1862,  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Seventh  Michigan  Cavalry;  was 
promoted  to  Adjutant,  July  1,  1863;  Cap- 
tain, March  22,  1864;  Major,  May  19,  1864; 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Oct.  12,  1864;  Colonel, 
May  26,  1865.  The  Seventh  Cavalry  Reg- 
iment, of  which  Colonel  Briggs  was  an 
officer,  formed  a  part  of  the  Michigan  Cav- 
alry Brigade.  This  Brigade  won  for  itself  a 
name  second  to  none  in  the  Cavalry  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  from  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  to  the  surrender  of  Lee,  it  met 
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the  enemy  in  skirmishes  and  general  engage- 
ments fifty-six  times.  Col.  Briggs  fought 
with  his  regiment  at  Gettysburg;  was  in  the 
campaign  under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  rendered  distinguished 
services  at  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  Five 
Forks,  Sailor's  Creek  and  Appomattox.  On 
the  day  of  Lee's  surrender  Colonel  Briggs 
met  and  conducted  the  flag  of  truce  party 
to  Gen.  Custer,  and  with  them  returned  to 
Gen.  Lee's  headquarters  with  Custer's  reply. 
In  July,  1864,  the  Confederate  Army  under 
Gen.  Early  attempted  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington. Col.  Briggs,  then  returning  from 
leave  of  absence,  was  in  the  city,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  remount 
camp,  with  which,  after  a  night's  march,  he 
made  a  successful  fight  in  front  of  Fort 
Storms,  on  the  nth,  and  held  an  advanced 
position  on  the  12th,  when  the  enemy  with- 
drew. Colonel  Briggs  was  twice  slightly 
wounded  and  had  four  horses  killed  from 
under  him  in  battle.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Buckland's  Mills;  escaped  two  days 
later,  and  after  a  week  of  dodging  within 
the  enemy's  lines,  again  entered  the  camp 
of  his  friends.  After  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
Col.  Briggs  marched  two  regiments  of  the 
brigade  across  the  western  plains,  and  was 
in  command  of  all  the  cavalry  in  the  South 
Sub- District  of  the  Plains,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Collins,  near  Denver,  for  several 
months.  The  command  was  then  moved  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  where,  in  December,  1865, 
the  Colonel  was  mustered  out  of  service. 
The  command  under  Col.  Briggs,  while  in 
Colorado,  operated  against  the  tribes  of 
Indians  then  upon  the  war-path,  and  per- 
formed valuable  service  in  protecting  settlers 
and  guarding  the  stage  lines  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Fort  Hollech.  At  one  time  the 
command  performed  the  pleasing  task  of 
rescuing  from  the  Indians  an  emigrant  train 
which  had  been  surrounded  for  two  days, 
and  but  for  such  timely  succor  some  two 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  would 
have  been  slain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
services  of  Col.  Briggs  in  the  army  were  of 
an  arduous  and  important  character;  that 
he  "won  his  spurs"  amid  the  smoke  of  those 
great  conflicts  which  destroyed  the  rebel- 
lion and  restored  the  Union.  The  Colonel 
enjoyed  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  his 
men,  and  at  the  close  of  his  service  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  presented  him  with 
an  elegant  watch  as  a  proof  of  their  esteem. 


This  watch  the  Colonel  still  carries,  and  it 
is  treasured  by  him  as  a  possession  above 
price.  Returning  east  immediately  upon 
his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  coming  to 
.  Grand  Rapids,  he  was,  in  the  following  May, 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Julia  R.  Peirce, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  W. 
Peirce,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Grand 
Rapids,  who  was,  until  his  death,  Oct.  4, 
1874,  a  leader  in  both  social  and  business 
circles  here.  A  partnership  was  entered 
into  between  Col.  Briggs  and  his  father-in- 
law,  under  the  firm  name  of  Peirce  &  Briggs, 
in  the  dry  goods  business,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  1 869.  when  the  Colonel  withdrew 
from  active  participation  in  this  enterprise, 
and  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Michigan  Barrel  Com- 
pany. This  company  was  incorporated  in 
1870,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000;  Col.  Briggs 
becoming,  on  its  organization,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  serving  as  such  for  a  period  of 
seventeen  years,  and  retaining  his  interests 
as  stockholder  to  the  present.  As  an  officer 
of  the  company  his  time  was  devoted  to 
its  management,  and,  largely  through  his 
efforts,  the  business,  still  in  existence,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Grand 
Rapids'  many  prosperous  manufacturing 
institutions.  He  has  been  a  stockholder  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  which  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  the  City  National  Bank,  upon 
expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  latter  in 
1885.  In  1883  Col.  Briggs  organized  and 
was  elected  President  of  the  Peninsula  Nov- 
elty Company,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
patentees  of  the  automatic  button  fastener, 
in  the  manufacture  and  control  of  which  an 
important  and  successful  business  has  been 
developed.  The  Colonel  is  extensively  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  in  Grand  Rapids,  owning 
some  of  the  prominent  business  blocks  in 
the  city;  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Valley  City 
Street  and  Cable  Railway  Company,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  and  a  stockholder  in  the 
Hazeltine  &  Perkins  Drug  Company.  In 
1868  the  Colonel  was  elected  to  represent 
the  City  of  Grand  Rapids  in  the  State 
Legislature  and  served  therein  on  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  and  Geological  Sur- 
vey. In  the  same  year  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago,  which  nominated.  Grant  and  Col- 
fax, serving  as  one  cf  its  secretaries,  and  as 
an  officer  of  the  Convention  was  one  of  the 
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committee  who  went  to  Washington  to 
notify  Gen.  Grant  of  his  nomination.  Since 
that  time  Col.  Briggs,  although  a  thorough 
Republican  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  that  party,  and  with  many 
apparent  capabilities  for  an  efficient  public 
officer,  has  invariably  refused  political  nomi- 
nations which  have  been  urged  upon  him; 
confining  his  public  services  to  an  earnest 
effort  to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  his  adopted  city.  Through  his  instru- 
mentality, the  organization,  in  1881,  of  the 
Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners, 
was  secured;  and,  as  its  President  during 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  placing  the  Board  upon 
a  sound  and  efficient  basis.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
1885  and  since  May,  1888,  has  been  its 
President.  He  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators in  1887  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Board  of  Trade,  was  elected  its  first 
President,  and  is  now  serving  his  second 
term  in  that  capacity.  By  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  passed  in  1887,  an  appro- 
priation having  been  made,  the  Governor 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
three  to  secure  the  erection  of  suitable  and 
appropriate  monuments  on  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield,  to  the  various  regiments  of 
Michigan  troops  which  participated  in  the 
great  victory  there  won.  Gov.  Luce  ap- 
pointed Col.  Briggs  a  member  of  this  com- 
mission, which  at  its  first  meeting  elected 
him  chairman,  thus  reposing  in  him  the 
bulk  of  the  arduous  labors  and  responsi- 
bility necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
objects  of  the  appropriation.  This  work, 
with  many  months  of  devotion  on  the  part 
of  Col.  Briggs,  was  successfully  prosecuted, 
and  on  the  12th  of  June,  1889,  with  impos- 
ing and  fitting  ceremonies,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Governor  and  various  officers  of  the 
State,  the  members  of  the  commission 
appointed,  hundreds  of  the  surviving  Mich- 
igan soldiers,  and  others,  the  monuments 
were  dedicated  to  the  heroes  whose  lives 
were  there  sacrificed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Union.  The 
only  secret  society  of  which  Col.  Briggs  is 
a  member  is  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Peninsular  Club,  the  leading 
social  organization  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
was  its  President  for  one  year.  April  2,  1 890, 
he  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Grand  Rap- 


ids. A  citizen  of  Grand  Rapids,  who,  dur- 
ing all  the  years  Col.  Briggs  has  been  a 
resident  here,  has  been  his  friend  and  fre- 
quent associate  in  both  business  and  social 
life,  portrays  him  as  follows: 

Physically,  Col.  Briggs  is  an  attractive  man,  hav- 
ing a  good  head,  clean  cut  and  handsome  features, 
far  removed  from  the  common-place;  his  physiognomy 
indicates  a  quick  mind,  and  a  will  active  to  support 
it;  his  bearing  is  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
strangers,  giving  to  them  a  favorable  impression,  and 
begetting  in  them  a  desire  to  know  who  he  is;  he  has 
a  suavity  of  both  manner  and  speech,  that  is  adapted 
to  the  most  varied  environments,  hence  he  has  always 
at  command  a  fund  of  good  sense,  and  the  ability  to 
use  it.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  both  in  Mich- 
igan and  elsewhere,  and  wherever  known,  his  reputa- 
tion is  in  harmony  with  his  superior  ability,  and  that 
extended  field  of  useful  activity  that  he  has  traversed 
to  the  great  credit  of  himself,  and  to  the  honor  of 
Michigan.  Socially,  Col.  Briggs  has  few  peers, 
being  a  delightful  companion,  all  find  his  presence 
most  enjoyable;  notwithstanding  his  unusual  equip- 
ment for  social  life,  he  gives  but  little  time  to  society, 
yet  in  it,  he  shines  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
As  a  business  man,  he  has  had  an  extended  and  most 
successful  experience,  standing  in  the  van,  among  our 
most  able  and  sagacious  men;  he  is  endowed  with  a 
generous  public  spirit,  having  given  largely  of  his 
time  and  experience  to  the  public  without  compensa- 
tion; in  this  community  where  he  has  lived  so  long, 
he  has  the  respect  of  all  good  citizens,  and  is  justly 
recognized  as  actively  contributing  to  the  enterprise 
and  good  name  of  Grand  Rapids. 

TENTH    CAVALRY. 

The  Tenth  Cavalry  was  raised  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Thaddeus  Foote.  It  had 
its  rendezvous  at  Grand  Rapids.  Its  recruit- 
ment began  July  4,  1863,  and  it  was  mus- 
tered into  service  November  18.  Colonel, 
Thaddeus  Foote;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Luther 
S.  Trowbridge;  Majors,  Israel  C.  Smith, 
Cicero  Newell  and  Wesley  Armstrong.  The 
regiment  left  this  city  December  1,  going 
to  Lexington,  Ky.  In  February,  1864,  it 
moved  into  East  Tennessee,  where  on  the 
25th  of  April  it  made  a  gallant  and  success- 
ful charge  upon  the  enemy,  at  Watauga, 
driving  the  rebels  from  their  works  in  great 
disorder;  Major  Israel  C.  Smith  being  the 
first  man  to  enter  the  redoubt,  and  Captain 
Benjamin  K.  Weatherwax  the  second.  The 
enemy  took  shelter  in  a  large  mill  near  at 
hand,  and  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
drive  them  from  that  position,  Capt.  Weath- 
erwax lost  his  life.  The  Tenth  was  highly 
complimented  by  General  Schofield  for  its 
behavior  on  this  occasion.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  its  service,  the  Tenth  Cavalry  was 
engaged  in  very  lively  work,  participating 
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during  the  fifteen  months  from  January, 
1864,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  in  no  less 
than  fifteen  battles  and  skirmishes.  It  has 
a  brilliant  record,  and  one  of  which  any 
people  might  well  be  proud.  It  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
November  11,  1865,  tnd  returned  to  Michi- 
gan in  command  of  Col.  I.  C.  Smith,  arriv- 
ing at  Jackson  November  15,  where  it  was 
disbanded.  Its  total  membership  had  been, 
while  in  the  service,  2,050.  Its  losses  were 
271,  of  whom  20  were  killed  in  action,  11 
died  of  wounds  and  240  of  disease. 

OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Battery  B  of  the  First  Light  Artillery 
was  organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  arid  was 
raised  at  the  same  time  with  the  Second 
Cavalry.  All  its  officers  were  from  Detroit. 
It  was  mustered  November  26,  1861.  Its 
first  engagement  with  the  enemy  was  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  April  6,  1862.  Its  total 
membership  was  235,  and  total  loss  35.  It 
made  a  fine  record,  and  was  mustered  out 
at  Detroit,  June  18,  1865. 

The  rendezvous  of  Battery  C  was  at 
Grand  Rapids,  but  none  of  its  original 
officers  were  from  this  city.  It  left  for  the 
field  in  the  Western  Army,  December  17, 
1 86 1.  It  had  a  busy  and  useful  term  of 
service,  participated  in  engagements  in  most 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  Detroit,  June  22,  1865,  having  borne 
on  its  rolls  239-  officers  and  men,  and  lost 
34  by  the  fortunes  of  war. 

Battery  K  was  also  organized  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  here  mustered  into  service 
February  20,  1863.  Its  officers  were  from 
Detroit,  and  it  was  composed  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  of  volunteers  of  German  descent. 
It  was  a  gallant  and  useful  corps,  and  en- 
gaged during  the  war  on  duty  in  fortifica- 
tions and  on  gunboats  and  transports,  and 
saw  much  hard  service.  It  went  in  with 
104  names  on  the  rolls,  increased  to  208 
before  it  was  mustered  out,  at  Detroit,  July 
12,  1865.  Its  losses  in  service  were  only 
14  men. 

The  Thirteenth  Battery,  organized  at 
Grand  Rapids,  went  into  the  U.  S.  service 
Jan.  28,  1864.  The  most  of  its  service  was 
in  forts  and  fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington.  After  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  it  assisted  in  th^  arrest 


of  the  conspirators,  Harold  and  Mudd.  It 
was  mustered  out  of  service  July  1,  1865. 
Total  enrollment  during  its  term  of  service 
257;  losses,  thirteen. 

Two  or  three  companies  of  the  First  and 
one  of  the  Second  Regiment  U.  S.  Sharp 
Shooters  were  in  part  recruited  at  Grand 
Rapids.  This  was  an  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice that  was  of  great  use  in  the  war, 
much  more  valuable  in  fact  than  the  slight 
prominence  given  it  in  the  military  reports 
would  seem  to  indicate.  Recruitment 
of  Sharp  Shooters  began  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  but  the  First  Regiment  was  not  mus- 
tered in  until  July  7,  1863.  The  greater 
part  of  the  campaign  of  these  troops  was  in 
conjunction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  this  force,  then  in  the  Brigade  of  Col. 
Ralph  Ely,  wras  the  first  to  enter  Petersburg 
when  that  place  was  surrendered  to  the 
Union  arms.  It  took  part  in  many  impor- 
tant engagements  in  Virginia,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  July  28,  1865,  and  on 
the  7th  of  August  was  paid  and  disbanded 
at  Jackson.  Its  entire  enrollment  was  1,364, 
and  263  was  the  total  of  its  losses. 

One  regiment  of  colored  men  was  raised 
in  the  State,  originally  known  as  the  First 
Michigan  Colored  Infantry,  afterward  des- 
ignated as  the  i02d  Regiment  U.  S.  Colored 
Troops.  Its  Colonel  was  Henry  Barns  of 
Detroit.  Some  of  the  companies  of  this 
force  were  filled  in  part  from  Grand  Rapids. 
The  regiment  left  Detroit  March  28,  1864, 
and  it  is  certainly  true,  of  this  body  at  least, 
that  on  many  occasions  "the  colored  troops 
fought  nobly."  They  were  in  ten  different 
engagements  between  July,  1864,  and  May, 
1865,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1865,  they  were  mustered  out  at 
Charleston,  and  soon  after  disbanded  at 
Detroit. 

The  Eleventh  Cavalry,  organized  at  Kal- 
amazoo, had  upon  its  staff  Major  Henry 
L.  Wise  of  Caledonia,  Kent  county;  also 
Assistant  Surgeon  O.  J.  Bissell  and  Chap- 
lain Charles  Clutz  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Company  K  of  the  First  (Lincoln)  Cav- 
alry— a  regiment  organized  and  commanded 
in  the  field  by  Col.  A.  T.  McReynolds,  of 
this  city — was  recruited  here  by  Capt.  Anson 
N.  Norton,  with  Henry  W.  Granger  and 
Franklin  G.  Martindale  as  Lieutenants,  all 
of  Grand  Rapids. 
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JAMES  WEBB  LONG  was  born  at 
Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, June  20,  1840.  His  father  Edwin 
Ramsay  Long,  was  an  officer  in  the  Second 
United  States  Infantry,  and  when  James 
was  an  infant  was  ordered  to  Buffalo,  New 
York,  where  the  regiment  was  stationed. 
In  1844  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Detroit. 
Lieut.  E.  R.  Long  read  medicine,  and 
graduated  at  the  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago;  but  died  as  the  result  of  a  cut 
received  while  making  a  post  mortem  exam- 
ination. From  Detroit,  Major  Long's 
mother  went  to  North  Carolina  with  her 
children,  remained  a  year,  then  returned  to 
Buffalo,  where  they  lived  until  her  death  in 
1851,  she  having  in  the  meantime  been 
married  to  William  Lovering,  Jr.  Soon 
after  her  death  James  W.  Long  was  sent  to 
North  Carolina  to  complete  his  education, 
under  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  the  Hon. 
John  Long  of  Randolph  County,  in  that 
State.  There  he  graduated  in  the  higher 
branches,  including  languages,  from  the 
collegiate  institute  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  D.  D.,  first  President  of 
Amherst  College.  He  then  went  into  a 
store  and  learned  mercantile  customs  and 
practical  book-keeping,  afterward  studied 
medicine  and  read  law.  In  1859  Major 
Long  came  north  to  Buffalo,  soon  secured 
the  position  of  local  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser;  afterward  became 
correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  and 
then  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser;  being  also  at  the  time  a 
paid  correspondent  for  Russell  &  Tolman's 
Boston  Musical  Journal.  In  Washington, 
Mrs.  Edith  Grimsley,  a  relative  of  the  wife 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  procured  for  him,  as  a 
personal  favor  to  herself,  an  appointment  as 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Second  Regular 
Infantry  (his  father's  old  regiment),  his 
commission  dating  August  5,  1861.  Joining 
his  company  at  Rolla,  Missouri — the  cap- 
tain of  which,  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  had 
been  killed  at  Wilson's  Creek — he  found  a 
brigade  of  regular  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Frederick  Steele.  Lieut.  Long 
was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
retaining  command  of  his  company.  The 
subsequent  movements  were:  To  St.  Louis; 
thence  to  Jefferson  City,  participating  in  the 
Pope  campaign;  then  into  camp  at  Sedalia, 
from  which  he  was  ordered  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  Second  to  join  the  rest  of  the 


regiment  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  spent 
the  winter  of  1861-62  in  Washington  on 
provost  duty;  afterward  participated  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
until  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  June  27, 
1862,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
being  shot  in  the  foot,  in  the  left  wrist  and 
through  the  right  side  of  the  face,  thor- 
oughly disabling  him.  While  convalescing 
at  Buffalo,  he  was  detailed  on  recruiting 
service.  On  his  way  to  rejoin  his  regiment 
he  was  stopped  in  Washington  by  an  order 
to  report  in  person  to  Maj.  Gen.  Heintzel- 
man,  commanding  the  Department,  and 
was  afterward  assigned  to  duty  as  muster- 
ing officer  for  the  defenses  south  of  the 
Potomac,  where  he  remained  until  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy,  when  he  rejoined 
and  took  command  of  his  company  (H)  in 
the  field  at  Beverly  Ford,  Va.,  in  1863. 
The  regiment  was  sent  from  there  to  New 
York  to  assist  in  quelling  the  draft  riots; 
returned  to  camp  at  Beverly  Ford;  then 
took  part  in  the  Virginia  campaigns,  Major 
Long  being  in  command  a  large  share  of 
the  time;  participating  in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  from  which 
place  he  was  ordered  to  Alexandria  for 
treatment,  and  from  there  to  Annapolis 
when  he  was  placed  in  military  command 
at  the  officers'  hospital.  Next  he  was 
ordered  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  mustering 
duty,  then  to  Newport  on  recruiting  service, 
and  from  there  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  at  the 
latter  place  filled  the  position  of  recruiting 
officer,  mustering  officer,  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  Post  Adjutant,  officer  in  charge  of 
drafts  and  credits,  A.  A.  Q.  M.  and  A.  A. 
C.  S.  Subsequently  Major  Long  was 
ordered,  in  succession,  to  Newport  Bar- 
racks; to  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  regiment; 
to  command  of  Post  of  Jeffersonville,  Indi- 
ana; to  Louisville  again;  to  command  of 
Post  of  Warsaw,  Ky. — at  which  place, 
February  19,  1867,  he  married  Annie, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  L.  Graves;  back  to 
Louisville;  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  was 
placed  on  "waiting  orders"  on  account  of 
physical  disability  resulting  from  his  wounds, 
and  directed  to  await  orders  at  Warsaw, 
Ky.  While  there  he  was  detailed  on  duty 
as  Indian  Agent  for  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  ordered  to  Detroit  to  relieve  William 
H.  Brockway.  The  following  notice  of  his 
administration  of  the  office  is  taken  from  the 
History  of  Isabella  County: 
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Major  Long  held  the  position  of  Indian  Agent 
during  the  most  important  period  of  its  existence. 
The  country  in  which  the  Indian  Reservations  were 
situated  was  being  stunted  in  its  growth  by  the  Indian 
4ands  not  being  taxable  or  the  titles  transferable. 
Major  Long  set  to  work  earnestly,  and  to  him  Isabella 
county  owes  the  flourishing  condition  of  its  northern 
portion,  by  reason  of  his  procuring  the  Indians  their 
patents  from  the  Government.  Although  the  duties 
were  onerous  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  required  the 
most  critical  judgment,  as  he  was  necessarily  the  sole 
arbiter  and  judge,  yet,  with  different  interests  press- 
ing their  claims  upon  him,  he  so  conducted  the 
immense  business  that  when  he  resigned  he  carried 
with  him  not  only  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
but  the  unqualified  endorsement  and  confidence  of 
the  Indian  Department  at  Washington,  and  the  last- 
ing good  will  of  his  Indian  wards. 

In  1 87 1  Major  Long  resigned  this  position, 
removing  to  Saginaw  City  and  afterward  to 
Isabella  County.  During  his  military  ser- 
vice he  received  two  brevets  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service  in  action  —  one  being 
Brevet-Captain,  for  Gaines's  Mill,  Va.,  the 
other  Brevet-Major,  for  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  Soon  after  settling  in  Isabella 
County  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Enterprise  at  Mt.  Pleasant;  afterward  be- 
came editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Times  at 
the  same  place,  and  in  1884  purchased  the 
Farwell  (Clare  County)  Register,  running 
both  papers  in  the  Republican  cause  during 
the  Alger  political  canvass  of  that  year. 
Major  Long  has  been  connected  with  jour- 
nalism during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
beginning  as  early  as  1858  as  a  contributor 
to  the  Newberne,  N.  C,  Daily  Progress. 
He  has  also  had  published  thirty-six  pieces 
of  original  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
all  of  which  have  met  with  favor.  His  fam- 
ily ancestry  and  connections,  both  paternal 
and  maternal,  were  prominently  political 
and  literary  as  well  as  military  in  their  his- 
tory. Five  children  have  been  born  to 
Major  and  Mrs.  Long,  of  whom  but  one 
daughter  is  now  living — Annie  Fitch,  born 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  November  21,  1873. 
In  the  State  Legislature,  session  of  1885, 
Major  Long  was  clerk  of  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  State  affairs  and  Labor  Inter- 
ests,   and    subsequently    assistant    Engros- 


sing and  Enrolling  Clerk.  The  bill  creating 
the  Soldiers'  Home  was  practically  placed 
in  his  hands,  after  being  referred  by  request 
to  the  Committee  on  State  affairs.  With 
others,  he  worked  earnestly  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  when  it  became  a  law,  Gov. 
Alger  appointed  him  as  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Home.  He  first  went  to  Lansing, 
where,  under  Col.  Samuel  Wells,  the  office 
was  opened,  but  after  a  short  time  it  was 
removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  it  has 
since  remained.  Major  Long  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Home  since  its  organization, 
and  is  now  its  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster. 


The  Judd  family  are  worthy  of  mention 
for  their  prominence  in  good  citizenship, 
patriotism  and  enterprise.  Samuel  Judd 
was  born  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  May  29, 
1806.  The  family  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1852,  and  here  he  was  in  active  business 
for  many  years.  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
Crier  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  and  held  that 
position  eleven  years.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  this  city  March  27,  1890.  Samuel  A. 
Judd,  son  of  the  above,  was  in  business 
here  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1 861,  and  enlisted  in  the  Third  Regiment, 
Michigan  Infantry;  was  Captain  of  Com- 
pany A.  He  was  killed  in  action  at  Fair 
Oaks,  Virginia.  George  E.  Judd  was  born 
at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  March  23,  1838, 
and  came  with  the  family  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1852.  He  enlisted  in  the  same  regiment 
with  his  brother;  lost  his  left  arm  at  Fair 
Oaks;  was  then  commissioned  as  Captain 
of  Company  A;  afterward  transferred  to 
the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  Retired  May 
28,  1867,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
from  the  Second  District  of  Kent  County. 
Elliott  E.  Judd  in  early  youth  was  office 
boy  in  Daniel  Ball's  Bank;  afterward  a 
teller  in  that  and  in  the  First  National  Bank; 
from  1868  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  hard- 
ware trade,  and  later  in  saddlery  ware  trade 
at  102  Canal  street. 
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GRAND    RAPIDS    VOLUNTEERS. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  gather  a 
full  and  accurate  list  of  those  who  volun- 
teered for  the  war  in  this  city.  Undoubt- 
edly quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  those 
liable  to  military  service  enlisted  here  as  in 
any  other  place  in  the  country.  But  this 
roll  of  honor,  incomplete  as  it  is,  and  inac- 
curate as  it  may  be,  is  one  which  the  sur- 
vivors and  their  descendants  "to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation"  will  be  inclined  to 
preserve  with  scrupulous  and  affectionate 
care,  and  cherish  with  just  and  patriotic 
pride.  It  probably  contains  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  those  resi- 
dents of  Grand  Rapids  who  entered  the 
Union  Army.  Some  additional  names  are 
in  the  list  of  commissioned  officers.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  some  of  these 
volunteers  were  from  outside  the  town,  but 
credited  on  military  rolls  to  Grand  Rapids. 


Adams,  William  J. 
Afton,  A. 

Alcumbrack,  Daniel  C. 
Andrus,  Orlin  A. 
Andrus,  Robert  W. 
Andrus,  William  B. 
Backus,  Herbert  A. 
Barclay,  Charles 
Barker,  George  H. 
Barlow,  Francis  H. 
Barton,  E. 
Barton,  Henry 
Barrett,  Loren  M. 
Barry,  H. 
Baxter,  Edwin 
Baxter,  Solon  W. 
Baxter,  Theophilus  B. 
Beaumair,  George 
Beebe,  Martin 
Belknap,  Charles  E. 
Belknap,  John 
Bell,  Daniel  D. 
Belnap,  James 
Bentley,  Solon  M. 
Borden,  Baker 
Bromley,  E. 
Brown,  James 
Brown,  Lorenzo 


Brown,  Porter 
Brown,  Thomas  A. 
Bugle,  Daniel  J. 
Burnham,  Charles  J. 
Burnham,  Zimri  W. 
Burr,  Frank 
Burt,  Barnett 
Bylsma,  Oscar 
Calkins,  Charles  B. 
Calkins,  Henry 
Camp,  Henry  L. 
Campau,  Adolph  T. 
Carey,  William 
Carpenter,  Chauncey  B. 
Carroll,  James 
Carroll,  John 
Carroll,  Joseph 
Cavanaugh,  James 
Chamberlain,  William 
Chase,  Hiram  J. 
Chesebro,  George  J.  S. 
Christenson,  John  C. 
Christie,  Lewis 
Clark,  Aaron  M. 
Clark,  Gardner  B. 
Clark,  Henry  J. 
Clifton,  Charles  W. 
Clinton,  Joseph  S.    * 


Coffinberry,  A.  B. 
Coffinberry,  W.  L. 
Cole,  William  F. 
Congdon,  James 
Congdon,  Warren  H. 
Cook,  George 
Cook,  James 
Cooper,  Daniel 
Cooper,  James 
Cornell,  James 
Creque,  Josiah 
Crinnion,  Richard 
Crittenden,  Delos  L. 
Crittenden,  J.  F. 
Culver,  Oliver  M. 
Currier,  Arthur  W. 
Dailey,  James 
Dant,  Byron  J. 
Dart,  Elijah 
Davis,  James  N. 
Davis,  Luther  B. 
Deary,  William 
De  Vree,  David 
Dexter,  James  L. 
De  Zed,  William 
Dillenback,  George 
Dillenback,  Jackson  D. 
Dixon,  Thomas 
Doran,  Patrick  H. 
Dowding,  Robert 
Downs,  Joseph 
Drew,  Edward  S. 
Drew,  Frank  E. 
Eaton,  Charles  W. 
EikhofT,  Ferdinand 
Elliott,  William  J. 
Ferguson,  Andrew 
Ferris,  William  P. 
Fitzpatrick,  James 
Foote,  Aaron  L. 
Foote,  Allen  K. 
Foote,  Elijah  H. 
Fox,  James 
Fox,  Newton 
Fox,  Perrin  V. 
Fox,  Thomas 
Frawley,  Thomas 
French,  George  W. 
French,  Hiram  W. 
French,  Joseph 
Frost,  Charles  H. 
Frost,  William  D. 
Fuller,  B.  W. 
Gahan,  Patrick 
Gates,  George  W. 
Gilden,  Benjamin 


Gillespie,  James 
Glann,  John 
Gouldsbury,  Jerome  B. 
Gouldsbury   Judson  A. 
Granger,  Francis 
Granger,  Henry  W. 
Graves,  Albert 
Gray,  George 
Greeley,  S.  S.  N. 
Green,  J.  J. 
Grove,  James  F. 
Haan,  Jacob 
Hadden,  James  H. 
Hadden,   John 
Hall,  Adelbert 
Hall,  Elias 
Hall,  Francillo 
Hall,  John 
Hall,  Oscar 
Hall,  Sylvanus  C. 
Halsey,  William 
Hanna,  Alex. 
Hanna,  James  F. 
Hanna,  John 
Harrington,    Nathaniel 
Harrison,    William   H. 
Hartman,  Lewis 
Havens,  E.  S. 
Heath,  Jonathan 
Heldeitner,  John 
Henderson,  Charles  L. 
Herkner,  Joseph  C. 
Herr,  August 
Herring,  Charles 
Hess,  Peter 
Hess,  William  T. 
Hetz,  Theodore 
Hogan,  Michael 
Holden,  Charles  H. 
Hopkins,  Mortimer  L. 
Houghton,    Francis  P. 
Hoyt,  Edwin,  Jr. 
Huntly,  Orrin  P. 
Idema,  Cemper  F. 
Idema,  Henry 
Innes,  Robert  S. 
Innes,  William  P. 
Jewett,  George  D. 
Jewett,  Henry 
Johnson,  C.  D. 
Johnson,  George  K. 
Johnson,  Harley  "M. 
Johnson,  Joseph  D. 
Jones,  John  H. 
Jones,  Wilson 
Jones.  Robert  L. 
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Judd,  George  E. 
Judd,  Samuel  A. 
Kalmbach,  Godfrey 
Keater,  James 
Kelley,  Patrick 
Kellogg   James  W. 
Kellogg,  George  B. 
Kemper,  Henry 
Kempster,  Charles 
Kendrick,  Isaac  W. 
Kennedy,  John 
Kennedy,  Joseph 
Kennedy,  Patrick 
Kennicut,  Daniel 
Kent,  Cyrus 
Kenyon,  Ephraim  G. 
Keyes,  Horace  H. 
Kidder,  Mason  C. 
Kimball,  A.  H. 
King,  John  D. 
Kingsbury,  David  T. 
Kingsbury,  Gaius 
Kipp,  John 
Kline,  John  W. 
Koch,  George 
Koenigsberg,  Henry 

Kromer,   Augustus 

Kusterer,  William 

Lardde,  J. 

Lawyer,  Abraham 

Lawyer,  Henry 

Leach,  John  H. 

Leathers,  Don  1^ 

Lee,  George        v x 

Leffingwell,  Henry  H. 

Leonard,  Milton 

Liberty,  Joseph 

Lindsay,  John 

Littlefield,  Daniel  W. 

Long,  Jacob 

Long,  John  R. 

Long,  Michael  P. 

Love,  George  A. 

Lovell,  Don  G. 

Lucas,  Hiram 

Lucas,  Isaac  W. 

Lucas,  Seth  A. 

Luce,  Hiram  C. 

Lucus,  Harvey 

Lingford,  Guy  B. 

Lynch.  John 

Lyon,  Charles  D. 

Lyon,  Darwin  B. 

Lyon,  Farnham 

Lyon,  Sanford  W. 

McCarthy,  Robert  D. 

McConnell,  Daniel 

McCrath,  Charles  F. 

McCrath,  John  W. 

McCrath,   Louis 

McCrath,  Lyman  J. 

McCray,  Stewart  B. 

McDonald,  John 

McEwen,  Patrick 

McGrath,  Michael 

McGowan,  John 

Mclnernay,  James 

Mclnernay,  John 

McKenzie,  A.  C. 

McKinney,  William  H. 
62 


McLain,  David  C. 
McLenithan,  Joel 
McNamara,  John 
McNamara,  Patrick 
McNeil,  John  Ai 
McNitt,  Horace) 
McPherson,  Joh 
McReynolds,  A.rT. 
McTaggart,  Calf  n  P. 
Maroney,  John  y 
Marshall,  Joseph  V 
Martin,  George 
Martin,  James  H. 
Martindale.  A.  P. 
Marvin,  Henry  C. 
Marvin,   Dwight 
Mastenbrook,  Cornelius 
Matthews,  Anthony  D. 
Maurer,  Jacob 
Mayfield,  Henry 
Merrifield,  Milton  M. 
Middlemist,  John 
Middlemist,  Joseph 
Miller,  Charles 
Miller  George  W. 
Miller,  Jacob 
Miller,  John 
Miller,  Shirk 

Miller,  William  S. 
Milmine,  Alexander 

Milmine,  Alfred 

Mitchell,  Thomas  V. 

Molloy,  John 

Montague,  Edwin 

Montague,  Ira  W. 

Moore,  Heman  N. 

Moore,  Malcolm  M. 

Morey,  Samuel  A. 

Morman,  Mortimer  W. 

Morman,  William  T. 

Morrison,  Walter  B. 

Muhlburg,  Franc 

Mullaney,  Patrick 

Munro,  William 

Murphy,  Daniel 

Muste,  Adrian 

Nairn,  George  K. 

Neal,  Carlton 

Neal,  Oscar  S. 

Nellis,  James  J. 

Nestell,  William  W. 

Nestle,  John 

Nevius,  Henry  M. 

Nevius,  William  S. 

Nichols,  Henry  C. 

Niewhouse,  Jacob 

Nixon,  Edward  S. 

North,  Cyrus 

Norton,  Eveson  E. 

O'Brien,  John 

O'Brien,  Thomas 

O'Donnell,  John 

O'Grady,  John 

O'Reilly,  William 

Page,  Charles  F. 

Page,  Fernando 

Page,  John  S. 

Palmer,  G.  F. 

Palmer,  Walter  A. 

Palmerlee,  Heman 


Parks,  Charles  P. 
Patten,  Charles  H. 
Patterson,  Addison  L. 
Patterson,  C.  J. 
Patterson,  James  M. 
Patterson,  Lucius 
Pew,  Alfred 
Pew,  James  S. 
Pheely,  William 
Pierce,  Byron  R. 
Pierce,  Silas  K. 
Pile,  George  W. 
Pile,  John  F. 
Porter,  Benjamin  F. 
Porter,  Calvin  *C. 
Porter,  Curtis 
Potter,  Benjamin  F. 
Powers,  Michael  H. 
Powley,  John  J, 
Prince,  Arthur  C. 
Quinn,  Christopher 
Rathbun,  Edwin 
Rathbun,  Hugo  B. 
Rawson,  H.  G. 
Remington,  George  W. 
Richards,  Alfred  S. 
Richards,  Salmon  S. 
Richmond,  Charles  F. 
Richmond,  Charles  H. 
Richter,  Edward 
Ringuette,  Edward 
Riordan,  Edmund 
Robens,  Smith 
Roberts,  James  H. 
Robinson,  Caleb  W. 
Robinson,  Charles  A. 
Robinson,  James  D. 
Robinson,  Robert  R. 
Rogers,  Charles  M. 
Root,  Daniel  S. 
Rosa,  James  E. 
Sauer,  John 
Sauers,  Cyrus 
Sauke,  John 
Schermerhorn,  George 
Schmidt,  Louis  F. 
Schmidt,  Michael 
Schneider,  Thomas 
Schuyler,  Peter  S. 
Scott,  J.  G. 
Scoville,  John  S. 
Scranton,  Leonidas  S. 
Scribner,  Charles  H. 
Seeley,  Lewis  P. 
Semeyn,  Leonard 
Seymour,  Horace  B. 
Shackleton,  John  N. 
Shafer,  Marion  A. 
Sheldon,  Joel  S. 
Sherburne,  Oscar  M. 
Sherman,  B.  Franklin 
Shields,  John 
Shriver,  Frederick. 
Simmons,  W.  H. 
Simonds,  J.  H. 
Sinclair,  Alexander  P. 
Sinclair,  Robert  P. 
Sligh,  James  M. 
Sligh,  James  W. 
Sligh,  Robert 


Smith,  Albert  G. 
Smith,  C.  W. 
Smith,  Edgar  W. 
Smith,  George  W. 
Smith,  Gilbert 
Smith,  Israel  C. 
Smith,  Jacob       ^ 
Smith,  James  K. 
Smith,  John  W. 
Smith,  Julius  W. 
Smith,  Lewis  P. 
Smith,  Otis 
Smith,  Peter  K. 
Smith,  Pliny 
Smith,  Sidney  B. 
Smith,  Walter  O. 
Snyder,  John  G. 
Spencer,  Matthew 
Sprague,  Henry 
Spraker,  Fred  W. 
Spring,  Daniel  W. 
Squier,  Spencer 
Stebbins,  Andrew  J. 
Steketee,  Peter 
Stevens,  Elisha  O. 
Stewart,  Horace 
Stoneburner,  Geo.  W. 
Stow,  Frederick  A. 
Strickland,  Russell  K. 
Sullivan,  John  C. 
Sumner,  John  H. 
Sylvester,  Frank 
Symonds,  John  W. 
Taylor,  Oliver  N. 
Teele,  Edgar  F. 
Teenstra,  Theodore 
Tenney,  William 
Thies,  Nicholas 
Thompson,  Andrew 
Thompson,  Henry  E. 
Thomson,  J.  W. 
Thurston,  Henry  H. 
Todd,  Morris 
Totten,  Levi 
Town,  Lewis 
Tracy,  Henry  L. 
Triber,  Jacob 
Truax,  L.  C. 
Tubbs,  Tunis  C. 
Turner,  Alfred  B. 
Turner,  Willard  S. 
Uppanier,  John 
VanBraak,  Adolph 
Vandersluis,  F.  O. 
Vandersluis,  James 
VanLeeuwen,  Wm.   H. 
VanOstrand,  Henry 
VonKrout,  Max 
Vosburg,  Bernard 
Walrub,  Anton 
Walsh,  Edward 
Walsh,  Patrick 
Waters,  Elijah  D. 
Watkins,  Charles  W. 
Watkins,  Orestus 
Watson,  Dwight  M. 
Watson,  James  K. 
Way,  James 
Weber,  Peter  A. 
Webster,  Aaron  B. 
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Webster,  Horatio 
Weller,  Daniel  S. 
Wells,  Albert 
Wells,  Richard  L. 
Wendcver,  Henry 
Wheeler,  John  R.- 
Whipple, Henry  C. 
White,  George  W. 
White,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Widdicomb,  George  Jr. 
Widdicomb,  Henry 
Widdicomb,  John 
Widdicomb,  William 
Wileman,  F.  S. 
Wilkins,  J.  L. 
Williams,  Henry  F. 
Williamson,  John  W. 
Willson,  James  L. 
Wilson,  Robert 


Winchell,  Benjamin  F. 
Winters,  Albert 
Winters,  John  W. 
Wirtz,  John 
Wood,  Arthur 
Wood,  Joseph  B. 
Wood,  Leonard 
Wood,  William  H. 
Wooding,  Charles  T. 
Wooster,  Samuel  R. 
Worden,  Frederick  W. 
Wright,  Andrew  C. 
Wyckoff,  Joseph 
Yale,  William  L. 
Yates,  Adrian 
Young,  Franklin  C. 
Young,  George  Jr. 
Zolly,   Felix 


COMMISSIONED    OFFICERS. 

This  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  com- 
missioned officers,  from  Grand  Rapids  and 
Kent  County,  with  their  military  records,  is 
gathered  chiefly  from  the  work  entitled, 
1 '  Michigan  in  the  War, ' '  published  by  State 
authority,  and  compiled  by  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral John  Robertson;  with  a  few  emen- 
dations. 

Adams,  Francis  D.,  Grattan.  Second  Lt. 
ist  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Jan.  i,  1864.  First 
Lt.,  Nov.  3,  1864.  Resigned  Aug.  9, 
1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Adams,  Miles  S.  Entered  service  June  10, 
1861,  as  Sergt.  Co.  A,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt. ,  July  1,  1862.  Wounded  at  Fair  Oaks, 
Va.,  May  31,  1862.  Resigned  Feb.  20, 
1863,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Alger,  Russell  A.      Capt.  2d  Cav.,  Sept.  2, 

1861.  Major,  April  2,  1862.  Wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Boonville,  Miss., 
July  1,  1862.      Lt.  Col.  6th  Cav.,  Oct.  16, 

1862.  Col.  5th  Cav.,  Feb.  28,  1863. 
Wounded    at    Boonsboro,    Md.,   July    8, 

1863.  Resigned  Sept.  20,  1864,  and 
honorably  discharged.  Brev.  Brig.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Vols.,  Oct.  10,  1865,  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service,  to  rank  from  the 
battle  of  Trevillian  Station,  Va.,"  June 
11,  1864.  Brev.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols., 
June  11,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious service  during  the  war. ' '  (Alger  was 
credited  to  Detroit,  but  by  previous  citi- 
zenship really  belonged  to  Grand  Rapids.) 

Allen,  George  A.,  Byron.  Entered  service 
Oct.  20,  1861,  as  Q.  M.  Sergt.,  10th  Inf. 
Second  Lieut.,  Mar.  31,  1863.  Mustered 
out  Feb.  6,  1865,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 


Allen,  William  H.,  Byron.  Entered  service 
Aug.  28,  1 861.  Hosp.  Steward  6th  Inf. 
Second  Lt.,  June  10,  1864.  First  Lt. 
and  Q.  M.,  Aug.  28,  1864.  Bvt.  Capt. 
U.  S.  Vols.,  April  9,  1865,  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service  in  the  recent  cam- 
paigns, terminating  in  the  surrender  of 
the  insurgent  army  under  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. " 
Mustered  out  July  5,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Anderson,  James  H.,  Caledonia.  Entered 
service  Aug.  9,  1862,  as  Sergt.  Co.  H, 
23d  Inf.  Second  Lt.,  Mar.  11,  1864. 
First  Lt.,  Oct.  6,  1864.  Transferred  to 
28th  Inf.,  June  28,  1865.  Mustered  out 
June  5,  1866,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Avery,  Earl  W.,  Lowell.  Capt.  26th  Inf., 
Sept.  1,  1862.  Resigned  April  26,  1864, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Babcock,  Charles  A.  Appointed  to  U.  S. 
Navy,  April  8,  1850.  Passed  Midship- 
man, June  20,  1856.  Master,  Jan.  22, 
1858.  Lt.  Commander,  July  16,  1862. 
Commander,  Oct.  28,  1869.  Died  at  N. 
O.,  June  29,  1876. 

Babcock,  Charles  P.  Maj.  2d  Cav.,  Sept. 
2,  1861.  Resigned  Oct.  26,  1862.  Maj. 
and  Paymaster  U.  S.  Vols.,  Feb.  19, 
1863.  Appointment  revoked  Aug.  25, 
1863,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Backus,  Herbert  A.      Entered  service  July 

29,  1862,  as  Serg.  Co.  H,  4th  Cav.  Sec- 
ond Lt.,  Aug.  23,  1863.  First  Lt.,  Nov. 
26,  1864.  Mustered  out  July  1,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Bainbridge,  Albert,  Byron.  First  Lt.  8th 
Inf.,   Sept.    5,    1 861.      Resigned  April  7, 

1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Ballard,  Stephen  H.     Second  Lt.  6th  Cav., 

Oct.  13,  1862.  First  Lt.,  June  10,  1863. 
Taken  prisoner  at  Hunterstown,  Pa.,  July 
2,  1863.  Exchanged.  Mustered  out  as 
Second  Lt.,  June  21,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Barker,  Thomas  M.  Capt.  ist  Mich,  or 
io2d  U.  S.  Colored  Inf.,  April  9,  1864. 
Mustered  out  Sept.  30,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Barr,  Albert       Second    Lt.    21st    Inf.,  July 

30,  1862.  Wounded  in  action  at  Perry  - 
ville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8,  1862.      Capt.,  Aug.  24, 

1863.  Mustered  out  June  8,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Barr,  Robert  G.  Second  Lt.  10th  Cav., 
July  25,  1863.     First  Lt.,  Jan.   6,  1865. 
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Mustered  out  Nov.  n,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Barry,  Edward.  Entered  service  Sept.  19, 
1861.  Serg.  Co.  F,  14th  Inf.  Second  Lt. 
July  7,  1865.  Mustered  out  July  18,  1865, 
aftd  honorably  discharged. 

Baxter,  Edwin.  Second  Lt.  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  Honorably  dis- 
charged for  disability,  Feb.  16,  1864. 

Beckwith,  William  G.  Entered  service 
Aug.  21,  1862.  Serg.  Co.  B,  5th  Cav. 
First  Lt.  Apr.  14,1865.  Absent,  wounded, 
at  muster  out  of  his  company. 

JBeebe,  George  C,  Gaines.  Entered  ser- 
vice Aug.  16,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  G,  8th  Inf. 
Second  Lt.,  April  25,  1865.  Not  mus- 
tered as  an  officer.  Honorably  discharged 
July  30.  1865. 

Beers,  Andrew  J.  Entered  service  Sept. 
12,  1 861.  Serg.  Co.  C,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  First  Lt.  Nov.  3,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Sept;  22,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Belknap,  Charles  E.  Entered  service  Aug. 
14,  1862,  as  Serg.  Co.  H,  21st  Inf.-  Sec- 
ond Lt.  Feb.  3,  1863.  First  Lt.  to  rank 
from  Jan.  8,  1863.  Capt.  Jan.  22,  1864. 
Mustered  out  June  8,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Bennett,  James  D.  Entered  service  June 
10,  1861,  as  Serg.  Co.  B,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.  Oct.  25,  1862.  Honorably  discharged 
Oct.  31,  1863. 

Bettinghouse,  William.  Entered  service  Oct. 
17,  1 86 1.  Serg.  Co.  B,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  First  Lt.  Jan.  1,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Oct.  26,  1864,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Bevier,  Jonathan  D.  Asst.  Surg.  17th  Inf. 
June  22,  1862.  Surg.  Oct.  14,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  June  3,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Birge,    Manning    D.      First  Lt.    6th   Cav., 

.  Oct.  13,  1862.  Capt.  June  10,  1863. 
Maj.  June  6,  1864.  Mustered  out  June 
21,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Birkenstock,  A.  E.  Capt.  3d  Inf.,  May  13, 
1 861.  Resigned  on  account  of  disability 
Aug.  7,  1 861,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Bishop,  Loomis  K.  First  Lt.  21st  Inf., 
July  30,  1862.  Capt.  Feb.  3,  1863.  Lt. 
Col.  Sept.  20,  1863.  Brev.  Col.  U.  S. 
Vols.  March  18,  1865.  Mustered  out 
June  8,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Bliss,  D.  Willard.  Surg.  3d  Inf.,  May  13, 
1 861.     Maj.  and  Surg.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Sept. 


21,  1861.  Brev.  Lt.  Col.  and  Col.  U.  S. 
Vols.  March  13,  1865,  "for  faithful  and 
meritorious  service  during  the  war."  Mus- 
tered out  Dec.  8,  1865,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Bliss,  Zenas  E.  Asst.  Surg,  jd  Inf.,  May 
13,  1861.  Surg.  Oct.  15,  1861.  Maj. 
and  Surg.  U.  S.  Vols.  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Brev.  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  Vols.  Jan.  26,  1866, 
"for  faithful  service."  Mustered  out 
Feb.  2,  1866,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Bogardus,  Peter  A.  Second  Lt.  3d  Inf., 
May  13,  1861.  First  Lt.  Aug.  11,  1861. 
Resigned  June  1,  1862,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Bolza,  Charles  E.  Second  Lt.  6th  Cav., 
Oct.  13,  1862.  Killed  in  action  at  Falling 
Waters,  Md.,  July  14,  1863. 

Borden,  Baker.  Capt.  3d  Inf.,  May  13, 
1861.  Resigned  July  29,  1861,  for  disa- 
bility. Capt.  1st  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Sept. 
12,  1861.  Resigned  Feb.  14,  1862,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Boynton,  Jeremiah  W.  Entered  service 
Aug.  29,  1862,  as  Serg.  Co.  H,  6th  Cav. 
Second  Lt.  10th  Cav.^  July  25,  1863. 
Resigned  Dec.  12,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Brady,  Thomas  M.  Chap.  15th  Inf.,  Jan. 
1,  1862.  Mustered  out  Aug.  13,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Brewer,  Byron.  First  Lt.  Co.  C,  1st  U.  S. 
S.  S.,  Aug.  31,  1862.  Killed  in  action  at 
Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  3,  1863. 

Briggs,  George  G.  First  Lt.  7th  Cav.,  Oct. 
15,  1862.  Adjt.  July  1,  1863.  Taken 
prisoner  at  Buckland's  Mills,  Va.,  Oct. 
19,  1863.  Made  his  escape  two  days 
afterward  by  running  the  rebel  guard. 
Capt.  Mar.  22,  1864.  Maj.  May  19,  1864. 
Lt.  Col.  Oct.  12,  1864.  Col.  May  26, 
1865.  Mustered  out  Dec.  15,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Brown,  Thomas  F.,  Grandville.  Entered 
service  Sept.  19,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  C,  2d 
Cav.  Second  Lt.  July  31,  1865.  Not 
mustered  as  an  officer.  Honorably  dis- 
charged Aug.  17,  1865. 

Buchanan,  John  C.  First  Lt.  8th  Inf., 
Aug.  12,  1861.  Capt.,  Sept.  1,  1862. 
Wounded  in  action  at  Antietam,  Md., 
Sept.  17,  1862.  Resigned  May  3,  1864, 
and  honorably    discharged. 

Buck,  Andrew  N.  Entered  service  Nov. 
22,  1862,  as  Serg.  Co.  F,  7th  Cav.  Sec- 
ond Lt.  May  24,  1865.      First  Lt.  to  rank 
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from    May   ig,    1864.      Not  mustered  as 

First  Lt.      Transferred  to  1st  Cav.  Nov. 

17,  1865.      Mustered  out  Mar.    10,  1866. 

and  honorably  discharged. 
Budington,    E.    Darwin.       Entered  service 

Aug.   26,    1861,  as  Serg.  Co.  D,  2d  Cav. 

Second  Lt.  Apr.  24,  1862.      First  Lt.  Jan. 

1,  1863.      Capt.  Mar.  1,  1864.      Resigned 

Oct.  7,  1864,   and  honorably  discharged. 
Burr,  Frank.     First  Lt.  4th  Cav.,  Aug.  13, 

1862.  Resigned  Dec.  19,  1862,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Calkins,  Charles  W.  Entered  service  Sept. 
26,  1861.  Serg.  Maj.  istEng.  and  Mech. 
— .  Second  Lt.  July  30,  1862.  First  Lt. 
Jan.  1,  1864.  Mustered  out  Oct.  26,  1864, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Cantine,  Willian  W.  First  Lt,  and  Q.  M. 
3d  Cav.,  Sept.  7,  1 861.  Capt.  and  Asst. 
Com.  Subs.  Vols.,  July  17,  1862.  Brev. 
Maj.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Aug.  29,  1865,  "for 
faithful  and  meritorious  service."  Mus- 
tered out  Oct.  8,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged.  * 

Cary,  Charles  H.  Entered  service  June  10, 
1 861,  as  Serg.  Co.  A.  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.    Oct.    28,    1 861.     First   Lt.    Feb.    5, 

1863.  Died  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  18, 
1863. 

Cathey,  George,  Cannonsburg.  Entered 
service  Nov.  11,  1861.  Sergt.  Co.  C. 
13th  Inf.  Second  Lt.  May  12,  1865. 
Mustered  out  July  25,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Cavanaugh,  James.  Capt.  21st  Inf.  July 
30,  1862.  Resigned  Mar.  26,  1863,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Champlin,  Stephen  G.  Mai.  3d  Inf.  May 
13,  1861.  Col.,  Oct.  28,  1861.  Wounded 
in  action  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  May  31,  1862. 
Brig.  Gen.  Vols.,  Nov.  29,  1862.  Died 
at  Grand   Rapids,  Mich.,  Jan.    26,    1864. 

Chapel,  Marquis  D.  L.  Entered  service 
Aug.  29,  1864,  as  Serg.  Co.  B.  3d  Inf. 
Second  Lt.  Mar.  19,  1865.  Resigned 
July  7,  1865,   and  honorably  discharged. 

Cheney,  Amherst  B.  Entered  service  Aug. 
4,  1862.  Q.  M.  Serg.  21st  Inf.  Second 
Lt.    Aug.    2,    1864.      First    Lt.    Oct.    29, 

1864.  Wounded  in  action  at  Benton- 
ville,  N.  C,  Mar.  19,  1865.  Mustered 
out  June  8,  1865,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Cheney,  William  J.  Entered  service  Dec. 
3,  1861.      Serg.,  Batt.  E,  1st   Light  Art. 


Second  Lt.  Mar.  27,  1865.  Mustered  out 
July  20,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Chipman,  Hobart  H.  Entered  service 
Sept.  18,  1862,  as  Serg.  Co.  F,  6th  Cav. 
First  Lt.  Oct.  22,  1863.      Capt.  Dec.    10, 

1864.  Mustered  out  Nov.  24,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Church,  Benjamin  B.      Capt.  8th  Inf.  Aug. 

12,  1861.  Killed  in  action  at  James 
Island,  June  16,  1862. 

Clark,  Gardner  B.  Entered  service  Aug. 
21,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  C,  1st  U.  S.  S.  S. 
Second  Lt.,  Feb.  25,  1863.  First  Lt. 
May  3,  1863.  Capt.  Nov.  21,  1863. 
Honorably  discharged  for  disability,  Sept. 

9,  1864. 

Clutz,  Charles.  Chap,  nth  Cav.  Aug.  31, 
1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  10,  1865.  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Coffinberry,  Andrew  B.  Entered  service 
Dec.  3,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  C,  1st  Eng. 
and  Mech.  First  Lt.,  Jan.  1,  1864.  Capt., 
Aug.  27,  1864.      Mustered  out  Sept,   22, 

1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Coffinberry,    Wright    L.      Capt.    1st    Eng. 

and  Mech.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  Resigned 
Dec.  26,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Collins,  Robert  M.  First  Lt  and  Q.  M. 
3d  Inf.,  May  13,  1861.  Capt.  and  Com. 
of  Subs.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Oct.  14,  1863. 
Mustered  out  June  17,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Connelly,  Arthur.  Second  Lt.,  1st  Eng. 
and  Mech.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  Resigned 
Mar.  29,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Corliss,  John  S.  Entered  service  Sept  3, 
1 861.  Serg.,  Co.  D.  2nd  Cav.  First 
Lt.,  Feb.  27,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
17,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Covell,  Elliott  F.  Entered  service  Oct.  3, 
1861.  Q.  M.  Serg.,  1st  Eng.  and  Mech. 
Supernumerary  Second  Lt.,  6th  Cav.  Oct. 

13,  1862.  Second  Lt.,  Mar.  16,  1863. 
Capt.,  10th  Cav.,  July  25,  2863.  Re- 
signed Mar.  17,  1864.  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Covell,  Henry  L.  Entered  service  Oct.  23, 
1863,  as  Serg.  Co.  C.  10th  Cav.  Second 
Lt.  Aug.  3,  1865.  Mustered  out  Nov. 
n,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Crotty,    Daniel   G.      Entered  service  June 

10,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  F,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.  5th  Inf.,  May  8,  1865.  Not  mus- 
tered as  an  officer.  Mustered  out  July 
5,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Cuming,  Francis  H.      Chap.    3d  Inf.,  May 
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13,  1861.  Resigned  April  1,  1862,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Comstock,  Warren  C.  First  Lt.  6th  Cav., 
Oct.  13,  1862.  Resigned  March  23,  1863, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Dean,  Frederick  J.  Entered  service  Aug. 
1,  1862.  Serg.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Batt.  Second  Lt.  13th  Batt,  Sept.  13, 
1864  First  Lt.,  Jan.  2,  1865.  Resigned 
June  5,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

DeCamp,  William  H.  Surg.  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  Mustered  out 
Oct.  26,  1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Dennis,  John  J.      Capt.    3d   Inf.,   May  13, 

1861.  Resigned  Aug.  7,  1861.  Capt. 
Batt.  E,  1  st  Light  Art.,  Nov.  5,  1861. 
Resigned  June  9,  1862,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Dickenson,  Thomas  J.  First  Lt.  3d  Inf., 
July  29,  1864.  Died  of  disease  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  Nov.  13,  1864. 

Dickenson,  William  H.  First  Lt.  3d  Cav., 
Sept.  7,  1861.  Capt,  Feb.  27,  1862. 
Resigned  May  24,  1862.  Lt.  Col.  4th 
Cav.,  Sept.  1,  1862.  Resigned  Feb.  18, 
1863,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Dickinson,  Simeon  F.  Entered  service 
Sept.  13,  1 861,  as  Serg.  Co.  E,  2d  Cav. 
Second  Lt.,  May  2,  1863.  First  Lt., 
Mar.  1,  1864.  Taken  prisoner  in  action 
near  Florence,  Ala.,  Oct.  30,  1864.  Ex- 
changed. Capt.,  Jan.  28,  1865.  Honor- 
ably discharged  as  First  Lt.,  May  15, 
1865. 

Dodge,  Don.  A.  First  Lt.  and  Com.  10th 
Cav.,  Aug.  24,  1863.  Resigned  March 
28,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Dodge,  George  W.  Entered  service  June 
10,  1861,  as  Serg.  Co.  F,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt,  Aug.    11,    1861.     First  Lt.,  Jan.    1, 

1862.  Wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va. ,  May 
31,  1862.  Capt,  Oct.  25,  1862.  Re- 
signed Feb.  5,  1863,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged . 

Douglass,  Chauncey  C.  Battalion  Q.  M. 
3d  Cav.,  Sept.  7,  1 861.  Mustered  out 
June  1,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Drew,  Francis.  Chap.  2d  Cav.,  Sept.  2, 
1 86 1.  Resigned  Sept.  3,  1862,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Dunham,  Edward.  First  Lt.  21st  Inf., 
July  30,  1862.  Resigned  Jan.  31,  1863, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Dunnett,  Daniel  W.  Entered  service  Feb. 
21,  1863.  Serg.  Co.  D,  7th  Cav.  Sec- 
ond Lt.,  Mar.  28,  1864.     Capt.,  July  31, 


1864.  Transferred  to  1st  Cav.,  Nov.  17, 

1865.  Mustered  out  Mar.  10,  1866,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Earle,  Edward  S.  First  Lt.  and  Adjt  3d 
Inf.,  May  13,  1861.  Capt.  and  Com. 
Subs.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Sept.  9,  1861.  Hon- 
orably discharged  April  1^  1863. 

Earle,  Francis  S.  First  Lt.  and  Adjt.  4th 
Inf.,  May  16,  1861.  Wounded  in  action 
at  Gaines's  Mill,  Va.,  June  27,  1862.  Re- 
signed Sept.  26,  1862.  Maj.  and  A.  A. 
G.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Sept.  10,  1862.  Resigned 
May  18,  1863,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Eaton,  Charles  W.  Entered  service  Aug. 
8,  1862,  as  Serg.  Maj.,  21st  Inf.  Second 
Lt.,  Jan.  31,  1863.  First  Lt  to  date 
from   Jan.    13,    1863.       Capt,    Aug.    26, 

1864.  Mustered  out  June  8,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Edie,  Samuel  N.,  Lowell.  Entered  ser- 
vice Oct.  23,  1863,  as  Serg.  Co.  C,  10th 
Cav.  Second  Lt.,  Nov.  2,  1863.  Not 
mustered  as  an  officer.  Honorably  dis- 
charged Nov.  11,  1865. 

Edie,  Thomas  A,,  Lowell.  Entered  ser- 
vice July  8,  1862,  as  Serg.,  Co.  A.  6th 
Cav.  Second  Lt.,  June  10,  1863.  Killed 
in  action  at  Meadow  Bridge,  Va.,  May 
12,  1864. 

Eggleston,  James  M.  Entered  service  Sept. 
26,  1 86 1.  Serg.  Co.  D,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  Second  Lt.,  Nov.  3,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Sept.  22,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Ely,  John  J.  First  Lt.  Batt.  E,  1st  Light 
Art.,  Nov.  1,  1861.  Capt.,  June  9,  1862. 
Maj.,  Mar.  15,  1864.  Brev.  Lt.  Col. 
U.  S.  Vols.,  June  20,  1865,  "for  merito- 
rious  service."      Mustered  out    July  29, 

1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Faenger,  Julius  D.      Entered  service  June 

10,  1861,  as  Serg.  Co.  C,  3d  Inf.  Sec- 
ond Lt.,  Sept.  26,  1862.  Wounded  in 
action  at  Mine  Run,  Va.,  Nov.  30,  1863. 
Honorably  discharged  for  disability  May 
28,  1864. 

Field,  Frederick  N.  First  Lt.,  10th  Cav., 
July  25,  1863.  Wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  in  action  at  Henry  Court  House, 
Va.,  Apr.  8,  1865.  Returned  after  Lee's 
surrender.  Mustered  out  Nov.  11,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Foote,  Allen  R.  Entered  service  June  10, 
1861,  as  Pvt,  Co.  B,  3d  Inf.  Wounded 
in  action  May  21,  1862.  Discharged  for 
disability   Dec.    23,    1862.     Pvt.   Co.   B, 
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21st  Inf.,  Jan.  2,  1864.    Second  Lt.,  Jan. 
26,  1864.    Mustered  out  June  8,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 
Foote,   Obed  H.      Maj.,  3d  Cav.,  Sept.   7, 

1861.  Resigned  Feb.  26,  1862,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Foote,  Thaddeus.      Maj.,  6th  Cav.,  Oct.  13, 

1862.  Col.,  10th  Cav.  Sept.  5,  1863. 
Resigned  July  25,  1864,  for  disability,  and 
honorably  discharged: 

Fox,  Benton  D.,  Lowell.  First  Lt.,  21st 
Inf.,  July  30,  1862.  Wounded  in  action 
at  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  Dec.  31,  1862. 
Capt. ,  Mar.  26,  1863.  Taken  prisoner 
April  11,  1863.  Paroled  May,  1863. 
Maj.,  Oct.  20,  1863.  Mustered  out  June 
8,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Fox,  Perrin  V.  Capt.  1st  Eng.  and  Mech., 
Sept.  12,  1861.  Maj.,  Dec.  15,  1863. 
Maj.  U.  S.  Vet.  Volunteer   Eng.,  July  2, 

1864.  Lt.  Col.,  Apr.  17,  1865.  Brev. 
Col.  Mar.  13,  1865,  "for  faithful  and 
efficient  service  during  the  war."  Mus- 
tered out  at  Nashville,   Tenn.,  Sept.  26, 

1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Frawley,   Thomas.      Entered  service  Sept. 

19,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  B,  14th  Inf.  Second 
Lt.,  July  10,  1864.  Capt.,  Jan.  17,  1865. 
Wounded  in  action  Mar.  19,  1865.  Mus- 
tered out  July  18,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Gifford,  Edson  P.  Entered  service  Sept. 
23,  1861,  as  Serg.,  Co.  D,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  First  Lt,  Mar.  1,  1863.  Capt, 
Oct.  1,  1863.  Mustered  out  Sept.  22, 
1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Gordon,  Alphonso  E.  Battalion  Adjt.  2d 
Cav.,  Sept.  2,  1 861.  First  Lt.,  Sept.  2, 
1861.  Capt.,  May  7,  1863.  Resigned  June 
6,  1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Gould,  Henry.  Entered  service  Sept,  30, 
1861.  Serg.  Maj.,  2d  Cav.  Second  Lt., 
July  3,  1865.  First  Lt.  and  Adjt.,  July 
31,  1865.  Not  mustered  as  an  officer. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  17,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Gould,  John  T.  Plainfield.  Entered  ser- 
vice Sept.  8,  1862,  as  Serg.  Co.  F,  6th 
Cav.  Second  Lt.,  Jan.  5,  1865.  Mus- 
tered out  Nov.  24,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Granger,  Henry  W.  First  Lt.,  N.  Y. 
Lincoln  Cav.,  Aug.  14,  1861.  Maj.  7th 
Mich.  Cav.  Dec.  20,  1862.  Killed  in 
action  at  Yellow  Tavern,  Va.,  May  11, 
1864. 


Gray,  George.  Col.  6th  Cav.,  Oct.  13, 
1862.  Resigned  May  19,  1864,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Greeley,  Stephen  S.  N.  Chap.  6th  Cav., 
Oct.  15,  1862.  Resigned  June  26,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Griffith,  Caleb,  Lowell.  Entered  service 
Aug.  30,  1862,  as  Serg.  Co.  C,  7th  Cav. 
Second  Lt.,  1st  Mich,  or  1020!  U.  S. 
Col'd  Inf.,  Jan  20,  1864.  First  Lt.,  Jan. 
20,  1865.  Resigned  Aug.  7,  1865,  on 
account  of  wounds  received  in  action  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Griswold,  Alambert  A.  Entered  service 
June  10,  1861,  as  Pvt.  Co.  H,  3d  Inf. 
First  Lt.  April  1,  1864.  Mustered  out 
June  20,  1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Grove,  James  F.  Second  Asst.  Surg.,  3d 
Inf.,    Aug.    15,    1862.      Surg.    Sept.     11, 

1862.  Mustered  out  June  20,  1864,   and 
honorably  discharged. 

Guild,  Joel  C.  Entered  service  June  10, 
1861,  as  Pvt.  Co.  A,  3d  Inf.  Serg.  Maj. 
5th  Inf.  Second  Lt.  Nov.  2,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  and  honorably  discharged  July 
5,  1865.      Died  Dec.  3,  1865. 

Henderson,  Charles  L.  Surg.  2d  Cav., 
Sept.  2,  1861.  Resigned  Oct.  19,  1862, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Henshaw,  Albert  T.,  Bowne.  Entered 
service  Sept.  2,  1862,  as  Serg.,  Co.  H, 
6th  Cav.  Second  Lt.,  May  1,  1863. 
Capt.,  July  1,  1864.  Honorably  dis- 
charged for  disability,  July  10,  1865. 

Herkner  Joseph  C.  First  Lt.,  1st  Eng. 
and  Mech.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  Capt,  Jan. 
1,  1864.  Mustered  out  Sept.  22,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Hess,  William  T.  Second  Lt.,  1st  Eng. 
and  Mech.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  Resigned 
July  13,  1863,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Hetz,  Theodore.  Entered  service  June  10, 
1861,  as  Corp.,  Co.  C,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.,    Jan.    2,    1862.      First   Lt.,    Jan.    1, 

1863.  Mustered  out  June  20,  1864,   and 
honorably  discharged. 

Hinsdill,  Chester  B.  Capt.  and  Com.  Sub- 
sistence, Aug.  16,  1861,  afterward  Lieut. 
Col.  and  Brevet  Col.  Mustered  out  July 
7,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Hobart,  Henry  V.,  Ross.  Entered  service 
Sept.  9,  1862,  as  Serg.  Maj.,  6th  Cav. 
First  Lt.  and  Adjt.,  March  25,  1864. 
Resigned  Jan.  4,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 
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Holden,  Charles  H.  First  Lt.  26th  Inf.-, 
Sept.  1,  1862.  Q.  M.,  Mar.  13,  1863. 
Resigned  Apr.  4,  1864,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Hopkins,  Mortimer  L.  Battalion  Q.  M. 
3d  Cav.,  Sept.  7,  1861.  Mustered  out 
June  i,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Hoyt,  Birney.  Entered  service  Aug.  4, 
1862,  as  Serg.  Co.  A,  6th  Cav.  First 
Lt.  July  5,  1864.  Capt.  May  15,  1865. 
Mustered  out  Nov.  24,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Hoyt,  Edwin,  Jr.  Entered  service  Sept.  2, 
1861,  as  Serg.  Maj.  2d  Cav.  Second  Lt. 
Sept  20,  1862.  First  Lt.  Aug.  1,  1863. 
Adjt.  Mar.  1,  1864.  Mustered  out  Nov. 
30,  1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Huber,  Walter  F.  Entered  service  Sept. 
19,  1 861.  Serg.  Co.  B,  1st  Eng.  and  Mech. 
Second  Lt.  Nov.  3,  1864.  Mustered  out 
Sept.  22,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Hulett,  Allen  M.,  Bowne.  Entered  service 
Sept.  9,  1862,  as  Serg.  Co.  M,  6th  Cav. 
First  Lt.  July  1,  1864.  Died  at  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  Nov.  4,  1864. 

Hunt,  Leonard  H.,  Lowell.  Second  Lt. 
26th  Inf.,  Sept.  1,  1862.  First  Lt.  Dec. 
23,  1863.  Wounded  in  action  at  Spott- 
sylvania,  Va.,  May  12,  1864.  Capt.  Sept. 
26,  1864.  Honorably  discharged  for  dis- 
ability Mar.  16,  1865. 

Hunter,  Arvine  P.,  Lowell.  Entered  ser- 
vice Aug.  9,  1862.  Com.  Serg.  26th  Inf. 
Second  Lt.  June  9,  1865.  Not  mustered 
as  an  officer.  Honorably  discharged  J une 
4,  1865. 

Hyser,  William,  Plainfield.  Capt.  6th  Cav. 
Oct.  13,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability 
Oct.  22,  1863.  Recommissioned  Capt. 
6th  Cav.  Mar.  16,  1864.  Honorably  dis- 
charged Mar.  21,  1865. 

Innes,  Robert  S.  First  Lt.  and  Q.  M.  1st 
Eng.  and  Mech.  Sept.  12,  1861.  Resigned 
Dec.  6,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Innes,  William  P.  Col.  1st  Eng.  and  Mech. 
Sept.  12,  1 861.  Mustered  out  Oct.  26, 
1864,  and  honorably  discharged.  Brev. 
Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Mar.  13,  1865, 
"for  gallant  and  efficient  service  during 
the  war." 

Jenne,  Lansing  K.  Battalion  Adj.  3d  Cav. 
Sept.  7,  1861.  Resigned  Feb.  26,  1862, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Jewett,  George  D.  First  Lt.  13th  Batt. 
Light  Art.  Mar.  3,  1864.  Mustered  out 
July  1,  1865,   and  honorably  discharged. 


Jewett,  Henry.  Battalion  Q.  M.  3d  Cav. 
Sept.  7,  1 861.  Resigned  Mar.  21,  1862, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Johnson,  Colonel  D.  Asst.  Surg.  3d  Cav. 
Apr.  4,  1865.  Resigned  Jan.  15,  1866, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Johnson,  George  K.  Surgeon  1st  Cav. 
Aug.  22,  1861.  Resigned  Feb.  25,  1863. 
Lt.  Col.  and  Med.  Insp.  U.  S.  A.,  Feb. 
9,  1863.  Brev.  Col.  Sept.  30,  1865,  "for 
faithful  and  meritorious  service  during  the 
war."  Resigned  Oct.  1,  1865,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Johnson,  James  E.,  Alpine.  Entered  ser- 
vice Sept.  6,  1862.  Serg.  Co.  B,  6th 
Cav.  Second  Lt.  Dec.  10,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Nov.  24,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Johnson,  Lafayette  L.  First  Lt.  9th  Cav. 
Nov.  3,  1862.  Capt.  Nov.  30,  1863. 
Mustered  out  July  21,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Jones,  Abraham,  Byron.  Entered  service 
Sept.  15,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  I,  2d  Cav. 
Second  Lt.  July  3,  1865.  First  Lt.  July 
31,  1865.  Not  mustered  as  an  officer. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  17,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Judd,  George  E.  Entered  service  June  10, 
1 861,  as  Serg.  Co.  A,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.  Aug.  1,  1861.  First  Lt.  Oct.  28,  1861. 
Wounded  in  action  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va., 
May  31,  1862,  losing  an  arm.      Capt.  June 

23,  T862.  Transferred  to  Vet.  Reserve 
Corps  Jan.  24,  1864.  Second  Lt.  45th 
U.  S.  Inf.  Aug.  19,  1868.  Mustered  out 
as  Capt.  Vet.  Reserve  Corps  Jan.  24, 
1864.  Transferred  to  14th  Inf.  Aug.  14, 
1869.  Unassigned  Sept.  27,  1869.  Retired 
with  rank  of  Capt.  May  28,  1870,  "for 
loss  of  left  arm,  from  wound  received  in 
line  of  duty." 

Judd,  Samuel  A.  Capt.  3d  Inf.,  May  13, 
1 861.  Killed  in  action  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va., 
May  31,  1862. 

Keeney,  William  H.  H.,  Alton.  Entered 
service  Aug.  27,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  I,  1st 
Inf.  First  Lt.  Nov.  1,  1864.  Capt.  July 
15/1865.  Mustered  out  as  First  Lt. 
July  9,  1865,  and   honorably   discharged. 

Kellogg,  James  W.  Supernumerary  Sec- 
ond Lt.  6th  Cav.,  Oct.  13,  1862.  Second 
Lt.  Mar.  16,  1863.  First  Lt.  May  1,  1863. 
Capt.  May  23,  1865.      Mustered  out  May 

24,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged.      • 
Kelly,  Patrick.      Entered  service  Sept.  23, 
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1861.  Serg.  Co.  C,  14th  Inf.  Second 
Lt.    Mar.    25,   1863.      First   Lt.    Aug.    8, 

1863.  Capt.  Mar.  14,  1865.  Mustered 
out  as  First  Lt.  April  11,  1865,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Kempster,  Charles.  Entered  service  Aug. 
16,  1864.  Serg.  Maj.  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.  Jan.  8,  1865.  First  Lt.  Nov.  28, 
1865.  Mustered  out  May  25,  1866,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Kennicut,    Daniel.      Entered  service    June 

10,  1 861.  Serg.  Co.  F,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.   June   10,    1864.      First  Lt.  Sept.  19, 

1864.  Capt.  Dec.  21,  1864.  Brev.  Maj. 
U.  S.  Vols.  Apr.  9,  1865,  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service,  terminating  with 
the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  army  under 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee."     Mustered  out  July  5, 

1865.  and  honorably  discharged. 
Keyes,    Horace  H.      Entered  service  Oct. 

11,  1861.  Serg.,  Co.  F.,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  Second  Lt.,  Nov.  3,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Sept.  22,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Kimball  Albert  H.  First  Lt.,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.,  Sept.  21,  1861.  Resigned  Aug. 
18,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Launiere,  Louis  L.  Entered  service  July 
8,  1 861,  as  Serg.,  Co.  H,  1st  Inf.  Second 
Lt.,  Dec.  13,  1862.  Mustered  out  Sept. 
26,  1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Lee,  George.  Battalion  Adj.  2dCav.,  Sept.  , 
2,  1861.  First  Lt.  and  Reg.  Adj.,  I,  1862. 
Capt.  and  Asst.  Adj.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Vols., 
Mar.  11,  1863.  Brev.  Lt.  Col.  U.  S. 
Vols.,  Mar.  13,  1865,  "for  faithful  and 
meritorious  service  during  the  war." 
Maj.  and  Asst.  Adj.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Vols., 
May  19,  1865,  on  staff  of  Gen.  Sheridan. 
First  Lt.  21st  U.  S.  Inf.,  July  28,  1866; 
still  serving  as  Asst.  Adj.  Gen.  on  Gen. 
Sheridan's  staff.  Brev.  Capt.  U.  S.  A., 
March  2,  1867,  "for  gallantry  at  the  bat- 
tles of  New  Madrid,  Boonsville  and 
Perryville."  Brev.  Maj.,  Mar.  2,  1867, 
"for  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Stone 
River  and  Chickamauga."  Brev.  Lt. 
Col.,  Mar.  2,  1867,  "for  faithful  service 
in  the  field  during  the  war."  Died  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct.  29,  1867. 

Leonard,  Milton.  Entered  service  June 
10,  1 861,  as  Corp.,  Co.  F,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.,  Feb.  5,  1863.  First  Lt.,  Nov.  1, 
1863.  Capt.,  Apr.  1,  1864.  Killed  in 
action  at  the  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  6, 
1864. 


Lindsey,  John.      Entered  service  June  10, 

1 861,  as  Serg.,  Co.  B,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.    Jan.    1,    1862.      Resigned    May   21, 

1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Littlefield,     Daniel    W.      Entered    service 

June  10,  1861,  as  Corp.,  Co.  A,  3d  Inf. 
Second  Lt.  7th  Cav.,  Oct.  29,  1862.  First 
Lt.,  June  6,  1863.  Died  of  disease  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  6,  1864. 

Long,  Michael  P.  Entered  service  June 
10,  1861,  asPvt.,  Co.  E,  3d  Inf.  Capt., 
July  29,  1864.  Brev.  Maj.  U.  S.  Vols., 
March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  meritor- 
ious service  in  the  field  during  the  war." 
Mustered  out  May  25,  1866,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Lovell,  Don  G.  Entered  service  June  10, 
1 861,  as  Corp.,  Co.  A,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.  6th  Cav.,  Oct.  13,  1862.  First  Lt.,  % 
May  9,  1863.  Capt.  Oct.  22,  1863. 
Wounded  in  action  at  Trevillian  station, 
Va.,  June  11,  1864.  Maj.,  June  21, 
1865.  Mustered  out  as  Capt.,  Nov.  24, 
1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Lucas,  Isaac  W.  Entered  service  Feb. 
19,  1863.  Serg.  Co.  K,  7th  Cav.  Second 
Lt.,  Mar.  22,  1864.  Not  mustered  as  an 
officer.  Honorably  discharged  June  16, 
1865. 

Lyon,  Charles.  Supernumerary  Second 
Lt.  7th  Cav.,  Oct.  15,  1862.  Mustered 
out.  Re-entered  service  as  Pvt.  7th  Cav., 
Jan.  14,  1864.  Second  Lt.,  Mar.  22, 
1864.  First  Lt.,  May  24,  1865.  Mus- 
tered out  Dec.  15.  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Lyon,  Charles  D.  Second  Lt.  3d  Inf., 
May  13,  1861.  Resigned  Oct.  13,  1862, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Lyon  Darwin  B.  Second  Lt.  2d  Cav., 
Sept.  2,  1861.  Resigned  Jan.  21,  1862, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Lyon,  Farnham.  First  Lt.  and  Q.  M.  7th 
Cav.,  Oct.  27,  1862.  Capt.  and  Asst. 
Q.  M.  U.  S.  Vols.,  May  18,  1864.  Brev. 
Maj.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Mar.  13,  1865,  "for 
faithful  and  meritorious  service  during 
the  war  "  Mustered  out  Mar.  20,  1866, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Lyon,  Sanford  W.  Entered  service  Aug. 
9,  1862,  as  Serg.,  Co.  B,  21st  Inf.  First 
Lt.,  Sept.  24,  1863.  Wounded  in  action 
at  Bentonville,  N.  C,  Mar.  19,  1865. 
Mustered  out  June  8,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 
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McCarthy,  Robert  D.  Entered  service 
Oct.  21,  1863,  as  Pvt.,  Co.  B,  1st  Eng. 
and  Mech.  Second  Lt.,  Feb.  16,  1864. 
Resigned  May  29,  1864,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

McConnell,  Daniel.  Serg.  Maj.  10th  U.  S. 
Inf.,  1846-48.  Served  in  the  Mexican 
war;  honorably  discharged  at  its  close. 
Col.  3d  Inf.,  May  13,  1861.  Resigned 
Oct.  22,  1861,  and  honorably  discharged. 

McCrath,  John  W.  Second  Lt.  1st  Eng. 
and  Mech.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  First  Lt. , 
May  28,  1862.      Capt.,  to  rank  from  May 

11,  1863.  Mustered  out  Sept.  22,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

McCrath,  L}7man   J.    Entered  service  Sept. 

27,  .1861.  Serg.  Co.  D,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  Second  Lt.  Sept.  3,  1864.  First 
Lt.  Nov.  3,  1864.  Resigned  June  22, 
1865,  aud  honorably  discharged. 

McCray,  Stewart  B.    First  Lt.  2d  Cav.  Sept. 

2,  1861.       Resigned  Apr.    14,    1862,   and 

honorably  discharged. 
McNaughton,  Daniel.    Entered  service  Aug. 

28,  1862,  as  Q.  M.  Serg.  7th  Cav.      First 
.  Lt.  and  Q.  M.  May  18,  1864.      Mustered 

out  Dec.  15,  1865,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

McNeil,  John  A.  First  Lt.  1st  Co.  S.  S., 
16th  Inf.  Sept.  16,  1861.  Resigned  May 
18,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

McTaggart,  Calvin  P.  Entered  service 
June  10,  1861,  as  Corp.  Co.  A,  3d  Inf. 
Second  Lt.  Sept.  24,  1862.  First  Lt. 
Mar.  28,  1863.  Transferred  to  Vet.  Res. 
Corps  Dec.  13,  1863.      No  further  record. 

Magill,  Arthur  E.  First  Lt.  14th  Inf.  Nov. 
18,  1861.  Capt.  June  4,  1863.  Resigned 
July  14,  1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Martin,    George  H.      Entered  service  Jan. 

12,  1863,  as  Seg.  Co.  I,  7th  Cav.  Second 
Lt.  Oct.  1,  1863.  Second  Lt.  14th  Batt. 
Light  Art.  Feb.  11,  1864.  Resigned  Feb. 
20,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Mason,  Hiram  L.  Entered  service  Aug.  22, 
1 861,  as  Serg.  Co.  C,  7th  Inf.  First  Lt. 
Oct.  5,  1864.  Capt.  Nov.  4,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  July  5,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Miller,    Shirk.       Entered   service    Sept.  16, 

1 86 1.  Serg.  Co.  F,  2d  Cav.  Second  Lt. 
July  31,  1865.  Not  mustered  as  an  officer. 
Honorably  discharged  Aug.  17,  1865. 

Malloy,    John.       Entered   service    Oct.    14, 

1862.  Serg.  Co.  G,  6th  Cav.  Second 
Lt.    July   17,    1863.      First   Lt.   Dec.    10, 
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1864.  Transferred  to  1st  Cav.  Sept.  17, 

1865.  Died  of  consumption  from  expos- 
ure while  in  service, at  Fort  Bridger  U.T., 
Feb.,   1866. 

Moore,  Heman  N.  Second  Lt.  8th  Inf. 
Apr.  21,  1862.  First  Lt.  Sept.  1,  1862. 
Wounded  in  action  at  Antietam,  Md., 
Sept.  17,  1862.  Capt.  7th  Cav.  Nov.  26, 
1862.  Resigned  June  30,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Moore,  Malcolm  M.  Supernumerary  Sec- 
ond Lt.  6th  Cav.  Oct.  13,  1862.  Second 
Lt.  Mar.  16,  1863.  Taken  prisoner  at 
Charleston,  Va.,  Oct.  18,  1863.  Escaped 
Apr.  1,  1865.  First  Lt.  May  23,  1865. 
Brev.  Maj.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Mar.  13,  1865, 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  dur- 
ing the  war."  Mustered  out  as  Second 
Lt.  Nov.  24,  1865,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Morrison.  Walter  B.  Entered  service  as 
Hosp.  Steward  3d  Inf.,  June  10,  1861. 
Asst.  Surg.  Aug.  1,  1862.  Resigned  June 
14,  1863,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Muhlburg,  Franc.  Entered  service  June  10, 
1861,  as  Serg.  Co.  C,  3d  Inf.  First  Lt. 
5th  Inf.  Feb.  1,  1864.  Wounded  in  action 
May  5,  1864.  Wounded  in  action  near 
Petersburg,  Va.,  June  16,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  July  5,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Nairn,  George  K.  First  Lt.  and  Q.  M.  3d 
Inf.  July  29,  1864.  Brev.  Capt.  and  Maj. 
U.  S.  Vols.  Mar.  13,  1865,  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service  during  the  war." 
Mustered  out  May  25,  1866,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Neal,  Carlton.  Second  Lt.  3d  Inf.  July  1, 
1861.  Second  Lt.  Batt.  L,  1st  Light 
Art.,  Nov.  3,  1862.  Capt.  Jan.  14,  1865. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  22,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Nellis,  James  J.  Entered  service  Sept. 
30,  1861,  as  Serg.  Co.  I,  16th  Inf.  First 
Lt.  Aug.  3,  1864.  Capt.  July  7,  1865. 
Mustered  out  as  fFirst  Lt.  July  8,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Nelson,  George  C.  Capt.  and  Com.  Subs. 
Vols.,  Oct.  8,  1862.  Brev.  Maj.  Sept.  4, 
1865,  "for  faithful  and  meritorious  ser- 
vice." Mustered  out  Oct.  9,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Nevius,  Henry  M.  Supernumerary  Second 
Lt.  7th  Cav.  Jan.  1,  1863.  Mustered  out, 
date  unknown. 
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Nevius,  William  S.  Second  Lt.  Eng.  and 
Mech.  Sept.  12,  1862.  Capt.  Jan.  1, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Oct.  26,  1864,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Nixon,  Edward  S.  Capt.  14th  Inf.  Nov. 
18,  1861.  Mustered  out  Jan.  17,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

North,   Cyrus.      Entered  service  Sept.    10, 

1862.  Serg.  Co.  F,  6th  Cav.  Second 
Lt.  May  13,  1865.  Transferred  to  1st 
Cav.  Nov.  17,  1865.  Mustered  out  May 
11,  1866,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Palmer,  Walter  A.  Entered  service  Sept. 
25,  1863.  Q.  M.  Serg.  10th  Cav.  Sec- 
ond Lt.  Oct.  19,  1865,  Mustered  out 
Nov.  11,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Palmerlee,  Heman.  Capt.  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  Sept.  12,  1861.  Resigned  July 
30,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Patten,  Charles  H.  First  Lt.  and  Q.  M. 
6th  Cav.,  Oct.  15,  1862.  Resigned  for 
disability,  Dec.  11,  1864,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Peck,  Arvine,  Lowell.  Capt.  2d  Cav., Sept. 
2,  1861.  Resigned  April*  29,  1862,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Pelton,  Silas  M.  Entered  service  June  10, 
1861,  as  Pvt.  Co.  B,  3d  Inf.  First  Lt., 
Jan.  2,  1862.  Missing  in  action  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  Dec.  13,  1862.  Re- 
turned May,  1863.  Wounded  in  action 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1863.  Hon- 
orably discharged  for  disability  Oct.  22, 
1863. 

Perry,  Charles  R.,  Lowell.  Asst.  Surg.  21st 
Inf.,  Aug.  26,  1862.      Resigned  Feb.   13, 

1863.  and  honorably  discharged. 

Pew,    Alfred.       Entered    service    June    10, 

1861.  as  Serg.  Co.  B,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.,  May  21,   1862.      First  Lt.,  Oct.    20, 

1862.  Capt.,  Nov.  1,  1863.  Mustered 
out  June  20,  1864,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Pickett,  Albert  L.,  Laphamville  (now  Rock- 
ford).  Entered  service  Nov.  14,  1861. 
Serg.  Batt.  B,  1st  Light  Art.  Second 
Lt.,  Nov.  27,  1863.    "First  Lt.,  Mar.  14, 

1864.  Resigned  for  disability  Oct.  28, 
1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Pierce,  Byron  R.  Capt.  3d  Inf.,  May  13, 
1861.  Maj.,  Oct.  28,1861.  Lt.  Col., July 
25,  1862.  Col.,  Jan.  1,  1863.  Wounded 
in  action  at  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  3, 

1863.  Wounded  in  action  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  July  2,  1863.  Wounded  in  action 
at     Spottsylvania,    Va.,    May    12,    1864. 


Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  June  7,  1864. 
Wounded  in  action  near  Petersburg,  Va., 
June  18,  1864.  Brev.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Vols.,,  Apr.  6,  1865,  "for  gallant  service 
at  the  battle  of  Sailors  Creek, Va."  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  24,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 
Pierce,  Silas  K.      Entered  service  Aug.  15, 

1862.  Serg.  Co,  H,  4th  Cav.  Second 
Lt.,  Feb.  25,  1864.  Brev.  Capt.  U.  S. 
Vols.,  July  22,  1865,  "for  distinguished 
service."  Mustered  out  July  26,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Porter,  Benjamin  F.  Second  Lt.  8th  Inf., 
Aug.  12,  1861.  First  Lt.,  April  21,  1862. 
Capt.  and  Asst.  Q.  M.  U.  S.  Vols.,  May 
14,  1862.  Mustered  out  Sept.  20,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Porter,  Calvin  C.  Second  Lt.  14th  Inf., 
Nov.  18,  1 861.  Resigned  Oct.  16,  1862, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Prince,  Arthur  C.  Entered  service  Aug.  12, 
1861,  as  Serg.  Co.  E,  21st  Inf.  Second 
Lt.,   Jan.    13,    1863.      First  Lt.,  Jan.  31, 

1863.  Capt.  to  rank  from  Ian.  13,  1863. 
Brev.  Maj.  U.  S.  Vols.,  March  13,  1865, 
"for  very  efficient  service  rendered  in  the 
recent  campaigns."  Mustered  out  June 
8,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Quick,  Reuben,  Lowell.  Entered  service 
Aug.  11,  1862.  Com.  Serg.  26th  Inf. 
Second  Lt.,  April  26,  1864.  Honorably 
discharged  for  disability,  Jan.  2,  1862. 

Rathbun,  Hugo  B.  Entered  service  Sept. 
11,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  D,  2d  Cav.  First 
Lt.,  March  1,  1864.  Mustered  out  Feb. 
2,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Richards,  Horace  H.  Second  Lt.  6th  Cav., 
Oct.  13,  1862.  First  Lt.,  March  16, 
1863.  Resigned  Apr.  24,  1863,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Robinson,  Caleb  W.  Second  Lt.  6th  Cav., 
Oct.  13,  1862.  Honorably  discharged 
Mar.  6,  1863. 

Robinson,  James  D.  First  Lt. ,  1st  Eng. 
and  Mech.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  Capt.,  Dec. 
26,  1862.  Mustered  out  Sept.  22,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Robinson,  Robert  R.  Second  Lt.  21st  Inf., 
July  30,  1862.  First  Lt.,  Feb.  3,  1863. 
Capt.,  to  rank  from  Jan  8,  1863.  Mus- 
tered out  June  8,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Rogers,  Hanson  H.,  Alpine.  Entered 
service  Aug.  16,  1862.  Serg.  Maj.  5th 
Cav.      Wounded  in  action  July  3,  1863. 
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Second  Lt.,  Feb.  5,  1864.  First  Lt., 
Mar.  7,  1865.  Brev.  Maj.  U.  S.  Vols., 
Mar.  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious service  during  the  war."  Capt. , 
Apr.  13,  1865.  Mustered  out  June  22, 
1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Root,  Daniel  S.      Entered  service  June  10, 

1861,  as  Serg.,  Co.  K,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.,   Nov.    28,  1861.      First   Lt.,   July   1, 

1862.  Capt.,  Feb.  5,  1863.  Maj.  5th 
Inf.,  June  12,  1864.  Lt.  Col.,  Dec.  21, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Dec.  5,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Ross,  Duncan,  Bowne.  Entered  service 
Sept.  20,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  D,  2d  Cav. 
Second  Lt.,  Oct.  7,  1864.  First  Lt., 
July  31,  1865.  Not  mustered  as  an  officer. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  17,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Sage,  David  B.,  Cannonsburg.  Entered 
service  Aug.  13,  1862.  Serg.,  Co.  H, 
21st  Inf.  First  Lt.,  Oct.  1,  1863.  Mus- 
tered out  June  8,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Schuyler,  Peter  S.  First  Lt.  and  Adj.  2d 
Cav.,  Sept.  2,  1861.  Capt.,  April  11, 
1862.  Taken  prisoner  at  Perryville,  Ky. , 
Oct.  8,  1862.  Exchanged  June  1,  1863. 
Wounded  in  action  at  Mossy  Creek, 
Tenn.,  Dec.  29,  1863.  Resigned  Sept. 
23,  1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 
c^i  Scranton,  Leonidas  S.  First  Lt.  2d  Cav., 
Sept.  2,  1 861.  Capt.,  Apr.  29,  1862. 
Maj.,  Oct.  26,  1862.  Resigned  Nov.  9, 
1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Sears,  Charles  F.,  Courtland  Centre.  En- 
tered service  Aug.  12,  1862.  Serg.,  Co. 
H.  21st  Inf.  First  Lt.,  Jan.  22,  1864. 
Mustered  out  June  8,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Shafer,  Marion  A.  Asst.  Surg.  7th  Cav., 
July  7th,  1863.      Not  mustered. 

Sheldon,  Joel  S.  Supernumerary  Second 
Lt.  6th  Cav.,  Oct.  13,  1862.  First  Lt. 
and  Com.,  Mar.  16,  1863.  Honorably 
discharged  for   disability,  Dec.  10,    1864. 

Sherman,  B.  Franklin.  First  Lt.  iothCav., 
July  25,  1863.  Adjt.,  Dec.  21,  1864. 
Capt.,  Sept.  2,  1865.  Mustered  out 
Nov.  11,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Shriver,  Frederick.  First  Lt.  3d  Inf., 
May  13,  1861.  Capt.,  Aug.  1,  1861. 
Wounded  in  action  at  Groveton,  Va., 
Aug.  29,  1862.  Resigned  Oct.  25,  1862, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Sinclair,    Alexander    P.       Entered    service 


Jan.  24,  1862,  as  Com.  Serg.  14th  Inf. 
Second  Lt.,  June  21,  1862.  First  Lt. 
May  23,  1863.  Mustered  out  Feb.  13, 
1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Sinclair,  Robert  P.  Col.  14th  Inf.,  Sept. 
23,  1861.  Resigned  Nov.  10,  1862,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Skidmore.  David  M.,  Bowne.  Second  Lt., 
1st  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Jan.  1,  1864.  First 
Lt.,  Nov.  3,  1864.  Mustered  out  Oct. 
1,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Sligh,  James  M.  Entered  service  Oct.  28, 
1 861,  as  Q.  M.  Serg.  1st  Eng.  and  Mech. 
First  Lt.  Jan.  1,  1864.  Capt.  Apr.  25, 
1865.  Mustered  out  Sept.  30,  1865,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Sligh,  James  W.  Capt.  1st  Eng.  and  Mech. 
Sept.  12,  1861.  Died  at  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  15,  1863,  of  injuries  received 
in  a  railroad  accident,  while  the  train  was 
being  attacked  by  rebels,  Nov.  1,  1863. 

Smith,  Calvin  W. ,  Caledonia.  Entered 
service  Aug.  9,  1862.  Serg.  Co.  H.,  23d 
Inf.  Second  Lt.  Oct  6,  1864.  Honor- 
ably discharged  May  15,  1865. 

Smith,  Edgar  W.  First  Lt.  21st  Inf.  July 
30,  1862.  Capt.  Jan.  15,  1863.  Died  Oct. 
16,  1863,  of  wounds  received  in  action  at 
Chickamauga,  Ga.,  Sept.  20,  1863. 

Smith,  Israel  C.  Second  Lt.  3d  Inf.,  May 
13,  1861.  Adj.  July  19,  1861.  Capt. 
Jan  1,  1862.  Wounded  in  action  at 
Groveton,  Va. ,  Aug.  29,  1862.  Wounded 
in  action  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1863. 
Maj.  10th  Cav.  Aug.  23,  1863.  Lt.  Col. 
Feb.  18,  1865.  Col.  Sept.  2,  1865.  Brev. 
Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.  March  13,  1865, 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  dur- 
ing the  war."  Mustered  out  Nov.  11, 
1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Smith,  James  L. ,  Plainfield.  Entered  ser- 
vice April  12,  1 861,  as  Pvt.  Co.  C,  8th 
N.Y.  Inf.  Serg.  47th  N.  Y.  Inf.  Aug. 
6,  1861.  Capt.  10th  Mich  Cav.  July  25, 
1863.  Resigned  April  7,  1864,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Smith,  Julius  W.  Entered  service  Dec. 
29,  1863.  Serg.  Co.  I,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  First  Lt.  Nov.  3,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Oct.  1,  1865  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Smith,  Otis.  Entered  service  Aug  21,  1861, 
as  Serg.  Co.  D,  8th  Inf.  Second  Lt. 
Mar.  18,  1863.  Honorably  discharged 
for  disability,  May  1,  1864. 
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Smith,  Sidney  B.  Entered  service  June 
10,  1861,  as  Corp.  Co.  A,  3d  Inf.  Sec- 
ond Lt.  Jan.  1,  1863.  Wounded  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Va.,  May  3,  1863.  Trans- 
ferred to  Vet.  Reserve  Corps  Aug.  26, 
1863.      No  further  record. 

Snyder,  John  G.      Entered  service  Sept.  2, 

1861.  Serg.  Co.  C,  2d  Cav.  Second  Lt. 
July  31,  1865.  Not  mustered  as  an  officer. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  17,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Stevens,  Ambrose  A.  Lt.  Col.  3d  Inf., 
May  13,    1861.      Col.    21st  Inf.,  July  25, 

1862.  Wounded  in  action  at  Perry ville, 
Ky.,    Oct.    8,    1862.       Resigned   Feb.    3, 

1863.  Maj.  Vet.  Reserve  Corps,  July  20, 
1863.  Col.,  Sept.  25,  1863.  Brev.  Brig. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Mar.  7,  1865,  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the 
war."  Resigned  Sept.  30,  1865,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Stevens,  Elisha  O.  First  Lt.  3d  Inf.,  May 
13,  1861.  Adj.,  Jan.  1,  1862.  Honor- 
ably discharged  Dec.  31,  1862. 

Stone,  Elias  B.,  Bowne.  Supernumerary 
Second  Lt. ,  6th  Cav.,  Oct.  13,  1862. 
Second  Lt.,  Mar.  16,  1863.  First  Lt., 
May  23,  1865.  Transferred  to  1st  Cav., 
Nov.  17,  1865.  Mustered  out  March  10, 
1 866,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Stoneburner,  George  W.  Supernumerary 
Second  Lt.,  7th  Cav.,  Oct.  15,  1862. 
Resigned  April  11,  1863.  Second  Lt., 
1st  Mich,  or  io2d  U.  S.  Colored  Inf., 
Feb.  9,  1864.  Resigned  for  disability, 
June  15,  1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Stow,  Frederick  A.  Second  Lt.  3d  Inf., 
May  13,  1861.  First  Lt.,  Jan.  1,  1862. 
Capt,  Oct.  25,  1862.  Resigned  Mar.  27, 
1863,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Strickland,  Russell  K.  Entered  service  Oct. 
1,  1861.  Q.  M.  Serg.  1st  Eng.  and  Mech. 
Second  Lt.,  Apr.  25,  1865.  Mustered 
out  Sept.  22,  1865,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Sumner,  John  H.      Entered  service  June  10, 

1861.  Q.  M.  Serg.  3d  Inf.  First  Lt. 
and  Q.  M.,  Nov.  25,  1863.  Mustered 
out  June  20,  1864.  Capt.,  July  29,  1864. 
Mustered  out  May  25,  1866,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Sylvester,  Frank.  Second  Lt.  4th  Cav., 
Sept.  1,  1862.  Resigned  Jan.  29,  1863, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Taylor,  Oliver  N.      Entered  service  Sept.  3, 

1862,  as  Q.  M.  Serg.  6th  Cav.      First  Lt. 


and  Q.  M.  10th  Cav.,  Sept.  3,  1863. 
Mustered  out  Sept.  2,  1865,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 
Tenney,  William.  Entered  service  Sept. 
30,  1861.  Serg.  Co.  F,  2d  Cav.  First 
Lt. ,  Oct.    22,  1864.      Mustered  out  Aug. 

17,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Thompson,    Henry    E.       Capt.    6th    Cav., 

Oct.  13,  1862.  Lt.  Col.,  June  10,  1863. 
Wounded  in  action  at  Hunterstown,  Pa., 
July  2,  1863.  Honorably  discharged  for 
disability,  June  6,  1864.  Brev.  Col.  U.  S. 
Vols.,  Mar.  13,  1865,  "  f or  gallant  and 
meritorious  service  during  the  wTar. " 

Tower,  Samuel,  Oakfield.  First  Lt.  13th 
Inf.,  Oct.  3,  1861.  Resigned  May  14, 
1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Tracy,  Benjamin  C.      Entered  service  June 

10,  1861,  as  Serg.,  Co.  F,  3d  Inf.  Second 
Lt.,  Jan.  1,  1862.  First  Lt.,  Sept.  1, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1864,  and 
honorably  discharged.  Afterward  Capt. 
and  A.  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  Vols. 

Turner,    Alfred   B.      Capt.,    8th  Inf.,   Aug. 

12,  1861.  Resigned  Jan.  9,  1862.  Capt. 
21st  Inf.,  July  30,  1862.  Wounded  in 
action  at  Perryville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8,  1862. 
Resigned  Jan.  15,  1863,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

VanOstrand,  Henry.  Asst.  Surg.  1st  Eng. 
and  Mech.,  Sept.  9,  1863.  Mustered  out 
Sept.  22,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

VonKrout,    Max.      First   Lt.    3d   Inf.,    May 

13,  1861.  Capt.,  Aug.  1,  1861.  Resigned 
Nov.  28,  1 861,  for  disability,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Walsh,  Patrick.      First  Lt.  14th  Inf.,  Nov. 

18,  1861.  Capt.,  Mar.  25,  1863.  Mus- 
tered out  Feb.  10,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Waters,  Elijah  D.  Maj.  6th  Cav.,  Oct.  13, 
1862.  Resigned  May  7,  1863,  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Watkins,  Charles  W.  Entered  service 
Aug.  29,  1862,  as  Pvt.  Co.  B,  6th  Cav. 
Second  Lt.  10th  Cav.,  May  25,  1864. 
First  Lt.  and  Adj.,  June  16,  1865.  Brev. 
Capt.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Mar.  13,  1865,  "for 
gallant;y  in  action  at  Abbott  Creek,  N. 
C,  and  for  meritorious  conduct  during 
the  raid  of  Gen.  Stoneman's  Cavalry  in 
the  spring  of  1865."     Mustered  out  Nov. 

11,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Watkins,    Orestus.      Entered  service  Aug. 

26,  1861.  Hospital  Steward  2d  Cav. 
Asst.    Surg.,    July   13,    1865.      Not   mus- 
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tered  as  an  officer.      Mustered  out  Aug. 

17,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 
Watson,    Amasa   B.      Maj.   8th  Inf.,   Aug. 

19,  1 861.  Wounded  in  action  at  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  Jan.  1,  1862.  Resigned 
Sept.  10,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Weber,  Peter  A.  Battalion  Adj.  2d  Cav., 
Sept.  2,  1861.  Mustered  out  June  1,  1862. 
Capt.  6th  Cav.,  Oct.  13,  1862.  Killed  in 
action  at  Falling  Waters,  Md.,  July  14, 
1863. 

Wells,    Albert.      Entered  service  Sept.    19, 

1861,  as  Serg.,  Co.  B,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  First  Lt.,  Jan.  1,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Oct.  26,  1864,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Whipple,  Henry  C.  First  Lt.  2d  Cav., 
Sept.  2,  1 86 1.      First  Lt.  and  Adj.,  Apr. 

15,  1863.  Capt.  and  Asst.  Adj.  Gen.  U. 
S.  Vols.,  Sept.  19,  1863.  Resigned  Apr. 
26,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

White,  Samuel,  Jr.      Entered  service  Sept. 

16,  1863,  as  Serg.,  Co.  D,  10th  Cav. 
Second  Lt.  Nov.  5,  1864.  Resigned 
Aug.  26,  1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Whitney,  Mindrus  H.,  Cedar  Springs. 
Entered  service  Dec.  24,  1861,  as  Serg. 
Co.  F,  14th  Inf.  Second  Lt.  May  23, 
1863.  First  Lt.  July  10,  1864.  Honor- 
ably discharged  Dec.  29,  1864. 

Widdicomb,  William.  Entered  service  Sept. 
7,  1 861.  Com.  Serg.  1st  Inf.  Second 
Lt.  June  27,    1862.      First  Lt.   Aug.    30, 

1862.  Resigned  Mar.  10,  1863,  and  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Wild,  John  L.,  Caledonia.  Entered  service 
Sept.  10,  1863,  as  Chief  Trumpeter,  10th 
Cav.  Second  Lt.  April  1,  1864.  First 
Lt.  Jan.  7,  1865.  Mustered  out  Nov.  11, 
1865,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Williams,  Henry  F.     Entered  service  Sept. 

18,  1 861,  as  Serg.  Maj.  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  Second  Lt.  Mar.  30,  1862.  First 
Lt.  July  30,  1862.  Mustered  out  Oct. 
26,  1864,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Williamson,  John  W.  First  Lt.  1st  Eng. 
and  Mech.  Sept.  12,  1861.  Capt.  May 
28,  1863.  Mustered  out  Sept.  22,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Wilson,    Joseph,    Lowell.      First   Lt.    26th 


Inf.,  Sept.  26,  1862.  Resigned  Dec.  22, 
1863,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Wilson,  Robert.  Entered  service  July 
28,  1862.  Serg.  Maj.  21st  Inf.  First  Lt. 
Aug.  24,  1863.  Wounded  in  action  at 
Bentonville,  N.  C,  Mar.  19,  1865,  Mus- 
tered out  June  8,  1865,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Wolcott,  Joel,  Lowell.  Entered  service  Aug. 
11,  1862.  Serg.  Co.  I,  26th  Inf.  Sec- 
ond Lt.  June  9,  1865.  Not  mustered  as 
an    officer,   having  died    at  Washington, 

•  D.  C,  May  24,  1864,  of  wounds  received 
at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  12,  1864. 

Wood,  Arthur.  Second  Lt.  4th  Cav.,  Aug. 
13,  1862.  Resigned  Dec.  24,  1863,  and 
and  honorably  discharged. 

Wooding,  Charles  T.  Entered  service  Sept. 
11,  1 861,  as  Serg.  Co.  C,  1st  Eng.  and 
Mech.  Second  Lt.,  Aug.  27,  1864.  First 
Lt.,  Nov.  3,  1864.  Mustered  out  Sept. 
22,  1865,  and.honorably  discharged. 

Wooster,  Samuel  R.  Asst.  Surg.  8th  Inf., 
Aug.  19,  1861.  Surg.  1st  Cav.,  Feb.  26, 
1863.  Mustered  out  Oct.  18,  1864,  and 
honorably  discharged. 

Worden,  Frederick  W.  First  Lt.  3d  Inf., 
May  13,  1 861.  Capt.,  Aug.  11,  1861. 
Resigned  Nov.  28,  1861.  Maj.  13th  Inf., 
Dec.  26,  1 861.  Lt.  Col.,  July  4,  1862. 
Resigned  Feb.  26,  1863,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

Yates,   Adrian.      Entered  service  Aug.   28, 

1861.  Com.  Serg.  3d  Cav.  Second  Lt., 
Feb.  16,  1863.  First  Lt.  and  Q.  M., 
Sept.  7,  1864.  Mustered  out  Feb.  12, 
1866,  and  honorably  discharged. 

Yerkes,  Silas  E.,  Lowell.  Second  Lt.  13th 
Inf.,  Oct.   3,    1861.      First  Lt.,   May   15, 

1862.  Capt.,  Feb.  26,  1863.  Wounded 
in  action  at  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  Sept.  19, 

1863.  Bvt.  Maj.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Mar.  13, 
1865,  "for  meritorious  service  during  the 
campaign  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas." 
Maj.,  May  12,  1865.  Honorably  dis- 
charged as  Capt.,  May  15,  1865,  for  dis- 
ability. 

Zolly,  Felix.  Second  Lt.  3d  Inf.,  May  13, 
1 86 1.  First  Lt.,  Aug.  1,  1 86 1.  Resigned 
Jan.    8,  1862,  and  honorably  discharged. 
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Ah!  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 

Gushed,  with  warm  hope  and  courage  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  sought  to  save. 
*  #  *  #  *•  * 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry, 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again. 

— Bryant. 

The  following  register  comprises  names 
of  soldiers  from  Kent  county  who  yielded  up 
their  lives  for  their  country  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  with  dates  and  places  of 
death,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  Nec- 
essarily it  is  incomplete,  and  probably  it  is 
not  free  from  mistakes.  Yet  it  is  valuable 
to  kith  and  kin  and  friends  of  those  heroes, 
and  will  remain  so  through  the  coming  years, 
and  so  long  as  patriotism  and  loyalty  are 
accounted  virtues.  Nor  should  the  fact  be  for- 
gotten that  other  hundreds  and  thousands  in 
the  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  war  closed 
have  followed  in  the  long  procession,  still 
moving  to  the  silent  home,  crippled  and 
shattered  in  body  and  nerve,  as  the  result 
of  that  same  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  Union: 

Ackerson,  William;  3d  Cav.     St.  Louis,  May  3,  1861. 
Aickly,  Hezekiah;     5th  Cav.,  Co.  B.      Stevensburgh, 

Va.,  April  12,  1864. 
Alcott,   Richard;   1st  Cav.,  Co.  L.     Cedar  Mountain, 

Aug.  9,  1862. 
Aldrich,  Silas;    25th   Inf.,    Co.    B.     Bowling   Green, 

April  8,  1863. 
Ames,  George;  5th  Inf.,  Co.  E.     March  23,  1865. 
Andrew,  Chandler;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  K.      Harper's  Land- 
ing, Aug.  2,  1862. 
Andrew,  James;  6th  Cav  ,  Co.  H.     Winchester,  Sept. 

19,  1864. 
Andrus,  Orlin  A;    3d   Inf.,  Co.  K.      Yorktown,  Aug. 

19,  1862. 
Arnold,  Henry  L. ;   10th  Cav.,  Co.  E.     Somerset,  Ky., 

Feb.  9,  1864. 
Austin,  Benjamin  A.;    3d  Inf.,  Co.  F.     Seven  Pines, 

May  3,  1862. 
Bacon,  Truman  J. ;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  F.    Falling  Waters, 

July  11,  1863. 
Bailey,   Charles    A  ;     8th    Inf.     Wilmington    Island, 

April  16,  1862. 


Bailey,  Jonathan;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  B.    Washing- 
ton, June  14,  1865. 
Bailey,  Jutson  D  ;    2d  Cav.,    Co.    E.      Benton  Bar, 

Feb.  20,  1862. 
Bain,  John;  2d  Cav.,    Co.  D.      St.    Louis,    April    10, 

1862. 
Baird,  John;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  C.     Chattanooga, 

June  8,  1864. 
Barber,  Andrew;   3d  Inf.,  Co.  D.    Portsmouth  Hosp.t 

Sept.  22.  1862. 
Barclay,  Marcus  H. ;   16th  Inf.,  Co.  I. 
Barker,  George  H. ;    Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  C.      Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  May  8,  1862.        v 
Barnard,   William   N.;    13th    Inf.,    Co.   C.      Dunlap, 

Tenn.,  Aug.   23,  1863. 
Barns,    George    H. ;    21st    Inf.,    Co.    B.      Nashville, 

Tenn.,  April  17,  1863. 
Barnett,  Burt;    Eng.  and  Mech.,    Co.   I.      Nashville, 

May  21,  1862. 
Barr,  Charles  E. ;   21st  Inf. ,  Co.  B.     Nashville,  Tenn., 

May  2,  186L 
Bateman,  James   G. ;    21st  Inf.,   Co.    I.      Nashville, 

Jan.  27,  1863. 
Bates,    Austin;    2d    Cav.,    Co.    F.     Jackson,    Tenn., 

1864. 
Bates,  William  F. ;  7th  Cav.,  Co.  L.     Sept.  1864. 
Baxter,  Ira  C,  21st  Inf.,  Co.  I.    Chickamauga,  Tenn., 

Sept.  20,  1863. 
Baxter,  Theophilus  B.,  2d  Cav.,  Co.    F.      Knoxville, 

March  13,  1864. 
Beach,  Henry;   13th  Inf.,  Co.  C.      Nashville,  Aug.  2, 

1862. 
Beasler,  Jacob;   1st  Cav.,  Co.  L.      Nov.  21,  1863. 
Beckwith,  Henry  P.;   3d  Inf.,  Co.  K.      Groveton,  Va.. 

1862. 
Behler,  Christian;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  F.     Commerce,  Md., 

March,  1862. 
Bell,  Emir  A.;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  F.     Groveton,  Va.,  Aug. 

29,  1862. 
Bell,    Robert;    6th  Cav.,    Co.   H.      Culpepper,    Sept. 

22,  1863. 
Bement,  James;    1st  Light  Art.      Kentucky,  Julv  14, 

1863. 
Bennett,    Henry   A.;     14th  Inf.,   Co.  F.      Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  Aug.  6,  1862. 
Benson,  S.;  7th  Cav.,  Co.  L.      Alexandria,  Va.,  Nov. 

20,  1863. 
Berry,  Alonzo  S.;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  A.      Huntsville,  Ala., 

Mar.  3,  1865. 
Berry,    Joseph;    25th  Inf.,  Co.    B.      Nashville,   Dec. 

15,  1 864. 
Bessey,    Amos;    2d    Battery.       Pittsburg     Landing, 

April  30,  1862. 
Bingham,  Loren  C. ;   19th  Inf.,  Co.  C.      April  7,  1865. 
Bishop,  Abraham;  5th  Cav.,  Co.  B.     Hawes's  Shop, 

May  28,  1864. 
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Black,    Moses  H.;    25th  Inf.,    Co.    B.     Centerville, 

Nov.  27,  1864. 
Blackall,    James;    21st   Inf.,    Co.    B.      Fayetteville, 

N.  C,  March  13,  1865. 
Blackmore,  Alonzo;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Washington, 

D.  C,  May  21,  1863. 
Bliss,  Rufus  W.;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  E.     Jan.  24,  1862. 
Blood,   Hiram;    3d  Inf.,  Co.   I.     Gettysburg,  July  3, 

1863. 
Bloomis,  Theodore;    21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Stone  River, 

Dec.  31,  1862. 
Bloss,  Charles;  8th  Inf.,  Co.  F.     Hilton  Head,  Nov. 

26,  1862. 
Boynton,  Seth  A.;   15th  Inf.,  Co.  A.     St.  Louis,  May 

1,  1862. 
Brewer,  L.  Byron;  Berdan's  S.  S.,  Co.  C.     Chancel- 

lorsville,  May  3,  1863. 
Briggs,  Alvin;    26th  Inf.,  Co.   I.     Washington,  June 

30,  1864. 
Briggs,   William   H.;    21st  Inf.,    Co.   F.     Nashville, 

April  22,  . 

Brockway,    William    F;    6th    Cav.,   Co.   H.      Cedar 

Creek,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1864. 
Brockway,  William  M. ;    6th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Raccoon 

Ford,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1863. 
Browman,  Charles;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Andersonville, 

June  20,  1864. 
Brown,  Albert;   Light  Artillery,   Co.   L.     Kentucky, 

March  1,  1864. 
Brown,  Charles  H.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.     April  14,  1863. 
Brown,  James;   14th  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Columbia,  Tenn., 

Jan.  1,  1864. 
Bruce,  James;    3d  Inf.,  Co.  A.     Wilderness,  May  8, 

1864. 
Bruton,    Robert;    3d    Inf.,    Co.    D.       New    Market, 

Tenn.,  Mar.  3,  1865. 
Bryant,   George;    6th  Cav.,    Co.  H.     Andersonville, 

June  19,  1864. 
Buck,  Charles  E. ;   18th  Inf.,    Co.  C.     Decatur,  Ala., 

Aug^  20,  1864. 
Buckley,  Lorenzo;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  F.     Keokuk,  March 

18,  1863. 
Bugel,  Daniel,   3d  Inf.,  Co.   F.     Groveton,   Aug.   29, 

1862. 
Bullen,  Cyrus  W.;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  K.     Groveton,  1862. 
Bullis,  M.;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  M.     Harper's  Ferry,  April 

25,  1865. 
Burhams,  Henry  C. ;  2d  Cav.,   Co.   B.     Farmington, 

Miss,  July  14,  1862. 
Burness,   Charles  B.;  3d  Inf.,  Co.   A.     Gettysburg, 

July  2,  1863. 
Burns,  Patrick;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  D.     Nashville,  June  18, 

1865. 
Bush,    Simeon,    10th    Cav.,   Co.   M.     Camp  Nelson, 

Va.,  March  17,  1865. 
Butler,  E.;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  M.     City  Point,   Va.,  Aug. 

12,  1864. 
Butters,  Edwards;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  M.  Trevillian,  Va., 

June  11,  1864. 
Bylsma,  Oscar;  21st  Inf.,   Co.   H.     Nashville,    Dec. 

15,  1862. 
Cadwell,    A.;    2d   Cav.,   Co.    F.      Franklin,    Tenn., 

March  7,  1863. 
Camp,  Henry;   10th  Inf.,  Co.   B.     Washington,  May 

29,  1865. 
Camp,  Isaac;   10th  Cav.,  Co.  L.     Kentucky,  April  6, 

1864. 
Campbell,    Angus;    21st    Inf.,     Co.    H.      Nashville, 
Dec.  8,  1862. 


Campbell,  James;  2d  Cav.,  Co.    D,     St.  Louis,  June 

25,  1862. 
Campbell,    Julius   O.;    21st   Inf.,    Co.    H.     Chicka- 

mauga,  Sept.  20.  i863. 
Canton  Nicholas;  5th  Inf.,  Co.    I.     Detroit    Jan.    2, 

1865. 
Cantwell,    John;  3d  Cav.,    Co.    G.     Grand    Rapids, 

July  1,  1862. 
Caper,    William  L. ;    25th   Inf.,    Co.    B.     Munfords- 

ville,  Ky.,  Jan.  3,  1863. 
Carpenter,  Henry  W. ;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  F.     Alexandria, 

Va.,  Jan.  11,  1864. 
Carlton,   Septimus;  21st  Inf.,   Co.   H.     Stone  River, 

Dec.  31,  1862. 
Carroll,  James;   14th  Inf.,  Co.   B.     Ypsilanti,   Mich. 
Carroll,  John;   14th  Inf .*;  Co.  B.     Rough  and  Ready, 

Ga.,  Sept.  7,  1865. 
Carter,  Job;  21st  Inf.,   Co.   I.     Chickamauga,   Sept. 

20,  1863. 
Cary,  Jeremiah;  26th  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Washington,  July 

18,  1864. 
Case,   Alonzo;  5th  Inf.,    Co.   F.     Virginia,    Oct.   27, 

1864. 
Casner,  Noah;   16th  Inf.,  Co.  G.     Washington,  June 

6,  1865. 

Cathcart,  A.    I.;  5th   Cav.,    Co.   B.     Grand   Rapids, 

July  6,  1864,  of  wounds. 
Chapin,  Theodore   A.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Nashville, 

June  8,   1863. 
Cheney,    Alphonso    D.;  21st   Inf.,    Co.    A.     Chicka- 
mauga, Sept.  20,  1863. 
Cheney,  Rufus;    2d  Cav.,  Co.  D.     New  Madrid,  Mo., 

April  12,  1862. 
Chesebro,    George  J.    S.;    Eng.    and  Mech.,    Co.  B. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C,  April  4,  1865. 
Christopherson,  James,    3d  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Knoxville, 

Tenn.,  April  1,  1865. 
Church,    Benjamin    B.;     8th    Inf.,    Co.    A.      James 

Island,  June  16,  1862. 
Church  Howard  P.;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Chattanooga, 

Tenn.,  Feb.  1,  1864. 
Clark,  Henry;    8th  Inf.,  Co.  D.     Cold  Harbor,  Va., 

June  3,  1864. 
Clark,   Josiah  F. ;    13th  Inf.    Co.    C.     Chattanooga, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  3a,  1863. 
Clark,  Julius  H. ;    iothCav.,  Co.  L.    Cascade,  Mich., 

April  25,  1864. 
Clarke,  J.  P.;    6th  Cav.,  Co.  F.     July  30,  1864. 
Classon,    Amos   C;    2d    Cav.,    Co.    F.       Nashville, 

March  8,  1864. 
Cline,  David;  26th  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Feb.  i,  1864. 
Clute,  Albert;  at  home. 
Cluts,   George  W. ;    26th  Inf.,    Co.   I.     Washington, 

May  25,  1864. 
Coats,  F.  M.;    26th  Inf.,  Co.   I.     Cold  Harbor,  June 

7,  1864. 

Coburn,  P. ;   8th  Inf.     James  Island,  July  10,  1862. 
Cole,  Alexander;   21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.      Of  wounds,  Jan. 

20,  1863. 
Congdon,    James;    3d  Inf.,    Co.   B.     Groveton,  Va., 

Aug.  29,  .1862. 
Conger,    Thomas;    5th    Inf.,   Co.    E.      Washington, 

July,   1864. 
Coon,    A.    H.;    6th  Cav.,    Co.    A.      Trevillian,    Va., 

June  11,  1864. 
Coon,  Jesse;    3d  Inf.,  Co.  K.     Chancellorsville,  Va., 

May  3,  1863. 
Corporan,  George;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Walker,  Mich., 

March  19,  1863. 
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Corwin,  Anson   B.;  Eng.  and   Mech.,   Co.   F.     Har- 

peth  River,  Tenn.,  Oct.  3,  1863. 
Coughtry,  William  L. ;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Wilderness, 

May  5,   1864. 
Cowan,  James;   1st  Ind.,  Co.  — .     Laurel  Hills,  Va., 

May  11,  1864. 
Cox,  Hugh;   1st  S.  S.,Co.  C.     In  Michigan,  June  12, 

1862. 
Cramer,  David  A.;    10th  Cav.,  Co.    E.     Wilsonville, 

Tenn.,  June  6.  1864. 
Cranston,  William  H  ;    21st  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Murfrees- 

borough,  Tenn.,  March  20,  1863. 
Crauss,    Charles;    6th   Cav.,    Co.    A.     Hunterstown, 

Pa.,  July  2,  1863. 
Crawford,    Francis   M.;    6th  Cav.,    Co.    F.     Falling 

Waters,  July  14,  1863. 
Cresfield,  Abraham;   2d  Cav  ,  Co.  A. 
Crysler,    John  F. ;   3d   Inf.,  Co.  K.     Falmouth,  Va., 

May  13,  1865. 
Culber,    Oliver;    3d  Inf.,   Co.   K.     Gettysburg,   Pa., 

July  2,  1863. 
Culver,    George;    3d  Inf.,  Co.  K.     Wilderness,  May 

5,  1864. 
Curtis,    Harvey  S. ;    6th  Cav.,    Co.    M.     Richmond, 

Va.,  Feb.  15,  1864. 
Cusser,  Richard;  13th  Inf.,  Co.  C.    Louisville,  March 

15,  1862. 
Cutter,  Silas  W. ;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Murfreesborough, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  12,  1864. 
Cuykendall,    John    W. ;      Eng.    and    Mech.,    Co.    D. 

Lavergne,  Tenn.,  Jan.  1,  1863. 
Cuykendall,  Newell;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  G.     Nash- 
ville, Sept.  21,  1862. 
Daily,   Hiram;    3d  Inf.,    Co.  A.     Ft.   Monroe,   April 

10,  1862. 
Daniels,    William   H. ;    3d   Inf.,  Co.  A.     Fair  Oaks, 

May  31,  1862. 
Dart,  Byron  J.;  42d  111    Inf.     Jan.  1,  1864. 
David,  Orson   O.;    27th  Inf.,    Co.    K.     Wilmington, 

N.  C,  March  3,  1865. 
Davis,  John  E. ;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  C.      Nashville, 

April  27,  1862. 
Davis,  Thomas  A.;    1st   Light  Art.,  Co.  B.     Rome, 

Ga.,  June  1,  1864. 
Davis,    William  D. ;    3d  Inf.,  Co.  C.      San  Antonio, 

Tex.,  Sept.  29,  1865. 
Davis,  William  M.;  26th  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Deep  Bottom, 
•     Va.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Deal,  Frederick;   13th  Inf.,  Co.  D.    Nashville,  Tenn., 

Sept.  26,  1863. 
Dean,  Isaac;    21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Gallipolis,  O.,  Feb. 

13,  1863. 
Dees,  Abraham;    7th  Cav.,  Co.  K.      In  prison,  1864. 
De  Grot,  John  L. ;    5th  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Michigan,  Aug. 

8,  1865. 
Delano,  Eben;    2d  Cav.,   Co.    C.      Nashville,    Tenn., 

July  4,  1864. 
Dennison,  David  A.;    10th  Cav.,  Co.  E.      Kentucky, 

Jan.  23,  1863. 
Dexter,  James;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  A.      Green  Lake,  Texas, 

Sept.  1,  1865. 
Dillenback,   George;    26th  Inf.,    Co.  I.      Petersburg, 

Va.,  June  16,  1864. 
Dodge,  Samuel;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  A.     Fair  Oaks,  May  31, 

1862. 
Douglass,    Asa;    8th  Inf.,    Co.    B.       Milldale,    Miss., 

July  18,  1863. 
Draper,  Daniel;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  E.      Warrenton  June, 

Aug.  10,  1863. 


Draper,  William  P.;  5th  Inf.,    Co.    A.     Toledo,  O., 

March  4,  1865. 
Drew,    Edward   S. ;   10th    Cav.,    Co.    C.     Knoxville, 

Tenn.,  Oct.  12,  1864. 
DuKruif,  John  P.;  1st  Ind.,  Co.  — .    Alexandria,  Va., 

June  29,  1864. 
Durham,  Emery;  7th  Cav.,  Co.  K.      Richmond,  Feb. 

15,  1864. 
Edie,  Thomas  A.;   2dLt.,6th  Cav.    Meadow  Bridge, 

May  12,  1864. 
Eddy,  James;  3d  Cav.      Rienzi,  Miss.,  June  2i,  1862. 
Ellis,    Henry;   1st   Cav.,    Co.    L.     Cedar   Mountain, 

Aug.  9,  1862. 
Emmons,  James  W. ;  21st  Inf.,    Co.    B.     Nashville, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  26,  1862. 
Ensign,  Milo;   1st  Lt.  1st  Light  Art.  Co.  E.     Tecum- 

seh,  Ala.,  1862. 
Evans,    Lyman;     27th    Inf.,    Co.    I.      Andersonville 

Prison,  Oct.  20,   1864. 
Ewing  John  W. ;  21st  Inf. ,  Co.    H.      Nashville,  Feb. 

11,  1863. 

Ewing,    Stephen  W. ;  21st  Inf.,   Co.    H.      Nashville, 

Feb.   1,  1863. 
Farnum,  David  A.;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  A.     Nashville,  Feb. 

10,  1865. 
Fay,  Gsorge  W.,   6th  Cav.,  Co,  H.     Trevillian,  Va., 

June  11,  1864. 
Filkins,    Henry    E. ;  3d    Inf.,    Co.    F.     North  Anna, 

Va.,  May  25,  1864. 
Filly,    Hiram;   2d  Cav.,  Co.   D.      Farmington,  Miss., 

July  15,  I862. 
Fitch,  Morris  E. ;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  F.     Franklin,  Tenn., 

March  25,  1863. 
Ford,    Allen;    21st  Inf.,   Co.   B.      Nashville,    Tenn., 

Jan.  30,  I863. 
Ford,    Alvin    R.;    8th   Inf.,    Co.    D.     James    Island, 

June  16,  1862. 
Fox,    John    A.;    4th    Cav.,    Co.    H.       Mitchellville, 

Tenn.,  Nov.  16.  1862. 
Fox,  William  H.;  7th  Cav.,  Co.  M.  Winchester,  Va., 

Sept.  20,  1864. 
Francis,  Isaac;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  D.     Of  wounds,  Nov.  1, 

1862. 
Francisco,    William    A.;   25th    Inf.,    Co.    B.     Nash- 
ville, Dec.  16,  1864. 
Frederick,  John;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.      Of  wounds. 
Free,  John  L. ;   10th  Cav.;   Co.  C.    Knoxville,  Tenn., 

July  19,  1865. 
Freeman,  Albert,  5th  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Macon,  Ga.,  May 

12,  1864. 

French,  George  W. ;   1st  Light  Art.,  Co.  E.      Shiloh, 

May  1,  1862. 
Frost,    Charles    H.;  Eng.   and  Mech.,   Co.   B.     July 

18,  1862. 
Fuller  Alvin;   10th  Cav.,  Co.   M.      Knoxville,    Tenn., 

April  8,  1864. 
Fullington,    Lucien  B.;   2d  Cav.,  Co.  F.      St.  Louis, 

Sept.  5,  1865. 
Gardner,  Joel  W. ;   5th  Inf.,  Co.    E.   Washington,    D. 

C,  July  1,  1864. 
Garrett,  Solon   H. ;    2d  Cav.,  Co.    C.     Andersonville 

prison,  May  20,  1864. 
Gilden,  Robert;    Eng.  and   Mech.,  Co.  A.       Fayette- 

ville,  N    C  ,  March  i7,  1865. 
Gillam,  Eugene;    3d   Inf.,  Co.  A.      Knoxville,  March 

21,  1865. 
Gilman,  Charles  B. ;    21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.      Stone  River. 

Jan.  1,  1863. 
Gingery,  John;   3d   Inf.,    Co.    D.      Murfreesborough, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  15,  1864. 
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Girdler,  George;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Fair  Oaks. 
Gitchill,  Benj.  F. ;   21st  Inf.,  Co.  G.     Chickamauga, 

Sept.  20,  1863. 
Goble,  Henry;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Accident,  Alexandria, 

Va.,  1862. 
Godfroy,  A.  C. ;  26th  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Spottsylvania,  May 

12,  1864. 
Godfroy,  Isaac  W. ;   Killed  by  Indians,  May  20,  1865. 
Godfroy,  Morey;   21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Nashville,  Tenn., 

Jan.  12,  1863. 
Godfroy,  Warren  D. ;   Nevada  Cav.     At  home. 
Gold,  William   P.;    14th   Inf.,   Co.   F.     Farmington, 

Miss.,  July  15,  1862. 
Gore,  Henry   L. ;    Eng.  and  Mech.,   Co.   I.     Bridge- 
port, Ala.,  March  17,  1864. 
Gouldsberry,  Judson  A.;    21st  Inf.,  Co.   E.      Golds- 

boro,  N.  C,  March  26,  1863. 
Grain,  Lafayette;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  M.     City  Point, Va., 

Aug.  12,  1864. 
Graves,   Lebbeus   P.;     10th   Cav.,    Co.   E.      Detroit, 

Aug.,  1864. 
Green,  Warner;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  F.     Nashville,  Dec.  4, 

1864. 
Green,  William,  6th  Cav.,  Co.  B.     Alexandria,  Va., 

Aug.  12,  1863, 
Greenman,    Martin;    3d    Inf.,   Co.   K.       Wilderness, 

May  5,  .1864. 
Griffin,  Henry  W.;    13th  Inf.,  Co.   D.     Bentonville, 

March  19,  1865. 
Gruths,  August;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Washington,  D.  C, 

Dec.  17,  1862. 
Gunigal,  James;  5th  Inf.,  Co.   F.     Salisbury,  N.  C, 

Jan.  27,  1865. 
Hall,   Clark;    8th  Inf  ,   Co.   D.     Chantilly,  Sept.    1, 

1862. 
Halsey,  William;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  K.     Oct.  4,  1862. 
Hamblin,   Eli;    3d   Inf.,   Co.  F.     Washington,    Sept. 

18,  1862. 
Hamblin,  William;   5th  Inf.,  Co.  F.     June  18,  1864, 
Hanna,  John;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  A.     Hanover,  Va  ,  May 

8,  1864. 
Hardenburg,  Henry;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  C.     Keokuk,  Iowa, 

March  13,  1865. 
Hargar,  Harrison;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Sparta,  Tenn., 

Aug.  11,  1863. 
Harger,  William;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Sparta,  Tenn. 
Harlan,  William  C;  5th  Inf.,  Co.  F.     July  12,  1863. 
Harper,  John;    21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Washington,  May 

12,  1865 
Harrington,  Samuel;    16th  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Washington, 

June  1,  1865. 
Harrison,  Jared  V.;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  A.     Fair  Oaks,  May 

31,  1862 
Hartman,  Lewis;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  C.     Army  Hosp.,  Oct. . 

21,  1862. 
Hartwell,   Francis  I;    21st  Inf.,  Co.   H.     Perry ville, 

Ky.,  April  1,  1862. 
Harwick    George;    2d    Cav.,    Co.    G.      Chattanooga, 

July  13,  1864. 
Hawk,  Abram  V.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Lowell,  Mich., 

Jan.  31,  1865. 
Hayes,  Daniel;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Bentonville,  N.  C, 

March  19,  1865. 
Heald,  Warren;   Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  C.     Ogeechee, 

Ga.,  Dec.  7,  1864. 
Heffron,  James;    21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Bowling  Green, 

Jan.  14,  1863. 
Helmer   Charles;    6th   Cav.,  Co.  M.     Anderson  ville 

Prison,  Aug.  5,  1864. 
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Helsel,  Elisha:  8th  Inf.,  Co.  D.  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  May  12,  1864. 

Helsel,  Ira;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
May  10,  1863. 

Herrendon,  Welcome  E. ;  27th  Inf.,  Co.  D.  Wash- 
ington, June  15,  1864. 

Herrington,  William  N.;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  B.  April  11, 
1865. 

Hickox,  Henry  H.;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  D.  Evansville, 
Ind.,  Aug.  16,  1862. 

Hildreth,  Frank  P.;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H.  Danville,  Ky., 
Nov.  2,  1862. 

Hilton,  Charles  G. ;  1st  Inf.,  Co.  B.  Stone  River, 
Dec.  31,  1862. 

Hilton,  Rufus  A.;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  D.  Beards- 
town,  Ky.,  Sept.  1,  1862. 

Himmelberger,  William;  1st  Cav.,  Co.  L.  Sandy 
Hook,  Md.,  Sept.  30,  1862. 

Hinkle,  John;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  C.     Nashville,  July  5,  1865. 

Hadley,  Cyrus;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  K.  Chatta- 
nooga, Feb.  29,  1864. 

Holcomb,  Alpheus;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.  Chickamauga, 
Sept.  20,  1863. 

Holden,  Americus;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.  At  home,  Aug. 
30,  1864. 

Hollington  Thomas;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  C.  Cor- 
inth, Miss.,  May  25,  1862. 

Holmes,  Washington;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  C.  Ports- 
mouth, May  19,  1865. 

Holt,  Estil  W.;  26th  Inf.,  Co.  I.  Washington,  June 
17,  1864. 

Hooper,  Joseph  E. ;  2d  Cav. ,  Co.  E.  New  Madrid, 
Dec.  11,  1862. 

Hoose,  James;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H.  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  Jan.  17,  1863. 

House,  Martin;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  M.  Hawes's  Shop, 
May  28,  1864. 

Hughes,  Samuel;  6th  Cav.,  Co  F.  Andersonville 
Prison,  July  21,  1864. 

Irons,  Burdell  C. ;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  F.  New 
York,  May  16,  1865. 

Irons,  Charles  W. ;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  D.  Nov. 
16,   1862. 

Irons,  Judson  W. ;  14th  Inf.,  Co.  F.  Big  Springs, 
Miss.,  July  3,  1862. 

Jacobs,  Jasper;  3d  Inf  ,  Co.  F.  Groveton,  Aug.  29, 
1862. 

Jenner,  Casper;  5th  Inf.,  Co.  I.  Grand  Rapids, 
May  27,  1865. 

Jewell  Leander;  6th  Cav.  Co.  A.  Hanover,  Va., 
May  28,  I864. 

Jinks,  John;  6th  Inf.,  Co.  B.  New  Orleans,  Aug. 
14,  1864. 

Johnson,  Edward;  13th  Inf.,  Co.  A.  Detroit,  May 
14,  1865. 

Johnson,  Guy;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.  Lookout  Mountain, 
Aug.  19,  i864. 

Johnson,  Harvey;   13th  Inf.,  Co.  C.     Stone  River. 

Johnson,  Mark;  13th  Inf.,  Co.  A.  David's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  May  16,  1865. 

Johnson,  Richard;  3d  Inf.  Co.  A.  Chancellorsville, 
May  3,  1863. 

Johnson,  William  W. ;  6th  Cav.  Co.  M.  Washing- 
ton, Oct.  11,  1864. 

Kearney;  Hugh;  5th  Inf.,  Co.  A.  Detroit,  April  6, 
1865. 

Keeney,  Curtis  L. ;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  F.      St.  Louis. 

Kelly,  Francis;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  A.      Prisoner,  1863. 

Kennedy,  Charles  E. ;  26th  Inf.,  Co.  I.  Farmville, 
Va.,  April  7,  1865. 
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Kennedy,  John;  8th  Ind.,  Co.  H.     Petersburg,  April 

2,  1865. 
Kennedy,  John;  Eng.  andMech.,  Co.   B.     Accident, 

Fayetteville,  N.  C,  March,  14,    1865. 
Kettle,  Fred.  S.;  6th   Cav.  Co    B.     Harper's   Ferry, 

Jan.  3,  1865. 
Kimbert,  Henry  F. ;   10th  Cav.,  Co.  F.     Flat  Creek, 

Tenn.,  Aug.  27,  1864. 
Knapp,   John  M.;  21st   Inf.,    Co.    B.       Bentonville, 

N.  C,  March  21,  1865. 
Knapp,  William  J.;  26th  Inf. ,  Co.  I.     Andersonville 

Prison,  Oct.  20,    1864. 
Kniffin,  Webster  J.;  3d  Inf,,  Co.  A.     Camp  S.,  Va., 

June  1,  1863. 
Konkling,  Andrew  I.;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  B.     Oct.  26,  1862. 
Kugers,  Jacob;  3d   Inf.,  Co.  F.     Spottsylvania,  Va., 

May  12,  1864. 
Lamberton,    Robert   H.;   24th  Inf.,    Co.    I.     Oct.    6, 

1862. 
Lawyer,  Abram  A. ;  21st  Inf.,  Co    H.      Stone  River, 

Dec.  31,  1862. 
Lawyer,    Henry;  3d  Inf.,    Co.  A.     Wilderness,  May 

6,  1864. 

Leach,  John  B.;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H.  Nashville  Dec. 
25,  1862. 

Leclaire,  John;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H. 

Lee,  Robert;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  C.      Sparta,  Mich. 

Lewis,  Anson;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  A.  Fair  Oaks,  May  31, 
1862. 

Lind,  James;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  H.  Andersonville  Prison, 
Sept.  25,  1864. 

Linsley,  Erastus  R. ;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.  Louisville, 
Oct.  30,  1862. 

Livingston,  John;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  F.  Fairfax,  June 
22,  1863. 

Livingston,  Monroe;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  F.  Falling  Wat- 
ers, July  14,  1863. 

Lock,  Henry  C;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Nashville,  Dec. 

7,  1862. 

Louder,    Charles    H. ;    2d    Cav  ,   Co.    E.     Nashville, 

May  4,  1865. 
Lovell,  Isaac;  25th  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Alcantra,  Ga  ,  Aug. 

6,  1864. 
Lozo,  Joseph;  21st  Inf  ,  Co.  B.     David's  Island,   N. 

Y.,  May  17,  1865. 
Lynch,   Dennis;   14th   Inf.,    Co.    B.     Nashville,  Oct. 

28,  1862. 
Lynch,    John;    2d  Cav.,   Co.    F.      Cleveland,    Tenn., 

April  2,  1864. 
Lynd,  John;   16th  Inf.,  Co.  E.      Fields,  Va.,  June  4, 

1865. 
Lyon,  George  R.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Louisville,  Nov. 

30,  1862. 
McCall,  Berdan;   8th  Inf.,  Co.  D.      Petersburg,  Jan., 

30,  1865. 
McCarty,  Charles;    26th  Inf.,  Co.  I.      Andersonville 

Prison,  Aug.  18,  1864. 
McConnell,   Thomas  C;   10th  Cav.,    Co.  D.     Knox- 

ville,  March  14,  1865. 
McDermott,   D. ;    26th   Inf.,   Co.   I.       Hanover,  Va., 

May  24,  1862. 
McDonald,    I.;    6th  Cav.,    Co.    F.       Falling  Waters, 

July  14,  1863. 
McDougal,    Arthur;    8th  Inf.,   Co.    H.      Washington, 

Oct.  29,  1861. 
McFall,    Jacob;  6th  Cav.,   Co.   F.      Berryville,    Va., 

Sept.  5,  1864. 
McFall,  Jonas;   16th  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Washington,  April 

30,  1865. 


McGarvey,  Adam;   3d  Inf.,    Co.    K.     Ft.  Lyon,  Oct. 

18,  1861. 

McGrath,  Michael;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  D.     Groveton,  Aug. 

29,  1862. 
McHugh,  John;    26th  Inf.,  Co.    I.      New  York,  Aug. 

15,  1863. 
McLain,  Ivan;   21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Stone  River,  Dec. 

31,  1862. 
McLane,  Stewart  J.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Murfreesboro, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  31,  1862. 
McLean,  Neil;   3d  Inf.      Nashville,  Feb.  27,  1865. 
McLean,  Peter;  6th  Cav.     Richmond,  Va.,  May  28, 

1864. 
McMurray,  Samuel,   5th  Inf..  Co.  E.     Jan.    2,  1865. 
McNaughton,  Duncan;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  E.    New  Madrid, 

April  20,  1862. 
McNitt,  Horace;    4th  Cav.,  Co.    H.     Nashville,   Jan. 

19,  1863. 

McPhearson,  Finley;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  F.  Cumberland, 
Tenn  ,  May  5,  1865. 

Mallory,  Nathan  E.,  21st  Inf.,  Co.  F.  Chattanooga, 
March  28,  1865. 

Marsh,  David  A  ;  13th  Inf.,  Co.  E.  Savannah,  March 
3,  1865. 

Marsh,  Orville;  7th  Cav.,  Co.  D.      Sept.  4,  1864. 

Martin,  Alonzo  R.;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  B.  Falling  Wat- 
ers, July  14,  1863. 

Marvin,  John  W.;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  D.  Nash- 
ville, Nov.  2,  1862. 

Mashkum,  James;  1st  S.  S.  Spottsylvania,  May  12, 
1864. 

Mathews,  James;  8th  Inf.,  Co.  D.  In  Michigan, 
Feb.  14,  1864. 

Matthews,  Anthony  D. ;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  D. 
Murfreesboro,  April  15,  1863. 

Mauranski,  Augustus;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  B.  Stone  River, 
Dec    31,  1862. 

Mayfield,  O. ;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  B.  Falling  Waters, 
July  14,   1863. 

Mead,  Harvey  H.;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  K.     Groveton. 

Mead,  John;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  D.  Chattanooga, 
Feb.  21,  1864. 

Merrifield,  Milton  M. ;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  B.  Stone 
River,  Dec.  31,  1862. 

Miers,  Jacob;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  M.  Richmond,  Aug.  i, 
1864. 

Miller,  Abraham.    At  home,  of  wounds. 

Miller,  Charles;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  B.  Virginia,  March  18, 
1863. 

Milller,  George  W. ;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  A.  Fair  Oaks,  May 
31,  1862. 

Miller,  Robert  W. ;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  E.  Plainfield, 
Mich.,  Jan.  20,  1865. 

Misner,  James;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  F.  Andersonville 
Prison,  Aug.  17,  1864. 

Misner,  Walter;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  F.  Washington, 
Aug.  30,  1863. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  V.;  Lt.  4th  Cav.  Wounds,  Mur- 
freesboro, Dec.  1862. 

Moffit,  John;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  3,  1863. 

Montague,  Samuel;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  D.  Wash- 
ington, July  8,  1865. 

Moore  Alfred  D. ;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  A.  Chatta- 
nooga, April  19,  1864. 

Morey  Benjamin  F. ;  13th  Inf.,  Co.  C.  Chicka- 
mauga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  19,  1863. 

Morey,  Charles  B. ;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  H.  In  Michigan, 
May,  1864. 

Morgan,  Homer  H;    3d  Inf  ,  Co.  B.     July  25,  1861. 
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Mormon,    Mortimer  W. ;    ioth  Cav.,   Co.   A.     Point 

Isabel,  Ky.,  March  22,  1864. 
Morris,  John  M.;  21st  Inf.;  Co.  B.     Nashville,  Tenn., 

Dec.  29,  1862. 
Morse,    Allen;     6th    Cav.,    Co.    M.       Andersonville 

Prison,  Oct.  1,  1864. 
Morse,   Joseph;    2d  Cav.,    Co.    F.     Nashville,    Sept. 

23,  1863. 
Mosher,  Timothy  J.     Washington,  1863. 
Munthorn,  David;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  E.     Campbell  Hos- 
pital, O.,  1863. 
Murony,    John;     14th    Inf.,  Co.   F.     Campbell  Hos- 
pital, O.,  May  19,  1862. 
Murphy,    Michael;    3d   Inf.,   Co.    B.     Philadelphia, 

Feb.  1,  1863. 
Murray,  William;    26th  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Deep  Bottom, 

Va.,  July  27,  1864. 
Myers,  Charles;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  C.     Nashville, 

Oct  12,  1862. 
Myers,  Charles  F. ;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  H.      Andersonville 

Prison,  July  25,  1864. 
Myers,  Henry  I.';    16th  Inf.,    Co.    B.     Washington, 

June  9,  1865. 
Nash,  Ira  A.;    26th   Inf.,    Co.    I.      Alexandria,  Va., 

Jan.  25,  1863. 
Neal,  Flavius  J.;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  B.     Falling  Waters, 

July  i4,  1863. 
Nellis,  John;  6th  Cav.  Co.  H.     Nov.  18,  1864. 
Nesbitt,  Henry  J.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.   H.     Lookout  Mt.f 

Aug.  20,  1864. 
Newson,   James  W. ;    21st    Inf.,    Co.    E.     Nashville, 

Tenn.,  Feb.  17,  1863 
Newton,    Merritt;    13th  Inf.,    Co.    C.      Stone  River, 

Dec.  31,  1862. 
Newton,   William;  5th  Inf.,    Co.    A.     Virginia,    Oct. 

27,  1864. 
Nicholas,  Miner  S.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.   Murfreesboro, 

May  11,  1863. 
Noble,  David;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  C.     Tuscumbia, 

Ga.,  June  22,  1862. 
Norman,  Otheviah,  F. ;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  M.     Anderson- 
ville Prison,  Sept.  26,  1864. 
O'Brien,    John;    14th  Inf.     Co.    B.     Nashville,  June 

31.  1863. 
Oneans,  Elon;  2d  Cav.,  Co.   E.    New  Albany,    Sept. 

30,  1863. 
Osgood,    Samuel  B.;    2d  Cav.,    Co.    D.      Golconda, 

Sept.  13,  1862. 
Page,  Charles  F. ;  8th  Inf.,  Co    I.    Wilderness,   May 

6,  1864. 
Parker,   George  W. ;    3d   Inf.,    Co.    F.      Huntsville, 

Ala.,  Feb.  1,  1865. 
Patten.  George  F. ;  Falling  Waters,   July  14,  1863. 
Pearsall,    John   B.;  Eng.   and  Mech.,   Co.    E.     May 

10,  1862.. 
Pelton,  Frances;  6th  Cav  ,  Co.  B.     Falling  Waters, 

July  14,  1863. 
Peterson,   Theodore   F. ;  3d   Inf.,    Co.   A.     Philadel- 
phia, April  22,  1863. 
Petty,  Reuben;   ioth  Cav.,   Co.   A.   Knoxville,   April 

27,  1864. 
Phillips,  Bennett.     Washington,  Aug.  5,  1863. 
Pierce,    James   B.;    3d   Inf.,    Co.     E.       Gettysburg, 

July  2,  1863. 
Piersons,  Aaron  R. ;   15th  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Chattanooga, 

June  12,  1865. 
Pixley,  Austin;  6th  Cav.,  Co.   A.     Aqua  Creek,  Va., 

June  15,  1864. 
Plaster,  Jacob;   1st  Cav.,  Co.   L.     Washington,  Nov. 

22,  1861. 


Pool,    Henry;  3d   Inf.,    Co.    A.     Virginia,    June   25, 

1862. 
Porter,  Fred;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.   H.     Tennessee, 

Jan.  29,  1863. 
Potter,  Henry  B. ;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  B.    Falling  Waters, 

July  12,  1863. 
Potter,  John;  Eng.  and   Mech.,  Co.   H.     Tennessee, 

Jan.  29,  1864. 
Potter,  Wm.  W. ;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Nashville,  April 

13,  1863. 
Propardet,  Frederick;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  F.     Philadelphia, 

Sept.  2,  1862. 
Provin,   Charles  E. ;  Eng.    and  Mech.,   Co.   B.     At- 
lanta, Oct.  15,  1864. 
Provin,  James  I.;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  F.     Smithfield,  Va., 

Feb.  5,  1864. 
Pyle,    George  W. ;    21st   Inf.,    Co.    B.     Bentonville, 

March  13,  1865. 
Ramslar,  Purdy;   Eng.   and  Mech.,  Co.   D.     Chatta- 
nooga, June  19,  1864. 
Randall,   Alfred  A.;    21st   Inf.,    Co.    H.     Nashville, 

Jan.  4,  1864. 
Randall,  Lafayette;   13th   Inf.,  Co.  C.      Stone  River, 

Dec.  31,  1862. 
Rathbun,  Almeron  D.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  I.    Stone  River, 

Dec.  31,  1862. 
Rathbun,  Edwin;    21st  Inf.,   Co.   E.       Stone  River, 

Dec.  31,  1862. 
Rectenwald,    Jacob;    4th   Cav.,    Co.    H.       Nashville, 

Dec.  15,  1862. 
Reed,  Henry  S.;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  E.     Farmington,  July 

7,  1862. 
Reed,  Luman   O.;    14th   Inf.,  Co.  F.      In   the   field, 

Ga.,  July  5,  1864. 
Rennells,  Joel;  25th  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Knoxville,  July  8, 

1864. 
Rexford,  John;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Nashville,  Feb.  14, 

1863. 
Rhodes,  Oliver;  8th  Inf.,  Co.  D.     Chantilly,  Sept.  1, 

1862. 
Rice,  Samuel  L. ;  3d  Inf.,  Co   B.     Fair  Oaks. 
Richards    Charles  L. ;    2d  Cav.,   Co.   D.     St.  Louis, 

Jan.  30,  1862. 
Richardson,  Francis  D.;    6th  Cav.,  Co.   F.     Falling 

Waters,  July  14,  1863. 
Richmire,  Abram;    21st  Inf.,  Co.   E.     New  Albany, 

Dec.  22,  1862. 
Richmond,  Charles  H.;  8th  Inf.,  Co.  D.     Washing- 
ton, Sept.,  1862. 
Riordan,  Edmond;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  F.     Groveton. 
Roberts,  Isaac  W. ;    3d  Inf.,   Co.    F.     Seven   Pines, 

May  3I,  1862. 
Robertson,  George;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  D.     Nash- 
ville, May  11,  1862. 
Robinson  James;  3d  Cav.,  Co.  M.     Lagrange, Tenn., 

Sept.  20,  1863. 
Rogers,    Ezra  J.;    3d    Inf.,    Co.    B.      Murfreesboro, 

Dec.  28,  1865. 
Rogers,  Rennes;   6th  Cav.,  Co.  B.     Falling  Waters, 

of  wounds,  July  30,  1863. 
Rolands,  Richard;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  M.     Andersonville 

Prison,  April  16,  1864. 
Rosel,    Abram;    6th  Cav.,   Co.   B.     Falling  Waters, 

July  14.  1863. 
Roswell,  William  R.;    21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Nashville, 

Jan.  13,  1863. 
Rowly,  Cady;    Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.   K.      Marshall, 

Mich.,  April  13,  1865. 
Russell,  Charles  A.;   ioth  Cav.,  Co.  F.     Flat  Creek, 

Tenn.,  Aug.  17,  1864. 
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Russell,  Otis  H. ;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  D.     Chatta- 
nooga, July  6,  1864. 
Rykert,    Peter;    Eng.    and   Mech.,    Co.    K.      Chatta- 
nooga, March  17,  1864. 
Sapwell,  Thomas   A.;    1st   Light   Art.      Rome,    Ga., 

June  22,  1864. 
Scagel,    Dennis;    16th   Inf.,   Co.    B.      Gravelly   Run, 

Va.    March  31,  1865. 
Schenk,  William   F. ;    2d   Cav.,    Co.    E.      St.  Louis, 

Dec.  it,  1862. 
Sears,  James;    6th  Cav.,    Co.    H.      Point  of  Rocks, 

Aug,  23,  1865. 
Seymour,  Wilson  B. ;  7th  Cav.,  Co.  B.     Dakota  Ter., 

Sept.  3,  1865. 
Shuman,  Hiram;   13th  Inf.,  Co.  C.     Tuscumbia,  Ala  , 

June  16,  1862. 
Shirk,  Alfred;    2d  Cav.,  Co.  B.      New  Albany,  Sept. 

15,  1863. 
Shoemaker,   William;    5th   Inf.,  Co.   I.     Petersburg, 

June  18,  1864. 
Shoff,  Frank;    3d  Inf.,  Co.  F.      Nashville,  April   11, 

1865. 
Sibley,  William  F. ;   21st  Inf.,  Co,  B.      Lookout  Mt., 

Nov.  1,  1864. 
Simmons,  William  S. ;    14th   Inf.,  Co.  F.     Farming- 
ton,  Miss.,  July  20,  1862. 
Sims,  James  W. ;   14th  Inf. ,  Co.  A.     Franklin,  Tenn  , 

Feb.  28,  1864. 
Slater,  Major;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  C.     Chattanooga, 

July  24,  1864. 
Slayton,  William  I.;    25th  Inf.,  Co.   B.       Louisville, 

July  22,  1863. 
Sleigh,  Robert.      Gettysburg,  July  2,  1863. 
Sligh,  James  W. ;  Capt.  1st  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Tulla- 

homa,  Nov.  15,  1863. 
Sliter,  George H.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Dansville Prison, 

April,  1864. 
Sliter,  Joseph  T. ;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  B.     Falling  Waters, 

July  14,  1863. 
Smalley,    John;     21st    Inf.,    Co.    F.       Murfreesboro, 

Tenn.,  March  17,  1863. 
Smith,    Alfred   E. ;    26th   Inf.,  Co.    I.      Washington, 

Feb.  10,  1865. 
Smith,  Amos  M.;   26th  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Washington,  Oct. 

10,  1864. 
Smith,  Charles  D.;  3d  Inf  ,  Co    A.      Fair  Oaks. 
Smith,  Chauncey;   5th  Inf.,  Co.  F.     Salisbury,  N.  C, 

Dec.  22,  1864. 
Smith,  Daniel;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  F.      Richmond,  Jan   15, 

1864. 
Smith,  Denton;   16th  Inf.,  Co    A.     Washington,  June 

6,  1863. 
Smith,  Edgar  W.;    Capt.  21st   Inf  ,  Co.  D.      Chicka- 

mauga,  Oct.    16,  1863. 
Smith,  Erson  H.;   Libby  Prison,  Sept.  12,  1863. 
Smith,  Eugene;   3d  Inf  ,  Co.  K      Fair  Oaks 
Smith,  George  W.;   3d  Inf.,  Co.,  C.      Nashville,  July 

5-  1865. 
Smith,  Lucas  M.;   1st  Ind.     Detroit,  Oct.  1,  1864. 
Smith,  William;   Eng  and  Mech.,  Co.  D.     Nashville, 

Jan.  25,  1863, 
Smoke,  Horace  B.;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Andersonville 

Prison,  Aug.  15.  1864. 
Soules,  Harrison  C;  3d  Inf  ,  Co   A.    Annapolis,  1862. 
Soules,  James   H.;  4th   Cav.,  Co.  H.       Mitchellville, 

Tenn.,  Dec    2,  1862. 
Soules,  Thomas  C. ;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co    F.     Bridge- 
port, Ala.,  June  24,  1864. 
Soules,  Warren  V  ;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Murfreesboro, 

Tenn.,  May  1,  1863. 


Spaulding,  Cornelius;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Washington, 

Jan.  19,  1863. 
Spearback,  George  W.;  8th  Inf.  Co.  D.     Wilmington 

Island,  April  16,  1862. 
Squiers,  Ethan  E.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  F.     Detroit,  Feb  3, 

1865. 
Squiers,  Samuel  C  ;  21st  Inf  ,  Co.  H.     Murfreesboro, 

Tenn  ,  Jan.  1,  1864. 
Stanley,  Reuben   F  ;     14th   Inf.,  Co     E.      Nashville, 

Jan.  13,  1865. 
Stanton,  Thomas;  3d  Inf.,  Co    D.      Nashville,  June 

29,  1865. 
Stark,  Jacob;  6th  Cav.,  Co.  M,     Grand  Rapids,  Nov. 

28,  1862. 

Steele,  Cyrus   B.;     16th   Inf.,    Co.    G.      Washington, 

June  27,  1865. 
Steele,  Elisha;  2d  Cav.  Co.  C.    Andersonville  Prison. 
Steneca,  H.;  7th  Cav.  Co.  M.     Washington,  June  22, 

1864. 
Sterling,  Richard;   1st  Cav.     Nov    1,  1864. 
Stevenson,  Morris;   21st  Inf.,  Co.  I.     Newbern,  N.C., 

May  24,  1865. 
Stewart,  John  H.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  E      Bowling  Green, 

Nov    25,  1862. 
Stilwell,  Lyman  D  ;  4th  Cav  ,  Co.  M.    Andersonville 

Prison,  May  2,  1864. 
Story,  George  W  ;    2d  Cav  ,  Co.  E       New   Madrid, 

March  24,  1862 

Streeter,  Seth,   6th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Washington, . 

Strong,    Henry;    3d  Inf  ,  Co.  C.      Nashville,  July   5, 

1865 
Tabor,  James  A.;   5th  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Washington,  April 

18,  1865. 
Tancred,  Matthew;   14th  Inf  ,  Co.  K.     Andersonville 

Prison. 
Taylor,  Orange;  8th  Inf.,  Co.  D.     Washington,  1863. 
Thayer,  Allen;  3d  Inf.,    Co     F.     Spottsylvania,  Va., 

May  12,  1864. 
Thurston,  Henry  H.;   1st  Light  Art  ,  Co.  E.    Drowned 

May  2,  1865. 
Tole,    Samuel  T.;   26th  Inf.,   Co.   I.     Deep   Bottom, 

Aug.  16.  1864. 
Tower,  George;   13th  Inf.,  Co.  C.     Stone  River,  Dec 

31,    1863. 
Tower,  Henry  C;   13th  Inf.,  Co.   C.     Chickamauga, 

Sept.  19,  1863. 
Towsley,  Dwight;  5th  Inf.,  Co.  F.     Of  wounds,  July 

1,  1864. 
Treadway,  James  R  ;    14th  Inf.,  Co   F.     Fields,  Ga  , 

July  5,  1864. 
Trescit,  George;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  G.     Louisville,  Dec, 

1862. 
Truax,    L.  C;  6th   Cav.,    Co.    M.     City  Point,   Va., 

Aug.  12,  1864. 
Tubbs,  Almon  H.;  3d   Cav.,  Co.    K.     Oxford,  Miss., 

Dec.  10,  1862. 
Tubbs,  Lorenzo  D.;   13th  Inf.,  Co.  G.     Bentonville, 

March  19,  1865. 
Tyler,  John  W.;  6th  Cav  ,  Co.  A.      Fairfax,    May  6, 

1863. 
Upson,    William    D.;     Eng.    and    Mech.,    Nashville, 

March  4,  1865. 
Vandecan,  E.;  26th  Inf.,    Co.   I.     Washington,  June 

4,  1864. 

VanDeusen,  James;   2d  Cav.  Co.  D.     St.  Louis,  Dec. 

5,  1862 

VanDusen,  James;   16th  Inf.,  Co.  F.     While  coming 

home,  Feb.  27,  1865. 
VanDusen,  Philip;  3d  Inf..  Co.  D.     Groveton,   Aug. 

29,  1862. 
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VanEtten,  Hogan;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Gulf  of   Mexico, 

Nov.  13,  1865. 
VanEtten,  VanBuren;  4th  Cav.  Co.   H.     Tennessee, 

Dec    28,  1862. 
Vanlieu,  Cornelius;  6th  Cav.  Co.   F.     Andersonville 

Prison,  July  14,  1864. 
VanNorman,    Benjamin;   10th  Cav.   Co.   A.     Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  Aug.  24,  1864. 
VanWie,   George;  3d  Cav  ,  Co.  L.     Jackson,  Tenn., 

April  25,  1863. 
Wait;    Henry;    Eng.    and  Mech  ,    Co,    L      Sultana, 

April  27,  1865. 
Wait,  Wilbur;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  F.     June  12,  1862. 
Walker,  George  D  ;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  F.     Nash- 
ville, Feb.  28,  1863. 
Wallace,   James  C;  Eng.  and   Mech.,    Co.  A.     Car- 

tersville,  Ga  ,  July  13,  1864. 
Walters,    Reuben;    6th    Cav.,    Co.    H.      Richmond, 

Dec.  25,  1864 
Ward,  Henry;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  A      Fair  Oaks. 
Warren,    Daniel    H  ;    21st    Inf  ,    Co.    H.      Bowling 

Green,  Dec.  5,  1862. 
Washburne,    James   W.;    21st   Inf.,   Co.  I.     Chatta- 
nooga, Nov.  9,  1863. 
Washburne,    Willard:    3d    Inf.,    Co.    F.     Groveton, 

Aug.  29,  1862. 
Waters,  Stephen;  8th  Inf.,  Co.  D.     Petersburg,  July 

1,  1864. 
Watson,  Henry  G.,  2d  Cav,    Co.   E.     Chapel  Hill, 

Oct.  8,  1862 
Webster,  John;  3d  Inf.,  Co   E.     Camp  Sickles,  Va., 

March  10,  1863. 
Weeks,    Darwin   D  ;    13th   Inf.,    Co.  C.     Nashville, 

Nov.  19,  1862. 
Wegal,   Charles;  4th  Cav.,  Co.  H.     Nashville,  Dec 

24,  1862. 
West,    John;  3d   Inf.,    Co.    D.     Camp    Pitcher,    Va., 

March  10,  1863. 
White,    George  W.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  B.     Resaca,  Ga., 

May  14,  1864. 
White,  Henry;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  D      Farmington,  Miss., 

July  15,  1862. 
White,  John;  21st  Inf.,  Co.   B      Danville,  Ky.,  Oct 

31,  1862. 
White,  Norman  G  ;  3d  Inf  ,  Co.  D.     Fair  Oaks. 
White,   Samuel,  Jr.;    10th   Cav.,   Co.  D.      Knoxville, 

May  26,  1865. 
Whitfield,    Thomas;    16th  Inf.,  Co.   H       Baltimore, 

Dec.  18,  1864. 


Whitney,  Solomon  M.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  F 

Whitworth,  W'illiam  G.;  6th  Cav  ,  Co.  A.     Anderson- 
ville Prison,  Sept.  20,  1864. 

Wilkes,  Nathan;  2d  Cav.,  Co.  C.     New  Albany  (sui- 
cide), Sept.  30,  1864. 

Willard,  Milo;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  H.     Danville  Prison,  Ky. 

Williams,  Daniel  M  ;  Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  H.    Nash- 
ville, Jan.  27,  1863. 

Williams,  George  C;   Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co  C    Town 
Creek,  Ga.,  Dec    7,  1864. 

Williams,  George  W. ;  6th  Cav  ,  Co.  A.    Winchester, 
Va.,  Jan.  8,  1865, 

Williams,  Nathaniel  N.;  21st  Inf.,  Co   E.     Nashville, 
Jan.  15,  1863. 

Wilson,  James  F.;  21st  Inf.,  Co.  E.     Bowling  Green, 
Dec.  19,  1862. 

Wirtz,    John;    Eng.  and  Mech  ,  Co.   B.      Louisville, 
Dec    12,  1862. 

Wolcott,  Joel;    26th  Inf.,   Co.  I.      Washington,    May 
24,  1864. 

Wolcott,  Lawrence  S  ;   13th  Inf  ,  Co.  C.    Stone  River, 
Jan.  2,  1863. 

Wolf,  Abram;   Eng.  and  Mech.,  Co.  D.    Chattanooga, 
April  24,  1864. 

Wood,    Jackson;    21st    Inf.,    Co.    E.      In    Michigan, 
camp,  March  28,  1863. 

Wood,  John  H.;  6th  Cav.,  Co    A.     Fairfax,  April  25, 
1863. 

Wood,    Selden;    Eng.  and   Mech.,    Co.  D.      Chatta- 
nooga, Nov.  6,  1863. 

Wood,    William;    Eng.   and  Mech.,    Co.    D.     N     Y. 
Harbor,  April  23,  I865. 

Woodward,  Albern  O.;   21st  Inf,  Co.  G.     Louisville, 
Dec.  28,  1862. 

Worden,  Alonzo;  21st  Inf.,  Co    H.     Savannah,  Dec. 
20,  1864. 

Worden,    W.    H.;    3d   Cav  ,   Co.    E.      New   Albany 
Miss  ,  Oct.  5,  1863. 

Wright,  Andrew  C  ;  Eng.  and   Mech.,  Co    C      Rich- 
mond, June  28,  1863. 

Wright,    Julius   M.;    4th   Cav.,    Co.    H.     Annapolis, 
Md.,  March  20,  I863. 

Wright,  William;  3d  Inf.,  Co.  A.     Washington,  May 
12.   1862. 

Yerkes,  Silas  A;  Maj.,  13th  Inf.,  Oct.  26,  1865. 

Younger,    Jasper   I.;  2d   Cav.,  Co.   I.     Benton   Bar- 
racks, Dec    12,  1862. 

Youngs,    Franklin   E.;   2d   Cav.,    Co.   E.     St.   Louis, 
July  20,  1862. 


CHAPTER     LVI. 


EARLY  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS  OF  VILLAGE  RESIDENTS. 


WEDDINGS    AMONG    THE    VILLAGERS. 

The  compiler,  in  the  course  of  researches 
for  this  history,  has  gathered  the  following 
list  of  marriages,  with  dates,  occurring  dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  village  period.  Though  far  from  com- 
prising all  the  weddings  of  that  time,  each 
of  these  will  be  of  historic  interest  to  some- 
body. As  the  old  lady  could  remember 
what  day  of  the  month  the  fourth  of  July 
came  on,  because  her  oldest  granddaughter 
was  born  that  day;  so  may  the  record  of  a 
marriage  revive  the  memory  of  other  facts 
and  incidents  of  the  date  mentioned. 

Anderson,  Ebenezer — 

Martha  Biddalph,  Nov.  4,  1846. 
Angell,  Crawford — 

Almira  E.  Bliss,  Dec,  1849. 
Ball,  John- 
Mary  J.  Webster,  Dec.  31,  1849. 
Barns,  Jacob — 

Marilla  C.  Stevens,  Oct.  25,  1847. 
Barns    E   W.— 

Mary  A.  Luce,  April  21,  1845. 
Baxter,  Albert — 

Elvira  E.  Guild,  Feb.  22,  1849. 
Baxter,  Joseph  J. — 

Julia  A.  Johnson,  Dec.  16,  1841. 
Baxter,  Leonard  G. — 

Emily  Guild,  Nov.  3,  1842. 
Bemis,  Cyrus  C. — 

Adelaide  M.  Johnson,  July  I2,  1849. 
Bemis,  William — 

Abi  A.  Kellogg,  April  16,  1844. 
Blakely,  William  I.— 

Mary  L.  Green,  Dec.  29,  1842. 
Bowman,  Philander  H. — 

Amy  Harran,  Jan.  i,  1849. 
Brace,  Avery  — 

Louisa  Simons,  Oct.  14,  1846. 
Bright,  Jacob  A. — 

Cynthia  K.  Hinds,  June  25,  1843. 
Bromley,  Orren — 

Alzina  E.  Turner,  Dec.  15,  1843. 
Burch,  Lewis  D. — 

Ruth  A.  Lucas,  Feb.  13,  1844. 
Burlingame,  Eseck — 

Clarissa  B.  Turner,  Jan.  10.  1847. 
Burton,  Barney — 

Harriet  Guild,  April  13,  1834. 


Bush,  Daniel — 

Sophronia  White,  July  23,  1841. 
Calkins,  Charles  P. — 

Mary  A.  Hinsdill,  Dec.  23,  1839. 
Campau,  Toussaint — 

Emily  Marsac,  Nov.  27,  1835. 
Church,  Thomas  B. — 

Mary  E.  Stuart,  ,  1841. 

Chubb,  Jonathan  F. — 

Mary  A.  Slocum,  Jan.  7,  1849. 
Clifford,  William- 
Rebecca  Davis,  Jan.  4,  1842. 
Cook,  William  N.— 

Phebe  Candee,  Nov.  5,  1848. 
Covell,  Leonard  — 

Permelia  Stone,  May  2,  1839. 
Cummings,  Norman  F. — 

Mary  E.  Stevenson,  June  10,  1849. 
Davidson,  Lewis — 

Amelia  F.  Davis,  Dec.  4,  1844. 
Davis,  Isaac  D. — 

Sophia  Reed,  Jan.  29,  1843. 
DeCamp,  Hiram  B. — 

Mary  L.  Darling,  Dec.  31,  1848. 
Emmer,  Joseph — 

Catherine  Schlich,  Nov.   8,  1848. 
Fisk,  Nathaniel — 

Asenath  Barns,  June  8,  1843. 
Foster,  Wilder  D. — 

Fanny  Lovell,  Jan.  11,  1849. 
Gage,  A.  L.  F  — 

Helen  M.  Rathbun,  June  22,  1849. 
Galusha,  Orson  B. — 

Mary  J.  Hinsdill,  March  9,  1843. 
Garlock,  Alfred — 

Jane  Vanderhoof,  Aug.   26,  1849. 
Gill,  Godfrey- 
Elizabeth  Hilton,  Oct.  2,  1849. 
Green,  Hezekiah — 

Elizabeth  J.  Sargeant,  Oct.  13,  1842. 
Guild,  Erastus  G.— 

Roxana  Shaver,  Dec.  21,  1848. 
Guild,  Joel- 
Clarissa  M.  Gilleland,  April  5,  1849. 
Hall,  Erastus — 

Levonia  M.  Bennett,  Jan.  18,  1847. 
Hanchet,  Benj.  S. — 

Susan  A.  Martindale,  Nov.  16,  1846. 
Hanchet,  John  P. — 

Lydia  J.  Clark,  April,  21,  1847. 
Haskins,  A. — 

Margaret  Spence,  March  10,  1844 
Hatch,  Ira  S. — 

Mary  P.  Rogers,  Oct.  25,  1842. 
Hathaway,  Charles  W. — 

Mary  T.  Tracy,  Nov.  26,  1846. 
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Henderson,  Charles  L. — 

Adelaide  M.  Winsor,  Dec.  23,  1849. 
Hinsdill,  Stephen  B. — 

Sarah  A.  Mosher,  June  26,  1845. 
House,  O.  C  — 

Caroline  M.  Sargeant,  July  14,  1847. 
Hunt,  Simeon — 

Ruby  Train, ,  1844. 

Ives,  Harry  H. — 

Sarah  Peck,  Oct.  14,  1838. 
Johnson,  Simeon  M.— 

Hannah  B.  Coggeshall,  April  11,  1837. 
Laraway,  David  F. — 

Irene  A.  Guild,  Sept.  7,  1842. 
Luce,  Abijah — 

Violetta  Davis,  Nov.  5,  1846. 
Luce,  Benjamin — 

Marion  S.  Hill,  March  17,  1844. 
Luther,  John — 

Mary  A.  Tanner,  Sept.  27,    1846. 
Lyman,  James  — 

Ellen  Roberts,  Sept.  27,  1843. 
McClure,  Orrin — 

Elizabeth  B.  Patterson,  Dec.  10,  1843. 
McConnell,  John- 
Mary  Escort,  Oct.  5,  1848. 
McConnell,  Wm.  H.— 

Eunice  Hopkins,  July  10,  1842. 
Mason,  Charles  G. — 

Louisa  J.  Smith,  July  16,  1843. 
Miller,  James — 

Mary  Ada  Smith,  March  17,  1846. 
Mills,  George  M. — 

Ann  TenEyck,  Sept.  1,  1843. 
Mills,  Warren  P.— 

Alice  Winsor,  Oct.   27,  1849. 
Moore,  Lovell — 

Pamelia  Newton,  April  17,  1843- 
Morman,  William — 

Elizabeth  M.  Jeffords,  March  17,  1838. 
Morehouse,   Horace — 

Mary  M.  Scott,  Jan.  1,  1849. 
Morrison,  Jefferson — 

Mrs.  Wealthy  M.  Davis,  Feb.  6,  1850. 
Nelson,  Ezra  T.— 

Augusta  M.  Valentine,  Oct.  9,  1848. 
Nelson,  George  C. — 

Mary  E.  Taylor,  Nov.  7,  1839. 
Nelson,  James  M. — 

Abba  G.  Bridge,  June,  — ,  1839. 
O'Leary,  Dennis — 

Helena  Minihan,  Jan.  25,  1842. 
Oriel,  Wm.— 

Catharine  Shoemaker,  Oct.  12,  1848. 
Osgood,  Samuel  — 

Mary  A.  Tufts,  Jan.  17,  1849. 
Pannel,  John — 

Mary  Morman,  Oct.  25,  1843. 
Parry,  Thomas  W. — 

Mary  Jane  Abel,  Oct.  23,  1845. 
Patterson,  James — 

Lucretia  Cram,  July  2,  I845. 
Peirce,  John  W. — 

Sarah  L.  Roberts,  Sept.  24;  1841. 
Peirce,  P.  R.  L.— 

Elizabeth  Steele,  April  7,  1843. 
Perkins,  Samuel  F. — 

Mary  D.  Mclntyre,  Sept.  4,  1842. 
Pike,  Abram  W. — 

Elenora  L.  Prior,  Sept.  30,  1841. 


Rathbone,  Amos  — 

Amanda  Carver,  Feb.  10,  1845. 
Reed,  Grosvenor — 

Caroline  A.  Abel,  Nov.  3,  1842. 
Reed,  Osmond — 

Mary  A.  Adams,  Jan.  11.  1849. 
Richmond,  Wm.  A. — 

Loraine  Z.  Page,  Nov.  14,  1837. 
Ringuette,  Maxime — 

Felicite  Fleure,  April  9,  1839. 
Roberts  Henry  H. — 

Mary  Burall,  May  16,  1847. 
^Robinson,  George  A. — 

Julia  A   Withey,  Dec.  1,  1841. 
Rood,  Charles  C— 

Cornelia  Foster,  Feb.  28,  1850. 
Saunders,  Nathan — 

Emma  Boyer,  July  19,  1846. 
Scales,  John — 

Mary  S.  Melvin,  Nov.  7,  1844. 
Shepard,  Charles — 

Lucinda  Putnam,  Dec.  — ,  1836. 
Shoemaker,  Nicholas — 

Abiah  Freeman,  March  4,  1844. 
Smith,  A.  Hosford — 

Mary  M.  Nelson,  April  2,  1839. 
Smith,  Benj. — 

Sarah  F.  Rathbun,  May  3,  1847. 
Smith,  Henry  C. — 

Jane  Ann  Moon,  Sept.  8,  1841. 
Smith,  John — 

Betsy  Monroe,  April  7,  1843. 
Snively,  Abram — 

Mary  S.   Waters,  Feb.  27,  1850. 
Stebbins,  Isaac — 

Charlotte  Patterson,  Dec.  8,  1846. 
Stocking,  Billius — 

Mary  Hunt,  Dec.  5,  1838. 
Stone,  Henry,  G. — 

Nancy  Barns,  Jan.  5,  1845. 
Thayer,  Lucius  A. — 

Helen  M.  Donnelly,  Aug.  30,  1849. 
Tubbs,  Martin  S. — 

Eliza  Wood,  Nov.  8,  1843. 
Turner,  Aaron  B. — 

Sally  C.  Sibley,  April  3,  1843. 
Tuttle,  Henry  — 

Charlotte  Clark,  June  13,  1845. 
VanBuren,  Ocenas — 

Phila  Rickerson,  Feb.  22,  1846. 
VanBuren,  Ocenas — 

Christiana  H.  Peck,  Oct.  31,  1849. 
Wade,  Lawson  N. — 

Lois  Woodworth,   Nov.  3,  1849. 
Walker,  Charles  I.— 

Mary  A.  Hinsdill,  April  8,  1838. 
Ward,  Almon — 

Mary  A.  Clarke,  Oct.  16,  1846. 
Weatherly,  W.  W.— 

Mary  E.  Austin,  Aug.  13,  1843. 
Welch,  James — 

Jane  Murray,  Sept.  5,  1842. 
Weller,  Daniel  S.  T.— 

Lucy  E.  Guild,  April  30,  1848. 
Wendell,  John  — 

Catherine  Macomb,  July  13,  1841. 
Withey,  Orison  A. — 

Olive  Louisa  Johnson,  Jan.  1,  1845. 
Withey,  Solomon  L. — 

Marian  L.  Hinsdill,  Dec.  24,  1845. 
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Winsor,  Zenas  G. — 

Emily  Hopkins, 
Winsor,  Zenas  G. — 

Hannah  Tower, 
Winsor,  Jacob  W. — 

Harriet  Peck,  Nov.  27,  1838. 
Yale,  Henry  B.— 

Isabella  Knowland,  Oct.  22,  1846. 
Young,  Elias  G. — 

Caroline  Blackney,  Oct.  1,  1843. 

GOLDEN    WEDDINGS. 

How  is  it — man  of  silvered  hair? 

How  is  it — matron  gray? 
Is  love  less  dear  in  feeble  age 

Than  on  your  bridal  day? 


—Everett. 


Allen,  Dr.  S.  W.  and  wife,  July  3,  1878. 
Arndt,  Jacob  and  wife,  Jan  30,  1883. 
Bingham,  Rev.  Abel  and  wife,  May  2.  1859. 
Bissell,  Alpheus  and  wife,  May  13,  1874. 
Coffinberry,  Capt.  W.  L.  and  wife,  Aug.  18,  1881. 
Covell,  Leonard  and  wife,  May  2,  1889. 
Currier,  Ira  and  wife,  Sept.  22,  1888. 
Davidson,  W.  C.  and  wife,  Oct.  28,  1885. 
Davis,  E.  W.  and  wife,  April  17,  1873. 
Drew,  Rev.  Francis  and  wife,  May  9,  1880. 
Gouldsbury,  Dea.  Benj.  F.  and  wife,  Dec.  30,  1879. 
Haan,  G.  and  wife,  Sept.  19,  1869. 
Haldane,  Dea.  Wm.  and  wife,  Aug.  17,  1881. 
Hibbard,  Russell  P.  and  wife,  Oct.  10,  1889. 
Hilton,  Robert  and  wife,  Jan.  1,  1875. 
Holden,  Josiah  R.  and  wife,  Jan.25,  1875. 
Holmes,  John  T.  and  wife,  March  31,  1886. 
Huntly,  G.  M.  and  wife,  Jan.  1,  1889. 
Judd,  Dea.  Samuel  and  wife.  Dec.  i,  1880. 
McReynolds,  A.  T.  and  wife,  Aug.  13,  1885. 
Miller,  Isaac  and  wife   April  5,  1881. 
Nelson,  George  C.  and  wife,  Nov.  7,  1889. 
Reed,  Ezra  and  wife,  Feb.  9,  1874. 
Remington,  Ira  H.  and  wife,  April  19,  1882. 
Remington,  P.  P.  and  wife,  Jan.  26,  1876. 
Roberts,  Amos  and  wife,  Dec.  23,  1859. 
Roberts,  John  and  wife,  Oct.  1,  1883. 
Sawyer,  James  and  and  wife.  Jan.  17,  1889. 
Stocking,  Billius  and  wife,  Dec.  5,  1888. 
Toot,  Adam  and  wife    May  26,  1886. 
Tryon,  William  A.  and  wife,  Feb.  5,  1874. 
Wheeler,  William  K.  and  wife,  Jan.  14,  1886. 
Williams,  George  W.  and  wife,  Aug.  8,  1887. 

DEATHS  OF  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

The  fires  of  life  have  loit  their  glow; 

But  smouldering  embers  burn; 
To  flame  no  vital  breezes  blow 

The  ashes  in  the  urn. 
His  nerves  unstrung;    ambition  dead; 

The  wayworn  pilgrim  sees  ahead 
His  life-long  journey's  goal. 
The  index  on  the  clock  of  time 
Points  near  the  hour,  whose  numbering  chime 

Is  the  requiem  of  a  soul. 

We  see  the  beautiful  and  fair 

Encoffined  on  the  bier; 
And,  as  the  cold  remains  we  bear, 

We  shed  the  silent  tear; 
Feeling  that  death  has  blundered,  when 
He  took  the  youth  or  stalwart  men, 

When  hope  and  pride  were  high- 
Took  those  whose  life  was  just  begun, 
And  passed  by  us,  whose  work  was  done; 

Whose  time  it  was  to  die. 


We  look  upon  the  earth  we  leave 

Without  a  wish  to  stay. 
Our  end  is  near;   we  do  not  grieve 

So  soon  to  pass  away. 
Some  will  not  be  when  gone  forgot; 
Their  grave  will  be  a  hallowed  spot, 

If  worth  can  memory  save. 
When  the  fluttering  pulse  shall  beat  no  more, 
And  death  has  closed  the  unopening  door, 

We'll  speak  beyond  the  grave. 

This  is  not  sad;    we'll  hail  the  day 

When  life  is  ours  no  more. 
Age  shrinks  not  thus  to  pass  away 

Like  those  who've  gone  before. 
As  the  fabled  swan,  whose  latest  breath 
Is  tuned  to  scng — a  song  in  death, 

Echoing  in  the  glens  along — 
So,  may  the  song  that  we  shall  sing, 
As  the  passing  spirit  plumes  its  wing, 

Be  our  sweetest,  clearest  song. 


As  life's  last  glinting  rays  appear 
On  the  cliff  whereon  I  stand, 

Methinks  a  wooing  voice  I  hear 
From  the  far-off  spirit  land  — 

No  king  of  terrors  on  his  throne, 

Awing  by  deep  sepulchral  groan, 
But  a  soft-whispered — "Come — 

Come  to  thy  rest,  thou  wearied  one; 

Thy  mission  filled;    thy  life  work  done- 
Come,  spirit,  to  thy  home." 


-Everett. 


This  alphabetically  arranged  register  of 
deaths  of  people  who  were  adult  residents  of 
Grand  Rapids  prior  to  the  change  from  vil- 
lage to  city  government,  has  been  gathered 
while  collecting  other  historic  material  for 
this  wrork.  Though  by  no  means  complete, 
it  is  a  long  roll,  and  will  doubtless  be 
eagerly  scanned  by  all  old  residents  of  this 
valley,  and  also  by  descendants  and  surviv- 
ing relatives  of  those  whose  names  appear: 

Abel,  Julius  C. ;  July  1,  1871. 

Abel,  Mrs.  Julius  C. ;   May  4,  1888. 

Adrians,  Paul;    April  21,  1886. 

Aldrich,  Moses  V.;  Dec.  8,  1879. 

Allen,  John;   Nov.  8,  1863. 

Almy,  John;   Sept.  29,  1863. 

Almy,  Mrs.  John;   Nov.  30,  1875. 

Almy,  Oscar  F. ;  March  15,  1862. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Ebenezer;  July  1,  1883. 

Armstrong.  Mrs.  Sarah;  Oct.  20,  1845. 

Atwater,  Mrs.  Ann;   June  12,  1855. 

Avery,  Mrs.  Noyes  L. ;   May  8    1886. 

Babcock,  Charles  A.  (U.  S.  N.);    June  29,  1876. 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Maria;  July  19,  1859. 

Baker,   Samuel;  Aug.,    1839. 

Baldwin,  Mary;   Sept.  27,  1852. 

Ball,  Byron  D. ;   Feb.  4,  1876. 

Ball,  Daniel;    Dec.  30,  1872. 

Ball,  Mrs.  Fanny  D. ;    Aug.  26,  1881. 

Ball,  John;   Feb.  5,  1884. 

Ball,  Samuel  B. ;    July  20,  1850. 

Ball,  William,  Oct.  17,  1871. 

Ballard.  Emeline  H.;   Jan.  6,  1867. 

Ballard,  Rev.  James;   Jan.  7,  1881. 

Barker,  Mrs.  Cordelia;   Nov.  9,  1889. 

Barker,  George  J.,  Aug.  5,  1865. 

Barker,  Mrs.  Maria;  Aug.  23,  1852. 

Barker,  William  T. ,  January  19,  1876. 

Barns,  Jacob,  Sr. ;   May  14,  1840. 
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Barns,  Jacob;  Dec.  14,  1883. 
Barns,  Mrs.  Nancy;  April  30,  1844. 
Barr,  Mrs.  Mary;  April  29,  1844. 
Barr,  Robert  Guild;  Oct.  18,  1875. 
Barrows,  John  G. ;  June  13,  1887. 
Barstow,  Haley  F. ;  Aug.  12,  1871. 
Barstow,  Mrs.  Mary;  May  24,  1864. 
Bates,  Mrs.  L.  J..;  July  25,  1887. 
Baxter,  Mrs.  Elvira  E. ;  June  5.  1855. 
Baxter,  Mrs.  Emily-O.;  Aug.  9,  1871. 
Baxter,  John  L. ;   May  4,  1873. 
Baxter,  Mrs.  J.  L.  (Sophia  C);  Oct.  21,  1859. 
Baxter,  Joseph  J.;  Sept.  10,  1875. 
Baxter,  Leonard  G. ;  Feb,  3,  1866. 
Baxter,  Ruth;  Aug.  17,  1849. 
Baxter,  Theophilus  B.;  March  13,  1864. 
Beckwith,  Sylvina;  April  21,  1888. 
Beebe,  Luther;  Feb,  28,  1843. 
Beeman,  Mrs.  Nancy;  Nov.  28,  1884. 
Bell,  Martha  (col'd);  Oct,  5,  1887. 
Bement,  Edmund;   April  14,  1883. 
Bement,  Leonard;  June  11,  1878. 
Bement,  Mrs.  Leonard;   June  3,  1885. 
Bemis,  Mrs.  Electa;  Oct.  22,  1854. 
Bemis,  Wm. ;  Feb.  26,  1882. 
Berles,  Franz;  Aug.  2,  1884. 
Blackney,  Mrs   Clara;  April  30,  1845. 
Blakeslee,  Mrs.  Eunice  J.;    Oct.  9.,  1866. 
Blakeslee,  William  H. ;    Oct.  n,  1844, 
Blumrich,  Dr.  Wenzel;    Dec.  20,  1862 
Borden,  Mrs   Baker,  April  16,  1872. 
Bostwick,  Edmund  B.;    summer  1850. 
Botsford,  Dr.  A.  H.;    Jan.  30,  1879. 
Bowman,  Dr.  P.  H.;    Dec.  4,  1859. 
Boyer,  Joshua;    Feb.  n,  1855. 
Bradfield,  Mrs.  Virginia;  Dec.  2,  1886. 
Bremer,  Henry;  May  20,  1883. 
Bridge,  Henry  P.;  Jan.  20,  1884, 
Britton,  Roswell;  June  10,  1850. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  John  A.;    July  29,  1883. 
Brown,  George;  Dec.  28,  1851. 
Brown,  Mrs.  James  H.;  Aug.  29,  1887. 
Buchanan,  Samuel;  March  13,  1854. 
Buell,  Lorenzo;  Aug.  21,  1888. 
Burchard,  Carlos;  June  6,  1877. 
Burnett,  David;  June  22,  1875. 
Burnett,  Mrs.  Lovisa;  Nov.  27,  1854. 
Burnham,  Charles;  Feb.  9,  1874. 
Burr,  Ezra  D. ;  May  22,  1889. 
Burton.  Barney;  April  17,  1861. 
Burton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth;  March  26,  1887. 
Burton,  Josiah;  Aug.  30,  1883. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Lydia;  March  23,  1844. 
Butler,  S.  F. ;  April  3,  1857. 
Butterworth,  Richard  E.,  Jan.  17,  1888. 
Calder,  John  P.;  March  28,  1848. 
Calkins,  Mrs.  Chas.  P.;  Oct.  30,  1882. 
Campau,  Anthony  A.;  Jan.  12,-1873. 
Campau,  Antoine;   Oct.  31,  1874. 
Campau,  Mrs.  Antoine;  Dec    18,  1879. 
Campau,  Eli  A.;   Nov.  19,  1852. 
Campau,  George;  Jan.  13,  1879. 
Campau,  Mrs.  George;   March  31,  1889. 
Campau,  Louis;  April  14,  1871. 
Campau,  Mrs.  Sophie;  July  31,  1869. 
Campau,  Mrs.  Therese;  May  4,  1864. 
Campau.  Toussaint;  Oct.  4,  1872. 
Cary,  Alfred  X.;  May  16,  1882. 
Carmell,  Antoine;  Feb.  14,  1853. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Martha  M.;  Dec.  26,  1871. 
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Champlin,  Stephen  G. ;  Jan.  26,  1864. 
Chubb,  Archibald  Lamont;  July  3,  1887. 
Chubb,  Mrs.  Fanny;  April  12,  1837. 
Chubb,  Mrs.  Harriet,  May  6,  1848. 
Chubb,  Jonathan  F. ;  April  6,  1864. 
Church,  Benjamin  B.;  June  16,  1862. 
Clancy,  John;  April  17,  1884. 
Clark,  Simon;  Feb.  14,  1875. 
Coffinberry,  Wright  L.,  March  26,  1889. 
Coggeshall,  Mrs.  Abby;  Nov.  30,  i87o. 
Coggeshall,  George;  April  28,  1861. 
Colby,  Luther;  Aug.  13,  1888. 
Colby,  Mrs.  Hannah;  Feb.  23,  1870. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Julia  M.;  Oct.  21,  1868. 
Cole,  Ralph  W.;  July  29,  1855. 
Collins,  Robert  M.;  April  18,  1872. 
Cook,  Josiah  M.;  May  3i,  1872. 
Cook,  Sarah  M.;  Aug.  18,  1867. 
Cuming,  Mrs.  Charlotte;  May  19,  1883. 
Cuming,  Rev.  Francis  H.;  Aug.  26,  1862. 
Cuming,  Thos.  B.;  March  23,  1858. 
Currier,  Alfred  O.,    May  24,  1881. 
Cushway,  John  Baptiste;   June  18,  1869. 
Cutler,  Mrs.  Julia  M.;   March  23,  1873. 
Daible,  Dorothea;    March  30,  1888. 
Daniels,  Mrs.  G.  W. ;  Dec.  6,  1881. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  Amelia  F. ;  Dec.  25,  1852. 
Davidson,  Wm.  C. ;  April  15,  1888. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Amelia;  March  10,  1888. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Eliza;  Jan.  22,  1885. 
Davis,  Ezekiel  W. ;   Nov.  6,  1874. 
Davis,  Jerome  G.,  Oct.  10,  1887, 
Davis,  Thomas;  Oct.  30,  1845. 
Dean,  Harry;  Feb.  17,  1887. 
Deane,  Gaius  S.,  March  26,  1883. 
Dickinson,  George  W. ,  April  22,  1884. 
Dickinson,  Job;  April  4,  1853. 
Dikeman,  Aaron;  May  28,  1882. 
Dikeman,  Mrs.  Aaron;  March  19,  1882. 
Dikeman,  Lois  Albina;  March  27,  1888. 
Dillenback,  Jasper;  July  14,  1870. 
D'Ooge,  Leonard;  April  11,  1877. 
D'Ooge,  Maarten;    Feb.  13,  1870. 
Dunham,  Abner;  March  9,  1885. 
Dunham,  Loretta;  March  10,  1888. 
Eaton,  Benjamin  C;  April  29,  1885. 
Eaton,  Harry;  Jan.  12,  1859. 
Ellis,  John  J.;  Aug.  7,  1886. 
Ely,  Cynthia;   April  11,  1884. 
Ely  James;  Dec.  20,  1862. 
English.  David  E  ;  April  17,  1848. 
Escott,  Mrs.  Anne;  Oct.  7,  1854. 
Escott,  Edward  B. ;  Nov.  5,  1884. 
Escott,  Henry;  April  16,  1886. 
Esveld,  Andrew;  Feb.  26,  1880. 
Evans,  George  C. ;  March  30,  1865. 
Evans,  Mary  A.;  Nov.  23,  1854. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Thirzr.C;  July  3,  1887. 
Faxon,  Mrs.  Eunice  W. ;   Nov.  17,  1888. 
Feakins,  Edward;  Oct.  6,  1889. 
Fisk,  John  W. ;  Dec.  21,  1885. 
Fisk,  Nathaniel;  Sept.  13,  1876. 
Foote,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.;   Feb.  18,  1889. 
Foote,  Martha  T. ;  Nov.  17,  1874. 
Foote,  Obed  H. ;  June  2,  1870. 
Foote,  Samuel;  Jan.  25,  1848. 
Foster,  Forris  D'A. ;  Dec.  12,  1871. 
Foster,  Wilder  D. ;  Sept.  20,  1873. 
Fox,  John  M.;  Jan.  2,  1873. 
Friend,  Mrs.  Sarah;  March  25,  1887. 
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Fuller,  Ellen  J.  M.;   March  20,  1851. 
Ganoe,  Jesse;  April  2,  1888. 
Garlock,  Dr.  Alfred;   Feb.  17,  1884. 
Gilbert,  Francis  B.;  May  25,  1885. 
Godfroy,  Mrs.  Ann;  May  28,  1843. 
Godfroy,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.;   Nov.  19,  184? 
Godfroy,  Franklin  N.;  Aug.  30,  1857. 
Godfroy,  John  F. ;  Jan.  25,  1876. 
Godfroy,  Mrs.  Lucilia  G. ;  Dec.  27,  1853. 
Godfroy,  Richard;  Oct.  30,  1882. 
Godfroy,  Wm.  H.;  June  16,  1873. 
Godwin,  Orland  H.,  April  7,  1885. 
Godwin,  Wm.  R. ;  Nov.  10,  1862. 
Gordon,  Gideon  H.;   May  — ,  1843. 
Gouldsbury,  J.  B.;  Aug.  23,  1879. 
Granger,  Henry  W, ;  May  10,  1864. 
Granger,  Julius;  April  24,  1871. 
Granger,  Sylvester;  July  7,  1845. 
Graves,  Edmund;  April  27,  1863. 
Graves,  Lebbeus;  Aug.,  1864. 
Gray,  Jedediah;   May  31,  1876. 
Green,  Hezekiah;  Aug.  2,  1843. 
Green,  "Aunt"  Lucy;   Nov.  1,  1857. 
Gregory,  Mrs.  Philena;  March  11,  1872. 
Griggs,  George  W. ;    March  24,  1887. 
Griggs,  Mrs.  George  W. ;  Dec.  14,  1882. 
Guild,  Mrs.  Abby;   Sept.  7,  1844. 
Guild,  Consider;  July  22,  1883. 
Guild,  Joel;   May  26,  1856. 
Guild,  Joel  C. ;  Dec.  3,  1865. 
Guild,  Mrs.  Phebe;  Sept.  10,  1853. 
Gunn,  Mrs.  Eliza  P. ;  Jan.  15,  1856. 
Gunnison,  Capt.  John  W. ;  Oct.  26,  1853. 

(Killed  by  Indians  in  the  West.) 
Haan,  Gysbert;  July  27,  1874. 
Hall,  Amasa;  Aug.  25,  1846. 
Hall,  Silas;  July  13,  1871. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Sophia;  April  29,  1846. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Susan;  April  18,  1866. 
Hanchet,  Gustavus  A  ;  June  11,  1853. 
Hanchet,  John  P.;    May  11,  1850. 
Hanchet,  Rebecca;  Nov.  9,  1887. 
Hanchet,  Mrs.  Susan  A.;  Feb.  13,  1849. 
Hannibal,  Isaac  N.;    March  18,  1869. 
Hart,  John;   March  21,  1889. 
Hart,  Mrs.  Maria,  June,  6,  1885. 
Hatch,  Damon;  March  3,  1876. 
Hatch,  Ira  S. ;  Dec.  8,  1870. 
Hathaway,  Nehemiah;   Sept.  11,  1844. 
Hathaway,  Mrs.  Lucretia;    May  17,  1879. 
Haynes,  Isaac;  Aug.  14,  1880. 
Henderson,  Dr.  Charles  L. ;  Jan.  16,  1884. 
Herkner,  Joseph;  August,  1850. 
Hill,  Wm.  B  ;  Feb.,  1881. 
Hilton,  Robert;  July  14,  1885.      . 
Hilton,  Mrs.  Robert;  Dec.  2,  1875. 
Hinds,  Calvin;  April  1,  1849. 
Hinds,  Mrs.  Hannah;  June  13,  1867. 
Hinsdill,  Hannah;  June  20,  I860. 
Hinsdill,  Hiram;  July  1,  1871. 
Hinsdill,  Mrs.  Hiram;  June  8,  1845. 
Hinsdill,  Myron;   Nov.  17,  1838. 
Hinsdill,  Stephen;  March  15,  1848. 
Hinsdill,  Stephen  B. ;   March  15,  1852. 
Hodges,  Mrs.  Amos;  Sept.  22,  1873. 
Hogadone,  Geo.  P, ;  Dec.  26,  1852. 
Holden,  Josiah  R. ;   March  18,  1887. 
Hopkins,  John  W. ;  Feb.  9,  1883. 
House,  Caroline  M.;  July  9,  1852. 
Howland,  Samuel;  April  16,  1880. 


Hubbard,  Asahel;  Nov.  10,  1884. 
Hubbard,  G    Lafayette;.  July  26,  1884. 
Huyck,  W.  F.;  July  5,  1867. 
Hyde,  Milton;  June  9,  1866. 
Ives,  Mrs    Sarah;  Feb.  19,  1863. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  B.  F.;  Jan.  15,  1886. 
Jennings,  Howard;  Oct.  18.  1885. 
Jewett    Henry;  Aug.  30,  1886. 
Johnson,  Eli;  June  27,  1837. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Olive;  Feb.  20,  1862. 
Johnson,  Simeon  L. ;  March  2,  I872. 
Jones,  Cyrus;  Jan.  2,  1881. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Cyrus  (Phebe);  Nov.  10,  1883. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Elizabeth;   Sept.  29,  1844. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Eliza  D. ;  July  31,  1844. 
Jones,  Ira;  Oct.  11,  1870. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Olive,  Oct.  31,  1863. 
Kellogg,  Truman;  Aug.  5,  1845. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Truman;  April  15,  1883. 
Kendall,  John;    Sept.  11,  1887. 
Kendall,  Mrs.  M.  C;  July  27,  1874. 
Kent,  Cyrus;    Feb.  28,  1880. 
Kingsbury,  Solomon  O.;    May  16    1886. 

Kingsbury,  Mrs.  S.  O. ;  Aug.  2,  1879. 

Kirkland,  Emily  J.;   Nov.  7,  1851. 

Kirkland,  John;  April  1,  1887. 

Kirkland,  Mrs.  Sarah,  May  30,  1875. 

Kusterer,  Christoph;  Oct.  15,  1880. 

Laraway,  Abraham;  Dec.  12,  1869. 

Laraway,  Mrs.  Mary;  July  2,  1869. 

Laraway,  Mrs.  Sarah;    May  30,  1875. 

Laraway,  Wm.,  Dec    23,  1885. 

Lawyer,  Nicholas;  Nov.  17,  1850. 

Lawyer,  Peter  D. ;  June  25,  1863. 

Leavitt,  David  S. ;   March  19,  1887. 

Leffingwell,  Mrs.  Mary  A.;    March  15,  1872 

Leonard,  Heman;   Feb.  21,  1884. 

Leonard,  Isaac;  Feb.  18,  1876. 

Leonard,  Mrs.  Jane  L. ;  Dec.  24,  1862. 

Leonard,  Mrs.  Maria  Winslow;  June  16,  1883 

Liesveld,  H.  V.;  May  24,  1877. 

Liddle,  Mrs.  Clarissa  A.;  April  5,  1847. 

Lincoln,  Luther;  Jan.,  1862. 

Lincoln,  Luther,  Jr.;  June  29,  1858. 

Littlefield,  James  P.,  Dec.  22,  1856. 

Littlefield.  Solomon  O. ;  Oct    27,  1852. 

Luce,  Abijah;  Aug.  2,  1875. 

Luce,  Mrs.  Abijah;  Nov.  27,  1878. 

Luce,  Augustus  A.,  March  10,  1844. 

Luce,  Benjamin;    Oct.  io,  1880. 

Luce,  Marston  C;  March  9,  1846. 

Luce,  Mrs.  Rebecca  W. ;  Dec.  9,  1883. 

Luther,  George;  Dec.  23,  1884. 

Lyman,  James;    May  13,  1869. 

Lyon,  Edward;   Nov.  10,  1880. 

Lyon,  Lucius;  Sept.  24,  1851. 

Lyon,  Truman  H.;  Sept.  14,  1872. 

Lyon,  T.  Hawley;  Jan.  7,  1881. 

Lyon,  William  O. ,  Sept.  27,  1858. 

McConnell,  Elizabeth  L. ;   March  8,  1887. 

McConnell,  William;  Feb.  9,  1849. 

McConnell,  William  H.;  Feb.  11,  1888. 

McConnell,  Mrs.  Wm.  H. ;  June  10,  1846, 

McCrath,  James,  Sr. ;  Nov.  9,  1866. 

McCray,  James;   May  31,  1851. 

McCray,  Mrs.  James;  Aug.  18,  1875. 

McCray,  Stewart  B. ;  Aug.  5,  1865. 

McKenzie,  Alexander  M.;  Aug.  31,  1861. 

McKenzie,  Miriam  E.  (wid.  A.  M.);  Aug.  2,  18 

Margrade,  Peter;  June  15,  1843. 
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Marion,  Mrs.  Monique;  Oct.  23,  1852. 

Marsac,  Daniel;  Oct,  13,  1879. 

Marsh,  Frederick  A.;  March  19,  1856. 

Martin,  George;  Dec.  15,  1867. 

Martin,  Mrs.  George;  March  22,  1887. 

Martindale,  B.  F.;  March  15,  1883. 

Martindale,  Mrs.  Hester;  Nov.  6,  1864. 

Mathison,  John;  July  16,  1880. 

Meddler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth;  March  6,  1877. 

Meddler,  Jacob;  Dec.  7,  1886. 

Meek,  Mrs.  Milla;  March  5,  1848. 

Miller,  James;  Nov,  25,  1879. 

Mills,  George  M.;  Jan.,  1878. 

Mills,  Warren  P. ;  July  28,  1868. 

Moore,  Lovell;   Nov.  24,  1882. 

Moran,  James  L.;  March,  1886. 

Moran,  Louis;  June  23,  1869. 

Morehouse,  Horace  A. ;  Nov.  7,  1857. 

Morris,  Robert  W. ;  May  5,  1866. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Caroline  A. ;    Nov.  21,  1848. 

Morrison,  Lewis  C. ;    July  28,  1866. 

Morse,  James  H.;  April  19,  1845. 

Morton,  George  B.;    April  n,  1876. 

Mosely,  William  G. ;    Dec.  27,  1870. 

Mosely,  Mrs.  Barbara,  April  27,  1861. 

Mundy,  Edward;  March  13,  185I. 

Nagele,  Mary  (wf.  of  Jacob);   May  21,  1875. 

Nardin,  James  (Walker);    Dec.  12,  1874. 

Neal,  Agnes;  Feb.  9,  1884. 

Neal,  Jesse;  Oct.  25,  1870. 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Anna;  March  26,  1672. 

Nelson,  James  M.;   Jan.  18,  1883. 

Nichols,  Isaac  H.;   July  6,  .1867. 

Noble,  Boardman;  Jan.  15,  1864. 

Noble,  Mrs.  Harriette  O.;   Sept.  1,  1853. 

Noble,  W.  B.;  Oct.  24,  1873. 

Norton,  Daniel  F. ;  April  4,  1848. 

O'Brien,  Barney;  Sept.  3,  1852. 

O'Brien,  Patrick;   Aug.  11,  1871, 

Osborne,    Jedediah;    Wyoming  Town,  Aug.   26, 

1869 — aged  101. 
Page,  Abel;  April  30,  I854. 
Page  Loren  M.;  May  16,  1886. 
Page,  Zilpha;  May  25.  1849. 
Pannell,  John;  July  31,  1888. 
Parks,  Charles  P.;  April  26,  1864. 
Parks,  Robert  S. ;   May  8,  1878. 
Parks,  Mrs.  Robert  S. ;  March  27,  1885. 
Parlin,  Josiah;   Sept.  9,  1856. 
Parsons,  William  S. ;  Aug.  2,  I877. 
Patten,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.;   Nov.  28,  1884. 
Patten,  Charles  C.  P.;  Dec.  5,  1848. 
Patten,  Charles  Hudson;  Sept.  5,  1876. 
Patten,  Lydia  L  ;  July  7,  1853. 
Patterson,  James;    Jan.  10,  1886. 
Patterson,  Lucius;  March  23    1871. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Wealthy;  Feb.  1,  1867. 
Peirce,  John  W. ;  Oct.  26,  1874. 
Peirce,  Mrs.  P.  R    L. ;  Jan.  30,  1858. 
Peirce,  Peter  R.  L. ;  Nov.  12,  1878. 
Penney,  Rev.  Joseph;  March  22,  i860. 
Perkins,  Samuel  F. ;  Feb.  14,  1866. 
Per  Lee,  Jacob;  Feb.  2,  1846. 
Pettibone,  Knowltori  S. ;  July  29,  1879. 
Pettibone,  Mrs.  Sarah,  May  24,  1850. 
Philbrick,  H.  H.;    March  13,  1882. 
Philbrick,  Joel;  Feb.  6,  1875. 
Philbrick-,  Mrs.  Joel;  Nov.  9,  1885. 
Phillips,  Conrad;  July  25,  1878. 
Phillips,  John  W.;  June  24,  1888. 


Pike,  Mrs.  Elenora  L. ;  Oct.  5,  1853. 

Piatt,  Dr.  Alonzo;  Nov.  18,  1882. 

Piatt,  Mrs.  Alonzo,  April  19,  1889. 

Porter,  Benj.  F. ;  Nov.  7,  1868. 

Porter,  David  C. ;  Oct.  16,  1886. 

Porter,  Lewis;  Jan.  10,  1882. 

Post,  John;    June  24,  1846.     (Fell  from  church 

steeple.) 
Powers,  Luman  A.;  Oct.  20,  1871. 
Pratt,  Asa;  April  23,  1886. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Elmyra;  Jan.  23,  1887. 
Prescott,  Rev.  Francis;   Jan.  7,  1874. 
Quine,  John;  Aug.  1,  1873. 
Quirk,  Patrick;   Feb.  4,  1889. 
Randall,  Abram;  May  27,  1878. 
Randall,  Mrs.  Laura  M.;  July  12,  1879. 
Randall,  Mrs.  Polly  D.;  Dec.  2,  1883. 
Rathbone,  Alfred  D. ;   April  5,  1856. 
Rathbone,  Mrs.  A.  D.  (Lucy);  July  19,  1844. 
Rathbone,  Amos;  Nov.  20,  1882. 
Rathbun,  Ann  K. ;  Oct.  8,  1855. 
Rathbun,  Charles;  Nov.  13,  1875. 
Rathbun,  Gouverneur;  Dec.  4,  1888. 
Rathbun,  Hiram;  June  3,  1861. 
Rathbun,  Pamelia;   Feb.  4,  1870. 
Reed,  Ezra;  June  17,  1888. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Ezra;   Feb.  18,  1876. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Hannah;    Oct.  2,  1885. 
Reed,  Lewis;   Nov.  7,  1862. 
Reed,  Porter;  July  24,  1857. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Porter;   Dec.  2,  1883. 
Rice,  John;    Feb.  14,  1883. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Rebecca;  Feb.  5,  1849. 
Richmond,  William  A.;  Aug.  3,  1870. 
Ringuette,  Mrs.  Maxime;    Aug.  9,  1879. 
Ringuette,  Norbert  (John);    March  27,  1862. 
Riordan,  Mrs.  Katharine,   Jan.  16,  1886. 
Roberts,  Amos;  Nov.  11,  1873. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Lydia;    Nov.  17,  1856. 
Roberts,  Nathaniel  P; ;    Feb.  15,  1871. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Olive;   Nov.  10,  1875. 
Roberts,  Sophia  G. ;   March  31,  1848. 
Roberts,  William  D. ;    Jan.  9,  1881. 
Robinson,  Ira  W. ;   Dec.  14    1850. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Julia  A. ;    Jan.  21,  1889. 
Robinson,  Nelson;   Oct.  1,  1877. 
Robinson,  Rix;   Jan.  12,  1875. 
Rogers,  Eliza  M.;   Feb.  16,  1883. 
Rood,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.;  April  30,  1849. 
Rose,  Harvey  K.;  Dec.  1,  1868. 
Roys,  Mrs.  Ann;   Feb.  21,  1870. 
Roys,  Myron;   May  25,  1888. 
Salmon,  Archibald;  Sept.  19,  1887. 
Sargeant,  Edward  E. ;  April  15,  1858. 
Sargeant,  James  F.,  July  8,  1877. 
Sargeant,  Thomas,  Sr. ;   May  11,  i86q. 
Sargeant,  Thomas  Jr.;  Feb.  8,  1888/ 
Schermerhorn,  Daniel;  Feb.  17,  1887. 
Scott,  James  H. ;   Nov.  23.  1880. 
Scranton,  Leonidas  S. ;   Oct.  5,  1883. 
Scribner,  James;   Oct.  2,  1862. 
Seymour,  David;    Sept.  4,  1862. 
Seymour,  Mrs.  David;   Dec.  28,  1876. 
Seymour,  Harriet  F. ;   March  8,  1868. 
Seymour,  Henry;  Jan.  8,  1877. 
Seymour,  Margaret;  July  17,  1847. 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  Caroline;  Aug   31,  1885. 
Shaw,  Rosella  L. ;   Aug.  12,  1851. 
Shaw,  Vernon;   March  3,  1852, 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Lucinda;  April  18,  1873. 
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Shields,  James;   Sept.  23,  1885. 
Shields,  Michael;   Aug.  28,  1879. 
Shoemaker,  DeWitt;   Feb.  23,  1874. 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  DeWitt;    Aug.  13,  1877. 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Margaret;   May  21,  1846. 
Short,  James;    April  21,  1838. 
Sibley,  Nathan;    Sept.  3,  1849. 
Sibley,  Willard;   Dec.  26,  185 1. 
Sibley,  Willard,  Jr.;   Dec.  27,  1851. 
Simonds,  Mrs.  Relief;  April  13,  1855. 
Sinclair,  R.  P.;  March  29,  1886. 
Sinclair,  Thompson;  Jan    22,  1885. 
Slater,  Leonard;    April  27,  1866. 

Slater,  Mrs.  Mary  F;  ,  1850. 

Sligh   James  W. ;    Oct.  23,  1863. 
Sliter,  John;   Wyoming,  March  17,  1857. 
Slocum,  Willard;  Jan.  17,  1847. 
Smith,  Mrs.  A.  Hosford;   Sept  17,  1887. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ann;    Feb.  3,  1861. 
Smith,  Canton;    March  29,  1882. 
Smith,  Henry  C. ;  Jan.  27,  1886 
Smith,  J.  Mortimer;  Dec.  4,  1879. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Laura;   April  15,  1887. 
Smith,  Robert  H.;    Nov.  21,  1886. 
Smith,  Sidney;    Dec.  3,  1844. 
Smith,  Torrey;   Oct.  7,  1870. 
Snyder,  Mrs.  Leonard;   March  31,   1887. 
Squier,  John  W. ;   Sept.  29,  1874. 
Squier,  Mrs.  John  W. ;    Feb.  21,  1876. 
Squier,  Spencer  B. ;   Dec.  21,  1870. 
Steketee,  John,  Sr. ;   March  4,  1878. 
Stewart,  Simeon  S.;    May  3,  1874. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Simeon  S. ;   Dec.  13,  1887. 
Stewart,  William  H.;   Aug.  15,  1880. 
Stone    Henry;   March  4,  1864. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Mary;    Sept.  5.  1853. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Mehetable;  Dec.  21,  1863. 
Stout,  A.  D.  W.;  Jan.  28,  1885. 
Sunderlin,  Myron  W. ;   April  27,  1865. 
Surprenant,  Gideon;    Dec.  25,  1857. 
Surprenant,  Mrs.  Gideon;   Oct.  11,  1875. 
Tanner,  Bennett  M. ;   June  2,  1851. 
Tanner,  Mrs.  Catharine;    April  21,  1889. 
Tanner,  Timothy  I.,  Oct.  18,  1879. 
Taylor,  Charles  H.;  Jan.  9,  1889. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  H.;    Jan.  26,  1870. 
Taylor,  Isabella  P. ;   June  21,  1852. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Lucy;   Nov.  20,  1844. 
Thompson,  Robert;   May  14,  1883. 
Thornton,  William,  Jan.  17,  1888. 
Throop,  Mrs.  Mary  E. ;    June  22,  1876. 
Tracy,  Addison;   March  5,  1864. 
Tracy,  Mrs.  Addison;   Oct.  29,  1881. 


Tiacy,  Philander;   Dec.  18,  1873. 
Tryon,  John  C. ;   Feb.  24,  1863. 
Tryon,  William  A.;    May  2,  1877. 
Tryon,  Mrs.  William  A.;    June  7,  1885. 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane;    March  2,  1843. 
Turner,  Alfred  B. ;  Jan.  10,  1883. 
Turner,  Eliphalet  H.;  Oct.  8,  1870. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Eliza  M. ;    Jan.  15,  1856. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Eunice;   June  16,  1890. 
Turner,  Isaac;  March  6,  1879. 
Viszoczky,  Rev.  Andreas;   Jan.  2,  1853. 
Vosburgh,  David;    March  12,  1837. 
Walden,  Mrs.  Olive;    Nov.  7,  1867. 
Ward,  Almon;    Feb.  15,  1847. 
Waring,  William  L. ;    Nov.  14,  1879. 
Wartrous,  Henry  S.;    May  8,  1882. 

WTatson,  Isaac; ,  1849. 

Watson,  Isaac  M. ;    Nov.  12,  1882. 
Weatherly,  Mrs.  Mary  E. ;   July  24,  1883 
WTebster,  Polly  L. ;  Sept.  2,  1850. 
Weller,  Daniel  S.  T. ;   Nov.  26,  1882. 
Weller,  Mrs.  Lucy  E. ;  Jan  13,  1867. 
Welles,  William  J.;   June  15,  1874. 
Westlake,  Ann  Eliza;   May  26,  1849. 
Westlake,  William  W. ;   March  3,  1876. 
Wheeler,  Josiah  L.;    Oct.  15,  1868. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Julia;    May  22.  1856. 
Wheeler,  Reuben;    Oct.  29,  1889. 
Whipple,  Henry  C;   Aug.  6,  1883. 
White,  Charles;   Dec.  8,  1848. 
White,  Eunice  C. ;   March  15,  1870. 
White,  George  H. ;    Sept.  10,  1888. 
White,  Nehemiah;    Sept.  15,  1859. 
White,  Thomas  W. ;  Jan.  5,  1884. 
Widoe,  Jesse;    Aug.  18,  i883. 
Williams,  Charles  B.;   May  30,  1881. 
Williams,  Henry  R  ,   July  19,  1853. 
Winslow,  Dr.  Jason;  March  15,  1843. 
Winsor,  Darius,  March  15,  1855. 
Winsor,  Mrs.  Darius;   April  15,  1855. 
Winsor,  Mrs.  Hannah;   Sept.  28,  1869. 
Winsor,  Jacob  W. ;   Dec.  26,  1874. 
Withey,  Mrs.  O.  A.;  Oct.  26,  1878. 
Withey,  Mrs.  Sarah  E. ;   Dec.  30,  1870. 
Withey,  Solomon;   Oct.  6,  1851. 
Withey,  Solomon  L. ;   April  25,  1886. 
Withey.  William  H. ;  Aug.  23,  1865. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Eliza  A. ;  Jan.  22,  1885. 
Woodward,  Kendall;   Sept.  20,  1863. 
Yale,  Harvey  P.;  April  11,  1889. 
Yale,  Welcome;   Nov.  30,  1881. 
Young,  George;   Oct.  19,  1870. 
Young,  Mrs.  Eliza;   Aug.  22,  1871 
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MASONIC    BODIES. 

Grand  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. — Organized 
in  1844.  Grand  Masters  elected  from  Grand 
Rapids  have  been:  Lovell  Moore,  1864; 
John  W.  Champlin,  1871;  Wm.  Dunham, 
1877;  R.  C.  Hatheway,  1887.  Officers  in 
1890:  Grand  Master,  John  S.  Cross;  Grand 
Secretary,  Wm.  P.  Innes  (now  in  his  four- 
teenth year  of  service). 

Grand  River  Lodge  No.  34,  F.  and  A. 
M. —  Instituted  March  19,  1849,  under  dis- 
pensation from  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
State.  First  officers:  W.  M.,  Truman  H. 
Lyon;  S.  W.,  Ira  S.  Hatch;  J.  W.,  Aaron 
Dikeman;  Treasurer,  Harry  Eaton;  Secre- 
tary, Wm.  D.  Moore;  S.  D.,  Julius  Granger; 
J.  D.,  George  M.  Mills;  Tyler,  Harry  Dean. 
1890:  W.  M.,  George  B.  Catlin;  Secretary, 
Lester  A.  Rogers;  Treasurer,  Ebenezer 
Anderson.      Membership,  522. 

Valley  City  Lodge  No.  86. — First  meet- 
ing under  dispensation,  Nov.  25,  1856. 
First  officers:  W.  M.,  David  S.  Leavitt;  S. 
W.,  James  W.  Sligh;  J.  W.,  Edward  S. 
Earle;  Treas.,  Seymour  S.  Portef;  Sec, 
Wm.  H.  Reynolds.  1890:  W.  M.,  Edwin 
L.  Bowring;  S.  W.,  Edward  A.  Vatter;  J. 
W.,  Abraham  Schaaf;  Treas.,  E.  D.  Bene- 
dict; Sec,  James  N.  Davis.  Has  258 
members. 

Doric  Lodge  No.  342,  F.  and  A.  M. — 
Instituted  January,  1877.  First  Master — 
Wm.  K.  Wheeler.  Officers  1890:  W.  M., 
Charles  E.  Hollace;  Sec,  William  M. 
Adams;  Treas.,  T.  W.  Strahan.  Had  in 
spring  of  1889,  109  members. 

Grand  Chapter  R.  A.  M. — Organized 
in  1848.  Wm.  P.  Innes  of  this  city,  was 
Grand  High  Priest  in  i860;  Charles  H. 
Brown,  in  1870;  L.  H.  Randall,  in  1872; 
C.  J.  Kruger,  in  1878.  Officers  in  1890: 
G.    H.    P.,   Wm.    G.   Hudson,   Ludington; 


Grand  Secretary,  Wm.  P.  Innes  (sixteenth 
consecutive  year). 

Grand  Rapids  Chapter  No.  7,  Royal  Arch 
Masons. — Organized  March  19,  1850.  First 
officers:  M.  E.  H.  P.,  Samuel  L. 
Bigelow;  King,  Joshua  Boyer;  Scribe, 
Amos  Roberts;  Treas.,  Truman  H.  Lyon; 
Sec,  F.  D.,  A.  Foster;  C.  H.,  James 
P.  Scott;  P.  S.  and  Tyler,  Harry  Dean. 
1890:  M.  E.  H.  P.,  Harvey  C.  Taft;  K., 
James  Rowson;  S.,  Isaac  B.  Mathewson; 
Treas.,  E.  D.  Benedict;  Sec,  James  N. 
Davis.     Number  of  members,  326, 

Grand  Council  Royal  a?id  Select  Masters, 
State  of  Michigan. — Organized  in  1858.  In 
1890:  M.  I.  G.  M.,  Thomas  G.  Green, 
Three  Rivers;  Grand  Recorder,  Garra  B. 
Noble,  Detroit. 

Tyre  Council  No.  10,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters. — Chartered  in  1861.  First  T.  I. 
M.,  Ed.  D.  Benedict.  In  1890:  T.  I.  M., 
George  W.  LaBour;  Recorder,  Harry  K. 
Dean.  The  Council  numbers  about  150 
members. 

KNIGHTS    TEMPLAR. 

De  Molai  Commandery,  No.  5,  K.  T. — 
Organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  July  23,  1856. 
First  officers:  Em.  Com.,  David  S.  Leavitt; 
S.  W.,  James  W.  Sligh;  J.  W.,  Wm.  K. 
Wheeler;  Treas.,  James  W.  Sligh;  Rec, 
John  McConnell.  In  1890:  E.  C,  J.  C. 
Herkner;  Treas.,  Thomas  S.  Freeman; 
Rec,  Ed.  D.  Benedict.  The  Commandery 
numbers  upward  of  240  swords. 

ORDER. OF    THE    EASTERN    STAR. 

Founded  1876.  Object — to  provide  for 
the  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daughters  and 
widows  of  Master  Masons.  Robert  Morris, 
LL.  D.,  was  one  of  its  founders. 

Oriental  Chapter,  No.  32. — Chartered  Oc- 
tober, 1883.  Charter  officers:  W.  M.,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Parsons;  W.  P.,  N.  B-  Scribner; 
A.  M.,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Strahan;  Treas.,  T.  N. 
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Strahan;  Sec,  Miss  Lizzie  Anderson.  i£ 
W.  M.,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Strahan;  W.  P., 
A.W.  Johnston;  A.  M.,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Spraker; 
Treas.,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Davidson;  Sec,  Miss 
Lyn  L.  Carle.  From  a  charter  member- 
ship of  about  twenty,  the  lodge  had  grown 
to  number  127  in  1888. 

ANCIENT    ACCEPTED    SCOTTISH    RITE. 

Moriah  Lodge  of  Perfection,  P.  and  S.  M. 
—Organized  April  23,  1868.  T.  P.  G.  M., 
E.  D.  Benedict;  H.  T.  D.  G.  M.,  P.V.  Fox; 
G.  K.  of  S.  and  A.,  Charlie  T.  Hills.  In 
1890:  T.  P.  G.  M.,  Charles  Gay,  Big 
Rapids;  G.  S.  K.  of  S.  and  A.,  Samuel  E. 
Watson. 

Cyrus  Council  Princes  of  Jerusalem. — Or- 
ganized April  24,  1868.  First  officers:  M.  E. 
S.  P.  G.  M.,  J.  W.  Champlin;  V.  G.  S.  K. 
of  S.  and  A.,  George  Voorhis:  1890:  M.  E. 
S.  P.  G.  M.,  L.  B.  Winsor;  V.  G.  S.  K.  of 
S.  and  A.,  Samuel  E.  Watson. 

Robinson  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix  de  H-R- 
D-M. — Organized  at  Kalamazoo,  under 
charter  dated  Dec  10,  1886.  Reorganized 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Aug,  15,  1878.  Officers: 
M.  W.  and  P.  M.,Wm.  P.  Innes;  R.  and 
P.  K.  Treas.,  J.  Barth;  R.  and  P.  K.  Sec, 
Richard  D.  Swartout.  In  1890;  M.  W.  and 
P.  M.,  Harvey  C.  Taft;  R.  and  P.  K.  Treas., 
Jacob  Barth;  R.  and  P.  K.  Sec,  Samuel 
E.  Watson. 

DeWitt  Clinton  Consistory  S.  P.  R.  S.  320. 
— Organized  at  Kalamazoo.  Date  of  char- 
ter, Dec.  1,  1866.  First  officers:  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Charles  H.  Brown;  Grand 
Minister  of  State  and  Grand  Orator,  Foster 
Pratt;  Grand  Chancellor,  Colly  A.  Foster; 
Grand  Sec  and  Keeper  of  Seals  and  Arch- 
ives, James  W.  Hopkins;  Grand  Treasurer, 
George  H.  Gale;  Grand  Engineer  and 
Architect,  John  B.  Robinson.  August  15, 
1878,  the  charter  having  been  burned,  they 
reorganized  at  Grand  Rapids.  Officers  in 
1890:     I.  C.  C,  E.  C.  Fox;  Treas,  J.  Barth; 

1.  G.  S.  and  K.  of  S.  and  A.,  L.  A.  Rogers. 

.  SALADIN    TEMPLE. 

Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine. — Organized  under  dispensation  April 

2,  1886.  Chartered  June  20,  1886.  1890: 
Potentate,  George  F.  Buss;  C.  R.,  Francis 
Letellier;  Asst.  R.,  Harry  K.  Dean;  Rec, 
Samuel  E.  Watson. 

North    Star    Lodge   No.    4    {Colored*). — 


Officers  1890:  W.  M.,  E.  M.  Prince;  S. 
W.,  James  McConnell;  J.  W.,  Henderson 
Nelson;  Treas.,  J.  J.  Adams;  Sec,  George 
Boyer. 

Masonic  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of 
Western  Michigan. — Organized  July  26, 
1875.  1875:  President,  Wm.  P.  Innes; 
Vice  President,  Crawford  Angell;  Treasurer, 
E.  D.  Benedict;  Secretary,  Lester  A. 
Rogers.  1890:  President,  Wm.  P.  Innes; 
Vice  President,  Crawford  Angell;  Treas- 
urer/Jacob  Barth;  Secretary,  E.  D.  Bene- 
dict; Medical  Director,  A.  B.  Botsford. 
Object  of  Association — Relief  of  families  of 
deceased  Master  Masons.  It  has  about 
5,000  members. 

Michigan  Masonic  LLome  Association. — 
Organized  in  1885.  First  officers:  Pres. , 
Wm.  Dunham;  Vice  Pres.,  R.  D.  Swart- 
out; Sec,  John  D.  Jennings;  Treas.,  Jacob 
Barth.  1890:  Pres.,  Wm.  Dunham;  Vice 
Pres.,  R.  D.  Swartout;  Treas.,  Jacob  Barth; 
Sec,  Wm.  P.  Innes;  Counselor,  George 
W.  Thompson.  The  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  to  provide  a  home  and  care  for 
aged  and  needy  Freemasons.  It  has  pur- 
chased a  handsome  site  at  Reeds  Lake  and 
is  constructing  thereon  a  fine  building  for 
the  Home,  of  which  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  May  21,  1889. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS. 

The  first  lodge  in  Grand  Rapids  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  was 
established  January  15,  1846,  with  five  char- 
ter members,  not  one  of  whom  is  now  alive. 
They  were  Samuel  B.  Ball,  Harvey  P.  Yale, 
William  D.  Roberts,  Benjamin  Smith  and 
Joseph  Stanford.  This  was  known  as  Irv- 
ing Lodge,  No.  11.  Its  first  lodge  room 
was  in  Irving  Hall,  a  large  brick  building 
near  the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  south  side, 
and  which  took  its  name  from  the  lodge. 
Irving  Lodge  continued  work  eleven  years, 
and  surrendered  its  charter  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  January  21,  1857,  at  which  time  its 
lodge  room  was  in  Public  Hall,  on  Canal 
street.  During  its  life  this  lodge  had  a  large 
membership  from  amongst  the  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  place. 
In  this  long  list  of  names  are  found  those  of 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  George  C.  Evans,  Eben- 
ezer  Anderson,  William  Otis  Lyon,  Wright 
L.  Coffinberry,  Reuben  H.  Smith,  John  T. 
Holmes,  Lewis  Porter,  Franklin  Everett, 
Henry  Martin,  Jacob  Barns,  Henry  Smith, 
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George  H.  White,  C.  P.  Babcock,  Warren 
P.  Mills,  T.  W.  White,  A.  X.  Cory,  Har- 
vey K.   Rose  and  Robert  M.  Collins. 

Grand  Rapids  Lodge,  No.  n,  was  the  sec- 
ond established,  February  5,  1858 — a  revival 
of  Irving,  No.  11,  under  a  new  name.  First 
officers — N.  G.,  Lewis  Porter;  V.  G.,  James 
M.  Green;  R.  S.,  Eben  Smith,  Jr.;  T., 
Ebenezer  Anderson.  Its  first  lodge  room 
was  in  Commercial  Block,  which  stood  at 
the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  where  now  is  the 
open  space  called  Campau  Place.  From 
there  it  moved  to  Lovett  Block,  and  thence 
to  the  Pierce  Block,  under  the  Tower 
Clock,  its  present  location.  It  is  still  pros- 
perous and  bids  fair  to  continue  its  work 
'  'for  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  benev- 
olence and  charity."  It  has  a  good  outfit  of 
lodge  furniture  and  regalia,  and  $900  in  its 
treasury.  Present  officers:  N.  G.,  H.  N. 
Wilder;  V.  G.,  A.  Guildhoff;  R.  S., 
D.  E.  Spencer;  P.  S.,  William  Haynes; 
Treas.,  Robert  W.  Merrill.  Originally  this 
was  what  was  known  as  a  non-benefit  lodge, 
not  paying  stated  amounts  and  assisting  only 
members  who  were  in  want.  The  by-laws 
were  changed,  and  it  pays  a  funeral  benefit 
of  $50,  and  $5  per  week  to  sick  or  disabled 
members. 

Enterprise  Lodge,  No.  212,  was  instituted 
Aug.  5,  1873,  with  18  charter  members. 
First  officers;  N.  G.,  Henry  Baldry;  V.  G., 
H.  M.  Reynolds;  R.  S.,  A.  W.  Paris;  P.  S., 
A.  G.  Duffers;  T.,  Allen  Engle.  Its  lodge 
room  was  in  Luce's  Block.  June  29,  1885, 
it  was  consolidated  with  Grand  Rapids 
Lodge,  No.  11,  to  which  it  turned  over  its 
property  and  $549.42  in  cash.  Many  of  its 
212  members  are  still  with  the  Order  in  the 
various  lodges  of  the  city. 

Wallhalla  Lodge^  No  249,  composed  of 
citizens  of  German  nativity,  was  instituted 
in  this  city  January  20,  1875,  with  nine 
charter  members.  Its  work  was  done  in 
the  German  language,  and  during  its  life  it 
was  considered  the  most  prosperous  lodge 
in  Grand  Rapids.  Its  place  of  meeting  was 
in  the  rooms  of  Grand  Rapids  Lodge,  No. 
11.  First  N.  G.— Fred.  Loettgert;  R.  S., 
Joseph  Schursch;  Treas.,  Joseph  Woertz. 
It  continued  work  until  August,  1882,  when 
it  surrendered  its  charter. 

West  Side  Lodge,  No.  230,  was  instituted, 
as  its  name  indicates,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  Feb.  12,  1875.      Its  rooms  were  at 


35  West  Bridge  street  until  1887,  when  it 
removed  to  South  Division  street,  where  it 
has,  in  the  Welch  Block,  the  finest  rooms 
occupied  by  any  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
the  city.  Its  first  officers  were:  N.  G., 
Jacob  Barns;  V.  G.,  A.  McDowell;  R.  S., 
W.  H.  Shaler;  P.  S.,  W.  Bragg;  Treas., 
J.  B.  Folger.  Since  its  removal  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  its  growth  has  been 
rapid.  It  pays  $5  per  week  to  sick  or  dis- 
abled members,  and  has  a  surplus  of  over 
$600  in  its  treasury.  Officers  (1889):  N.  G., 
W.  J.  Russell;  V.  G.,  F.  E.  Bridges;  R.  S., 
George  Bullock;  P.  S.,  E.  P.  Galer.;  Treas., 
Henry  Turner. 

Phcenix  Lodge,  No.  12,  was  instituted 
April  28,  1886,  with  ten  charter  members, 
who  were  already  members  of  the  Order 
and  wished  to  establish  a  benefit  lodge,  all 
the  others  being  non-benefit  at  that  time. 
Its  meetings  are  held  in  the  hall  of  Grand 
Rapids,  No.  11.  This  lodge  has  had 'a 
remarkable  growth.  Starting  with  ten,  it 
has  increased  to  150  members.  It  has  fine 
regalia  and  other  supplies,  and  $1,500  in  its 
treasury.  It  pays  a  sick  benefit  to  members 
of  $5  per  week,  and  $50  as  a  funeral  benefit 
in   case   of    death.      First   officers:     N.   G., 

F.  A.  Brown.  V.  G.,  D.  M.  Guibert;  R.  S., 
J.  N.  Carley;  P.  S.,  George  H.  Jacobs; 
Treas.,  W.  B.  Randall.  Officers  (1889): 
N.  G.,   Charles  E.    Osborn;    V.  G.,  Elmer 

G.  Willey;  R.  S.,  B.  Cognon;  P.  S.,  White 
R.  Randall;  Treas.,  A.  D.  Leavenworth. 

Valley  City  Lodge,  No.  137,  is  the  latest 
of  the  subordinate  lodges  established  in 
Grand  Rapids,  instituted  June  20,  1886, 
with  ten  charter  members — officers:  N.  G., 
W.  H.  Seigel;  V.G.,  Joseph  Vancise;  R.  S., 
S.  W.  Davy;  P.  S.,  George  S.  Berry; 
Treas.,  T.  P.  Horton.  It  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  West  Leonard  and  Scribner 
streets,  and  gives  promise  of  a  successful 
future  in  the  practice  of  "Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth."  Membership — 73.  Officers 
(1889):  N.  G.,  T.  P.  Horton;  V.  G.,  S.  W. 
Davy;  R.  S.,  R.  J.  Smith;  P.  S.,  G.  S. 
Berry;  Treas.,  Warren  Townsend. 

The  next  grade  in  the  order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows higher  than  a  subordinate  lodge  is  the 
Encampment,  to  which  the  requirement  for 
admission  is  a  scarlet  degree  membership. 
Grand  Rapids  Encampment  No.  43  was 
instituted  Sept.  1,  1870.  The  charter  mem- 
bers were  George  W.  Griggs,  J  amesD.  Lyon, 
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Ebenezer  Anderson,  S.  O.  Kingsbury,  Alfred 
X.  Cary,  Jacob  Barns  and  E.  M.  Fitch. 
First  officers:  Chief  Patriarch,  E.  M.  Fitch; 
High  Priest,  George  W.  Griggs;  Senior 
Warden,  Jacob  Barns;  Junior  Warden,  James 
D.  Lyon;  Scribe,  S.  O.  Kingsbury;  Treas- 
urer, Ebenezer  Anderson.  The  fee  for 
admission  was  fixed  at  $10,  and  it  quickly 
acquired  a  large  membership.  It  has  worked 
uninterruptedly  since.  Its  place  of  meeting 
has  been  in  the  rooms  of  Grand  Rapids 
Lodge  No.  ii.  Officers  (1889):  C.  P., 
Charles  S.  Fortier;  H.  P.,  Henry  N.  Wilder; 
Sr.  W.,W.  H.  Renney;  R.  S.,  Adrian  Yates; 
F.  S.,  Josiah  Dandy;  Treas.,  F.  L.  Matti- 
son;  Rep.  to  Grand  Encampment,  Thomas 
B.  Remmington. 

Next,  of  the  allied  bodies  of  Odd  Fellow- 
ship, is  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah,  to  which 
are  admitted  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Odd  Fellows.  The  ritual  for  this  degree 
was  prepared  by  the  late  Schuyler  Colfax, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Purity 
Lodge,  No.  14,  of  this  order,  was  instituted 
in  this  city  February  22,  1879,  with  thirty- 
six  charter  members.  It  has  continued  to 
work  up  to  the  present  time,  holding  its 
meetings  in  the  hall  of  Grand  Rapids 
Lodge,  No.  11.  This  is  among  the  most 
flourishing  Rebekah  Lodges  in  the  State, 
and  has  a  large  membership  of  educated 
and  enthusiastic  ladies,  who  are  earnest  in 
their  efforts  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Order. 
The  ritualistic  work  is  done  by  the  staff  in 
an  excellent  manner,  and  they  were  selected 
by  the  Grand  Master  to  exemplify  the  "de- 
gree' '  before  the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  session 
in  1889.   Officers  (1889):   N.  G.,  Mrs. George 

B.  French;  V.  G.,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Leavenworth; 
R.  S. ,  Miss  Hattie  Angel;  F.  S. ,  D.  A.  Leav- 
enworth;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Haynes. 

PATRIORCHAL    CIRCLE. 

Hebron  Temple,  No.  i,  of  the  Patriarchal 
Circle,  was  organized  in  June,  1882.  The 
condition  of  admission  was  that  the  appli- 
cant must  be  a  Royal  Purple  Degree  mem- 
ber of  a  live  Encampment  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Among   its   original   active    members   were 

C.  N.  Armstrong,  Dorr  Skeels,  E.  G.  D. 
Holden  and  R.  W.  Merrill.  It  worked 
within  the  Order  until  January  4,  1866, 
when  its  members  all  withdrew.  The  or- 
ganization continues,  but  has  no  connection 
with  Odd  Fellowship.      Officers,  1888:   O., 


JohnG.  Steincke;  F.  S.,  H.  J.  Dibble;  Sec, 
J.  W.  Fox. 

PATRIARCHS    MILITANT. 

This  is  the  highest  degree  of  Odd  Fellow- 
ship, and  was  authorized  by  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge  in  1884.  The  organization 
is  purely  military  in  its  tactics,  which  are 
based  on  those  used  in  the  United  States 
Army.  It  is  divided  into  companies  (or 
cantons),  battalions,  regiments,  brigades, 
etc.  The  headquarters  of  the  Third  Bat- 
talion, Second  Regiment,  Michigan  Patri- 
archs Militant  are  in  Grand  Rapids,  Adrian 
Yates  in  command,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 
The  cantons  composing  the  battalion  are 
located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Fremont,  Ne- 
waygo and  Edmore. 

Canton  Pierce,  No.  24,  P.  M.,  was  organ- 
ized during  the  winter  of  1886  87,  and  was 
mustered  in  March  15,  1887,  with  twenty- 
one  charter  members.  The  name  was 
adopted  in  honor  of  Col.  E.  S.  Pierce,  who 
has  been  identified  with  the  Order  almost 
from  its  start  in  this  city.  First  officers: 
Capt,  Adrian  Yates;  Lt.,  Henry  N. Wilder; 
Ensign,  George  H.  Jacobs;  Clerk,  Clark  S. 
Slocum;  Accountant,  Miles  S.  Carpenter. 
Canton  Pierce  at  once  took  high  rank  among 
the  cantons  of  the  State  for  military  pro- 
ficiency. It  took  the  first  prize  at  Muske- 
gon July  4,  1887,  for  the  largest  and  best 
drilled  canton,  in  competition  with  Muske- 
gon, Newaygo  and  Fremont.  It  has  a 
membership  of  fifty,  which  is  increasing, 
and  is  ambitious  to  be  the  finest  military 
organization  in  the  city.  Officers  (1889): 
Capt.,  Henry  N.  Wilder;  Lt.,  Henry  Maun- 
der; Ensign,  Josiah  Dandy;  Clerk,  Wm.  H. 
Ross;  Accountant,  M.  S.  Carpenter.  Meets 
in  the  hall  of  Grand  Rapids  Lodge,  No.  11. 

KNIGHTS    OF    PYTHIAS. 

Cowan  Lodge  No.  8p. — Officers  1890:  P. 
C,  H.  L.  Finney;  C.  C,  Fred  C.  Temple; 
K.  of  R.  and  S.,  Charles  D.  Neahr. 

Eureka  Lodge  No.  2. — Officers  1890:  P. 
C,  H.  F.  Huntly;  C.  C,  C.  E.  Ward;  V. 
C,  Alfred  Wolcott;  P.,  James  Bayne;  K. 
of  R.  and  S.,  W.  D.  Pugh. 

Eureka  Division  No.  6. — Organized  1882. 
1890:  K.  C,  James  Bayne;  K.  R.,  \[.  H. 
Tulip. 
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KNIGHTS    OF    HONOR. 

Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan.  —  Organized 
1875.  Officers  1890:  G.  D.,  L.  E.  Morris, 
Manistee;  G.  R.,  Dr.  H.  F.  Thomas,  Alle- 
gan; Treas.,  Jacob  Brown,  Detroit. 

Samaritan  Lodge  No.  387. — Organized 
1877.  First  officers:  D.,  Smith  Pratt;  R., 
Alva  B.  Richmond;  Treas.,  T.  J.  Lucas. 
1890:   D.,  Wm.  Hall;  R.,  A.  E.  Brooks. 

INDEPENDENT    ORDER    OF    RED    MEN. 

Great  Council — Officers,  1890:  Great  Sa- 
chem, Wm.  P.  Walsh,  Grand  Rapids;  C. 
of  R.,  John  M.  Herz,  Detroit. 

Keivahkewan  Tribe,  No.  27 — Officers,  1890: 
Sachem,  Wm.  F.  Penwarden;  C.  of  R., 
Fred  C.  Temple. 

Kewahkewon  Association  of  Haymakers — 
Officers,  1890:  O.  H.,  Harry  Turner;  C.  of 
S.,  D.  D.  Hawes;   K.  of  B.,  Edward  Stein. 

Owashtanong  Tribe,  No.  10 — Officers,  1890: 
Sachem,  H.  A.  Scudder;  C.  of  R.,  John 
Atkins. 

Shemenekon  Tribe,  No.  30 — Officers,  1890: 
Sachem,  George  S.  Spaulding;  C.  of  R., 
J.  W.  Putnam. 

INDEPENDENT    ORDER    OF    b'NAI    B'rITH. 

Grand  Rapids  Lodge,  No.  238 — Organized, 
1875.  Officers,  1890:  Pres.,  J.  Ely;  V.  P., 
J.  A.  Strelitsky;  Sec,  M.  Tyroler;  Treas., 
H.  S.  Pressburg. 

BENEVOLENT  PROTECTIVE  ORDER  OF  ELKS. 

Grand  Rapids  Lodge,  No.  116 — Organized, 
1886.  First  officers— E.  R.,  Melbourne  H. 
Ford;  Sec,  Charles  W.  Chauncey;  Treas., 
Charles  H.  Norris.  1890:  E.  R.,  L.  E. 
Carroll;  Treas.,  C.  B.  Judd;  Sec,  G.  D. 
Bostock. 

HEPTASOPHS    OR    SEVEN    WISE    MEN. 

The  term  Heptasoph  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  Hepta — seven,  and  sophos — wise.  The 
order  claims  for  its  origin  the  Magi  of  the 
East.  It  has  for  its  avowed  object  the 
improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
advancement  of  social  culture  among  men, 
and  has  connected  with  it  a  system  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  members,  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  members. 

Eureka  Conclave,  No.  1  Organized  Jan. 
29,  1886,  with  64  charter  members,  and  the 
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following  principal  officers  were  elected: 
Eminent  Archon,  John  Steincke;  Recording 
Scribe,  Eber  Rice;  Financial  Scribe,  H. 
Kohlepp;  Treas.,  H.  C.  Russell.  Officers, 
1890:  E.  A.,  J.  W.  Fox;  Provost,  L.  Mas- 
terdyk;  Sec,  W.  H.  Woodard. 

KNIGHTS    OF    THE    GOLDEN    EAGLE. 

A  secret  benevolent,  social  and  semi- mili- 
tary institution,  founded  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Feb.  6,  1873. 

Malta  Castle,  No.  3 — Instituted  Oct.  4, 
1887,  by  Deputy  Supreme  Chief,  Arthur  A. 
Higginson  of  Detroit.  The  Castle  has  a 
membership  of  65,  composed  principally  of 
young  men.  Officers  (Jan.,  1889):  D.  S. 
C,  A.  T.  Driggs;  N.  C,  J.  J.  Wheeler;  V. 
C,  A.  Van  der  Meulen;  P.  C,  J.  Scherpe- 
nisse;  H.  P.,  H.  D.  Chambers;  V.  H.,  Eber 
Rice;  M.  R.,  D.  Van  der  Meulen;  C.  E., 
James  D.   E.    Chase;   K.  E.,  H.  J.  Dibble. 

Malta  Castle  Military  Band — Musical  Di- 
rector, Orris  Bonney. 

KNIGHTS    OF    THE    MACABEES. 

Crescent  Star  Tent,  No.  152 — P.  C,  E.  S. 
Schneider;  L.  C,  J.  Katz;  R.  C,  W.  W. 
Tanner;   F.  K.,  C.  C.  Scott. 

ROYAL    ARCANUM. 

Grand  Council  Royal  Arcanum — G.  R., 
George  W.   Tracy;  G.  Sec,   S.  A.  Griggs. 

Bryant  Council,  No.  182 — Officers,  1890: 
Regent,  Algernon  E.  White;  Orator,  Daniel 
E.  Corbitt;  Sec,  Myron  E.  Pierce;  Treas., 
William  R.  Cornelius. 

Valley  City  Council,  No.  611  —  Officers, 
1890:  R.,  E.  W.  Fairfield;  V.  R.,  H.  B. 
Fairfield;  S.,  George  D.  Bostock;  Treas., 
H.  B.  Baxter. 

SONS    OF    M.\LTA. 

In  1859  there  was  in  Grand  Rapids  a 
lodge  of  an  organization  known  as  the  Sons 
of  Malta,  holding  secret  meetings,  and  nom- 
inally secret  in  its  operations.  Its  sessions 
were  held  for  a  portion  of  the  time  at  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  and  for  another  portion  at 
Public  Hall,  Canal  street.  The  order  was 
understood  to  claim  an  origin  with  the  per- 
secuted saints  of  the  Isle  of  Malta  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  this  was  doubtless 
nearer  fiction  than  reality.  Its  precise 
character  and  object  were  never  definitely 
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disclosed.  The  public  gained  an  impression 
that  it  was  largely  for  the  cultivation  of 
whatever  was  comic,  droll  or  ridiculous  in 
thought,  speech  and  action.  It  had  suf- 
ficient membership  to  give  along  spectral 
procession  one  night,  the  marchers  draped 
in  sheets,  which  nearly  the  whole  town 
came  curiously  out  to  see.  Bengal  Lodge 
was  a  short-lived  society.  The  officers 
were:  S.  G.  C,  J.  P.  Thompson;  V.  G.  C, 
Thomas  Griffin;  G.  Ch.,  Thomas  W.  Parry; 
G.  C.,  Samuel  A.  Judd;  R.,  Charles  B. 
Piersons;   Treas.,  S.  S.  Porter. 

ANCIENT    ORDER    OF    HIBERNIANS. 

This  is  an  Irish  beneficiary  society  which 
was  established  in  1883;  the  second  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  First  officers:  President, 
Thomas  Walsh;  Rec.  Sec,  M.  J.  Byron; 
Fin.  Sec,  Thomas  Davitt;  Treas.,  Patrick 
Scally.  Officers  in  1890:  Pres. ,  Michael 
Colleton;  Rec.  Sec,  James  T.  Moloney; 
Fin.  Sec,  M.  F.  Powers;  Treas.,  Joseph 
E.  Pierce.  Local  membership,  143.  Its 
members  must  be  Irish  by  nativity  or  des- 
cent, and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Society 
has  a  new  hall — a  brick  block  three  stories 
high  -on  the  west  side  of  Ottawa  and  a 
little  north  of  East  Bridge  street. 

ORDER    OF    CHOSEN    FRIENDS. 

Grand  Council. — Officers  1890:  G.  C,  G. 
A.  Kirker,  Detroit;  G.  R.,  E.  F.  Lamb, 
Mt.  Morris;   G.  T.,   C.    Ulstmann,   Detroit. 

Eureka  Council,  No.  15. — Officers  1890: 
C.  C,  H.  A.  Leffingwell;  P.  V.  C,  A.  L. 
Skinner;  Sec,  George  B.  Reilley;  Treas., 
W.  A.  McCormick. 

Grand  Rapids  Co  unci/,  No.  j6. — Organ- 
ized Feb.,  1881.  Officers  1890:  P.  C,  I. 
Stewart;  C,  Holace  Conkle;  Sec,  H.  F. 
Huntly;   Treas.,  Paul  Morris. 

Ger  mania  Council,  No.  68. — Organized 
March,  1885.  Officers  1890:  P.  C,  Charles 
Hoertz;  C,  A.  Barry;  Treas.,  Paul  Fried- 
rich;   Sec,  Heinrich  Bohne. 

/.  V.  Council,  No.  17. — Officers  1890:  P. 
C,  George  E.  Cogshall;  V.  C,  Mary  C. 
Planner;  Sec,  Simeon  Sullivan;  Treas., 
Arabelle  Sullivan. 

Valley  City  Council,  No.  ip.  —  Organized 
Sept.  22,  1880.  Officers  1890:  P.  C,  Lor- 
enzo Wilwerth;  C,  Emil  H.  Heyer;  V.  C, 
Mrs.  Maggie  Heyer;  Sec,  George  D.  Tay- 
lor; Treas.,  Mrs.  George  D.  Taylor, 


ORDER    OF    RAILWAY    CONDUCTORS. 

Oat  lex  Division,  No.  102. — Officers  1890: 
C.  C,  Fred  Volkert;   Sec,  F.  W.  Painter. 

ORDER      RAILWAY      TELEGRAPHERS     OF     NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Grand  Rapids  Division,  No.  6cj. — Organ- 
ized March  10,  1888,  with  J.  S.  Davis  Chief 
Telegrapher  and  J.  W.  Braam,  Sec  and 
Treas.  Present  officers:  C.  T.,  C.  P.  Bis- 
sell;  Sec.  and  Treas.,  J.  W.  Braam.  Object 
— Mutual  aid  and  benefit,  and  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  fraternity. 

ORDER    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERS. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. — 
C.  E.,  James  W.  Reading;  A.  E.,  J.  A. 
Sanford;   I.  A.,  Wm.  Smith. 

NATIONAL    UNION. 

Grand  River  Council,  No.  62. — Organized 
April,  1888.  Pres.,  A.  E.  Brooks;  Sec, 
W.  J.  Stuart.  Officers  1890:  Pres.,  H.  B. 
Baxter;  Vice  Pres.,  George  D.  Taylor; 
Sec,  J.  D.  Carson;  Treas. ,  W.  H.  Fowler; 

F.  S.,  C.  B.   Kelsey. 

Grand  Rapids  Council,  No.  J2. — Organ- 
ized 1888.  Pres.,  Hugh  McCulloch,  Jr.; 
Sec,  Robert  Johnston.  Officers  1890: 
Pres.,  J.  Cooper;  Sec,  H.  Hann;  Treas., 
A.  Almquist;   F.  S.,  T.  W.  Mould. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  GOOD  TEMPLARS. 

Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan — Officers,  1890: 

G.  C.  F.,  O/W.  Blain,  Grand  Rapids;   G. 
R.  S.,  Albert  Dodge,  Fowlerville. 

Kent  County  Lodge — Officers,  1890:  D.  C. 
T.,  Frank  Wright,  Grand  Rapids;  Sec, 
W.  T.  Hawk,  Grand  Rapids. 

Greenwood  Lodge,  No.  ppj — Officers,  1890: 
C.  T.,  Metzer  B.  Barrett;  P.  C,  F.  W. 
Tidball;  V.  T.,  Mrs.  James  Bell;  Sec,  Mrs. 
M.  Sherman.  Trustees:  M.  B.  Barrett, 
F.  W.  Tidball,  W.  H.  Lampman. 

South  Enterprise  Lodge,  No.  20 — Officers, 
1890:  C.  T.,  George  B.  Ward;  Sec,  Mrs. 
Amanda  Blaisdell;  L.  D.,  John  H.  Hensen. 
Trustees:  George  W.  Osborn,  G.  W.  Sin- 
clair, W.  W.  Smith. 

Crystal  Temple,  No.  25 — Officers,  1890: 
C.  T.,  Coral  Thomas;  Sec,  Gertie  Lucia; 
Treas.,  L.  Myers. 
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Grand  Rapids  Lodge,  No.  814  —Officers, 
1880:  C.  T.,  Nelson  O.  Palmatier;  R.  S., 
F.  C.  Elliott;  L.  D.,  C.  E.  Converse.  Trus- 
tees: C.  F.  Mitchell,  F.C.  Elliott,  John  Mack. 

Valley  City  Lodge,  No.  52-  -Officers,  1890: 
C.  T.,  Wallace  Manning;  L.  D.,  Earle 
Stokoe;  R.  S.,  Mart  Dey.  Trustees:  Wm. 
Manning,   Glen  A.    Richards,   M.  W.    Gill. 

Veteran  Lodge,   No.   990 — Officers,    1890: 

C.  T.,  Thomas  Burns;  L.  D.,  J.  A.  Bar- 
tholomew;  R.  S.,  George  R.  Turner. 

Finch  Te?nple  of  Juvenile  Templars,  No.  5 
— Supt,  Mrs.  Eva  Gray;  C.  T.,  George 
Fortier;   R.  S.,  Emma  Lewis. 

ROYAL  TEMPLARS  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

Eureka  Council,  No.  39 — Organized  1886. 
S.  C,  G.  F.  Whitfield;  V.  C,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Adams;  F  S.,  J.  W.  Adams;  Treas.,  T.  S. 
Foot. 

Grand  Rapids  Council,  No.  29 — S.  C,  Elsie 

D.  Hosken;  P.  C,  W.  E.  Knox;  Sec,  Eva 
Kinney;  Treas.  and  Med.  Ex.,  J.  B.  Hos- 
ken, M.  D. 

Valley  City  Council,  No.  12 — S.  C,  L.  D. 
Randall;  V.  C,  John  Luten;  P.C.,  J.  E. 
Tatem;  F.  C,  H.  K.  Whitmer;  Treas.,  A. 
Coye. 

Prohibition  Club — Pres.,  Myron  H.  Wal- 
ker;  Sec,  Peter  Reynders. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Custer  Post,  No.  5. 
—  Organized  June  28, 
1869.  First  officers: 
P.  C.,Wm.  P.  Innes; 
Adjt.,  J.  D.  Dillen- 
beck;  Q.  M.,  J.  F. 
Fairbrass.  1890:  P. 
C,  Edward  Racine; 
Adjt.,  JohnC.  Klyn; 
Q.  M.,  August 
Schmidt. 

Custer  Relief  Corps. 
— Organized  Dec.  10, 
1884.  Pres.,  Mrs.  S. 
L.  Olmstead;  Sec, 
*Mrs.  Emma  Runions; 
Treas.,  Mrs.  Wright. 
Officers  1890:  Pres., 
Mrs.  Eva  Gray;  Sec, 
M.  Maria  Sherman;  Treas.,  Mrs.  Alice  F. 
White;   Chaplain,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lemon. 


Champlin  Post,  No.  29. — First  officers:  P. 
C,  E.  O.  Stevens;  Adjt.,  C.  L.  Shattuck; 
Q.  M.,  Alfred  S.  Richards.  Officers  1890: 
P.  C,  Hiram  Madden;  Adjt.,  S.  H.  Aldrich. 

Champlin  Relief  Corps. — Organized  1884. 
Officers  1890:  Pres.,  Emilie  Wilson;  Sec, 
Hattie  Padden;  Treas.,  Delia  Fox;  Chap- 
lain, Fidelia  Dean. 

John  A.  Logan  Post  No.  1. — Organized 
March  16,  1887.  P.  C,  Joseph  O.  Bellaire, 
Adjt.,  Vine  E.  Welch;  Q.  M.,  James  Bris- 
land.    Officers  1890;  P.  C.,  Robert  Hackett. 

Amasa  B.  Watson  Post,  No.  395. — Or- 
ganized in  October,  1888.  P.  C,  W.  H. 
Marston;  Adjt.,  W.  T.  Johnston;  Q.  M., 
James  E.  Virgil.  Officers  1890:  P.  C,  W. 
T.  Johnston;  Adjt,,  A.  N.  VanDyke;  Q. 
M.,  James  E.  Virgil. 

Amasa  B.  Watson  Relief  Corps. — Insti- 
tuted March  9,  1889.  Pres.,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Sohn;  Sec,  Mrs.  Elsie  Skelcher;  Treas., 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Smith.  Officers  1890:  Pres., 
Mrs.  Ella  Morgan;  Sec,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Virgil;  Treas.,  Mrs.  Jane  Petersen;  Chap- 
lain, Mrs.  Ruth  Pratt. 

Sons  of  Veterans,  L.  B.  Richardso?i  Camp, 
No.  14. — Officers  1890:  Capt.,  George  E. 
Cogshall;  1st  Lieut.,  Charles  O.  Williams; 
2d  Lieut.,  Lee  Barrett;  Q.  M.,  W.  L. 
Statts. 

SOCIAL,    LITERARY    AND    AID    SOCIETIES. 

The  Humane  Society. — The  Kent  County 
Humane  Society  was  incorporated  under 
the  State  law,  at  first  bearing  the  name  of 
"Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,"  which  has  since  been  shortened 
to  the  present  equally  comprehensive  one. 
Its  object,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  title, 
is  protection  from  cruelty  for  animals,  and 
this  extends  to  securing,  as  far  as  possible, 
merciful  treatment  in  food  and  water  and 
comfortable  quarters,  as  well  as  exemption 
from  physical  abuse,  overloading  and  over- 
driving, cr  any  sort  of  torture.  The  agent 
is  made  a  deputy  sheriff,  with  power  of 
arrest,  and  it  has  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  county  in  all  cases  of  cruelty  by  willful 
injury,  or  neglect,  or  sport.  Its  affairs  are 
managed  b}'  a  board  of  directors  chosen 
annually  in  November,  and  who  meet  on 
the  second  Monday  of  each  month.  Beyond 
the  fees  for  annual  memberships,  $1  each, 
and  life  memberships,  $10  each,  the  expenses 
of  the  society  are  chiefly  borne  by  private 
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contributions.  It  was  organized  November 
15,  1883.  First  officers — Pres. ,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Fluhrer;  First  Vice  Pres.,  Wm. 
Widdicomb;  Second  Vice  Pres.,  Thos 
Farmer  Jr.;  Sec,  C.  H.  Maxim;  Treas., 
Crawford  Angell.  Board  of  Directors — 
Charles  Fluhrer,  Wm.  Widdicomb,  Craw- 
ford Angell,  Thos.  Farmer  Jr.,  and  Charles 
H.  Maxim.  Agent — Wm.  E.  Cooper.  In 
the  second  year  John  T.  Elliott  took  the 
place  of  Widdicomb  (resigned)  as  First 
Vice  President,  and  thus  the  official  board 
has  been  constituted  in  the  main  for  five 
year.  Officers,  1889-90:  Pres.,  Charles 
Fluhrer;  First  Vice  Pres.,  John  Patten,  Jr. ; 
Second  Vice  Pres.,  Mrs.  Henry  Grinnell; 
Sec,  A.  C.  Torrey;  Treas.,  C.  W.,  Calkins. 
Board  of  Directors:  Charles  Fluhrer,  John 
Patten,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Henry  Grinnell,  A.  C. 
Torrey,  C.  W.  Calkins,  Miss  Helen  P.  Cut- 
ler, Mrs.  W.  T.  Lamoreaux.  Agent,  E. 
W.  Wykes.  This  has  been  the  most  prom- 
inent and  successful  society  of  the  kind  in 
the  State,  and  has  done  excellent  work. 

The  Burns  Club. — In  the  fall  of  1858  was 
formed  a  St.  Andrews  Benevolent  Society 
in  Grand  Rapids,  under  its  auspices,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1858,  a  large  number  of  the  country- 
men and  admirers  of  Robert  Burns  met  at 
Luce's  Hall  and  proceeded  to  form  a  Burns 
Club.  As  to  who  were  the  officers  at  the 
time,  the  record  seems  to  have  passed  out 
of  existence;  but  prominent  among  the 
movers  were  Hugh  Haire,  Thomas  Smith, 
Ebenezer  Anderson,  John  Muir,  John  Paui, 
Anthony  Paul,  J.  W.  Sligh,  John  Monroe, 
John  Mathison  and  A.  E.  Gordon.  The 
five  last  named  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Club.  It  wTas  decided  to  hold  a  festival, 
and  some  thirty  gentlemen  were  appointed 
upon  a  committee  of  arrangements.  When 
this  committee  met  it  was  determined  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Poet 
Burns.  The  celebration  was  held  at  the 
Rathbun  House,  January  26,  1859,  on 
which  occasion  the  rooms  wTere  filled  with 
as  jolly  a  crowd  as  ever  assembled  there. 
They  had  a  "Scotch  banquet,"  appropriate 
toasts,  speeches  and  songs,  and  closed  with 
dancing.  J.  W.  Sligh  presided,  and  John 
Mathison  was  secretary.  The  St.  Andrews 
Society  held  its  first  annual  festival  Nov. 
30,  1859,  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall  at  the  foot 
of   Monroe  street.      Thomas  Smith  was  at 


first  President  of  the  Society.  In  1871 
Dan  McNaughton  was  President.  The 
association  continued  under  the  name  of  St. 
Andrews  until  1872  to  hold  occasional  and 
some  annual  festivals.  The  Caledonia  Club 
was  organized  Jan.  18,  1872,  with  the  fol- 
lowing chiefs:  First,  John  Muir;  Second, 
D.  McNaughton;  Third,  George  Mclnnes; 
Fourth,  J.  McMaster.  Secretary,  Alexan- 
der Kerr;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Reed.  The 
St.  Andrews  Society  rested,  and  this  club 
gave  a  Burns  festival  Jan.  25,  1872,  and 
several  other  entertainments  in  the  six  fol- 
lowing years,  included  in  its  programme  a 
variety  of  Scotch  games  and  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  Caledonia  kept  up  its  organ- 
ization till  1879,  w7hen  its  officers  were: 
Chiefs,  J.  C.  McNeil,  John  Muir,  A.  T. 
Gray;  Secretary,  J.  B.  Morton;  Treasurer, 
Robert  Sproul.  January  30,  1882 — after  a 
successful  gathering  of  Scotchmen  at  a 
Burns  festival  Jan.  25 — a  reorganization  by 
members  of  the  two  previous  societies,  and 
others,  was  effected,  and  an  association 
formed  under  the  name  of  The  Burns  Club 
of  Grand  Rapids,  which  has  since  had  a 
prosperous  and  pleasurable  existence.  The 
purpose  announced  by  the  organization  was 
that  of  "promoting  the  social,  literary, 
artistic  and  historical  association  of  Scot- 
land," and  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
city — President,  Thomas  Smith;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, William  Wallace;  Secretary,  George 
W.  Gunn;  Treasurer,  Robert  Sproul.  This 
Burns  Club  has  kept  up  its  annual  festivals 
and  they  have  been  successful  and  popular 
gatherings;  enjoyable  for  their  old-fashioned, 
home-like  character.  But  there  is  imminent 
danger  that  they  may  soon  lose  their  charm 
to  the  taste  of  the  elder  ones  as  modern 
innovations  creep  in.  Thomas  Smith  was 
President  till  1888.  Officers  1890:  Pres., 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ross;  Vice  Pres.,  A.  Matheson, 
Sec,  P.  Duthie;   Treas.,  A.  S.  Paul. 

The  Peninsular  Club.  —  Organized  Oct.  26, 
1881.  Pres.,  Edwin  F.  Uhl;  Sec,  John 
S.  Lawrence;  Treas.,  Charles  D.  Olney. 
Reorganized  and  incorporated  Oct.  26, 
1883.  The  club  purchased  a  site  66  by  99 
feet  on  the  north  corner  of  Ottawa  and 
Fountain  streets  for  $13,000,  and  in  1883 
erected  thereon  a  fine  club  house  of  red 
brick  with  stone  trimmings,  finished  and 
furnished    in    excellent    style.       The  entire 
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cost  of  real  estate  and  building  was  $50,000. 
It  was  opened  with  a  grand  reception  party 
Feb.  25,  1884.  The  objects  and  work  of 
this  association  are  entirely  social  in  their 
nature.  It  has  a  membership  of  several 
hundred  persons.  Officers  1890:  Pres., 
Charles  W.  Watkins;  Sec,  John  McQue- 
wan;  Treas.,  C.  L.  Lockwood. 

Owashtanong  Boat  Club. — Organized  July 
12,  1883,  as  an  athletic  and  social  club. 
Opened  rooms  in  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
building,  the  same  year.  Pres.,  Fred  H. 
Smith;  Sec,  Charles  W.  Chauncey;  Treas., 
Asa  B.  Kennan.  In  1886  it  built  a  boat 
and  club  house  by  Reeds  Lake  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000.  In  that  year  the  regatta  of  the 
Northwestern  Amateur  Rowing  Association 
was  held  there.  January  1,  1887,  it  moved 
into  rooms  in  the  Barnhart  building,  north- 
east corner  of  Ionia  and  Louis  streets,  which 
were  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  The 
membership  of  the  club  is  largely  confined 
to  the  younger  men  who  have  paid  some 
attention  to  boating  matters,  and  give  social 
entertainments  in  their  rooms.  They  have 
the  largest  and  finest  club  rooms  in  Mich- 
igan. The  active  membership  numbers 
about  500,  with  quite  a  large  number  of 
non-resident  members  in  addition.  Officers 
1890:  Pres.,  C.  W.  Chauncey;  Vice  Pres., 
C.  W.  Black;  Sec,  J.  S.  Knox;  Treas., 
H.  W.  Nash.  The  club  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

New  England  Society. — This  society,  or- 
ganized Jan.  15,  1880,  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Vermont  Society,  which  was  organized 
June  7,  1877.  It  is  a  social  association  of 
New  Englanders  by  birth.  The  first  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  Vermont  Society  were: 
Pres.,  S.  L.  Withey;  Treas.,  L.  R.  Atwater; 
Sec,  George  W.  Thayer.  Of  the  New 
England  Society  the  first  officers  were: 
Pres.,  S.  L.  Withey;  Rec  Sec,  Crawford 
Angell;  Cor.  Sec,  James  Gallup;  Treas., 
C.  H.  Maxim.  1890:  George  W.  Thayer, 
President;   C.  H.  Dyer,  Secretary. 

Woman' s  Auxiliary. — Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  Mor- 
gan Smith;  Treas.,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Cobb;  Sec, 
Hattie  Mulhern. 

Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle, 
1888.—  Pres.,  W.  T.  Wilson;  Vice  Pres., 
Miss  Nellie  Openeer;  Sec,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Wilson;  Treas.,  Miss  Frances  Streng. 

Holla?id  Scientific  and  Literary  Society. — 


Officers    1890:     Pres.,    H.    Van    Aalderan; 
Sec,  M.  Heering;  Treas.,  C.   Dykema. 

Irish  American  Literary  Society. — Organ- 
ized Dec,  1886.  Pres.,  Maurice  Shanahan; 
Sec,  Mrs.  P.  Hickey;  Treas.,  L.  J.  Quinn. 
1888:  Pres.,  Maurice  Shanahan;  Sec,  Miss 
Anna  Dunn;  Treas.,  L.  J.  Quinn. 

Shaksperaina  Club. — Organized  April  23, 
1887.  Object:  The  study  of  Shakspeare's 
writings.  Officers  1888:  Pres.,  Mrs.  Loraine 
Immen;  V.  P.,  Miss  Frances  Peirce;  Sec, 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Rindge;  C  S.,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hol- 
comb;  Treas.,  Miss  Stanley. 

Parliamentary  Club. — President,  Fred. 
Wheeler;  Secretary,  S.  H.   Randall. 

Gt  and  Rapids  Equal  Suffrage  Association. 
— Organized  1884.  Officers  1890:  Pres.* 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Bedell;  Vice  Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Roberts;  Sec,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hosford;  Treas., 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Edgecomb. 

Hebrew  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society.  — 
Established  1871.  Officers  1890:  Pres., 
Mrs.  Joseph  Houseman;  Vice  Pres.,  Mrs. 
Abraham  Amberg;  Sec,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Davis; 
Treas.,  Mrs.  Jacob  Barth. 

Roman  Catholic  Knights  of  St.  John. — 
Grand  Rapids  Commandery,  organized 
April,  1888.  Officers  1890:  Com.,  Wm.  T. 
McGurrin;  Pres.,  James  F.  Grady;  Treas., 
P.  H.  O'Brien. 

Catholic    Mutual     Benefit    Association. — 
Branch  15.      Officers  1890:   Pres.,   Thomas 
Walsh;   Sec,   C.    G.    Pulcher;   F.  S.,   John. 
Moran;  Treas.,  L.  J.  Quinn. 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association. — 
Branch  21.  Officers  1890:  Pres.,  Thomas 
Walsh;  Sec,  M.  F.  Powers;  F.  S.,  C.  G. 
Pulcher;  Treas.,  L.  J.  Quinn. 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association. — 
Branch  48.      R.  S.,  F.  Dunnebacke. 

German  Workingmen1  s  Aid  Society  (A r bel- 
ter Unterstuetzung  Vereiii).  —  Organized 
August  T9,  1869,  and  incorporated  June  16, 
1870,  with  twenty-three  charter  members. 
Object:  The  relief  of  members  and  their 
families  in  distress.  First  officers:  Pres., 
Dr.  Frederick  Christ;  Treas.  Frank  Kuen- 
zel;  Sec,  Herman  Vielkind.  The  society, 
reorganized  Jan.  5,  1884,  have  at  present 
$4,500  in  their  treasury  and  possess  valuable 
real  estate,  including  the  brick  building 
situated   on    Jefferson  street,   and  used  for 
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society  purposes,  which  was  built  by  them 
at  a  cost  of  $9,000.  Officers  1890:  Pres., 
Joseph  Herman;  C.  S.,  Joseph  Schultz;  F. 
S.,  Edward    Petsch;   Treas.,  Peter  Brown. 

A.    U.    V.   German  Mutual  Aid  Society. 
Pres.,  Charles  Scheufler;  Vice  Pres.,  Albert 
Damsky;   C.    S.,    Anton    Elkhardt;   Treas., 
Adolph  Wurzburg. 

German  Evangelical  Society  of  St.  John's 
Church.  —  Sec,  Henry  Bohne;  Treas., 
Gottfried  Wohlgemuth. 

German  Tumverein .—Officers  1890:  Pres., 
H.  Marquardt;  Sec.,Gustave  Mann;  Treas., 
Charles  Pettersch. 

Deutsche  Kriegerverein. —  1890:  Capt. 
Henry  Urbruck;   Treas.,  Anton  Bratt. 

Grand  Rapids  Schwabenverein. — Treas., 
George  Rawson. 

Workingmeri s  Aid  Society  (German). — 
Pres.,  Charles  Scheuffier;  C.  S.,  Charles 
Bodenstein;  F.  S.,  Anton  Elger;  Treas., 
Adolph  Wurzburg. 

Holland  Mutual  Aid  Society.  —  Chartered 
June  9,1876.  1890:  Pres.,T.  Jansen;  Sec, 
John  Van  Osenbruggen;  Treas.,  John  M. 
Metz. 

Dania  Aid  Society. — Organized  June  14, 
1878.  Present  officers:  Pres.,  L.  Graver- 
sen;  V.  P.,  C.  Rasmussen;  C.  S.,  Hans 
C.  Sverad;  F.  S.,  Christian  Neilson;  Treas., 
H.  H.  Fitting. 

Polish  National  Aid  Society. — Organized 
1889.  Pres.,  Bernard  Centilli;  C.  S.,  Max 
Prelewicz;  F.  S.,  R.  Kuchcinsky;  Treas., 
Leon  Centilli. 

St.  Adelbert  Society  (Polish  Catholic)-  - 
Organized  1872.  Officers  1890:  Pres.,Thos. 
Kolozynski;  R.  S.,  Josef  Narot;  F.  S.,  John 
Miszka;   Treas.,  Stanley  Pietrowicz. 

St.  Hyacinth  Society  (Polish  Catholic). — 
1888:  Pres.,  M.  Kowatski;  V.P.,  J.  Libek; 
Treas.,  John  Stoma;  F.  S.,  A.  Lassa;  R.  S., 
A.  Centilli. 

St.  Joseph  Society. — Officers  1890:  Pres., 
Joseph  Brogger;  C.  S.,  Charles  J.  Eichels- 
doerfer;  F.  S.,  Anton  Padt;  Treas.,  Anton 
Theisen. 

Swedish  Nor  den  Society. — A  mutual  aid 
society  which  was  first  organized  Nov.  26, 
1871,  under  the  name  of  the  Scandinavian 
Society,  with  the  following  officers:     Pres., 


B.  P.  Bronkan; 
John  P.  Nelson; 
ganized    under 
1877.      Present 
Comstedt;    V.  P. 
Johnson;    F.  S. 
Johnson.      The 
Swedish  langua 
bers. 


V.  P.,  G.  Gunnison, Treas., 
Sec,  Oscar  Caers.  Reor- 
its  present  name  Sept  1, 
officers:  Pres.,  Andre  W. 
.,  J.  P.  Nelson;  R.  S.,  S.  A. 
G.  Hemple;  Treas.,  Julius 
society  has  a  library  in  the 
ge  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 


Soldiers  and  Sailors  Association  of  Western 
Michigan. — Organized  April  8,  1886,  with 
117  members.  Pres.  Wm.  P.  Innes;,;  V.  P., 
George  N.  Davis;  Sec,  H.  D.  C.  Van 
Asmus;  Treas.,  Loomis  K.  Bishop.  1888: 
Same  officers. 

SPORTING    SOCIETIES. 

Grand  Rapids  Base  Ball  Association,  of 
Michigan  State  League.  —  Pres.,  W.  S. 
Earle;  Sec,  C.  A.  Scharch;  Manager,  Ed. 
J.  Eagan. 

Grand  Rapids  Lacrosse  Club. — Pres.,  H. 
J.  Holland;  Vice  Pres.,  George  Fitzsim- 
mons;  Sec,  L.  S.  Godfrey;  F.  S.,  Thos. 
Finn;  Treas.,  W.  C.  Smith. 

Traverse  Point  Association. — Pres.,  Oscar 
Conklin. 

Michigan  Sportsmen' s  Association. — Or- 
ganized 1875.  Headquarters  at  Grand 
Rapids.  1890:  Pres.,  E.  S.  Holmes,  Grand 
Rapids;  Treas.,  David  W.  Davey,  Grand 
Rapids;   Sec,  A.  L.   Lakey,  Kalamazoo. 

Kent  County  Sportsmen' s  Club. — Organ- 
ized 1875.  Present  officers:  Pres.,  E.  S. 
Holmes;  V.  P.,  G.  A.  Gould;  Sec,  A.  B. 
Richmond;  Treas.,  T.  StewTart  White. 

G.  R.  Bicycle  Club.  —  Organized  July  9,' 
1880.  Pres.',  Dr.  J.  C.  Parker;  V.  P.,  W. 
F.  Chandler;  Capt.,  C.  F.  Rood;  Sec.  and 
Treas.,  H.  G.  Allen.  1890:  Pres.,  C.  W. 
Jones;  Capt.,  R.  B.  Hain;  Sec,  H.  L. 
Bogue;   Treas.,  E.  R.  Jackson. 

G.  R.  Cricket  Club.— iSgo:  Pres.,  Peter 
Doran;  Sec,  S.  W.  Smith;  Capt.,  David 
Forbes. 

G.    R.    Pottawattamie    Club. — Organized 

1886.  1890:  Pres.,  E.  S.  Holmes,  Sec, 
Mark  Norris;   Treas.,  Charles  Kusterer. 

G.  R.  Fencing  Club.  —  Organized  May   1, 

1887.  1888:  Pres.,  F.  J.  Adams;  V.  P., 
Fred  Matter;  Sec,  P.  C.  Cobb;  Treas., 
George  B.  Caulfield. 
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G.  R.  Athletic  Club. — Organized  1885. 
1890:  Pres.,  James  Tooher;  Sec,  Henry 
De  Witt;  Treas.,  Michael  Murphy. 

Valley  City  Athletic  Club.— 1888:  Pres., 
Frederick  A.  Tusch;  Sec,  A.  W.  Seymour; 
Treas.,  H.  C.  Kendrick. 


Swedish  Rifle  Club.— 1888:  Pres.,  Ulof 
Lindstrom;  Sec,  Alfred  Vickstrom;  Treas., 
Gust.  Ifverson. 

West  Grand  Rapids  Gun  Club. — Organized 
March,  1888.  Pres.,  J.  T.  Strahan;  V.  P., 
Frank  Shattuck;  Treas.,  R.  C,  Wharton. 
Present  officers:  Pres.,  Robert  F.  Logie; 
Sec,  E.  J.  Crossman;  Treas.,  S.  S.  Palmer. 

BUILDING,   LEASING   AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Builders'  and  Traders'  Exchange. — Pres., 
H.  E.  Doren;  Sec,  John  Sullivan;  Treas., 
Warren  C.  Weatherly. 

Grand  Rapids  Building  and  Leasing  Com- 
pany.— Pres.,  James  D.  Robinson;  Treas., 
Wm.  Dunham;  Sec,  George  E.  Dowling. 
Same  gentlemen  constitute  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Grand  Rapids  Loan,  Building  and  Home- 
stead Association. — Organized  June  1,  1886. 
Officers  then  elected  and  still  unchanged: 
Pres.,  Joseph  Houseman;  Vice  Pres.,  Sid- 
ney J.  Osgood;  Sec,  A.  E.  Yerex;  Treas., 
Edwin  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Grand  Rapids  Mutual  Building  and  Loan 
Association. — Pres. Wm. Widdicomb;  V.  P., 
Crawford  Angell;  Sec,  E.  D.  Horton; 
Treas., 'Thomas  M.  Peck. 

Holland  Building  and  Loan  Association. — 
Pres.,  H.  M.  Buhrmann;  V.  P.,  J.  Snitseler; 
Sec,  I.  A.  R.  Van  Dugteren;  Treas.,  M.  B. 
Kimm. 

Valley  City  Building  and  Loan  Association. 
— Pres.,  E.  A.  Burlingame;  V.  P.,  Thomas 
Hill;  Sec.  and  Atty.,  Maurice  M.  House- 
man; Treas.,  Hugo  Schneider. 

West  Side  Building  and  Loan  Association. 
— Pres.,  Wm.  Dunham;  V.  P.,  Louis  Mar- 
tin; Sec.  and  Atty.,  E.G.D.Holden;  Treas., 
J.  T.  Strahan. 

MISCELLANEOUS    BUSINESS   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Grand  Rapids  Freight  Bureau. — Pres., 
George  W.  Gay;  Vice  Pres.,  James  G. 
MacBride;  Sec,  Charles  R.  Sligh;  Treas., 
R.  W.  Merrill. 


Lyon  Furniture  Exchange  and  Credit  Bu- 
reau.— Manager,  H.  D.  C.  Van  Asmus. 

Jobbers'  Association  of  Grand  Rapids. — 
Pres.,  L.  J.  Rindge;  Vice- Pres.,  O.  A.  Ball; 
Sec,  H.  D.  C.  Van  Asmus;  Treas.,  Wm. 
Judson. 

Mutual  Home  and  Savings  Association. — 
Pres.,  James  M.  Barnett;  Vice-Pres.,  E. 
H.  Foote;  Sec,  W.  C.  Sheppard. 

Michigan  Business  Men's  Association. — 
Organized  1886.  Pres.,  C.  L.  Whitney, 
Muskegon;  Sec,  E.  A.  Stowe,  Grand  Rap- 
ids; Treas.,  H.  W.  Parker,  Owosso. 

Retail  Grocers'  Association  —  Organized 
1885.  Pres.,  James  A.  Coye;  Sec,  E.  A. 
Stowe. 

Michigan  Dairymen' s  Association. — Organ- 
ized .  1885.  Pres.,  G.  B.  Horton,  Fruit 
Ridge;  Sec.  and  Treas.,  E.  A.  Stowe,  Grand 
Rapids. 

LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among  the  early  societies  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids was  a  lodge  of  the  order  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Mutual  Protection  —  the  first  "  labor 
union"  established  in  the  place,  organized 
about  1849,  and  maintaining  an  association 
some  ten  years.  It  had  a  membership  of 
upward  of  one  hundred  mechanics,  employ- 
ers and  employes  alike,  having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  their  mutual  interests. 
Among  those  whose  names  are  recalled  in 
memory,  the  records  being  lost  or  destroyed, 
as  officially  connected  with  it,  were  Robert 
Hilton,  Albert  Baxter,  Kendall  Woodward, 
David  Burnett,  Wilder  D.  Foster,  Orlando 
K.  Pearsall,  Henry  R.  Naysmith,  J.  M. 
Stanly  and  Benjamin  Luce.  The  Society 
dissolved  amicably  about  1859,  and  divided 
its  assets  among  the  members.  It  held  its 
sessions  in  Faneuil  Hall  for  some  years, 
and  afterward  in  a  brick  block  a  little  north 
of  Erie  on  Canal  street. 

ANCIENT  ORDER  UNITED  WORKINGMEN. 

Grand  Rapids  Lodge,  No.  8.  — Officers  1 890 : 
M.  W.,  Fred  T.  Ryder;  R.,  C.  H.  Win- 
chester; F.  S.,  H.  A.,  Formby;  Treas.,  H. 
A.  Cooper. 

Franklin  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.  —  Officers 
1890:  M.  W.,  John  H.  Payne;  Sec,  J.  S. 
Livingston;  Foreman,  O.  A.  Patterson; 
Overseer,  W.  K.  Schures. 
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Select  Knights,A.O.U.  W.—  Officers  1890: 
P.  C.,V.  J.  Pickett;  C,  S.  J.  Pickett;  V.  C, 
C.    H.  Ryder;  L.    C,  R.    H.    Spencer;   R., 

C.  H.  Winchester;  R.  T.,  R.  D.  Teele;  S. 
W.,  J.W.Walker;  J.  W.,Uri  Wood;  Guard, 
T.  II.  Brinton. 

Valley  City  Lodge, No.  116. — Officers  1890: 
M.  W.,  H.  Acker;  R.,  F.  Fulhaber;  F.  S., 
A.  F.Worm;  Treas.,  F.  C.  Hammerschmidt: 

Washington  Lodge,  No.  141. — M.  W.,  L. 

D.  Mosher;  R.,  E.  L.  Kellogg;  F.,  Henry 
Kohlhepp;  Receiver,  Joseph  Blanford. 

Central  Labor  Union. — Pres.,  Charles  A. 
Hauser;  Vice  Pres.,  George  Dean;  R.  S., 
M.  C.  Duffey;  F.  S.,  D.W.  Graham;  Treas., 
Homer  Cramer. 

Wood  Carvers'  Union.  — Pres. ,  J  ohn  Dillen ; 
Vice  Pres.,  George  Dean;  C.  S.,  George  M. 
Peeps;  F.  S.,  J.  Burnett;  Treas.,  John 
Myers. 

Salesmen's  Union. — Pres.,  H.  Kohlhepp; 
Vice  Pres.,  T.  J.  Host;  C.  S.,  James  Weeks; 
F.  S.,  H.  J.  Klevorn;  Treas.,  C.  S.  Bullen. 

Brewers'  Workingmen' s  Union. — Pres., 
Fred  Schmidt;  Vice  Pres.,  August  Peters; 
R.  S.,  Chris.  Dietsch;  F.  S.,  Fred  Schoen- 
hut;  Treas.,  Fred  Frey. 

Furniture  Workers'  Protective  Association. 
—Pres.,  W.  W.  Hall;  Vice  Pres.,  Peter 
Ripstra;  F.  S.,  James  Hungerford;  Treas., 
Samuel  Burrows. 

Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  Union. — Pres., 
Charles  Wilsey;  Vice  Pres.,  John  Keefe; 
R.  S.,  James  Laraway;  C.  S.,  Charles  A. 
Hauser;  F.  S.,  Thomas  Kelley;  Treas., 
Hubert  Hauser. 

Carpenters'  Union,  No.  65. — Pres.,  J.  H. 
Payne;  Vice  Pres.,  T.  F.  Hall;  R.  S.,  A.  L. 
Christie;  F.  S.,  B.  L.  Prober;  Treas.,  D. 
Graham. 


Typographical  Union, No.  39. — Pres.,  John 
D.  Flanigan;  Vice  Pres.,  R.  W.  Hulbert; 
F.  S.,  John  B.  Greenway;  C.  and  R.  S., 
Louis  Guenther;  Treas.,  George  S.  Toot. 

German  Furniture  Workers'  Union,  No.  11. 
— Pres.,  Charles  Voltz;  Vice  Pres.,  John 
Gaessler;  R.  S.,  John  Mayer;  C.  S.,  August 
Lambert;   F.  S.,  Louis  Steckroth. 

Tailors'    Union,   No.   29. — Pres.,    George 

A.  Smith;    Vice   Pres.,  A.  Zimmers;    Sec, 
George  Meyer;    Treas.,  John  Turner. 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Union,  No.  119. 
— Pres.,  Charles  B.  Chappell;  Vice  Pres., 
S.  R.  Higgins;  F.  S.,  Oliver  Allen;   R.  S., 

B.  V.  Wier;  Treas.,  D.  L.  Walker. 

Cigar  Makers'  Union.  —  Pres. ,  George 
Martin;  C.  and  R.  S.,  M.  C.  Duffey;  F.  S., 
Wm.  Jager;  Treas.,  Edward  C.  Burrell. 

Barbers'  Union,  No.  8. — Pres.,  F.  J.  Ing- 
alls;  Vice-Pres.,  H.  Field;  C.  S.,  H.  C. 
Cramer;  F.  S.,  W.  Stilson;  Treas.,  F. 
Ingalls. 

Coopers  Union  No.  10. — Pres.,  DeWitt 
Smith;  Vice-Pres.,  John  Scharfenberg;  R. 
S.,  N.  B.  Crisher;  F.  S.,  J.  C.  Nugent; 
Treas.,  A.  A.  Price. 

Wood  Turners  Brotherhood  No.  1 .  — Pres. , 
I.  J.  Bates;  Vice-Pres.,  John  Laramy;  R. 
and  C.  S.,  W.  P.  Leffingwell;  F.  S.,  George 
L.  Laramy;  Treas.,  Burt  Lake. 

Musicians  Union. — Pres.,  Frank  Braun; 
Vice-Pres.,  C.  E.  Fink;  R.  and  C.  S., 
Charles  A.  Hauser;  F.  S.,  D.  E.  Smith; 
Treas.,  Louis  Martin;  Board  of  Directors: 
Frank  Braun,  C.  A.  Hauser,  Wilbur  Force, 
Orris  Bonney,  Fred  Heald. 

Journeyman  Bakers  Union  No.  27. — Pres., 
Alex.  Maxwell;  Vice-Pres.,  Jake  Hahn;  R. 
S.,  J.  M.  Higgins;  F.  S.,  David  Hunter; 
Treas.,  Charles  Jandorf. 


CHAPTER     LVIII, 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  PROGRESS. 


Improvement  is  the  order  of  the  day,  if 
the  modern  is  better  than  the  old,  and  if 
our  civilization,  with  its  numberless  appli- 
ances, be  really  an  improvement  upon  the 
primitive  and  savage  state.  One  who  now 
walks  abroad  in  this  city  can  scarcely  realize 
that  sixty  years  ago  it  and  all  the  region 
hereabout  was  a  wilderness  unbroken. 
Except  in  the  clusters  of  Indian  wigwams 
and  huts,  and  in  their  few  rude  implements, 
tools  and  dress,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  presence  here  of  the  hand  of  man. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  men  of  sixty  years 
have  been  made  all  the  changes  from  that 
condition  to  the  present  that  are  shown  in 
the  panorama  which  now  fills  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  Three  or  four  hundred  pages  of 
this  book  are  dotted  with  details  of  improve- 
ments, in  the  descriptions  of  those  changes, 
and  of  the  works  of  utility  and  of  enterprise 
that  are  seen  on  every  hand.  But  the 
gathering,  one  by  one,  of  these  little  threads 
and  hints  scarcely  gives  the  reader  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  immensity  of  the 
improvements,  public,  quasi-public  and 
private,  taken  as  a  whole. 

A    RETROSPECTIVE    VIEW. 

Go  back  in  imagination  to  June,  1833. 
Take  a  position  on  the  roof  of  the  Ledyard 
Block  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Ottawa 
streets.  Imagine  that  you  stand  on  Pros- 
pect Hill,  the  highest  part  of  which  was 
near  that  spot.  Look  to  the  north.  The 
hill  slopes  off  gradually  to  near  Crescent 
avenue,  and  there  at  its  extremity  is  a  nar- 
row and  shallow  ravine,  and  a  little  brook. 
Beyond  is  a  nearly  level  stretch,  comprising 
the  territory  between  the  river  and  Ottawa 
street,  and  extending  upward  of  a  mile 
northward.  It  is  a  narrow  strip,  varying 
from  about  twenty-five  rods  in  width  just 
above  Bridge  street,  to  about  fifteen  rods 
wide  a  little  south  of  Coldbrook.  It  is  dot- 
ted with  maple,  elm  and  oak  woods,  but  for 
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a  considerable  portion  of  the  way  is  a  miry 
and  almost  impassable  black  ash  and  tama- 
rack swamp. 

Turn  your  gaze  eastward.  Prospect  Hill 
slopes  in  that  direction  gently  down  to  a 
ravine,  a  large  frog  pond  and  a  swamp, 
which  were  a  little  west  of  the  Division 
street  line.  Beyond,  and  stretching  from 
Coldbrook  southward  to  the  present  line  of 
Fulton  street  and  farther,  is  a  precipitous 
sand-hill  bluff,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  160 
feet  above  the  river  level,  cutting  off  the 
further  view  in  that  direction.  This  hill  is 
fringed  with  a  thin  growth  of  oak  trees, 
most  of  them  not  very  large. 

Now  turn  to  the  south.  Almost  at  your 
feet  is  the  precipitous  descent  of  the  south- 
ern point  of  Prospect  Hill,  its  base  resting 
at  the  Indian  trail  (where  Monroe  street 
now  is).  Beyond  is  a  gentle  incline  to 
a  ravine  that  crosses  Division  street, 
passing  near  the  present  Union  Depot 
grounds,  westward  to  the  river.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  ravine  is  a  brook.  In  the 
distance,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  view  is  that  apparently  of  a  nearly  level, 
though  slightly  broken  and  irregular,  forest 
landscape,  some  of  it  bearing  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber.  In  it,  if  you  were  to  wander 
along  the  Division  street  line,  you  would 
find  marshy  ground,  at  some  points  very 
miry;  innumerable  springs,  and  a  number 
of  rivulets.  Westward  of  that  line  are  alter- 
nating gravel  and  clay  hillocks,  gorges, 
dells,  swamps  and  quagmires;  and  as  you 
approach  the  river,  one  of  the  finest  of 
"God's  first  temples." 

Look  again — westward.  On  that  side 
.  -first  is  the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill  from 
your  feet  to  where  now  stands  the  National 
City  Bank  at  its  base,  and  thence  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  river's  edge,  which  is  some 
sixty  feet  or  more  lower  than  where  you 
stand.  Within  sight  the  only  evidences  of 
the  presence  of  man  are  the  Campau  trad- 
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ing  post  with  its  block  houses  a  little  to  your 
right,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river;  the 
mission  buildings,  across  the  rapids  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  farther  side,  and 
slightly  to  your  left  on  the  west  side  the 
Indian  village.  In  midstream  are  three 
beautiful  islands.  West  of  the  river,  the 
landscape  view  is  that  of  a  nearly  level, 
wrooded  plain,  about  a  mile  wide,  of  which 
a  strip  next  the  river  is  under  rude  Indian 
cultivation;  and  in  the  distance  a  long  range 
of  bluffs,  considerably  timbered,  shutting 
from  vision  the  outlying  country  in  that 
direction.  But  in  that  part  of  the  picture, 
were  they  not  hidden  by  the  trees,  you 
would  see  a  line  of  swamps  and  lakelets  in 
the  rear  ground  and  toward  the  hill.  The 
view  is  a  fine  one  in  every  direction,  with 
beautiful  verdure  and  enough  of  variety  to 
please  the  eye  of  the  most  fastidious  artist. 

TRANSITION. 

Remove  the  veil  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  again  open  your  eyes. 
Look  upon  the  changed  face  of  nature.  Be- 
hold the  straightened  or  waving  lines,  and  the 
artistic  mould  of  the  shallow  but  symmet- 
rical basin  whose  rim  in  the  distance  encir- 
cles you.  The  hill  of  solid  clay  has  gone 
from  beneath  your  feet.  The  little  streams 
have  disappeared.  The  springs  are  not  in 
sight.  The  seams  and  the  holes  have  been 
filled.  The  inequalities  of  surface  have  been 
shaven  away,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the 
hand  of  the  polisher  had  finished  the  trans- 
formation. Streets,  fine  blocks  and  resi- 
dences, factories,  public  buildings,  and 
modern  appliances  are  all  about. 

BEGINNING    OF    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  first  notable  improvement  here,  and 
that  which  is  the  most  general,  was  begun 
by  Louis  Campau,  when  he  set  the  stitches 
in  his  village  plat,  from  which  has  been 
knitted  and  extended  the  network  of  streets 
that  covers  nine  square  miles  of  territory. 
These  of  themselves  are  illustrative  of  the 
growth  of  the  web  of  progress.  In  no  par- 
ticular is  the  march  of  improvement  better 
shown,  than  in  the  great  change  from  the  , 
winding  ways  of  the  Indian  trails  and  of  the 
first  wagon  roads,  and  from  the  deep  gullies, 
muddy  holes  and  sharp  hills  in  and  about 
which  they  traversed,  to  the  level  or  gently 
inclined  grades  now  furnishing  in  every  part 
of  the  town  avenues  of  easy  locomotion. 


EAST    SIDE    WATER    POWER. 

The  second  step  in  important  improve- 
ments was  that  taken  by  Lyon  &  Sargeant 
and  their  associates — the  initial  movement 
in  the  development  of  the  water  power  here. 
These  gentlemen,  when  they  undertook  the 
construction  of  that  mill  race  on  the  east 
side  of  the  rapids,  had  great  foresight,  and 
anticipated  a  profitable  outcome.  But  they 
really  builded  wiser  than  they  knew,  in  the 
foundation  which  they  laid  for  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  Grand  Rapids.  This 
work  was  started  in  1835,  and  in  its  progress 
marred  more  fortunes  than  it  made  during 
the  succeeding  fifteen  years,  and  until  its 
full  development.  Yet  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  energetic  and  hard  wrorking  men 
began  there  the  struggle  which  led  to  suc- 
cess and  prominence.  A  companion  piece 
to  this  is  the  west- side  canal  and  water 
power  improvement  made  thirty  years  later. 
In  connection  with  these  is  the  dam  across 
Grand  River,  first  built  in  1849  some  dis- 
tance above  where  the  present  dam  stands, 
and  rebuilt  where  it  now  is  in  1866.  The 
immense  water  power,  utilized  by  use  of 
these  canals,  which  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  2,400  horse-power,  turns  a  great 
many  industrial  wheels,  gives  employment 
to  hundreds  of  men  and  support  to  hundreds 
of  families,  and  contributes  doubtless  more 
largely  than  any  other  single  factor  to  the 
value  of  our  manufacturing  interests. 

WEST    SIDE    WATER    POWER. 

In  1865  and  1866  Wm.  T.  Powers  secured 
by  purchase  the  river  front  on  the  west  side 
of  Grand  River  from  a  point  below  the 
G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.  bridge  in  the  Eighth  ward, 
to  a  point  just  above  Seventh  street  in  the 
Sixth  ward,  and  during  the  years  1866  and 
1867  he  constructed  the  West  Side  Water 
Powrer  Canal  and  guard  gates.  This  canal 
is  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  cost,  including  the  lands  through  which 
it  runs,  upward  of  $90,000.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  across  the  river  at  the 
head  of  the  canal,  Mr.  PowTers  and  the  East 
Side  Water  Power  Company  joined,  -he 
constructing  that  portion  west  of  the  center 
chute,  and  the  east  side  company  the  east- 
ern part.  The  chute  was  constructed  at  the 
joint  expense  of  these  parties,  and  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  to  perpetuate  and 
maintain  it.  The  work  of  constructing  the 
guard  gates  and  dam  belonging  to  the  west 
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side  canal  was  done  under  the  supervision 
of  Silas  Pelton,  and  the  earth-work  was 
under  the  supervision  of  W.  W.  France. 
The  first  factory  on  this  canal  was  built  by 
Powers  &  Ball,  a  planing  mill  and  sash  and 
door  factory.  The  present  owners  and 
users  of  the  water  power  are,  besides  Mr. 
Powers,  who  has  several  factories:  The 
Powers  &  Walker  Casket  Company,  Voigt 
Milling  Company,  C.  G.  A.  Voigt  &  Co., 
Perkins  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids 
Brush  Company,  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Water  Power  Com- 
pany was  organized  February  2,  1864 — 
President,  G.  M.  Huntly;  Secretary,  James 
M.  Barnett;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Berkey.  The 
chief  work  of  this  company  has  been  that  of 
keeping  in  repair  and  serviceable  condition 
the  east  side  canal  with  its  water  power 
privileges,  and  its  members  have  been  the 
owners  of  water  rights  there. 

CHANGES    AT    PEARL    STREET. 

Prominent  among  what  may  be  classed 
as  the  general  improvements  of  the  city,  is 
one  which  would  be  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
stranger  who  is  unacquainted  with  its  early 
history,  though  its  locality  is  now  almost  in 
the  very  center  of  heavy  business.  This 
was  the  filling  up  of  the  east  channel  of  the 
river,  and  making  business  property  of  that 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  It  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  main  steamboat  channel, 
which  came  up  to  the  foot  of  Canal  street  at 
Pearl  street.  The  encroachment  upon  that 
channel  began  soon  after  the  building  of  the 
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PEARL   STREET    BRIDGE    AND    HEAD    OK    ISLAND    NO.    I. 
VIEW    TAKEN    IN    1 866. 

Pearl  street  bridge;  but  its  complete  extin- 
guishment was  not  accomplished  until  about 
the  time  of  the  straightening  and  extension 


of  Monroe  street  to  its  foot,  or  later,  when 
the  Island  Addition  Company  platted  Island 
No.  i,  and  the  accretions  by  the  filling  of 
the  adjacent  channel  were  laid  into  lots  for 
business  property,  now  a  portion  of  the 
most  valuable  real  estate  in  the  city,  includ- 
nearly  all  south  of  Lyon  and  west  of  Canal 
street  as  far  down  as  Fulton  street,  except 
that  which  fronts  on  Waterloo  street. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  was  completed  a 
street  change  for  which  several  years  of 
effort  had  been  spent.  It  was  the  extension 
of  the  southerly  line  of  Monroe  street  down 
to  a  point  even  with  the  west  line  of  Canal 
street.  It  originally  came  down  only  to  a 
point  six  or  eight  feet  east  of  where  the  east 
line  of  Canal  street,  if  extended,  would 
strike  it,  and  there  angled  and  ran  due  north 
to  Pearl  street,  the  corner  at  the  foot  being 
about  eighty  feet  west  of  the  National  City 
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Bank.  Thus  was  formed  the  breathing 
space  at  the  foot  of  Monroe  street  now 
called  Campau  Place. 

A  great  general  public  improvement 
already  hinted  at  is  the  sinking  out  of  sight 
of  nearly  all  the  springs  and  rivulets  and 
the  disposal  of  the  water  therefrom  by  the 
means  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  sewer- 
age which  extends  throughout  the  munic- 
pality. 

In  the  catalogue  of  public  and  quasi- 
public  improvements  may  also  be  placed 
the  Government  Building,  the  City  Hall,  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  the  engine  houses,  the 
churches,  the  school  houses,  tne  U:  B.  A. 
Home  and  several  other  benevolent  insti- 
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tutions,  all  of  which  are  in  sight  of  even  the 
casual  observer,  though  not  easily  grouped 
as  a  whole  without  considerable  travel.  In 
all  they  comprise  nearly  one  hundred  hand- 
some edifices,  and  to  them  may  be  added 
the  county  Court  House,  the  St.  Mark's 
Hospital,  and  other  buildings  now  (1890) 
under  process  of  construction. 

Improvements  of  a  private  and  business 
character  are  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Tasty 
dwellings  have  multiplied  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  beautiful  and  stately  residences 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  Fine  brick 
business  blocks  and  mercantile  houses,  from 
two  to  seven  stories  high,  line  the  centrally 
prominent  streets.  Large  factories  and 
mills  are  all  about.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  these  improvements,  which  in 
turn  are  destined  to  yield  millions  on  mil- 
lions, to  the  general  sustenance  and  increase 
of  wealth. 

To  this  estate  has  the  city  grown  from 
the  conditions  existing  when  the  first  Yankee 
settler  swung  his  ax  here.  Of  its  material 
interests  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  their 
growth  has  been  healthy  and  strong,  and 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  rapid. 
The  contrast  of  its  present  beautiful  build- 
ings with  the  humble  rough-board  pioneer 
dwellings  is  but  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
advance  in  less  than  sixty  years  of  our  beau- 
tiful valley  from   its  primitive  state,  as  the 


home  of  the  untutored  Indian.  Fifty  years 
ago  railroad  lines  w7ere  infantile,  few  and 
short.  The  steam  giant  was  in  its  child- 
hood. The  street  railway  wras  undreamed 
of.  The  telegraph  was  unknown.  The  lights 
by  night  were  chiefly  those  of  sperm  oil  and 
the  tallow  candle.  The  man  wrho  should 
have  imagined  the  telegraph,  the  electric 
light,  and  the  telephone,  had  he  given  utter- 
ance to  his  thought,  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  visionary  lunatic.  Looking  at 
these  now  common  and  indispensable  con- 
veniences, looking  at  the  palatial  blocks  and 
business  houses  and  banks  and  the  buzz  of 
enterprises  commanding  and  using  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  looking  at  our  splendid 
schools  and  churches,  and  then  looking  at 
the  time  only  fifty  years  back  in  the  lives  of 
many  who  are  still  among  us,  at  the  pioneer 
huts  and  cabins,  at  the  primitive  and 
economical  ways  and  habits,  the  toil  and 
struggle  of  those  days  —  on  this  picture  and 
then  on  that  — how  like  a  miracle  seems  the 
great  change,  the  wonderful  growth!  And 
yet  it  is  one  that  can  only  be  half  appre- 
ciated by  such  an  exercise  of  the  eye  and 
the  mind;  only  those  who  have  lived  it,  and 
been  a  part  of  it,  can  fully  realize  all  the 
lights  and  shadows  and  processes  in  the 
progress  from  what  this  valley  and  city  were 
to  what  the)7  now  are.  What  shall  be  the 
story  of  the  next  half  century? 


CHAPTER      LIX. 


TRADE,   COMMERCE,   BUSINESS  AGENCIES  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


4 'Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,"  some 
one  has  wisely  said,  and  the  remark  may 
well  apply  to  the  commercial  and  financial 
development  of  Grand  Rapids.  They  have 
grown  from  the  six-penny  traffic  of  the 
founders  or  pioneers.  Exact  data  or  even 
approximately  correct  generalizations  can- 
not be  expected  from  the  chronicler  of  events 
on  this  tract  of  nine  square  miles,  in  the 
absence  of  annual  reports  and  reviews  and 
tables,  setting  forth  the  volume  of  business 
and  trade  in  their  various  branches,  and 
showing  the  rate  of  growth  or  increase  year 
by  year.  Only  desultory  or  disjointed  points 
can  be  given. 

REAL    ESTATE. 

As  property  in  civilized  life  begins  in  the 
land  and  the  home,  transfers  in  real  estate 
and  changes  in  its  values  or  prices  naturally 
come  foremost  in  an  examination  of  the 
course  of  trade.  The  original  or  Govern- 
ment price  of  lands  in  all  this  region  of 
country,  as  all  know  or  should  know,  was 
•$1.25  per  acre.  Nearly  the  entire  city  of 
Grand  Rapids  was  purchased  by  the  pio- 
neers at  that  rate,  though  in  some  instances 
hereabout  at  an  early  day  lands  were  pro- 
cured by  the  use  of  land  warrants  or  "scrip" 
that  had  been  issued  by  the  Government  as 
war  bounties,  and  purchased  at  a  consider- 
able discount  of  the  original  holders.  Suffi- 
cient for  the  starting  point  here  is  the  Gov- 
ernment price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  at  which 
most  of  the  property  was  "located." 

The  first  sale  of  village  lots  in  Grand 
Rapids  was  that  of  Louis  Campau  to  Joel 
Guild,  of  lots  one  and  two,  section  eight, 
Campau  Plat;  being  that  on  which  the 
National  City  Bank  now  stands  and  the  one 
adjoining  it  on  the  south,  for  $25  each. 
This  was  in  June,  1833.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1835  they  were  sold  to  Junius  Hatch,  as 
the  agent  of  a  syndicate  of  land  speculators, 
for  $560.      The  portion  covered  by  the  bank 


building  was  purchased  for  $13,000  in  1869. 
Concerning  the  present  value  of  those  pieces 
of  property  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  specu- 
late. One  may  easier  learn  it  by  applying 
to  the  owners  for  purchase,  or  by  consulting 
the  figures  upon  the  assessment  rolls  and 
adding  liberally  thereto.  The  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  plats  of  the  village  did  not 
grow  enormously  rich  out  of  their  sales. 
Almost  fabulous  prices  prevailed  during  the 
speculative  fever  of  1836,  but  in  many  cases 
both  sellers  and  buyers  were  engaged  in 
other  speculations  which  landed  them  all 
about  on  the  common  level  when  the  revul 
sion  came  in  1837.  A  few  of  the  real  estate 
transactions  of  the  early  days  are  briefly 
mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  a  vacant  lot  on  the 
east  side  of  Canal  street  midway  between 
Lyon  street  and  Crescent  avenue,  twenty- 
five  feet  front,  sold  for  $200,  and  a  few  months 
later  was  resold  for  $275.  About  like  that 
was  the  course  of  unimproved  property  along 
Canal  street  at  that  time.  In  1854  the 
property  then  known  as  the  "Rathbone 
Wedge"  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Monroe 
and  Ottawa  streets,  with  a  stone  block 
thereon,  was  sold  for  $4,000.  In  1856  it 
sold  for  $11,000,  and  in  1857  for  $17,600. 
A  little  earlier  the  corner  property  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Monroe  street,  the  place 
where  Luce's  block  stands,  was  sold  for 
$4,000.  After  fire  had  stripped  the  build- 
ings from  the  "Rathbone  Wedge"  property, 
it  sold,  in  1859,  for  $9,000.  In  the  fall  of 
1859  forty  feet  front  on  Monroe  street  where 
the  Gunn  hardware  store  now  stands  sold 
for  $7,000;  and  a  lot  of  twenty-one  feet 
front  near  the  same  place  was  sold  for  $4, 500. 
In  May,  1856,  a  lot  thirty  feet  front  by  one 
hundred  deep,  on  Pearl  street,  next  east  of 
the  Lovett  property,  was  sold  for  $5,000, 
with  wooden  building  thereon.  In  May, 
1859,  the  property,  eighty  feet  front,  at 
the    corner   south   of    Bridge    and    west    of 
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Canal  street,  sold  for  $10,000.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  the  lot,  with  residence,  at 
the  west  corner  of  Fulton  and  Ransom 
streets,  sold  for  $8,000. 

Among  the  more  valuable  properties  of 
the  city,  now  that  they  are  improved  by  the 
digging  away  of  Prospect  Hill,  are  the  par- 
cels befween  Kent  and  Ionia  streets  from 
Monroe  street  two  or  three  blocks  north- 
ward, where  stand  the  Ledyard  Block,  the 
Houseman  Block,  City  Hall  and  other  fine 
buildings. 

The  bare  ground  fronting  the  west  side 
of  Ottawa  street  betwreen  Pearl  and  Lyon 
is  estimated  by  some  judges  of  real  estate 
values  to  be  worth  at  least  $60,000.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  would  scarcely  have  sold  for 
a  sixth  part  of  that  sum.  It  is  the  site  of 
the  old  Daniel  Ball  and  A.  D.  Rathbone 
homesteads. 

In  1863  the  Eagle  Hotel  property  was 
sold  for  $4,000,  in  1867  for  $8,500,  in  1872, 
with  some  betterments,  for  $20,000.  The 
old  Gilbert,  or  Bostwick  place,  as  it  was 
once  called,  on  the  south  side  of  Cherry 
street  east  of  Madison  avenue,  now  known 
as  the  Morris  place,  was  sold  in  1865  for 
#•45,000.  It  then  contained  about  twenty 
acres  of  ground. 

ROBERT  W.  MORRIS,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  lumber  business  in  Michi- 
gan, wras  born  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
October  13,  181 6.  At  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  came  to  Michigan  and  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Oakland  County.  In  1837 
he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  and  with  W.  I. 
Blakely  and  Leonard  Covell  was  engaged 
for  a  short  time  in  a  sawT  mill  near  the  vil- 
lage. Withdrawing  from  that,  in  1838  he 
removed  to  Muskegon  and  entered  a  part- 
nership with  Martin  Ryerson,  in  lumber 
manufacture,  having  lumber  yards  in  Chi- 
cago. They  continued  in  this  business 
twenty-seven  years,  owning,  within  the 
time,  two  large  mills  at  Muskegon,  vessels 
to  carry  lumber  to  Chicago,  and  the  first 
steamer  on  Lake  Michigan  running  regu- 
larly between  those  two  ports.  From  a 
joint  capital  at  the  beginning  in  1838  of 
$6,000,  they  so  prospered  that  upon  the 
close  of  the  copartnership  in  1865,  Mr. 
Morris  realized  as  his  share  upward  of 
$250,000.  Early  in  the  latter  year  he 
returned  to  Grand  Rapids  for  permanent 
residence  and  purchased  the  old  Bostwick 


homestead,  with  about  twenty  acres  of  land 
and  improvements,  at  the  head  of  State 
street  and  south  of  Cherry — one  of  the  finest 
homes  in  the  city.  During  his  residence  at 
Muskegon  he  was  Mayor  of  that  city  six 
years,  and  held  other  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility;  was  an  attendant  at  the  Con- 
gregational Church  there,  and  a  generous 
contributor  to  all  religious  denominations. 
At  Chicago,  August  4,  1852,  he  married 
Sarah  A.  Joslin,  a  native  of  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.  Of  their  children  two  are  living — 
Frank  W.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Adele,  wife  of 
William  Aldrich  Tateum,  an  enterprising 
attorney  of  this  city.  Mr.  Morris  lived  but 
about  a  year  after  settling  his  family  at 
Grand  Rapids,  his  death  occurring  May  5, 
1866.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  fine 
traits  of  character;  abhorred  profanity;  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  those  in  his 
employ,  and  was  at  once  strong  and  manly 
and  tender  and  affectionate  in  his  social  and 
domestic  life.  Since  his  death  the  fine 
property  has  been  managed  by  his  widowT, 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Morris.  Except  the  resi- 
dence part,  the  homestead  is  platted  and 
being  sold  in  city  lots,  many  of  which  are 
further  improved  and  very  valuable.  The 
locality  is  elevated,  sightly  and  pleasant, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  desirable 
spots  for  residence  within  the  city. 

The  old  Louis  Campau  homestead  on 
East  Fulton  street  was  recently  sold  for 
about  £25,000.  The  property  bounded  by 
Monroe,  Division,  Inilton  and  Spring  streets, 
now  estimated  by  dealers  in  real  estate  to 
be  worth  $100,000  exclusive  of  buildings, 
was  purchased  by  Lewis  Porter  about  1868 
for  $12,000.  It  was  the  old  Congregational 
Church  property. 

The  ground  where  the  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church  stands  cost  $2,500  in  1867. 
The  purchase  price  of  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Fuller  at  297  East  Fulton  street  at 
its  latest  sale  was  $15,000.  A  bare  lot,  on 
which  has  since  been  placed  a  fine  resi- 
dence, near  the  northeast  corner  of  Fulton 
and  Prospect  streets,  was  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  for  $2,250,  and  later  sold  for  over 
$10,000.  Vacant  ground  east  of  that  locality 
for  some  distance  thirty  years  ago  sold  for 
about  $1,000  per  acre.  A  fine  residence 
property  on  the  east  side  of  Lafayette, 
nearly  opposite  the  head  of  John  street,  sold 
not  long  ago  for   $12,000.      Lots    155   and 
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1 66,  Kent  Plat,  on  Ionia  street,  with  a  com- 
fortable dwelling  thereon,  were  sold  in  1853 
for  $950.  About  the  same  time  the  price 
put  upon  what  was  called  the  Gunnison 
House  property,  about  6b  by  130  feet,  on 
Monroe  street  opposite  the  Morton  House, 
was  $2,000,  This  and  the  Ionfa  street  par- 
cel just  named  probably  would  sell  now  for 
eight  or  ten  times  those  prices,  with  the 
improvements  as  they  stand. 

Speaking  .generally,  as  to  all  the  central 
business  property  of  the  city,  it  would  not 
only  be  difficult  to  set  down  in  figures  the 
exact  average  growth  in  value  and  prices, 
but  also  difficult  to  estimate  the  propor- 
tion of  advance  representing  the  legitimate 
increase  from  moneys  invested,  and  what 
belongs  to  the  hard  labor  and  expense  of 
improvement.  Cutting  and  filling  and  grad- 
ing and- sewering  and  paving  of  streets,  and 
particularly  the  removal  of  that  dense  body 
of  clay  which  was  known  as  Prospect  Hill, 
have  cost  immense  sums  of  money.  Add 
to  the  original  price  all  these  expenditures 
with  interest  and  ordinary  taxes,  and  the 
footing  to-day  would  doubtless  in  very  many 
if  hot  most  of  the  cases  show  a  sum  at  least 
as  large  as  the  present  estimated  value. 

A  few  further  illustrations  may  serve  to 
exhibit  the  wide  gap  between  early  and  late 
values.  The  forty-acre  tract  next  north  of 
Fulton  street  in  Kendall's  Addition  was  pur- 
chased of  the  Government  by  Joel  Guild  in 
1833  at  $1.25  per  acre.  It  was  sold  by  him 
in  1835  for  $588.50.  George  Kendall  relates 
that  when  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in 
July,  1846,  he  occupied  the  "Hatch  House," 
so  called.  That  house  was  built  by  Charles 
I.  Walker  about  1838,  and  was  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fountain  and  Barclay 
streets,  so  far  out  of  town  that  for  a  dozen 
years  it  was  generally  vacant  to  receive  new 
comers  as  tenants.  The  Rev.  Francis  H. 
Cuming,  some  of  the  Rathbun  family, 
Thomas  B.  Church,  and  others,  had  occupied 
it  prior  to  1846,  when  there  were  but  two  or 
three  small  houses  south  of  it  on  Barclay 
street,  and  two  dwelling  houses  and  a  school 
house  next  to  Fulton  street.  The  remain- 
der of  what  afterward  became  Kendall's 
Addition  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  small 
oaks  and  hickory,  with  here  and  there  larger 
trees,  and  across  it. were  two  wagon  roads 
winding  through  the  thicket.  Fountain 
street  from  Division  to  Ransom  was  wet  and 
miry,  almost  impassable,  and  extended  no 


further  east.  Francis  H.  Cuming  and  George 
Kendall  purchased  that  Kendall  Addition 
property  for  $4,500.  A  short  time  after- 
ward Kendall  purchased  Cuming's  interest, 
platted  the  ground  and  built  the  first  brick 
house  on  that  part  of  the  hill,  moving  into 
it  in  the  fall  of  185 1.  It  was  the  house  that 
is  still  his  residence.  At  that  time  he  was 
selling  large  lots  at  from  $100  to  $200, 
which  would  now  sell,  if  vacant,  for  from 
$2,500  to  $3,500. 

George  Kendall  relates  that  his  entire 
taxes  on  the  lots  6  to  18  inclusive  in 
Block  7,  Kendall's  Addition,  were  $26.42. 
This  included  his  homestead  and  seven  other 
large  lots.  His  buildings  were  then  com- 
pleted and  occupied,  and  he  has  since 
expended  about  $1,200  in  improvements. 
His  taxes  for  1888  on  his  homestead  and 
five  of  these  lots  were  $486.54.  In  1851  he 
owned  sixteen  lots,  being  Block  20,  on  the 
Bostwick  &  Co.  Addition,  on  which  his  tax 
for  that  year  was  only  $9.31.  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral  is  now  on  that  block. 

In  1853  Antoine  Campau  offered  to  sell 
his  farm  of  100  acres,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
Division  street  south  of  Fifth  avenue,  for 
$50  per  acre,  and  actually  made  a  verbal 
sale  of  it,  to  which  his  wife  refused  assent, 
in  which  matter  he  soon  frankly  conceded 
that  she  had  the  better  foresight.  The  entire 
tract  is  now  popular  and  valuable  city  res- 
idence property.  It  was  then  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  city  line. 

The  property  known  as  Grant's  Addition 
was  first    put    in   market,   platted  into  five 
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acre  lots,  in  1850,  at  $50  per  acre.  It  was 
then  in  the  woods,  entirely  unimproved,  and 
the  first  house  built  upon  it  was  that  of  John 
McConnell,  at  the  northwest  corner,  where 
he  still  lives. 

In  1868  the  west  half  of  the  "Penney 
eighty,"  lying  on  the  reast  side  of  Jefferson 
avenue,  between  Wealthy  and  Fifth  ave- 
nues, was  sold  for  $15,000.  The  original 
purchase  for  the  Kent  County  Fair  Grounds, 
comprising    about    35   acres,   was  made    in 

1855  for  $100  per  acre.  The  ground  now 
is  considered  worth  $2,000  per  acre,  and 
has  lately  been  sold  for  about  that  to  Joseph 
Houseman. 

Better  than  isolated  instances,  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  average  growth  of  property 
values  in  the  city,  are  the  general  assess- 
ment figures  such  as  are  given  in  a  table  in 
the  statistical  part  of  this  work. 

The  total  county  valuation  in  1851  was 
$833,014.78.  Two  years  later  that  of  the 
city  alone  had  grown  to  \>e  1944,139.      In 

1856  it  was  $2,116,904.  Going  forward  to 
1872  we  find  the  total  as  assessed  in  the  city 
to  be  $2,941,744,  and  in  the  following  six- 
teen years  the  amount  had  grown,  in  1888, 
to  $18,200,000.  Something  here  must  be 
allowed  for  a  change  made  in  1882  in  the 
rate  of  assessment,  which  nearly  doubled 
the  valuation  from  the  previous  year.  Since 
then  the  assessment  has  been  probably  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  true  value.  It  should 
be  remembered  also  that  previous  to  1857 
the  city  was  only  two  miles  square. 

DEALERS    AND    BROKERS. 

Dealing  in  real  estate  is  no  small  item  in 
the  business  of  Grand  Rapids;  platters  and 
sellers  are  numerous,  and  agency  offices  for 
the  business  are  many.  An  enumeration  of 
real  estate  agents  belongs  rather  to  the 
directory  than  to  a  work  like  this.  It  is  an 
occupation  that  grew  into  some  prominence 
soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  as  a 
profession,  and  has  grown  with  the  growth 
of  the  town.  Upward  of  a  hundred  names 
are  published  in  lists  of  real  estate  dealers. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  real  estate 
brokers  of  the  five  years  previous  to  i860 
were'J.  L.  Baxter,  D.  G.  Brown,  James  Van- 
Buren,  H.  B.  Holbrook,  J.  S.  Crosby,  A.  H. 
Hovey  and  J.  C.  Tryon.  At  present  Wm. 
R.  Scribner  &  Bros.,  A.  R.  Antisdel,  E. 
G.  D.  Holden  &  Sons,  C.  C.  Comstock,  M. 
S.    Crosby,   John   Caulfield,   Arthur  Meigs, 


Henry  Grinnell,  R.  C.  Hatheway,  L.  S. 
Provin,  Abel  T.  Page,  S.  L.  Fuller,  P.  C. 
Fuller,  Jay  D.  Naysmith,  the  Tuttle  Broth- 
ers and  four  or  five  score  more  are  in  the 
traffic  either  as  principals  or  agents. 

RUFUS  CLAGHORN  HATHEWAY 
was  born  at  "Old  Landing"  in  the  old  town 
of  Rochester  (in  that  portion  which  is  now 
Marion),  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Gilbert  Hatheway  (second  son  of  Col. 
David  Hatheway),  who  was  heavily  engaged 
in  whale  fishery  and  commercial  pursuits  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  came  to  Michigan 
in  1848-49,  and  started  an  extensive  heavy 
rived  and  sawed  oak  stave  business  in  con- 
nection with  his  large  eastern  interests. 
The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  late  Abigail  Daggett  (Hammatt) 
Hatheway,  second  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph 
and  Hannah  Claghorn  Hammatt,  then  of 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  and  who  subsequently 
moved  into  said  town  of  Rochester- Marion. 
His  oldest  brother,  the  late  Hon.  James  Scott 
Hammond  Pitcher,  died  in  Michigan  a  few 
years  ago.  His  younger  brother,  David 
Gilbert,  was  lost  at  sea  some  thirty-five 
years  ago.  His  only  sister,  Mrs.  Belle 
Hammatt  Wheeler  (wife  of  Adolf  Wheeler, 
a  prominent  merchant),  resides  in  Adrian, 
Mich.  He  passed  through  the  many  and 
varied  school  studies  with  much  credit; 
always  with  the  leaders  in  his  numerous 
classes,  finishing  quite  young  at  the  Acad- 
emy, preparatory  to  a  higher  collegiate 
course;  but  he  concluded  to  try  the  sea  for 
a  time,  advancing  in  that  position;  when, 
at  his  mother's  solicitation,  he  decided  to 
seek  his  fortune  on  land,  and  early  in  the 
"fifties"  he  came  to  Michigan,  which  has 
been  his  home  ever  since;  joining  his  father 
in  eastern  Michigan  in  his  immense  busi- 
ness, being  the  largest  stave,  timber,  mer- 
cantile and  loan  establishment  then  in  the 
West;  its  home  field  of  operations  being  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  "Thumb,"  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  State  northward  into 
Saginaw  Bay;  and  which  he  afterward  took 
full  charge  and  control  of.  He  continued 
the  management  till  1865,  when  he  removed 
to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  he 
opened  a  large  lumbering  and  commercial 
business  which  grew  to  immense  propor- 
tions, and  which  he  conducted  (though  suf^ 
fering  several  times  severe  losses  from  heavy 
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fires)  until  burned  out  the  last  time  in  1879. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  largely 
in  handling  lumber,  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance, in  which  he  enjoys  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive business.  In  i860  he  married  AmaA., 
eldest  daughter  of  James  and  Susan  Sage, 
of  Memphis,  Mich.  They  were  blessed 
with  several  children,  only  two  of  whom 
are  living — the  oldest,  Gilbert  Hatheway, 
doing  a  large  business  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State;  and  the  youngest,  David 
G.  Hatheway,  born  at  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1876,  now  with  his  father  here. 
Mr.  Hatheway  again  married,  in  1883,  Liz- 
zie, eldest  daughter  of  Gen.  Wm.  P.  Innes 
of  this  city.  He  and  all  his  family  are 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In 
politics  he  was  one  of  the  early  time  wheel- 
horses  at  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Michigan,  and  has  wrought  hard  and 
continued  steadfast  in  that  faith  to  the 
present  time.  In  Masonry  his  connections 
are  briefly  stated  as  follows:  Past  Master; 
Past  High  Priest  of  two  different  Chapters; 
Past  Thrice  Illustrious  Master  of  two  dif- 
ferent Councils;  Past  T.  P.  G.  M.  of  Moriah 
Lodge  of  Perfection,  A.  A.  S.  R.,  and  has 
held  offices  in  each  of  the  other  four  bodies 
of  the  Consistory;  Past  Most  Illustrious 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Michigan ; 
Past  M.  W.  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
Michigan,  and  Grand  Representative  of  the 
United  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  England  near  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan,  and  represents 
four  Grand  Lodges  near  his  Grand  Lodge, 
viz: — British  Columbia,  Dakota,  England 
and  Montana;  besides  being  past  and 
present  presiding  officer  of  numerous  other 
secret  societies.  Mr.  Hatheway  is  an 
exemplary  citizen  and  business  man,  and  is 
most  widely  known  and  respected. 

JOHN  CAULFIELD  is  a  descendant  of 
a  respected  family  whose  lineage  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  comes  down  through  several 
centuries.  He  was  born  December  25,1 838, 
near  the  village  of  Hilltown,  County  of 
Down,  Ireland,  and  adjacent  to  Rosstrevor, 
the  most  charming  seaside  resort  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
national  schools  of  that  country,  schools 
then    conducted    under    Government    con- 


trol. There  were  annual  examinations 
by  Government  inspectors.  After  pass- 
ing these  successfully,  at  fifteen  years 
of  age,  having  continuously  attended 
school  from  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  a  private  school  kept  on  the  estate 
of  Lord  Roden,  and  managed  by  a  profes- 
sor of  wide  reputation  for  learning  and 
ability.  Here  his  stay  was  short.  He  was 
ambitious  to  enter  mercantile  life,  and  he 
was  much  elated  when  a  situation  was 
obtained.  His  books  and  satchel  were 
shelved,  and  gaily  he  went  w7ith  his  father 
to  the  seaport  of  Newry  in  the  same  county, 
and  was  there  bound  as  an  apprentice  by 
indenture  of  fifty  pounds  for  a  term  of  years 
to  a  large  and  long  established  firm  in  the 
grocer  trade.  There  he  learned  much  of  the 
"El  Dorado"  west  of  the  Atlantic,  decided 
to  come  to  America,  and  in  November,  1857, 
sailed  in  the  four-masted  American  ship 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  landed  at  New  York 
in  the  latter  part  of  December.  Thence  he 
came  direct  to  Grand  Rapids,  rested  a  few 
weeks,  obtained  a  temporary  position  as 
clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  and  soon  made  a 
permanent  engagement  here  with  the  late 
George  W.  Waterman,  then  a  prominent 
wholesale  and  retail  grocer,  with  whom  he 
remained  about  five  years.  After  this  he 
made  a  trip  West  to  Iowa,  but  returned  and 
for  a  short  time  was  again  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Waterman,  and  then  in  the  fall  of  1864 
entered  into  partnership  with  the  late  John 
Clancy,  in  the  same  trade.  About  a  year 
later  Mr.  Clancy  retired  from  the  firm,  on 
account  of  his  extensive  lumbering  interests, 
and  Mr.  Caulfield  continued  business  alone. 
Between  those  two  as  long  as  Mr.  Clancy 
lived  there  existed  the  warmest  feelings  of 
respect  and  friendship.  And  during  the 
subsequent  twenty  years  Mr.  Caulfield  con- 
ducted a  large  business  successfully,  with 
credit  unimpaired  and  unshaken  through 
all  the  financial  crises,  notwithstanding  the 
many  disappointments,  difficulties  and  losses 
which  beset  mercantile  life.  In  1869  he  pur- 
chased the  old  Collins  Hall  Block,  which  he 
rechristened  Empire  Hall,  corner  of  Canal 
and  Erie  streets,  and  in  that  year  embarked 
in  an  exclusively  wholesale  grocery  business. 
In  April,  1871,  his  store  and  goods  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  a  serious  set- 
back, as  the  block  was  not  fully  paid  for, 
but  with  all  his  losses  on  stock  and  building 
he  did  not  lose  courage.      With  undaunted 
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energy,  he  rebuilt,  finished  the  present 
building  in  1872,  rented  it  for  a  time,  then 
opened  again  himself,  and  continued  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  there  until  1886, 
when  he  retired  from  that  trade  to  give  his 
entire  attention  to  his  other  interests,  chiefly 
in  real  estate,  which  by  this  time  had  grown 
to  be  of  much  magnitude.  Since  that  date 
his  son,  George  B.  Caulfield,  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  business.  Mr.  Caulfield 
is  among  the  heavy  owners  of  real  estate, 
having  platted  large  "additions"  in  valuable 
city  lots.  Mr.  Caulfield  married,  February 
14,  1864,  Esther  Eagan,  of  Cascade,  Mich- 
igan. They  have  seven  children— two  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Mr.  Caulfield' s  life  has 
been  one  of  business,  and  to  that  he  has 
attended,  never  allowing  any  interference 
by  alluring  ambitions  for  official  station.  So 
he  has  held  aloof  from  political  strifes.  He 
says  that  he  "has  had  all  the  hustling  he 
desired"  in  the  regular  way  of  striving  for 
material  success  in  the  mercantile  race. 
And  as  man,  merchant  and  citizen  his  name 
has  been  a  familiar  and  respected  one  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

John  Caulfield  has  platted  a  valuable 
tract  toward  the  south  city  line,  west  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad. 

Orson  C.  Kellogg  has  had  platted  and 
sold  much  of  the  old  family  homestead 
farm  just  east  of  the  city. 

Reuben  H.  Smith  has  made  three  small 
plats,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city. 
Arthur  Meigs  has  an  interest  in  some  city 
additions  southward.  And  the  traffic  in  real 
estate  has  been  brisk  and  profitable  for  the 
most  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

ORSON  C.  KELLOGG,  eldest  son  of 
Truman  and  Anna  Kellogg,  was  born  in 
Onondaga  County,  New  York,  October  2, 
1826.  His  father,  a  clothier  by  trade,  came 
west  w7hen  Orson  was  about  11  years  old, 
and  bought  160  acres  of  land  a  little  east  of 
the  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. He  built  a  good  house  and  com- 
menced to  clear  up  a  farm,  and  set  out  an 
orchard  of  apples  and  peaches,  the  first 
bearing  orchard  near  the  city.  But  he  was 
removed  by  death  in  1843,  leaving  Orson, 
then  about  17  years  old,  and  two  younger 
sons,  Myron  H.,  and  Truman  Kellogg,  also 
a  daughter,  Abi  Kellogg,  who  shortly  after 
married  William  Bemis.  Orson  being  the 
oldest  son,    it  devolved    on   him,    with  the 


help  of  his  mother,  to  manage  the  farm  and 
care  for  the  family.  As  the  family  were 
left  without  much  means  besides  the  land, 
it  was  uphill  work  to  get  along,  and  he 
received  only  a  common  school  education. 
October  30,  1851,  he  married  Lydia  H. 
McKenzie,  daughter  of  Alexander  M.  and 
Miriam  E.  McKenzie.  Miss  McKenzie  was 
born  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  1831. 
In  the  spring  of  1839  her  family  removed  to 
Adrian,  Mich.,  where  they  remained  nine 
years,  then  came  to  Grand  Rapids.  Orson 
Kellogg  and  his  wife  lived  on  the  home- 
stead with  his  mother  until  1857,  when 
they  built  a  brick  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  where  they  lived  upward  of 
thirty  years.  But  the  city  having  grown 
fast  and  the  property  become  valuable,  they 
sold  their  old  home  in  October,  1889,  and 
built  a  new  one  a  mile  from  it,  but  still  on 
the  land  originally  bought  by  his  father. 
Their  family  consists  of  two  sons,  Orson  M. 
and  Frank  M.,  both  in  the  lumber  business 
in  Aberdeen,  Washington,  and  a  daughter, 
Anna  M.,  who  is  at  home  with  her  parents. 
Orson  Kellogg  has  always  been  a  regular 
attendant  of  the  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  his  wife  is  a  member.  He  followed 
the  vocation  of  a  farmer  until  the  war  broke 
out.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Mich- 
igan Engineers  and  Mechanics  Regiment 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Since 
then  his  health  has  not  allowed  him  to  farm 
on  a  very  large  scale.  He  has  always  been 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  citizen,  has  neVer 
coveted  office,  and  through  using  economy 
and  frugality  in  his  younger  days,  bids  fair 
to  enjoy  his  old  age  in  peace  and  plenty. 
[See  page  513.] 

REUBEN  H.  SMITH,  son  of  David  D. 
and  Althea  Smith,  was  born  in  Hamilton, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  September  7,  1816, 
and  received  a  common  school  education 
there.  In  1838  he  came  to  Michigan  and 
bought  and  improved  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  12,  town  5  north,  range  9  west 
(now  township  of  Bowne).  He  was  engaged 
in  improving  this  land,  teaching  school  in 
the  winter  seasons,  until  November,  1848, 
when  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  Kent  County 
and  moved  to  Grand  Rapids.  He  was  twice 
re-elected,  holding  the  office  of  County  Clerk 
for  six  successive  years.  Sept.  12,  1852,  he 
married  A.  Annette  English,  daughter  of 
Edson  and  Abagail  English,  of  Boston,  Ionia 
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County,  Mich.  They  have  three  children 
living,  two  sons  and  a  daughter — David  E. 
Smith,  a  mechanic,  residing  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids; Velma  A.,  now  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Bernard 
of  this  city,  and  Reuben  S.  Smith,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Michigan  University,  class  of 
1888,  who  in  the  following  year  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and 
is  now  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Menominee,  Wisconsin.  In  the 
spring  of  1855,  Mr.  Smith  moved  upon  a 
farm  of  280  acres  in  the  township  of  Alpine, 
and  remained  until  1868,  when  he  returned 
to  Grand  Rapids  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
ting his  children.  Mr.  Smith  held  the  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1844;  of  Super- 
visor of  Caledonia  (then  including  Bowne) 
in  1848,  and  of  Supervisor  of  Alpine  in  1856 
and  1858.  In  November,  1 874,he  was  elected 
County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  and 
was  continued  in  that  position  twelve  years. 
From  1872  to  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Old  Residents'  Association  of  the  Grand 
River  Valley,  and  was  its  Secretary  from 
1 87 1  to  January,  1890,  continuously.  His 
standing  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow- citizens  is  well  attested  by  the 
public  trusts  reposed  in  him  during  the  past 
forty- six  years,  in  all  of  which  he  has  served 
with  scrupulous  and  conscientious  fidelity, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  somewhat  extensively 
engaged  in  real  estate  business,  having 
bought  and  sold  much  farming  land,  and 
has  platted  three  small  but  valuable  tracts 
within  the  city. 

ARTHUR  MEIGS  was  born  at  Stan- 
bridge,  Canada,  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  Lake  Champlain,  in  1846.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  one 
of  his  grandparents  being  among  the  pio- 
neers of  St.  Albans.  At  fifteen  years 
of  age  Arthur  became  a  clerk  in  a  country 
store.  In  January,  1866,  he  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  and  entered  the  employ  of 
D.  W.  Bryan  as  general  manager  in  the 
real  estate  business.  Two  years  later  he 
engaged  with  D.  B.  Comstock  on  Canal 
street,  in  the  wholesale  trade  in  Yankee 
notions;  but  after  eighteen  months  sold  out 
and  returned  to  his  former  employ.  In 
1 87 1  he  entered  the  Yankee  notion  business 
on  his  own  account,  running  a  wholesale 
wagon.     Soon  disposing  of  this,  he  engaged 


as  traveling  salesman  for  E.  Plumb,  Sons 
&  Company,  dealers  in  coffee,  teas,  spices 
and  tobacco.  In  1876  he  purchased  the 
wholesaling  branch  of  that  business  and 
continued  it  at  14  Pearl  street  until  1879, 
when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  William 
Dunham,  then  of  Manistee,  for  the  whole- 
sale grocery  trade,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Arthur  Meigs  &  Co.  In  1880  they  moved 
to  55  and  57  Canal  street,  and  R.  G.  Peters 
of  Manistee,  was  admitted  as  a  partner, 
without  change  of  firm  name.  In  1883  Mr. 
Dunham  retired  from  the  grocery  trade,  and 
in  the  same  year  Mr.  Meigs  went  with 
Dunham  and  Peters  (Dunham,  Peters  & 
Co.),  into  the  lumber  business,  operating  at 
Chase,  Lake  County,  and  that  vicinity,  with 
lumber  yards  in  Grand  Rapids.  Meanwhile 
the  grocery  business  was  removed  in  1885 
from  Canal  to  stores  at  77  to  83  South 
Division  street,  where  their  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  was  continued  for  three  years 
and  then  sold  to  Lemon,  Hoops  &  Peters. 
In  1888  Mr.  Meigs  quit  the  grocery  trade 
and  is  now  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and 
lumber  business;  Dunham,  Peters  &  Co. 
managing  the  retail  trade  in  lumber,  and 
Arthur  Meigs  &  Co.  the  wholesale  part, 
having  a  dry  kiln,  planing  mill  and  yards 
in  this  city.  Their  operations  extend  over 
the  western  portion  of  this  State — chiefly  in 
hardwood  lumber  trade,  which  they  were 
first  to  make  an  exclusive  and  special  busi- 
ness, handling  many  millions  of  feet  an- 
nually, for  the  various  manufacturers  in 
wood.  In  1887  Mr.  Meigs  entered  partner- 
ship with  I.  M.  Weston  in  real  estate  deal- 
ings and  they  have  platted  several  additions 
south  of  the  city  line  from  which  they  are 
selling  lots  for  residences  or  other  uses. 
Arthur  Meigs  &  Company  are  the  owners  of 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  real  estate  within 
the  city,  including  two  brick  blocks  on 
Ottawa  street.  Mr.  Meigs  married,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1869,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Wm. 
R.  and  Caroline  Godwin  (pioneers  in  this 
county.)  They  have  four  children,  daugh- 
ters, all  born  in  this  city.  Mr.  Meigs  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity — of  Val- 
ley City  Lodge  No.  86;  Grand  Rapids 
Chapter  No.  7,  R.  A.  M.;  Saladin  Temple 
A.  A.  O.  N.  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  DeMolai 
Commandery  No.  5,  K.  T.,  and  of  DeWitt 
Clinton  Consistory.  Politically  he  is  a  stanch 
Democrat;  in  religious  leaning  inclines  to 
the  Episcopalian  Church  doctrines. 
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MERCANTILE    TRADE. 

A  glance  at  the  business  of  Grand  Rapids 
in  the  spring  of  1837  is  interesting.  At  the 
foot  of  Monroe  street  Antoine  Campau  was 
selling  teas,  groceries,  wines  and  liquors; 
at  the  same  time  trading  in  furs  and  Indian 
supplies,  also  pipes,  tobaccos,  cigars,  oils, 
brushes,  "mould  and  dip  -candles,"  and 
"other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention." 
Across  the  way  from  this  store,  where  the 
Lovett  block  stands,  was  Orson  Peck, 
"wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  groceries." 
Next  south  of  Campau  was  Jefferson  Mor- 
rison, dealing  in  all  sorts  of  goods  then 
marketable.  Over  Morrison's  store  w7as  a 
paint  shop,  where  7  by  9  and  8  by  10  glazed 
sash  were  for  sale  by  the  painter,  John 
Beach.  Down  Water  street,  opposite  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  were  James  M.  Nelson  &  Co., 
w7ith  dry  goods,  hardware  and  groceries,  and 
on  the  next  corner  below  was  the  store  of 
A.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  stocked  with  clothing, 
dry  goods,  hats,  boots  and  hardware.  Near 
the  latter  T.  Campau  had  a  similar  store, 
and  Richard  Godfroy  another,  and  near  him 
was  the  office  of  Dr.  E.  Gravelle.  Up  Mon- 
roe street  there  were  a  few  shops  and  stores 
not  advertised  in  the  newspaper  of  the  time. 
Wm.  G.  Henry  and  N.  H.  Finney  were  at 
or  near  the  place  where  the  Morton  House 
is,  and  Myron  Hinsdill  was  landlord  of  the 
hotel.  Over  in  "Kent"  (as  the  north  part 
of  the  hamlet  was  called)  was  the  Kent 
Bookstore,  at  which  was  advertised  a  much 
mixed  assortment — books, stationery,  pocket 
compasses,  lucifer  matches,  snuff  boxes, 
maps,  razors,  oysters,  cigars,  ready-made 
clothing,  drugs  and  medicines  and  boots  and 
shoes.  H.  R.  Osborne  had  a  blacksmith 
shop  on  Kent  street.  E.  W.  Emerson  dealt 
in  hardware,  crockery  and  groceries  on 
Canal  street,  '  'opposite  the  mammoth  mill. " 
J.J.  Hoag  had  a  drug  store  near  the  corner 
of  Kent  and  Bronson  streets,  and  over  it 
was  the  shop  of  "C.  H.  Taylor,  draper  and 
tailor."  Samuel  L.  Fuller  was  a  surveyor 
and  drafter,  and  Hopkins  S.  Miles,  surveyor 
and  map  maker.  There  were  several  par- 
ties proffering  bargains  as  real  estate  and 
insurance  agents.  Carroll  &  Lyon  were 
selling  saws,  chains,  mill  supplies,  leather 
and  lanterns.  John  Almy  wanted  proposals 
for  excavating  on  the  canal,  the  foot  of 
which  at  that  time  was  several  rods  above 
Bridge    street.       This    synopsis    comprises 


nearly  all  the  business  advertised  in  the  first 
newspaper  issued  here. 

The  mercantile  business  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids began,  as  did  that  of  all  the  little  stores 
of  half  a  century  ago,  wTith  the  miscellaneous 
traffic  in  all  sorts  of  articles  for  domestic 
use;  from  pins  and  needles  to  axes  and 
crowbars;  from  cotton  thread  to  flannels 
and  jeans;  from  vinegar  to  whisky  and 
brandy;  from  salt  to  salt  pork  and  butter; 
from  tacks  and  shoe-pegs  to  tenpenny  nails 
and  spikes;  from  pepper  and  spice  and  West 
India  molasses,  to  maple  and  loaf  sugar; 
from  ladies'  slippers  to  stoga  and  calfskin 
boots;  from  pepperboxes  to  tin  and  earthen 
milk  pans,  and  jars  and  jugs;  from  gimlets 
to  pod-augers,  and  from  wooden  chopping 
bowls  to  tin  bakers  and  window  glass — a 
general  melange  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
Some  of  the  first  comers  were  traders  in  a 
small  way,  and  for  many  years  the  store 
keepers  along  Monroe  street  had  about 
equal  success  w7ith  the  farmers  round  about, 
in  their  efforts  to  eke  out  an  economical 
existence.  It  is  related  of  one  early  mer- 
chant, not  a  Yankee  by  nativity,  that  he 
bought  a  small  mixed  assortment  of  goods 
in  bulk,  with  which  he  began  business. 
With  the  rest  was  a  basket  of  gimlets.  A 
customer  one  day  inquired  the  price  of  the 
gimlets.  He  said  he  hardly  knew;  he  had 
not  dealt  in  those  things  much,  but  he 
guessed  they  were  worth  about  twenty-five 
cents  a  quart.  There  was  no  lack  of  amuse- 
ment in  anecdotes  of  this  sort  among  the 
early  settlers.  During  the  first  fifteen  years 
after  settlement  there  was  comparatively 
little  classification  of  goods  in  the  stores. 
The  man  who  kept  pork  and  pickles  also 
sold  silks  and  calicoes,  and  nail  hammers 
and  hatchets.  But  after  a  time  came  the 
branching  out  into  specialties  in  trade. 

As  a  specialty,  the  drug  business  took 
the  lead;  next  was  the  hardware  line,  in 
which  Foster  &  Parry  may  be  considered 
the  pioneers.  Theirs  began  in  a  tin  and 
sheet  iron  shop,  which  was  the  foundation 
from  which  has  grown  the  now  prominent 
hardware  establishment  of  Foster,  Stevens 
&  Co.  Their  store,  a  little  one,  and  liter- 
ally packed  with  tinware,  stoves  and  pipe, 
and  iron  utensils  for  family  use,  was  on 
Pearl  street,  a  little  west  of  the  Arcade. 
Following  this  was  a  small  store  of  a  similar 
sort,  which  was  kept  running  but  a  few 
years,  by  Joseph  Stanford,  where  now  is  the 
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Grinnell  Block,  corner  of  Canal  street  and 
Crescent  avenue.  Wm.  and  John  McCon- 
nell  sold  both  hardware  and  dry  goods  a 
little  above  Waterloo  street,  on  Monroe,  and 
about  1850  branched  out  into  separate  estab- 
lishments, making  of  each  line  a  specialty. 
Later  came  in  other  retail  dealers  in  hard- 
ware. 

The  very  early  mercantile  business  was 
clustered  on  Waterloo  street,  near  the  Eagle 
Hotel  corner,  where  were  the  Lymans,  A. 
Hosford  Smith,  and  others;  and  another 
little  nucleus  was  at  the  intersection  of 
Ottawa  with  Monroe  street,  where  three  or 
four  general  assortment  stores  were  kept. 
Still  another  was  at  the  foot  of  Crescent 
avenue,  and  as  far  up  as  Kent  street;  also 
there  were  two  or  three  little  stores  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bridge  Street  House.  In  1842 
there  were  only  about  a  dozen  stores  of  all 
sorts  in  the  village,  but  undoubtedly  these 
were  as  many  as  were  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  few  thousand  people  then  in 
this  region,  and  that  without  any  rapid 
accumulation  of  riches. 

When  the  city  was  incorporated,  a  busi- 
ness and  professional  summary  was  pub- 
lished, which  showed  in  the  place  twenty 
dry  goods,  two  hardware,  two  clothing,  four 
drug,  two  hat  and  cap,  and  two  bookstores, 
twelve  grocery  and  provision  stores,  ten 
boot  and  shoe  stores,  eight  public  houses 
and  victualing  establishments,  and  two 
printing  offices.  At  that  time  also,  not  as 
commercial  establishments  strictly,  but  con- 
tributing to  the  trade  and  resources  of  the 
town,  were  two  tanneries,  three  flouring 
mills,  five  saw- mills,  between  forty  and  fifty 
factories  and  mechanical  shops  of  various 
kinds,  three  bakeries,  two  regular  meat 
markets,  and  about  one  hundred  carpen- 
ters and  joiners.  There  were  then  seven 
churches,  with  eight  resident  ministers, 
twelve  lawyers  and  six  physicians  in  town. 
From  that  time  forward  there  was  a  rapid 
increase  of  both  mercantile  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing business  contributing  thereto. 
In  1855  along  the  streets  were  upward  of 
sixty  stores  of  various  kinds,  besides  thirty 
groceries.  The  doctors  had  doubled  in 
number,  the  ministers  had  remained  the 
same,  and  the  lawyers  had  increased  to 
twenty-three.  Eight  steamboats  and  eight 
barges  and  tows  were  plying  to  and  from 
this  port  in  1855.  These  and  similar  facts 
were  quite  encouraging  to  the  growing  and 


ambitious  city.  By  this  time  there  was  less 
of  mixed  trade  with  general  assortments  of 
goods  in  the  mercantile  line.  It  was  branch- 
ing out  into  classifications,  such  as  dry 
goods,  clothing,  hardware,  groceries,  jew- 
elry, yankee  notions,  etc.,  each*  distinct 
from  the  others. 

To  recall  the  names  of  some  of  the  early 
merchants  will  be  interesting  to  many. 
Take  for  instance  a  period  of  five  or  six 
years  from  and  after  1846.  In  the  grocery 
trade,  which  in  those  days  generally  included 
liquors,'  were  Clancy  &  Brother,  Heman 
Leonard,  Harry  Eaton,  Gideon  Surprenant, 
Sinclair  &  King,  R.  C.  Luce  and  others. 
Among  the  general  merchants  of  the  village 
period  may  be  recalled  Benjamin  Smith  & 
Co.,  Young  &  Luther,  Rose  &  Covell, 
Sheldon  Leavitt,  Kendall  Woodward, 
William  Bemis,  Boardman  Noble,  Talford 
&  Porter,  George  &  John  Kendall,  James 
Lyman,  the  Winsors,  Roberts  &  Son,  G. 
C.  Nelson  &  Co.,  C.  H.  &  L.  E.  Patten, 
and  J.  W.  &  P.  R.  L.  Peirce.  In  the  boot 
and  shoe  business  were  the  brothers  Rin  • 
guette,  arid  Perkins  &  Woodward.  Dealing 
in  drugs  and  medicines  were  Shepard  & 
Putnam,  W.  G.  Henry,  Sanford  &  Wood 
and  Barker  &  Almy. 

JOHN  KENDALL,  son  of  Lyman  and 
Martha  C.  Kendall,  was  born  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  April-  11,  1825.  With  his  parents 
he  moved  to  Homer,  New  York,  in  1831, 
and  thence  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Septem- 
bes,  1833.  His  education  was  that  of  the 
common  schools.  At  Cleveland  he  was  for 
a  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
with  his  brother  Charles.  In  the  spring  of 
1847  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
and  again  entered  mercantile  trade  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother  George,  in  the  store 
owned  by  Abram  W.  Pike,  in  Commercial 
Block,  at  the  foot  of  Monroe  street.  This 
adventure  proved  very  successful,  so  that 
in  March,  1850,  he  purchased  his  brother's 
interest  m  trade,  and  thereafter  continued 
in  active  business  the  larger  part  of  the  time 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  September 
n,  1887,  from  heart  disease.  In  1870  he 
sold  his  stock  in  trade  to  his  son,  John 
Charles  Kendall;  but  three  years  later  re- 
purchased an  interest  and  resumed  active 
work,  continuing  the  trade  until  1881,  when 
under  stress  of  failing  health  he  sold  out, 
entire,  and  retired  therefrom.      In  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1875,  Mr.  Kendall  erected  the  fine 
business  block  which  bears  his  name,  near 
the  head  of  Monroe  street.  He  also  erected 
the  handsome  residence,  No.  40  North  La- 
fayette street,  and  owned  another  at  No.  17 
West  Park  Place.  He  was  a  firm  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  but  not  an  eager  politician. 
In  1872  and  again  in  1874  he  was  chosen 
Alderman  for  his  ward,  and  served  in  the 
Common  Council  four  years;  there,  as  well 
as  in  private  life,  aiding  much  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  In  1848 
he  joined  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  for  many  years  he  was  an  earnest 
working  member,  holding  for  several  years 
the  position  of  Vestryman.  September  13, 
1847,  Mr.  Kendall  married  Laurana  M., 
daughter  of  David  Whipple  of  North  Adams, 
Mass.  She  proved  a  help-meet  for  him,  in  the 
highest  sense;  ever  devoted  to  assisting  and 
caring  for  her  husband  and  children,  also 
quick  and  sympathetic  in  helping  the  needy. 
Five  children  were  born  to  them,  two  of 
whom  died  young;  those  living  are:  John 
Charles  Kendall,  Julia  M.,  married  to  N. 
Stewart  McConnell,  and  Anna  W.,  now 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Fowler.  During  the  whole 
of  the  forty  years  of  his  residence  in  Grand 
Rapids,  John  Kendall  was  well  known  in 
the  city  and  a  large  region  of  country  about, 
and  by  the  people  highly  esteemed.  In 
habits  he  was  quietly  domestic,  preferring 
the  home  to  all  the  blandishments  outside; 
a  model  husband  and  a  kind  father.  In 
business  relations  and  intercourse  he  wTas 
courteous,  friendly,  sociable  and  neighborly, 
and  toward  the  unfortunate  he  was  sympa- 
thetic and  quietly  benevolent.  His  memory 
is  cherished  as  that  of  a  worthy  man  and 
citizen  doing  well  his  part  in  promoting 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  town  and 
community. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  merchants  of 
thirty  years  ago  are  alive  and  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  to-day.  Among  such  are 
Wilna  Cole,  Henry  Spring,  Joseph  House- 
man, John  Cordes,  P.  M.  Goodrich,  and 
Wm.  S.  Gunn. 

HENRY  SPRING  is  the  veteran  among 
the  dry  goods  merchants  of  Grand  Rapids. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  a 
young  couple  of  Farmersville,  Cataraugus 
county,  N.  Y. ,  formed  a  life  copartnership. 
Sturdy,   healthy  bodies,   sound   minds   and 


honest  purposes  composed  their  stock  in 
trade.  They  were  Jared  S.  Spring  and 
Catharine,  his  wife.  Their  simple  life  moved 
modestly,  in  content,  through  summer's 
shine  and  winter's  storms,  until,  one  cold, 
blustering  morning,  while  the  snow  was 
drifting  about  and  sifting  into  their  hum- 
ble home,  February  7,  1830,  a  little  boy 
came  there  to  stay.  They  named  him  Henry. 
He  was  the  oldest  of  six  boys  who  found 
good  quarters  in  the  hearts  of  this  robust 
couple.  The  boys  were  given  the  advan- 
tage of  the  district  school  in  the  winter — 
in  summer  they  were  obliged  to  lend  the 
might  of  their  small  strength  for  family  sup- 
port. Tired  at  length  of  living  "from  hand 
to  mouth,",  the  parents  decided  to  try  life 
in  the  then  "Far  West,"  hoping  thus  to 
better  the  opportunities  for  their  boys.  In 
the  spring  of  1845  they  started,  with  their 
sons,  their  household  goods  on  a  wagon,  a 
team  of  horses,  and  two  cows.  From  Buf- 
falo they  took  steamboat  for  Detroit,  and 
there  began  the  struggle  over  the  log  ways 
and  through  the  deep  sands  of  Michigan. 
The  cows  and  a  bag  of  meal  furnished  sus- 
tenance until  they  reached  Cannonsburg  in 
Kent  county.  In  Clinton  county  the  horses 
were  exchanged  for  two  yoke  of  oxen.  At 
the  present  day  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
such  a  journey  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  realized.  They  purchased  a  farm,  and 
the  family  struggled  onward  through  fever 
and  ague  and  dire  necessities  until  fairer 
skies  appeared  and  they  felt  that  they  were 
literally  "out  of  the  woods."  Jared  and 
Catharine  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  all  the  six  boys  being 
present,  each  with  wife  and  family,  in  Can- 
non township,  Sept.  2,  1878.  Jared  is  yet 
living  (1889),  at  the  mature  age  of  eighty- 
six  years,  and  annually  the  six  sons  gather 
about  him;  but  Catharine,  the  mother,  has 
lain  down  to  rest.  Henry  Spring,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  began  business  as  clerk 
in  a  small  general  assortment  store  in  the 
village  of  Cannonsburg,  where  barter  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  Aspiring  to  some- 
thing more,  he  came,  in  1849,  to  Grand 
Rapids,  applied  to  Jefferson  Morrison,  then 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  place, 
for  a  position,  and  received  it.  Morrison's 
store  stood  near  the  spot  where  now  is  the 
beautiful  four-story  front  whose  sign  reads 
"  Spring  &  Company."  In  February,  1854, 
while    in    the  employ   of    Lewis    Porter  as 
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clerk  in  a  clothing  store,  Mr.  Spring  had  an 
invitation  from  two  enterprising  men  of  this 
city — who  were  looking  for  some  bright 
young  man  of  good  habits  to  whom  they 
could  intrust  the  management  of  a  large 
stock  of  goods — to  unite  his  business  ability 
with  their  capital.  They  were  David  Bur- 
nett and  Amos  Rathbone.  He  promptly 
accepted  their  proposal.  In  February,  1854, 
he  married  Annis  Salsbury,  daughter  of  a 
farmer  of  Clarendon,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y. 
After  a  few  years  his  partners  retired  from 
the  mercantile  firm,  leaving  Mr.  Spring  sole 
proprietor.  From  this  modest  beginning 
has  grown  the  fine  business  which  now  for 
many  years  has  been  so  well  known  as  that 
of  the  firm  of  Spring  &  Company.  From 
November,  i860,  until  the  spring  of  1876 
he  was  associated  with  Edwin  Avery,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Spring  &  Avery.  In  the 
present  partnership,  which  was  formed  in 
1880,  Richard  D.  Swartout  is  the  associate. 
The  building  now  occupied  is  a  colossal 
brick  structure,  four  stories  and  basement, 
44  by  265  feet,  fronting  Monroe  and  extend- 
ing through  to  Louis  street.  This  was  built 
immediately  after  the  straightening  of  Mon- 
roe street  and  opening  of  Campau  Place. 
And  there  Mr.  Spring  caters  to  the  trading 
public  with  the  same  grace  and  suavity  and 
unpretentious  dignity  that  have  been  his 
marked  characteristics  during  his  business 
career  of  forty  years.  The  trade  is  whole- 
sale and  retail,  and  crowds  closely  the  figure 
of  $1,000,000  per  annum,  keeping  busy 
some  120  employes.  A  recent  and  pleasing 
departure  in  the  management  is  the  giving 
to  a  number  of  long-tried  and  trusty  clerks, 
heads  of  divisions,  a  percenage  of  the  net 
profits.  Mr.  Spring  relates  an  incident  of 
his  boyhood  which  kindled  the  desire  by 
which  he  was  led  into  the  mercantile  life 
which  he  has  so  closely  and  successfully 
followed,  substantially  as  follows: 

When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  we  lived  near 
Victor,  N.  Y.  One  morning  my  mother  sent  me  to 
the  village  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  to  exchange  them 
for  groceries.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been 
charged  with  such  a  duty,  and  I  felt  that  a  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  me  to  do  the  errand  so  well  that 
she  would  trust  me  again.  At  the  store  I  was  received 
politely  by  a  boy  but  little  older  than  myself.  He 
attracted  me.  He  was  dressed  nicely.  His  shoes 
were  black  and  his  collar  was  white.  He  deftly  and 
pleasantly  waited  upon  me,  and  I  was  kindled  with  a 
desire  to  occupy  such  a  position — to  know  how  to 
wait  upon  people,  especially  boys,  as  well  as  he  did, 
and   be   able  to   trade   and   figure  up  as   easily.     I 


remained,  asking  him  questions  about  the  business, 
until  there  was  no  excuse  to  stay  longer.  The  boy 
was  as  polite  when  I  left  as  when  I  came  in.  From 
that  hour  my  chief  ambition  was  to  get  into  a  store; 
and  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  entered  a  little  gen- 
eral store  at  Cannonsburg  I  was  the  happiest  boy 
imaginable. 

As  was  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch,  Mr.  Spring  leads  all  now  in  that 
business  in  length  of  continuous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  dry  goods  in  this  city.  In  1859 
thirteen  dry  good  stores  were  noted  in  the 
city  directory;  of  the  names  there  given 
only  that  of  Henry  Spring  now  remains  in 
the  same  connection.  Though  his  head  is 
"silvered  o'er,"  his  eye  is  bright,  his  step 
elastic,  his  countenance  smiling  and  pleas- 
ing, his  greeting  hearty  and  cordial.  Public 
spirited  and  generous,  with  ready  ear  and 
open  hand  for  those  in  misfortune  or  dis- 
tress, he  is  everywhere  recognized  as  an 
honorable,  whole-hearted  and  genial  citizen. 

John  Cordes  has  followed  the  business  of 
a  retail  grocer  upward  of  forty  years.  He 
is  a  native  of  Westphalia,  Prussia,  born  in 
1822,  and  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1843. 
He  was  burned  out  three  times  at  an  early 
day;  but  since  1850  has  been  steadily  in 
business  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  and 
leads  all  the  grocers  of  the  city  in  years  of 
continuous  trade.  Philip  Kusterer,  Ger- 
man by  birth  and  an  American  citizen  by 
choice,  has  been  in  the  grocery  trade  some 
thirty  years.  He  has  also  been  connected 
with  brewing  and  other  business  enterprises. 
The  retail  grocery  house  of  the  Rasch 
Brothers,  now  Alois  Rasch,  has  a  record  of 
about  twenty  years. 

WHOLESALING. 

Wm.  L.  Waring  in  July,  1843,  began  to 
advertise  dry  goods  and  groceries  at  "whole- 
sale and  retail,"  and  following  him  in  1844, 
as  a  wholesaler,  was  Samuel  B.  Ball.  But 
the  growth  of  the  wholesale  trade  was  slow, 
there  being,  prior  to  the  coming  in  of  rail- 
roads, but  a  few  little  villages  about  with 
stores  to  be  supplied.  In  the  hardware  line 
Foster  &  Parry  and  Wm.  H.  McConnell 
had  begun  wholesaling,  or  "jobbing"  as  it 
is  nowadays  called,  as  early  as  1848.  Others 
followed,  from  time  to  time;  but  this  was 
usually  in  connection  with  retail  business 
by  the  same  parties  until  in  1864  L.  H. 
Randall  started  an  exclusively  wholesale 
trade  in  groceries  and  liquors;  after  which 
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the  growth  of  wholesaling  was  quite  rapid. 
From  two  or  three  houses  engaged  thus 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  number  has 
increased  to  about  seventy,  the  aggregate 
of  whose  business  is  upward  of  $12,000,000 
per  annum. 

SAMUEL  B.  BALL  was  a  native  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  was  born 
June  7,  18,1 8.  His  boyhood  and  youthful 
life  were  passed  in  or  near  that  place.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  First  M. 
E.  Church  of  Rochester.  He  married 
Catherine  W.  Winn  (now  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bots- 
ford),  and  they  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  the  early  part  of  its  village  period. 
Here  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  as 
clerk  and  book-keeper  in  the  store  of  his 
uncle,  Daniel  Ball,  or  of  Granger  &  Ball, 
which  occupation  he  followed  until  1844. 
In  that  year  he  built  the  first  brick  block 
erected  in  Grand  Rapids.  It  was  of  the 
old  style,  gable  roofed,  three  stories  high, 
with  frontage  for  two  stores,  and  had  a  hall 
in  the  upper  story,  which  when  Irving 
Lodge  No.  11  was  organized,  was  used  for 
its  lodge  room.  He  named  the  building 
Irving  Hall,  and  by  that  designation  it  is 
familiar  to  the  early  settlers.  In  1868  it 
was  torn  down,  and  in  its  place  stands  the 
handsome  four  story  block  now  occupied  as 
a  bookstore  at  20  and  22  Monroe  street. 
Mr.  Ball,  with  a  partner,  opened  a  store  in 
that  building  in  the  fall  of  1844.  Thus  he 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  erection  of  brick 
blocks  here.  He  also  led  off  in  the  whole- 
sale trade.  His  forecast  and  ambition  went 
beyond  his  physical  powers  of  endurance. 
His  health  failed  before  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  the  people  of  the  embryo  city 
who  esteemed  him  highly  had  the  regretful 
experience  of  seeing  him  droop  steadily  and 
surely  down  to  his  death,  at  thirty-two — 
July  20,  1850.  Irving  Lodge  No.  11,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  its 
first  Noble  Grand,  and  the  first  deceased  of 
its  membership,  passed  resolutions  of  sor- 
row, sympathy  and  condolence,  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  Enquirer  characterized  him 
as  an  "affectionate,  solicitous  husband;  as 
a  friend  always  the  same;  beloved  by  all 
acquainted  with  him." 

A  list  of  the  later  prominent  wholesalers 
in  the  principal  lines  of  the  general  mercan- 


tile trade  of  the  city  comprises,  among 
others,  the  following. 

Books  and  Stationery. — Eaton,  Lyon  & 
Company. 

Boots  and  Shoes — G.H.  Reeder;  Rindge, 
Bertsch  &  Company. 

Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths. — Voigt,  Herpol- 
sheimer  &  Co.;   Smith  &  Sanford. 

Cigars  and  Tobacco. — John  E.  Kenning 
&  Co.;   C.  G.  Pulcher;   H.  Schneider  &  Co. 

Clothing. — Leonard  Benjamins;  Giant 
Clothing  Company;  Houseman,  Donnally 
&  Jones;  Star  Clothing  House;  T.  W. 
Strahan,  Tower  Clothing  Company. 

Confectionery  and  Fruits. — The  Putnam 
Candy  Company. 

Crockery. — H.  Leonard  &  Sons;  Cum- 
mings  &  Yale. 

Some  plain  crockery  in  the  early  days 
was  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  nearly 
every  general  assortment  store.  Gradually  it 
became  concentrated  into  fewer  houses, 
until  the  larger  part  in  wholesaling  is  con- 
fined to  two  or  three,  each  with  a  larger 
business  than  once  was  dreamed  of  for  the 
entire  traffic.  Few  in  the  State  show  as  large 
and  handsome  stocks  as  do  H.  Leonard  & 
Sons,  and  H.  Leonard's  Sons  &  Co.,  in 
their  palatial  blocks  at  134  to  142  E.  Fulton 
street,  and  at  29-31  Monroe  street.  Theirs 
is  an  establishment  of  forty-five  years  stand- 
ing;  grown  from  small  beginnings. 

Heman  Leonard  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1842.  He  was  a  native  of  Parma,  N.  Y., 
born  April  15,  1812.  Here,  after  keeping 
the  Eagle  Hotel  for  a  time,  he  began  in  the 
grocery  trade  on  Monroe  street,  which  he 
afterward  gradually  changed  to  the  crockery 
business.  About  1868  he  built  a  brick  block 
on  the  site  of  his  original  small  wooden 
store.  He  continued  in  and  steadily 
increased  his  crockery  trade  during  his  life; 
but  some  years  previous  to  his  death  asso- 
ciated with  himself  his  sons  (Charles  H., 
Frank  E.  and  Frederick  Leonard),  and 
they  have  since  magnified  their  traffic 
greatly.  Mr.  Leonard  was  a  man  of  great 
energy,  strong  and  steady  in  purpose;  com- 
manding respect  among  those  who  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  healthy  growth  of  this 
town.      He  died  in  1884. 

Dry  Goods. — P.  Steketee  &  Sons. 

Groceries. — Ball-Barnhart- Putnam  Com- 
pany; I.  M.  Clark  &  Son;  Hawkins,  Perry 
&  Company;   Lemon  &  Peters;    Musselman 
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&  Widdicomb;  Olney  &  Judson  Grocer  Com- 
pany. 

SAMUEL  McBIRNEY  LEMON,  one 
of  the  prominent  wholesale  grocers  of  Grand 
Rapids,  as  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Lemon  &  Peters,  was  born  November  27, 
1846,  at  Corneycrew,  Parish  of  Mullabrack, 
in  the  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland.  His 
parents,  Samuel  and  Rachael  Lemon,  were 
of  the  famous  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  which 
sturdy  stock  has  left  a  lasting  mark  on 
American  institutions,  in  the  great  names 
it  has  contributed  to  every  department  of 
American  life.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  the 
Scotch- Irish  were  the  first  to  declare  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  and  foremost 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle;  leaders  in 
the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  its  most  powerful  defenders;  most 
active  in  the  extension  of  our  National 
domain,  and  the  hardiest  pioneers  in  its 
development."  The  Puritan,  the  Huguenot 
and  the  Dutch  must  gratefully  salute  with 
admiration  this  race  which  has  given  to  the 
American  Pantheon  the  names  of  Patrick 
Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Paul  Jones, 
James  Madison,  John  Marshall,  Andrew 
Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  James  Buchanan, 
Horace  Greeley,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant.  Mr.  Lemon  was  blessed  only 
with  the  characteristics  which  he  inherited 
from  such  a  race,  but  although  the  record 
of  his  life  is  short,  it  exhibits  a  singleness  of 
purpose  and  a  tenacity  in  the  pursuit  of 
business  which  has  commanded  success  even 
under  adverse  conditions.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  parents  that  he  should  prepare 
for  the  ministry,  but  he  early  expressed  his 
desire  to  follow  a  mercantile  life,  and  after 
receiving  the  best  education  his  native 
county  afforded,  his  father  apprenticed  him 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  one  of  the 
largest  grocers  in  Ireland,  at  Potadown, 
Armagh  County.  Here  he  remained  for 
five  years,  without  pay,  working  hard  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
soon  after  the  completion  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, in  November,  1870,  set  sail  for  Am- 
erica. On  landing  in  New  York,  he  secured 
a  place  with  the  grocery  firm  of  Acker, 
Merrill  &  Condit,  at  the  modest  salary  of 
$10  per  week,  paying  $8  of  this  amount  per 
week  for  his  board.  But  within  seven 
months,  so  valuable  were  the  services  of  Mr. 
Lemon  to  his  employers,  that  his  salary  was 
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raised  three  times.  His  next  move  was 
to  accept  a  position  with  A.  M.  Semple,  of 
Rochester,  and  after  five  years  of  service 
there,  Mr.  Lemon  had  become  manager  of 
that  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  grocery 
business  at  a  fine  salary.  Tempted  by  a 
better  offer,  he  then  transferred  his  services 
to  Lautz  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo, 
and  for  five  years  was  engaged  in 
selling  their  goods,  with  conspicuous 
success.  Although  drawing  a  salary  which 
was  equaled  by  few  in  his  line,  the 
ambition  which  would  not  let  the  Irish  lad 
remain  in  his  native  land,  still  impelled  him 
on,  and  he  decided  to4  begin  business  for 
himself.  His  travels  had  familiarized  him 
with  the  growth  and  prospects  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and,  admiring  its  push  and  enter- 
prise, he  decided  to  link  his  fortunes  with" 
its  future.  Consequently  in  1880  Mr.  Lemon 
removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of 
Shields,  Bulkley  &  Lemon,  which  after  years 
of  successful  operation  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  firm  of  Lemon  &  Peters,  the  junior 
member  being  R.  G.  Peters  of  Manistee, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  business 
men  on  the  western  shore  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Lemon  married,  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  January  17,  1883,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Peoples.  His  career  has  been  marked 
by  a  steady  and  undeviating  purpose  to 
succeed  in  his  chosen  business.  He  has 
aimed  to  be  a  wholesale  grocer,  and  has 
not  been  tempted  into  other  lines,  but 
has  made  himself  a  place  in  the  business 
world  which  does*  him  credit.  In  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  fine  presence  and  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  which  have  made  him  a 
host  of  friends,  Mr.  Lemon  is  one  of  the 
business  men  of  Grand  Rapids  who  believe 
thoroughly  in  its  future,  and  who  show  in 
their  own  lives  the  advantages  America 
gives,  and  what  may  be  done  in  a  few  years 
by  a  poor  foreign  boy  in  this  favored  land. 
Patriotic  and  public  spirited,  intensely 
American  because  he  knows  personally  the 
difference  between  a  Republic  and  a  Mon- 
archy, it  is  from  the  ranks  of  such  men  the 
high  types  of  American  citizens  are  ever 
coming.  P. 

Hardware. — Foster,  Stevens  &  Company; 
Gunn  Hardware  Company. 

William  S.  Gunn  settled  at  Cascade  in 
1846,  and  about  three  years  later  came  into 
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Grand  Rapids,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  the  hardware 
trade  upward  of  thirty  years. 

Meats. — Nelson  Morris  &  Company;  L. 
F.  Swift  &  Company. 

Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods. — Corl,  Knott 
&  Company. 

Notions. — Voigt,  Herpolsheimer  &  Com- 
pany; F.  A.  Wurzburg  &  Company. 

Amos  Roberts,  a  prominent  early  mer- 
chant at  the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  was  born 
at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1786.  In 
1809  he  married  Sally  Hurd,  at  Middle 
Haddam,  Conn.  In  1838  he  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  established  a  general  assort- 
ment store,  into  which  he  took  his  son,  Wm. 
D.  Roberts,  in  1839  as  a  partner,  and  the 
business  was  conducted  under  firm  name  of 
A.  Roberts  &  Son  during  both  their  lives. 
In  1843-44  Amos  Roberts  and  A.  W.  Pike 
built  the  stone  store  called  Commercial 
Block,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  Monroe 
street  until  that  thoroughfare  was  straight- 
ened through  in  1873.  C°l-  Roberts,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  was  a  man  of  fine 
presence  and  business  ability,  and  had  steady 
and  uniform  success  as  a  merchant.  He 
was  a  member  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  at 
his  death  in  1873  was  buried  with  Masonic 
honors.  His  residence  for  some  thirty 
years  was  where  the  Peninsular  Club  House 
stands,  corner  of  Fountain  and  Ottawa 
streets.  Mrs.  Roberts  is  now7  over  100 
years  of  age.  She  was  born  July  3,  1790, 
and  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  that 
day  shook  hands  and  conversed  with  several 
hundred  people  who  called  upon  and  con- 
gratulated her. 

EXPORT   AND    HOME    COMMERCE. 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  annual  reports 
and  records  or  reviews  of  trade,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give,  with  accuracy  and  in  detail, 
the  volumes  and  values  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  commerce  of  this  city. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  reliable  compilation 
of  the  aggregate  of  commercial  transactions, 
either  in  outgoing  or  incoming  merchandise. 

During  the  first  twenty- five  years  from 
settlement,  the  principal  avenue  of  com- 
merce was  by  Grand  River  and  through  the 
port  of  Grand  Haven.  The  proportion  of 
transportation  overland  was  comparatively 
small.  Of  the  volume  of  imports  in  that 
period  no  record   has  been  found.      A  few 


statements  have  been  discovered  of  the 
exports  from  Grand  River,  of  which  three- 
quarters  may  have  been  furnished  from 
Grand  Rapids.  In  1841  they  amounted  to 
$103,490.  The  principal  items  were:  Lum- 
ber and  shingles,  $46,000;  flour,  $27,130; 
furs,  $25,000.  In  March  and  April,  1844, 
there  were  forty-eight  arrivals  and  forty-six 
departures  of  lake  vessels  at  Grand  Haven. 
They  carried  out  1,914,260  feet  of  lumber, 
1,103,500  shingles,  8,900  bushels  of  wheat, 
37  dozen  pails,  31  cords  of  shingle  bolts, 
875  bundles  of  lath,  16  cords  of  wood,  21 
barrels  of  plaster,  and  3,500  lights  of  window 
sash.  In  1845  the  exports  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  were  estimated  at  $138,367.  In 
that  year  there  were  383  arrivals  and  385 
departures  of  lake  vessels.  In  1846  the 
exports  were  $179,539;  m  I^47>  .$258,697; 
in  1851,  $393,162;  in  1852,  $407,332;  in 
1853,  $651,770.  In  1854,  the  shipments 
from  the  port  of  Grand  Haven,  amounted 
as  inventoried  to  $834,849.  The  heavier 
items  were:  Lumber  and  shingles,  $542,392; 
flour,  $112,500;  timber,  $33,750;  furs,  about 
$25,000.  Among  the  imports  in  that  year 
were  1,683  barrels  of  pork  and  1,458  barrels 
of  whisky.  A  query  as  to  "why  so  much 
pork  with  so  little  whisky? "  was  never  satis- 
factorily answered.  Imports  also  included 
3,511  barrels  of  salt,  80,000  brick,  and  352 
wheelbarrows.  These  last  were  probably  for 
work  east  of  here  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwau- 
kee Railroad  grade.  In  1855  the  aggregate 
of  exports  was  about  $1,500,000. 

In  1841  the  cost  of  sending  a  barrel  of 
flour  from  Grand  Rapids  to  New  York  was 
$2. 14.  This,  of  course,  w7as  by  wrater  trans- 
portation; there  was  then  no  railroad  within 
fifty  miles. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  both  as  an  article  for 
export  and  for  domestic  use,  has  been  a 
steady  source  of  commercial  revenue  in 
Grand  Rapids.  The  sales  of  stucco  and 
land  plaster  now  amount  to  nearly  or  quite 
$200,000  per  annum.  The  trade  was  some- 
what smaller  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Imperfect  returns  made  at  the  State  census 
of  1864  showed  14,000  tons  mined  the  pre- 
vious year,  valued  at  $30,000,  or  about 
$2. 14  per  ton. 

Wool  has  been  chiefly  an  article  of  com- 
merce rather  than  of  home  consumption; 
domestic  manufacture  being  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  amount  handled  here. 
Grand    Rapids  dealers  purchased    in    i860 
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about  80,000  pounds,  and  in   1866  upward 
of  420,000  pounds. 

In  1869,  sales  of  their  products  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  city,  as  returned  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  officers,  footed  up 
$1,41 3, 274.  These  were  exclusive  of  sales 
amounting  to  less  than  $5,000  in  the  year. 
In  twenty  years  such  sales  have  increased 
to  nearly  $24,000,000  per  annum. 

The  lumber  trade  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  has  probably  averaged  upward  of 
$4,000,000  annually.  This  includes  dressed 
lumber  in  all  its  varieties. 

Dealings  in  wheat,  flour  and  other  cereal 
products  average  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,000,000  yearly.  In  1869  the  millers  of 
the  city  paid  about  $500,000  for  wheat. 
Wheat  buying  at  the  Kent  "Mills  began  as 
early  as  1844. 

A  canvass  of  the  business  of  the  city  at 
the  end  of  1884,  showed  that  the  total  sales 
of  that  year  (mercantile  and  of  manufac- 
tures) amounted  to  about  $24,000,000.  It 
also  showed  that  the  business  of  the  year 
was  about  five  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
the  year  1883,  which  had  been  one  of  very 
great  activity. 

In  1867  a  Co-operative  Union  store  was 
organized  by  Labor  Union  men.  The 
project  was  started  with  a  President  and 
Board  of  five  Directors — an  association  of 
150  stockholders,  no  person  to  hold  but  one 
share,  the  shares  to  be  $20,  and  the  store 
to  be  conducted  by  a  business  agent.  This 
co-operative  scheme  was  kept  alive  several 
years,  but  finally  failed,  either  from  a  lack 
of  business  capacity  or  from  want  of  ami- 
cable support  and  coherence. 

Some  idea  of  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
commerce  of  this  city  may  be  formed  from 
a  study  of  the  average  monthly  railroad 
freighting  business  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1888,  a  summary  of  which 
shows  the  following  facts  and  figures: 

FREIGHT    FORWARDED. 


FREIGHT    RECEIVED. 


RAILROADS. 

Tons. 

Revenue. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 

Chicago  and  West  Michigan 

Michigan  Central 

Lake  Shore  and  Mich   Southern .  . 
Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Mil.. .  . 

8,500 
6,743 
4,508 
2,338 
2,209 

$23,982.52 
9,359.42 
9  8(54.39 
5,345.66 
3,750.00 

Total  monthly  average 

24,298 

$52,301.99 

RAILROADS. 

Tons.         Revenue. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 

Chicago  and  West  Michigan 

Michigan  Central 

27,977    $46,654.36 

15,011      13,849.75 

6,833        4.250.00 

Lake  Shore  and  Mich.  Southern  . 
Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Mil  . . . 

5,078 
4,890 

10,381.15 
7,764,52 

Total  monthly  average 

59  789 

$82,899.78 

This  shows,  approximately,  291,576  tons 
of  freight  forwarded  and  717,468  tons  re- 
ceived, during  the  year,  upon  which  the 
amount  paid  for  transportation  was  $1,622- 
421.24. 

As  estimated  from  reports  gathered  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  value  of  goods 
imported  by  merchants  and  manufacturers 
during  the  year  1887  was  $4,778,500.  The 
same  authority  gives  $1,901,755  as  the 
amount  invested  in  new  buildings  in  the 
city  during  the  year  1888. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  freights, 
the  following  schedule  of  the  transportation 
rates  by  water  in  the  summer  of  1844,  four- 
teen years  before  the  days  of  railroading 
here,  affords  a  topic  for  study.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time  for  the  information  of 
shippers: 

CENTS. 

From  Lyons  or  Ionia  to  Grand  Rapids,  per  bbl. 

bulk  (light  goods,)  37 Jf 

<:         per  hundred  weight  (heavy  goods,)  18^ 
"  "         wheat  per  bushel,  in  barrels,  .  8 

"         ashes  per  cask,  37^ 

"  "         flour  per  barrel,  25 

From  Ionia  to  G.  Rapids,  wheat  per  bu. ,  in  bbls. ,     6 
Cartage  and  storage  at  G.  Rapids  per  bbl.  bulk.,     6 
"     per  cwt.  3 

"     wheat  per  bushel,    2 
"     ashes  per  cask,       12)^ 
River  freight  from  G.  Rapids  to  Grand  Haven, 
per  bbl.  bulk,  25 

"     per  cwt.  12>£ 

"     per  bushel,  6 

"  "     flour  in  quantity,    12^ 

"  "  "  "     ashes  per  cask,        31^' 

Storage  at  Grand  Haven,  per  bbl.  bulk,  5 

"  "         per  cwt.,  3 

per  bush.,  wheat  in  bulk,  3 
ashes  per  cask,  12^ 

'*  "  "         flour  per  bbl.,  5 

Transportation  from  G.  Haven  to  Buffalo,  New 
York,  per  bbl.  bulk,  50 

"  "  "  "         per  cwt.,  31  ^ 

"  "  "  "         ashes  per  cask,    75 

flour  per  bbl.       43# 
Storage  at  Buffalo,  per  bbl.  bulk,  5 

"  "         per  cwt.,  4 

"  "         ashes  per  cask,  ^  18  ^ 

"  "         flour  per  bbl.,  "  5 

Transpt'n  from  Buffalo  to  N.  Y,  per  bbl.  bulk,  87>£ 
* '  "  "         per  cwt  ,  72 
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Freight  in  return  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  (mer- 
chandise) per  cwt.  (heavy  goods,)  7f) 

light  goods     90 

Buffalo  charges  on  heavy  goods,  «  8 

"        light  goods,  16 

Freight  from  Buffalo  to  G.  Haven,  per  bbl.  bulk, 

(light  goods,)  433< 

"  "        per  cwt.,  (heavy  goods,)  25 

From  Detroit  to  G   Haven,      "  "  25 

"  per  bbl.  bulk  (light  goods)  43% 
Freight,  Storage  and  Cartage  from  Grand  Haven  to 
Lyons,  the  same  as  down  freight  from  Lyons  to  G. 
Haven. 

BOARD    OF    TRADE. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  in  November,  1887,  and  made  a 
corporate  body  under  the  State  laws,  start- 
ing with  about  350  members: 

President — George  G.  Briggs. 
First  Vice  President — L.  J.  Rindge. 
Second  Vice  President — J.  A.  Covode. 
Third  Vice  President— C.  W.  Watkins. 
Secretary — H.  D.  C.  Van  Asmus. 
Treasurer — E.  Crofton  Fox. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  Board  was 
to  promote  the  business  interests  of  the  city 
in  every  possible  way.  An  idea  of  the 
range  of  its  action  may  be  gotten  from  the 
list  of  its  standing  committees:  On  Appeals, 
on  Arbitration,  on  Transportation,  on  Grain 
and  Produce,  on  Lumber,  on  Provisions,  on 
Printing,  on  Statistics,  on  Legislation,  on 
Auditing,  on  Public  Improvements,  and 
on  Municipal  Affairs.  The  membership  fee 
is  $15;  annual  dues,  $10.  Its  rooms  at 
present  are  at  13  Canal:  street,  in  charge  of 
the  Secretary,  who  is  the  only  salaried 
officer,  and  is  required  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  position.  The  Board  in  1888  issued  two 
editions  of  a  publication  entitled  "  Grand 
Rapids  as  It  Is,"  elaborately  illustrated, 
pamphlet  form  with  pages  y*4  by  10  inches, 
devoted  to  setting  forth  the  progress,  the 
improvements,  the  resources,  the  indus- 
tries, the  trade,  and  the  financial  standing 
of  the  city.  In  October,  1889,  the  Board 
received  and  handsomely  entertained  the 
representatives  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican governments,  then  by  invitation  holding 
an  International  Commercial  Congress  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Board  of  Trade 
has  also  taken  an  active  interest  in  a  project 
to  secure,  by  canal  work  or  river  dredging, 
communication  by  lake  vessels  between 
Lake  Micjhigan  and  Grand  Rapids,  expend- 
ing considerable  money  in  surveys,  and 
petitioning   Congress   for    National   aid   by 


appropriation.  The  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Board  in  the  fall  of  1889  were: 

President — George  G.  Briggs. 

First  Vice-President — Charles  R.  Sligh. 

Second  Vice-President — O.  A.  Ball. 

Third  Vice-President — E.  G.  Studley. 

Secretary — H.  D.  C.  Van  Asmus. 

Treasurer — E.  Crofton  Fox. 

Directors — S.  F.  Aspinwall,  O.  A.  Ball, 
J.  M.  Barnett,  George  G.  Briggs,  O.  E. 
Brown,  J.  A.  Covode,  M.  S.  Crosby,  E.  B. 
Fisher,  E.  Crofton  Fox,  T.  D.  Gilbert,  H. 
F.  Hastings,  L.  E.  Hawkins,  Julius  House- 
man, C.  B.  Judd,  S.  M.  Lemon,  C.  H.  Leon- 
ard, F.  Letellier,  A.  S.  Musselman,  Daniel 
McCoy,  Gaius  W.  Perkins,  W.  H.  Powers, 
L.  J.  Rindge,  W.  R.  Shelby,  C.  R.  Sligh, 
S.  F.  Stevens,  E.  G.  Studley,  J.  D.  Utley, 
C.  G.  A.  Voigt,  H.  D.  C.  Van  Asmus, D.  H. 
Waters,  John  Widdicomb. 

GENERAL    BUSINESS    SUMMARY. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Eagle,  in  the  fall  of 
1889,  gathered,  compiled  and  published  the 
following  condensed  statements  concerning 
the  mercantile  and  other  trade  interests  of 
the  city  for  the  previous  year: 

RETAIL    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Agricultural  implements,  7;  bakeries  and 
confectioners,  35;  bird  dealers,  2;  books 
and  stationery,  10;  boots  ancl  shoes,  31; 
cigars  and  tobacco,  23;  clothing,  14;  coal 
and  wood,  17;  creameries,  4;  crockery,  4; 
dry  goods,  35;  druggists,  47;  fancy  goods 
and  toys,  5;  flour  and  feed,  36;  furniture, 
new,  19;  furniture,  second  hand,  6;  general 
stocks,  3;  men's  furnishing  goods,  4;  gro- 
cers, 237;  hair  goods,  7;  hardware,  32;  har- 
ness, 15;  hats,  3;  house  furnishing  goods, 
9;  hygienic  goods,  2;  mill  supplies,  7;  milli- 
nery and  fancy  goods,  19;  music,  6;  news 
depots,  11;  oil  stores,  7;  oyster  and  fish 
stores,  5;  restaurants,  31;  seed  stores  4; 
sewing  machine  agencies,  7;  sporting  goods, 
4;  umbrellas  and  canes,  1 ;  wTall  paper,  pic- 
ture frames,  etc.,  13. 

CONTRACTORS,   TRADES,    PROFESSIONS. 

Architects,6;  building  movers,4;  dentists, 
35;  blacksmiths,  25;  brokers,  9;  building 
contractors,  42;  barber  shops,  61;  boot  and 
shoe  shops,  56;  butchers,  90;  carpet  clean- 
ing shops,  4;  electrical  supply  houses,  4; 
florists  and  nurserymen,  15;  undertakers,  8; 
gold    and    silver    platers,   2;    gunsmiths,   3; 
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hack  and  baggage  lines,  2;  horse  shoeing 
shops,  14;  insurance  agents,46;  intelligence 
offices,  4;  laundries  (steam),  4;  livery  stables, 
28;  lapidarian,  1;  locksmiths,  2;  attorneys- 
at-law,  115;  manicure,  2;  manufacturers' 
agents,  3;  merchant  tailors,  20;  millwrights, 
3;  oculists  and  aurists,  3;  photographers, 
17;  physicians,  154;  real  estate  dealers,  56; 
stair  builders,  2;  steamship  agencies,  7; 
stenographers,  3;  taxidermists,  3;  veterinary 
surgeons,  8;  renovators  (clothes),  7;  bath 
(Turkish),  1;  junk  dealers,  5;  pawn  brokers, 
4;  agents  for  office  safes,  2;  safety  deposit 
vaults,  2;  sanitariums,  2;  tailors,  48;  tele- 
graphs, 3;  telephone,  1;  meat  markets,  91; 
mercantile  agencies,  4;  mineral  waters,  3; 
opticans,  2;  painters,  36;  plumbing  and  gas 
fitting,  9;  printing  (job  and  book),  31;  roof- 
ers, 4;  insurance  companies,  2;  artists,  8; 
bankers,  7;  baths,  3;  bill  poster,  1;  business 
colleges,  5;  chimney  sweeps,  1;  civil  engi- 
neer, 1;  musical  conservatories,  2;  detective 
agency,  1;  designing  school,  1;  dyers,  4; 
electricians,  4;  elocution  schools,  3;  express 
companies,  3. 

WHOLESALE    TRADE. 


LIST   OF   HOUSES. 

NO. 

CAPITAL. 

SALES. 

NO. 
EM. 

Agricultural  Imp'ts. 
Books  and  Stati'n'ry 
Boots,     Shoes     and 

Rubbers 

Clothing 

5 
1 

4 

0 

,  8 

$125,000 
100,000 

200,000 
125,000 

60,000 
115,000 
190,000 
585,000 

10,000 

300,000 
615,000 
300,000 

68,000 

55,000 
170,000 
47,000 
58,000 
50,000 

12,000 

100,000 
100,000 
500,000 

$337,000 
300,000 

365,000 
300,000 

445,500 

221,000 

500,000 

1,726,000 

65,000 

1,000,000 
5.226,000 
1,000,000 

700,400 

460,000 
620,000 
142,000 
790,000 
169,000 

43,000 

600,000 
385,000 
500,000 

77 
49 

29 
125 

Commission  and 
Produce 

60 

Crockery  

2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
0 
2 

4 

5 
9 
6 
4 
3 

2 

3 
2 

4 

49 

Drugs  and  Medicin's 

Dry  Goods 

Fish 

36 

334 

9 

Glass  

Grain 

25 

Groceries  , 

Hardware 

21 

Hides,  Pelts  and 
Leather 

37 

Lime,    Cement   and 
Sewer  Pipe ...... 

Liquors 

Marble  and  Granite 
Packers 

29 
49 
54 
47 

Paints,  Oils,  etc. .  . . 
Photographers'  Sup- 
plies . 

27 
7 

Rags  and  Peddlers' 

Supplies 

Saddlery  Hardware 
Wool 

27 
30 
95 

Total 

83 

$3,885,900 

$15,894,900 

1216 

BUILDING  AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  building  im- 
provements in  the  city  were  substantially 
'as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

First  Ward $248,635 

Second  Ward 204,850 

Third  Ward 369,810 

Fourth  Ward.  : 396,200 

Fifth  Ward 123,750 

Sixth  Ward 124,508 

Seventh  Ward 98,750 

Eighth  Ward 132,600 

Next  to  city  limits,  east.  . .  ! 93,040 

Southeast  of  East  street 108,752 

INSURANCE. 

The  insurance  business  of  Grand  Rapids 
is  co-existent  with  the  organized  life  of  the 
town.  As  early  as  1836  insurance  agents 
were  among  the  villagers.  Simeon  M. 
Johnson,  Francis  H.  Cuming,  John  W. 
Peirce  and  John  Strong  were  taking  fire 
risks  as  early  as  1844.  Dr.  Cuming  during 
all  the  earJy  part  of  his  residence  here  was 
especially  active,  and  usually  after  a  fire 
would  appear  his  advertisement  in  the  news- 
paper. Addison  Tracy  opened  as  agent  for 
the  Portage  Mutual  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and 
made  that  his  chief  business  for  many 
years.  In  1850  he  procured  of  a  home 
mechanic  1,000  neat  gilt  signs,  for  build- 
ings on  which  he  placed  insurance.  Among 
subsequent  fire  and  life  insurance  agents 
prior  to  1867  were  S.  O.  Kingsbury,  Robert 
P.  Sinclair;  Thompson  Sinclair,  A.  P.  Sin- 
clair, J.  S.  Crosby,  E.  G.  D.  Holden,  Skin- 
ner &  Willard,  O.  R.  Wilmarth  and 
others.  Since  that  time  many  changes 
have  occurred  in  insurance  agencies,  and 
such  men  as  M.  W.  Bates,  S.  F.  Aspinwall, 
Simeon  Hunt,  J.  D.  Naysmith,  C.  W.  Wat- 
kins,  R.  B.  Loomis,  Henry  Grinnell,  L.  S. 
Provin,  Fred.  Loettgert,  Mt  S.  Crosby, 
James  Gallup,  C.  E.  Perkins,  A.  B.  Mason, 
W.  A.  Shinkman,  P.  O.  Voorheis  and 
Henry  F.  Burtch  have  been  added  to  the  list. 
The  volume  of  insurance  business  has  so 
largely  increased  that  it  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  premiums  annually  taken 
for  companies  organized  outside  the  State 
would  aggregate  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars;  while  the  Grand  Rapids  com- 
pany, organized  in  1882,  of  which  Julius 
Houseman    is    President,    reports  a    total 
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income  for  1888  of  over  $120,000.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  addition  are  annually 
paid  in  Grand  Rapids  for  mutual  insurance. 
A  Board  of  Underwriters  was  formed  in 
June,  1 866,  with  the  object  of  securing  uni- 
form rates,  and  another  similar  association 
was  organized  in  1879,  but  these  institutions 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  overburdened  with 
the  qualities  of  unity  and  amicable  perse- 
verence. 

There  are  two  insurance  companies  in  the 
city  —  the  Grand  Rapids  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  which  Julius  Houseman  is 
President,  and  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  Elias  Matter,  Presi- 
ident;  but  by  far  the  greater  amount  of 
insurance  is  done  by  foreign  companies, 
which  draw  from  the  place  large  sums  of 
money  that  might  better  be  saved  at  home. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Insurance  Company 
began  business  in  1882 — Julius  Houseman, 
President;  S.  F.  Aspinwall,  Secretary. 
With  a  paid  capital  of  $200,000  it  has  had 
a  prosperous  career.  In  1888  its  assets  had 
grown  to  upward  of  $300,000,  its  income 
was  $123,240,  and  it  had  a  surplus  of  $35,983 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Prominent  among  insurance  agents  for 
the  past  twenty  years  and  more  have  been 
E.  G.  D.  Holden  and  his  sons,  Charles  and 
Henry  S.  Holden. 

Eugene  E.  Winsor,  the  first  born  of  per- 
manent white  settlers  in  the  Grand  River 
Valley,  after  spending  many  years  in  con- 
nection with  mercantile  trade,  in  various 
capacities,  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
given  his  attention  to  life  and  fire  insurance 
as  an  agent,  doing  a  fair  business. 

BUILDERS    AND    CONTRACTORS. 

As  soon  as  the  settlement  was  fairly 
started  there  was  work  for  the  contractor 
and  builder,  and  he  made  his  appearance 
accordingly.  Eliphalet  H.  Turner,  in  1834 
and  1835,  put  up  some  buildings  for  the 
Campaus,  among  them  a  warehouse  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  below  the  Eagle  Hotel. 
After  him,  among  the  architects  and  building 
contractors,  were  Robert  Hilton,  Leonard 
Covell,  David  Burnett,  Kendall  Woodward, 
James  M.  Haldane,  Harry  H.  Ives,  and 
others  before  1840,  who  found  abundant 
employment,  except  for  a  year  or  two  after 
the  financial  revulsion  of  1837.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett became  a  very  prominent  bridge  builder 
and    constructed  bridges  and  dams   across 


nearly  all  the  streams  of  this  region,  the 
most  prominent  being  the  early  ones  across 
the  rapids  of  Grand  River.  Mr.  Hilton's 
handiwork  is  still  visible  upon  many  of  the 
larger  of  the  old  structures  in  the  place,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  works  of  Bur- 
nett and  Ives.  William  I.  Blakely,  Wilson 
Jones,  Baker  Borden,  and  Benjamin  Luce 
were  among  the  early  house  carpenters  and 
joiners;  and  with  or  soon  following  them, 
William  K.  Wheeler,  Henry  R.  Naysmith, 
Isaac  H.  Nichols,  Reuben  Wheeler,  Silas 
Pelton,  Silas  Hall,  Aldridge  W.  Pelton, 
and  several  others  before  the  city  reached  a 
population  of  6,000,  some  of  whom  are  still 
residents.  Several  of  them  were  also,  at 
times,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sash, 
blinds  and  other  trimmings  for  house  fin- 
ishing. 

Wilson  Jones  has  been  busy  at  house 
carpentry  and  similar  work  most  of  the  time 
since  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1843. 
He  is  one  of  the  old-time,  steady  and  trust- 
worthy citizens. 

With  the  great  increase  of  building  since 
the  war  period,  has  naturally  come  a  cor- 
responding increase  among  workmen  of  this 
class,  and  it  is  useless  to  further  particular- 
ize names,  in  a  city  containing  more  than 
1 2, 000  stores,  dwellings  and  other  structures, 
and  rapidly  adding  to  the  number. 

HARRY  H.  IVES  was  born  in  Walling- 
ford,  Conn.,  July  21,  18 16,  on  the  farm 
where  his  father,  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather were  born  and  lived.  His 
educational  advantages  were  limited  to 
attendance  for  three  months  in  a  year  at 
the  district  school,  in  a  little  red  building 
supplied  with  benches  made  of  oak  slabs 
brought  from  a  neighboring  saw-mill.  No 
geography  nor  grammar  was  taught  in  that 
school.  The  State  law  was  that  the  pupils 
should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  spelling 
and  the  first  four  rules  in  Daboll's  Arith- 
metic. In  youth  he  was  bound  out  as  an 
apprentice  until  twenty-one  years  old — four 
years — to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
joiner,  clothing  himself  and  receiving  $25 
a  year.  Leaving  that  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
he  came  directly  to  Grand  Rapids,  by  way 
of  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo;  was  four 
weeks  on  the  journey,  six  days  walking 
from  Detroit,  and  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June. 
Having  lamed  a  foot  on  the  way,  he  was 
carried  over  some  bad  spots  on  the  back  of 
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a  friend.  On  reaching  Grand  Rapids,  Mr. 
Ives  quickly  found  employment,  his  first 
work  being  on  the  residence  of  General 
Solomon  Withey,  which  stood  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Ottawa  and  Coldbrook  streets,  and 
part  of  which  is  still  standing.  During  the 
next  winter  he  erected  a  mill  for  William 
H.  Withey,  some  miles  up  the  river  on  the 
west  side,  frequently  with  his  men  backing 
provisions  through  the  snow  to  their  camp. 
Provisions  were  scarce,  and  in  the  spring, 
as  he  used  to  say,  "the  principal  food  was 
rice  and  sturgeon,"  (flour  being  $25  and 
pork  $40  to  $50  per  barrel,  potatoes  $4  per 
bushel,  and  other  things  in  proportion.) 
Mr.  Ives  was  "clear  grit,"  however,  and 
satisfactorily  filled  his  contract.  While  at 
that  work,  he  also  got  out  and  framed,  in 
the  woods  by  the  mill,  the  timber  for  a 
house  erected  the  following  summer  by 
E.  B.  Bostwick,  on  the  Fulton  street  hill 
— the  same  that  for  many  years  afterward 
was  the  well-known  mansion  of  Louis  Cam- 
pau.  Considerably  changed,  and  moved, 
that  building  is  yet  standing,  and  is  used 
for  a  barn.  From  that  time  forward,  his 
life  has  been  one  of  energy  and  activity  in 
his  calling;  building  and  moving  buildings; 
nearly  all  the  time  having  several  on  new 
underpinnings  and  several  more  on  trucks  or 
rollers.  In  a  single  year,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  he  erected  forty  tenements  in 
this  town  and  county.  After  the  burning 
of  the  old  National  Hotel  in  1855,  he  erected 
the  new  structure  on  the  same  ground,  78 
by  32  feet,  of  wood,  four  stories  high.  Prior 
to  that,  in  the  years  1846  to  1850,  he  built 
the  Hopkins  mill  at  Mill  Point ;  the  Wartrous 
mill  on  Mill  Creek;  the  Winsor  residence 
at  the  foot  of  Washington  and  State  streets; 
the  Public  Hall  on  Canal  street,  and  a  bridge 
across  Grand  River  at  Plainfield.  In  the 
season  of  1857  he  built  and  owned  a  saw 
mill  at  Nunica,  and  in  the  following  year 
erected  the  station  houses  of  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad  from  Ada  to  Nu- 
nica. Mr.  Ives  married  Sarah  Peck,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1838.  Of  their  three  children  but 
one  survives — Calvin  L.  Ives,  the  well- 
known  liveryman,  residing  on  Lyon  street. 
Mrs.  Ives  died  February  19,  1863.  March 
4,  1864,  he  married  Mrs.  C.  E.  Pepper. 
Two  children  by  this  union  died  young. 
She  "passed  on"  February  3,  1889,  they 
having  lived  together  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
less  one  month.      October  10,  1889,  he  mar- 


ried Mrs.  Mary  Shafer,  his  present  wife. 
Religiously,  Mr.  Ives  was  reared  in  a  Meth- 
odist family,  so  conscientiously  strict  that 
he  was  not  allowed  on  Sunday  to  indulge  in 
the  Yankee  exercise  of  whittling.  Later  in 
life  he  "progressed,"  as  he  expresses  it, 
and  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  a 
firm  believer  in  Spiritualism.  Politically, 
he  was  reared  a  Democrat,  and  adhered  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic  party  until 
the  advent  of  the  Greenback  party,  since 
which  he  has  favored  the  latter.  Though 
not  an  aspiring  politican,  he  has  represented 
his  ward  eight  years  as  Alderman,  and 
eleven  years  as  Supervisor,  serving  faith- 
fully and  efficiently.  Lately  retired  from 
active  labor,  he  is  yet  apparently  hale  and 
hearty,  and  enjoys  the  high  respect  of  his 
fellow  men. 

Brick  and  stone  masons  may  properly 
come  in  this  department.  Among  the  early 
workers  upon  stone  structures  were  James 
McCrath,  who  was  here  in  1836,  Patrick 
McGurrin,  the  Davidson  brothers  (William 
C.  and  Lewis  C),  Simeon  S.  Stewart,  Eben- 
ezer  Anderson,  and  several  others  of  the 
era  of  limestone  building.  In  brick  work 
at  an  early  day  were  the  Davidsons,  Josiah 
L.  Wheeler,  Isaac  Leonard,  and  others, 
when  the  building  of  brick  blocks  began. 
The  workmen  at  this  trade  having  increased 
by  dozens  and  fifties  and  hundreds,  until 
they  may  be  seen  in  swarms  upon  the  scores 
of  brick  blocks  and  palatial  brick  residences 
now  annually  rising  within  the  city,  to 
undertake  giving  a  list  of  them  would  be  a 
task  unnecessary  for  a  work  like  this. 

Contractors,  both  for  wood  and  brick 
work,  and  for  all  classes  of  building,  now 
number  two  or  three  scores,  and  several 
who  were  here  in  the  village  days  are  yet  in 
business.  Prominent  among  the  wood-work 
house-builders  of  twenty  years  ago  were 
Reuben  Wheeler  &  Co.  and  Nichols  &  Nay- 
smith.  Aldridge  Pelton  is  a  veteran  of  forty 
years  experience  in  building,  and  still  active. 

The  firm  of  Farr  &  Vincent  (John  S.  Farr 
and  J.  C.  Vincent),  contractors,  started  in 
1874;  and  their  handiwork  of  that  year  is  in 
the  Morton  House,  Morey  Block,  Godfrey- 
White  -  Aldrich  block,  and  the  Turner 
Street  School  House.  In  1876-77  they  were 
engaged  in  laying  the  walls  of  the  Postoffice. 

J.  C.  &  W.  S.  Vincent,  in  1886  or  since, 
have  been  engaged  on  the  New  Houseman 
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Block,  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Lansing  and  Detroit  railroad 
round  houses,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
building,  and  the  Hartman  and  Shepard, 
Leonard,  Nelson,  Matter  &  Co.,  and  Colby 
blocks,  among  others. 

Among  contractors  of  the  past  dozen  years 
is  Isaac  B.  Mathewson,  granite  cutter  by 
trade,  but  in  this  city  operating  chiefly  as 
a  contractor  on  public  street  and  sewer 
works. 

ISAAC  BELKNAP  MATHEWSON, 
son  of  Paris  and  Phebe  Mathewson,  was 
born  in  Johnston,  county  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  January  n,  1836.  His  pro- 
fession or  trade  is  that  of  granite  stone 
cutter.  In  January,  1854,  he  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia by  the  Nicaragua  route.  At  San 
Francisco  he  was  in  the  water  business 
nearly  two  years,  arjd  afterward  engaged  in 
a  hotel.  There  he  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  actions  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of 
1856,  during  the  most  exciting  period  of  the 
effort  to  rid  the  community  of  its  lawless, 
reckless  and  criminal  elements.  He  next 
went  to  the  mines  in  Yreka,  Siskiyou  county, 
California,  and  was  there  engaged  in  under- 
ground or  "deep"  mining  some  three  years 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  He  then 
returned  to  Rhode  Island  and  attended  a 
commercial  college  for  about  a  year,  when 
he  graduated.  April  29,  1861,  Mr.  Mathew- 
son married,  at  Johnston,  R.  I.,  Rebecca 
M.,  daughter  of  John  and  Joanna  W.  Fos- 
ter. They  were  married  at  the  noon  hour 
and  in  the  evening  left  for  New  York  city, 
from  which  place  they  sailed  May  1  for  Cal- 
ifornia, going  by  way  of  Panama.  Return- 
ing to  Siskiyou  county,  a  daughter  was  born 
to  them  April  7,  1862,  their  only  child,  who 
died  and  her  form  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  Yreka.  Mr.  Mathewson  again 
engaged  in  mining,  until  the  noted  floods  of , 
1862  finished  his  mining  prospects  in  that 
section.  Disposing  of  what  few  effects  they 
had  left,  he  with  his  wife  emigrated  to  Idaho, 
then    a    new    country    and     almost    wholly 


unprotected  by  the  Government.  Their 
emigration  outfit  consisted  of  a  two-horse 
team  and  wagon.  They  carried  their  own 
provisions,  camped  out  by  the  way  and  were 
about  a  month  in  making  the  journey,  arriv- 
ing at  Bannock  (now  Idaho)  City,  June  27, 
1863.  Here  he  worked  by  the  day  for  a 
year,  and  then  bought  an  interest  in  what 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  mining  claims 
in  that  region,  which  he  worked  for  a  year 
and  then  made  a  visit  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  left  his  wife;  returned  next  year 
to  Idaho  City  and  pursued  his  mining 
business  with  very  good  success.  During 
their  first  year  in  Idaho  they  lived  for  a 
time  in  a  brush  house,  and  then  in  a  log 
cabin  with  only  one  room.  Provisions  were 
very  dear — flour  at  one  time  being  $32  for 
fifty  pounds,  butter  60  to  80  cents  per 
pound,  potatoes  40  to  75  cents  per  pound, 
and  other  things  in  proportion.  Supplies 
were  carried  from  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Columbia  River,  Walla  Walla  or  the  Dalles, 
about  300  miles,  by  pack  animals,  mules, 
there  then  being  no  road  but  the  old  Lewis 
&  Clarke  overland  trail  to  Oregon.  Mr. 
Mathewson  returned  to  Rhode  Island  and 
in  .1870  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  which  he  followed  three  or 
four  years,  at  Geneva  Mills,  near  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  For  the  next  few  years  he  did 
little  but  ship  horses  from  the  West  to  east- 
ern markets.  In  1877  he  went  to  Dead- 
wood,  Dakota,  to  look  over  the  new  mining 
fields.  In  1878  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids; 
afterward  visited  Leadville  for  nearly  a  year 
and  returned  to  this  city.  Here  he  has 
since  operated  as  a  contractor;  construct- 
ing sewers,  laying  water  pipes,  grading 
streets,  and  similar  works;  in  which  he  is 
still  engaged.  Mr.  Mathewson  is  a  man  of 
strictly  temperate  habits;  declares  that  he 
has  never  taken  a  glass  of  any  spirituous  or 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage;  nor  used 
tobacco  in  any  form.  In  politics  he  is  a 
stanch  Republican.  He  is  a  stirring,  busy 
man,  and  has  a  pleasant  home  on  Barclay 
street,  a  little  south  of  East  Bridge  street. 
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CHAPTER     LX. 


MEATS    AND    MARKETING. 


There  are  in  Grand  Rapids  about  50,000 
people  who  eat  meat.  At  the  moderate  esti- 
mate of  two  cents  each,  $1,000  will  feed  them 
with  meat  for  one  day.  Making  no  allow- 
ance for  leap  years,  nor  for  extra  meals  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  this  would  amount 
to  $365,000  per  year.  Possibly,  with  the 
accompaniments  of  butter,  lard,  oleomar- 
gerine,  eggs,  pepper  and  salt,  this  amount 
might  be  doubled.  But  even  at  this  very 
economical  estimate,  it  is  evident  that  the 
meat  market  business  in  this  city  is  a  traffic 
sufficiently  large  to  entitle  it  to  notice.  Yet 
Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
here  seem  to  have  made  no  discovery  of  that 
branch  of  business.  To  say  that  the  average 
market  cost  of  the  food  of  the  people  does 
not  exceed  $1  each  per  week,  might  be  haz- 
ardous in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  late  cele- 
brated preacher  and  politician  has  been 
roundly  censured  for  making  the  assertion 
that  a  laboring  man  could  live  healthfully 
upon  $1  a  day.  Yet  even  upon  that  basis 
of  $1  a  week,  the  cost  of  food  exclusive  of 
the  labor  of  preparation  for  the  table,  for 
50,000  people,  amounts  to  the  round  sum 
of  $2,600,000  a  year.  If  there  be  any  moral 
to  this,  the  discovery  and  application  are 
left  to  the  reader. 

During  about  ten  years  after  the  growth 
of  Grand  Rapids  begun,  the  villagers  had 
no  common  market.  A  farmer  would  kill  a 
calf  and  bring  it  to  town.  Another  would 
fetch  a  quarter  of  beef  or  a  lamb  or  some 
butter  and  eggs.  Others  would  bring  pota- 
toes or  garden  vegetables.  From  the  farm 
wagons  driven  through  the  streets  the  resi- 
dents would  procure  their  table  supplies  of 
home  products.  There  was  no  such  regular 
and  general  custom  as  that  of  a  daily  visit 
to  a  meat  market,  for  there  were  no  such 
markets  doing  steady  business.  In  the  early 
village  days  Amasa  Wood  for  a  time  sup- 
plied cut  meats  for  the  table. 

In  1842  Wm.  R.  Barnard  opened  a  meat 
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market  in  the  pioneer  building  at  the  west- 
ern angle  of  Prospect  Hill,  near  the  junction 
of  Monroe  and  Pearl  streets.  This  was  the 
first  market  for  the  regular  supply  of  cut 
meats  of  which  there  is  any  published  rec- 
ord. Robert  M.  Barr  and  Consider  Guild, 
in  1848,  were  operating  a  meat  market  at 
the  same  place.  In  November  of  the  latter 
year  it  was  purchased  by  Wm.  Fulton  and 
named  the  Fulton  market.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  three  or  four  years.  For  a 
short  time  about  1844  J.  J.  Baxter  had  a 
market,  cutting  meats  from  the  block,  in 
the  rear  basement  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  build- 
ing on  Waterloo  street,  and  in  1846  Almon 
Ward  opened  one  on  the  east  side  of  Canal 
street,  a  little  north  of  Pearl.  A  year  or  two 
later  there  was  a  meat  market  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  wood  building  which  stood  on 
Pearl,  opposite  the  foot  of  Canal  street. 
Charles  Ellet  was  among  those  temporarily 
in  the  business  about  that  time.  After  these 
James  Bentham  ran  a  market  on  the  west 
side  of  Canal  street,  near  the  foot,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city 
there  were  two  or  three  other  similar  small 
establishments. 

In  1852  Fulton  &  Church  opened  a  mar- 
ket at  the  east  corner  of  Monroe  and  Ionia 
streets.  This  was  afterward  carried  on  by 
Church  &  Judd,  and  did  a  lively  business, 
eclipsing  all  of  its  predecessors  put  together 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  or  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.  But  besides 
this  in  1859  were  the  markets  of  Giddings 
&  Latimer,  Killinger  &  Lamparter,  E.  &  D. 
Waters,  and  W.  W.  Westlake,  on  the  east 
side  of  Canal  street,  between  Lyon  and 
Bridge;  Thomas  Martin,  on  Monroe  street, 
near  Division,  and  J.  C.  Widoe  and  John 
Zinzer,  near  the  corner  of  Front  and  Bridge 
streets,  West  Side.  In  1865  J.  S.  Clinton 
had  a  market  at  115  Monroe,  and  Henshaw 
&  Huntly  sold  meats  at  97  Monroe.  Huntly 
was    in    the  business    near    that    locality    a 
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number  of  years,  and  also  engaged  in  pack- 
ing beef  and  pork.  Soon  after  these  in  the 
business  were  John  Mohrhard  and  J.  G. 
Lehman,  who  after  almost  twenty  years  are 
in  the  same  trade  on  Canal  street. 

Since  1870  the  number  of  meat  carving 
establishments  has  increased  very  greatly, 
there  being  no  less  than  eighty  of  them  in 
1888.  Those  of  John  Mohrhard,  and  Van 
Every  &  Co.,  on  Canal  street,  do  a  very 
lively  trade. 

In  the  meat  trade  are  now  two  large  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  packing  beef  and  pork. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Packing  and  Provision 
Company  is  situated  at  14-18  Ottawa  street 
— President,  H.  N.  Moore;  Vice-President, 
John  Caulfield;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Arthur  Meigs;  Manager,  John  Mohrhard. 
It  was  organized  in  1882. 

The  W.  Steele  Packing  and  Provision  Co. 
have  their  headquarters  at  19-21  South  Di- 
vision street.  The  officers  (1889)  are:  Pres., 
Wm.  Steele;  Sec,  W.  G.  Sinclair;  Treas., 
Alfred  Broad.  This  company  was  organized 
in  1887.  Its  plant  (grounds,  packing  and 
storage  buildings)  is  south  of  the  city,  on 
the  line  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad.  The  buildings  are  large,  chiefly 
'  of  brick,  and  the  ground  comprises  about 
fifteen  acres. 

In  the  packing  business  the  companies 
above  mentioned  are  using  capital  to  the 
amount  of  about  $75,000,  and  in  1887  turned 
out  a  product  of  $375,000. 

Dealing  in  fish, oysters  and  other  sea-foods 
are  Emery  &  Co.,  20  Lyon  street;  J.  Det- 
tenthaler,  117  Monroe;  Bliven  &  Allyn,  53 
Pearl,  and  Moseley  Bros.,  26-32  Ottawa. 
This  business  has  furnished  a  livelihood  for 
a  few  establishments  for  some  twenty  years 
past  or  more. 

SIMON  SULLIVAN  was  born  at  Ban- 
don,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  December 
12,  1845.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  came, 
with  his  mother  and  younger  brothers,  to 
America,  his  father  and  older  sister  having 
preceded  them  three  years,  and  landed  in 
New  York  in  1856.  Shortly  afterward  they 
settled  in  the  little  village  of  Florence, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  where,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  boot  and  shoe  maker.  When  the 
Rebellion  broke  out  he  sought  three  times 


to  enlist  in  the  Union  Army,  and  was  not 
accepted,  having  had  both  legs  broken  and 
being  pronounced  ineligible  for  a  soldier's 
duty.  Nevertheless  he  determined  to  share 
somewhat  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  went 
South,  remained  wTith  the  army  three  years, 
and  then  returned  home.  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  which  occurred  in  1866,  he 
decided  to  go  West;  went  to  Genesee 
county  in  1868,  staid  one  year,  and  then 
removed  to  Grandville,  Kent  county,  Mich., 
where  he  remained  upward  of  ten  years. 
Then  he  married  his  present  wife,  the  only 
daughter  of  George  Hummer,  one  of  the 
wealthy  and  substantial  farmers  of  this 
county.  Since  1869  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  Kent  county,  and  since  coming  to  Grand 
Rapids  his  chief  occupation  has  been  that 
of  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  and  more 
recently  the  meat  market  business  on  Plain- 
field  avenue.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
Supervisor  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  and  has  been 
re-elected  every  year  since,  holding  the 
responsible  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Board  for 
three  successive  years.  He  was  also  elected 
School  Trustee  for  the  same  ward  in  1885 
and  filled  that  office  four  years.  Politically, 
he  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 

This  city  has  never  owned  nor  conducted 
as  proprietor  a  market  place  that  was  fairly 
respectable  in  its  appointments  and  care. 
In  the  early  days  the  farmer  came  with  his 
produce  and  sold  it  wherever  he  could  meet 
a  customer  on  the  streets.  But  as  the  town 
and  business  grew  the  necessity  came  for  a 
change.  At  one  time  the  Council  set  off  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  upper  ward  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  for  the  sellers  of 
hay  and  wood — a  pretty  large  market  place. 
Then  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that 
part  of  Fulton  street  between  Division  and 
Spring  strets  was  designated  a  hay  and  wood 
market  stand;  and  later  for  some  years  the 
gore  at  the  parting  of  Waterloo  street  and 
Ellsworth  avenue  was  made  the  wood  and 
hay  market.  Since  August,  1885,  the  mar- 
ket place  rented  by  the  city  for  the  sale  of 
hay  and  wood  has  been  between  Hastings 
and  Trowbridge  streets,  west  of  Kent.  All 
of  these  localities,  except  in  dry  weather, 
have  been  very  nasty,  miry  sloughs,  while 
thus  used. 


CHAPTER      LXI 


BANKS    AND    BANKERS. 


BY  HARVEY  ].   HOLLISTER. 

[Note. — In  this  chapter  on  "Banks  and  Banking,"  in  the  chapter  on  "Medicine  and  Surgery,"  and  also  in  that  on  "The  Bench 
and  the  Bar,"  the  long  biographies  beginning  with  names  set  in  capital  letters  have  been  written,  in  most  cases,  also  some  of  the  shorter 
personal  sketches,  by  the  Editor  of  this  book,  or  by  others  than  the  authors  of  the  chapters  respectively. — Editor.] 


So  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  does  the  business  of  banking  bear, 
that  no  complete  history  of  the  United  States 
can  be  written  unless  it  embraces  a  review 
of  the  monetary  institutions  so  intimately, 
and  it  may  be  said  vitally,  connected  with 
the  National  growth  and  prosperity.  In  the 
great  crises  which  have  arisen  at  different 
periods  in  the  Nation's  life,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  sound  financial  policy,  and 
suitable  and  adequate  instruments  by  means 
of  which  that  policy  might  be  carried  out, 
have  been  most  apparent.  These  instru- 
ments for  more  than  a  hundred  years  have 
been  in  large  measure  the  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  these  have  been  called  into 
existence  more  than  once  by  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  Government.  The  first 
bank  organized  in  this  country,  the  Bank 
of  North  America,  located  at  Philadelphia, 
and  which  still  exists  under  the  name  and 
title  of  the  National  Bank  of  North  America, 
was  an  expedient  devised  in  1780,  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  by  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  formed  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June  of  that  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  security  subscription 
to  the^  amount  of  $  1 ,  500, 000,  to  be  expended, 
or  so  much  as  should  be  needed,  in  send- 
ing three  millions  of  rations  to  the  army, 
then  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  for 
want  of  food  and  clothing.  The  organiza- 
tion was  termed  a  Bank.  Congress  warmly 
seconded  the  movement,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  those  having  it  in 
charge.  Upon  the  report  of  the  committee 
Congress  resolved  that  this  association  or 
bank  should  be  fully  indemnified  out  of  the 
public  treasury  for  all  losses  sustained  in  so 
patriotic  a  movement.  So  valuable  was  the 
aid  furnished  by  this  bank  that  Robert  Mor- 
ris, then  Financial  General  of  the  Govern- 


ment, determined  to  secure  for  it  a  legal 
organization,  and  applied  to  Congress  there- 
for. A  charter  was  granted  December  31, 
1 79 1,  conferring  the  usual  and  proper  powers 
and  naming  the  first  Board  of  Directors  and 
their  President.  It  provided  for  a  capital 
equal  to  $  1  o,  000, 000.  The  bank  commenced 
operations  with  $400,000,  of  which  Congress 
promised  to  subscribe  $250,000,  but  found 
itself  able  to  pay  in  but  $50,000.  We,  who 
live  at  a  time  when  the  Treasury  of  the 
Nation  is  overflowing  and  a  surplus  of  $100,- 
000,000  awaiting  distribution,  can  poorly 
comprehend  the  poverty  and  financial  dis- 
tress that  the  Government  experienced  at 
the  time  when  the  first  bank  in  the  Nation's 
history  came  into  existence.  The  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  subscribed  but  $85,090,  and 
the  balance,  $265,000,  was  furnished  from 
abroad,  chiefly  from  Holland.  "The  act 
incorporating  this  bank  was  an  event,"  so 
the  historian  tells  us,  "of  first  rate  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  first  adequate  attempt*  of  the  kind  to 
symbolize  its  merchandise  so  that,  it  could 
be  made  available  and  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand  without  the  interposition  of 
coin.  Subsequent  experience  has  proved 
the  wisdom  evinced  in  the  establishment  of 
the  bank,  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
use  of  banks  has  it  been  found  possible  to 
supply,  on  a  sufficient  scale,  adequate  in- 
struments of  distribution  in  the  place  of 
coin,  which,  so  long  as  they  serve  as  such, 
may  properly  be  termed  money."  Bank 
credits,  bank  issues  or  circulation,  based 
upon  ample  capital  and  strict  business  prin- 
ciples, have  proved  to  be  most  important 
factors  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  natural  resources  which  the  Nation  pos- 
sesses. A  prominent  and  able  writer  of 
English    history,    summing  up    the   events 
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connected  with  the  Napoleonic  wars,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  had  not  the  Bank  of 
England  extended  extraordinary  assistance 
by  way  of  credits  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, even  the  combined  armies  of  Europe 
would  not  have  been  successful. 

The  value  of  associated  capital  in  great 
National  emergencies  was  perhaps  never 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  during  the 
early  days  of  our  late  war.  We  may  go 
back,  however,  first,  to  the  War  of  1812. 
The  exigencies  of  that  war  caused  the  aid 
of  a  National  Bank  to  be  considered  indis- 
pensable. The  United  States  Bank,  organ- 
ized in  1791,  had  been  defeated  in  181 1,  in 
its  attempt  to  renew  its  charter,  and  passed 
out  of  existence.  In  1814  a  bill  for  the 
charter  Of  a  second  United  States  Bank 
passed  Congress,  establishing  the  capital  at 
$35,000,000.  This  bank  existed, with  alarge 
measure  of  success  to  itself  and  value  to  the 
country,  until  1832,  when  the  bill  to  extend 
its  charter,  having  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress,  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson. 
Up  to  that  time,  and  subsequent  to  the 
extinguishment  of  the  second  United  States 
Bank,  the  history  of  banking,  under  various 
forms  and  conditions,  was  as  varied  and  as 
multiform  as  the  rapidly  changing  and  im- 
mature conditions  of  the  people  would  war- 
rant. Each  State  had  its  laws  regulating  the 
establishment  of  banking  organizations  and 
the  issuing  of  bills  for  circulation.  Often- 
times these  laws  were  so  poorly  framed 
that  they  proved  open  doors  to  stupendous 
frauds;  the  adventurer  and  speculator  being 
the  gainer,  and  the  people  the  losers.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  make  an  esti- 
mate that  would  adequately  cover  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  people  through  the  unwise 
system  of  banking  that  prevailed  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  immediately 
preceding  the  time  when  the  present  system, 
known  as  the  National  Bank  system,  was 
instituted.  No  Nation  under  less  favorably 
conditions  than  our  own  could  have  borne 
the  losses  and  preserved  its  credit. 

THE    NATIONAL    BANK    SYSTEM. 

The  introduction  of  the  National  Banking 
System  by  Secretary  Chase,  in  the  early 
part  of  President  Lincoln's  administration, 
at  first  received  severe  criticisms  from  many 
sources,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  the 
movement  toward  centralization  and  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  the  monetary  affairs 


of  the  nation,  meeting  with  sharp  and  per- 
sistent opposition  from  many  of  the  most 
experienced  and  wise  financiers  of  that  day, 
could  not  have  been  successfully  instituted 
and  carried  forward  except  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, and  therefore  apparently  a  National 
necessity.  Mr.  Chase  was  not  a  practical 
financier.  He  presented  his  views  and  in- 
sisted upon  their  acceptance  in  opposition 
to  the  combined  and  practically  unanimous 
conclusions  of  those  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  financial  affairs  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  The  recommendation  of  leg- 
islation practically  prohibiting  all  issue  of 
circulating  bills  by  State  banks,  and  forbid- 
ding, under  heavy  penalties,  the  paying  out 
of  any  currency  except  that  issued  under 
sanction  of  a  National  law,  was,  except 
under  extreme  conditions,  such  conditions 
as  a  Nation's  dire  necessity,  an  act,  to  say 
the  least,  of  great  assumption.  Previously 
the  State  was  supposed  to  control  to  a  large 
extent  its  internal  affairs,  and  to  provide 
through  its  own  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  banks  and  the  issues  of  bank  circu- 
lation— it  being  claimed  that  the  right  to 
charter  banks  was  among  those  reserved  to 
the  States,  and  never  conferred  upon  the 
General  Government.  Mr.  Chase  suggested 
— first,  a  circulation  of  notes  bearing  a  com- 
mon impression,  and  all  thus  sealed  by  a 
common  authority;  second,  the  redemption 
of  these  notes  by  the  associations  and  insti- 
tutions to  which  they  should  be  delivered 
for  issue,  and  third,  the  security  of  redemp- 
tion by  a  pledge  of  bonds  and  an  adequate 
provision  of  coin.  It  is  needless  to  refer 
to  the  bitter  opposition  with  which  these 
and'  kindred  suggestions  were  met.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Chase's  sug- 
gestions became  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  that  law  has  remained,  with  some 
unimportant  changes,  until  this  time.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  benef- 
icent working  of  the  system,  that  the  people 
will  never  consent  to  return  to  the  systems 
of  banking  that  prevailed  prior  to  1861  and 
1862.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any 
country  another  system  that  combines  free- 
dom and  safety  to  such  a  degree.  The 
protection  of  the  bill  holders  is  perfect,  and 
that  of  the  depositors  more  nearly  so  than 
under  any  other  system  hitherto  devised. 
Demagogues  and  the  ignorant  may  continue 
to  declaim  against  "monopolies  and  legal- 
ized   robbers,"  but    the    people,   especially 
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those  who  remember  the  old. days  of  State 
banks  and  worthless  issues  circulating  as 
money,  will  see  to  it  that  the  present  system 
is  preserved;  and  particularly  and  emphatic- 
ally will  this  be  the  feeling  of  the  people  so 
long  as  the  system  shall  continue  to  extend 
its  privileges  to  all  who  may  comply  with 
its  liberal  and  yet  conservative  conditions. 
Our  own  State  has  recently  adopted  by 
act  of  its  Legislature,  and  confirmed  such 
act  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  people,  a 
system  of  banking,  resembling  in  many  of 
its  best  features  the  National  system.  The 
National  Congress  as  yet  reserves  to  itself 
and  to  those  banks  organized  under  its  laws, 
the  privilege  of  issuing  bills  for  circulation. 
It  is  a  question  in  many  minds  whether 
Congress  should  not  assume  to  furnish  the 
entire  circulating  medium  required  by  the 
business  interests  of  the  country.  Grave 
objections  prevail  with  many  others  very 
wise  in  such  affairs  as  to  such  a  course  on 
the  part  of  the  Nation,  and  so  the  question 
is  yet  an  open  one.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be 
decided  wisely,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
greatest  number. 

EARLY    MICHIGAN    BANKS. 

A  bank  was  established  in  Michigan  in 
1806,  by  an  association  of  Boston  capital- 
ists or  speculators.  It  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  then  con- 
stituting the  Legislature,  passed  September 
1  g,  1806.  For  those  days,  when  the  entire 
civilized  population  of  Michigan  was  less 
than  5,000,  it  was  to  be  a  colossal  institu- 
tion, with  a  charter  to  run  101  years,  and  a 
capital  authorized  of  $1,000,000,  divided 
into  10,000  shares.  It  issued  a  large  amount 
of  notes — authorities  vary  as  to  the  total, 
but  range  between  $  160, 000  and  $1,600,000 
— used  mostly  in  the  eastern  States.  It 
was  named  Detroit  Bank,  and  its  banking 
house  was  in  Detroit,  at  the  corner  of  Jeffer- 
son avenue  and  Randolph  street.  Its  his- 
tory is  interesting  but  cannot  be  given  here. 
Its  billholders  certainly  did  not  get  rich. 
Its  charter  was  annulled  by  Congress  in 
March,  1807. 

Another  bank  in  Michigan  Territory  was 
organized  in  181 8,  under  the  title  of  the 
Bank  of  Michigan.  It  was  located  in 
Detroit,  and  its  President  and  Cashier  were 
respectively  John  R.  Williams  and  James 
McCloskey.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was 
$100,000,  of  which  but  $10,000  was  actually 


paid  in.  This  bank,  under  many  changes 
and  vicissitudes,  continued  for  twenty-four 
years,  finally  failing  in  1842.  In  1834  The 
Michigan  Insurance  Company  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  Legislature,  under  which, 
the  projectors  claimed  that  a  banking  busi- 
ness could  be  done,  and  with  a  capital  of 
$12,500  this  institution  began  in  1838  to 
transact  a  regular  banking  business.  This 
bank  continued  to  do  on  the  whole  a  suc- 
cessful business  until  1865,  when  it  was 
converted  into  the  National  Insurance  Bank, 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 

The  first  effort  to  extend  banking  facili- 
ties to  the  residents  of  Grand  River  Valley 
seems  to  have  been  crowned  with  success 
in  1838.  I  find  a  statement  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Grand  River  Bank,  as 
published  under  date  of  December  7,  1838, 
which  will  certainly  interest  all  who  may 
chance  to  peruse  these  pages,  and  so  I  give 
it  in  full,  and  also  the  statement  of  the  Bank 
of  Niles,  under  date  of  November  28,  1838, 
and  that  of  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Rail- 
road Bank,  December  20,1838.  The  Grand 
River  Bank  had  for  its  officers,  John  Almy, 
President,  and  William  A.  Richmond, 
Cashier: 

grand  river  bank,  December  7,   1838. 


ASSETS. 

Overdrafts $  3,930 

Disc,  (under  protest) 27,750 

"      Not  due 2,229 

Specie 4,403 

Bills  of  other  Banks 4,021 

Personal  and  Real  Prop- 
erty      1,313 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital,  §50,000 $  15,149 

Deposits  (27  Depositors)..  8,8(30 

Circulation 16,949 

Due   to   other  Corpora- 
tions   2,688 


$43,646 
bank  of  niles,  November  28,  1838. 


$43,646 


ASSETS 

Overdrafts $     549 

Discounts(under  protest)  $46,648 

Not  due 5,067 

Specie 1,251 

Bills  of  other  Banks  ....     4,900 

Personal  &  Real  Est 3,510 

Stock  in  Companies 6,765 


liabilities. 

Capital,  $100,000 

Paid  in $30,000 

Deposits  (68  Depositors).  11,302 

Circulation 8,583 

Due  other  Corporations  .  17,195 

Profits 60 


$68,735  $67,140 

erie  and  kalamazoo  railroad  bank,  December  20,  1838. 


RESOURCES. 

Bills  disc,  (past  due) $  95,494 

Bills  disc,  not  due 14,039 

Overdrafts 32,694 

Due  from  Banks 4,779 

Specie 4,175 

Bills  other  Banks 7,536 

Real  and  Personal  pro.  512 

$159,234 


liabilities. 
Capital  (Pd.  in  $66, 000). $100, 000 

60  Depositors 17,056 

Circulation 40,268 

Profits 2,794 


$160,118 

Due  from  Directors $  30,867 

"         "       other  Stock- 
holders       42,952 

These  statements  are  as  originally  pub- 
lished, and  indicate,  as  will  readily  be  seen, 
an  utter  absence  of  correct  methods  either 
in  form  or  statement.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  all  necessary  in  those  days  to 
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consider  any  less  sums  than  round  dollars, 
as  no  cents  appear  in  any  of  the  statements; 
nor  was  it  obligatory  upon  the  bank  to  have 
the  two  sides  of  the  books  agree  one  with 
the  other,  as  appears  in  the  last  two  state- 
ments. I  have  procured  and  herewith  place 
before  the  reader  the  advertisement  at  the 
final  winding  up  by  a  Receiver  of  the  Grand 
River  Bank,  after  a  fitful  existence  of  about 
three  years.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
some  fair  reputations  became  insolvent 
about  the  same  time,  and  passed  into  the 
Receiver's  possession.  It  must  have  been 
'so,  for  their  previous  claimants  never 
seemed  to  have  valid  possession  cf  them  in 
later  years: 

RECEIVERS  NOTICE.-The  under- 
signed, Receiver  of  the  Grand  River  Bank,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  hereby  notifies  the  credit- 
ors of  said  Bank,  having  their  claims  duly  authenti- 
cated according  to  the  provisions  of  law,  that  a 
meeting  of  such  creditors  will  be  held  at  his  office,  in 
this  village,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  day  of  August 
next,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  of  that  day,  at  which  time 
the  undersigned  will  lay  before  said  meeting  the 
details  of  his  doings  and  ask  the  consideration  of  the 
said  creditors  thereon.  Dated  Grand  Rapids,  June 
21,  1S41.  GEO.   MARTIN,   Receiver. 

The  office  of  the  Grand  River  Bank  was 
in  a  small  building  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Bridge  and  Kent  streets.  Another  of 
the  banks  of  that  period  (wildcats,  as  they 
were  called)  was  started  in  Grand  Rapids, 
on  Monroe  street;  Louis  Campau  was  its 
President,  and  Simeon  M.  Johnson,  Cash- 
ier. It  was  wound  up  before  it  had  fairly 
begun  operations,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  transaction  connected  with  its 
career  was  the  loss  by  Rix  Robinson  of 
some  $900  in  silver,  which  he  lent  to  its 
cashier  to  make  a  showT  of  assets  to  the 
State  Bank  Examiner,  and  never  recovered. 

VILLAGE    AND    PRIVATE     "  SHINPLASTERS. " 

In  those  early  days  of  our  history,  the 
village  of  Grand  Rapids  was  apparently 
compelled  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  to 
meet  its  obligations,  and  such  was  the 
scarcity  of  a  circulating  medium,  that, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  Village,  the 
corporation  undertook  to  furnish  for  the 
time  being  a  currency  of  its  own.  The  Vil- 
lage Board,  at  a  meeting  the  record  of 
which  bears  no  date  (probably  about  Sep- 
tember 12,  1838),  passed  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  order  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Corporation,  three  hundred  dollars  in 


bills  of  the  denomination  of  one  dollar  and  two  dol- 
lars, which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and 
countersigned  by  the  President,  and  shall  be  issued 
in  the  payment  of  debts.  The  form  of  the  notes  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"For  value  received,  the  President  and  Trustees 
of  the  Village  of  Grand  Rapids  promise    to  pay  to 

or  bearer dollars  on  demand. 

Receivable  for  all  taxes  and  all  dues  to  the  Cor- 
poration." 

"Grand  Rapids,  12  Sept.,  1838. 
C.  I.  Walker,  Treasurer.      H.  C.  Smith,  President." 

On  the  same  page  of  the  village  record  is 
a  memorandum  showing  the  number  of  notes 
or  bills  issued  and  to  whom  payable:  "One 
Dollar" — Nos.  1  to  20,  to  James  Watson; 
20  to  40,  to  A.  H.  Smith;  40  to  60,  to  E. 
Emerson;  60  to  80,  to  Louis  Godfroy;  80 
to  100,  to  J.  W.  Peirce;  100  to  120,  to  L. 
Campau;  120  to  140,  to  Mr.  Stoddard;  140 
to  160,  to  Smith  &  Brownell;  160  to  180, 
to  W.  A.  Richmond;  180  to  200,  to  E.  B. 
Bostwick.  "Two  Dollars" — Nos.  1  to  10, 
to  T.  Campau;  10  to  20,  to  J.  N.  Elbert; 
20  to  30,  to  G.  R.  Whitney;  30  to  40,  to 
J.  M.  &  G.  C.  Nelson;  40  to  — ,  to  Cook  & 
Evans.  These  shinplasters  were  freely  used 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  were  doubtless 
all  called  in  and  canceled. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  prominent 
citizens  undertook  to  supply  any  remaining 
vacuum  that  might  exist,  and  so  sent  out 
their  own  "promises  to  pay"  in  bank  note 
form  of  small  denominations;  even  as  small 
as  6%  cents.  A  fac  simile  of  one  of  the 
issues  of  Jefferson  Morrison,  at  that  time  a 
prominent  merchant,  is  herewith  presented. 

It  is  pleasant  to  bear  record  to  the  fact 
that  the  currency  issued  by  Judge  Morrison 
was  in  excellent  credit  through  the  Grand 
River  valley,  and  that  it  w7as  all  promptly 
redeemed  when  demand  was  made.  The 
Judge,  now  well  on  in  the  eighties,  has 
lived  to  witness  marvelous  changes,  both  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  our  circulating 
medium,  and  also  in  many  of  those  things 
which  money  purchases.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  Judge  sometimes  Jongs  for  the 
simple,  yet  earnest,  rugged  days  of  olden 
times.  Who  that  has  attained  his  age  does 
not?  Referring  to  the  published  statements 
of  the  Grand  River  Bank  as  well  as  those 
of  its  cotemporaries,  it  will  be  quite  evident 
to  the  reader  that  the  citizens  of  Michigan 
did  not  have  a  patent  on  wise  banking 
methods.  Most  of  the  paper  held  by  those 
banks  had  passed  into  the  Notary's  hands, 
as  appears  by  the  statements. 
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"WILDCAT"    BANKING. 

Those  were  the  days  of  extraordinary 
acts.  Men  of  apparently  sound  minds  and 
excellent  reputation,  men  of  business  sa- 
gacity and  ordinary  prudence,  were  carried 
away  by  the  craze  for  Michigan  lands  and 
town  sites  and  city  and  village  lots.  Money 
was  manufactured  and  put  in  circulation 
about  as  rapidly  as  charters  could  be 
obtained.  From  1836  to  1840,  a  large 
number  of  banks  were  organized,  and  the 
delusive  idea  prevailed  that  banks  created 
capital.  Unscrupulous  and  ignorant  legis- 
lators passed  laws.  The  substance  of  the 
general  banking  law  passed  March  15,  1837, 
was  as  follows:  Any  persons  could  form  an 
association  for  banking  business.  The  sub- 
scribers to  stock  were  to  elect  nine  directors 


referred  to.  The  total  nominal  capital  of 
these  banks  was  $3,115,000.  Many  of  these 
banks  were  located  at  inaccessible  points, 
and  beyond  reach  of  the  Bank  Commission- 
ers or  the  bill  holders.  As  for  instance,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Superior  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  and  at  Saline,  Sharon,  Gibraltar, 
Palmyra,  Singapore,  Kensington,  Centerville 
and  other  equally  unknown  and  remote  points 
in  the  Lower  Peninsula.  The  law  was  vio- 
lated and  evaded  in  many  ways.  Capital 
was  not  paid  in;  notes  were  issued  in  excess; 
securities  were  not  always  furnished,  and 
when  furnished  were  often  of  little  or  no 
value.  A  limited  amount  of  coin  served  for 
the  organization  of  many  banks,  and  the 
three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  State, 
energetic,  sagacious  and  honest  though  they 
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for  each  bank;  they  to  choose  a  President 
and  Cashier.  The  Directors  to  be  residents 
of  the  State,  and  at  least  five  of  them  of  the 
County  in  which  the  bank  was  located. 
Bonds  and  mortgages  executed  by  the  stock- 
holders upon  unincumbered  real  estate  within 
the  State,  to  be  estimated  by  the  Treasurer, 
Judge,  Clerk  and  Sheriff  of  the  County,  in 
the  name  of  the  Auditor  General  for  the  use 
of  the  State,  and  its  true  cash  value,  exclu- 
sive of  buildings,  to  the  full  amount  for 
which  the  Association  should  become  in- 
debted, were  to  be  taken  and  held  for  the 
final  payment  of  all  liabilities.  The  amount 
of  bills  issued  or  circulated  and  the  amount 
of  loans  and  discounts  should  never  exceed 
twice  and  a  half  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
paid  in.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bank 
act  forty  organizations  were  perfected,  in- 
cluding   the    Grand    River    Bank    already 


doubtless  were,  found  themselves  utterly  un" 
able  to  protect  the  people  from  great  impo- 
sitions and  ultimate  loss.  It  is  impossible 
in  this  brief  sketch  to  fully  portray  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  days  of  banking  in  Michigan, 
nor  is  it  necessary.  Enough  has  been  related 
to  enable  the  reader  to  contrast  the  past  with 
the  present.  What  a  contrast!  To-day  no 
possessor  of  our  paper  money  would  hesitate 
to  hold  it  for  any  length  of  time.  It  passes 
current  everywhere  in  this  country  and  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  and  South  America. 
Why  should  it  not?  It  has  behind  it  the 
credit  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in  human 
history.  We  are  only  half  a  century  removed 
from  the  wildest  forms  of  financial  kite  flying, 
of  unscrupulous  systems  of  legislation,  and 
the  issues  of  corporations  utterly  worthless. 
But  a  sound  circulating  medium,  a  conserv- 
ative  and    honest   purpose    to    protect    the 
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people  have  superseded  all,  and  the  com- 
monwealth prospers  and  grows  rich  at  a 
wonderful  pace.  In  1845  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  pronounced  the  general 
banking  law  or  a  part  of  it  unconstitutional, 
and  thus  ended  an  experiment  at  banking 
without  knowledge  or  capital.  The  per- 
nicious effect  of  such  an  education  in  dis- 
honesty and  violation  of  sacred  oaths  was 
felt  for  a  generation.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Michigan  then  hesitated  to  introduce  any 
general  system  of  banking,  and  indeed  the 
number  of  banks  of  issue  could  not  have 
exceeded  a  dozen  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
Other  States  and  Canada  furnished  our 
State  with  whatever  circulating  medium 
was  used  other  than  coin  and  the  issue  of 
three  or  four  Detroit  banks  and  perhaps  two 
interior  banks.  It  required  the  passage  of 
the  National  Bank  Act  in  1863,  and  the 
privileges  it  extended  were  a  boon  to  Michi- 
gan, the  full  measure  of  which  can  never  be 
fully  estimated.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  no  more  important  factor  has  entered 
into  the  marvelous  development  of  the  North- 
west than  the  methods  incorporated  in  the 
National  Bank  Act. 

The  young  business  man  of  today  can 
have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulties 
attending  moneyed  transactions — the  trans- 
fer of  funds  in  payment  of  Eastern  indebt- 
edness, the  insufficiency  and  insecurity  of 
the  circulating  medium,  the  unstable  char- 
acter of  credits — fifty  or  even  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  true  that  men's  expectations  in 
those  early  days  were  very  moderate.  Liv- 
ing was  inexpensive.  Little  was  either 
demanded  or  expected.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  business  man  of  today  gets 
much  more  out  of  life,  of  permanent  value, 
than  the  business  man  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Still  it  is  doubtful  if  many  would  exchange 
the  present  for  the  past  on  any  terms. 

PRIVATE  BANKING  AND   EXCHANGE. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850 
the  good  people  of  the  Grand  River  Valley 
lived,  and  to  a  certain  extent  thrived,  with- 
out any  banking  facilities  whatever;  relying 
solely  upon  an  occasional  bill  of  exchange 
that  had  been  brought  into  their  section  by 
an  emigrant  from  New  York  or  New  Eng- 
land, or  the  kindness  of  some  friend  who, 
for  the  time  being,  would  on  his  eastern 
journey  volunteer  to  act  as  express  and  mail 
carrier  combined.      Only  in    this  desultory 


way  were  payments  made  and  debts  for 
goods  liquidated. 

About  1 85 1  William  J.  Welles,  a  gentle- 
man of  strict  integrity  and  unquestioned 
honor,  though  with  very  moderate  capital, 
opened  a  banking  and  exchange  office  in 
the  old  stone  building  on  the  corner  of 
Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets,  then  known  as 
the  "wedge,"  which  stood  for  many  years 
as  a  sign  of  what  the  early  builders  could  do 
with  limited  means  and  stones  from  Grand 
River.  Fire  finally  made  an  end  of  the 
building,  but  not  until  Mr.  Welles  had 
established  within  its  walls  an  enviable 
reputation  for  fair  and  just  dealing  and  a 
handsome  business.  Mr.  Welles  continued 
in  business  until  June,  1861,  when,  owing  to 
serious  losses  arising  from  the  disturbed 
condition  of  business  affairs  in  connection 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  close  his  doors.  Within  a  rea- 
sonable time  his  creditors  received  the 
amount  of  their  claims  in  full,  and  Mr. 
Welles  ever  retained  the  good  will  and 
hearty  sympathy  of  all  who  had  business 
relations  with  him.  He  died  in  our  city 
very  suddenly  in  1874,  a  poor  man,  greatly 
esteemed. 

Daniel  Ball  &  Company  commenced  to 
sell  bills  of  exchange  on  Chicago  and  East- 
ern cities  in  1852.  Their  business  enlarged 
year  by  year  until,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
W.  J.  Welles,  the  necessities  of  Grand 
River  Valley— rapidly  filling  up  with  a  vigor- 
ous and  pushing  population,  including  many 
new  business  enterprises — were  fairly  well 
provided  for.  Much  might  be  said  of  Daniel 
Ball.  He  was  a  man  for  those  days.  Indeed 
he  would  have  been  a  man  of  mark  in  any 
day  and  at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  know  him 
intimately  for  a  full  dozen  years,  and  to  be 
connected  with  him  in  business  most  of  that 
time.  The  opinion  is  freely  expressed  that 
Grand  River  Valley  has  had  no  superior  to 
him  in  scope  of  mind  or  business  capacity. 
This  city  and  this  valley  can  well  feel  proud 
of  a  long  list  of  splendid  business  men,  men 
of  most  excellent  character  and  ability,  but 
of  no  one  of  the  number  can  it  be  said  that 
he  was  more  energetic,  more  enterprising 
or  more  persevering  than  was  Mr.  Ball. 
With  not  overabundant  means,  but  with  an 
unbounded  faith  in  the  future  of  Grand 
Rapids,  he,  with  others,  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  beautiful  city.      He  died  at  James- 
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town,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  1872,  at  the  age 
of  65  years.  One  cannot  help  regretting 
that  many  of  that  early  day  could  not  have 
survived  those  days  of  hardship  and  sacri- 
fice and  been  the  recipients  of  some  of 
the  comforts  that  surround  modern  life. 
In  October,  1861,  Daniel  Ball  &  Co.,  sur- 
rounded by  similar  conditions  with  those  of 
W.  J.  Welles,  and  having  suffered  severely 
by  failures  of  individuals  and  banks  of  issue 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  business,  and  the  Exchange 
Bank  of  Daniel  Ball  &  Co.  went  into  liqui- 
dation. 

It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  here  record 
— what  may  seem  a  surprising  fact  in  these 
later  days,  when  many  men  seek  to  acquire 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor — that 
within  a  limited  time  both  of  these  pioneer 
institutions,  driven  to  the  wall  by  stress  of 
untoward  circumstances,  paid  in  full  their 
obligations,  with  interest,  and  that  they 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  times  only 
after  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  avert  so 
great  a  calamity  as  it  then  seemed  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  business  community. 
From  year  to  year  until  1861  these  two 
banking  institutions,  with  comparatively 
limited  means,  furnished  all  the  banking 
facilities  enjoyed  by  the  good  people  of  a 
vigorous  and  growing  town,  and  the  coun- 
try for  many  miles  about.  Indeed  had  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  thus  furnished  many  of 
the  enterprises  then  originating  and  now 
developed  into  wonderful  prosperity  and 
dimensions  would  never  have  attained  any 
prominence  whatever.  Banking  from  1850 
to  i860  was  a  very  different  business  in  this 
country  from  banking  at  the  present  time. 
During  those  years  no  more  hazardous 
business  could  be  engaged  in.  What  with 
a  heterogenous  lot  of  irresponsible  banks  of 
issue  scattered  from  Maine  to  Georgia  (most 
of  them  in  Georgia),  with  a  class  of  impe- 
cunious adventurers  desiring  and  pressing 
for  accommodations,  with  but  very  meager 
facilities  for  obtaining  intelligence,  or  of 
transmitting  moneys,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  business 
often  felt  that  they  received  but  poor  return 
for  all  their  risk  and  labor.  The  rate  of 
exchange  on  New  York  was  oftentimes 
enormous,  at  one  time  rising  as  high  as  ten 
per  cent,  on  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  stock 
bank  currency,  rarely  running  down  to  less 
than  one-half  per  cent,  on  any  kind  of  paper 
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money  or  coin.  The  high  rates  at  that  time 
were  due  to  two  facts:  First,  the  impossibility 
of  converting  the  western  currency  into  east- 
ern currency,  it  not  being  current  further 
east  than  this  State;  and,  second,  the  high 
rate  of  the  express  companies  for  transmit- 
ting from  the  East  to  the  West  and  back 
again.  It  became  necessary  many  times,  in 
order  to  keep  the  New  York  accounts  good, 
to  send  special  messengers  to  Chicago  or 
Detroit  to  convert  the  multifarious  issues  of 
paper  money  into  New  York  drafts.  With 
the  incoming  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad,  in  1858,  and  the  plank  road  to 
Kalamazoo,  these  difficulties  of  transmitting 
currency  were  in  a  measure  obviated;  but 
the  business  of  banking  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  history,  from  1850  to  i860,  sur- 
rounded by  the  uncertain  values  incident  to 
an  unorganized,  unformed  commercial  com- 
munity, was  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable. 
Nevertheless  both  of  the  above  named  insti- 
tutions were  of  great  value  to  this  new  and 
rapidly  growing  section  of  the  State,  and 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  continued  in 
successful  operation  but  for  the  losses  at- 
tending the  winding  up  and  failure  of  the 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  banks,  the  currency 
of  which,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  great 
rebellion,  formed,  together  with  the  cur- 
rency known  as  the  "  Daniel  Ball  currency," 
almost  the  entire  circulation  of  the  Grand 
River  Valley. 

About  the  year  i860  W.  B.  Ledyard  and 
M.  V.  Aldrich  opened  a  discount  and  ex- 
change business  in  the  office  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Wm.  J.  Welles,  he  having  built  for 
his  especialuse  a  neat  wooden  office,  about 
where  the  entrance  to  the  Arcade  now  is 
in  Powers'  block. 

In  Januaty,  1869,  E.  G.  D.  Holden  and 
Marcus  W.  Bates,  then  operating  in  an 
insurance  partnership,  opened  in  connec- 
tion with  their  business  a  savings  depart- 
ment. This  was  afterward  merged  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank. 

In  1868,  E.  P.  &  S.  L.  Fuller,  after  build- 
ing a  brick  block  there,  opened  a  private 
bank  at  or  near  No.  54  Canal  street,  which 
they  operated  until  1876,  after  which  Peter 
Graff  and  H.  H.  Dennis  (as  Graff  &  Den- 
nis) continued  it  until  1879.  In  1873,  Ran- 
dall &  Darragh  (L.  H.  Randall  and  J.  C. 
Darragh)  began  banking  and  operated  a 
private  bank  until  1879.      In  the  latter  year 
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both  of  these  were  merged  in  the  Farmers' 
&  Mechanics'  Bank. 

In  i860,  Ledyard  &  Aldrich  opened  a 
private  bank,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
interest  of  M.  V.  Aldrich  was  purchased 
by  Henry  Fralick.  Mr.  Aldrich  resumed 
banking  in  1871  and  continued  it  until  his 
death,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  National  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business. 

Thus  far  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
one  Revilo  Wells,  wrho  for  a  time  between 
1857  and  i860  held  forth  as  a  private  banker 
and  custodian  of  other  people's  money. 
His  capital,  both  in  money  and  integrity, 
was  limited.  His  career  was  brief,  and  his 
methods  so  peculiar  that  some  of  our  older 
inhabitants  still  remember  him  with  painful 
emotions.  Obtaining  several  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  people's  money,  he  followed  the 
advice  of  the  Sage  of  Chappaqua,  and 
"went  west"  and  found  a  wider  sphere  of 
action  somewhere  on  the  California  coast. 

In  1870,  David  L.  Lataurette,  from  Fen- 
tonville,  in  this  State,  instituted  a  branch 
in  this  city  of  his  bank  in  Fentonville.  He 
was  heralded  by  sundry  persons,  innocently 
no  doubt,  as  a  man  of  abundant  means, 
great  liberality,  honorable  in  his  dealings, 
and  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  acquisition 
to  the  business  circles.  He  soon  adopted 
unusual  and  unsafe  methods  of  conducting 
banking  by  offering  extraordinary  rates  of 
interest  upon  deposits.  Prudent  and  cau- 
tious persons  avoided  his  institution,  but 
many  fell  into  his  traps,  and  within  two 
years  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  his  pos- 
session not  less  than  $75,000  of  the  hard 
earnings  of  our  poorer  citizens.  Secretly 
he  left  the  city.  His  after  record  was  a  sad 
one.  The  dividends  received  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  creditors  were  only  nominal. 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK. 

In  December,  1861,  M.  L.  Sweet  opened 
the  office  formerly  occupied  by  Daniel  Ball 
&  Co.,  and  he  together  with  Ledyard  & 
Fralick,  who  had  succeeded  Ledyard  & 
Aldrich,  continued  until  March  10,  1864,  to 
transact  the  general  banking  business  of 
the  city.  At  this  date,  under  the  direction 
of  several  prominent  business  men,  the 
First  National  Bank  was  organized,  and 
commenced  operations  with  Martin  L. 
Sweet  as  President  and  Harvey  J.  Hollister 
as  Cashier,  with  a  capital  paid  in  of  $50,000. 
Even  at  this  date  in   the  history  of  our  city 


this  capital  was  deemed  by  some  quite  too 
large,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  it 
could  not  be  safely  invested  in  business 
paper.  The  first  Board  of  Directors  was 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Mar- 
tin L.  Sweet,  James  M.  Barnett,  John 
Clancy,  Zenas  G.  Winsor  and  Lewis  Por- 
ter. Among  the  prominent  men  of  our  city 
who  first  and  last  occupied  places  upon  the 
directorate  of  this  bank  were  Amos  Rath- 
bone,  Wilder  D.  Foster,  S.  L.  Withey, 
Wm.  A.  Howard,  Peter  R.  L.  Peirce,  T. 
H.  Lyon  and  W.  D.  Roberts,  all  of  whom 
have  passed  away.  Among  those  still  living 
are  M.  L.  Sweet,  L.  H.  Randall,  James 
Blair,  J.  W.  Converse,  J.  H.  Martin,  James 
M.  Barnett  and  Harvey  J.  Hollister.  The 
bank  had  a  very  successful  history  covering 
the  entire  length  of  its  charter,  nineteen 
years.  It  gave  annual  dividends  of  12  per 
cent,  and  returned  to  its  stockholders  their 
original  investment,  and  70  per  cent,  addi- 
tional above  dividends.  It  had  but  two 
Presidents  during  its  existence — Martin  L. 
Sweet  and  Solomon  L.  Withey,  and  but 
one  Cashier,  Harvey  J.  Hollister.  Its  orig- 
inal capital  of  $50,000  was  increased  early 
in  1866  to  $100,000.  In  July,  1866,  a 
further  increase  was  made  to  $150,000. 
Again,  in  1868,  it  was  increased  to  $200,000, 
and  in  1871  to  $400,000.  The  stockhold- 
ers, as  the  limit  of  its  charter  drew  near, 
voted  to  go  into  liquidation,  and  the  capital 
of  $400,000  and  $284,000  undivided  profits 
have  been  paid  to  the  stockholders.  The 
First  National  Bank  has  passed  into  history. 
Its  record  was  a  good  one,  and  though  born 
in  troublous  times  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
and  meeting  with  some  severe  losses,  its 
record  of  dividends  and  ultimate  division  of 
reserve  profits,  entitles  it  to  take  rank 
among  the  most  successful  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  State.  The  management 
always  sought  to  foster  every  legitimate 
industry  of  the  city,  and  to  assist  in  all  pru- 
dent ways  our  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 

OLD    NATIONAL    BANK. 


February  24,  1883,  the  First  National 
Bank  ceased  its  active  business  career,  and 
the  Old  National  Bank,  organized  with  a 
paid  up  capital  of  $800,000,  succeeded  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  banking  office  and  a 
portion  of  the  business  formerly  enjoyed  by 
it.      The  first  officers  of   the  Old   National 
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Bank  were:  Solomon  L.  Withey,  President; 
James  M.  Barnett,  Vice-President,  and  Har- 
vey J .  Hollister,  Cashier.  Its  Directors  were : 
Martin  L.  Sweet,  Joseph  H.  Martin, Solomon 
L.  Withey,  James  M.  Barnett,W.  R.  Shelby, 
John  Clancy,  Haryey  J.  Hollister,  F.  Loett- 
gert,  H.  C.  Akeley,Willard  Barnhart,  S.  W. 
Osterhout,  Joseph  Heald,  D.  H.  Waters. 
The  Old  National  Bank  has  now  been  in 
operation  over  six  years,  has  an  average 
deposit  account  of  nearly  $1,800,000,  carries 
a  discount  line  of  over  $2,000,000,  has  paid 
its  stockholders  $336,000  in  dividends,  and 
holds  in  reserve  profits  about  $125,000.  So 
far  it  has  in  addition  paid  municipal  and 
National  taxes  amounting  to  nearly  $120,- 
000.  Its  management  is  liberal  and  yet 
may  be  said  to  be  fairly  conservative.  The 
thirteen  years  of  chartered  existence  before 
it,  should  enable  its  management  to  accumu- 
late a  handsome  reserve  for  its  stockholders 
and  give  fair  and  steady  dividends  during 
that  time. 

MARTIN  L.  SWEET,  banker  and  farm- 
stock  raiser,  was  born  at  Paris,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  February  21,  1819.  His  parents 
were  New  Englanders.  In  his  boyhood  he 
received  a  common  school  education,  and 
worked  in  his  father's  flour -mill  until  he  had 
saved  $900.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
made  a  trip,  when  but  fourteen  years  old, 
to  Chicago,  but  finding  no  enticing  opening 
for  investment,  he  returned  to  his  work  in 
the  mill  and  remained  there  till  his  twentieth 
year;  after  which  for  three  years  he  was 
engaged  elsewhere  in  New  York  and  Ohio. 
In  1842  he  came  to  Michigan  and  was  em- 
ployed in  charge  of  mills  successively  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Dexter  and  Delhi,  building  a 
mill  in  the  latter  place  for  himself.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  and 
in  partnership  with  John  L.  Clements  pur- 
chased the  "Old  Mill,"  as  it  was  called, 
though  it  was  then  but  ten  years  old.  In 
July  of  that  year  he  removed  his  family 
here,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  been 
widely  known  as  a  prominent  and  enter- 
prising citizen.  In  1853  he  built  the  Grand 
Rapids  City  Mills,  which  were  burned 
twenty  years  later.  He  was  the  leading 
dealer  in  the  gram  business  of  this  valley 
for  many  years.  In  1859  he  leased  the 
first  grain  elevator  here,  at  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Station,  and  has  kept 
it  in  operation  since,  being  constantly  en- 


gaged largely  in  the  grain  trade.  He  sold 
out  of  the  milling  business  in  1868,  and  in 
1868  built  the  hotel  which  bears  his  name, 
at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Pearl  streets. 
The  site  was  mostly  in  the  then  east  channel 
of  the  river;  but,  turning  the  water  away, 
he  excavated  and  laid  deep  and  firm  the 
foundations  for  the  building.  Further 
description  of  the  structure  is  unnecessary 
here.  It  was  completed  and  the  hotel 
opened  in  T869,  the  cost  being  about  $150,- 
000.  Some  three  years  later  he  raised  the 
entire  structure  four  feet  and  upward  to 
better  meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  street 
grade,  at  an  additional  expense  of  about 
$40,000.  In  February,  1872,  fire  partially 
destroyed  this  hotel,  but  Mr.  Sweet  promptly 
rebuilt  it,  and,  much  improved,  it  was  re- 
opened in  the  following  May.  It  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  first-class  hotels  of  the 
city.  In  December,  1 861,  on  the  suspension 
of  the  banking  house  of  Daniel  Ball  &  Co., 
Mr.  Sweet  purchased  that  establishment 
and  engaged  in  banking,  with  H.  J.  Hollis- 
ter and  his  own  eldest  son  as  assistants,  the 
latter  then  a  youth  of  fourteen  years.  Three 
years  later  he  merged  this  bank  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  became  a  stock- 
holder to  the  extent  of  half  its  capital,  and 
was  its  first  President.  In  1872  he  built 
sawmills  at  Ludington,  Mich. ,  of  a  capacity 
to  turn  out  nearly  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
annually.  He  has  large  interests  in  pine 
lands  in  Mason  and  other  counties  north 
and  west  of  Grand  Rapids.  He  is  also  the 
owner  of  several  farms  near  the  city,  where 
he  has  become  a  successful  cultivator,  dairy- 
man and  breeder  of  dairy  stock.  As  an 
importer,  especially  of  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle,  he  has  of  late  done  an  excellent  work 
in  the  improvement  of  farm  stock,  and  has 
taken  great  interest  in  that  department  of 
agricultural  exhibitions  and  fairs.  July  24, 
1844,  Mr.  Sweet  married  Desdemona  S., 
daughter  of  Phineas  C.  Higgins,  of  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y.  They  have  a  daughter  and 
two  sons. 

HARVEY  J.  HOLLISTER,  Cashier  of 
the  Old  National  Bank  of  Grand  Rapids, 
is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  Connecticut.  What  a  precious,  a  price- 
less heritage  have  the  lineal  posterity  of  the 
early  colonists  of  New  England  !  What 
courage,  patience,  enthusiasm  and  energy  ! 
What    faith    and    continuity   in   what    they 
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deemed  well-doing,  was  theirs  !  What  quick 
and  tender  consciences,  what  sublime  ideals, 
what  lofty  aspirations  inspired  them  !  And 
of  all  those  pioneers,  none  were  more  broad, 
more  tolerant  of  others'  faith  and  action, 
while  tenacious  of  what  they  conceived  to 
be  righteousness  for  themselves,  than  the 
men  and  women  who  founded  the  colonies 
in  what  is  now  Connecticut.  In  all  the 
world,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
there  was  no  braver,  more  courageous,  lib- 
eral people  than  were  they,  and  what  they 
did,  and  what  they  believed,  as  to  them- 
selves and  their  relations  with  mankind,  is 
a  heritage  of  incalculable  value  for  their 
posterity — has  induced  a  heredity  that  yet 
blesses  our  country  in  marked  degree.  As 
has  been  stated,  Harvey  J.  Hollister,  the 
veteran  banker  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  first  banking  institutions, 
the  first  bankers  of  the  Valley  City,  is  of 
this  New  England  stock.  The  first  of  his 
family  in  this  country  was  Lieut.  John  Hol- 
lister, who,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty  years, 
came  from  England  and  settled,  in  1642,  in 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  soon 
became  a  leading  and  influential  citizen. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  eighth  generation  from  Lieut. 
Hollister,  and  was  the  fifth  child  and  third 
son  of  Col.  John  Bentley  Hollister,  who 
was  one  of  the  very  early  pioneers  in  Mich- 
igan, coming  to  the  then  Territory  in  1825, 
after  honorable  and  distinguished  service  in 
which  he  won  his  title,  as  an  officer  with 
Gen.  Scott  in  the  war  of  1812-15.  Col. 
Hollister  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1795, 
and  his  wife  was  Mary  Chamberlin,  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  Gad  Chamberlin,  a  prom- 
inent farmer  and  manufacturer,  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  at  one  time  a  resident  of 
Berkshire,  Massachusetts.  From  this  it  is 
apparent  that  Mr.  Hollister,  through  both 
father  and  mother,  is  a  "Yankee  of  the 
Yankees."  Mrs.  Hollister,  his  mother,  for 
many  years  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a  fam- 
ily of  eleven  children,  and  died  in  June, 
1890,  at  the  great  age  of  92  —having  retained 
in  a  wonderfu  degree  her  physical  strength 
and  mental  faculties.  Col.  Hollister  was 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  strength  of 
character,  assisted  in  the  territorial  organ- 
ization of  Michigan,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Judge  Burt,  the  famed  inventor  of 
the  solar  compass,  served  the  General 
Government    with    distinction     as     a    civil 


engineer  in  surveys  in  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois  and  Arkansas.  He  died  in 
the  prime  of  early  manhood,  at  Mt.  Clemens 
in  this  State,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
not  long  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Har- 
vey J.,  who  was  born  at  Romeo,  Macomb 
county,  Michigan,  August  29,  1830.  It 
requires  but  a  moment  of  thought  to  re- 
alize that  his  advent  in  life  was  not  with 
the  traditional  silver  spoon.  Michigan  was 
then  a  frontier  Territory — not  yet  a  State 
for  several  years — its  people  had  little  save 
courage,  energy  and  hope — they  had  come 
to  struggle  for  a  home  and  the  comforts  of 
life;  to  found  churches,  schools,  good  gov- 
ernment, and  a  State.  They  were  in  the 
"wilds  of  the  Far  West"  then,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  in  business  were 
hardly  to  be  termed  "advantages."  But 
Mr.  Hollister  made  the  most  of  what  offered, 
studied  faithfully  when  in  school,  worked 
hard  as  a  lad  on  his  widowed  mother's  farm, 
or  for  an  uncle,  and  when  but  17  and  18 
years  old  taught  two  winter  terms  of  school, 
near  Romeo.  He  had  the  help  of  a  wise, 
faithful  teacher,  the  late  Adonijah  S.  Welch, 
whose  abilities  gave  him  prominence  as  an 
educator,  later,  at  the  head  of  Michigan's 
State  Normal  School,  in  Iowa,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. His  select  school  at  Romeo  became 
an  academy  and  one  of  the  streams  which 
afterward  grew  into  the  State  University. 
Mr.  Hollister  then  entered  the  employ  of  a 
drug  firm  in  Pontiac,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  had  applied  himself  so  dili- 
gently he  was  urged  to  remain  at  quite  an 
advance  in  wages.  But  his  brother,  John 
H.,  who  had  become  a  successful  physician, 
his  mother  and  a  sister  were  then  living  in 
Grand  Rapids,  and  desired  that  he  join 
them.  So  to  this  city  he  came,  in  May_, 
1850,  to  find  a  permanent  home,  to  become 
a  most  honored  and  useful  member  and 
important  factor  of  this  active,  energetic 
population,  which  since  that  time  has  trans- 
formed the  city,  then  just  organized  with 
less  than  2,700  inhabitants,  into  a  great 
manufacturing  and  business  center  of  more 
than  60,000  citizens.  His  first  year  here 
was  spent  as  a  clerk  in  Wm.  H.  McConnelPs 
store — a  position  his  brother,  the  Doctor, 
had  secured  for  him.  The  second  year 
found  him  in  charge  of  W.  G.  Henry's  drug 
store,  in  what  was  then  known  as  Irving 
Hall,  at  an  increased  salary — a  place  his 
attention  to  duty  and  ability  had  won.     The 
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third  year  he  was  book-keeper  and  clerk  in 
John  Kendall's  dry  goods  store,  where  he 
evidently  continued  to  grow,  for  in  1853 
Daniel  Ball,  who  had  established  a  private 
banking  business  the  previous  year,  secured 
his  services  to  take  charge  of  that  branch 
of  his  very  large  business  interests  in  this 
city  and  the  Grand  River  Valley,  at  a  salary 
of  $600  per  year — then  the  largest  salary 
paid  any  employe  in  this  city.  This  relation 
continued  for  five  years,  and  most  evidently 
was  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Hollister,  for, 
beginning  at  $600  per  year,  his  salary  had 
grown  to  $1,500  per  annum,  and  then  in 
1858  he  was  urged  by  his  employer  to  take 
a  partner's  interest  in  the  business,  and  the 
firm  was  Daniel  Ball  &  Co.  The  troublous 
times  of  1861,  following  the  panic  of  1857-58, 
which  were  so  disastrous  to  so  many  business 
enterprises  all  through  the  West,  compelled 
Daniel  Ball  &Co.,  the  last  of  the  three  such 
banking  houses  then  in  the  city,  to  close 
their  business  at  a  loss  of  all  their  property 
to  themselves — even  to  the  extent  of  trench- 
ing upon  future  earnings  for  at  least  one  of 
the  firm — but  those  obligations  were  all  met 
in  full,  with  interest,  later.  His  special 
adaptability  to  the  banking  business,  and 
his  usefulness  to  the  community  in  that  del- 
icate but  essential  relation  to  its  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests,  led  the  Hon. 
M.  L.  Sweet  to  begin,  almost  at  once, 
another  private  bank,  at  the  old  place  of 
business  of  Daniel  Ball  &  Co.,  with  Mr. 
Hollister  as  the  manager  and  a  partner  in 
the  profits.  This  continued  until  in  1864, 
when  the  First  National  Bank  of  Grand 
Rapids  was  organized,  the  Sweet  bank  was 
merged  in  it,  and  its  successful  manager  was 
made  Cashier  of  the  new  bank,  which  had 
then  but  $50, 000  of  capital  stock.  That  bank 
lived  out  almost  the  whole  of  its  chartered 
life,  for  nineteen  years,  grew  to  a  capital 
stock  of  $400,000,  paid  an  average  of  12  per 
cent,  dividends,  and  when  it  went  out  of 
business,  under  the  limitations  of  its  charter, 
its  owners  divided  71  per  cent,  of  surplus 
— facts  which  tell  very  plainly  and  clearly 
how  admirably  the  bank  had  been  con- 
ducted, the  more  especially  as  it  was  a 
pioneer  and  leader  in  the  reduction  of  inter- 
est rates  to  its  patrons,  when  sound  business 
policy  suggested  the  wisdom  of  such  action. 
That  First  National  Bank  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  Old  National  Bank,  with 
$800,000  of  capital  stock,  and  Mr.  Hollister 


continues  as  a  director  and  Cashier  of  this 
great  institution,  one  of  the  largest  in  its 
transactions  and  involved  interests,  in  the 
entire  State  of  Michigan.  So  he  is,  in  fact, 
the  pioneer  banker  of  the  city,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  present  population,  and  has 
served  for  some  thirty-seven  years  continu- 
ously in  those  relations;  few  in  Michigan 
have  had  so  long  a  career  in  banking;  none 
a  more  honorable.  He  has  shown  a  grasp 
of  affairs,  a  breadth  of  comprehension  of 
business  needs,  a  justice  and  a, courtesy  as 
between  capital  and  those  desiring  to  buy 
its  use,  that  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  building  of  the  city  in  which 
he  lives,  and  in  conserving  its  great  and 
varied  interests.  He  has  found  time,  too 
— for  he  has  ever  been  a  methodical  and 
busy  man — to  assist  greatly  in  many  other 
considerable  interests,  and  his  counsels  have 
been  desired,  so  that  he  has  been  a  director 
or  other  officer  of  them,  and  yet  retains 
those  relations.  He  has  been  a  director 
since  1872  of  the  Northern  National  Bank 
of  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  was  then  organ- 
ized; he  is  a  director  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Michigan  Barrel  Co.  of  this  city;  was  for 
several  years  a  director  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Chair  Co. ;  was  one  of  the  founders  and  con- 
tinuously an  officer  of  the  Cummer  Lumber 
Co.,  of  Cadillac,  Mich.,  which,  starting  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000  in  1880,  now  has  an 
investment  of  $600,000  in  its  business;  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad  Co.  since  1878;  is  a  prom- 
inent stockholder  of  the  Antrim  Iron  Co.  of 
Mancelona,  Mich. ;  is  a  director  in  the  Mich- 
igan Trust  Co.,  and  has  other  interests  in 
and  out  of  the  State.  Mr.  Hollister  cast 
his  first  presidential  vote  for  Gen.  John  C. 
Fremont,  the  first  National  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  since  that  time  has 
acted  with  and  through  that  party — has 
been  an  earnest  and  generous  supporter  of 
its  policies  and  efforts,  a  wise  counselor 
of  its  leaders  in  his  community  and  State; 
yet  too  busy  to  serve  the  people  in  official 
capacity  save  in  honorary  positions.  He  is 
one  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State 
Public  School  at  Coldwater,  an  institution 
in  which  he  has  had  great  interest  since  its 
foundation  in  1873 — the  first  of  its  character 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  school,  and  a 
home — until  permanent  homes  in  good  fam- 
ilies can  be  secured  for  them — for  pauper 
or   dependent,    or  neglected   children,   and 
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during  its  existence  thus  far,  has  aided 
nearly  3,000  such  children  to  better  educa- 
tion and  principles,  to  better  homes,  and 
to  lives  of  usefulness.  In  such  a  labor  Mr. 
Hollister  gladly  serves  his  State.  Mr.  Hol- 
lister  has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Grand  Rapids  for 
forty  years,  is  one  of  its  deacons,  has  been 
its  Treasurer  for  twenty  years,  and  has 
served  for  years  in  its  Sunday  School  work 
—as  Superintendent  for  many  years.  He 
has  also  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Grand  Rapids  since  its 
organization;  has  been  its  President  for 
years,  and  has  lived  to  see  his  oldest  son 
follow7  in  his  footsteps  in  that  office — a  living 
proof  of  the  practical  worth  of  his  efforts 
and  teachings.  He  is  an  earnest  and  con- 
sistent advocate  of  temperance.  June  6, 
1855,  Mr-  Hollister  married  Martha,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Col.  George  Clay,  of  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  who  has  ever  since  proved 
indeed  "a.  helpmeet  to  him."  They  have 
four  children:  Mary  Goodhue,  born  Febru- 
ary 2,  i860,  now  the  wife  of  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Esq.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  a  resi- 
dent upon  the  same  block  where  is  her 
parents'  home;  Clay  Harvey,  born  October 
7,  1863,  an  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  Old 
National  Bank,  married,  and  one  of  his 
father's  nearest  neighbors;  George  Clay, 
born  Sept.  8,  1871;  John  Chamberlain,  born 
March  27,  1873.  Thus  a  friend,  asked  for 
a  pen  portrait,  describes  the  subject  of  this 
sketch: 

The  salient  fact  in  Mr.  Hollister's  life  and  career 
is  this:  The  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
to  him  living",  vital  Truth.  With  him  to  believe  is 
to  act,  and  his  faith  has  become  his  rule  of  life,  in 
every  relation.  His  friends  and  neighbors,  those  who 
know  him  most  and  best,  see  and  know  that  with 
added  years  have  come  brighter  and  brighter  faith, 
broader  and  deeper  and  stronger  convictions  and 
powers  for  usefulness,  with  wider  culture,  and  when 
this  is  said,  what  more  could  well  be  added,  descrip- 
tive of  the  man,  save  in  detail  and  illustration?  He 
must  read  and  keep  pace  with  the  grcwth  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  world,  for  buried  talents  are  not  accepta- 
ble to  his  Master,  and  otherwise  he  could  not  make 
his  life  so  useful  as  he  ought.  He  must  work  in  the 
Church,  and  be  liberal  in  all  its  efforts,  for  that  is  to 
be  as  well  as  to  believe.  He  must  be  an  able  and 
busy  banker,  just  to  those  whom  he  serves,  otherwise 
his  faith  were  not  shown  in  works.  He  knows  that 
he  has  labored,  that  success  has  attended  his  labors; 
that  his  family,  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
his  business  associates,  the  people  of  the  city  in 
which  he  has  lived  for  forty  years,  and  many, 
throughout  his  State  and  in  other  States,  value  him 
and  feel  the  impulse  of  his  example  and  the  worth  of 
his  daily  life,  but  he  ascribes  these  blessings,  of  fam- 


ily, love,  honor,  troops  of  friends,  and  a  competence, 
not  to  his  own  deservings  or  efforts,  save  under  the 
power  and  control  of  the  Master  he  believes  it  to  be 
his  highest  duty  to  serve. 

James  M.  Barnett  is  a  native  of  western 
New  York,  born  in  1832.  He  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  in  1857,  and  soon  became 
.  one  of  the  milling  firm  of  Sweet  &  Barnett, 
which  continued  until  they  sold  out  the 
flouring  business  in  1867.  In  1861-63  he 
was  one  of  the  operators  of  the  private 
banking  house  conducted  under  the  name 
of  M.  L.  Sweet,  banker.  He  has  been 
Vice-President  and  a  director  in  the  First 
National  and  then  the  Old  National  Bank 
ever  since  the  original  organization  in  1864. 
He  is  also  interested  as  a  stockholder  and 
an  officer  in  several  prominent  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  is  ranked  among  the  substantial, 
trustworthy  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Henry  C.  Post  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
some  thirty  years  ago  or  more;  was  first 
engaged  in  stores  as  a  bookkeeper.  When 
the  First  National  Bank  was  organized  he 
entered  that  institution,  remaining  there 
and  with  its  successor  The  Old  National 
ever  since,  in  the  capacity  of  Paying  Teller 
— a  genial  and  trusted  business  man. 

CITY    NATIONAL    BANK. 

The  City  National  Bank  was  organized 
February  17,  1865,  about  one  year  after  the 
organization  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
Thomas  D.  Gilbert  was  its  first  and  only 
President,  and  J.  Frederic  Baars  its  first 
and  only  Cashier.  The  permanency  in  office 
of  these  two  men  is  of  itself  sufficient  evi- 
dence both  of  the  stable  character  of  the 
institution  and  of  its  officers.  The  first 
Board  of  Directors  was  composed  of  the 
following  gentlemen:  William  B.  Ledyard, 
Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  Ransom  E.  Wood, 
Moses  V.  Aldrich,  Henry  Fralick,  Ransom 
C.  Luce,  George  Kendall,  James  M.  Nelson, 
James  Miller.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was 
$100,000.  This  capital  was  increased  to 
$200,000  in  1867  (when  its  deposits  were 
about  $250,000),  and  in  1871  to  $300,000. 
Among  other  well  known  names  of  our  busi- 
ness men  who  served  on  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors are:  Noyes  L.  Avery,  John  W.  Peirce, 
Julius  Houseman,  Francis  B.  Gilbert,  Lem- 
uel D.  Putnam,  John  C.  Fitz  Gerald.  The 
City  National  Bank  Charter  expired  in  1885. 
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Its  history  as  an  active  financial  institution 
continued  just  twenty  years.  It  met  with 
some  losses,  unavoidable  in  so  long  a  his- 
tory, but  its  successful  record  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  numbered  among  its  stock- 
holders and  patrons.  It  gave  to  the  stock- 
holders unusually  fine  dividends,  averaging 
some  14  per  cent,  per  annum  during  its  last 
ten  years,  and  at  the  closing  up  paid  back 
the  face  value  of  its  stock  and  85  per  cent, 
additional.  It  gave  liberal  encouragement 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  city  and  was 
always  a  favorite  place  for  the  conservative 
dealer.  It  built  in  1869  and  thereafter 
owned  and  occupied  the  very  eligible  bank- 
ing house  now  occupied  by  the  National 
City  Bank,  its  immediate  successor.  It 
should  have  been  heretofore  said  that  the 
City  National  Bank  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Messrs.  Ledyard  and  Fralick,  both 
of  whom  took  a  prominent  place  in  the 
management  of  the  new  institution,  the 
latter  remaining  upon  its  Board  during  its 
entire  history. 

THOMAS  D.  GILBERT  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  this  valley,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  resident  fifty-five  years.  He 
was  born  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cember 13,  181 5.  His  father  was  General 
Thomas  Gilbert,  and  his  mother  was  Har- 
riet A.,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Arms,  of  that 
town.  The  educational  training  received 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  was  that  of  the  common 
schools  and  at  Deerfield  Academy.  In  1830 
he  entered  a  store  as  clerk,  remaining  there 
about  five  years.  In  June,  1835,  he  came 
to  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  where  there 
were  then  only  about  half  a  dozen  settlers, 
and  soon  after,  with  others,  engaged  in 
operating  one  of  the  first  sawmills  started 
in  this  valley.  The  financial  revulsion  of 
1837  left  that  adventure  with  but  little  to 
show  beyond  the  experience  gained  therein. 
In  1843  he  embarked  in  mercantile  and 
warehousing  business  at  Grand  Haven  with 
his  younger  brother,  the  late  Francis  B. 
Gilbert  of  this  city.  In  1850  the  brothers 
engaged  quite  largely  for  those  times  in  the 
lumber  trade  and  in  lake  shipping,  an  enter- 
prise which  proved  successful  and  profitable, 
in  which  they  continued  for  some  five  years. 
In  1855  they  both  removed  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  after  two  years  of  travel  at  home 
and  abroad  the  subject  of  this  sketch  took 


up  his  permanent  abode  here.  He  became  a 
stockholder  in,  and  in  i860  was  made  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  and  Managing  Director 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Gas  Light  Company, 
which  positions  he  still  holds.  In  1865  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  City  National 
Bank,  at  its  organization,  and  has  continued 
at  the  head  of  that  institution  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  National  City  BanK,  to  the 
present  time.  Besides  his  stock  in  that 
corporation  he  has  financial  interests  in 
other  business  enterprises,  among  them  the 
Michigan  Trust  Company,  and  several  of 
the  manufacturing  enterprises  that  have 
made  Grand  Rapids  what  it  is.  In  official 
life  Mr.  Gilbert  has  rendered  the  public 
much  excellent  service.  In  1841-42  he  was 
Sheriff  of  Ottawa  County.  In  1861-62  he 
was  Representative  from  this  city  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  served  upon  the 
House  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  on  Banks  and  Incorporations.  At  that 
time  the  finances  of  the  State  were  in  such 
condition  that  its  resources  were  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  meet  the  extra  demands  of 
the  United  States  for  war  purposes,  arid 
Mr. Gilbert's  judgment  and  influence  proved 
valuable  in  shaping  needed  legislation.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  State  University,  and  was 
retained  in  that  position  until  the  close  of 
1875 — twelve  years — an  office  without  com- 
pensation other  than  payment  of  necessary 
expenses.  During  the  entire  time  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  a 
position  requiring  much  time  and  labor  in 
attention  to  its  duties.  On  that  Board  his 
services,  in  behalf  of  education  and  of  the 
University,  of  which  the  State  is  so  justly 
proud,  were  of  great  value.  He  has  also 
served  several  years  as  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  this  city.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
in  May,  1873,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
thereof,  and  was  its  President  five  years. 
During  that  time  the  City  Water  Works 
system  was  established  and  put  in  operation 
under  the  direction  of  this  Board;  and  much 
other  work  in  the  way  of  public  improve- 
ments was  accomplished.  He  has  also 
served  two  and  a  half  years  as  Alderman  of 
the  Second  Ward.  In  official  positions  he 
has  ever  been  found  watchful  and  alert  in 
regard  to  the  public  interests,  and  faithful 
to  its  trusts.  Mr.  Gilbert  married,  in  Novem- 
ber,   1 87 1,    Mary  A.,  daughter  of    the   late 
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Rev.  Abel  Bingham,  who  for  upward  of 
thirty  years  was  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians  (first  with  the  Senecas  near  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  six  years,  and  afterward  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  where  Mrs.  Gilbert 
was  born),  and  who  died  in  this  city  Novem- 
ber 26,  1865,  aged  79  years.  During  his 
twenty  years  at  Grand  Haven,  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  not  only  active  and  energetic  in  busi- 
ness, but  interested  in  noting  the  growth 
and  progress  of  that  town  and  this  valley; 
as  is  shown  by  items  relating  to  shipments 
to  and  from  that  port,  furnished  by  him  to 
the  weekly  newspapers  of  Grand  Rapids 
from  time  to  time  in  that  period.  And  in 
the  thirty-five  years  of  his  residence  in  this 
city,  he  has  been  continuously  identified 
with  some  of  its  leading  enterprises.  His 
life  work  is  built  into  the  development  of 
this  region.  As  a  man  and  citizen  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  its  people.  Public  spirited, 
he  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  public  weal. 
Naturally  generous  and  benevolent,  fortu- 
nately his  means  have  enabled  him  often  to 
be  liberal,  as  is  shown  by  contributions  to 
the  public  schools,  and  to  various  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  associations  and  enter- 
prises; several  of  which  receive  notice  as 
historical  items  in  other  pages  of  this 
volume. 

Francis  B.  Gilbert  was  born  at  Green- 
field, Mass.,  May  25,  1818;  came  to  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.,  in  1837;  to  Grand  Rapids  in 
1840;  returned  to  Grand  Haven  in  1844; 
came  again  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1855,  and 
resided  here  until  his  death,  May  25,  1885. 
He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  successful  in 
business,  upright  and  esteemed.  For  much 
of  the  time  in  business  interests  he  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  his  brother,  Thomas 
D.  Gilbert.  He  was  President  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Gas  Light  Company  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  also  connected 
with  banking. 

HENRY  FRALICK  is  a  native  of  Min- 
den,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  born  Feb. 
9,  1 81 2.  His  father,  Abraham  Fralick, 
formerly  of  Columbia  county,  N.  Y. ,  was  a 
Captain  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  grand- 
father was  one  of  a  family  of  fifteen  boys, 
eleven  of  whom  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  which  four  of  them  wrere  killed, 
and  the  other  seven  were  wounded.  His 
mother  was   Mary  E.,   daughter  of   Henry 


Keller,  who  served  as  a  member  in  both 
houses  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  Henry 
Fralick  was  educated  in  the  district  schools 
of  his  native  place,  and  of  Wayne  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  father  moved  in  1824; 
laboring  also  with  his  father  on  the  farm 
till  the  family  moved  to  Plymouth,  Mich- 
igan, in  October,  1827.  In  1829  he  left 
home  and  found  employment  on  a  passen- 
ger boat  of  the  Erie  Canal  for  two  years, 
becoming  Captain  of  the  boat  the  second 
year.  In  1832  he  shipped  as  a  hand  before 
the  mast  on  a  whaling  vessel  for  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  the  voyage  last- 
ing two  years,  and  for  his  services  received 
a  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  part  of  the  cargo 
— his  share  amounting  to  eighteen  barrels 
of  oil,  which  he  sold  for  $25  per  barrel,  and 
whalebone  from  which  he  realized  about 
$150  more.  Among  his  exciting  adventures 
during  this  voyage  was  the  capture  of  a 
sperm  whale  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  and 
ninety-six  long,  and  being  in  the  boat  which 
was  fastened  to  the  whale,  he  was  towed 
in  a  circle  at  the  rate  of  tw7enty  miles  an 
hour  a  distance  of  some  eighty  miles,  when 
the  whale  went  down,  taking  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  line  before  stopping.  From  the  head 
of  this  fish  they  secured  about  forty-eight 
barrels  of  oil,  the  whole  fish  yielding  no 
barrels,  worth  near  $4,000.  In  1834  Mr. 
Fralick  shipped  as  third  mate  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  Rio  Janeiro  and .  other  South 
American  ports,  the  trip  lasting  about  seven 
months,  after  which  he  wras  engaged  for  a 
year  on  coasting  vessels,  and  then  returned 
to  Michigan.  In  1836  he  became  clerk  of 
the  Michigan  Exchange  Hotel  in  Detroit, 
staying  there  nine  months,  when  he  returned 
to  Plymouth  and  entered  the  store  of  Henry 
B.  Holbrook.  In  1838  he  purchased  the 
stock  and  began  trade  for  himself,  taking 
two  partners  after  a  few  months,  the  firm 
name  being,  Austin,  Fralick  &  Co.  Three 
years  later  he  sold  his  interest  in  this 
business,  bought  a  lumber  mill  and  built  a 
flouring  mill.  After  two  years  he  sold  his 
mills  and  again  engaged  in  merchandizing; 
but  in  i860  sold  his  store  and  goods.  His 
next  move  was  to  Grand  Rapids,  in  1861, 
where,  in  partnership  with  William  B.  Led- 
yard,  he  engaged  in  banking,  doing  a  suc- 
cessful business  until  1865,  when  the  firm 
dissolved  and  the  City  National  Bank  was 
organized,  in  which  and  also  in  its  succes- 
sor, the  National  City  Bank,  he  has  since 
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been  a  prominent  stockholder  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  When  the  Civil 
War  began  in  1861,  he,  with  his  brother 
and  Mr.  Penniman,  raised  and  equipped  the 
first  company  of  three-years  men,  and  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  gave  liberally  of  his  energy 
and  means  in  support  of  the  Union  cause. 
In  1867  he  again  entered  the  mercantile 
trade,  but  after  two  years  abandoned  it  and 
began  in  the  real  estate  and  money  loan 
business,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  In 
1872  he,  with  others,  organized  the  Grand 
Rapids  Chair  Company,  in  which  he  was  a 
director  for  three  years  and  its'  President 
two  years.  He  is  also  a  principal  partner 
in  the  Worden  Furniture  Company,  which 
gives  employment  to  about  160  hands.  In 
public  and  official  life  he  has  rendered 
much  and  faithful  service.  He  has  been 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Supervisor,  County 
Auditor;  for  thirty  years  a  school  officer, 
and  for  four  years  President  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Board  of  Education;  a  Trustee  and 
Treasurer  of  Olivet  College  for  twelve  years, 
which  position  he  still  holds,  and  also  for. 
three  terms  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature.  In  the  latter  capacity, 
in  1853,  in  the  Senate,  he  presented  a  peti- 
tion with  over  100,000  signatures  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  measure 
known  as  the  Maine  Law,  and  a  bill  for  it 
which,  after  amendment,  was  made  a  law. 
In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  present  State  Constitu- 
tion. In  1 87 1  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  one  of  the  committee  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief  funds  to  the  sufferers  by 
the  great  fires  of  that  year;  devoted,  gratu- 
itously, seven  months  of  his  time  to  that 
work,  and  his  labors  in  their  behalf  will  ever 
be  gratefully  remembered.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to 
represent  this  State  at  the  National  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  1876.  To  that  service 
he  gave  about  seven  months,  and  to  his 
efforts  is  largely  due  the  prominence  which 
Michigan  there  attained.  Mr.  Fralick  has 
for  eighteen  years  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  its  President  two 
years;  a  member  of  the  State  Pioneer  Soci- 
ety for  ten  years,  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Committee  four  years,  and  its  President  one 
year.  He  has  also  held  and  satisfactorily 
performed  the  responsible  duties  of  United 
States  Jury  Commissioner  for  the  Western 


District  of  Michigan  for  eight  years,  and 
held  the  office  of  Notary  Public  forty- two 
years.  Besides,  he  has  served  as  Trustee 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and 
Society  of  Grand  Rapids  for  nine  years,  and 
its  President  five  years.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  life  of  Mr.  Fralick  has  been  a  busy  and 
useful  one.  He  seems  to  have  known 
no  such  thing  as  tiring,  to  have  been 
"instant  in  season"  and  all  the  time  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty  devolving  upon 
him,  and  his  industrial,  methodical  career  is 
one  well  worthy  of  emulation.  Mr.  Fralick 
married,  May  23,  1837,  Corinne  A.,  daughter 
of  Henry  Lyon,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Plymouth,  Mich.  She  died  Oct.  16,  1840. 
April  22, 1842,  he  married  Jeanette  Woodruff 
{nee  Sloan),  of  the  same  town,  who  died  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  much  beloved,  March 
27,  1884.  They  had  five  children,  of  whom 
four— Henry  S.  Fralick,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Valen- 
tine, Mrs.  Dr.  Watson  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Worden  are  living.  As  an  influential  citizen 
and  a  man  of  conscientious  integrity,  of 
energy  and  liberal  generosity,  Mr.  Fralick 
stands  in  high  repute,  not  only  in  Grand 
Rapids,  but  generally  throughout  the  State. 

NATIONAL    CITY    BANK. 

This  is  the  successor  of  the  City  National, 
by  reorganization  when  the  charter  of  the 
latter  expired,  and  its  incorporation  dates 
from  January  22,  1885,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,000.  Officers — Thomas  D.  Gilbert, 
President;  Julius  Houseman,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; J.  Frederic  Baars,  Cashier;  Edward 
H.  Hunt,  Assistant  Cashier.  Directors — 
Thomas  D.  Gilbert,  Julius  Houseman, 
Noyes  L.  Avery,  John  C.  Fitz  Gerald, 
Ransom  C.  Luce,  George  G.  Briggs,  Henry 
Fralick,  Constantine  Morton,  J.  Frederic 
Baars,'  George  Kendall,  T.  Stewart  White, 
Lemuel  D.  Putnam,  Charles  H.  Hackley. 
The  only  change  in  this  list  has  been  the 
accession  of  Philo  C.  Fuller  as  a  Director 
in  place  of  Charles  H.  Hackley.  It  has 
been  quite  as  successful  as  was  its  prede- 
cessor, its  deposits  having  grown  to  upward 
of  $1,000,000.  The  City  National  Bank 
was  made  a  United  States  Depository  in 
1865,  and  that,  and  this  National  City 
Bank,  has  remained  such  ever  since. 

GEORGE  KENDALL  was  born  at 
Greenfield,  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 14,  181 3.      He  is  a  son  of  Lyman  and 
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Martha  Clay  (Goodhue)  Kendall.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  and 
his  mother  was  born  in  Putney,  Vermont. 
Lyman  Kendall  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
February  6,  1847,  and  his  wife,  Martha, 
came  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  she  died 
July  27,  1874  The  family  moved  in  1828 
to  North  Adams,  Mass.,  thence  to  Homer, 
New  York,  and  afterward  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  they  arrived  September  22,  1833, 
when  the  population  of  the  latter  place  was 
not  over  2,500.  George  Kendall  received 
a  common  school  education,  and  attended 
the  Greenfield  Academy  two  years.  In 
April,  1836,  he  traveled  through  Michigan 
on  a  prospecting  tour  and  spent  a  Sunday 
in  Grand  Rapids.  In  August,  1840,  he 
went  to  Kalamazoo  and  entered  the  mer- 
cantile business;  moving  thence  to  Otsego, 
Allegan  County,  in  1844.  In  July,  1846, 
he  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  here  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  chiefly  the 
dry  goods  and  groceries  trade,  until  1850. 
In  1849  he  purchased  about  seventy-six 
acres,  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  he 
now  lives,  and  platted  it  as  li Kendall's 
Addition."  He  built  and  occupied  the  first 
brick  house  there,  in  1851,  his  present  resi- 
dence. Withdrawing  from  merchandizing, 
he  has  since  1850  been  in  the  real  estate 
business,  and  known  as  an  enterprising 
capitalist,  who  has  been  uniformly  success- 
ful in  his  business  ventures,  and  prominent 
in  fostering  the  material  development  and 
growth  of  the  city.  He  served  as.  a  Trustee 
of  the  Village  in  1848;  and  as  an  Alderman 
of  the  City  in  the  second  year  of  its  exist- 
ence— 1851-52.  He  was  a  Director  in  the 
City  National  Bank  during  the  life  of  its 
charter,  and  after  its  reorganization  contin- 
ued in  the  same  relation  with  the  National 
City  Bank.  He  is  also  a  prominent  stock- 
holder in  the  Grand  Rapids  Gas  Light 
Company,  and  in  several  of  the  manufac- 
turing enterprises  of  the  city.  Mr.  Kendall 
married,  May  23,  1842,  Miss  Esther  Tall- 
man,  of  Alamo,  Michigan.  They  have  had 
four  children,  of  whom  three  are  living: 
Mrs.  Martha  G.  Earle,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Breed, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Esther  K. 
Shields,  of  Grand  Rapids.  George  T.,  their 
only  son,  died  May  11,  1877.  As  a  neigh- 
bor, as  a  citizen,  as  a  man  of  character  and 
of  thorough  integrity,  pleasant  and  genial 
in  all  relations,  Mr.  Kendall  stands  among 
the  highly  prized  members  of  this  commu- 


nity; liberal  and  charitable  in  feeling  yet 
quiet  and  unostentatious  in  action,  he 
exhibits  a  warm  interest  in  public  affairs, 
in  matters  of  benevolence  and  in  the  com- 
mon welfare.  In  the  development  and 
material  building  up  of  the  handsome  east- 
ern and  central  hill  portion  of  the  city  he 
has  taken  a  prominent  part,  with  which  his 
name  will  long  be  associated,  and  all  who 
know  him  hope  to  be  cheered  by  his  pres- 
ence yet  many  years. 

JULIUS  HOUSEMAN  was  born  De- 
cember 8,  1832,  at  Zeckendorf,  Kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  Germany.  He  attended  the 
national  schools  of  his  native  place  and  of  ' 
Bamberg  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  after 
which  he  spent  two  3'ears  in  the  study  of 
commerce  and  the  sciences,  and  then,  in 
1850,  sailed  for  America.  On  arriving  he 
went  to  Ohio  and  served  as  a  mercantile 
clerk,  first  in  Cincinnati  and  then  at  New 
Vienna;  and  afterward  to  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  where  he  entered  the  merchant 
tailor  and  clothing  business  with  Isaac  Am- 
berg.  In  1852  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids, 
taking  charge  of  a  clothing  store  established 
here  by  the  same  firm.  Three  years  later 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  House- 
man becoming  sole  proprietor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  establishment  and  continuing  the 
business  nine  years.  The  firm  of  Alsberg, 
Houseman  &  Company  was  then  formed, 
and  established  branch  houses  in  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  Savannah,  which  were  kept 
up  until  1869.  Mr.  Houseman  then  sold 
his  interest  in  all  but  the  Grand  Rapids 
store,  and  the  firm  of  Houseman  &  May 
was  formed,  which  carried  on  a  successful 
business,  with  a  very  large  trade,  near  the 
foot  of  Monroe  street  until  1876.  Mean- 
while, in  1870,  he  spent  a  summer  in  Europe, 
visiting  Germany,  Switzerland,  France  and 
England.  He  then  retired  from  the  clothing 
business  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
lumber  trade,  which  he  has  carried  on  with 
success  and  much  profit.  Indeed,  in  busi- 
ness life  throughout,  his  career  has  been  one 
of  continuous  and  gratifying  success,  until 
he  is  counted  prominent  among  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  city.  He  has  built  and  owns 
several  business  blocks  and  private  resi- 
dences; and  conspicuous  among  them,  as  a 
monument  to  his  enterprise,  is  the  colossal 
brick  structure  on  the  east  side  of  Ottawa 
street,  extending  from  Pearl  to  Lyon.      Mr. 
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Houseman  is  a  stockholder  in  and  President 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany; Vice-President  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  a  Director  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
Chair  Company,  with  each  of  which  he  has 
been  connected  since  its  organization,  and 
all  of  which  are  doing  successful  business. 
He  is  also  a  stockholder  in  several  other 
manufacturing  and  financial  concerns.  In 
public  life  he  has  been  called  to  several 
important  official  stations — was  Alderman 
for  six  years,  from  and  after  1864;  elected 
Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids  in  1872  and  again 
in  1874;  was  Representative  from  this  city 
in  the  State  Legislature  for  the  term  of 
1871-72,  and  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Fifth  Michigan  District  in  1883-85.  While 
he  was  Mayor  the  City  Water  Works  Sys- 
tem was  constructed  and  put  in  operation. 
A  distinguishing  and  perhaps  most  promi- 
nent trait  in  him  is  his  close  and  careful 
attention  to  whatever  he  has  in  hand,  com- 
bined with  energy  in  execution,  and  this  is 
applied  with  as  much  fidelity  to  public  trusts 
as  to  his  personal  affairs.  He  has  but  one 
child — a  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  D.  M. 
Amberg,  and  residing  in  this  city.  Relig- 
iously, Mr.  Houseman  is  a  Jew  or  Hebrew. 
Politically,  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Fraternity;  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows;  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  B'Nai  B'Rith,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Elks.  And  all  the  people  of  the  central 
part  of  this  city,  where  his  genial  greeting 
has  been  a  familiar  experience  almost  forty 
years,  can  testify  to  his  good  standing  as  a 
citizen  member  of  society. 

Noyes  L.  Avery  was  born  at  Aurora, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11,  181 5,  and 
received  a  common  school  and  academic 
education.  After  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  was  engaged  as  a  mercantile  clerk 
for  about  eleven  years;  next  bought  a  store 
and  carried  on  trade  for  himself;  then  sold 
out  and  lived  on  a  farm  until  1849.  In  1850 
he  came  to  Grand  Rapids;  was  engaged  in 
the  gypsum  trade  and  manufacture  some 
ten  years,  and  afterward  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  dealing  in  real  estate,  and  other 
business  enterprises.  During  the  civil  war 
he  took  part  in  sanitary  work,  distributing 
contributions  of  money  and  supplies  from 
this  region  to  hospitals  at  Washington  and 
other  places  south.      He  was  alsoone  of  the 


Board  of  Enrollment  or  Draft  Commission- 
ers for  this  part  of  Michigan.  He  was  an 
original  stockholder  in  the  City  National 
Bank,  also  a  Director,  and  has  retained 
similar  relations  to  that  and  its  successor, 
the  National  City  Bank.  He  is  interested 
in  various  incorporated  companies,  and  is  a 
Director  in  the  Michigan  Trust  Company. 
He  has  served  the  city  as  Alderman  and 
Supervisor,  and  was  Postmaster  from  March 
27,  1 861,  to  August  24,  1866.  Since  the 
latter  date  he  has  chosen  the  walks  of  private 
life.  Mr.  Avery  has  three  times  married: 
First,  Hester  Ann  Osburn,  who  died  at 
Ovid,  N.  Y.,  in  1848;  second,  Elizabeth 
Dougherty,  who  died  at  Grand  Rapids  in 
October,  1875;  third,  Fanny  Lovell  Foster, 
who  died  May  8,  1886.  Politically,  he  is  a 
Republican;  religiously,  a  Congregationalist. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity and  of  DeMolai  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar. 

j.  Frederic  Baars  was  born  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  July  8,  1820,  and  graduated  from 
a  private  school  there  in  1835.  Shortly 
afterward  he  came  to  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
and  at  26  years  of  age  was  cashier  of  a  Bank 
at  that  place;  also  engaged  in  the  West 
India  trade.  In  1858  he  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  engaged  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
Eagle  Plaster  Company;  then  in  1861 
entered  the  banking  house  of  Ledyard  & 
Aldrich;  has  been  in  that  business  ever 
since,  and  continuously  ^since  1865  the 
Cashier  of  the  City  National  and  its  succes- 
sor the  National  City  Bank.  From  1864  to 
1874  inclusive  (except  1869)  he  was  Treas- 
urer of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Edward  H.  Hunt  was  born  at  Utica,  New 
York,  July  10,  1838.  Came  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids in  1854,  and  entered  the  banking  house 
of  William  J.  Welles.  Enlisted  in  f86i  in 
the  Eighth  New  York  Cavalry  as  Lieuten- 
ant and  Battalion  Adjutant.  Was  taken 
prisoner  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  spring  of 
1862;  released  on  parole  and  served  as 
clerk  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  Quar- 
termaster-General's office  at  Washington. 
He  then  returned  to  Grand  Rapids  and 
entered  the  City  National  Bank  as  Assistant 
Cashier,  which  position  he  has  since  held. 
In  1869  he  married  Julia  M.  Hatch.  He 
is  a  Republican  but  not  actively  in  political 
life. 
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GRAND    RAPIDS    NATIONAL    BANK. 

The  Grand  Rapids  National  Bank  was 
organized  and  commenced  business  March 
9,  1880,  as  successor  to  the  banking  house 
of  M.  V.  Aldrich.  The  Directors  were  C.  H. 
Bennett,  Edwin  F.  Uhl,  Freeman  Godfrey, 
W.  B.  Ledyard,  Wm.  G.  Herpolsheimer, 
M.  J.  Clark,  Paul  Steketee,  Enos  Putman, 
George  H.  Long — C.  H.  Bennett,  President; 
T.C.  Sherwood,  Cashier;  Freeman  Godfrey, 
Vice-President;  Edwin  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Cashier.  The  capital  stock  was  $200,000. 
Average  deposits,  $250,000.  The  business 
of  the  bank  was  very  prosperous,  and,  July 
1,  1882,  the  capital  was  increased  to  $300,- 
000,  with  an  average  deposit  of  $900,000. 
Again,  August  11,  1883,  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $500,000,  with  an  average 
deposit  of  $1,100,000;  after  making  semi- 
annual dividends  of  4^  and  5  per  cent.,  its 
surplus  has  reached  the  sum  of  $100,000. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1884  the 
deposits  had  increased  to  the  sum  of  $  1 ,  200,  - 
000.  The  first  President  of  the  bank  died 
in  April,  1881.  Edwin  F.  Uhl  was  elected 
President  as  Mr.  Bennett's  successor  in 
April,  1 88 1,  and  has  held  the  office  since 
that  date.  T.  C.  Sherwood  retired  from 
the  office  of  Cashier  in  April,  1883.  Wm. 
Widdicomb  was  elected  in  his  place,  and 
held  the  office  nearly  six  years.  Nathan 
B.  Brisbin  was  elected  Assistant  Cashier 
in  January,  1888,  and  was  chosen  Cashier 
January  1,  1889,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Widdicomb.  Frank  M.  Davis  was 
elected  Assistant  Cashier  at  the  same  date. 
The  bank  is  now  (1889)  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, with  a  capital  of  $500,000;  surplus, 
$100,000;  undivided  earnings,  about  $50,- 
000;  average  deposits,  over  $1,000,000. 
Cashier  Brisbin  died  in  July,  1889.  The 
members  of  the  Present  Board  of  Directors 
are:  Edwin  F. Uhl, Freeman  Godfrey, Daniel 
H.  Waters,  George  H.  Long,  W.  G.  Her- 
polsheimer, Charles  S.  Hazeltine,  John  E. 
Peck,  Enos  Putman,  Charles  Shepard,  Paul 
Steketee,  Silas  F.  Godfrey,  M.  J.  Clark, 
Joseph  Houseman.  Present  officers — Ed- 
win F.  Uhl,  President;  Freeman  Godfrey, 
Vice-President;  F.  M.  Davis,  Acting  Cash- 
ier. The  following  named  gentlemen  also 
have  been  Directors  of  the  bank:  T.  D. 
Stimson,  Michael  Englemann,  Wm.  Widdi- 
comb, George  C.  Kimball,  John  L.  Shaw. 
The  banking  office,  vaults,  etc.,  have  been 


enlarged  and  improved  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  an  increas- 
ing business,  and  the  bank  now  stands 
among  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  State. 

GRAND    RAPIDS    SAVINGS    BANK. 

This  bank  now  located  in  the  new  Living- 
ston, corner  of  Fulton  and  South  Division 
streets,  was  organized  March  23,  1870,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  of  which  50  per 
cent,  was  paid  in.  The  following  named 
persons  were  elected  Trustees  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  Alfred  X.  Cary,  Wm.  S.  Gunn, 
Henry  M.  Hinsdill,  Solomon  O.  Kingsbury, 
Edwin  S.  Pierce,  Sluman  S.  Bailey,  Eben 
Smith,  John  R.  Stewart,  Samuel  M.  Gar- 
field and  E.  G.  D.  Holden.  Officers— A.  X. 
Cary,  President;  George  W.  Allen,  Vice- 
President,  and  Marcus  W.  Bates,  Treasurer. 
April  24,  1872,  the  bank  was  reorganized, 
with  the  same  officers,  and  the  capital  of 
$100,000  fully  paid  in.  In  September,  1878, 
for  prudential  reasons  the  capital  stock  was 
reduced  to  $50,000,  but  ten  years  later  was 
again  increased  to  its  present  amount,  $150,- 
000.  In  1874  George  R.  Allen  succeeded 
M.  W.  Bates  in  the  Cashiership,  who  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  D.  B.  Shedd  in 
1879.  F.  A.  Hall,  the  present  Cashier,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Shedd  July  1,  1885.  Succeed- 
ing Mr.  Cary,  President,  for  various  periods 
of  time,  we  find  on  the  records  the  familiar 
names  of  George  W.  Allen,  Isaac  Phelps 
and  James  D.  Robinson;  the  latter  now 
serving  in  that  capacity,  having  been  elected 
January  3,  1885.  In  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  following  appear  upon 
the  records  as  having  served  as  Directors: 
Benjamin  A.  Harlan,  George  W.  Griggs, 
Robert  M.  Collins,  George  S.  Lovett,  J.  M. 
Stanly,  W.  G.  Beckwith,  George  M.  Edi- 
son, W.  D.Talford,  J.  F.  Letellier,Thaddeus 
Foote,  C.  G.  Swensberg,  Aaron  Brewer  and 
Charles  W.  Garfield.  The  situation  of  the 
bank  serves  to  render  it  of  special  service 
to  many  doing  business  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  Its  deposits  are  increasing  and 
have  reached  the  handsome  sum  of  $550,- 
000,  as  shown  by  its  last  published  state- 
ment. The  present  officers  are:  James  D. 
Robinson,  President;  Moreau  S.  Crosby, 
Vice-President;  F.  A.  Hall,  Cashier;  D.  B. 
Shedd,  Assistant  Cashier.  Directors — J.  D. 
Robinson,  W.  D.  Talford,  M.  S.  Crosby, 
E.  S.  Pierce,  C.  W.  Garfield,  J.  M.  Stanly, 
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George  M.  Edison,  C.  G.  Swensberg,  Aaron 
Brewer. 

FOURTH    NATIONAL    BANK. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank,  the 
predecessor  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 
was  organized,  under  act  of  Legislature  of 
Feb.  16,  1857,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
for  discount,  deposit  and  circulation,  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000,  Feb.  1,  1879,  with 
forty- three  stockholders,  and  to  terminate 
January  31,  1909.  Under  the  articles  of 
association  the  following  were  named  as 
Directors:  Leonard  H.  Randall,  William 
Sears,  James  M.  Nelson,  Amasa  B.  Wat- 
son, Thomas  M.  Peck,  Henry  H.  Dennis 
and  Edwin  Bradford,  and  the  following  were 
elected  officers:  Leonard  H.  Randall,  Pres- 
ident; Henry  H.  Dennis,  Vice  President; 
James  C.  Darragh,  Cashier.  Among  the 
stockholders,  aside  from  the  Directors 
named,  were:  Henry  S.  Smith,  Freeling  W. 
Peck,  Lewis  Porter,  John  Clancy,  and  R.  P. 
Sinclair,  of  this  city,  and  Wm.  A.  Wood  of 
Kalamazoo — all  deceased.  Other  promi- 
inent  stockholders,  now  living,  were:  E.  S. 
Pierce,  Henry  Spring,  W.  O.  Hughart, 
J.  H.  Wonderly,  H.  J.  Hollister,  Geo.  C. 
Peirce,  E.  Crofton  Fox,  L.  E.  Hawkins, 
G.  K.  Johnson,  M.  L.  Sweet,  S.  B.  Jenks, 
L.  H.  Withey,  and  D.  P.  Clay.  Articles 
of  association  were  filed  with  the  Register 
of  Deeds  January  27,  1879,  and  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  January  28,  1879.  The 
assets  of  Randall  &  Darragh  and  H.  H. 
Dennis  were  accepted  by  the  bank.  They 
had  deposits  also;  $80, 558. 56  and  $29, 368. 59 
respectively.  The  first  dividend,  made  pay- 
able on  and  after  July  7,  1879,  at  10  per 
cent,   per    annum,   was    declared  June    24, 

1879.  January  23,  1880,  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $200,000;  old  stockholders 
being  allowed  to  take  p7-o  rata  $50,000  at 
par  and  the  other  $50,000  to  be  sold  at  two 
per  cent,  premium  and  added  to  the  surplus. 
March  16,  1880,  L.  H.  Randall  resigned 
as  Director  and  President,  and  Amasa  B. 
Watson  was    elected    President.      April  4, 

1880,  Geo.  C.  Peirce  was  elected  Director 
in  place  of  L.  H.  Randall.  May  10,  1880, 
H.  H.  Dennis  resigned  as  Vice  President 
and  Director.  At  the  stockholders'  meeting 
June  7,  1880,  Andrew  J.  Bowne  (then  of 
Hastings)  was  added  to  the  Board  to  fill 
vacancy.  The  same  day  Thomas  M.  Peck 
was  elected  Vice  President.     July  26,  1880, 


J.  C.  Darragh  resigned  as  Cashier,  and 
H.  H.  Dennis  was  made  Acting  Cashier. 
Nov.  18,  1880,  I.  M.  Weston  was  elected 
Cashier.  Feb.  1,  1881,  E.  Bradford  resigned 
as  Director,  and  James  Blair  was  elected 
in  his  place.  May  2,  1881,  H.  H.  Dennis 
resigned    as    Assistant    Cashier.       Oct.    18, 

1 88 1,  Thomas  M.  Peck  resigned  as  Direc- 
tor and  Vice  President,  but  his  resignation 
was  not  accepted  until  Jan.  17,  1882,  at 
which  time  a  resolution  was  passed  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Bank  and  reorganize  under  the  name  of 
Fourth  National  Bank,  with  nine  Directors. 
January  9,  1882,  the  Fourth  National  was 
chartered  —  circulation   $50,000.     Jan.    17, 

1882,  George  W.  Gay,  Delos  A.  Blodgett, 
and  I.  M.  Weston  were  elected  Directors  to 
fill  vacancies.  The  same  day  A.  J.  Bowne 
was  elected  Vice  President,  and  the  capital 
was  increased  to  $300,000  and  circulation  to 
$100,000.  July  18,  1882,  Henry  P.  Baker 
was  elected  Assistant  Cashier.     January  23, 

1883,  T.  Stewart  White  was  elected  to  fill 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  James  M. 
Nelson.  Feb.  27,  1884,  A.  B.  Watson  pre- 
sented his  resignation  as  President,  and 
I.  M.  Weston  as  Cashier,  which  were  not 
accepted  until  May  27,  1884,  when  A.  J. 
Bowne  was  elected  President,  I.  M.  Weston 
Vice  President,  H.  P.  Baker  Cashier,  and 
H.  W.  Nash,  Assistant  Cashier.      Nov.  25, 

1884,  the  bank  moved  to  its  present  quar- 
ters from  the  old  Randall  block.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  Jan.  13,  1885,  Geo.  K. 
Johnson  and  A.  D.  Rathbone  were  elected 
Directors  in  place  of  I.  M.  Weston  and  T. 
Stewart  White,  and  at  the  Directors'  meet- 
ing following  A.  J.  Bowne  was  elected 
President  to  succeed  Major  Watson,  and 
Geo.  C.  Peirce,  Vice  President,  to  succeed 
I.  M.  Weston.  Sept.  7,  1886,  the  circula- 
tion was  reduced  to  $50,000.  Feb.  13,  1888, 
Fred.  K.  Baker  was  elected  Assistant  Cash- 
ier, but  resigned  April  30,  1888.  July  23, 
1888,  Geo.  C.  Peirce  resigned.  Sept.  22, 
1888,  appropriate  resolutions  were  passed 
regarding  the  death  of  Major  Watson.  Oct. 
9,  1888,  H.  P.  Baker  resigned  as  Cashier. 
On  the  same  date  Delos  A.  Blodgett  was 
elected  Vice  President  in  place  of  Geo.  C. 
Peirce,  and  H.  W.  Nash  was  elected  Cash- 
ier. This  bank  has  always  received  a  fair 
portion  of  the  current  business  of  the  city 
and  Western  Michigan,  and  numbers 
among   its    stockholders    and    officers  men 
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of    large     means    and     excellent    business 
reputation. 

DELOS  A.  BLODGETT,  lumberman 
and  capitalist,  is  a  descendant  of  an  early 
Vermont  family.  He  was  born  in  Otsego 
county,  New  York,  March  3,  1825.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  work,  of  study,  of 
enterprise,  of  adventure  and  of  material 
and  financial  success.  His  educational 
acquirements  are  such  as  could  be  attained 
in  his  youth  by  the  privileges  of  the  district 
and  select  schools,  and  the  later  and  varied 
experiences  of  active  business.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  he  spent  a  year  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  the  early  part  of  1848 
he  began  saw-mill  work,  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  entered  the  camp  of  Henry 
Knickerbocker  on  the  Muskegon  river;  soon 
became  a  foreman,  and  continued  with  that 
gentleman  until  July,  1850.  Afterward, 
with  T.  D.  Stimson,  of  Muskegon,  his  oper- 
ations in  lumbering  were  extended  at  points 
on  the  tributaries  of  Muskegon  river.  In 
1 85 1  he  improved  land  where  now  is  the 
village  of  Hersey,  Osceola  county,  which 
he  founded  in  1869.  There  he  has  (1890) 
a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres;  one  in  Clare 
county  of  four  hundred  acres;  and  in  Missau- 
kee county  one  of  seven  hundred  acres.  On 
these  farms  he  is  raising  French  draft  horses. 
His  partnership  with  Mr.  Stimson  termin- 
ated in  1854;  and  in  1858  he  began  manu- 
facturing on  his  own  account,  erecting  a 
saw-mill  and  grist-mill  at  Hersey.  In  1871 
he  entered  partnership  with  the  late  Thomas 
Byrne,  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  firm  name 
being  Blodgett  &  Byrne;  the  business  of 
which  was  the  purchase  of  pine  lands, 
logging,  and  manufacturing  lumber;  the 
latter  being  done  chiefly  by  contract  with 
mill  owners  at  convenient  points  until  they 
in  1880  purchased  the  property  at  Muske- 
gon known  as  the  old  George  R.  Roberts  & 
Company  mill.  In  1878  Mr.  Blodgett  pur- 
chased a  half  interest  in  the  mill  of  George 
Tillotson,  at  Lakeside  by  Muskegon  Lake, 
and  the  firm  of  Tillotson  &  Blodgett  was 
formed,  and  continued  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  bought  Mr.  Tillotson' s 
interest,  and  erected  on  the  same  site  a  new 
mill  with  all  the  modern  improvements, 
that  is  classed  among  the  very  best  in  the 
State.     These  Muskegon  mills  have  done  a 


large  and  steadily  increasing  business,  their 
output  for  1888  being  upward  of  sixty  mil- 
lion feet.  The  active  management  there 
has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  D.  A. 
Blodgett' s  son,  John  W.  Blodgett.  For 
years  past,  there  and  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Blodgett's  other  lumbering  interests, 
employment  has  been  given  to  some  600 
men,  in  the  average.  In  participation  with 
others  Mr.  Blodgett  has  been  instrumental 
also  in  the  building  up  of  Evart  and  Bald- 
win. In  1881  D.  A.  Blodgett  purchased 
residence  property  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  to  which  in  that  year  he  removed 
from  his  Osceola  county  farm.  His  finan- 
cial connections  and  investments  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  He  owns  some 
300,000  acres  of  pine  lands  South, 
chiefly  in  Mississippi.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  and  is  a  director  of  the  North- 
ern National  Bank,  of  Big  Rapids,  and  is 
similarly  interested  in  the  stock  or  manage- 
ment, Or  both,  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  of  Grand  Rapids;  a  private  Bank  at 
Cadillac;  the  Kent  County  Savings  Bank; 
the  Lumberman's  National  Bank,  of  Mus- 
kegon; the  Preston  National  Bank,  of 
Detroit;  the  Grand  Rapids  Fire  Insurance 
Company;  the  Standard  Accident  and  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Detroit,  and  the 
Leaf  River  Lumber  Company,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  owning  large  tracts  of  pine  timber 
lands  in  Mississippi.  Mr.  Blodgett  is  the 
owner  of  much  real  estate  in  Grand  Rapids, 
including  the  seven-story  brick  block  with 
stone  trimmings  at  the  corner  of  Ottawa 
and  Louis  streets,  completed  in  1889  at  a 
cost  of  $165,000;  also  a  large  brick  block, 
five  stories  and  basement,  on  South  Ionia 
street,  used  in  mercantile  trade.  He  is 
interested  in  the  Valley  City  Street  and 
Cable  Railway  Company,  and  has  very 
large  real  estate  investments  in  Chicago. 
He  takes  an  active  interest  in  local  and 
State  agricultural  and  horticultural  associa- 
tions. Politically,  he  is  a  stanch  Repub- 
lican, and  was  a  delegate  in  1880  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  at  Chi- 
cago. Religiously,  he  classes  himself  as 
"an  agnostic,"  believing  in  "one  world 
at  a  time."  Mr.  Blodgett  married, 
September  9,  1859,  Jennie  S.  Wood,  of 
Woodstock,  Illinois.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, John  W.  and  Susan  R.,  the  latter 
now  the  wife  of  Edward  Lowe,  of  Grand 
Rapids.     As  a  stirring,  enterprising,   ener- 
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getic  and  philanthropic  citizen,  Mr.  Blod- 
gett  as  yet  betrays  no  intention  of  resting. 

FIFTH    NATIONAL    BANK. 

The  Fifth  National  Bank  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Michigan,  was  organized  March  9,  and 
opened  for  business  April  15,  1886,  with  the 
following  Board  of  Directors:  Wm.  Dunham, 
J.  D.  Robinson,  George  E.  Dowling,  R.  G. 
Peters,  Wm.  Steele,  C.  E.  Belknap,  Leonard 
Covell,  Hubert  Weiden,  Henry  Idema,  T. 
W.  Strahan,  J.  E.  Earle,  Pe"ter  Weirich 
and  A.  D.  Plumb.  The  present  Board 
comprises  the  same  names  with  but  two 
exceptions:  Peter  Weirich,  deceased,  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  Pettersch,  and  A.  D. 
Plumb,  resigned,  succeeded  by  Charles  H. 
Chick.  The  project  of  starting  a  bank  on 
the  West  Side  had  been  agitated  several 
times  previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
Fifth  National,  but  without  success,  and 
not  by  the  parties  who  took  hold  of  the 
present  concern.  The  officers  elected  at  the 
outset  were:  Wm.  Dunham,  President;  J.  D. 
Robinson,  Vice-President;  and  Wm.  H. 
Fowler,  Cashier,  and  they  have  been  re- 
elected at  each  succeeding  annual  meeting. 
The  capital  stock  is  $  100, 000,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  surplus  is  $12,000.  The 
stockholders  have  been  paid  6  per  cent, 
annually  in  dividends  since  the  organization. 
The  institution  of  this  bank  and  its  success- 
ful career  thus  far  has  proved  not  only  a 
great  convenience  to  business  men  located 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  but  a  real 
stimulus  to  many  business  interests  located 
on  the  West  Side.  The  banking  house 
erected  especially  for  the  Fifth  National 
Bank  is  a  handsome  brick  structure,  cen- 
trally located — in  every  way  convenient,  and 
a  credit  to  all  concerned.  Evidently  the 
Fifth  National  Bank  came  to  stay,  and  it 
came  none  too  soon. 


WILLIAM  DUNHAM  was  born  at 
Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  March  6,  1824,  and  is  son 
of  John  and  Julia  (Hilliard)  Dunham.  When 
he  was  eight  years  old  his  parents  moved 
to  Medina  county,  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
with  them  on  the  farm  and  attended  school 
until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  learned  the 
trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  at  which  he 
worked  ten  years  in  Ohio.  In  1853  he 
came  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  was  engaged 


in  various  occupations  during  the  following 
eight  years.  Then,  when  the  Civil  War 
came  on,  he  raised  a  company  at  Fenton- 
ville  (to  which  place  he  is  accredited  in  the 
history  of  "  Michigan  in  the  War")  for  the 
Third  Michigan  Cavalry.  This  was  Com- 
pany I,  William  Dunham,  Captain,  mustered 
into  service  in  November,  1861.  May  11, 
1862,  he  resigned  on  account  of  disability, 
and  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He 
then  went  into  business  at  Fenton,  until 
1867,  when  he  removed  to  Manistee.  There 
he  was  elected  County  Clerk  and  Register 
of  Deeds,  serving  a  term  in  each  office. 
Next  he  engaged  in  banking,  with  Charles 
Secor  &  Co.,  which  relation  lasted  eight 
years,  and  afterward  he  organized  and 
operated  alone  a  State  bank  for  two  years. 
In  1879  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  house  of  Arthur  Meigs, 
.  on  Canal  street  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  became 
a  resident  here  in  April,  1881.  This  part- 
nership continued  until  1884.  In  1885-86 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the 
Fifth  National  Bank,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  March  13, 
1886,  since  which  date  he  has  been  its 
President  and  principal  manager.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  lumber  firm  of  Dunham, 
Peters  &  Co.,  whose  principal  office  is  in 
Grand  Rapids.  In  1876  Mr.  Dunham  was 
a  delegate  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  and  was  chosen  a 
Presidential  Elector  the  same  year.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order;  has  taken 
thirty- two  degrees  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
Consistory,  and  was  elected  in  1889  to  the 
thirty-third  and  last  degree.  In  1877  he 
was  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  in  Mich- 
igan. Also  he  has  been  President  of  the 
Michigan  Masonic  Home  Association  since 
its  organization.  Mr.  Dunham  married,  in 
1843,  Hannah  A.,  daughter  of  Chester 
Conant,  and  a  native  of  Medina  county, 
Ohio,  born  in  1824.  She  died  September 
6,  1854.  February  26,  1856,  he  married 
Emeline,  daughter  of  William  R.  and  Car- 
oline (Harlow)  Godwin,  his  present  wife, 
born  at  Bangor,  Maine,  April  17,  1833. 
Mr.  Dunham  ranks  among  the  successful, 
enterprising  men  of  this  city,  and  holds  a 
position  of  honor  and  respect  with  his  fellow- 
citizens,  for  his  sturdy  uprightness,  public 
spirit,  generous  disposition,  kindness  and 
sociability. 
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KENT    COUNTY    SAVINGS    BANK. 

This  institution  was  organized  under  the 
State  law  December  24,  1884.  The  incor- 
porators were  forty  in  number,  and  the 
capital  stock  was  placed  at  $50,000,  divided 
into  one  thousand  shares  of  $50  each. 
Directors:  A.  J.  Bowne,  A.  B.  Watson, 
Joseph  Heald,  D.  A.  Blodgett,  J.  C.  Bon- 
nell,  John  A.  Covode,  James  Blair,  E.  Crof- 
ton  Fox,  Thomas  J.  O'Brien.  The  first 
meeting  of  Directors  was  held  January  5, 
1885,  at  which  time  the  present  location 
was  decided  upon  and  a  lease  obtained. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  Directors  was 
held  January  16,  1885,  when  the  Board 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Joseph  Heald,  President;  J.  C. 
Bonnell,  Vice-President;  J.  A.  S.  Verdier, 
Cashier.  The  bank  was  opened  for  business 
January  26,  1885,  on  which  day  six  savings 
books  were  issued — the  deposits  entered  in 
the  same  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $82.50. 
The  first  regular  election  under  the  law  was 
held  May  4,  1888,  when  the  same  Directors 
were  again  chosen,  with  the  exception  of 
A.  J.  Bowne,  who  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
Idema;  the  same  officers  continuing  to  act. 
May  3,  1887,  J.  A.  Covode  was  elected  Vice- 
President  to  succeed  Mr.  Bonnell,  he  having 
sold  his  stock,  and  September  5,  1887,  Mr.. 
Bonnell' s  place  as  Director  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  J.   A.   McKee.      October  1, 

1888,  A.  J.  Bowne  was  again  chosen  a 
Director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Major  A.  B.  Watson.      January  4, 

1889,  the  bank  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  its  President,  Joseph  Heald,  who 
had  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
associates  as  well  as  the  high  esteem  of  our 
citizens.  The  growth  of  the  Kent  County 
Savings  Bank  has  been  steady  and  sat- 
isfactory. The  stockholders  have  had  fair 
returns  for  their  investment  and  those  who 
have  become  patrons  of  the  bank  have  felt 
secure.  The  number  of  savings  depositors 
has  risen  from  six  the  first  day  to  5,200,  and 
the  deposits  from  $82.50  to  nearly  $400,000. 
The  bank  does  but  a  limited  amount  of 
commercial  business.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  bank  is  made  each  quarter  by 
a  committee  of  the  Directors.  The  deposits 
come  very  largely  from  the  mechanics  and 
laboring  classes  of  the  city.  As  an  educator 
of  the  people  in  lines  of  frugality  and  econ- 
omy this  bank  certainly  takes  a  leading  place. 


MICHIGAN    TRUST    COMPANY. 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  Michigan  Trust  Company, 
organized  July  15,  1889.  While  this  com- 
pany does  not  operate  a  bank,  it  is  still  one 
of  the  financial  institutions  of  the  city,  and 
should  properly  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  banks.  The  functions  of  this  cor- 
poration are  unique  in  this  community,  and 
in  the  order  of  their  prominence  are:  The 
acceptance  of  any  trust  to  which  it  may  be 
appointed — the  classes  of  trusts  having  a 
broad  range — the  company  acts  as  execu- 
tor of  wills,  administrator  of  estates,  guard- 
ian for  minor  children  and  for  incompetent 
persons;  trustee  for  married  women  in 
respect  to  their  separate  property;  trustee 
for  any  person  or  corporation  in  the  man- 
agement of  property;  trustee  for  bondholders 
under  mortgage  made  by  individuals  or 
corporations;  registrar  and  transfer  agent 
for  railroads  and  other  corporations;  agent 
for  persons  or  corporations  in  the  care  of 
their  property  and  in  collections;  assignee 
and  as  receiver;  depositary  for  court  funds 
and  the  funds  of  estates  and  trustees;  and 
as  agent  for  other  persons  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  investment  securi- 
ties, stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.  It  also 
takes  charge  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any 
person's  estate;  invests  idle  funds  in  bond 
and  mortgage  or  other  securities  as  directed; 
loans  its  capital  on  real  estate  and  collateral 
security,  and  maintains  and  manages  safety 
deposit  vaults,  renting  safes  in  which  may 
be  stored  the  securities  or  valuables  of  the 
renter.  It  receives  and  stores  any  valua- 
bles and  becomes  responsible  for  their  safe 
keeping,  and  it  transacts  as  agent  any 
business  with  which  it  may  be  entrusted.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  institution, 
carefully  and  properly  managed,  is  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  banking  facilities  of  the 
city,  and  the  flattering  manner  in  which  this 
company  has  been  received  by  the  commu- 
nity is  an  evidence  that  it  is  appreciated, 
and  that  a  corporation  organized  for  the 
transaction  of  this  class  of  business  was  a 
necessity.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  business  transacted  by  this 
company  is  its  administration  of  estates. 
The  records  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Kent 
county  show  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
the  total  number  of  estates  that  have  been 
administered  upon  is    1,281;    of  these  439 
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executors  and  administrators  have  filed  no 
final  account,  and  272  have  filed  no  account 
whatever.  During  the  same  period  597 
guardians  have  been  appointed.  Of  these 
•482  have  filed  no  final  account,  and  311 
have  filed  no  account  whatever.  This  is  a 
startling  record.  It  is  a  relief  to  business 
men  to  be  able  to  decline  acting  as  executor 
or  guardian,  and  to  suggest  the  appointment 
of  the  Michigan  Trust  Company  instead. 
By  law  this  company  is  obliged  to  deposit 
$100,000  of  securities  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State,  to  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for  the 
security  of  its  patrons.  Its  capital  is  $200,- 
000,  paid  in;  the  additional  liability  of  the 
stockholders  is  $200,000.  The  affairs  of 
the  institution  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Banking  Department,  subject  to 
the  examination  of  the  Commissioner  of 
that  department,  and  its  statements  are  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  as  those  of  State 
banks.  The  features  of  the  law  under  which 
the  Michigan  Trust  Company  is  organized 
were  conceived  by  Grand  Rapids  parties. 
The  act  was  drafted  by  them,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  during  the  session 
of  1889,  was  passed,  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  May  23,  1889,  and  is  known  as 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of 
Trust,  Deposit  and  Security  Companies." 
The  list  of  its  stockholders  embraces  the 
names  of  the  representative  business  men 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  Western  Michigan. 
The  Directors  of  the  company  are  Lewis 
H.  Withey,  Willard  Barnhart,  Thomas  D. 
Gilbert,  Darwin  D.  Cody,  Julius  House- 
man, Alfred  D.  Rathbone,  Harvey  J.  Hol- 
lister,  Daniel  H.  Waters,  James  M.  Bar- 
nett,  William  Sears,  Charles  Fox,  T.  Stewart 
White,  Robert  B.  Woodcock,  Noyes  L. 
Avery,  Samuel  B.  Jenks,  John  W.  Champ- 
lin,  Henry  Idema,  Anton  G.  Hodenpyl,  all 
of  Grand  Rapids;  Wellington  W.  Cummer, 
of  Cadillac;  John  Canfield,  of  Manistee; 
and  Charles  H.  Hackley,  of  Muskegon.  The 
officers  are:  Lewis  H.  Withey,  President; 
Willard  Barnhart,  Vice  President;  Darwin 
D.  Cody,  Second  Vice  President;  Anton  G. 
Hodenpyl,  Secretary. 

THE    CLEARING    HOUSE. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  December  30,  1885. 
Its  charter  members  were  the  Old  National 
Bank,  the  National  City  Bank,  The  Grand 
Rapids  National  Bank,  the  Fourth  National 
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Bank,  the  Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank  and 
the  Kent  County  Savings  Bank.  The  Fifth 
National  Bank  was  organized  in  1886  and 
joined  the  Association  in  April  of  that  year. 
The  first  officers  of  the  Association  were: 
Harvey  J.  Hollister,  President;  H.  P.  Baker, 
Secretary;  Alonzo  B.  Porter,  Manager.  The 
system  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
methods  adhered  to  by  the  banks  for  so 
many  years.  Promptly  at  12  m.  the  mes- 
sengers from  the  respective  banks  meet  in 
the  Directors'  room  of  the  Old  National 
Bank,  so  far  the  designated  clearing  bank, 
each  bringing  the  total  amount  of  checks 
held  against  the  other  city  banks.  A  voucher 
is  handed  the  Manager  by  each  messenger, 
indicating  the  total  amount  of  checks  which 
he  may  have  against  the  other  banks.  Then 
follows  the  transfer  by  e,ach  messenger  to 
every  other  messenger,  of  the  checks  held 
by  each  bank  against  all  the  others;  after 
which  another  voucher  is  handed  the  man- 
ager by  each  messenger,  with  the  total 
amount  against  said  bank.  The  balances 
are  figured  by  the  manager,  and  if  in  favor 
of  the  bank,  the  manager  gives  a  voucher 
for  the  same;  if  in  favor  of  the  Clearing 
House,  the  messenger  gives  the  necessary 
voucher.  The  debtor  banks  are  to  pay  any 
balances  against  them  on  or  before  1:30 
p.  m.,  in  New  York  or  Chicago  Exchange. 
The  entire  time  occupied  by  the  transactions 
involved  averages  about  five  minutes.  The 
amount  involved  cuts  no  figure,  as  the 
Clearing  House  deals  only  in  totals.  All 
^computations  of  the  respective  bank  clear- 
ings must  be  made  before  and  after  the 
meeting  at  the  Clearing  House  rooms.  The 
annual  statement  prepared  by  the  manager, 
for  the  three  years  since  the  organization 
of  the  association,  indicates  a  healthy  increase 
in  the  general  business  of  the  city.  The 
total  clearings  for  1886  were  $21,428,206; 
balances,  $4,828,486.  For  1887 — clearings, 
$27,959,193;  balances,  $5,914,508;  an  ad- 
vance of  30^  per  cent.  For  1888 — clear- 
ings, $30,932,342;  balances,  $6,269,553; 
an  increase  of  10^  per  cent.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this 
modern  institution,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
all  cities,  even  those  much  smaller  than  our 
own,  do  not  adopt  similar  methods;  so 
simple  and  so  accurate;  economical  as  to 
time  consumed  and  money  expended,  and 
absolutely  free  from  liability  to  loss.  Our 
own   banks  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
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back  to  their  former  methods,  and  would 
commend  their  system  to  any  bankers  who 
have  not  yet  adopted  any  general  plan 
of  making  their  exchanges.  The  present 
officers  are:  Harvey  J.  Hollister,  President; 
Wm.  H.  Fowler,  Secretary;  Charles  L. 
Grinnell,  Manager.  The  following  table 
shows    the    bank    clearings    for    1888    and 


Months.  1888.  1889. 

January $2,009,440  25  $3,017,704  07 

February 2,209  255  04  2,303,539  69 

March 2,737,018  80  2,904,781  02 

April 2,520,855  00  2,491,942  10 

May 2,052,00120  2,898,187  86 

June 2,557,721    18  2,641,858  38 

July 2,425,017  40  3,015,479  06 

August 2,501,804   71  2,620,637  98 

September 2,384,947  02  2,975,554  41 

October 2,777,445  90  3,218,765  43 

November 2,525,119  58  2,900,473  08 

December 2,725,113   15  3,079,340  63 

Total $30,932,342  29  $34,068,269  71 


CHAPTER     LXII. 


MEDICINE    AND    SURGERY. 


PART  I.— BY  SCHUYLER  C.  GRAVES,  M.  D. 


Viewed  from  a  medical  stand-point  the 
City  of  Grand  Rapids  presents  various  feat- 
ures for  consideration,  namely:  the  original 
lay  of  the  land,  the  distribution  of  timber, 
the  character  of  the  soil,  the  geological  for- 
mations, drainage,  water  supply  and  early 
and  late  types  of  disease;  besides  such 
matters  as  hospitals,  medical  organizations, 
Board  of  Health,  City  Physicians,  members 
of  the  various  professions,  and  medical  biog- 
raphies. It  is  proposed  here  to  present,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  essential  elements 
in  the  medical  history  of  the  city,  giving 
greater  prominence  to  features  of  import- 
ance, and  omitting  matters  of  no  special 
moment. 

MEDICAL    PIONEERS. 

The  medical  history  of  Grand  Rapids 
may  be  said  to  date  from  January  i,  1835, 
on  which  day  Dr.  Jason  Winslow,  then  of 
Gull  Prairie,  Kalamazoo  county,  reduced  a 
dislocated  hip  on  the  person  of  Joel  Guild. 
Grand  Rapids  was  then  a  village  of  less 
than  one  hundred  persons,  and  there  being 
no  physician  nearer  than  Gull  Prairie,  Dr. 
Winslow  was  called  by  Richard  Godfroy  to 
attend  to  Mr.  Guild's  case. 

The  first  physician  to  settle  permanently 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  was  Dr. 
Stephen  A.  Wilson,  who  arrived  in  August, 
1835.  In  the  spring  of  1837  he  formed  a 
copartnership  with  Dr.  Charles  Shepard, 
the  association  lasting  until  1839,  in  the 
fall  of  which  year  Dr.  Wilson  died. 
Dr.  Charles  Shepard,  who  still  practices 
his  profession  in  this  city,  was  the  second 
resident  physician.  He  arrived  October 
20,  1835,  only  two  months  after  Dr.  Wilson 
came.  The  third  was  Dr.  Gravelle,  a 
young  French  physician,  who  came  in  the 
spring  of  1836,  but  remained  only  until  the 


fall  of  that  year.  Dr.  Jason  Winslow,  the 
physician  who  rendered  the  first  profes- 
sional service  in  the  community,  was  the 
fourth  to  settle  here.  He  came  from  Gull 
Prairie  in  the  spring  of  1837.  He  was  of 
New  England  stock  and  had  practiced  in 
Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
before  coming  to  Michigan.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  six  years  in  Grand  Rapids  he  died,  . 
March  15,  1843.  Dr.  F.  J.  Higginson  was 
the  fifth.  He  came  in  1839.  He  also  was 
a  New  England  man,  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Harvard  College, 
and  had  practiced  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  remained  in  Grand  Rapids  only  about 
two  years;  removed  in  1841  to  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  where  he  practiced  many  years  and 
where  he  died. 

A  few  of  the  other  pioneer  physicians  of 
this  community,  with  date  of  arrival,  are 
here  named  in  the  order  of  their  coming: 
Alonzo  Piatt,  in  1842;  Philander  H.  Bow- 
man, in  1846;  Charles  L.  Henderson,  in 
1847;  Wenzel  Blumrich,  in  September, 
1848;  Alfred  Garlock,  in  1849;  C.  J.  Fear- 
ing, in  1 851;  Oscar  H.  Chipman,  February 
28,  1852;  Sterling  W.  Allen,  in  1852,  and 
D.  W.  Bliss,  in  1854.  Dr.  Bowman  was  a 
classmate  of  Dr.  O.  H.  Chipman,  and  had 
practiced  in  Canada.  He  practiced  here 
for  nine  years,  dying  in  1859.  Dr.  Fearing 
was  a  Rhode  Island  man.  He  lived  here 
only  two  years. 

The  trials,  discouragements,  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  those  old  medical  heroes 
were  compelled  to  undergo  can  scarcely  be 
comprehended  in  these  days  of  advanced 
civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village 
being  too  few  to  furnish  sufficient  support, 
the  surrounding  country,  for  miles  in  every 
direction,   must  be  traversed  by  the  over- 
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worked,  under-fed  doctor.  Nor  were  the 
dangers  incident  to  long  country  trips  insig- 
nificant; for  with  angry  rivers  to  ford  and 
primeval  forests  to  traverse  where,  often- 
times, the  only  indication  of  a  pathway 
through  the  woods  would  be  the  blazing  of 
trees,  in  addition  to  which  the  liability  of 
losing  one's  way,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
personal  contact  witn  wild  beasts  ever  forced 
itself  upon  the  mind,  the  doctor  had  any- 
thing but  an  easy  life.  The  pecuniary 
return,  also,  for  such  labor  was  meager  and 
uncertain;  many  of  the  accounts  in  those 
days  being  paid  in  shingles  and  orders  on 
Amos  Roberts  and  Jefferson  Morrison.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  life  of  the 
practitioner  of  the  present  day  may  be  con- 
sidered, by  many,  laborious,  yet  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  pioneer  physician 
it  is  light  indeed. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Grand  Rapids  of  1835,  as  regards 
topography,  was  not  like  the  Grand  Rapids 
of  to-day;  many  of  the  physical  features  of 
that  period  having  been  modified  by  the 
passage  of  time  and  by  the  practical  and 
progressive  hand  of  man.  The  village 
stood  in  what  were  known  as  oak  openings, 
with  no  particular  stand  of  timber  very  near 
it  on  the  east  side  of  the  river;  but  on  the 
west  side,  along  the  bluffs  and  a  portion  of 
the  river  bottom,  there  was  some  heavily 
timbered  land.  Pine  forests,  interspersed 
with  tracts  of  hardwood  timber,  surrounded 
the  settlement  not  far  away.  Gunnison 
swamp,  now  a  part  of  the  ninth  ward;  a 
cedar  swamp  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
present  first  ward;  a  marsh  extending 
through  the  seventh  and  sixth  wards  and  to 
the  north  of  the  city;  Prospect  Hill,  situated 
between  North  Division,  Kent  and  Monroe 
streets  and  Crescent  avenue,  and  a  "frog 
pond"  near  where  the  Government  building 
now  stands,  together  with  various  small 
streams  traversing  these  regions,  have 
entirely  disappeared.  The  soil,  therefore, 
in  the  early  days  was  exceedingly  moist, 
which  fact  could  not  but  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  community. 
So  much  for  the  changeable  elements  in  the 
topography  of  the  country.  As  for  the  per- 
manent, or  relatively  permanent,  features, 
we  notice  first  of  all  and  briefly,  the  geolog- 
ical formation. 


GEOLOGY. 

Grand  Rapids  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  where  an 
actual  outcrop  of  rock  appears,  and  even 
here  it  only  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  river 
bed,  although  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Wards  the  covering  of  soil,  in  vertical  sec- 
tion, is  but  a  few  feet.  The  formation  is 
known  in  common  language  as  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  and  is  rich  in  fossils  char- 
acteristic of  this  series.  It  is  used  largely 
in  the  preparation  of  quick-lime  by  shippers 
of  this  commodity  in  the  city. 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  greatly  diver- 
sified. On  the  hill,  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  city,  are  heavy  deposits  of  clay  cov- 
ered with  from  five  to  ten  feet,  in  vertical 
section,  of  sandy  loam,  usually  mixed  with 
clay.  Below  the  hill  and  toward  the  river 
are  noticed  quicksand  and  also  coarse  sand 
and  bowlders,  while  further  down  toward 
the  south  are  large  deposits  of  gravel  with 
clay,  in  some  places,  both  above  and  below. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river  toward  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Gunnison  swamp, 
no  trace  is  now  left  except  the  character  of 
the  soil,  which  is  muck  and  marl.  To  the 
north  of  the  West  Side  the  soil  also  indi- 
cates the  former  presence  of  a  swamp. 
Both  territories  are  now  occupied  by  fac- 
tories and  dwelling  houses. 

Gypsum  throughout  the  region  occupied 
by  the  present  city  occurs  in  drifts,  that  is, 
in  small  quantities  here  and  there;  but  to 
the  southwest  of  the  city,  and  extending 
several  miles,  it  exists  in  large  strata. 

SANITATION. 

Considered  from  a  sanitary  standpoint 
we  observe  Grand  Rapids  situated  in  a  snug 
valley,  trending  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion for  several  miles,  flanked  by  wooded 
bluffs,  and  giving  passage  to  the  Grand 
River,  whose  rapids  are  at  this  point.  From 
the  bluffs  and  uplands  on  either  side  of  the 
river  flow  several  small  streams,  known  as 
Mill  Creek,  Lamberton  Creek,  Coldbrook, 
and  Plaster  Creek.  The  lay  of  the  land 
immediately  beyond  the  bluffs  being  rolling 
uplands,  and  the  character  of  the  soil,  also, 
being,  as  a  general  thing,  sandy,  gravelly 
loam,  the  advantages  afforded  by  nature  in 
the  matter  of  free  drainage  by  means  of  the 
rapidly  -  flowing    river    with    its    numerous 
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small  tributaries  are  very  pronounced.  To 
the  facilities  for  the  natural  drainage  of  this 
region  may  be  added  those  of  an  artificial 
type.  The  sewerage  system  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
other  cities  of  like  size  and  importance. 
There  are  forty-seven  miles  of  sewers  in  the 
city,  which  represent  32  per  cent,  of  the 
length  of  all  the  streets.  Of  the  different  kinds 
of  sewers,  there  are  of  brick,  18.3  miles; 
of  vitrified  clay  pipe,  26.2  miles;  of  cement, 
0.48  miles,  and  of  wood,  1.8  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  disposal  of  gar- 
bage and  night  soil,  a  proposition  is  pending 
whereby  a  company  agrees  to  erect  and  run 
a  garbage  crematory,  their  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  those  who  patronize  or  use  it. 
The  matter  is  yet  undecided. 

WATER    SUPPLY. 

The  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids  are  sup- 
plied with  water  from  two  sources:  wells 
(driven  and  curb)  and  the  river.  There  are 
two  systems  of  water  distribution  in  the 
city — that  under  the  control  of  the  city  cor- 
poration, and  that  owned  and  managed  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Hydraulic  Company. 
Both  systems  are  perfectly  organized,  and 
are  independent  of  each  other,  using  many 
miles  of  mains  and  connecting  with  large 
stand-pipes  situated  upon  the  eastern  bluff. 
The  city  system  uses  river  water  which  has 
been  thoroughly  filtered  through  beds  of 
coarse  sand  and  gravel,  while  the  Hydraulic 
Company  gets  its  water  chiefly  from  large 
wells  dug  in  the  low  land  adjoining  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  just  north  of  the  city  limits. 
The  city  water  and  water  from  most  of  the 
wells  situated  in  the  limits  of  the  city  is 
practically  unfit  for  drinking  purposes  with- 
out thorough  preliminary  boiling,  and  the 
Hydraulic  water,  although  purer,  cannot  be 
entirely  free  from  suspicion,  on  account  of 
proximity  to  the  river  bed. 

PREVALENT    DISEASES    IN    PIONEER    AND    MOD- 
ERN   TIMES. 

The  prevalent  diseases  during  the  earlier 
settlement  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  were 
those  associated  with  the  tilling  of  virgin 
soil  and  those  connected  with  the  miasma 
and  exhalations  from  swamps  and  marshes. 
Those  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  connec- 
tion with  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
so  common  in  Michigan  at  the  present  time, 


although  contributing  largely  to  the  list  of 
present  ailments,  were  also  prevalent  in  the 
earlier  days,  for  obvious  reasons.  We  then 
see  that  the  various  forms  of  malarial  fever, 
from  the  quaking  ague-  or  intermittent, 
through  the  remittent,  gastric  or  bilious  to 
the  deadly  pernicious  fever  or  congestive 
chill,  were,  a  priori,  the  prominent  diseases 
of  the  early  times.  Then  the  pulmonary 
affections,  including  pneumonias,  pleurisies, 
bronchial  diseases  and  consumption,  fol- 
lowed in  smaller  proportion.  Rheumatism, 
typhoid  fever  and  dysentery,  with  a  scatter- 
ing of  other  occasional  diseases,  were  also 
observed. 

The  principal  surgery  at  that  time  included 
broken  limbs,  gunshot  wounds  and  injuries 
in  saw-mills. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  the  physicians  of 
Grand  Rapids  had  much  to  do  in  conse- 
quence of  an  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  at 
Grandville;  but,  although  the  disease  was 
extensive  and  the  rate  of  mortality  as  high 
as  35  or  40  per  cent.,  it  did  not -visit  this 
locality.  However,  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
it  did  reach  the  city;  but  the  visitation 
was  light,  there  being  only  three  or  four 
deaths  here  from  this  cause.  The  records 
also  tell  us  that  a  severe  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1855, 
whereby  a  number  of  citizens  lost  their  lives. 
The  diseases  which  characterize  the  present 
epoch  are  of  all  types  and  grades  of  severity. 
The  malarial  forms  are  still  observed, 
although  to  a  much  less  degree  than  for- 
merly. We  also  see  a  great  deal  of  pulmon- 
ary disease;  but  the  chief  departure  from 
the  line  of  ordinary  diseases  as  witnessed 
during  the  period  from  1830  to  i860,  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  continued  or 
typhoid  fevers  and  the  contagious  and 
exanthematous  diseases;  particularly  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  epidemic  cerebro- spinal 
meningitis  or  spotted  fever,  measles  and 
whooping  cough.  We  also  have  erysipelas, 
puerperal  fever  and  diseases  associated  with 
modern  modes  of  living;  particularly  the 
dietetic,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  gas- 
tric or  stomachic  and  intestinal  disorders; 
also  cholera  infantum,  which  destroys  the 
lives  of  so  many  children  every  summer. 
Finally  we  have  to  record,  as  a  result  of  the 
hurry  and  worry,  the  crowding  into  one  day 
of  the  work  which  physiologically  demands 
two,  three  or  four  days,  and  by  which  our 
professional    men    and    merchants    overtax 
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their  strained  and  already  overwrought 
brains,  the  great  prevalence,  relatively,  of 
all  forms  of  disease  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
system,  from  the  case  where  overwork  has 
brought  on  simply  temporary  congestion 
of  the  centres  to  those  varieties  of  disease 
which  lead  their  hopeless  victims  to  the 
solitary  cell  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 

MEDICAL    SOCIETIES. 

There  was  a  "Grand  River  Medical  Asso- 
ciation" as  early  as  1852,  which  included  in 
its  membership  at  least  six  physicians  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Alonzo  Piatt  was  Vice 
President,  and  John  H.  Hollister  was  Sec- 
retary. It  included  the  profession  as  far  up 
the  river  as  Ionia.  At  its  annual  meeting 
in  June,  1852,  it  recommended  the  teach- 
ing of  the  principles  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  in  the  primary  schools. 
There  have  been  eight  organizations  for 
common  protection,  support  and  instruc- 
tion, of  medical  practitioners  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Six  of  these  have  been  associated 
distinctly  with  the  members  of  the  Regular 
School,  while  two  of  them  have  been  man- 
aged by  the  practitioners  of  Homeopathy. 
Of  the  six  Regular  organizations,  three — the 
Grand  River  Valley  Medical  Society  (estab- 
lished in  1852,  and  embracing  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Ionia  and  Ottawa),  the  Kent 
County  Medical  Society  (established  a  few 


years  later),  and  the  Western  Michigan  Med- 
ical Society  (founded  in  1878) — included  in 
their  membership  physicians  who  were  not 
residents  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  hence  were 
not  distinctively  Grand  Rapids  institutions. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  one  of  the  two 
Homeopathic  societies,  that  known  as  the 
Kent  County  Homeopathic  Society  electing 
to  membership  non-residents  of  the  city.  Two 
Regular  organizations  and  one  Homeopathic 
represent  the  purely  Grand  Rapids  societies. 

THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
SOCIETY LATER  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  MED- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  organized  March  4,  1856, 
the  principal  movers  in  the  organization 
being  Doctors  C.  L.  Henderson,  D.  W. 
Bliss,  O.  H.  Chipman,  A.  Piatt  and  W.  H. 
DeCamp.  The  society  had  a  lively  exist- 
ence until  the  war  broke  out,  at  which 
time,  for  obvious  reasons,  interest  in  the 
matter  waned;  but  in  1865,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  military  hostilities,  the  interest 
revived  and  the  society  entered  upon  a  long 
period  of  active  work  and  growth.  It  was 
not  until  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war  that  the  Grand  Rapids  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society  became  extinct.  The 
list  of  officers  of  this  society,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  gap  between  the  years  1859 
and  1865,  is  as  follows: 


PRESIDENT. 


1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1865. 
18(H). 
1807. 
18(38. 
1809. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 

1874. 

1875. 
187(5. 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


D.  W.  Bliss 

A.  Piatt 

C.  Shepard 

A.  Piatt 

A.  Piatt 

A.  Piatt 

C.  L.  Henderson. 

C.  Shepard 

O.  H.  Chipman.  . 

C.  Shepard 

G.  K.  Johnson. .  . 

John  Brady 

W.  H.  DeCamp. . 

Z.  E.   Bliss 

Wm.  Wood 

G.  B.  Miller 

C.  Shepard 

C.  Shepard 

S.  R.  Wooster.  .  . 
A    Hazlewood  .  .  . 

C.  Shepard 

C.  Shepard 

John  Brady 

C.  Shepard 

C.  Shepard 


VICE  PRESIDENT. 


W.  H.  DeCamp 
W.  H.  DeCamp 
O.  H.  Chipman 
O.  H.  Chipman 
O.  H.  Chipman 
C.  L.  Henderson 
O.  H.  Chipman 
W.  H.  DeCamp 

A.  Piatt 

Z.  E.  Bliss 

John  Brady .... 
A.  Hazlewood  . 
S.   R.  Wooster. 

G.  B.  Miller... 

WT.  Campbell . . 
S.  R.  Wooster  . 
S.  R.  Wooster  . 
S.  R.  Wooster  . 
A.  Hazlewood  . 
Jos.  Albright. .  . 
John  Brady  .  .  . 
John  Brady  .  .  . 
G.  K.  Johnson. 
G.  K.  Johnson. 
W.  H.  DeCamp 


COR.   SECRETARV.- 


A.  Piatt 

C.  Shepard 

A.  Piatt 

W.  H.  DeCamp  . 
W.  H.  DeCamp  . 
G.  K.  Johnson. . . 
G.  K.  Johnson. . . 
G.  K.  Johnson. .  . 
G.  K.  Johnson. . . 

A.  Piatt 

G.  B.  Miller 

Z.  E.  Bliss 

A.  Hazlewood  . .  , 

F.  A.  Rutherford 

J.  Brady 

J.  Brady 

J.  Brady 

J.  Brady 

E.  Boise. 

E.  Boise 

G.  B.  Miller 

E.  Boise 

E.  Boise 

E.  Boise 

E.  Boise 


REC.   SECRETARY. 

C.  L.  Henderson.  . 

L.  A.  Brewer 

W.  H.  DeCamp... 

J.  F.  Grove 

J.  F.  Grove 

Wm.  Wood 

John  Brady 

John  Brady 

H.  M.  Short 

A.  Hazlewood 

A.  Hazlewood 

S.  R.   Wooster 

E.  Boise 

J  F.  A.  Jones,  .  .  ) 
'(  J.  Albright  .  .  .  f 

E.  M.  Hume 

J.  B.  Griswold 

J.  O.  Edie 

C.  J.  Wool  way.  .  .  . 

C.*J.  Wool  way.  .  . 

J.  B.  Hosken 

J.  B.  Hosken 

J.  B.  Hosken 

J.  B.  Hosken 

J.    McPherson 

J.  M.  Sligh 


TREASURER. 


C.  L.  Henderson. 
L.  A.  Brewer  .  .  . 
O.  H.  Chipman.  . 

J.  F.    Grove 

J.  F.  Grove 

Wm.  Wood 

John  Brady 

John  Brady 

H.  M.  Short 

A.  Hazlewood  .  .  . 
A.  Hazlewood.  .  . 
S.  R.  Wooster  .  .  . 
E.  Boise 

A.  Piatt 

E.  M.  Hume 

J.  B.  Griswold   . . 

J.  O.Edie 

C.    J.  Woolway  .  . 

A.  Piatt 

A.  Piatt 

G.  K.  Johnson  . . . 
G.  K.  Johnson  .  . . 
A.  Hazlewood  .  .  . 
A.  Hazlewood.  .  . 
J.  A.  McPherson. 
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This  society  is  young.  It  was  organized 
after  the  natural  dissolution  of  the  old 
society,  late  in  the  fall  of  1884,  since  which 
time  it  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  The 
officers  who  have  served  from  date  of  organ- 
ization to  the  present  time  are  as  follows: 


Year. 

President. 

V.  President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

E  Boise 

D.  C.  Holley. 
O.  E.  Herrick 
R.J.  Kirkland 
J.  B.  Griswold 
S.  C.  Graves. 

J.  B.  Griswold 
.  E.  Watson . . . 
P.  Schurtz  . . . 
D.  E.  Welsh. 
D.  E.  Welsh. 
C.H.Johnston 

R.J   Kirkland 
D.  E.  Welsh. 

D.  E.  Welsh. 

E.  D.  Disbrow 
E.  D.Disbrow 
E.  D.Disbrow 

E.  Watson... 
A.  Hazlewood 
R.J.  Kirkland 
H.  E.  Locher 
H.  E.  Locher 
H.  E.  Locher 

Since  the  organization  of  this  society  non- 
resident physicians  have  been  elected  mem- 
bers, and  inasmuch  as  nothing  in  the 
constitution  forbids  so  doing  physicians  in 
the  country  tributary  to  Grand  Rapids  have 
been  cordially  invited  to  become  members. 

KENT    COUNTY    MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 

November  22,  1889,  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentative physicians  was  held  in  the  Morton 
House  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
another  regular  medical  society,  to  be  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  to  include  all  regular  prac- 
titioners who  were  graduates  of  colleges 
recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. A  temporary  organization  was 
effected  and  the  society  named  "The  Kent 
County  Medical  Society,"  which  places  any 
further  remarks  in  regard  to  it  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  history  inasmuch  as  it  is  to 
become  a  county  and  not  a  city  organiza- 
tion. Its  officers  are:  President,  S.  R. 
Wooster;  First  Vice  -  President,  O.  C. 
McDannell,  Lowell;  Second  Vice-President, 
P.  Schurtz;  Third  Vice-President,  D.  J. 
Wallace,  Sparta;  Secretary,  H.  W.  Catlin; 
Treasurer,  T.  D.  Bradfield;  Editor,  O.  E. 
Herrick;  Censor  for  one  year,  Wm. 
Wood;  Censor  for  two  years,  D.  E.  Welsh; 
Censor  for  two  years,  H.  Lupinski;  Censor 
for  three  years,  F.  W.  Wright;  Censor  for 
three  years,  R.  E.  Miller. 

GRAND    RAPIDS    SANITARY    ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  June  23, 
1880,  its  objects  being:  1.  To  promote  a 
general  interest  in  sanitary  science  and  to 
diffuse  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of 
the    means  of   preventing    disease.      2.   To 


co-operate  with  the  city  authorities  in  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city.  3.  To  collect  useful  information 
on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  sanitary  sci- 
ence. The  following  officers  were  chosen: 
President,  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  D.  Gilles- 
pie; Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Maxim. 
Several  meetings  were  held  at  which  inter- 
esting papers  were  read,  but  after  some 
months  the  interest  in  the  matter  waned 
and  the  association  never  revived.  No 
other  officers  were  elected. 

U.    B.    A.    HOME    AND    HOSPITAL. 

The  Union  Benevolent  Association  is  the 
oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids. The  chief  points  of  its  general  history 
are  given  in  another  chapter  of  this  volume. 
Among  the  provisions  of  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration is  one  providing  that  one-half  of 
its  ten  Trustees  shall  be  men  and  one-half 
shall  be  women;  these  to  be  chosen  annu- 
ally. The  building  has  a  front  of  113  feet 
facing  College  avenue  by  66  feet  on  Lyon 
street,  and  is  52  feet  high.  There  are  six 
entrances  to  the  ground  floor,  the  main  one 
being  on  the  College  avenue  side.  The 
structure  is  a  handsome  three- story  build- 
ing of  stone  and  white  brick.  [See  illus- 
trative cut  on  page  353.]  The  hospital 
rooms  are  on  the  second  floor — a  ward  for 
men,  a  ward  for  women,  a  nurses'  room 
opening  into  the  two,  and  a  dispensary  sup- 
plied with  medicines  and  instruments.  Here 
are  also  two  rooms  used  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company  for 
the  care  of  injured  employes.  Fifteen  other 
(private)  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor,  and 
one  for  the  second  matron.  The  third  floor 
has  twenty-two  rooms,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  building  is  also  the  operating  room. 
The  attic  is  sufficiently  large  for  twelve 
additional  rooms.  All  the  appointments  of 
the  building  are  excellent— heating,  ventila- 
tion, cooking,  storage,  water  supply,  eleva- 
tor and  other  conveniences.  The  property 
as  it  stands  is  valued  at  about  $55,000.  Of  . 
prime  importance  in  connection  with  the 
U.  B.  A.  is  the  training  school  for  nurses, 
established  in  1886  as  an  adjunct  to  the  hos- 
pital department.  The  following  staff  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  has  been  appointed 
for  the  current  year: 

1.      Chief  of  staff. — Charles    Shepard, 
M.  D. 
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2.  Surgical  Staff. — Consulting  Sur- 
geons, John  Brady,  M.  D.,  Samuel  R. 
Wooster,  M.  D.  Visiting  Surgeons,  Schuy- 
ler C.  Graves,  M.  D.,  Perry  Schurtz,  M. 
D.,  William  F.  Hake,  M.  D. 

3.  Medical  Staff. — Consulting  physi- 
cians, George  K.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Joseph 
B.  Griswold,  M.  D.  Visiting  physicians, 
Eugene  Boise,  M.  D.,  James  A.  McPher- 
son,  M.  D.,  Collins  H.  Johnston,  M.  D., 
Hugo  Lupinski,  M.  D. 

4.  Obstetrical  Staff. — Consulting 
Obstetrician,  Arthur  Hazlewood,  M.  D. 
Visiting  Obstetricians,  Ernest  D.  Disbrow, 


It  is  but  fitting,  in  this  connection,  to 
speak  of  the  deep  interest  manifested  in, 
and  assistance  to,  this  work  for  years  by 
Dr.  Charles  Shepard,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
D.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Withey,  and  many 
others,  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead, 
in  regard  to  whose  labors  the  present  build- 
ing is  a  noble  and  enduring  monument. 

st.  mark's  hospital. 

A  historical  sketch  of  St.  Mark's  Home 
and  Hospital  is  given  on  pages  354-55  of 
this  volume.  Something  pertaining  to  the 
medical  and  surgical  department  may  prop- 


ST.     MARK'S    HOSPITAL — OPENED    APRIL    26,    1890. 


M.    D.,    Wilbur   F.    Hoyt,    M.    D.,    Henry 
Hulst,*M.  D.,  Ralph  H.  Spencer,  M.  D. 

5.  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Staff. — Vis- 
iting Oculists  and  Aurists:  Reynold  J.  Kirk- 
land,  M.  D.;  D.  Emmett  Welsh,  M.  D.; 
D.  Milton  Greene,  M.  D. 

6.  Gynecological  and  Pediatric 
Staff. — Consulting  Gynecologist,  et  al : 
Orris  E.  Herrick,  M.  D.  Visiting  Gyne- 
cologists, et  al :  Frances  A.  Rutherford, 
M.  D.;  Emma  Nichols-Wanty,  M.  D.; 
Bessie  Earle,  M.  D. ;  Caspar  M.  Droste, 
M.  D. 

7.  House  Physician.  — Edwin  B.  Strong, 
M.  D. 


erly  be  added  here.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  Matrons,  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  succession  have  been:  Mrs.  Sarah 
Brooks,  1873-76;  Miss  Robinson,  1876- 
77;  Miss  Woodhams,  1877-78;  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Reilly,  1878-79;  Miss  Harriet  Evart,  1879- 
80;  Miss  Louise  Davis,  1880-86;  Mrs.  Irene 
Slater,  1886  and  since.  The  Present  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Byron  R.  Pierce,  has  filled  that 
position  with  excellent  fidelity  since  1874, 
continuously.  Mrs.  P.  R.  L.  Peirce  has 
rendered  long  and  acceptable  service  as 
Treasurer. 

The  following  ladies  are  upon  the  Board 
of     Managers    (1890):      Madams     C.      H. 
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Granger,  Campbell  Fair,  E.  D.  Collins, 
George  Kendall,  E.  P.  Fuller,  S.  P.  Worm- 
ley,  A.  Preusser,  P.  R.  L.  Peirce,  W.  R. 
Shelby,  A.  E.  Worden,  Joseph  Penney,  W. 
F.  Bulkley,  F.  Letellier,  G.  C.  Fitch,  F. 
A.  Gorham,  J.  G.  MacBride,  A.  J.  Bowne, 
and  B.  R.  Pierce. 

Board  of  Trustees  (April,  1890):  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  Fair,  President;  C.  S. 
Hazeltine,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  G.  K. 
Johnson,  Willard  Barnhart,  Samuel  Sears, 
James  G.  MacBride,  Philo  C.  Fuller. 

The  site  of  this  hospital  building,  corner 
of  Bostwick  and  East  Bridge  streets,  is 
handsome,  healthful"  and  elevated,  affording 
a  fine  view  of  a  large  part  of  the  city.  Its 
capacity  is  large,  furnishing  space  for  one 
hundred  beds,  and  it  has  all  the  necessary 
and  convenient  departments  and  accessories 
of  a  well-equipped,  modern,  metropolitan 
hospital.  The  woodwork  finish  throughout 
the  interior  is  of  handsomely  polished  hard- 
wood, and  the  heating  and  ventilating 
arrangements  are  as  near  perfect  as  inge- 
nuity and  science  could  devise. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Piatt  was  the  first  physician 
in  charge  of  this  institution,  he  also  having 
had  much  to  do  with  its  establishment. 
After  Dr.  Piatt's  death  in  1882  Dr.  G.  K. 
Johnson  became  physician  in  charge,  retain- 
ing his  relation  with  the  organization  until 
the  present  day.  The  House  Physicians 
serving  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  John- 
son, in  the  old  building,  have  been  Dr.  R. 
Humphrey  Stevens  (1880-86),  and  Dr. 
Herbert  W.  Catlin  (1886-90).  The  follow- 
ing is  the  staff  list  of  the  new  hospital: 

1.  Chief-  of  Staff. — George  K.  John- 
son, M.  D. 

2.  Surgical  Staff. — Consulting  Sur- 
geons, George  K.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  John 
Brady,  M.  D.  Visiting  Surgeons,  Samuel 
R.  Wooster,  M.  D.,  Perry  Schurtz,  M.  D., 
Schuyler  C.  Graves,  M.  D. 

3.  Medical  Staff. — Consulting  Physi- 
cians, Joseph  B.  Griswold,  M.  D.,  Arthur 
Hazlewood,  M.  D.  Visiting  Physicians, 
J.  Orton  Edie,  M.  D.,  Collins  H.  Johnston, 
M.  D.,  Caspar  M.  Droste,  M.  D. 

4.  Obstetrical,  Gynecological  and 
Pediatric  Staff.  —  Consulting  Obstetri- 
cians et  at,  Charles  Shepard,  M.  D.,  Orris 
E.  Herrick,  M.  D.  Visiting  Obstetricians, 
et  al,  Eugene  Boise,  M.  D.,  Emma  Nichols- 
Wanty,  M.  D.,  Bessie  Earle,  M.D.,  Reuben 
Peterson,  M.  D. 
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5.  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Staff. — 
Visiting  Oculists  and  Aurists,  Reynold  J. 
Kirkland,  M.  D.,  D.  Emmett  Welsh,  M. 
D.,  D.  Milton  Greene,  M.  D. 

6.  Pathologist  and  Microscopist. — 
Hugo  Lupinski,  M.  D. 

7.  Acting  Resident  Physician  and 
Superintendent. — Reuben  Peterson,  M.  D. 

hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

In  1887  a  hospital  for  contagious  diseases 
was  built  at  the  northeastern  limit  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  brick  structure  one  story  in 
height,  with  a  roomy  attic  and  high  base- 
ment; well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventil- 
ated, has  warm  and  cold  water  throughout 
the  building,  and  is  heated  by  hot  air  fur- 
naces. There  are  nine  wards,  which  will 
accommodate  altogether  about  twenty-four 
patients,  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  conveniences  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  The  building  is  in  a  grove  on  a  side 
hill,  easily  accessible,  and  isolated  from 
other  habitations.  The  basement  is  occu- 
pied by  a  keeper  who  has  charge  of  the 
hospital  and  whose  services,  when  not 
needed  at  the  hospital,  are  at  the  command 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  cooking  is 
done  in  the  basement.  The  keeper  receives 
renumeration  for  boarding  patients  from  the 
health  authorities.  The  cost  of  the  grounds 
was  $2,000.  Cost  of  building,  $5,000.  Entire 
cost  of  building  and  grounds  and  furnish- 
ing, $8,000.  This  hospital  has  not  yet  been 
occupied  by  patients,  but  stands  ready  for 
use  whenever  its  accommodations  shall  be 
needed. 

BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

Prior  to  1871  there  was  no  organized 
Board  of  Health,  the  City  Physician  being 
supposed  to  be  amply  capable  of  attending 
to  sanitary  matters;  but  at  that  time,  the 
population  of  the  city  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20,000,  it  became  evident  that 
matters  pertaining  to  sanitation  were  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  demand  the  super- 
vision of  organized  effort.  The  good  health 
of  the  city  was  of  prime  importance.  Ac- 
cordingly the  first  Board  of  Health  was 
organized  in  1871,  and  the  following  is  a 
list  of  those  serving  upon  the  Board  in 
chronological  order: 

1871-72 — Ebenezer  Anderson,  Chairman; 
Wm.  Leppig,  John  Gezon,  Jr.  1873 — 
Ebenezer  Anderson,  Chairman;  Wm.  Lep- 
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pig,  Samuel  A.  Winchester.  1874-75  — 
Jared  Wells,  Chairman;  Wm.  Leppig,  Sam- 
uel A.  Winchester.  1876 — Jared  Wells, 
Chairman;  Alfred  B.  Turner,  E.  F.  Teele. 
1877— Alfred  B.  Turner,  Chairman;  G.  B. 
Miller,  Jared  Wells.  1878-G.  B.  Miller, 
Chairman;  Alfred  B.  Turner,  Jared  Wells. 
1879  —  Jared  Wells,  Chairman;  Henry 
Lever,  J.  H.  Jones.  (Aug.  5  Henry  Lever 
resigned,  and  Henry  Grinnell  was  appointed 
to  fill  vacancy.)  1880  —J.  H.  Jones,  Chair- 
man; H.  S.  Solomon,  C.  H.  Maxim.  1881 
— Geo.  Love,  Chairman;   Dirk  J.  Doornink, 

C.  H.  Maxim.  1882  — H.  N.  Cargill, Chair- 
man; Geo.  Love,  Dirk  J.  Doornink.  (July 
11  Doornink  resigned,  and  J.  H.  Jones  was 
appointed  to  fill  vacancy.)  1883  —  Kryn 
Dykema,  Chairman;  J.  H.  Jones,  H.  N. 
Cargill.  1884 — Kryn  Dykema,  Chairman; 
S.  G.  Ketcham,  H.  N.  Cargill.  1885— Kryn 
Dykema,  Chairman;  S.  G.  Ketcham,  H.  N. 
Cargill.  1886 — S.  G.  Ketcham,  Chairman; 
Wm.  A.  Wilson,  H.  N.  Cargill.  1887— 
During  this  year  the  Board  was  remodeled, 
at  which  time  the  Mayor  and  President  of 
the  Council  became  ex  officio  members.  The 
Board  reorganized  was  as  follows:    Thomas 

D.  Bradfield,  President;  H.  N.  Cargill, 
Secretary;  James  D.Robinson, Hugo Thum, 
and  Mayor  E.  B.  Dikeman  and  President  of 
Council  J.  H.  Hay  ward  ex  officio  members. 
Dr.  Hugo  Lupinski  was  appointed  Health 
Officer  at  a  salary  of  §1,500  per  annum. 
1888— Thomas  D.  Bradfield,  President;  H. 
N.  Cargill,  Secretary;  C.  W.  Calkins,  Mayor 
I.  M.  Weston  and  President  of  Council 
Maurice  Shanahan;  Dr.  Hugo  Lupinski, 
Health  Officer.  Aug.  1,  1888,  the  Board 
appointed  Dr.  Edward  Watson  Health 
Officer,  in  place  of  Dr.  Hugo  Lupinski. 
1889— C.  W.  Calkins,  President;  H.  N. 
Cargill,  Secretary;  James  D.  Robinson,  Dr. 
D.  Emmett  Welsh,  Mayor  John  Killean, 
and  President  of  Council  Fred  Saunders; 
Dr.  Wm.  G.  Saunders,  Health  Officer. 

CITY    PHYSICIANS. 

In  1857  Dr.  J.  M.  Alden  was  appointed 
City  Physician,  and  at  intervals  other  simi- 
lar appointments  were  afterward  made,  but 
before  1866  there  was  no  regular  term  of 
service.  Among  those  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  City  Physician  prior  to  1866 
were  Drs.  James  F.  Grove,  Oscar  H.  Chip- 
man,  John  Brady,  Wenzel  Blumrich,  Henry 
G.  Saunders,   and  E.   J.  Mainhard.      Since 


that  time  the  office  has  been  regularly  filled 
for  definite  terms,  by  the  following  physi- 
cians:  Sterling  W.  Allen,  1866-69;  Frances 

A.  Rutherford,  1870;  Daniel  A.  Lauben- 
stein,  1871;  George  K.  Johnson,  1872; 
William  G.  Saunders,  1873;  William  Camp- 
bell,   1874;    William    Wood,    1875;  Joseph 

B.  Griswold,  1876-77;  Eugene  Boise,  1878; 
Linus  De  Puy,  1879;  Walter  B.  Morrison, 
1880;  Samuel  R.  Wooster,  1881;  Horatio 
S.  Holden,  1882;  Albert  E.  Luton,  1883; 
Charles  H.  Maxim,  1884;  Horatio  S. 
Holden,  1885-87;  Casper  M.  Droste,  1888; 
Fred  W.  Wright,  1889. 

BIOGRAPHIES OLD    SCHOOL    OR    REGULAR. 

Joseph  Albright,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Dec.  26,  1837. 
He  graduated  at  the  Toronto  Normal  School 
in  1865,  and  in  1868  began  the  study  of 
medicine;  took  one  course  of  lectures  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  and  then 
entered  the  Medical  Department  of  Trinity 
University,  Toronto,  Canada.  There  he 
graduated  in  April,  1872,  and  settled  for 
practice  at  Oxford,  Lapeer  county,  Michi- 
gan, but  remained  there  only  one  year, 
coming  to  Grand  Rapids  in  June,  1873. 
Dr.  Albright  served  a  term  as  Alderman  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  Common  Council  (1883- 
84),  representing  the  seventh  ward.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Sterling  Way  Allen,  M.  D.,  who  was  one 
of  the  old  medical  guard  in  Grand  Rapids, 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  July  27,  1801.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1822,  graduating  in  1825.  After  practicing 
twenty- seven  years  in  Clarkson  and  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  he  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  in  1852.  He  practiced  in 
this  city  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  16,  1883. 

William  Henry  Aylesworth,  M.  D.,  was 
born  May  17,  1854,  in  Adrian,  Lenawee 
county,  Michigan;  took  a  literary  course  in 
Adrian  College  (1875-79);  graduated  in  med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  June, 
1882;  practiced  at  Cedar  Springs,  Kent 
county,  Michigan,  from  1882  to  1887,  and 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  Nov.  1,  1887.  Is  a 
member   of   the    Michigan    State    Medical 
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Society  and  the  Union  Medical  Society  of 
Northern  Michigan. 

Louis  Barth,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Kroto- 
schin,  Prussia,  Nov.  21,  1859.  He  en- 
tered the  gymnasium  in  1869,  passing  the 
maturity  examination  in  the  spring  of  1878. 
In  1878  he  went  to  the  Medical  University 
of  Breslau,  Prussia,  remaining  two  semes- 
ters; then  went  to  the  Medical  College  of 
Vienna  for  six  months  (one  semester);  took 
his  theoretical  examinations  after  six  months 
at  Berlin,  under  Virchow,  Nov.  7,  1880, 
and  had  hospital  experience  in  Berlin, 
under  Liebreich,  Langenbeck,  French  and 
Schroeder,  until  1881.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Obstet- 
rics at  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  Dec.  21,  1881; 
left  that  place  in  January,  1882,  for  London, 
England,  continuing  medical  studies  in  the 
hospitals  there;  came  to  the  United  States 
in  July,  1882,  and  settled  in  Grand  Rapids 
the  latter  part  of  September  in  the  same 
year. 

Jacob  Bentum,  M.  D.,  was  born  August 
12,  1830,  at  Amsterdam,  Holland;  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Leyden  in 
1853;  practiced  at  Amsterdam  six  years, 
being  connected  with  an  Amsterdam  hos- 
pital four  years,  and  came  to  America  in 
1862 — first  to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  then  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Sept.  11,  1863.  He  died  in 
this  city,  after  practicing  medicine  twenty- 
five  years,  July  28,  1888,  of  typhoid  fever. 

Leonidas  E.  Best,  M.  D.,  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Elgin  county,  Ontario,  Canada, 
March  10,  1844.  His  grandfather,  Dr. 
James  Best,  came  from  England  with  the 
expedition  which  accompanied  the  famous 
Col.  Talbot,  who  was  sent  by  the  English 
Government  to  settle  Upper  Canada.  The 
Doctor  graduated  in  arts  from  the  Baptist 
Institute  at  Woodstock,  Ontario,  in  Sept- 
temher,  1859,  and  was  apprenticed  in  med- 
icine for  three  years  to  Dr.  McLaughlin,  of 
Ionia,  Ontario,  in  the  fall  of  1861.  He  was 
graduated  in  April,  1865,  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Victoria, 
Toronto,  and  immediately  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  appointed  Second  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  Military  Barracks  at  that 
place,  but  soon  returned  to  Canada,  and 
practiced  in  London,  Ontario,  ten  years 
(1865- 1 875),  then  two  years  in  Overisel, 
Allegan  county,  Michigan.      In  1878  he  set- 


tled in  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since. 

DOCTOR  WILLARD  BLISS,  M.  D., 
during  some  seven  years  prior  to  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  was  among  the  best  known 
and  prominent  physicians  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  the  region  about.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Brutus,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y., 
August  18,  1825;  son  of  Obediah  and  Marilla 
(Pool)  Bliss,  in  early  life  residents  of  Savoy, 
Massachusetts.  In  his  youth  the  family 
moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  afterward  entered 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Western 
Reserve  College  and  graduated  therefrom 
in  the  early  part  of  1845.  He  began  prac- 
tice in  his  profession  at  Chagrin  Flails,  Ohio; 
thence  removed  to  Cleveland,  and  in  1851 
to  Ionia,  Michigan.  From  the  latter  place, 
in  1854,  ne  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  where 
he  quickly  took  position  in  the  front  rank  in 
his  profession  and  in  the  popular  regard, 
and  had  an  excellent  and  extensive  practice 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  also 
took  much  and  pleasurable  interest  in  social 
life;  especially  in  musical  circles — himself, 
his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wenham,  and  others 
of  the  family  being  naturally  gifted  with 
taste  and  talent  in  music.  May  13,  1861, 
he  was  commissioned  Surgeon  of  the  Third 
Regiment  Michigan  Infantry;  went  with 
that  gallant  body  of  troops  to  the  front,  and 
in  September  of  the  same  year  was  promoted 
to  Major  and  Surgeon  of  U.  S.  Volunteers; 
the  chief  field  of  his  labors  being  in  hospitals 
at  and  near  Washington.  March  13,  1865, 
he  was  breveted  Colonel  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
" for  faithful  and  meritorious  service,"  and 
was  mustered  out  with  honor  Dec.  8,  1865. 
Dr.  Bliss  became  noted  as  an  expert  in 
surgery,  and  performed  many  bold  opera- 
tions in  that  department  of  his  profession. 
He  had  charge  of  the  Armory  Hospital. 
After  the  war  he  remained  settled  in  Wash- 
ington and  practiced  there  until  his  death, 
some  twenty-three  years;  much  of  the  time 
also  holding  a  position  in  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  .  When 
President  Garfield  was  stricken  down  Dr. 
Bliss  was  called  by  Secretary  of  War  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  and  was  the  attending  physician 
at  his  bedside  at  Washington  and  at  Elber- 
son  until  that  soldier- statesman  breathed 
his  last.  Dr.  Bliss  married,  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  May  23,  1849,  Sophia  Prentiss,  daughter 
of    the    Rev.    Samuel    Prentiss,   a    Baptist 
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clergyman  of  that  place.  They  had  four 
children:  i,  Elliss  Baker,  born  April  25, 
1850,  in  1878  Chief  Clerk  in  the  office  of 
Register  of  Vital  Statistics  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  (office  held  by  Dr.  Bliss  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health),  now  a 
dentist  in  London;  2,  Clara  Bliss  Hinds, 
M.  D. ,  now  practicing  medicine  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  3,  Willie  Prentiss,  born  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  and  died  (by  an  accident)  August 
17,  1856;  and,  4,  Eugenie  Prentiss,  born  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Aug.  10,  1855,  married  Dec. 
7,  1875,  George  B.  Milburn,  a  real  estate 
dealer  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Dr.  Bliss  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C  ,  in  January,  1888;  and 
Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss  died  at  the  same  place 
Feb.  21,  1889,  as  the  result  of  apoplexy  or 
heart  failure.  At  Washington  the  family 
lived  in  a  house  built  by  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

Zenas  E.  Bliss,  M.  D.,  one  of  Grand 
Rapids'  most  gifted  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, was  born  at  Eaton,  Madison  county, 
N.  Y.,  July  4,  1832.  He  passed  his  child- 
hood at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  removing  in 
1851  to  Ionia,  Mich.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine  at  Chagrin  Falls  in  1850,  and 
at  Ionia  continued  it  in  the  office  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  taking  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  with  the  class 
of  1855,  and  practiced  at  Ionia  until  1861, 
with  the  exception  of  four  months  in  1858- 
59  passed  in  the  hospitals  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1 861  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Third 
Michigan  Infantry;  participated  in  such 
capacity  in  the  battles  of  Blackburn  Ford 
and  first  Bull  Run,  and  served  until  Oct.  15, 
1 861,  w7hen  he  was  commissioned  Surgeon; 
was  with  the  regiment  through  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  and  Feb.  27,  1863,  received 
from  President  Lincoln  a  commission  as 
Surgeon  of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  his  rank  to 
date  from  Sept.  12,  1862.  He  had  an  exten- 
sive hospital  experience  during  the  war; 
was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
Medical  Purveyor,  U.  S.  Army,  Dec.  31, 
1864,  and  stationed  in  Baltimore,  Md..  and 
was  mustered  out  of  service  Feb.  2,  1866. 
Breveted  Lieut.  Col.  May  22,  1866,  for 
faithful  service,  to  rank  from  Jan.  26,  1866. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1866-67  in  Europe, 
continuing  his  medical  studies  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  London  and  Paris.      He  settled  at 


Grand  Rapids  in  the  spring  of  1867  and 
practiced  until  1874,  when,  his  health  fail- 
ing, he  was  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  travel 
abroad.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1874-75  in 
Southern  France,  and  returned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1875;  but  his  health  continuing  poor 
he  withdrew  from  active  participation  in 
professional  labor.  He  wras  commissioned 
a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health  for  the  term  of  six  3'ears,  July  30, 
1873,  but  served  only  one  year  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  served  nearly  eight  years 
(1869-77)  on  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Examining 
Surgeons  for  Pensions  at  Grand  Rapids, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  President 
of  the  Board.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
following  societies  and  associations:  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Michigan  State  Med- 
ical Society,  Grand  Rapids  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society;  was  President  of  the  latter 
society  during  1874.  Dr.  Bliss  married, 
Sept.  16,  1856,  Marion  Carr,  only  child  of 
Archibald  Carr,  of  Ionia,  Mich.  He  died 
of  consumption,  April  23.  1877,  and  was 
buried  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Wenzel  Blumrich,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Friedland,  Bohemia,  May  26,  18 12,  and 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Charles  Fer- 
dinand University,  Prague,  Bohemia,  July 
31,  1839.  He  received  three  latin  diplo- 
mas, one  each  for  medicine,  surgery  and 
obstetrics.  He  practiced  in  Kratzau,  Bohe- 
mia, during  nine  years  subsequent  to  his 
graduation,  and  then  removed  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  Grand  Rapids,  Sept. 
26,  1848.  Dr.  Blumrich  was  a  man  of 
scholarly  attainment,  cultured,  refined  and 
thoroughly  educated.  Was  proficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  French 
and  Spanish.  He  died  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Dec.  20,  1862. 

Eugene  Boise,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Wel- 
lington, Lorain  county,  Ohio,  Nov.  29, 
1846;  was  educated  in  Oberlin  College, 
graduating  therefrom,  in  arts,  with  the  class 
of  1867.  Prior  to  entering  college  he  was 
in  the  war,  serving  as  private  in  the  150th 
Regiment  Ohio  National  Guard  for  four 
months,  the  time  of  enlistment.  Took  two 
courses  of  medicine,  1868-69,  in  tne  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  graduating  in  1869, 
also  taking  a  degree  (ad  eundeni)  a  year  later 
(1870)  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  23d  street,  New  York  city.      Had 
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the  advantages  of  hospital  experience  in 
Charity  Hospital,  New  York  (1870-71),  and 
the  New  York  City  Fever  Hospital  (1871). 
Nearly  all  of  1872  he  spent  in  study  abroad, 
principally  in  London  and  Vienna.  He  set- 
tled in  Grand  Rapids  in  September,  1872, 
where  he  still  practices  his  profession.  Was 
one  of  the  U.  S.  Examining  Surgeons  for 
Pensions  from  1873  to  1885.  Is  a  member  of 
Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine,  Mich- 
igan State  Medical  Society,  and  American 
Medical  Association.  Visiting  Physician  to 
St.  Mark's  and  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

Teunis  Ardenne  Boot,  M.  D.,  was  born 
April  1,  1 861,  at  Holland,  Ottawa  county, 
Michigan.  Graduated  at  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
June,  1886.  Settled  at  Grand  Rapids  in 
September,  1886.  Is  a  member  of  Grand 
Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  Deane  Bradfield,  M.  D.,  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  Jan. 
12,  1843.  He  took  two  courses  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  (1867-68)  and 
graduated  at  the  Detroit  Medical  College  in 
the  spring  of  1869.  He  entered  practice  as 
surgeon  of  the  Copper  Falls  Copper  Mine, 
Keweenaw  county,  Michigan,  remaining 
there  ten  years.  In  1879  he  came  to  Grand 
Rapids,  but  staid  in  the  city  only  a  year, 
returning  to  Lake  Superior  in  1880.  From 
1880  to  1884  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Dela- 
ware Copper  Mine,  in  Keweenaw  county, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  came  perma- 
nently to  Grand  Rapids.  Dr.  Bradfield 
was  County  Physician  of  Keweenaw  during 
his  residence  there;  was  also  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Poor,  Supervisor  and  U.  S.  Pen- 
sion Surgeon.  He  represented  the  counties 
of  Keweenaw,  Ontonagon,  Baraga  and  Isle 
Royal  in  the  State  Legislature  at  the  ses- 
sions of  1875  and  1879.  Was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  U.  S.  Pension  Examining  Sur- 
geons in  this  city  during  President  Cleve- 
land's administration. 

John  Brady,  M.  D.,  was  born  August  18, 
1837,  in  Ireland;  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1855,  and  settled  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Had  classical  instruction  at  an  academy  in 
that  place.  Entered  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Buffalo  University  in  the  fall  of 
1857,  graduating  therefrom,  after  three  full 
courses  of  lectures,  February  19,  i860. 
Had  good  hospital  experience   under  able 


instructors.  Settled  in  Grand  Rapids  shortly 
after  graduation  and  practiced  until  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  when  he  entered  the  Union  Army 
as  Assistant  Surgeon,  serving  in  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  six  months,  in 
the  military  hospitals.  In  May,  1863,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  hospital  and  join  the  45th 
Regiment  Illinois  Infantry  in  the  field,  at 
Milliken's  Bend,  La. ;  participating  after- 
ward with  the  regiment  in  the  battles  of 
Raymond,  Jackson  and  Champion  Hills,  and 
the  assaults  upon  Vicksburg.  He  at  one 
time  had  charge  of  the  Union  soldiers  lib- 
erated from  Andersonville  Prison.  Resigned 
from  the  army  and  re-entered  civil  practice 
at  Grand  Rapids  in  1866,  becoming  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  the  same  year.  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  has  twice 
been  President  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Society  (1872  and  1883); 
member  of  the  Western  Michigan  Medical 
Society,  and  at  present  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine.  In 
1883-84  he  spent  a  year  abroad  as  attending 
physician  to  the  late  John  Clancy,  a  good 
share  of  which  time  was  occupied  in  the 
study  of  medicine  in  Paris.  Is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  U.  S.  Exam- 
ining Surgeons  for  Pensions.  Has  been 
Coroner  of  Kent  county  (first  elected  in 
1870,  and  re-elected  twice);  has  been  a 
member  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress since  the  meeting  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1887,  and  is  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  St.  Mark's  and  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

Lyman  A.  Brewer,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  in  181 7.  Attended 
lectures  at  Geneva,  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland, 
graduating  at  the  latter  place  (Western 
Reserve  College,  Medical  Department)  in 
1843.  Took  a  post  course  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  soon  settled  in  Jonesville,  Mich.,  where 
he  practiced  until  1854,  at  which  time  he 
came  to  Grand  Rapids.  He  practiced  with 
Dr.  DeCamp  until  1857.  In  1858  he  went 
to  Cleveland,  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
served  in  the  army  four  years.  After  the 
war  he  was  connected  professionally  with 
an  Indian  Commission  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  remaining  in  that  country  from 
1865  to  1870,  when  he  returned  to  Hillsdale 
county,  but  practiced  only  six  years  longer, 
his  death  occurring  in  1876. 

Joseph  Alfred  Carbert,  M.  D.,  was  born 
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in  Orangeville,  Ontario,  Canada,  February 
4,  1856;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria College,  Coburg,  Ontario,  May  12, 
1886,  taking  the  degrees  of  M.  D.  and  C.  M. ; 
spent  four  months  in  1886  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic,  and  settled  in  Grand  Rapids, 
June  1,  1886. 

Herbert  William  Catlin,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Tecumseh,  Lenawree  county,  Michigan, 
August  16,  1 861;  graduated  at  the  Detroit 
Medical  College  in  February,  1883;  prac- 
ticed in  Tecumseh  one  year  after  gradua- 
tion; then  removed  to  Grand  Rapids  (May, 
1884),  where  he  still  lives.  Member  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  and  Grand  Rapids 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Oscar  Harry  Chipman,  M.  D.,  one  of 
the  oldest  surviving  members  of  the  "old 
guard"  of  medical  men  in  this  city,  is  de- 
scended from  Puritan  stock  direct  from  the 
Mayflower.  He  was  born  in  Madrid,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16,  1807. 
In  early  manhood  he  attended  the  St.  Law- 
rence Academy.  The  Doctor  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr. 
John  H.  McChesney,  a  prominent  physician 
at  that  time,  of  Potsdam,  and  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1833  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Western  New  York, 
then  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
county.  In  June,  1833,  he  removed  to 
Michigan  and  settled  in  Oakland  county, 
where  he  practiced  until  1852,  at  which  time 
he  came  to  Grand  Rapids.  Dr.  Chipman, 
until  the  past  two  or  three  years,  was  engaged 
in  active  practice;  but  since  that  time  has 
practically  retired  from  regular  work,  al- 
though he  retains  his  interest  in  things 
medical,  and  is  a  frequent  attendant  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Medical  Society.  Drs. 
Chipman  and  Charles  Shepard  are  the  only 
physicians  who  remain  of  the  early  prac- 
titioners in  the  Grand  River  Valley. 

William  Clarke,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, in  1843;  graduated  from  the  Detroit 
Medical  College,  1871;  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1877; 
Queen's  University  of  Canada,  1879,  and 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  London,  Eng., 
1880.  Has  practiced  in  Ottawa  county 
twelve  years;  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1883. 

Oscar  Lewis  Dales,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Uhrichsville,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1856;  graduated  at  the  Medical 


Department  of  Wooster  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  March  4,  1880;  practiced  four 
years  subsequent  to  graduation  at  Byron, 
Ohio,  handling  a  drug  store  during  a  portion 
of  this  time;  went  to  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
in  1884,  where  he  practiced  two  years,  and 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  June  6,  1886.  Was 
Assistant  City  Physician  in  1887. 

William  Henry  DeCamp,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  county, 
New  York,  November  6,  1825.  He  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Ferris,  of  Mt. 
Morris,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Chaffee,  of  Nunda, 
N.  Y.;  took  one  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  two  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  graduating  from  the  lat- 
ter institution  in  February,  1847,  and 
entered  into  practice  at  Grove  Center,  Alle- 
gany county,  N.  Y.,  remaining  four  years, 
after  which  he  practiced  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  years  at  Hunt's  Hollow,  Livingston 
county.  His  health  failing,  he  decided  to 
go  wes't  and  establish  himself  in  the  drug 
business;  accordingly  opened  a  drug  store 
in  Grand  Rapids  in  May,  1855,  continuing 
the  business  until  burned  out  in  1857.  This 
fire  destroyed  not  only  his  stock,  but  his 
library,  instruments,  furniture,  and  collec- 
tion of  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  which  he 
had  been  gathering  for  many  years.  Re- 
duced by  this  misfortune  to  a  low  financial 
status,  he  recommenced  the  practice  of 
medicine,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  The 
Doctor  took  an  active  part  in  the  late  war, 
being  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  First  Mich- 
igan Engineers  and  Mechanics  by  Austin 
Blair,  the  "War  Governor"  of  Michigan, 
Sept.  12,  1 861,  and  serving  three  years  as 
such,  until  discharged  by  expiration  of  time 
of  enlistment,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  26,  1864. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  position  of  Post 
Medical  Director  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  from 
Oct.  20,  1862,  to  Jan.  24,  1863,  where  1,500 
rebel  wounded  had  been  stationed  by  Gen. 
Bragg  in  his  retreat  from  Kentucky,  after 
the  battle  of  Perryville.  Dr.  DeCamp  was 
elected  President  of  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society  for  1868,  and  also  President 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  for  1872-73.  As  a  naturalist,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  geology  and  conchol- 
ogy,  the  Doctor  takes  high  rank;  his  rela- 
tion  to   the  development   of  the    Michigan 
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salt  industry  having  been,  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  geology,  very  important. 

Linus  De  Puy,  M.  D.,  was  born  near  the 
city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1820. 
Shortly  after  he  came  of  age  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  at  Albion,  Mich.  He 
attended  lectures  two  winters  at  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  Western  Reserve 
College,  at  that  time  in  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
In  i860  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and 
graduated  there  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the 
spring  of  1862.  He  settled  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids during  the  same  year  and  practiced  con- 
tinuously eleven  years,  then  retired  from 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  medicinal  extracts.  His 
health  failing,  he  returned  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  1877;  but  did  not  practice  much.  He 
was  City  Physician  during  1879.  His 
death,  from  cancer  of  the  stomach,  occurred 
in  this  city,  Jan.  10,  1880,  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age. 

James  Alexander  DeVore,  M.  D.,  was 
born  at  Lansing,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y., 
May  21,  1853.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  June,  1877,  and  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
but  remained  there  less  than  a  year,  remov- 
ing to  Freeport,  Barry  county,  Mich.,  in 
1878.  He  practiced  at  this  point  until  the 
fall  of  1887,  when  he  settled  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Ernest  David  Disbrow,  M.  D.,  was  born 
at  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Feb.  8,  1858,  and 
graduated  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
111.,  with  the  class  of  1880.  Was  Demon- 
strator of  Chemistry  in  Rush  College  from 
1878  to  1880,  and  Medical  Superintendent 
of  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  from  1881  to  1883.  Has  been  Divis- 
ion Surgeon, Union  Pacific  Railroad  (Utah); 
Deputy  Coroner  of  Summit  county,  Utah; 
Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal,  Utah.  Is  a  member 
of  Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
Secretary  of  the  same.  Settled  for  practice 
in  Grand  Rapids  in  1886.  Is  visiting 
Obstetrician  to  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

Caspar  M.  Droste,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Westphalia,  Clinton  county,  Mich.,  October 
18,    1861;    graduated   in  Arts  at  St.  James 


College,  Berlin,  Canada,  in  1882;  took  two 
courses  of  medicine  in  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity (1883-84),  and  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  Chicago,  111.,  March 
10,  1885.  He  settled  in  Grand  Rapids  May 
10,  1885.  Was  appointed  City  Physician 
May,  1888,  and  served  one  year.  Mem- 
ber of  Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Visiting  Physician  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital, 
and  Visiting  Gynecologist  to  the  U.  B.  A. 
Hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Academy  of  Medicine. 

Bessie  Earle,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  young 
women  physicians  of  Grand  Rapids,  was 
born  in  Richland,  Kalamazoo  county,  Mich., 
Nov.  27,  1856.  She  was  graduated  at  the 
Women's  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111., 
with  the  class  of  1884,  and  immediately 
went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  she  spent  a 
year  in  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
women  and  children  in  that  city.  She  also 
spent  two  years  and  a  half  as  assistant  phy- 
sician in  the  New  State  Hospital  for  the 
insane  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  Doctor 
has  also  had  experience  in  the  hospital  of 
Dr.  Byford,  of  Chicago.  While  residing  in 
Massachusetts  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society.  Set- 
tled at  Grand  Rapids  in  April,  1888.  Is 
Visiting  Gynecologist  to  St.  Mark's  and 
the  U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

James  Orton  Edie,  M.  D.,  was  born  June 
14,  1837,  at  Hebron,  Washington  county, 
New  York,  and  comes  from  Puritan  stock. 
One  of  his  paternal  relatives,  the  late  Rev. 
John  Edie,  D.  D.,  of  Edinburgh,  was  a 
member  of  the  European  Council  for  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament,  which  co- 
operated with  the  American  Council  to  pro- 
duce the  new  version  of  the  Bible.  Dr. 
Edie  studied  medicine  at  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  taking  the  course  of  lectures  for 
1859-60;  afterward  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1864  from  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  has  practiced 
in  the  Grand  River  Valley,  with  but  a  brief 
interval,  during  his  entire  professional 
career.  He  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1875, 
intending  to  devote  his  time  to  lumbering 
interests;  but  soon  drifted  into  the  old 
medical  lines,  and  has  practiced  here  ever 
since.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Alumni 
Association     of     Jefferson      Medical     Col- 
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lege,  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Michigan  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  the  Grand  Rapids  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Has  been  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  now  defunct  Grand  Rapids  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  State  Society,  and 
twice  County  Physician  of  Kent  county.  At 
present  is  visiting  physician  to  St.  Mark's 
Hospital. 

Eliphalet  Gustin  Edwards,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  May  26, 
1833.  Graduated  in  medicine  and  surgery 
at  the  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  1855.  Licentiate,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  L.  C,  1855.  Practiced  thirty- 
two  years  in  London,  Ont,  and  its  vicinity, 
coming  to  Grand  Rapids  in  October,  1887. 
Was  one  of ,  the  staff  surgeons  connected 
with  the  London  (Ont.)  Hospital  six  years, 
and  Consulting  Surgeon  in  the  same  hospital 
four  years;  member  of  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  (1866).  President  of  the  same 
college  in  1875-76;  member  of  the  Medical 
Council,  Ont.,  nineteen  years  (1869-88); 
Surgeon  Eighth  Battalion  Middlesex  Militia 
thirty  years;  member  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  member  of  London  (Ont.) 
Medical  Association. 

John  Fletcher  Failing,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1841; 
graduated  at  the  Medical  Department  of 
Buffalo  University  in  1868.  Has  practiced 
in  Illinois  and  in  Kalamazoo  and  Van  Buren 
counties,  Mich.  Settled  at  Grand  Rapids 
in  1883.  Is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

William  Fuller,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  July  5,  1842;  studied  medicine 
there  from  1856  to  1862;  received  the  degrees 
of  M.  D.  and  C.  M.  from  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  in  1866;  from  1867  to  1874  was 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Curator  of 
the  Museum  in  McGill  University,  and  from 
1874  to  x877  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Bishop's  College,  Montreal.  Settled  at 
Grand  Rapids  in  1877.  Member  of  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Quebec, 
Canada  Medical  Association,  and  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society. 

ALFRED  GARLOCK,  M.  D.,  was  for 
thirty  years  and  more  among  the  most  widely 
known  of   the  physicians   of   this  city   and 


county.  He  was  born  at  NewTark,  N.  Y., 
December  18,  1824.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Palmyra,  and  graduated  for  his  profes- 
sion at  Buffalo  in  the  spring  of  1849.  In 
1849  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  and  opened 
an  office  in  the  Irving  Hall  building,  and 
very  soon  found  himself  busy  in  an  exten- 
sive practice.  From  there  a  few  years  later 
he  removed  his  office  to  the  north  side  of 
Monroe  street,  and  then  about  i860,  or  soon 
after,  to  Luce's  Block,  where  it  remained 
until  his  death;  his  residence  being  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  Barclay  street,  a  little 
north  of  Fulton — the  present  family  home- 
stead. Dr.  Garlock  married,  August  26, 
1849,  Jane  Vanderhoof,  of  Plainsville,  N. 
Y.  He  died  at  his  home  in  this  city,  of 
pneumonia,  February  17,  1884.  His  widow 
and  two  daughters,  Clara  and  May,  are  yet 
residents  here.  Dr.  Garlock  had  a  very 
large  patronage,  and  patients  so  crowded 
upon  him  that  for  many  years  he  was  kept 
busy  early  and  late,  much  of  the  time  night 
and  day,  and  literally  worn  down  to  his 
death.  He  had  a  frank,  genial,  pleasing 
way,  that  won  the  confidence  of  his  patients. 
Naturally  gentle  and  kind-hearted,  he  was 
also  generous  to  those  in  need,  and  to  such 
gave  much  gratuitous  service.  Few,  even 
of  his  profession,  leave  a  richer  legacy  of 
love  and  grateful  remembrance  than  has  the 
subject  of  this  brief  sketch. 

Schuyler  Colfax  Graves,  M.  D.,  was  born 
at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  March  6,  1858,  but 
passed  most  of  his  boyhood  days  in  Grand 
Rapids.  He  was  graduated  at  the  High 
School  here  in  the  summer  of  1877,  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  entered  the  Liter- 
ary Department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan with  the  class  of  1881,  taking  the  studies 
of  the  Freshman  year.  The  following  year 
he  matriculated  in  the  Medical  Department, 
taking  his  degree,  after  a  three  years  course, 
June. 30,  1881.  Was  Assistant  Demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy  in  his  alma  mater  during  the 
session  of  1881  and  1882,  when  he  resigned 
to  enter  practice.  Went  to  Charlevoix, 
Mich.,  in  July,  1882,  and  practiced  there 
three  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter 
of  1883-84,  at  which  time  he  was  surgeon 
of  the  Delaware  copper  mine,  Keweenaw 
county,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.  Was  elected 
Coroner  of  Charlevoix  county  in  the  fall  of 
1884.  Returned  to  his  old  home  in  Grand 
Rapids  in   June,    1885,  and    has    practiced 
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here  ever  since.  Was  appointed  County 
Physician  (Kent  county)  and  served  for  the 
years  1887-88.  Member  of  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society,  and  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Academy  of  Medicine.  President  of  the 
latter  organization  for  the  current  year 
(1890).  Visiting  surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  and 
the  U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

David  Milton  Greene,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Rochester,  Mich.,  March  22,  1853,  and 
graduated  at  Ann  Arbor  (Medical  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Michigan),  with  the 
class  of  1 88 1.  Practiced  general  medicine 
seven  years  at  Plainfield  and  Leslie,  Mich., 
then  went  to  New  York  city  and  took  a  post 
course  at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate 
School.  In  New  York  (1888-89)  he  had 
much  experience  in  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, Bellevue  Hospital  Nose  and  Throat 
Department,  and  New  York  Free  Dispen- 
sary. Practice  limited  to  diseases  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  Settled  in  Grand 
Rapids  June  15,  1889.  Member  of  Michi- 
gan State  Medical  Society,  and  Grand  Rap- 
ids Academy  of  Medicine.  Ophthalmic  and 
Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  and  the  U.  B. 
A.  Hospitals. 

Joseph  Bascom  Griswold,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Vermontville,  Mich.,  June  21,  1842; 
entered  the  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing 
in  1859,  but  remained  only  two  years,  en- 
listing as  a  member  of  the  band  attached  to 
the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry  in  1861;  dis- 
charged in  1862  on  account  of  sickness.  He 
then  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  and 
attended  courses  of  lectures  during  1863-64 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1864  he 
re-entered  the  service  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
of  the  Fourth  Michigan  Infantry;  was  com- 
missioned Regimental  Surgeon  in  January, 

1866,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  hon- 
orably discharged  in  May,  1866;  was  Medical 
Inspector,  during  part  of  his  service,  of  the 
Department  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  grad- 
uated at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in 

1867.  Dr.  Griswold  practiced  medicine  until 
1873  at  Taylor's  Falls,  Minn.,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Grand  Rapids; 
was  City  Physician  for  the  years  1876-77, 
and  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Fourth 
ward  in  1880.  Member  of  Grand  Rapids 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Michigan  State  Med- 
ical Society,  and  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  honorary  member  o&the  Minnesota 


State  Medical  Society.  Has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  U.  S. 
Examining  Surgeons  for  Pensions  since 
1873,  except  for  the  years  1874-75.  He  is 
now  President  of  the  Board.  Was  on  the 
Pension  Board  in  Minnesota  before  coming 
to  Grand  Rapids.  Consulting  Physician  to 
St.  Mark's  and  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

James  Fulton  Grove,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
prominent  physicians  of  Grand  Rapids  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  was  born  in  Geneva, 
Ontario  county,  New  York,  Dec.  11,  1828. 
Commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Geneva 
in  1852.  He  attended  his  first  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Geneva  Medical  College  in  1852-53, 
his  second  course  at  Niagara  University, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1853-54,  and  the  third  at 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  where  he 
graduated  Feb.  21,  1855.  He  settled  in 
Grand  Rapids  in  July,  1856,  where  he  prac- 
ticed until  the  time  of  his  death,  except  for 
the  interval  while  he  was  in  the  army  ser- 
vice during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He 
entered  service  as  Assistant  Surgeon  Third 
Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  Aug.  15,  1862; 
was  commissioned  Surgeon  of  that  regiment 
Sept.  11,  1862,  and  was  mustered  out  June 
20,  1864.  He  died  in  Grand  Rapids,  of 
congestion  of  the  brain,  July  7,  1885. 

William  Frederick  Hake,  M.  D.,was  born 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  July  29,  1861; 
graduated  at  Notre  Dame  University,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  June,  1879,  and  took  his  degree 
in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  June,  1882.  Has  practiced  since  gradu- 
ation at  Grand  Rapids.  Is  Surgeon  and  Major 
of  the  Second  Regiment  M.  S.  T.;  member 
of  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  and 
charter  member  of  Grand  Rapids  Academy 
of  Medicine.  Is  Visiting  Surgeon  to  the 
U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

Arthur  Hazlewood,  M.  D.,  was  born  near 
Birmingham,  Warwickshire,  England,  Sept. 
22,  1839;  was  apprenticed  to  a  practitioner 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  London  in  1856^ 
came  to  America  in  i860;  entered  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  Union  Army  in  1861 
as  Hospital  Steward  in  the  Fourth  Illinois 
Cavalry,  serving  mostly  as  medical  officer, 
to  which  rank  he  was  promoted  in  1863,  and 
was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1865.  He 
graduated  at  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1866,  afterward  attending  clinics  in 
New    York    City;     practiced    in    Memphis, 
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Term.,  from  1866  to  1868;  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  December,  1868;  was  Secretary 
several  times  and  President  once  (1880)  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Medical  Society;  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association 
since  1874;  appointed  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  1875  for  two  years; 
reappointed  in  1881  for  the  term  of  six  years 
and  reappointed  again  in  1887  for  another 
term  of  six  years.  Is  member  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Medical  Society;  Consulting 
Physician  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  and  Con- 
sulting Obstetrician  to  the  U.  B.  A.  Hos- 
pital. 

Charles  Everett  Hebard,  M.  D.,  first  saw 
the  light  at  Dryden,  Lapeer  county,  Mich., 
February  28,  1858.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  in  1875  with  his  father, 
Dr.  Ezra  A.  Hebard,  now  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  the  fall  of  1876, 
graduating  therefrom  March  2§,  1879. 
While  at  Ann  Arbor,  after  receiving  his 
degree,  he  practiced  one  year  at  Lapeer, 
but  removed  to  Grand  Rapids  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  practicing  his  profession  in  this 
city  until  1884.  In  1881  he  purchased  a 
stock  of  drugs  and  chemicals  on  Canal 
street,  and  handled  the  store  in  connection 
with  his  business.  During  the  summer  of 
1884  he  left  Grand  Rapids  and  went  to 
Kansas,  where  he  practiced  five  years, 
returning  to  this  city  in  July,  1889.  He  is 
at  present  practicing  at  this  place,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

Ezra  Armstrong  Hebard,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Leyden,  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  March 
2,  1830;  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
in  1848,  at  Lapeer,  Mich.,  his  home  at  that 
time.  He  attended  the  first  course  of  med- 
ical lectures  in  Michigan  University  during 
the  winter  of  1850-51,  and  graduated  at 
Berkshire  Medical  College,  Mass.,  Nov.  26, 
1 85 1.  Shortly  after  graduation  he  settled 
at  Dryden,  Lapeer  county,  Mich.,  remain- 
ing until  1858,  when  he  removed  to  Winona, 
Minn.,  where  he  practiced  until  after  the 
war.  In  1866  he  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Grand  Rapids,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Walker 
township,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  residence 
within  the  city.  Served  nine  years  as  Su- 
pervisor of  Walker  township,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Grand   Rapids  Board  of  U. 


S.  Examining  Surgeons  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Cleveland. 

CHARLES  LUTHER  HENDERSON, 
M.  D.,  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  14, 
18 1 7.  From  there  the  family  removed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  he  acquired  a  good 
education  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  after 
which  he  entered  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution,  March  4, 
1846.  He  then  spent  a  year  or  more  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  came  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids in  November,  1847.  Here,  by  his 
amiable  qualities  and  skill  in  his  profession 
he  quickly  won  the  general  esteem  and 
many  warm  friendships.  Dec.  23,  1849,  he 
married  Adelaide  M.  Winsor,  one  of  the 
well-known  pioneer  family  of  that  name. 
In  1850  he  went  to  California,  where  he 
staid  but  about  a  year,  then  returned  and 
made  Grand  Rapids  his  home  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  In  the  practice  of  medicine 
he  became  popular,  and  obtained  a  very 
flattering  patronage.  August,  26,  1861,  he 
entered  the  army,  as  Surgeon  of  the  Second 
Michigan  Cavalry.  Ardent,  impulsive  and 
sanguine  in  temperament,  this  undertaking 
proved  too  much  for  his  physical  powers, 
and  in  October,  1862,  he  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health.  His  ailment  became  chronic, 
so  that  he  was  never  after  equal  to  the 
duties  of  a  steady  practice  in  his  profession, 
and  at  length  it  resulted  in  hemiplegic 
paralysis,  by  which  he  was  prostrated  and 
confined  to  his  house  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life.  His  final  sickness  there- 
fore was  long,  and  of  a  distressing  character; 
but  was  borne  as  patiently  as  well  could  be 
by  one  so  naturally  impatient  under  any 
sort  of  restraint.  As  a  citizen  he  was  public 
spirited,  taking  great  interest  in  social  and 
general  affairs.  Politically  he  was  a  stanch 
Democrat;  in  religious  matters  inclined  to 
skepticism  as  to  dogmas,  but  liberal  in  per- 
sonal views.  He  died  January  16,  1884, 
leaving  his  wife  and  one  son,  Charles  F. 
Henderson,  who  yet  survive;  also  an 
adopted  daughter;  Ella  F.  Henderson,  now 
the  wife  of  Charles  Ward.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

Orris  Emmett  Herrick,  M.  D.,  was  born 
March  30,  1848,  at  Charleston,  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)   Medical  College   in    1871,    and    at 
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Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  N.  Y., 
in  1873;  took  a  post-graduate  course  in 
New  York  City  in  1872;  was  Assistant 
Gynecologist  to  the  Albany  Hospital  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  1872;  Member  of  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health  in  1875;  Professor 
of  Gynecology  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical 
College  in  1878;  Editor  of  the  Obstetric 
Gazette  from  1878  to  1882;  is  author  of  the 
book  entitled,  "Instrumental  Interference 
in  Uterine  Displacements,"  and  brochures 
on  "Modification  of  Emmett's  Operation," 
and  "Some  of  the  Plastic  Operations  in 
Female  Surgery."  Practice  limited  to 
Gynecology.  Made  and  reported  in  the 
Obstetric  Gazette  the  first  operation  for 
"Retention  of  Uterus  in  Procidentia  and 
Flexions  by  Post  Cervical  Adhesions." 
Member  of  American  Medical  Association, 
Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  and  Grand 
Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine.  President 
of  the  latter  organization  (1887-88).  Con- 
sulting Gynecologist  to  St.  Mark's  and  the 
U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

John  Hamilcar  Hollister,  M.  D.,  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 
August  6,  1824.  Graduated  at  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  College,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in 

1848,  and  immediately  removed  to  the  West 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Montcalm 
Co.,  Mich.  He  remained  there  only  one 
year,    moving   to   Grand    Rapids    in/  June, 

1849.  Practiced  in  Grand  Rapids  six  years, 
gaining  a  large  business,  and  being  an  influ- 
ential factor  in  local  political  circles.  He 
went  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Chicago  in 
April,  1855,  and  has  since  resided  there. 
With  others,  he  was  a  prime  factor  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  has  ever  since  been  connected 
with  that  institution,  chiefly  as  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Pathology.  Is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  International  Medical  Congress.  Was 
appointed  during  1889  Supervising  Editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Charles  H.  Holt,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Snow  Shoe,  Centre  county,  Pa.,  March  10, 
1854;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  in  1882;  and  settled 


in  Grand  Rapids  in  the  fall  of  1882.  Is  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  and  the  Grand  Rapids  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

Joseph  Barzella  Hosken,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Cobu/g,  Ontario,  Canada,  Nov.  21,  1850; 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Alonzo  B.  Palmer 
(lately  deceased)  of  the  Michigan  State 
University;  graduated  from  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  March  24, 
1875;  practiced  a  year  with  Dr.  W.  H. 
DeCamp  of  this  city;  then  went  to  New 
York  City,  taking  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  and  spending  six  months  in 
Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospitals;  practiced 
six  months  in  New  York  City,  and  returned 
to  Grand  Rapids  in  1877.  Was  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  when  that  organization  was  in  exis- 
tence. 

Wilbur  Fisk  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  was  born  Jan- 
uary 25,  1863,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  Michigan  Agricultu- 
ral College,  Lansing,  in  1883,  and  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  at  Starling  Medical  College,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  1885,  and  held  the  position  of 
Resident  Physician  at  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Columbus,  one  year.  He  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1886.  Member  Grand  Rapids 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Visiting  Obstet- 
rician to  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

Henry  Hulst,  M.  D.,  entered  upon  his 
earthly  career  in  the  Netherlands,  June  25, 
1859.  Coming  with  his  parents  to  this 
country  when  a  lad,  he  entered  Hope  Col- 
lege Holland,  Mich.,  in  the  fall  of  1879, 
taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the 
summer  of  1883.  During  1883  and  1884, 
he  pursued  studies  in  theology  at  Princeton, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Hope  College  in  1887.  He  took  his 
degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  Michigan  University  in 
1888,  and  shortly  afterward  was  appointed 
Assistant  Physician  at  the  Northern  Michi- 
gan Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Traverse 
City,  but  resigned  that  position  January  1, 
1890,  and  removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  his 
old  home,  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
general  medicine.  Member  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine.  Visiting 
Obstetrician  to  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

Cornelius    Adrian    Johnson,   M.   D.,  was 
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born  June  2,  1857,  in  Grand  Rapids;  gradu- 
ated from  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  June  27,  1889,  and 
settled  for  practice  in  Grand  Rapids  in 
September,  1889.  Is  a  Member  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine,  has 
been  House  Physician  at  the  U.  B.  A.  Hos- 
pital, and  has  lately  removed  to  Mancelona, 
Mich. 

GEORGE  KINNEY  JOHNSON, M.D., 

was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York, 
January  17,  1822.  He  moved  to  Michigan 
with  his  father  in  1836,  when  14  years  of 
age,  and  settled  on  a  new  farm  in  the  town- 
ship of  Brighton,  Livingston  county.  There 
and  in  that  vicinity  he  spent  three  or  four 
years,  helping  his  father  to  make  a  farm 
and  a  home.  The  country  was  new  and 
almost  without  settlement.  But  the  time 
so  spent  he  remembers  with  pleasure,  and 
regards  that  experience  of  pioneer  life  and 
of  the  incidents  of  early  settlement  as  whole- 
some. Of  school  advantages  there  were 
almost  none,  but  he  read  with  avidity  such 
books  as  fell  in  his  way.  At  eighteen  he 
resolved  to  get  an  education,  but  the  ways 
and  means  were  difficult  and  scanty.  There 
were  no  good  schools  in  the  vicinity.  But 
at  Ann  Arbor,  twenty-two  miles  away,  there 
was  a  very  good,  old-fashioned  institution  of 
learning,  known  as  the  McNiel  Academy. 
This  he  attended  two  or  three  years,  every 
month  walking  to  and  from  his  home.  He 
was  at  that  school  when  the  corner-stone  of 
Michigan  University  was  laid,  and  well 
remembers  the  ceremonies  of  that  occasion. 
During  that  time.,  as  well  as  while  pursuing 
professional  studies  afterward,  he  eked  out 
his  scanty  means  by  teaching  school  when 
the  exigency  demanded.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  entered  the  office  of  the  late 
Dr.  Ira  Bingham,  at  Brighton,  and  began 
the  study  of  medicine.  Dr.  Bingham  was  a 
brusque  and  an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  but 
was  a  well  instructed  and  successful  prac- 
titioner. He  took  great  pains  with  and 
interest  in  the  young  men  whom  he  admitted 
to  his  office.-  In  March,  1846,  Dr.  Johnson 
received  his  degree  in  medicine  from  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College  (Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Western  Reserve  University). 
In  June  following  he  established  himself  in 
Pontiac,  this  State,  and  began  his  profes- 
sional work.  Here  fortune  favored  him  and 
he  soon  found  himself  sufficiently  occupied. 


In  a  few  years  his  practice  ranged  over  large 
portions  of  Oakland  county;  but  at  length 
his  health  broke  under  excessive  labor.  In 
1852  or  1853  he  removed  to  Detroit  and 
undertook  light  practice,  but  his  health  did 
not  return  and  began  to  look  as  if  it  wrould 
not.  In  1856,  being  unable  to  do  the  work 
of  his  profession,  he  came  to  this  city  in 
charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  in  which  some  of  his  friends 
were  largely  concerned.  In  1857  he  spent 
several  months  in  England,  partly  in  pur- 
suit of  health  and  partly  in  the  interest  of 
the  road  referred  to  above.  In  the  spring 
of  1859  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  served  one  term.  He  declined 
to  be  again  a  candidate.  In  the  autumn  of 
i860,  having  regained  sufficient  health,  he 
resumed  his  profession.  In  1861  the  great 
war  drew  him  into  its  vortex.  He  became 
Surgeon  of  the  First  Michigan  Cavalry  and 
went  with  that  regiment  to  the  field.  He 
served  with  it  during  the  exciting  campaign 
of  Gen.  Banks  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, in  the  early  months  of  1862.  Later 
in  the  same  season  he  served  as  Medical 
Director  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Gen.  John  Buford,  in  the  very  stirring 
but  unfortunate  campaign  of  Gen.  Pope. 
He  was  at  Second  Bull  Run,  and  had  the 
grief  to  see  his  friend  Col.  Brodhead,  the 
commander  of  the  First  Cavalry,  yield  up 
his  life.  In  February,  1&63,  Congress  cre- 
ated a  Corps  of  Medical  Inspectors  of  the 
army,  with  increased  rank.  It  consisted  of 
eight  Inspectors,  four  of  whom  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  regular  service  and  four  from 
the  volunteer  service.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
commissioned  as  one  of  the  four  from  the 
volunteer  service,  and  was  at  once  assigned 
to  duty  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  in  this  service  during  the  campaigns  of 
1863.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  as  well  as 
at  some  minor  affairs.  From  the  end  of 
1863  to  the  first  of  October,  1865,  he  was 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  Middle  Military 
Department.  As  such  it  was  his  duty,  a 
responsible  and  laborious  one,  to  inspect 
the  field  and  general  hospitals  of  that  large 
department,  extending  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  Berne,  North  Carolina.  In  November, 
1865,  after  a  military  service  of  four  years 
and  four  months,  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  this  city,  and  at  once  resumed  his  prac- 
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tice.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he  has 
been  in  full  and  laborious  practice.  He  has 
been  an  active  m,ember  of  the  various  med- 
ical societies  of  the  city.  Has  long  been 
and  still  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical 
Society,  and  was  President  of  that  society 
in  1879.  He  has  frequently  contributed 
papers  and  addresses  to  the  proceedings  of 
that  society.  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  also  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Surgeons.  Is  Sur- 
geon-in-Chief  of  three  railroads — the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana,  the  Chicago  and  West 
Michigan,  and  the  Detroit,  Lansing  and 
Northern;  and  is  Division  Surgeon  of  the 
Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee.  By 
reason  of  his  army  service  he  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  in  the  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  America.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
appointed  Pension  Examining  Surgeon 
for  Grand  Rapids  shortly  after  the 
war,  and  was  the  only  surgeon  on  that 
service  in  this  city  for  several  years, 
until  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  was  organ- 
ized, after  which  he  served  as  President  of 
the  Board  a  number  of  years.  Is  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's 
Hospital  and  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

Collins  Hickey  Johnston,  M.  D.,  was 
born  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  29,  1859; 
graduated  from  the  Literary  Department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  June,  1881, 
and  from  the  Medical  Department  in  June, 
1883.  Was  Assistant  House  Surgeon,  Har- 
per Hospital,  Detroit,  during  the  summer 
of  1883.  Practiced  at  Sutton's  Bay,  Lee- 
lanaw  Co.,  Mich.,  from  1883  to  1886,  being 
Health  Officer  of  the  township  for  two  years. 
Took  a  post  course  in  N.  Y.  Polyclinic  in 
winter  of  1886-87,  also  in  the  Northwestern 
Dispensary,  New  York.  Settled  at  Grand 
Rapids  in  August,  1887.  Member  of  Grand 
Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Vice 
President  of  same  for  1890.  '  Visiting  Phy- 
sician to  St.  Mark's  and  the  U.  B.  A.  Hos- 
pitals. 

Henry  Dwight  Kendall,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  May  1,  181 5.  After 
taking  a  partial  course  in  arts,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  graduating 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  Western   District  of   New  York,  at 


Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1838.  He  was  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  in  his  alma  mater  for  a 
year  prior  and  a  year  subsequent  to  gradua- 
tion. Practiced  five  years  (1839-44)  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  then  five  years  (1844-49) 
in  Norwich,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  In 
1849  he  was  called  upon  by  his  father's 
death  to  close  up  the  estate,  and  has  not 
since  practiced  medicine.  He  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  life  until  about  1879,  at  which 
time  he  removed  to  Grand  Rapids.  The 
Doctor  retains  a  fervent  interest  in  matters 
pertaining  to  his  profession,  is  an  enthusi- 
astic microscopist,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Microscopical  Society.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Reynold  Jerome  Kirkland,  M.  D.,  was 
born  January  18,  1856,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. ;  graduated  from  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  March, 
1 879;  practiced  first  at  Reed  City,  and  then  at 
Hersey,  Mich.,  two  years  (1879-81).  He 
then  spent  a  year  (fall  of  1881  and  spring 
and  summer  of  1882)  at  the  New  York  Oph- 
thalmic and  Aural  Institute,  under  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  H, 
Knapp,  becoming  Assistant  in  the  Institute. 
Later  he  was  appointed  oculist  and  aurist  to 
the  Eastern  Dispensary,  Grand  street,  New 
York  city,  tie  returned  to  Grand  Rapids 
in  September,  1882,  limiting  his  practice  to 
diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat  and  nose. 
Has  been  Division  Surgeon  for  the  M.  C. 
R.  R.  since  1886.  Member  of  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society,  and  Grand  Rapids 
Academy  of  Medicine;  was  President  of  the 
latter  organization  during  1888.  Secretary 
of  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  U.  S.  Examining 
Surgeons  for  Pensions  (1889).  Ophthalmic 
and  Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  and  the 
U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

Daniel  A.  Laubenstein,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Bota,  Hungary,  Sept.  15,  181 6.  Grad- 
uated in  arts  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in  1834, 
and  in  medicine  in  1845.  Served  in  the 
Austro-Italian  war  until  1848,  when  he 
resigned.  Came  to  the  United  States  in  . 
1849.  Practiced  two  years  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  and  ten  years  (1 851-61)  at  Springfield, 
Mo.;  was  in  the  war  until  1863;  practiced 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  from  1863  to  1867, 
then  moved  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  has 
since  resided.     Was  City  Physician  in  1874, 
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and  elected  Coroner  in  1880.      Removed  to 
Milwaukee  in  the  fall  of  1889. 

Henry  Eugeane  Locher,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany,  March  29, 
1850.  Parents  came  to  America  and  settled 
in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  a  year  and  a  half  later. 
Studied  medicine  two  years  at  Saranac, 
Mich.  Took  one  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Detroit  Medical  College  (1875-76),  and 
graduated  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of 
1877.  Practiced  in  Ada,  Kent  county, 
Michigan,  until  1880,  when  he  removed  to 
Grand  Rapids.  Was  elected  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1888,  which 
position  he  still  holds;  also  elected  one  of 
the  Kent  county  Coroners  in  November, 
1888,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  With  his 
sister  he  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business  on 
Ellsworth  avenue.  Member  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids Academy  of  Medicine,  and  also  of  Grand 
Rapids  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Hugo  Lupinski,  M.  D.,  was  born  January 
15,  1858,  at  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  graduated 
from  the  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  in  1880,  taking  the  degree 
of  Ph.  C,  and  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment in  1882,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
Was  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  from  1882  to  1887.  Came 
to  Grand  Rapids  as  Health  Officer  May  17, 
1887;  held  the  position  until  1889.  Mem- 
ber of  Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Pathologist  and  Micrcscopist  to  St.  Mark's 
Hospital,  and  Visiting  Physician  to  the  U. 
B.  A.  Hospital. 

Charles  Hiram  Maxim,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Palmyra,  Maine,  August  30,  1837. 
Graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  March, 
1868.  After  practicing  in  Dexter,  Maine, 
three  years,  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  in 
September,  1871.  Was  Coroner  of  Kent 
county  in  1878;  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  1880-81,  and  City  Physician  in 
1884.  Helped  to  establish  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Humane  Society.  Member  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Medical  Society,  and  Grand  Rap- 
ids Medical  and  Surgical  Society.  Died  of 
heart  disease  March  11,  1887. 

John  Alexander  McColl,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Fingal,  Ont.,  Canada,  May  6,  1858; 
graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  city, 
March  15,  1886,  and  settled  in  Grand  Rap- 


ids   August   1,    1886.      Member    of    Grand 
Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine. 

James  A.  McPherson,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Canada,  March  26,  1849.  Attended  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  (1869-70)  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Served  a  year  and 
a  half  in  the  drug  store  of  E.  B.  Escott, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  graduated  at  the  Detroit 
Medical  College  in  the  spring  of  1872.  He 
soon  settled  at  Grand  Rapids,  where  a  co- 
partnership was  formed  with  the  late  Dr. 
James  F.  Grove,  which  lasted  one  year, 
since  which  time  he  has  practiced  alone. 
Is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
and  of  Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Visiting  Physician  to  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

David  McWhorter,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Pitcher,  Chenango  county,  N. 
Y.,  December  21,  1794,  and  graduated  at 
the  Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  the  spring  of  1816.  He  practiced  in 
Pitcher  and  Albany  until  1849,  removing  in 
that  year  to  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  where  he 
practiced  seventeen  years,  until  he  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  in  1866.  The  Doctor  retired 
from  active  practice  shortly  after  coming  to 
this  city,  but  retained  his  interest  in  medical 
matters.  He  was  in  active  practice  fifty 
years  (18 16-1866).  Dr.  McWhorter  was 
prominent  as  a  public  man,  both  in  New 
York  State  and  in  Michigan,  having  repre- 
sented his  New  York  State  district  in  Con- 
gress in  1847,  and  his  district  in  the  Michi7 
gan  Legislature  in  1853.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 2,  1877. 

Gaylord  Brown  Miller,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Torrington,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  July 
25,1831;  gratuated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1852,  and 
practiced  in  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  from 
1852  to  1863,  at  which  time  he  removed  to 
Grand  Rapids,  where  he  now  resides.  The 
Doctor  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Sur- 
geon U.  S.  A.  in  January,  1864,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  July  of  the  same  year, 
stationed  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  Resaca, 
Ga.  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Medical  Association  (1852);  member  of 
Connecticut  State  Medical  Society  (1853); 
Litchfield  County  Medical  Society  (1853); 
American  Medical  Association  (i860);  Mich- 
igan State  Medical  Society,  and  President 
of  Grand  Rapids  Medical  and  Surgical  Soci- 
ety in  1876. 
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Roland  Elwell  Miller,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1859;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  New  York,  New  York 
city,  March,  1886;  practiced  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  two  years  (1886-88);  and  settled  in 
Grand  Rapids  in  October,  1888.  Member 
of  Erie  County  Medical  Society  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Walter  Bacon  Morrison,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Grand  Rapids,  May  6,  1838,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June,  1865.  Dr.  Morrison 
served  during  the  war  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice, being  at  first  Hospital  Steward  and 
later  Assistant  Surgeon.  He  settled  at  Mus- 
kegon in  July,  1865,  practicing  there  until 
1879,  when  he  removed  to  Grand  Rapids, 
remaining  in  this  city  until  1884.  In  this 
year  he  went  to  Honduras,  Central  America, 
and  practiced  three  years  in  that  country. 
In  1887  he  returned  to  Muskegon,  where  he 
still  resides.  Was  City  Physician  of  Grand 
Rapids  from  May,  1881,  to  May,  1882, 
and  Coroner  of  Kent  county  for  the  years 
1883-84. 

James  Mulhern,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  in  1846;  came  to  the  United 
States  at  an  early  age;  took  two  courses  of 
medical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan (1867-68);  graduated  at  the  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine  in  1870;  practiced  at 
Greenville,  Mich.,  thirteen  years;  and  has 
been  twice  elected  President  of  the  Union 
Medical  Society  of  Western  Michigan. 
Came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1883. 

Albert  J.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Paris,  Kent  county,  Mich.,  Feb.  18,  1859. 
He  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Detroit 
Medical  College  with  the  class  of  1883. 
For  one  year  he  practiced  at  Kent  City, 
during  the  second  year  at  Sparta,  and  for 
the  four  following  years  at  Cannonsburg, 
Kent  county,  where  he  served  as  Health 
Officer.  In  January,  1889,  he  removed  to 
Grand  Rapids,  where  he  now  resides.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

William  Francis  Penwarden,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Fingal,  Elgin  county,  Canada,  Jan. 
7,  i860.  Graduated  at  the  St.  Thomas 
(Canada)  Collegiate  Institute  in  1877,  and 
at  Williams  &  Rodgers  International  Busi- 
ness College,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1878. 
Took  one  course  in  medicine  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Michigan,  and  two  courses  at  Belle- 
vue  Medical  College,  New  York  city,  grad- 
uating from  the  latter,  March  14,  1883. 
Practiced  one  year  at  Castlewood,  Hamlin 
county,  Dakota,  and  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
September  28,  1884.  Is  the  present  County 
Physician  of  Kent  county. 

Reuben  Peterson,  M.  D.,  is  of  New  En- 
gland stock,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
29,  1862.  His  preparatory  education  was 
rounded  off  at  the  famous  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  from  this  institution  he  entered 
the  Literary  Department  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  the  fall  of  1881.  Graduating  in  arts 
at  Harvard  in  the  summer  of  1885,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine,  matriculating  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  during 
the  fall  of  the  same  year.  He  pursued  his 
professional  studies  in  this  department  three 
years,  completing  the  course  in  1888,  and 
received  his  degree  a  year  later.  His  hos- 
pital experience  is  as  follows:  Eight  months 
in  1887  and  1888,  House  Surgeon  at  the 
Free  Hospital  for  Women,  Boston;  one 
year  (July,  1888,  to  July,  1889),  Medical 
House  Officer  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital; 
during  the  summer  of  1889,  Assistant  House 
Officer  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  city, 
and  from  Nov.  1,  1889,  to  March  1,  1890, 
House  Physician  at  the  Boston  Lying  in 
Hospital.  He  came  to  Grand  Rapids  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  March, 
1890.  Is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Medical  Society,  and  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Academy  of  Medicine.  Acting  Super- 
intendent and  Resident  Physician  at,  and 
Visiting  Gynecologist  to  St.  Mark's  Hos- 
pital. 

ALONZO  PLATT,  M.  D.',  an  old-time 
resident  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  for  years  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city,  was 
born  January  10,  1806,  in  Stephentown, 
Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y. ,  being  a  son  of 
Judge  Henry  Piatt  of  that  place.  He  was 
a  descendant,  through  his  mother  (Susan 
De  La  Vergne),  of  the  French  Huguenots. 
After  preparatory  studies  at  Lenox,  Berk- 
shire counnty,  Mass.,  he  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  trouble  with  his  eyes,  to  give  up 
his  cherished  hope  of  taking  a  four  years 
collegiate  course  in  Arts;  but  in  1825,  his 
eyesight  becoming  strong  again,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Wright,    of    New    Lebanon,    N.    Y.,    also 
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receiving  instructions,  later  on,  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  John  De  La  Mar,  of  Sheffield,  Mass. 
He  was  graduated  in  medicine,  after  full 
courses  of  lectures,  by  the  Berkshire  Med- 
ical College  (Mass.)  in  December,  1829, 
and  practiced  for  two  years  at  Port  Gibson, 
Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  removing  in  the 
spring  of  1832  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  In  the 
fall  of  this  year  he  married  Miss  Laurella, 
daughter  of  Stoddard  Smith,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Greene  county,  N.  Y.  After  prac- 
ticing his  professfon  in  Ann  Arbor  for  ten 
years  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  (1842). 
During  the  war  Dr.  Piatt  was  Surgeon  of 
the  Enrolling  Board  for  this  Congressional 
District,  and  was  prominently  connected  for 
}-ears  with  the  Grand  Rapids  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  also  with  the  State  Society. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  St. 
Mark's  Home  and  Hospital,  and  was  for 
several  years  physician  in  charge  of  this 
institution.  He  was  very  charitable,  and 
at  one  time  kept  a  free  dispensary  at  his  res- 
idence. For  several  years  prior  to  his 
demise  he  had  been  in  failing  health,  being 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  practice  to  a 
great  extent,  and  finally  succumbed  to  the 
encroachments  of  disease,  November  18, 
1882,  after  having  practiced  medicine  in  this 
city  for  forty  years.  Dr.  Piatt's  monument 
is  his  life  and  labor,  particularly  in  this 
locality,  where  he  was  venerated  by  scores 
of  people,  young  and  old  alike,  and  where 
his  death  was  looked  upon  as  a  public 
calamity.  A  daughter,  Mrs.  Don.  M.  Dick- 
inson, survives  and  resides  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Austin  J.  Pressey,  M.  D.,  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  September 
9,  1845.  After  receiving  a  common  school 
education  he  took  an  academic  course  at 
Movaria,  Cayuga  county.  He  graduated  at 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery in  June,  1876.  Practiced  at  Bowne 
Center,  Kent  county,  Mich.,  from  1877  until 
1 88 1,  and  at  Freeport,  Barry  county,  Mich., 
from  1 88 1  until  1886,  when  he  came  to 
Grand  Rapids.  Member  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Academy  of  Medicine. 

Benjamin  Pyle,  M.  D.,  was  born  Sept. 
27>  1&59>  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  graduated 
at  Ann  Arbor  (Medical  Department  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan)  in  June,  1883;  received 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Hope  College, 
Holland,    Mich.,  in  May,  1885,  and  settled 


in  Grand  Rapids  July  16,  1883.  Member 
of  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  and  of 
Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Frances  Armstrong  Rutherford,  M.  D., 
was  born  October  8,  1842,  at  Thurston, 
Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  of  English  parents. 
Entered  Elmira  Female  College  of  New 
York  in  1856,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
following  year  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Spent  a  portion  of  the  following  years  until 
1862  in  teaching,  when  she  began  the  study 
of  medicine  with  Rachael  Gleason,  M.  D., 
Resident  Physician  of  Elmira  Water  Cure 
and  graduate  of  Syracuse  University.  Began 
attending  lectures  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania  in  1865,  and  grad- 
uated from  that  college  in  1868  (spending 
meanwhile  one  year  in  the  New  York  In- 
firmary for  Women  and  Children  as  Junior 
Assistant,  and  having  special  courses  of 
study  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
also  in  operative  surgery,  in  dermatology 
and  microscopy;  this  being  the  first  class  of 
female  physicians  that  ever  received  such 
instructions  in  operative  surgery).  In  May, 
1868,  she  began  the  practice  of  medcine  in 
Grand  Rapids.  She  was  elected  by  the 
Common  Council  City  Physician  in  1870, 
being  the  first  woman  to  hold  that  office, 
either  in  this  or  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States.  Was  elected  member  of  the 
Michigan  State  Medical  Society  in  1872 — 
being,  with  Sibelia  F.  Baker  of  Coldwater, 
and  Ruth  A.  Gerry,  M.  D.,  of  Ypsilanti,  the 
first  women  so  honored.  Afterward  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society  and  the  North- 
western Medical  Society,  and  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
in  1873.  She  spent  the  winter  of  1873  in 
New  York  City,  giving  special  attention  to 
gynecology,  at  the  Woman's  Hospital.  In 
1878  she  was  sent  as  delegate  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Chi- 
cago, and  was  the  first  woman  so  sent  and 
elected  as  a  regular  delegate  by  that  society. 
The  winter  of  1882-83  she  spent  in  visiting 
hospitals  and  clinics  in  Berlin  and  London, 
where  every  courtesy  was  shown  by  the 
physicians  in  charge.  She  has  long  held 
the  position  of  member  of  Board  of  Censors 
of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  She  has,  from 
the  start,   enjoyed  a   large    and    remunera- 
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tive  practice,  and  was  the  first  woman 
graduate  of  a  regular  medical  college  to 
settle  in  this  city.  Is  visiting  Gynecologist 
to  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

Henry  G.  Saunders,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Petersburg,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  June 
15,  1819.  Attended  medical  lectures  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  graduating  therefrom  in  the  spring  of 
184-7.  Took  post  courses  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  commenced  practice  in 
Adams,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y. ;  after  a 
year  and  a  half  removed  to  Ellisburg,  and 
remained  in  practice  there  eleven  years; 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  at  close  of  1858;  is 
still  living  in  the  city,  and  is  the  present 
Health  Officer. 

Roelof  A.  Schouten,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Nunspest,  Netherlands,  Dec.  5,  1835;  grad- 
uated at  the  Medical  School  of  Haarlem, 
Netherlands,  June  29,  1865;  served  as  Sur- 
geon of  a  Dutch  merchant  vessel  on  two 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  between  1865 
and  1869;  settled  in  Holland,  Mich.,  in 
1869,  remaining  until  1882;  was  City  Phy- 
sician of  Holland  four  years  and  Health 
Officer  three  years,  and  settled  in  Grand 
Rapids  in  1882. 

Perry  Schurtz,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Con- 
stantine,  Mich.,  April  19,  1855;  graduated 
at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  March,  1876;  settled  in 
Grand  Rapids  immediately,  and  still  prac- 
tices in  the  city.  Member  of  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society,  Grand  Rapids  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  and  American  Medical 
Association.  Visiting  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's 
and  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

Charles  Shepard,  M.  D.,  the  oldest  sur- 
viving representative  of  the  pioneer  prac- 
titioners of  Grand  Rapids,  was  born  July 
18,    181 2,    in    Fairfield,    Herkimer    county, 

Y.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
age  of  18,  reading  in  the  office  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Doolittle,  Herkimer  county,  and  graduated 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  Western  District  of  New  York,  Fair- 
field, in  1835.  After  practicing  six  months 
in  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  he  removed  to 
Grand  Rapids,  then  a  small  village,  arriving 
Oct.  20,  1835,  being  the  second  physician 
to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
city,  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Wilson,  the  first  physi- 
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cian,  having  been  upon  the  ground  in 
August  of  that  year.  Between  these  two 
physicians  a  copartnership  was  formed,  last- 
ing some  eighteen  months,  until  the 
spring  of  1839.  Dr.  Shepard  has  prac- 
ticed fifty-four  years  in  Grand  Rapids,  and 
is  still  dovoting  himself  to  important  sur- 
gical work  and  consultations.  As  a  surgeon 
he  takes  high  rank.  He  has  been  President 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  four  times  (in  the  period  from  1858 
to  1881);  is  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  Pres- 
ident in  1886;  member  of  the  International 
Medical  Congress  since  the  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1876;  member  of  the  American 
Microscopical  Society,  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  Science,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association.  He 
served  as  Alderman  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  1853  and  1854,  and  was  elected  Mayor 
of  the  city  in  1855.  Is  Chief  of  Staff  at  the 
U.  B.  A.  Hospital,  and  Consulting  Gyne- 
cologist to  St.  Mark's  Hospital. 

Ralph  Henry  Spencer,  M.  D.,  was  born 
at  Tysingham,  Berkshire  county,  Mass., 
Feb.  18,  1854.  Graduated  at  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
Feb.  1879.  Practiced  at  Portland,  Mich., 
from  1879  to  1884,  and  at  Pewamo  from 
1884  to  1889.  Was  elected  President  of 
Pewamo  Village  in  1886.  Settled  in  Grand 
Rapids  in  1889.  Visiting  Ohstetrician  to 
the  U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

Ransom  Humphrey  Stevens,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Jan.  18,  1853,  in 
the  same  house  wrhere  his  father,  John  P. 
Stevens,  was  born.  The  family  moved  to 
Wisconsin  in  i860,  and  came  to  Michigan 
in  1870,  settling  near  the  city  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, where  the  parents  died  in  1887.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment   of    the     University    of     Michigan  in 

1877,  and  from  the  Medical  Department  in 

1878.  Began  practice  in  Grand  Rapids 
Nov.  1,  1879,  and  has  practiced  here  (with 
the  exception  of  one  year  in  Detroit)  ever 
since.  Was  House  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's 
Home  and  Hospital  six  years  (1880-86); 
since  then  has  been  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
the  Michigan  Soldiers'  Home,  near  Grand 
Rapids.  Is  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society.  May  19,7880,  he  married 
Lucretia  Seymour,  of  Grand  Rapids. 
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Edwin  Butler  Strong,  M.  D.,was  born  at 
Reading,  Mich.,  July  6,  1863.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Detroit  College  of  Med- 
icine in  March,  1887,  and  immediately 
entered  practice  at  Byron  Center,  Kent 
county,  Mich.  He  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
January  8,  1890.  Is  a  member  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Medical  Society,  Grand  Rapids 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Grand  River 
Valley  Medical  Association.  Home  Sur- 
geon at  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

Archibald  Blythe  Thompson,  M.  D.,  was 
born  Feb.  21,  1865,  in  Blythe,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Is  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  the  faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  having  been 
graduated  from  both  institutions  in  May, 
1887,  taking  a  medical  degree  from  each  at 
the  same  time.  Has  had  hospital  experi- 
ence in  London,  England,  and  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  Member  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Settled  in  Grand  Rapids  in  November,  1887. 

Emma  Nichols- Wanty,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Cannon,  Kent  county,  Mich.,  July  28, 
1 85 1,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Woman's 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  March  2,  1880. 
The  Doctor  remained  in  Chicago  after  grad- 
uation, and  was  House  Surgeon  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital  for  one  year;  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  chair  of  Physiology 
and  Lecturer  on  Histology  in  the  Woman's 
Medical  College,  which  position  she  held 
four  years.  Was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  and  the  Illinois  State  Med- 
ical Society.  Married  June  22,  1886,  to 
George  P.  Wanty,  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  bar,  and  settled  in  this  city  for 
practice  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
Visiting  Gynecologist  to  St  Mark's  and  the 
U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

Edward  Watson,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Fingal,  Elgin  county,  Canada,  Nov.  27, 
1840,  He  entered  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the 
fall  of  i860,  but  went  into  the  army  in  1861 
and  never  finished  his  course.  Shortly  after 
the  war  he  commenced  the  study  of  med- 
icine in  New  York  city;  afterward  spent 
some  time  in  England  and  France,  and 
resided  five  years  (1866-71)  in  Rome.  "  In 
1 87 1  he  to  returned  to  America,  and  resum- 
ing his  medical    studies    graduated    at  the 


University  of  Michigan  in  the  spring  of 
1873.  He  has  practiced  his  profession  in 
Plymouth,  Mich.,  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota;  and 
in  Grand  Rapids,  until  lately,  since  1884. 
Owing  to  ill-health  he  has  been  compelled 
to  relinquish  practice  for  the  past  year 
(1889).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Academy  of  Medicine,  and  was,  during 
his  residence  in  Plymouth,  Secretary  of  a 
medical  society  embracing  Wayne,  Washte- 
naw and  Oakland  counties.  Dr.  Watson  is 
a  brother  of  the  late  James  C.  Watson,  the 
distinguished  astronomer.  Was  Health 
Officer  of  Grand  Rapids  1888-89. 

David  Emmett  Welsh,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Jan- 
nary  22,  1858.  Graduated  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March 
12,  1878,  and  settled  in  Latroue,  Pa.,  where 
he  practiced  from  April,    1878,  to  August, 

1884.  He  settled  in  Grand  Rapids  July  6, 

1885,  limiting  his  practice  to  diseases  of  the 
eye,  ear,  throat  and  nose.  Dr.  Welsh  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of 
Health,  appointed  in  1889.  He  is  also  Eye 
and  Ear  Expert  Pension  Examiner.  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  and  Grand 
Rapids  Academy  of  Medicine.  Is  Oph- 
thalmic and  Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's 
and  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospitals. 

William  Halleck  White,  M.  D.,  was  born 
at  Mendon  Centre,  N.  Y.,  August  21,  i860. 
Graduated  from  the  Department  of  Phar- 
macy, University  of  Michigan,  taking  the 
degree  of  Ph.  C,  in  1882,  and  from  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1884.  Came  to 
Grand  Rapids  in  August,  1884.  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Rapids  Academy  of  Med- 
icine. 

George  Henry  Wildberger,  M.  D.,  was 
born  April  6,  1840,  in  the  city  of  Bamburg, 
Bavaria,  and  was  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Wurzburg  May  24,  1865. 
He  settled  for  practice,  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  at  Kissingen,  Bavaria;  after- 
ward entered  into  practice  at  Bamburg,  his 
native  place,  and  in  addition  to  his  practice 
in  the  city  was  Director  of  an  orthopedic 
institution  which  had  been  established  by  his 
father,  who  preceded  him  in  the  Director- 
ship. He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  German  Army 
during  the  Franco-German  war  (1870-71). 
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The  Doctor"  had  an  extended  experience  in 
the  hospitals  of  Berlin,  Munich  and  Prague. 
He  came  to  Grand  Rapids  October  7,  1875, 
and  soon  gained  a  large  practice,  principally 
among  those  of  German  descent.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  contract  diphtheria  from  a 
patient,  and  died  of  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
as  a  result  of  the  systemic  infection,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1883. 

William  A.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Phelps,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  February 
21,  1846.  Graduated  at  the  Albany  Med- 
ical College,  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  with  the  class 
of  1868.  Practiced  fifteen  years  in  Yates 
and  Steuben  counties,  N.  Y.  Settled  in 
Grand  Rapids  in  1884.  Member  of  Grand 
Rapids  Board  of  Health  in  1886,  and  is  the 
present  secretary  of  the  same.  Was  a  mem- 
ber of  Yates  County  (N.  Y.)  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

Stephen  A.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  the  first  phy- 
sician to  settle  within  the  limits  of  Grand 
Rapids,  was  born  in  Herkimer  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
Western  District  of  New  Yprk,  Fairfield, 
N.  Y.,  and  after  practicing  in  his  native 
town  for  a  short  time,  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  August,  1835.  He  and  Dr. 
Charles  Shepard  were  partners  from  the 
spring  of  1837  until  the  fall  of  1839,  when 
the  partnership  was  dissolved  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son's death.  He  died  after  a  relapse  of 
typhoid  fever. 

William  Wood,  M.  D.,  was  born  on  a 
farm  on  Talbot  street,  near  St.  Thomas, 
Elgin  county,  Ontario,  Canada,  August  17, 
1838.  He  remained  with  his  parents  on 
the  farm  during  his  youth,  receiving  a  fair 
common  school  education.  In  1856,  when 
eighteen  years  old,  he  entered  the  Grammar 
School  at  St.  Thomas,  a  school  in  that 
country  intermediate  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 
From  1856  to  i860  Mr.  Wood's  time  was 
occupied  between  teaching  school  in  his 
native  county  and  attendance  on  the  Gram- 
mar School,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
mainly  completed  his  preliminary  education. 
October  1,  i860,  he  entered  the  Medical 
and  Chemical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
graduating  in  medicine  and  surgery  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  and  received  his  diploma  in 


the  department  of  applied  chemistry  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  He  then  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician  in  the  village  of 
Sparta  in  his  native  county,  and  remained 
there  until  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  arriving  June  4,  1864.  Since  that 
time  be  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city.  He 
was  President  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society  in  1875,  and  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society  in  1866. 

Christopher  James  Woolway,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  London,  Canada,  Oct.  28,  1854, 
and  graduated  at  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, with  the  class  of  1875.  He  settled 
at  Grand  Rapids  in  May,  1875,  and  remained 
in  the  city  until  June,  1879,  when  he  was 
appointed  Surgeon  of  the  Copper  Falls  Cop- 
per Mine,  Keweenaw  county,  Mich.  He 
remained  in  the  mines  until  Sept.  1,  1885, 
then  removing  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he 
still  resides.  Has  been  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Rapids  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Ramsay  County  (Minn.)  Medical  Society, 
and  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society. 

Samuel  Russell  Wooster,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Oxford,  New  Haven  county,  Conn., 
April  22,  1830,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Yale  Medical  College,  New  Haven,  in  Jan- 
aary,  1857.  He  settled  in  Grand  Rapids 
early  in  the  same  year,  and  practiced  here 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861, 
when  he  entered  the  United  States  service 
as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Mich- 
igan Volunteer  Infantry.  He  remained  with 
that  regiment  until  February,  1863,  when  he 
was  commissioned  Surgeon  of  the  First 
Michigan  Cavalry,  remaining  with  this  reg- 
iment until  October,  1864,  but  was  acting 
Brigade  Surgeon  most  of  the  time  and  on 
duty  at  Gen.  Custer's  headquarters.  Was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  and  appointed  Acting  Staff  Surgeon, 
his  commission  being  signed  by  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.  During  this 
period  he  was  engaged  in  field  and  hospital 
practice.  After  discharge  from  service  in 
June,  1865,  he  settled  at  Muskegon,  Mich., 
in  July,  1865,  where  he  practiced  until  1871; 
then  returned  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  he 
has  resided  ever  since.  He  was  Examining 
Surgeon  for  Pensions  in  Muskegon  from 
1865  to  1 871;  member  of  Board  of  Exam- 
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ining  Surgeons  for  Pensions  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids from  1871  to  1887,  and  President  of  the 
Board  from  1877  to  1887;  County  Physician 
of  Kent  County  from  1872  to  1889;  City 
Physician  and  Health  Officer  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids in  1880.  Member  of  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society  and  the  Grand  Rapids 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Visiting  Surgeon 
to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  and  Consulting  Sur- 
geon to  the  U.  B.  A.  Hospital. 

Frederick  Welling  Wright,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  March  20,  1859; 
graduated  at  Detroit  Medical  College,  Feb. 
29,  1884,  and  settled  in  Grand  Rapids  July 
14,  1884.  City  Physician  at  the  present 
time. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    ECLECTIC    SCHOOL. 

Avery  E.  Alden,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Hastings,  Mich.,  in  1849;  graduated  at  Cin- 
cinnati Eclectic  Institute  in  1879;  practiced 
ten  years  in  Coral  and  Howard  City,  Mont- 
calm county,  and  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
October  1,  18^9. 

George  Morton  Bradish,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Grand  Rapids  township,  July  2,  1854; 
graduated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  3, 
1879,  and  settled  for  practice  at  Grand 
Rapids  in  the  fall  of  1879.  Was  Coroner  of 
Kent  county  from  1883  to  1889.  Member 
of  the  Michigan  State  Eclectic  Society. 

Horatio  S.  Holden,  M.  D.,  was  born  July 
6,  1847,  at  Reading,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at 
Bennett  Medical  College  in  1871,  and  prac- 
ticed at  Pierson  from  1871  to  1875.  He 
settled  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1875,  remaining 
until  1888.  During  this  time  he  was  City 
Physician  several  terms,  and  served  a  term 
as  Coroner  of  Kent  county  (1879-80).  In 
1888  he  moved  his  residence  to  Rockford, 
Mich. 

Warren  Leroy  Marks,  M.  D.,  was  born 
December  13,  1849,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Wood 
county,  Ohio;  graduated  from  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Cincinnati  May  15,  1877; 
practiced  five  years  in  Calumet  county,  Wis- 
consin, one  year  at  Milton  Center,  Ohio, 
and  at  Fisher  Station,  Mich.,  five  years. 
Came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1888.  Is  Health 
Officer  of  Paris  township. 


James  D.  Peters,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Johnstown,  Licking  county,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1835;  graduated  in  February,  1868, 
at  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Institute;  prac- 
ticed in  Plainwell  until  1872,  in  Grand 
Rapids  from  1872  to  1880,  Plainwell  from 
1880  to  1885,  and  in  Grand  Rapids  since. 
Member  of  State  Eclectic  Society;  was 
President  of  the  same  for  1882-83. 

Philander  Bracken  Wright,  M.  D.,  was 
born  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  7,  1841; 
graduated  at  the  Eclectic  College  of  Med- 
icine, Cincinnati,  Feb.  11,  1868;  practiced 
in  Corinth,  Kent  county,  Mich.,  until  1887, 
when  he  moved  into  Grand  Rapids.  Vice 
President  Michigan  State  Eclectic  Society. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  PHYSIO-MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Elisha  Moses  Dunham,  M.  D.,  was  born 
Jauuary  13,  1848,  near  Lebanon,  Warren 
county,  Ohio.  Graduated  Feb.  18,  1870, 
at  the  Physio-Medical  College,  Cincinnati. 
Came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1883,  prior  to 
which  time  he  had  practiced  in  the  towns  of 
Waynesville,  Attica  and  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Member  of  the  Michigan  State  Physio- 
Medical  Society. 

Albertus  Nyland,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Holland,  Mich.,  March  15,  1855,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Physio- Medical  College  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  March,  1886.  He  set- 
tled in  Grand  Rapids  May  1,  1886. 

Melle  Veenboer,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Don- 
kerbroek,  Netherlands,  Dec.  23,  1850;  was 
graduated  at  the  Physio- Medical  College, 
Indianapolis,  in  February,  1877;  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (honorary) 
from  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich,  in 
1878,  and  settled  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1877, 
remaining  to  the  present  time.  Lecturer 
on  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science  in  the 
Physio- Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  since 
1 881.  Member  of  the  Michigan  State  and 
National  Physio- Medical  Societies. 


The  Directory  for  1890  gives  a  list  of  153 
physicians  in  Grand  Rapids,  to  attend  to 
the  ailments  of  about  70,000  people  in  the 
city  and  its  vicinity. 
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PART  II.— HOMEOPATHY.— BY  SAMUEL  G.   MILNER,   M.  D. 


Before  writing  the  history  of  Home- 
opathy in  Grand  Rapids,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  briefly  the  origin  and  nature  of  that 
system  of  therapeutics.  Dr.  Samuel  Hahn- 
emann, a  native  of  Germany,  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Leipsig  and  Erlangen, 
acknowledged  as  an  able  investigator  of 
medical  science,  becoming  deeply  impressed 
with  the  fallacies  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
methods  of  practice  in  his  time,  and  being 
convinced  that  great  improvement  could  be 
made,  commenced  testing  the  action  of  the 
medicinal  agents  then  used,  making  exact 
record  of  all  the  effects,  when  the  drugs 
were  administered  to  cure  disease  as  well 
as  of  the  symptoms  produced  when  the 
agents  were  given  in  large  quantities  to 
healthy  persons.  While  pursuing  these 
investigations,  and  he  himself  was  under 
the  influence  of  a  certain  drug  taken  in 
large  doses,  he  was  startled  to  observe  that 
there  were  present  manifest  symptoms  of  a 
disease  which  the  drug  was  uniformly  used 
to  cure.  From  this  illustration  that  a  rem- 
edy which  would  cure  a  certain  disease 
would  also  produce  like  symptoms  when 
administered  to  a  healthy  person,  he  rea- 
soned that  the  converse  would  be  equally 
true,  viz.:  that  a  drug  which  produced 
certain  symptoms  of  disease  in  a  healthy 
organism  would  cure  a  diseased  person  in 
whom  were  manifest  like  symptoms.  Com- 
municating his  discoveries  to  some  of  his 
medical  friends,  he  enlisted  their  aid  in 
making  further  tests  or  provings.  The 
result  of  their  united  labors  was  the  verifi- 
cation of  his  former  conclusions,  and  the 
enunciation  to  the  scientific  world  of  the 
new  law  in  therapeutics:  "Sitnilia  Similibus 
Curantur"  In  making  these  investigations, 
both  he  and  his  friends  ascertained  another 
important  fact,  viz. :  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  remedies  to  the  sick,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  produce  drug  effects,  they  gen- 
erally obtained  an  aggravation  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  thus  it  was  found  that  curative 
results  were  obtained  from  smaller  (not 
necessarily  infinitesimal)  doses. 

Neither  Hahnemann  nor  his  wisest  fol- 
lowers have  claimed  that  this  system  was 
fully  adapted  to,  or  capable  of  application 
in,  the  relief  of  all  conditions  of  suffering  or 


disease.  Homeopathists,  without  disre- 
garding other  valuable  methods  of  treatment 
in  their  proper  place,  simply  claim  that  in 
those  morbid  conditions  which  are  capable 
of  being  cured  by  medicinal  agents,  the 
Homeopathic  method  of  prescribing,  be- 
cause founded  upon  a  scientific  law,  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  old  or  empirical 
practice.  Like  other  methods  of  therapeu- 
tics, Homeopathy  is  limited  in  its  sphere 
of  application,  its  use  being  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the 
prescriber.  He  must  decide  whether  it 
shall  be  used  independently  or  instead  of 
other  methods  of  treatment,  such  as  hygienic, 
mechanical,  palliative,  surgical,  and  hydro- 
pathic, or  whether  it  shall  be  used  as  col- 
lateral with  them. 

Homeopathy,  in  brief,  means  that  no 
remedy  should  be  given  to  the  sick  that  has 
not  been  carefully  proven  upon  persons  in 
health;  that  the  true  guide  in  the  selection 
of  a  remedy  is  the  similarity  of  drug  symp- 
toms obtained  in  a  condition  of  health  to  the 
symptoms  found  in  condition  of  disease;  that 
it  is  more  scientific  to  prescribe  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  single  remedy  whose  patho- 
genesy  will  come  the  nearest  to  covering 
the  symptoms  of  the  case,  and  that  the 
curative  action  of  a  remedy  requires  it  to 
be  given  in  quantities  smaller  than  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  manifest  drug 
symptoms. 

Although  not  without  interest,  there  is 
little  worthy  of  record  in  the  early  history 
of  Homeopathy  in  this  city.  The  appended  ^ 
biographies  show  that  Dr.  John  Ellis,  from  ^ 
1843  to.  1 845,  was  the  first  physician  in  L 
Grand  Rapids  to  practice  Homeopathy, 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Botsford  in 
1851,  Dr.  E.  R.  Ellis  in  1858  and  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Hempel  in  1861.  These  early 
pioneers  here  of  the  new  system  of  thera- 
peutics, aside  from  their  professional 
theories  and  practice,  were  withal  in  char- 
acter and  reputation  so  well  fitted  to  disarm 
prejudice  and  attract  popular  favor  that,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn  now,  they  met  with 
little  of  the  bitter  opposition  usually  ex- 
hibited in  other  places  from  the  so-called 
regular  school  of  physicians.  Occasionally, 
of  course,  professional  courtesies  were 
denied,  but  the  instances  were*  rare.      Dr. 
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Hempel  particularly  was  on  such  friendly 
terms  with  some  of  the  old  school  physicians 
that  the  latter  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
their  colleagues,  and  were  charged  with 
heresy. 

There  was  no  organization  of  the  Home- 
opathic physicians  of  the  city  till  after  1870, 
when  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Hempel 
the  Grand  Rapids  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society  was  formed.  It  consisted  of  eleven 
members,  a  few  of  whom  lived  in  neighbor- 
ing towns.  The  society  was  so  small,  and 
Dr.  Hempel,  its  permanent  president,  was 
so  feeble  in  health,  that  the  meetings  were 
rare  and  irregularly  attended,  and  they  were 
finally  suspended.  In  1878  the  number  of 
Homeopathic  physicians  in  the  city  and 
surrounding  towns  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  society  was  revived  under 
the  name  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  Home- 
opathic Medical  Society,  but  it  existed  only 
a  few  years,  when  its  death  by  marasmus 
took  place. 

No  further  association  of  the  Home- 
opathic physicians  was  attempted  till  May, 
1890,  when  an  association  was  formed  called 
The  College  of  Homeopathic  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  members. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  the 
Homeopathic  physicians  to  the  hospitals  of 
the  city.  From  the  time  of  the  establish 
ment  of  the  St.  Mark's  Hospital  and  Home 
and  the  U.  B.  A.  Home  till  April,  1890,  all 
reputable  physicians  without  regard  to 
school  of  medicine  were  permitted,  by  the 
Boards  of  Trustees,  equal  privileges  of 
practice  in  those  institutions.  At  the  time 
above  referred  to,  however,  the  Trustees  of 
St.  Mark's  Hospital  appointed  a  full  staff  of 
Allopathic  physicians,  to  whose  exclusive 
care  were  assigned  all  patients  who  should 
come  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  The 
Homeopathic  physicians  and  patrons  late 
in  the  year  1889,  and  before  the  new  hos- 
pital building  was  completed,  anticipating 
the  possibility  of  such  action,  asked  for  a 
definite  understanding  as  to  what  the  policy 
of  the  institution  was  to  be,  in  order  to 
know  what  encouragement  and  material 
assistance  they  should  give  to  the  hospital. 
Accordingly  a  conference  with  the  Trustees 
was  held,  at  which  the  Homeopathic  phy- 
sicians were  assured  that,  as  in  the  past  so 
in  the  future,  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the 
Managing  Board  to  have  the  hospital,  as  far 


as  possible,  free;  it  would  be  open  to  all 
physicians  regardless  of  sect,  party  or 
pathy;  that  the  appointment  of  an  exclusive 
staff  was  not  contemplated;  and  that  while 
they  would  appoint  a  resident  physician 
who  would  be  a  "Regular,"  yet  he  would 
never  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the 
hospital  for  the  patients  of  Homeopathic  or 
any  other  class  of  physicians.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Trustees,  therefore,  in  the 
appointment  of  an  exclusive  staff,  was  a 
great  surprise.  The  facts  being  made 
known,  so  strong  was  the  public  feeling  of 
indignation  that,  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  a  resolution  was  passed 
allowing  the  Homeopathic  physicians  to 
bring  their  patients  to  the  hospital  and 
to  treat  them  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
institution.  The  Homeopathic  physicians, 
desiring  to  acquaint  themselves  w7ith  the 
conditions  that  should  govern  them,  re- 
quested a  copy  of  the  rules,  but  could  not 
secure  one.  The  Homeopathic  society  then 
attempted  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  rules 
by  conference  with  the  Trustees,  but  the 
latter  showed  no  disposition  to  give  the 
information  desired,  and  instead,  sought  to 
induce  the  Homeopaths  to  give  up  the 
privileges  promised  to  them,  asserting  that 
they  (the  Homeopaths)  w7ould  be  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
staff  previously  appointed.  The  Home- 
opathic society,  however,  relying  upon  a 
solemn  compact  of  the  Trustees  to  fulfill 
in  spirit  and  letter  their  original  promises, 
decided  to  hold  them  to  their  pledge  and 
accepted  the  grant  of  being  allowed  to  take 
their  patients  to  the  hospital,  and  to  treat 
them.  But  the  Board  of  Trustees  immedi- 
ately called  a  meeting  and  rescinded  the 
grant. 

The  movement  to  appoint  an  exclusive 
staff  of  Allopathic  physicians  for  St.  Mark's 
Hospital  was  followed  by  similar  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Trustees  of  the  U.  B.  A. 
Home,  with  this  difference — that  permission 
was  given  to  any  physician  to  bring  his 
patients  to  the  institution  and  treat  them 
there,  all  other  classes  of  patients  being 
compelled  to  accept  the  treatment  of  the 
appointed  staff. 

No  other  reasons  were  assigned  for  thus 
ignoring  the  Homeopathic  or  other  schools 
of  medicine  except  that  as  it  seemed  advis- 
able to  appoint  a  staff  or  staffs  to  whom 
should  be  assigned  the  clinical  work  of  the 
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hospital,  and  as  many  of  the  so-called  reg- 
ular physicians  refused  to  serve,  if  associ- 
ated with  staffs  from  other  schools,  the 
Boards  decided  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  "Regular"  school  alone. 

Many  of  the  oldest  and  best  friends  of 
both  institutions,  as  well  as  the  daily  press 
of  the  city,  expressed  freely  their  dissatis- 
faction at  the  action  of  the  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, but  future  history  must  relate  the  out- 
come of  the  controversy. 

BIOGRAPHIC. 

Phoebe  A.  French  Alley,  M.  D.,  was 
born  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  October  28,  1843. 
In  1878,  with  some  previous  preparatory 
study  of  medicine,  she  entered  the  Home- 
opathic Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  graduated  in  1879. 
She  began  practice  at  Big  Rapids,  where 
she  remained  seven  years,  after  which  she 
removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  her  present 
home. 

Hugo  R.  Arndt,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  the  former  physicians  of 
Grand  Rapids,  was  born  at  Cuestrin,  Bran- 
denburg, Prussia,  January  18,  1848.  Hav- 
ing graduated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town,  he  spent  one  year  in  university 
study,  when  he  emigrated  to  America  in 
1865.  Continuing  his  medical  studies  with 
his  father,  who  was  a  physician  in  Northern 
Ohio,  he  entered  the  Cleveland  Home- 
opathic College  and  graduated  in  1869. 
Having  practiced  for  short  periods  in  Erie 
county,  Ohio,  and  at  Hubbardston  and 
Ionia,  Mich.,  in  1878,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Dr.  Hempel,  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids, 
where  he  remained  seven  years.  That  time 
was  devoted  to  building  up  a  successful 
practice  and  to  laborious  work  advancing 
the  interests  of  his  profession.  In  1885  he 
relinquished  his  practice  to  accept  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, and  the  Clinical  Professorship  of 
Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, which  position,  with  universal  regrets 
on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  and  the  pro- 
fession, he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1889, 
to  seek  the  more  genial  climate  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  for  his  wife's  failing  health. 
His  ability  as  a  medical  writer  is  marked 
and  universally  recognized,  the  most  prom- 
inent  of  his   works   being   the  Revision  of 


HempeV  s  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
(2  vols.,  1880),  Arndfs  System  of  Medicine  (3 
vols.,  1885),  a  large  number  of  essays, espec- 
ially his  "Clinical  Study  of  the  High  Po- 
tency Question, "  and  a  criticism  of  the  Inter- 
national Hahnemannian  Association,  both 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  Homeopathy, 
pure  and  simple  as  opposed  to  Hahnemann- 
ism.  From  1880  to  1887  he  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Counselor, 
and  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  dramatic 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Daily  Democrat. 
He  has  been  highly  honored  by  his  profes- 
sion, having  been  elected  President  of  the 
Michigan  Homeopathic  Medical  Society, 
President  of  the  Western  Academy  of 
Homeopathy,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society,  Member  of  Committee  for  the 
United  States  for  publication  of  the  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Drug  Pathogenesy,  Member  of 
Board  of  Directors  of  Provings  of  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homeopathy,  and  Member 
of  Committee  of  the  same  Society  for 
revision  and  publication  of  Homeopathic 
Pharmacopcea. 

Arthur  T.  Bodle,  M.  D.,  was  born  July 
18,  1858,  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  obtained 
his  early  education  in  Wallkill  Academy; 
journeyed  westward  and  entered  the  office 
of  Dr.  N.  B.  Delamater  of  Chicago,  for 
preparatory  study  of  medicine;  three 
years  later  entered  the  Chicago  Home- 
opathic Medical  College,  and  graduated 
therefrcm  in  1883.  His  standing  in  his 
studies  and  hospital  work  commended  itself 
so  highly  to  his  professors  that  soon  after 
graduation  he  was  appointed  Resident 
Physician  of  the  hospital,  but  declining  the 
position  he  went  to  England,  spent  five 
months  in  the  general  hospital  at  Liverpool, 
and  then  returned  to  begin  practice  at 
Traverse  City,  Mich.  He  remained  there 
over  two  years,  after  which  he  came  to 
Grand  Rapids,  succeeding  to  the  office  and 
practice  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Arndt,  who  in  that 
year  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Dr.  Bodle  is  also  a 
member  of  the  State  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society. 

Alban  B.  Botsford,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Arcade,  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  September 
1,  1823.  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion and  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.   Ira    Shedd.       In    1859  he  entered  the 
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Homeopathic  department  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
graduated  the  following  year.  After  prac- 
ticing in  his  native  town  for  a  short  time, 
he  settled  in  the  South,  first  at  Owen,  Ky., 
where  he  remained  four  years,  and  after- 
ward at  Franklin,  St.  Mary's  Parish,  La., 
where  he  practiced  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  At  that  time, 
being  regarded  with  suspicion  as  friendly 
to  the  North,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the 
vigilance  committees,  and  was  requested 
to  leave  the  country.  Coming  north,  he 
entered  the  army  as  Captain  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  New  York  Volunteers.  For  meri- 
torious service  at  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
he  was  promoted  to  Major,  and  his  regiment 
having  been  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy.  With 
his  regiment  he  was  engaged  in  the  famous 
campaigns  against  Port  Hudson  and  Mobile, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Red  River 
campaign.  A  short  time  after  the  fall  of 
Mobile,  he  resigned  his  commission  to  accept 
the  position  of  Post  Surgeon  in  one  of  the 
principal  army  hospitals  at  New  Orleans. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Albion,  N.  Y., 
where,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  attended  and  graduated 
at  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
in  1872,  he  remained  till  1875,  when  he  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  and  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  older  brother,  Dr.  Alvah  H. 
Botsford.  A  few  years  later,  the  older 
brother  becoming  afflicted  with  a  malady, 
causing  his  death  in  1879,  Dr.  A.  B.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  practice,  in  which  he 
has  continued  to  the  present  time,  winning 
by  his  genial  manner  the  esteem  of  a  large 
circle  of  warm  friends,  and  acquiring  by 
good  judgment  and  diligence  in  his  pro- 
fession a  comfortable  property. 

ALVAH  H.  BOTSFORD,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  March,  1810,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness  died  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
January  30,  1879.  Having  acquired  in  his 
youth  the  best  education  provided  by  the 
schools  of  his  time,  he  went  to  Northern 
Illinois,  and  for  a  number  of  years  devoted 
his  attention  to  business.  About  1847  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  began  the  study 
of  medicine  with   Dr.  Gray  of  Buffalo,  and 


after  one  or  two  years  of  reading  he  entered 
the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  graduated  from  the  Homeopathic 
department  of  that  institution  in  1850.  He 
returned  to  Buffalo,  and  after  a  few  months' 
practice  with  Dr.  Marvin,  a  Homeopathic 
practitioner  of  that  city  (referred  to  else- 
where as  the  father  of  Dr.  L.  D.  Marvin 
of  this  city),  he  came  west  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Grand  Rapids,  being  then  and  for 
some  years  afterward  the  only  Homeopathic 
physician  in  the  city.  In  1852  he  married 
Mrs.  Catherine  Ball,  who  still  survives  him. 
From  this  union  was  born  one  son,  who 
died  in  his  sixth  year.  His  character  and 
influence  were  felt  especially  in  the  domestic 
circle  of  his  patrons,  who  were  ever  warmly 
attached  to  him,  but  every  one  who  made 
his  acquaintance  felt  his  genial  disposition, 
his  sunny  kindness  of  heart.  While  too 
busy  to  engage  actively  in  matters  of  public 
weal,  yet  he  was  always  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  city,  and  jealous  of  its  history 
and  its  honor.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
association  of  old  residents,  who  not  only 
attended  his  funeral,  but  attested  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  exalted  character  by  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  expressing  their  sor- 
row at  his  death,  and  their  regard  for  him  on 
account  of  his  personal  goodness,  his  con- 
scientious discharge  of  professional  duties, 
and  his  intelligent  and  beneficial  participa- 
tion in  everything  that  tended  to  elevate  his 
community.  As  a  physician,  Dr.  Botsford 
was  an  honor  to  his  profession.  His  sym- 
pathetic nature  and  his  conception  of  the 
greatness  of  his  calling  did  not  allow  him  to 
confine  his  interest  to  one  school  of  physi- 
cians, to  his  own  class  of  patrons,  or  to  the 
purview  of  his  own  immediate  practice.  He 
was  warmly  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  medical  science,  he  could  recognize  the 
true  man  and  physician  in  any  school,  he 
could  sympathize  with  and  aid  any  human 
sufferer,  and  could  not  be  jealous  of  the  suc- 
cess of  any  of  his  colleagues.  Although  for 
many  years  he  was  the  only  Homeopathic 
physician  in  the  city,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  was  usual  to  ostracise  in  every  way 
possible  any  one  who  dared  to  believe  and 
practice  the  new  system  of  therapeutics,  yet 
by  his  dignified  bearing,  his  large-minded- 
ness,  he  disarmed  prejudice  and  was  recog- 
nized professionally  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  physicians  of  the  dominant  school. 
He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
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colleagues  in  practice  throughout  the  State; 
for  while  he  was  a  believer  and  practitioner 
in  the  law  "similia  similibus  curantur,"  and 
had  the  courage  to  stand  by  that  belief,  dis- 
regarding all  expedients  in  practice,  yet  he 
recognized  the  liberty  of  every  one  to  be~ 
lieve  and  practice  as  he  deemed  best.  Two 
Homeopathic  societies  of  this  city  and  West- 
ern Michigan  adopted  resolutions  expressive 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  character  as  a 
true  physician,  and  the  great  loss  the  pro- 
fession sustained  by  his  death.  His  practice 
in  this  city  was  a  very  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful one;  counting  among  his  patrons 
many  of  the  best  in  all  classes  of  society. 
In  Dr.  Botsford's  death  not  only  did  the 
community  lose  a  most  worthy  citizen  and 
benefactor,  and  his  profession  a  highly  hon- 
ored pioneer  and  faithful  co-worker,  but  the 
Church  also  lost  a  consistent  and  devoted 
adherent;  and  as  proof  of  this,  is  here  given 
the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  April 
2,  1879,  by  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  members: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  in  Hisallwise  provi- 
dence to  remove  from  earth  our  friend  and  brother, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Botsford,  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  his  devotion  to  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  interests  of  our  Church  from  the 
date  of  its  organization,  and 

Whereas,  He  was  the  only  surviving  member  of 
our  first  session  in  active  service;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose 
genial  qualities  endeared  him  to  each  of  us  and  led 
us  to  see  in  him  a  true  friend  in  every  time  of  trial 
and  need. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  Church  we  recognize  his  devo- 
tion in  the  days  of  our  weakness — a  devotion  and  inter- 
est which  were  never  relaxed,  though  disease  and 
physical  infirmity  prevented  an  active  participation 
in  our  counsels. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  lament  his1  departure  from 
us,  we  rejoice  that  by  his  life  he  has  done  much  for 
truth  and  right,  and  that  we  can  remember  his 
example  as  worthy  of  lasting  remembrance  and 
imitation. 

Resolved,  That  we  as  a  Session  and  Church  extend 
our  sympathies  to  her  who  with  us  mourns  his  death, 
and  commend  her  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  who 
alone  can  comfort  in  bereavement. 

Homer  C.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  was  born 
July  10,  1851,  at  Waitsfield,  Vt. ;  obtained 
his  academic  education  at  Montpelier; 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  father, 
Gershom  N.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  and  attended 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  Philadelphia 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  New 
York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  taking 
his  degree  from  the  latter  in  1872.  For 
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merit,  immediately  after  graduation,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Helmuth,  the 
celebrated  surgeon  of  New  York,  remaining 
there  one  year,  and  then  returned  to  his 
native  State,  where  he  practiced  at  North- 
field  two  years,  and  at  Montpelier  eleven 
years.  While  in  practice  at  Montpelier  he 
took  a  clinical  course  at  the  New  York  Post 
Graduate  Medical  School.  In  1885  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  but  had  practiced 
there  less  than  a  year  when  he  was  called 
to  Grand  Rapids  to  take  the  extensive 
practice  left  by  his  father,  who  died  in  1886. 
While  in  New  York  city  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  Ward's  Island 
Homeopathic  Hospital.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society,  was  President  of  the  Vermont 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Pension  Examining  Board 
for  Central  Vermont,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society. 

Gershom  N.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Fayston,  Vt.,  March  3,  1820.  After 
finishing  his  academic  studies,  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine.  With  some  prepar- 
atory reading,  he  entered  Woodstock  (Vt.) 
Medical  College,  took  three  courses  of  lec- 
tures, and  graduated  in  1845.  After  prac- 
ticing for  short  periods  at  Warren  and 
Waitsfield,  Vt.,  in  1849  he  removed  to 
Montpelier,  where  he  made  his  home  for 
over  twenty  years.  Before  going  to  Mont- 
pelier he  became  interested  in  the  theories 
of  the  Homeopathists,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  his  investigations  further  he 
went  to  New  York  city,  not  only  taking  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  and  spending  much 
time  in  visiting  hospitals,  but  also  studying 
with  the  different  Homeopathic  physicians 
of  that  city  who  were  prominent  in  their 
practice.  Dr.  Brigham  returned  to  his 
practice  in  Vermont  a  most  ardent  advocate 
of  the  new  system  of  therapeutics,  and  he 
adhered  to  his  belief  so  uncompromisingly 
that  he  was  ever  impatient  of  any  resort  to 
empirical  or  palliative  treatment  in  practice 
on  the  part  of  any  of  his  colleagues.  In 
1875  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  he 
lived  until  June  21,  1886,  when  he  died 
suddenly  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  while 
visiting  at  Rogers  Park,  111.  Although 
always  a   busy  practitioner,   yet    he    found 
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time  to  become  deeply  interested  in  public 
affairs  and  to  bear  important  public  trusts. 
His  contributions  to  general  literature  were 
numerous  and  praiseworthy,  consisting  of 
occasional  lectures  on  education,  temper- 
ance, and  sundry  scientific  subjects,  as  well 
as  essays  and  poems,  a  volume  of  which, 
entitled  "The  Harvest  Moon  and  other 
Poems,"  wras  published  in  1870.  He  also 
left  in  MSS.  a  play  entitled  "Benedict 
Arnold."  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  various  medical  journals  of  his  school, 
and  wrote  two  medical  works,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  "Catarrhal  Diseases"  and 
"Pulmonary  Consumption."  He  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of 
the  Vermont  Homeopathic  Medical  Society, 
and  the  Michigan  Hahnemannian  Medical 
Society,  of  both  of  which  he  became  Pres- 
ident. He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy,  and  also  of  the 
International  Hahnemannian  Association. 

Louisa  M.  Butts,  M.  D.,  the  oldest  lady 
physician  in  Grand  Rapids,  was  born  in 
Pownal,  Vt,  January,  1828.  Her  academic 
education  was  received  in  Allen  Seminary, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  After  many  years  study 
of  medicine,  in  1868  she  entered  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  gradu- 
ated therefrom  in  1870.  She  also  took  a 
post-graduate  course  of  study  in  Hahnemann 
College  of  Chicago  in  1879.  She  practiced 
in  Chicago  from  1870  to  1874,  when  she 
removed  to  Grand  Rapids. 

Erastus  R.  Ellis,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
town,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1832.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Michigan.  After  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
in  the  old  St.  Mark's  College  in  this  city,  he 
followed  the  profession  of  civil  engineer. 
At  the  age  of  twenty- one  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  the  tuition  of 
his  uncle,  John  Ellis,  attended  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  one  year,  and 
graduated  at  the  Western  College  of  Home- 
opathy at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1857.  In 
1858  he  began  practice  in  Grand  Rapids, 
remaining  until  1867,  when  he  removed  to 
Detroit,  where  he  now  resides.  While 
practicing  in  this  city,  he  was  appointed 
Examining  Surgeon  for  Pensions,  and  ob- 
tained a  wide  and  favorable  reputation  as  a 
surgeon.  He  was  at  one  time  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Detroit  Homeopathic  Col- 
lege.    In  1868  he  published  a  work  entitled: 


"Homeopathic  Guide  and  Information  for 
the  People,"  and  subsequently  published 
several  valuable  monographs  relating  to  the 
practice  of  Homeopathy,  and  a  periodical 
en  tilled:    Michigan  Journal  of  Homeopathy. 

John  Ellis,  M.  D.,  was  the  first  physician 
to  introduce  into  Grand  Rapids  the  practice 
cf  Homeopathy.  He  was  born  in  Ashfield, 
Mass.,  in  1815.  In  1841  he  graduated  at 
the  Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  After  further  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  he 
began  practice  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.  He 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1843.  Here,  hav- 
ing for  some  months  been  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  Homeopathic  system  of  pre- 
scribing medicine,  he  gradually  substituted 
it  for  the  old  method.  He  remained  in  this 
city  only  two  years,  but  his  practice  was 
a  successful  one.  Here  he  performed  an 
operation  which  at  that  time  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  surgical  cases 
on  record — that  of  ligating  both  carotid 
arteries  to  check  secondary  hemorrhage,  the 
patient  recovering.  (See  Mott's  Velpeau.)  ' 
In  1845  he  entered  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  visiting  Homeopathic 
physicians,  from  whom  he  received  much 
information.  After  a  year  of  study  and 
investigation  in  regard  to  their  system  of 
medicine,  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
where,  associated  writh  Dr.  Wheaton  and 
still  later  with  Dr.  E.  B.  Thayer,  he  con- 
tinued in  successful  practice  for  fifteen 
years.  While  living  in  that  city,  he,  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Thayer  and  others,  for  two 
or  three  years  published  the  Michigan  Jour- 
nal of  Homeopathy.  The  object  of  the  pub- 
lication was  to  disseminate  the  knowledge 
of  the  new  system  among  the  people,  and 
to  secure  the  right  of  representation  of 
Homeopathy  in  Michigan  University  and 
other  institutions.  He  wrote  two  pop- 
ular medical  works,  entitled  "Avoidable 
Causes  of  Disease,  Deformity  and  Insanity," 
and  "Family  Homeopathy."  He  was  for 
a  time  also  President  of  the  Michigan  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy.  During  the  last  five 
years  of  his  residence  in  Detroit,  he  was 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the 
Western  College  of  Homeopathy  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  In  1862  he  removed  to  New 
York  to  accept  the  chair  of  Theory  and 
Practice  in  the  Homeopathic   Medical  Col- 
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lege  for  Women.  In  1873  he  retired  from 
active  practice  of  medicine  and  became 
engaged  in  the  business  of  refining  lubri- 
cating oils,  in  which  he  is  still  interested, 
and  from  which  he  has  amassed  a  fortune. 

Amanda  J.  Evans,  M.  D  ,  was  born  at 
Bristol,  Indiana,  in  1844.  She  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  1863,  but  was  unable 
to  continue  it  regularly  until  1876,  when 
she  matriculated  in  the  Homeopathic  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
graduating  in  1880.  She  practiced  in 
Middleville,  Barry  count}7,  Michigan,  until 
March,  1889,  wThen  she  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids. 

Charles  Julius  Hempel,  M.  D.,  no  doubt 
the  most  widely  celebrated  personage  that 
has  resided  in  this  city,  wTas  born  in  Solin- 
gen,  Prussia,  Sept.  5,  181 1.  After  com- 
pleting a  university  education,  he  went  to 
Paris,  to  avoid  military  service  required  by 
law,  and  pursued  a  course  of  literary  study 
in  College  de  France.  Prof.  Michelet, 
recognizing  the  ability  of  young  Hempel, 
brought  him  into  his  family  and  chose  him 
as  his  assistant  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  his  " History  of  France." 
While  a  member  of  Michelet's  household 
he  became  acquainted  with  many  prominent 
Americans,  and  through  their  influence  he 
came  to  America,  landing  at  New  York, 
Sept.  5,  1835.  His  first  work  was  thoroughly 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  and  in  so  doing  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  tal- 
ented literary  characters  of  that  city.  Hav- 
ing decided  to  adopt  the  medical  profession, 
he  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  New  York  and  became  one  of 
its  earliest  graduates.  Before  attending 
medical  lectures  the  doctrine  of  Homeop- 
ath)' had  won  his  hearty  sympathy,  apd 
while  pursuing  his  work  in  the  college  he 
was  simultaneously  studying  the  new  sys- 
tem of  therapeutics  with  Drs.  Gram,  Gray, 
Hering,  and  others  of  the  earliest  Home- 
opathic practitioners  in  America.  After 
graduation  he  began  the  translation  of  the 
leading  works  on  Homeopathy,  most  of 
which  being  written  in  German  were  thus 
far  closed  books  to  American  students,  and 
while  engaged  in  his  practice  there  came 
from  his  pen  in  quick  succession  transla- 
tions of  "Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica " 
(4   vols.),    "Hahnemann's     Chronic     Dis- 


eases," (5  vols.),  "Hartmann's  Acute  and 
Chronic  Diseases  "  (4  vols.),  "Jahr's  Med- 
ical Works  "  (7  vols.),  "  Baer's  Acute  and 
Chronic  Diseases,"  "Teste's  Materia  Med- 
ica," "Small's  Domestic  Physician," 
"Raue's  Organon  of  Homeopathy,"  and 
later  in  life  he  translated  "Schiller's  Com- 
plete Works."  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  following  original  works  w7ere  published 
by  him:  "  Hempel' s  Domestic  Physician," 
"Organon  of  Homeopathy,"  "A  Life  of 
Christ"  written  in  German,  "The  True 
Organization  of  the  New  Church,"  and  "A 
System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics "  (2  vols),  in  the  revision  of  which  he, 
with  the  aid  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Arndt,  occupied 
the  last  hours  of  his  life.  Dr.  Hempel's 
superior  attainments,  his  zeal  and  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  his  profession,  as  well  as 
his  purity  of  character  and  charming  dispo- 
sition, made  him  universally  respected  and 
beloved,  fully  meriting  the  homage  of  his 
large  circle  of  friends  and  the  frequent  hon- 
ors and  compliments  showered  upon  him  by 
medical  colleges  and  associations  through- 
out both  hemispheres.  While  living  in 
New  York  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Coggeshall,  of  Grand  Rapids.  In  1856, 
soon  after  his  marriage,  he  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  which  position  he  filled  with 
great  satisfaction  to  his  profession  till  1861, 
when  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  made  it 
necessary  to  remove  with  his  family  to 
Grand  Rapids.  Here  he  was  soon  engaged 
in  an  extensive  practice,  from  which  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  failing  health 
in  1869.  Almost  immediately  upon  coming 
to  Grand  Rapids  he  was  recommended  by 
his  profession  in  Michigan  to  the  Regents 
of  the  State  University  as  a  proper  person 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Homeopathy  created  in 
the  University  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature; 
but,  through  influences  hostile  to  his  school 
of  medicine,  the  Regents  evaded  the  law 
and  he  never  was  appointed.  He  lived 
long  enough,  however,  to  have  his  hopes 
realized  in  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
Homeopathic  Department  in  the  Univer- 
sity. In  1869  his  naturally  delicate  consti- 
tution began  to  succumb  to  the  w7eight  of 
labor  put  upon  it,  and  although  by  entire 
relief  from  practice,  and  by  foreign  travel, 
he  sought  to  regain,  his  health,  his  physical 
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powers    steadily   declined,    and    he    died  in 
this  city  Sept.  23,  1879. 

Frances  S.  Hillyer,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1846. 
She  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and 
lived  in  New  Jersey  and  Georgia  from  1865 
to  1874,  after  which  she  went  to  Washing- 
ton City  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
Howard  University,  from  which  she  gradu- 
ated in  1877.  After  devoting  three  years 
to  clinical  work  in  the  hospitals  at  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  investigation  of  Homeop- 
athy, which  she  adopted,  she  received  the 
appointment  of  Resident  Physician  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls  at  Adrian,  Mich.; 
held  the  position  one  year  and  then  entered 
practice  in  Grand  Rapids.  She  has  con- 
tributed several  papers  to  the  Michigan 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  and  has 
been  prominent  in  the  management  of  the 
U.  B.  A.  Home  of  this  city. 

Frank  Lindly  Hoag,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1857,  acquired 
his  academic  education  at  Homer  (N.  Y. ) 
Academy,  and  at  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  for  four  years  was 
principal  of  the  Union  School  at  Accord, 
N.  Y.  He  then  began  to  study  medicine, 
entered  the  Chicago  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  in  1882,  and  graduated  from  the 
Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College  in 
1884.  After  practicing  at  Cincinnatus  and 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  four  years  he  determined 
to  leave  general  practice  and  devote  his 
time  to  the  special  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  Accordingly, 
for  about  two  years  he  was  in  New  York 
City  taking  special  courses  in  the  Polyclinic 
Hospital,  in  Prof.  Knapp's  Ophthalmic  and 
Aural  Institute,  and  in  the  New  York  Oph- 
thalmic College  and  Hospital,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1889.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  specialty  in  Grand  Rapids,  July, 
1890. 

De  Forest  Hunt,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Maine,  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  August 
15,1842.  His  father  was  Dr.  Samuel  Hunt, 
whose  grandfather  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Dr.  De  F.  Hunt  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  academies 
at  Cortland  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  and 
afterward  studied  law  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  After  graduating  in  law,  and 
returning  to  New  York,  he  abandoned  the 


profession  he  had  first  chosen,  and,  with 
some  previous  study  with  his  father,  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  graduated  in  1864 
and  began  practice  at  Marathon,  N.  Y.  In 
the  first  few  years,  observing  some  forcible 
illustrations  of  the  results  of  treatment  ac- 
cording to  the  Homeopathic  law,  he  was 
led  to  make  a  thorough  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  that  system,  and  in  1868  he 
adopted  it.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one 
and  a  half  years  of  travel  and  study  in 
Europe,  he  has  since  lived  and  acquired  a 
large  practice.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  medical  journals  of  his 
school,  has  written  a  monograph  on  "Diph- 
theria," and  was  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  Michigan  Home- 
opathic College,  organized  at  Lansing  in 
1 87 1  and  existing  only  for  two  years.  He 
was  at  different  times  Secretary  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Michigan  Homeopathic 
Medical  Society,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  International  Hahnemannian  Associa- 
tion. 

Robert  M.  Luton,  M.  D.,  was  born  Aug. 
31,  1850,  at  Mapleton,  Ontario.  After 
preparatory  study  of  medicine  he  entered 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1873. 
Subsequently  he  attended  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and  began 
active  practice  at  Newaygo,  Mich.,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  He  then  removed 
to  Grand  Rapids,  where,  excepting  an  inter- 
val of  three  years  in  which  he  engaged  in 
business,  he  has  since  resided. 

La  Dor  Marvin,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1 85 1.  He  belongs  to 
a  family  of  physicians,  his  father  being  one 
of  the  first  physicians  in  Western  New 
York  to  champion  the  new  system  of  thera- 
peutics, his  mother  still  continuing  a  limited 
practice  since  her  husband's  death,  and  two 
of  his  brothers  also  being  prominent  physi- 
cians of  the  new  school.  Having  completed 
his  academic  education  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
he  entered  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  Chicago,  and  graduated  in  1877.  He 
began  practice  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  but 
after  a  few  months  removed  to  Grand  Rap- 
ins,  Mich.,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Samuel  G.  Milner,  M.  D.,   was    born    in 
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Eastern  Ohio  in  1846.  After  profiting  by 
the  best  educational  facilities  his  native 
place  afforded,  in  the  fall  of  1868  he  entered 
the  Literary  Department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1872,  and  that  of  A.  M. 
in  1876.  Immediately  after  graduation  he 
was  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Union  School  at  Grand  Rapids,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  thirteen  years.  In  1885  he 
entered  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1887.  After  gradu- 
ation he  was  appointed  Resident  Physician 
of  the  hospital  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College,  but  declined  that  to  accept  the 
position  of  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice,  and  to  the  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  in  the  same  institution.  Six 
months  later  he  resigned  and  returned  to 
Grand  Rapids  to  enter  practice.  He  was 
for  a  time  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  Counselor.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  Michigan,  and  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the 
College  of  Homeopathic  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  1890. 

Walter  Scott  Shotwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was 
born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  June  14,  1844; 
graduated  from  the  Literary  Department  of 
the  Kansas  State  University  in  1874,  and 
from  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of 
Missouri,  at  St.  Louis,  in  1883.  Since 
taking  his  degree  in  medicine  he  has  been 
in  active  practice,  three  years  in  Peoria, 
111.,  and  four  years  in  Grand  Rapids.  His 
practice  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the 
diseases  of  the  rectum  and  lower  bowels, 
employing  generally  the  treatment  by  elec- 
tricity. He  has  contributed  to  the  interests 
of  the  profession  by  the  invention  of  a  rec- 
toscope,  an  instrument  well  received  by 
the  profession,  and  has  written  for  some  of 
the  medical  journals  several  valuable  articles 
on  subjects  relating  to  his  specialty. 

Daniel  S.  Sinclair,  M.  D.,  was  born  April 
11,  1859,  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario;  com- 
pleted a  classical  course  of  instruction  in 
St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Institute;  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  his  brother,  Dr.  Coll 
Sinclair,  of  Aylmer,  Ontario;  entered  the 
Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1887.     Since 


that  time  he  has  been  in  practice  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  M.  C.  Sinclair,  in  this  city. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society  in  1890. 

Malcom  C.  Sinclair,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Oct.  3,  1850.  He 
began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  after  two  years  of  preparatory 
reading  entered  Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  and  graduated  in  1873.  He 
opened  practice  at  Newaygo,  Mich.,  but 
shortly  afterward  removed  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Soon  after  settling  here,  sickness 
in  his  family  caused  him  to  relinquish  prac- 
tice for  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
traveled  in  the  South  and  made  a  trip  to 
England  and  Scotland,  spending  consider- 
able time  in  investigating  the  medical  treat- 
ment in  the  hospitals  of  those  countries.  In 
In  1878  he  returned  to  Grand  Rapids  and 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  very  exten- 
sive practice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Homeopathic  Society,  and  was 
prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  College 
of  Homeopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Grand  Rapids,  of  which  he  was  elected 
the  first  President. 

Isaiah  J.  Whitfield,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Upper  Canada,  Feb.  23,  1835.  Taking  up 
his  residence  in  the  States  some  years  before 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Fourth  Iowa  Volunteers,  was 
promoted  successively  to  Orderly  Sergeant 
and  Hospital  Steward,  and  later  became 
Assistant  Surgeon.  He  served  in  all  four 
years  and  seven  months.  His  experience 
in  the  army  hospitals  developed  in  him  an 
interest  in  medicine,  and  after  a  few  months 
preparatory  study  he  entered  the  Medical 
Department  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  one  year.  After  several  years 
practice  in  one  of  the  new  towns  of  North- 
ern Michigan,  he  entered  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  graduating 
in  1870.  He  then  settled  in  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.,  remaining  there  two  years,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  where 
he  has  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. In  the  last  few  years,  owing  to 
over-work,  he  has  to  some  extent  been 
withdrawing  from  general  practice,  to  engage 
in  the  specialty  of  orificial  surgery,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion, taking  two  or  three  post  graduate 
courses  of  lectures  in  Chicago.     With    all 
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his  activity  in  professional  life,  he  has  found 
time  to  be  an  energetic  religious  worker, 
and  has  been  the  Senior  Elder  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  since  its  organization  in  this  city 
in  1874.  He  has  always  been  prominently 
interested  in  the  social  and  moral  questions 
of  the  day,  being  especially  zealous  in  the 
prohibitory  movement,  the  convention  of 
that  party  twice  making  him  its  candidate 
for  Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Herbert  Whitworth,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
England,  Feb.  19,  1843.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  and  his  parents  emigrated  to 
America,  and  the  days  of  his  boyhood  were 
spent  upon  a  Michigan  farm.  In  1863  he 
enlisted  in  the  First  Michigan  Engineers 
and  Mechanics,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  After  engaging  for 
some  years  in  business,  he  entered  Oberlin 


College,  but  did  not  remain  long  enough  to 
take  a  degree.  In  1873  he  entered  Pulte 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  receiving  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1875,  an(^  settled  for 
practice  at  Niles,  Mich.  After  six  years  of 
practice  there,  and  an  attendance  of  six 
months  upon  the  clinics  of  Dr.T.  A.  Emmett, 
the  famous  gynecologist,  and  of  Dr.  W.  Tod 
Helmuth,  the  noted  surgeon  of  New  York 
city,  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  Michigan,  and  was  at  one  time  a 
Vice  President  of  that  body.  For  a  time 
he  was  associated  with  Dr.  H.  R.  Arndt  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
Counselor,  formerly  published  in  this  city, 
and  has  contributed  articles  to  other  med- 
ical journals,  and  read  papers  before  the 
Michigan  Homeopathic  Medical  Society. 


CHAPTER     LXIII 


DENTISTRY— DRUGS— INDEPENDENT    DOCTORS. 


Some  topics,  overlooked  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  chapter  on  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, can  be  but  briefly  treated  here. 

DENTAL    SURGERY. 

During  nearly  ten  years  after  the  set- 
tlement at  Grand  Rapids  there  was  no 
professional  dentist  here.  The  family  doc- 
tor usually  attended  to  the  business  of  tooth 
pulling.  In  that  part  of  his  trade  he  ordin- 
arily stood  outside  the  mouth  of  his  patient, 
where  he  could  have  plenty  of  elbow  and 
muscle  room,  and  with  an  instrument  con- 
structed somewhat  upon  the  principle  of  a 
lumberman's  cant-hook,  commonly  called 
a  tooth-key  or  turn-key,  managed  to  twist 
out  an  aching  tooth  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch— though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
would  also  sometimes  bring  a  portion  of  the 
jaw.  The  first  advertising  dentist  in  Grand 
Rapids  was  Dr.  J.  T.  Collier,  in  May,  1843, 
announcing  a  newly  discovered  compound 
for  filling  the  teeth,  called  "Odontalgicus." 
He  was  here  but  a  short  time.  In  July, 
1848,  Ezra  D.  Burr  advertised  his  services 
as  a  dentist,  with  an  office  in  Mechanics 
Hall,  but  did  not  stay  there  long.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  S.  B.  Noble  opened 
dental  rooms  in  the  same  place.  He  removed 
soon  after  to  Irving  Hall,  and  in  1854  was 
succeeded  by  Augustus  B.  Winslow. 

The  first  dentist  to  permanently  estab- 
lish his  office  and  business  here  was  Joel 
C.  Parker,  who  came  in  1854,  and  has  since 
remained  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Dr. 
Parker  is  still  at  his  work,  with  a  large 
practice,  and  among  the  most  respected  of 
our  citizens,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
confidence  in  his  professional  skill,  but  as  a 
man  taking  great  interest  in  educational 
affairs.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  natural  his- 
tory, has  contributed  much  to  the  founding 
and  prosperity  of  the  Kent  Scientific  Insti- 
tute, is  an  expert  in  ichthyology,   and  has 


been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  some  twelve  years  or  more 
and  still  holds  that  position. 

In  1854  also  came  Lester  A.  Rogers  and 
opened  rooms  for  dentistry,  which  profes- 
sion he  has  practiced  assiduously  ever  since. 
He  is  besides  a  dealer  in  goods  and  instru- 
ments pertaining  to  the  craft.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
a  well-respected  citizen  and  a  prominent  and 
active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Ezra  S.  Holmes  came  into  the  place  from 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1865,  and  is  still  an 
operative  dentist  here,  occupying  a  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  Dental  Associa- 
tion; also  takes  great  interest  in  natural 
science,  is  President  of  the  Kent  County 
Sportsmen's  Club  and  of  the  Kent  Scientific 
Institute,  also  belongs  to  several  piscicul- 
tural,  pomological  and  other  kindred  asso- 
ciations. 

John  C.  Buchanan,  who  was  a  gunsmith 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  gave  honorable 
service  to  his  country  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion, afterward  studied  dentistry,  began 
the  practice  of  that  profession  in  Grand 
Rapids  in  1866,  and  is  still  actively  at  work. 

In  1859  there  were  five  dentists  in  the 
city,  among  them  E.  R.  E.  Carpenter,  B.  R. 
Pierce,  and  James  H.  Morgan.  The  latter 
remained  in  practice  here  some  twenty  years. 

Charles  S.  Allen  was  an  operating  dentist 
here  during  a  dozen  years  after  the  war,  and 
removed  to  the  north  part  of  the  State 
about  1880. 

Ransom  Button  has  been  an  operative 
dentist  since  1850.  He  came  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids about  1870,  and  has  since  been  contin- 
uously engaged  at  his  profession  on  Canal 
street. 

John  M.  Bridgman  has  been  in  practice 
here  since  about  1876. 
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It  is  useless  to  go  further  into  details  as 
to  doctors  of  dental  surgery.  In  1875  they 
numbered  fourteen  in  the  city;  in  1880, 
thirteen;  in  1885,  nineteen;  and  in  1890  it 
would  seem  that  troublesome  teeth  have 
grown  so  numerous  in  the  community  as  to 
require  the  services  of  thirty-one  experts  in 
the  craft,  that  being  the  number  of  dentists 
set  down  in  the  City  Directory. 

DENTAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Dental  Society  of  Grand  Rapids  was 
organized  Dec.  17,  1888 — President,  C.  H. 
Dyer;  Vice  President,  L.  F.  Owen;  Secre- 
tary, J.  Ward  House;  Treasurer,  W.  A. 
Dorland.  Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  the 
art  and  practice  of  dentistry  and  social  and 
fraternal  feeling  among  its  members.  It 
has  a  membership  of  seventeen  representa- 
tive men  of  the  profession,  who  endorse  the 
code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  American 
Dental  Association,  and  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  State  Dental  Association. 
The  society  holds  regular  meetings,  to 
which  dentists  from  outside  of  town  are 
invited,  and  subjects  relating  to  the  good  of 
the  profession  are  topics  of  discussion. 
Since  its  organization  the  society  has  met 
with  the  loss  of  its  President,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Dyer,  who  stood  among  the  foremost  in  the 
profession,  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Holmes  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  that  position. 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES, 

Dr.  Charles  Shepard  was  probably  the  first 
in  Grand  Rapids  to  open  a  shop  for  the  sale 
of  the  cure-alls  and  kill-alls  popularly  called 
medicines.  He  began  the  trade  in  drugs 
in  a  small  way,  but  sufficiently  large  for  the 
small  town,  soon  after  his  coming  in  1835. 
Francis  J.  Higginson  was  doubtless  the  next 
in  the  drug  trade.  Their  small  stores  were 
on  the  north  side  of  Monroe  street  below 
Ottawa.  After  some  years  Dr.  Shepard  sold 
his  interest  in  the  trade  to  Lemuel  D.  Put- 
nam, who  continued  it  steadily  until  1887, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  F.  J.  Wurzburg. 
In  1857  the  building  and  stock  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  business  was 
immediately  re-established  in  a  new  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  Monroe  street.  For 
a  time  in  1844,  Lovell  Moore  operated  as  a 
druggist  and  chemist  on  Monroe  street.  In 
1845  Samuel  R.  Sanford  had  a  drug  store 
in  Irving  Hall,  which  afterward  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Barker  &  Almy,  and  again 


was  carried  on  for  some  time  by  Wm.  G. 
Henry.  A  drug  house  of  long  standing  is 
that  at  No.  8  Canal  street,  in  the  Mills  & 
Clancy  block,  which  in  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  carried  on  successively  by  E.  A. 
Truax,  Henry  Escott,  James  Gallup,  Mills 
&  Lacey,  C.  E.  Westlake,  and  J.  C.  West  & 
Co.  Within  the  years  between  1855  and 
1875  among  others  in  the  drug  business 
are  remembered  C.  H.  Johnson,  W.  H. 
DeCamp,  E.  B.  Escott,  Charles  N  Shep- 
ard, Lorenzo  Buell,  L.  B.  Brewer,  S.  R. 
Wooster,  E.  R.  Wilson,  and  John  Harvey. 
Among  later  prominent  ones,  most  of  them 
still  in  the  trade,  have  been:  Wm.  Thum 
and  his  two  sons  Hugo  and  Ferdinand, 
George  G.  Steketee,  F.  H.  Escott,  G.  T. 
Haan,  W.  E.  White,  M.  B.  Kimm,  J.  D. 
Muir,  W.  H.  Tibbs,  Thomas  M.  and  John 
E.  Peck,  Charles  G.  Perkins,  Charles  S. 
Hazeltine,  W.  H.  Van  Leeuwen,  and  many 
more. 

In  1859  there  were  five  drug  stores  in 
town;  in  1867,  nine;  in  1875,  eighteen;  in 
1885,  thirty- four;  and  in  1890,  five  whole- 
saling and  fifty-seven  retailing  establish- 
ments for  the  trade  in  pills  and  other  apoth- 
ecary stuffs. 

INDEPENDENT    DOCTORS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  some  prac- 
titioners of  the  healing  art  not  recognized 
by  the  "Regulars"  of  the  medical  schools, 
and  which  by  some  of  them  are  usually 
denominated  "empirical." 

Early  in  the  village  days  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids the  botanic  practitioner  of  medicine 
appeared  here.  Among  early  settlers  were 
some  who  depended  more  upon  their  own 
judgment  in  the  use  of  herbs,  roots  and 
barks,  in  the  treatment  of  both  acute  and 
chronic  diseases,  than  upon  the  aid  of  the 
school-graduated  physician. 

Dr.  Bliss  Sexton,  now  retired  from  active 
practice  and  living  in  the  northern  part  of 
Kent  county,  came  here  in  the  early  part  of 
1847.  He  was  a  physician  of  the  Thom- 
sonian  botanic  school,  and  practiced  here 
several  years  with  good  success.  He  had 
a  small  store  stocked  with  botanic  medi- 
cines, near  the  junction  of  Canal  and  Bridge 
streets.  He  removed  to  a  place  near  the 
south  line  of  Sparta,  in  this  county,  which 
he  named  Sextonville,  and  followed  his  pro- 
fession, with  a  large  patronage,  until  about 
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1880.      Dr.  Sexton  was  born  July  18,  1805, 
in  Lewis  county,  New  York. 

Constantly  since  1847  one  or  more,  some- 
times several,  botanic  physicians  have  been 
in  practice  in  this  city.  Dr.  Elmer  Wood- 
ruff came  here  in  1861  and  practiced  as  a 
botanic  physician  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Aug.  15,  1882.  He  was  a  man  of 
but  little  education  in  the  schools,  but  had 
a  fondness  for  minerological  and  natural 
history  study,  and  collected  an  interesting 
cabinet  of  specimens.  He  kept  a  supply  of 
both  vegetable  and  mineral  medicines  or 
drugs. 

Moses  Robens  posed  as  an  "Indian 
doctor"  for  some  ten  years  at  the  foot  of 
Monroe  street,  and  obtained  considerable 
practice. 

Nathaniel  G.  Smith,  on  Canal  street,  has 
had  a  busy  practice  as  a  botanic  doctor  for 
several  years. 

In  1849  Dr.  H.  T.  Seeley,  Hydropathist, 
established  a  water-cure  hospital  near  the 
corner  of  Division  and  Fountain  streets, 
which  he  conducted  for  a  year  or  two, 
acquiring  considerable  practice,  and  then 
removed"  to  Kenosha,  Wis.  Specialists  of 
the  Water-  Cure  school  have  not  been  numer- 
ous in  this  city. 


Nearly  all  the  time  since  about  i860  a 
few,  mostly  women,  professing  to  be  clair- 
voyant physicians  or  "healers,"  or  mediums 
able  to  diagnose  and  prescribe  remedies  for 
diseases  through  the  aid  of  communication 
with  spirits  of  the  departed,  have  plied 
their  vocation  in  this  city,  and  in  some  cases 
have  secured  much  custom.  Prominent 
among  these  was  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Squiers, 
from  1863  until  her  death,  Dec.  1,  1883. 

Animal  magnetism,  so-called,  galvanism, 
electricity,  and  galvanic,  medicated  and 
Turkish  baths,  have  been  among  the  appli- 
ances used  as  healing  agents,  and  electricity 
in  various  methods  of  application  has  been 
used  by  both  the  "regular"  and  "irregular" 
physicians,  during  many  years.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Kennedy  in  1889,  established  at  the  corner 
of  Bridge  and  Canal  streets  an  office  or  hos- 
pital for  what  he  names  "The  New  Method 
Cure — by  Electro- Ozone  and  Electro-chem- 
ical Machinery."  His  electric  machinery 
for  generating  and  administering  ozone  is 
intricate  and  novel. 

Whether  or  not  in  this  part  of  Michigan 
the  proportion  of  cures  to  failures  by  these 
"irregulars  "  has  been  less  or  greater  than 
by  those  of  the  other  or  drug  schools,  is 
problematical,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
vital  statistics  upon  that  point. 
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BY  WILLARD  IRVING  BRIGHAM. 


THE    LAW. 

Law  signifies  a  rule  of  action. — Black,  Com..jS. 

The  laws  in  force  upon  that  Territory 
now  known  as  the  State  of  Michigan  have 
been  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  dictated 
by  powers  sovereign.  Canadian  French,  the 
first  making  settlement  along  the  Great 
Lakes,  brought  with  them  their  laws,  which 
were  the  customs  of  Paris  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  Kingdom.  This  was  when,  outside 
of  Detroit  and  Mackinac,  there  were  no  set- 
tlements of  importance  within  our  territory. 
The  only  civil  officer  at  such  an  outlying 
post  was  a  Notary  Public — a  very  important 
official,  in  view  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  keep- 
ing of  a  register  of  all  legal  instruments 
drawn  by  himself;  he  retaining  the  originals, 
and  furnishing  parties  with  certified  copies. 
This  was  the  only  record  of  hypotheques, 
deeds,  marriage  contracts,  and  inventories 
executed  within  the  settlement.  Some  of 
these  have  been  subjects  of  litigation  in  our 
modern  courts.  Justice  was  summarily 
meted  out  by  the  commandant  of  the  post. 
He  gave  notice  to  the  adversary  of  a  party 
complaining,  commanding  him  to  render 
justice.  This  being  disregarded,  a  day  was 
named  for  him  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mandant and  answer  the  complaint.  If  this 
second  notice  was  neglected,  a  sergeant  and 
file  of  men  were  sent  to  bring  him.  The 
recusant  was  fined  and  kept  in  prison,  until 
he  did  his  adversary  justice.  There  was  no 
Sheriff,  no  taxation  of  costs. 

In  1763,  France  ceded  her  American  Col- 
onies to  Great  Britain,  which  at  once  intro- 
duced the  laws  of  England,  both  civil  and 

*The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  for  acknowledging  and 
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John  T.  Holmes,  Mark  Norris,  K.  S.  Eggleston,  John  McQuewan, 
Reuben  H.  Smith,  and  Cornelius  DeYoung. 


criminal.  By  some  oversight  in  rearranging 
boundaries,  Michigan  was  not  included  in 
the  reorganized  territory,  and  for  a  period 
of  eleven  years  was  without  the  pale 
of  civil  government.  Finally,  Parliament 
passed  an  act  by  whose  provisions  the  crim- 
inal laws  of  England  were  to  be  of  force 
within  this  country;  but  in  matters  relative 
to  civil  rights  resort  was  to  be  had  to  the 
laws  of  Canada,  for  the  rule  of  decision. 
Conveyances  and  wills  might  be  executed 
according  to  the  laws  of  either  country. 
Legislation  touching  religion  was  forbidden. 
In  1792,  the  laws  of  England  first  obtained 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  subsequent  legis- 
lation adopted  the  jury  system,  and  provided 
for  courts  and  methods  of  procedure. 

In  1796,  under  Jay's  treaty,  Great  Britain 
surrendered  the  Michigan  territory  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  latter,  usually  passed  b}^  Congress, 
but  sometimes  (by  an  early  power  of  execu- 
tive legislation)  made  to  bow  to  the  edicts 
of  Territorial  Governors.  January  11,  1805, 
the  Territory  of  Michigan  was  created;  and 
on  the  following  Fourth  of  July  its  Govern- 
ment was  duly  organized  by  the  Governor 
and  Judges  at  Detroit.  From  this  date  to 
1824,  three  codes  were  of  force  within  the 
Territory,  as  follows:  "Woodward  [Chief 
Justice]  Code,"  printed  in  Washington, 
D. C.,in  1808;  the  "Cass  [Governor]  Code," 
printed  in  Detroit  in  18 16,  and  the  Code  of 
1820.  In  addition  to  these,  a  few  laws 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form  between  the 
years  1822  and  1824.  These,  enacted  by 
the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Territory, 
seem  to  have  been  an  avancement  of  the 
rudimentary  laws  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory,    and,    when    questioned,    have    been 
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sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  These  laws  are  now  preserved  in 
four  official  volumes.  In  1823  Congress 
provided  for  a  Legislative  Council  for  the 
Michigan  Territory,  which  continued  to 
enact  new  laws  up  to  the  time  of  its  admis- 
sion as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

As  in  the  other  States,  the  present  law 
making  power  is  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  law  of  Michigan,  to- 
day, is  the  common  law  of  England,  as  mod- 
ified by  the  statutes  of  Parliament  down  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  Ter- 
ritorial law  (by  a  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tional schedule — now  but  little  operative); 
and  the  acts  of  the  Legislature.  Revisions 
of  the  State  statutes  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  and  published,  to-wit:  In  1846, 
1857,  1871,  and  1882.  The  last  one,  known 
as  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes,  is  in  pres- 
ent force. 

COURTS THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

A  Court  is  a  place  where  Justice  is  judicially  administered. — 
Co.  Litt.  58,  A. 

From  the  establishment  of  Territorial 
Government  in  Michigan  to  the  present 
time,  the  court  of  denier  resort  has  been 
called  the  Supreme  Court.  Its  jurisdiction, 
methods  of  procedure  and  composition  have 
been  repeatedly  changed;    not  so  its  name. 

Originally  composed  of  one  Chief  and  two 
Associate  Judges,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  a  term, 
"during  good  behavior;"  by  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1838,  a  new  Associate  was  added, 
all  being  at  this  time  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  By  the 
revised  Constitution  of  1850,  the  Circuit 
Judges  were  ex- officio  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  however  continued  only  for 
a  period  of  six  years,  when  the  Court  was 
reorganized,  to  be  composed  of  the  old 
number,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
eight  years.  By  an  act  of  1887  this  num- 
ber was  increased  to  five,  and  the  term  of 
service  extended  to  ten  years.  For  a  long 
time  the  Supreme  Court  was  peripatetic  in 
its  sittings,  having  convened  at  Detroit, 
Ann  Arbor,  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac  and  Adrian; 
but  in  1873  all  terms  were  ordered  held  at 
Lansing,  where  at  present  sessions  are  held 
in  the  State  Capitol.  An  exhaustive  library 
is  here  provided;     and    the    results  of   the 


Court's  deliberations  fill  a  State  set  of 
reports  numbering  eighty  volumes. 

The  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  is  now 
as  follows  :  A  general  superintending  con- 
trol over  all  inferior  courts,  to  prevent  and 
correct  errors  and  abuses  therein,  in  the 
absence  of  express  remedy,  matters  brought 
before  it  by  certiorari,  writ  of  error  (civil  or 
criminal),  cases  made  and  agreed  upon 
by  parties;  with  power  to  issue  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  quo  warranto,  pro- 
cedendo, prohibition,  supersedeas,  and  others 
which  may  be  necessary  to  the  complete 
exercise  of  its  powers  and  the  furtherance 
of  justice;  also  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases 
at  law  and  in  equity,  as  well  as  probate 
matters.  Four  annual  terms  of  court  are 
held,  to-wit:  January,  April,  June,  and 
October.  The  following  is  a  full  list  of 
Chief  and  Associate  Justices: 

Territorial,  "First  Grade"  of  Govern- 
ment— 1805-24,  Augustus  B.  Woodward, 
C.  J.;  1805-08,  Frederick  Bates,  A.  J. 
(resigned);  1806-24,  John  Griffin,  A.  J; 
1808-24,  James  Witherell,  A.  J. 

"Second  Grade/'  term  limited  to  four 
years — 1824-28,  James  Witherell,  C.  J.; 
1824-37,  Solomon  Sibley,  A.  J.;  1824-27, 
John  Hunt,  A.  J.  (deceased);  1827-32, 
Henry  Chipman,  A.  J.;  1828-32,  William 
Woodbridge;  C.  J.;  1832-37,  George  Mor- 
rell,  C.  J.;   1832-37,  Ross  Wilkins,  A.  J. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1835 — 1836-42, 
William  A.  Fletcher,  A.  J,  (resigned); 
1836-43,  George  Morrell,  A.  J.  (C.  J.  vice 
Fletcher,  July,  1843);  1836-43,  Epaphrodi- 
tus  Ransom,  A.  J.;  1838-48,  Charles  W. 
Whipple,  A.  J.  (additional  Justice);  1843-48, 
Epaphroditus  Ransom,  C.  J.;  1848-52, 
Charles  W.  Whipple,  C.  J.;  1842-45,  Al- 
pheus  Felch,  A.  J.  (resigned);  1843-46; 
Daniel  Goodwin,  A.  J.  (resigned);  1845-52, 
Warner  Wing,  A.  J.  {vice  Felch);  1846-50, 
George  Miles,  A.  J.  (vice  Goodwin,  died  in 
1850);  1848-52,  Sanford  M.  Green,  A.  J.; 
1848-52,  Edward  Mundy,  A.  J.  (additional 
A.  J.,  deceased);  1850-52,  Abner  Pratt, 
A.  J .  (vice  Miles, deceased) ;  1 85 1  -52,  George 
Martin,  A.  J.  (vice  Mundy,  deceased). 

For  six  years,  under  new  Constitution — 
John  S.  Goodrich,  elected  April,  1851,  died 
before  qualifying;  Warner  Wing,  resigned 
1856;  George  Martin;  Sanford  M.  Green, 
resigned  1857;  Joseph  T.  Copeland;  Sam- 
uel T.  Douglass,  resigned  1857;  David 
Johnson,   resigned   1857;    Abner  Pratt,  re- 
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signed  1857;  Charles  W.  Whipple,  died 
October,  1855;  Nathaniel  Bacon,  October, 
1855,  vice  Whipple;  Edward  H.  C.  Wilson, 
November,  1856,  vice  Wing;  Benjamin  F. 
H.  Witherell,  May,  1857,  vice  Douglass; 
Benjamin  Graves,  May,  1857,  vice  Pratt; 
Josiah  Turner,  May,  1857,  vice  Green;  Ed- 
win Lawrence,  May,  1857,  vice  Johnson. 

Under  the  present  organization — Chief 
Justices — 1858-67,  George  Martin;  1868-69, 
Thomas  M.  Cooley;  1870-71,  James  V. 
Campbell;  1872-73,  Isaac  P.  Christiancy; 
1874-75,  Benjamin  F.  Graves;  1876-77, 
Thomas  M.  Cooley;  1878-79,  James  V. 
Campbell;  1880-81,  Isaac  Marston;  1882-83, 
Benjamin  F.  Graves;  1884-85,  Thomas  M. 
Cooley  (resigned);  1885,  Allen  B.  Morse 
{vice  Cooley,  resigned);  1886-87,  James  V. 
Campbell;  1888-89,  Thomas  R.  Sherwood; 
1890,  John  W.  Champlin.  Associate  Jus- 
tices— 1858-64,  Randolph  Manning  (died 
1864);  1864-67,  Thomas  M.  Cooley  {vice 
Manning,  deceased);  1858-69,  James  V. 
Campbell;  1858-71,  Isaac  P.  Christiancy; 
1868-73,  Benjamin  F.  Graves;  1870-75, 
Thomas  M.  Cooley;  1872-77,  James  V. 
Campbell;  1874,  Isaac  P.  Christiancy  (re- 
signed); 1875-79,  Isaac  Marston  {vice  Chris- 
tiancy, resigned);  1876-81,  Benjamin  F. 
Graves;  1878-83,  Thomas  M.  Cooley;  1880- 
85,  James  V.  Campbell;  1882-83,  Isaac 
Marston  (resigned);  1883-87,  Thomas  R. 
Sherwood  {vice  Marston);  1884,  John  W. 
Champlin;  1886,  Allen  B.  Morse;  1888, 
James  V.  Campbell;  1888,  Charles  D.  Long. 

George  Martin  w7as  born  at  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  June  30,  181 5.  When  scarcely  out  of  his 
boyhood  he  entered  Middlebury  College, 
and  wras  graduated  therefrom,  the  youngest 
of  his  class,  in  1833,  at  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law;  the 
first  year  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Harvey 
Bell,  of  Montpelier,  whom  Chancellor  Kent 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  his 
day  in  New  England;  afterward  with  the 
lawyer- novelist,  Daniel  P.  Thompson,  of  the 
same  place,  author  of  "May  Martin,  or  the 
Money  Diggers,"  "The  Green  Mountain 
Boys,"  and  several  other  novels.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids, 
where  he  settled  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and  resided  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1849  he  wTas  elected  County 
Judge,  and  in  185 1  was  chosen  Circuit  Judge, 
in  which  capacity  he  was,    under  the  then 


prevailing  system,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  When  the  present  organization  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  was  established, 
Judge  Martin  was  elected,  in  1857,  its  first 
Chief-Justice,  in  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  preside  over  that  court  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Detroit,  December 
15,  1867.  As  a  judge  he  reached  much 
more  than  a  local  eminence,  his  opinions 
attracting  notice  and  in  a  large  degree  be- 
coming recognized  authority  in  the  courts 
of  many  other  States.  The  late  Judge 
Campbell,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
said  he  had  never  known  a  man  more 
naturally  a  lawyer  than  Judge  Martin,  and 
that  in  elegance  and  clearness  his  opinions 
would  compare  with  any  ever  written. 
Among  his  later  and  more  elaborate  opin- 
ions, those  dissenting  from  the  judgment 
of  the  court  on  the  questions  of  Negro  Suf- 
frage and  The  Soldiers'  Right  to  Vote, 
in  which  he  sought  to  accommodate  the 
State  Constitution  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
justice,  commanded  general  attention  and 
wide  approval.  A  fine  sample  of  his  epi- 
grammatic utterances  was  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  he  could  not  allowr  to  judicial 
doubts  more  potency  than  to  legislative  cer- 
tainty. Judge  Martin  was  much  loved  as 
well  as  esteemed  here  at  his  home,  both  in 
his  profession  and  in  social  life.  Politi- 
cally, he  was  an  ardent  Republican.  No- 
vember 17,  1840,  in  Grand  Rapids,  he 
married  Julia  Taylor.  She  died  in  Minne- 
sota March  22,  1887.  They  had  four 
children — William  B.,  born  in  1842,  died 
in  1880;  George  H.,  born  in  1845;  Charles 
T.,  born  in  1847,  and  Mary  E.,  born  in 
1850. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMPLIN,  LL.  D.,  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan, 
was  born  February  17,  1831.  He  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Geoffrey  Champlin,  who,  in 
1638,  came  to  this  country  from  England, 
and  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  The  family 
has  strong  characteristics  of  mind  and  bod}', 
which  strikingly  appear  in  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  They  are  strong  in  body,  firm  in 
conviction, and  possess  in  a  great  degree  that 
balance  of  the  faculties  known  as  common 
sense.  Jeffrey  C.  Champlin,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  married  Ellis 
Champlin,  a  descendant  of  a  different  branch 
of  the  same  family,  who  in  early  times  set- 
tled   in    Connecticut.      Shortly    after    their 
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marriage  they  removed  to  Kingston,  New 
York,  where  Judge  Champlin  was  born. 
Soon  after,  the  family  removed  to  Harpers- 
field,  in  the  same  State,  and  engaged  in 
farming,  and  here  Judge  Champlin  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  he  was  of  age.  The 
story  of  his  youth  is  the  story  of  the  youth 
of  so  many  of  our  best  public  men.  In 
summer  he  worked  beside  his  father  and 
brothers  on  the  farm,  laying  up  stores  of 
health  and  strength  for  the  trying  demands 
of  his  professional  career.  Here  was  formed 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
of  every-day  life,  its  difficulties  and  its  needs, 
which  was  to  keep  him  through  life  in  warm 
sympathy  with  the  people.  In  this  home- 
life,  under  its  firm  but  kindly  parental  gov- 
ernment, was  acquired  that  habit  of  industry 
and  those  principles  of  integrity,  independ- 
ence and  love  of  justice  which  have  been 
marked  characteristics  of  the  man.  In  the 
winter  time  he  attended  the  village  school; 
at  thirteen  he  entered  the  academy  at  Stam- 
ford, and  afterward  the  academies  of  Rhine- 
beck  and  Harpersfield.  With  reference  to 
these  schools  it  may  be  said,  as  could  be 
said  of  many  other  academies  in  New  York 
and  New  England  towns,  that  if  they  lacked 
some  of  the  advantages  and  much  of  the 
machinery  of  the  modern  school  system,  if 
they  did  not  undertake  to  accomplish  as 
large  results  in  a  given  time,  they  did  not, 
like  the  modern  school,  tend  to  dull  uni- 
formity; they  gave  to  the  ambitious  youth 
opportunities  to  acquire  a  training  that 
tended  to  individual  development  and  that- 
individual  independence  and  self  reliance 
which  peculiarly  fit  the  student  to  grapple 
with  the  various  questions  of  our  political 
life.  After  leaving  Harpersfield  Academy, 
Mr.  Champlin  took  a  course  of  civil  engi- 
neering at  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  that  profes- 
sion in  his  native  State.  Seeking  a  wider 
field,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  in 
1854,  he  came  to  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids, 
where  his  brother,  Stephen  G.  Champlin, 
afterward  General  Champlin,  was  then  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law.  Here  he 
commenced  the  study  of  that  profession  in 
the  office  of  his  brother;  passed  his  exami- 
nation before  Judge  Martin,  afterward  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  State,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1855.  While  the  city  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  country  around  it 
new,  the  local  bar  had  in  it  many  men  of 


marked  ability — men  whose  vigorous  intel- 
lects and  natural  sagacity,  uncontrolled  by 
the  strict  enforcements  of  legal  courtesy, 
made  the  conflicts  which  necessarily  arose 
in  the  profession  a  rather  hard  but  useful 
school  for  the  young  attorney  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  his  practice.  One  further  benefit 
he  derived  from  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed.  In  this,  as  in  other 
communities  where  population  is  increasing 
rapidly,  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
machinery  of  local  government  to  adapt  it 
to  the  wants  of  a  larger  community,  and 
thus  many  new  and  important  questions 
arose.  In  1856  Mr.  Champlin  was  chosen 
to  prepare  a  revision  of  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  results  of  his 
work  form  the  basis  of  all  charter  legislation 
for  that  city  since.  He  held  at  different 
times  the  office  of  City  Recorder,  City 
Attorney,  and  in  1867  was  elected  Mayor. 
By  these  varied  experiences  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  practical  workings  of 
municipal  government.  The  value  of  this 
experience  to  a  lawyer  situated  as  he  was 
is  shown  by  his  subsequent  life.  ,  Probably 
there  was  no  lawyer  in  the  district  where  he 
resided  whose  opinions  were  more  widely 
respected  upon  questions  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment than  his.  From  this  time  on, 
Judge  Champlin  pursued  the  practice  of  the 
law  with  an  assiduity  that  withdrew  him 
entirely  from  other  pursuits.  His  business 
became  so  varied  and  extensive  that  it 
demanded  his  entire  time  in  the  trial  of 
causes  and  in  the  examination  of  the  many 
and  delicate  questions  arising  in  the  course 
of  a  large  general  practice.  The  years  of 
conscientious  work  brought  with  them  not 
only  increase  of  practice  and  reputation, 
but  also  that  growth  in  legal  knowledge  and 
that  wide  and  accurate  judgment,  the  pos- 
session of  which  constitutes  the  most  marked 
excellence  of  a  lawyer.  In  the  trial  of  cases 
he  was  uniformly  courteous  to  the  court, 
his  opponent,  and  the  witnesses;  he  cared 
nothing  for  display,  never  losing  a  point  for 
the  sake  of  creating  a  favorable  impression 
with  the  audience,  seeking  to  impress  the 
jury  rather  by  weight  of  facts  in  his  favor 
and  by  argument  than  by  an  appeal  to 
prejudices.  In  discussions  of  the  principles 
of  law  he  was  remarkable  for  his  clearness 
of  statement  and  his  candor.  He  sought 
faithfully  for  firm  ground  on  which  to  plant 
his  feet;  and  when  once  he  found  it,  noth- 
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ing  could  drive  him  from  his  position.  He 
had  the  faculty  of  comprehending  the  point 
of  greatest  strength,  and,  in  holding  that, 
spent  his  entire  energies.  His  zeal  for  his 
client  never  led  him  to  urge  in  argument, 
what  in  his  judgment  was  not  the  law.  His 
conceptions  of  legal  principles  were  cleanly 
cut,  and  he  preserved  intact  the  perfect 
balance  of  his  legal  judgment.  In  1883  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was 
elected  by  a  majority  which  was  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  vote  of  his  own  party,  that  it 
furnished  very  strong  evidence  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people 
of  the  State.  He  took  his  seat  as  a  member 
of  that  court  in  January,  1884.  He  brought 
to  the  bench  not  only  a  reputation,  but  a 
character  for  integrity  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable;  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
lawT,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  its 
perfect  administration  and  practice;  a  mind 
which,  while  it  did  not  readily  adopt  for  its 
own  opinion  the  opinion  of  others,  was 
quick  to  comprehend  an  argument,  and 
ready  to  follow  it  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
however  far  that  conclusion  might  differ 
from  an  opinion  previously  entertained. 
What  has  been  said  regarding  his  character 
and  attainments  as  a  lawyer  affords  the  key 
to  his  career  on  the  bench.  To  his  many 
friends  throughout  the  State  who  have  care- 
fully scrutinized  his  work  since  he  has  taken 
his  seat,  no  word  is  necessary;  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the 
same  careful,  conscientious  application  of 
thought  and  study  has  been  given  to  the 
duties  of  that  position,  as  secured  his  suc- 
cess at  the  bar,  the  result  being  uniformly 
satisfactory  alike  to  litigants,  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  to  the  people  whom,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  public  officer,  he  has  served 
with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  imposed  upon  him.  At 
the  semi-centennial  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  1887,  the  Board  of  Regents 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  In  politics  Judge  Champ- 
lin  is  in  principle  a  Democrat.  He,  how- 
ever, declined  to  follow  that  portion  of  his 
party  who  opposed  the  war,  and  for  the  past 
few  years  he  has  taken  part  in  public  affairs 
only  as  one  does  who  would  not  shirk  his 
duty  as  a  citizen.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
1856,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  More.  The 
union    has    been   a    singularly    happy    one, 


three  children  having  been  born  to  them. 
The  Judge  is  a  member  of  St.  Mark's  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Grand  Rapids, 
where  he  resides.  In  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  Judge  Champlin  is  a  man  of  un- 
usually keen  perception,  just  and  clear  in 
judgment,  and  energetic  in  action.  Con- 
scious of  the  dark  shadows  of  human  life, 
he  habitually  turns  his  face  toward  its 
sunny  side;  quick  in  sympathy,  unobtru- 
sively helpful,  genial  to  all,  and  firm  in  his 
friendships,  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  be 
loved  and  trusted  as  he  is  loved  and  trusted 
in  the  community  where  he  lives.  In  con- 
clusion it  is  proper  to  say,  acknowledgment 
is  due  to  Roger  W.  Butterfield  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  in  this  sketch, 
taken  from  an  article  written  by  him  in  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History. 

Mosss  Taggart  was  born  at  Wilson,  Niag- 
ara county,  New  York,  February  27,  1843. 
Upon  both  sides  he  comes  from  New 
England  families  whose  representatives 
occupied  honorable  and  important  positions 
in  the  public  service.  His  early  life  was 
passed  upon  his  father's  farm,  where  he 
laid  the  basis  of  a  strong  physical  organiza- 
tion. He  had  expected  to  go  through  col- 
lege and  had  finished  his  preparatory  course 
at  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  when  the 
enlistment  of  two  older  brothers  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  imposed  upon  him  in  a 
great  degree  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  survivors  of  the  family.  He,  therefore, 
gave  up  college  and  returned  to  the  farm. 
Subsequently  he  entered  as  a  student  the 
office  of  the  late  Judge  Taggart,  of  Batavia, 
his  uncle,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York;  graduated  from  the 
Law  Department  of  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity in  1867  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
New  York,  at  Buffalo,  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  He  came  to  Michigan  in  1868, 
settling  first  at  Cedar  Springs;  afterward 
removed  to  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
entered  first  the  office  and  then  into  part- 
nership with  B.  A.  Harlan,  then  Judge  of 
Probate.  He  soon  after  formed  a  new  busi- 
ness connection  with  Eugene  E.  Allen,  and 
the  firm  of  Taggart  &  Allen  thus  formed 
was  afterward  changed  by  the  admission 
into  the  firm  of  L.  W.  Wolcott,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Allen  on 
account  of  ill  health.  For  many  years  the 
firm    of    Taggart    &    Wolcott    has    been    a 
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prominent  one  in  the  city  and  the  gentle- 
men composing  it  have  ranked  among  lead- 
ing members  of  the  bar.  Since  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  Mr.  Taggart  has  given 
almost  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  his  profession.  As 
the  community  around  him  has  increased 
and  given  him  wider  opportunities  for  devel- 
opment, he  has  grown  with  it.  Years  of  hard 
work  in  a  profession  which  is  singularly 
exacting  has  brought  him 'appropriate  com- 
pensation in  a  quickened  comprehension  and 
strong  grasp  of  legal  questions  and  a  continu- 
ing capacity  for  growth.  In  the  fall  of  1884 
Mr.  Taggart  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Attorney- General  of  the  State.  It  was  an 
office  the  importance  of  which  is  not  gen- 
erally understood  outside  of  the  profession. 
To  that  position  he  brought  an  industry 
and  ability  that  made  its  administration  by 
him  noticeable  in  the  State  at  large.  He 
found  its  duties  so  importunate  that  to  their 
complete  performance  it  was  necessary  he 
should  surfer  much  pecuniary  loss  in  his 
private  practice.  He  did  not  hesitate,  but, 
submitting  to  that  loss,  gave  himself  unre- 
servedly to  the  delicate  and  important 
questions  which  arose  in  the  conduct  of  his 
office  as  Attorney-General.  After  having 
been  renominated  by  his  party  and  re-elected 
by  the  people  in  1886,  he  retired  at  the  end 
of  his  second  term,  having  won  for  himself 
by  the  discharge  of  his  duties  an  enviable 
reputation.  Personally,  Mr.  Taggart  is  a 
man  of  strong  convictions,  firm  in  his  friend- 
ships, courteous  in  his  bearing.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican.  A  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  he  carries  his  Christianity 
into  his  daily  life;  in  all  things  having  a  great 
deal  of  the  steadfastness  of  his  Puritan 
ancestors,  without  any  of  the  Puritan  bitter- 
ness. Not  only  as  a  lawyer  but  as  a  man,  he 
has  won  and  enjoys  the  sincere  respect  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

DISTRICT    COURTS. 

After  thfe  Territorial  Government  was 
organized,  the  Governor  divided  the  State 
into  the  four  Judicial  Districts  of  Erie, 
Huron,  Detroit,  and  Michilimackinac.  In 
each  a  court  was  established,  having  juris- 
diction of  demands  exceeding  $20.  Orig- 
inally presided  over  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  resident  Judges  (a  Chief 
and  two  Associates)  from  the  district  soon 
came  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for 


a  term  during  good  behavior.  They  were 
abolished  in  18 10,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  there  were  no  intermediate  courts 
between  the  Supreme  and  Justices'  Courts. 
Several  counties  (Kent  not  included)  have 
since  had  District  Courts;  but  the  system 
is  now  obsolete.  The  last,  for  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  was  abolished  in  1863,  when  its 
Circuit  Courts  were  organized. 

COURTS    OF    CHANCERY. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, equity  and  common  law  jurisdiction 
were  vested  in  distinct  courts.  Equity 
powers  were  exclusively  vested  in  a  Court 
of  Chancery,  except  a  few  specified  cases 
which  might  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  which  appeal  also  lay  for  any  one 
feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  final  order  or 
decree  of  the  Chancery  Court.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  held  sessions  by  turn  in  each 
of  the  several  circuits  into  which  the  State 
was  at  that  time  divided;  and  all  cases  were 
determined  in  the  venue  where  action  was 
brought.  Abolished  by  the  act  of  1846,  its 
jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  the  Circuit 
Courts,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
The  records  of  its  existence  are  embodied 
in  two  volumes,  known  as  Harrington's  and 
Walker's  Chancery  Reports.  Only  three 
Chancellors  ever  officiated:  1836-42,  Elon 
Farnsworth,  resigned;  1842-46,  Randolph 
Manning,  resigned;  1846-47,  Elon  Farns- 
worth— court  abolished. 

CIRCUIT  COURTS. 

Michigan  is  divided  into  twenty- nine 
Judicial  Circuits,  of  which  Kent  county 
forms  the  seventeenth.  Four  terms  of  court 
are  held  in  Kent  annually, as  follows:  March, 
May,'  September  and  December,  which 
often  run  into  one  another,  so  that  the  court 
is  practically  always  in  session.  The  main 
bulk  of  important  cases  is  here  disposed  of; 
and  most  decisions  which  in  the  reports  of 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges 
become  law  precedent  for  the  determination 
of  future  causes  are  the  final  disposition  of 
cases  removed  from  different  circuits. 

The  development  of  this  important  branch 
of  the  judicial  system  is  briefly  as  follows: 
The  Circuit  Courts  were  first  instituted  by 
name  in  1825,  and  presided  over  by  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  for  some  years 
performed  these  duties  in  a  peripatetic 
manner,  going  from  circuit  to  circuit.      The 
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inconvenience  arising  therefrom,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  settled  communities,  led  to 
radical  changes.  In  1833  "The  Circuit 
Court  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan"  was 
established,  presided  over  by  one  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  entire  circuit,  and  two  Asso- 
ciate Judges  for  each  county;  the  former 
appointed  for  four  years;  the  latter,  for 
three.  The  Circuit  Courts  before  in  exist- 
ence were  then  called  Superior  Circuit 
Courts,  and  were  empowered  to  issue  writs 
of  error  to  the  Circuit  Courts. 

In  1836,  the  State  was  divided  into  three 
Judicial  Circuits,  and  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  performed  the  duties  of  Circuit 
Judges.  The  Constitution  of  1850  made 
the  office  of  Circuit  Judge  elective,  and  the 
term  of  office  six  years.  Each  circuit  now 
has  its  own  elected  Judge  (Wayne  and  Kent, 
because  of  the  press  of  business,  having  two 
each);  and  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  no 
longer  sit  therein,  save  as  they  may  have 
cases  removed  thence  for  their  opinion  sit- 
ting as  a  Supreme  Court. 

The  Circuit  jurisdiction  is  substantially  as 
follows:  Within  their  respective  counties, 
Circuit  Courts  exercise  original  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  actions  and  reme- 
dies, and  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  name  of 
people  of  the  State,  except  where  exclusive 
or  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  given  to  other 
courts,  and  all  powers  usually  possessed  by 
courts  of  record  at  common  law  and  in 
equity;  also  general  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  Justices'  and  Probate  Courts,  with  pow- 
ers to  regulate  practice  therein,  and  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  its  judgments  and  decrees. 
Cases  are  removed  thence  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  writs  of  error,  appeals,  or  cases 
made  and  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

Issues  of  law  are  tried  by  the  Court;  so 
too  of  issues  of  fact,  unless  a  jury  be  de- 
manded, in  which  case  they,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Court,  are  judges  of  the  fact. 
Causes  may  be  transferred  from  one  circuit 
to  another  for  several  specified  reasons;  for 
instance,  local  prejudice  or  relation  of  Judge 
to  parties  in  suit.  A  stenographer  is  pro- 
vided to  keep  accurate  report  of  proceed- 
ings had,  drawing  a  salary  in  this  county  of 
$  1 ,  500.  The  County  Clerk  is  ex  officio  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court. 

From  the  time  court  proceedings  were 
first  had  in  Kent  county  up  to  the  time  of 
its  county  organization,  it  was  attached  to 
Kalamazoo    county    for    judicial    purposes; 


but  since  1836  our  courts  have  had  more  of 
a  "local  habitation  and  a  name." 

The  Circuit  Court  has  convened  at  various 
places  in  our  city.  First  it  met  in  the  county 
buildings  on  what  is  now  Fulton  Street 
Park;  when  they  were  destroyed,  it  next  met 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Penney' s  church  on  West 
Bridge  street;  subsequently,  in  the  Collins 
Block  on  Canal  street;  then  in  the  old  block 
standing  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Old 
National  Bank;  •  then  the  Leppig  Block; 
afterward  the  Phoenix  Block  on  Lyon  street; 
lastly,  the  Circuit  Court  Block,  so-called 
(owned  by  Lyman  D.  Norris,  on  Lyon 
street);  whence  it  will  soon  depart  for  a  more 
stable  abiding  place  in  the  new  county  build- 
ing, corner  of  Ottawa  street  and  Crescent 
avenue. 

Kent  county  was  organized  March  24, 
1836,  and  soon  thereafter  judicial  functions 
began  within  her  own  limits.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  a  serious  fire  in  i860,  by  which 
most  of  the  files  and  records  of  the  county 
were  irrevocably  lost,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  full,  accurate  data  of  these  early 
courts;  the  written  authorities  are  wanting, 
and  almost  all  the  old  settlers  qualified  to 
verify  by  recollection  the  events  of  those 
early  times,  when  our  now  populous  city 
was  just  being  started,  are  passed  away.  A 
few  remain  whose  interests  at  that  time  lay 
sufficiently  in  the  courts  to  fix  with  tolera- 
ble degree  of  certainty  the  men  and  periods 
of  service  such  as  we  are  enabled  to  give. 

From  1836  to  1852  the  following  Judges 
visited  and  held  court  on  the  Circuit  Bench 
of  Grand  Rapids,  being  entitled  thereto 
ex  officio  from  their  position  on  the  Supreme 
Bench:  Epaphroditus  Ransom,  Charles  W. 
Whipple,  Edward  Mundy  and  George  Mar- 
tin. These,  in  the  order  named,  during  that 
period  discharged  the  duties  of  said  court 
of  Kent;  and  their  works  were  supple- 
mented by  side  or  iVssociate  Judges,  two 
chosen  within  the  county  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  The  following  is  such  list  as  far  and 
truly  as  can  be  ascertained:  1837-41,  John 
Almy  and  Arnot  Davis;  1841-44,  Ezekiel 
W.  Davis  and  Philander  Tracy;  1844-47, 
Rix  Robinson  and  Lewis  Reed  (John  Almy 
was  elected,  but  failed  to  qualify;  Reed 
took  his  place). 

Beginning  in  1852,  the  date  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  of  1850,  the  elected  Circuit 
Judges  have  been  as  follows:  1852,  George 
Martin;    1858,  Louis  S.  Lovell  (two  terms); 
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1870,  Birney  Hoyt  (two  terms);  1882, 
Robert  M.  Montgomery;  1888,  William 
E.  Grove. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1889,  a 
second  Circuit  Judge  was  provided  for  the 
county;  whereby  Judge  Marsden  C.  Burch 
now  holds  his  tenure  of  office.  It  is  becom- 
ing of  use  for  one  Judge  to  take  the  jury 
cases  one  term  of  court  and  the  chancery 
matters  the  next.  [Action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  test  this  law  of 
1889,  and  the  legality  of  the  present  incum- 
bency, by  quo  warranto  proceedings,  which 
is  pending  at  the  time  of  this  writing.] 

The  present  personnel  of  the  Court  is  as 
follows:  William  E.  Grove  and  Marsden 
C.  Burch,  Judges;  Cornelius  L.  Harvey, 
Clerk;  Frank  P.  Carpenter,  Cornelius  J. 
De  Young  and  Joseph  Emery,  Deputy 
Clerks;  William  J.  Stuart,  Prosecuting 
Attorney;  Loyal  E.  Knappen,  Assistant 
Prosecuting  Attorney;  Henry  F.  Walsh, 
Stenographer;  Dwight  Goss  and  Alfred 
Wolcott,  Circuit  Court  Commissioners; 
Loomis  K.  Bishop,  Sheriff;  Isaac  F.  Lam- 
oreaux,  Under  Sheriff;  Harmon  Cowens  and 
Frank  W.  Worfel,  Deputy  Sheriffs;  J.  Clin- 
ton Bishop  and  William  J.  Miller,  Mes- 
sengers. 

Full  lists  of  Sheriffs  and  County  Clerks, 
from  the  organization  of  Kent  county  down 
to  1890,  are  given  on  page  384  of  this 
History. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS  FOR  KENT  COUNTY. 

1851-52,  Edward  E.  Sargeant;  1853-56, 
John  T.  Holmes;  1857-58,  E.  S.  Eggles- 
ton;  1859-60,  Stephen  G.  Champlin;  1861- 
62,  Thaddeus  Foote;  1863-65,  E.  G.  D. 
Holden;  1866-68,  Byron  D.  Ball;  1869-72, 
Andrew  J.  Reeves;  1873-76,  E.  A.  Burlin- 
game;  1877-78,  Stephen  H.  Ballard;  1879- 
80,  Frank  F.  Kutts;  1881-82,  Fred  A.  May 
nard;  1883-86,  Isaac  M.  Turner;  1887-88, 
Samuel  D.  Clay;  1889-90, William  J.  Stuart. 

EBENEZER  GREGG  DANFORTH 
HOLDEN,  the  youngest  of  five  sons,  was 
born  February  18,  1834,  in  the  pioneer's 
cabin,  Kirkland,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 
His  parents,  Josiah  Rhodes  and  Joanna 
Reed  (Danforth)  Holden,  natives  of  New 
Hampshire,  were  married  January  24,  1824. 
They  lived  together  sixty-three  years,  when 
death  took  the  father  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety.  The  mother,  still  living,  is  now 
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in  her  ninety- first  year.  On  the  father's  side, 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  in  America  has 
been  traced  back  280  years,  and  on  the 
mother's,  171 — the  father  being  descendent 
from  English  Puritan  stock,  and  the  mother 
from  Scotch-Irish,  whose  origin,  under  the 
surname  of  "  Gregg,"  appears  in  the  history 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  as  early  as  1690. 
Oliver  Holden,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  was 
the  author  of  the  world  renowned  hymn 
"Coronation."  The  Hon.  Samuel  Holden, 
President  of  the  Bank  of  England,  though  he 
never  saw  America,  erected  a  chapel  at 
Harvard  University  in  1744,  which  is  still 
in  use,  and  has  always  been  known  as  the 
"Holden  chapel."  The  brick  of  which  it 
is  built  were  brought  from  England,  as  none 
were  then  made  in  America.  The  donor 
of  this  then  magnificent  building  also  en- 
dowed the  college  with  ^2,000  a  year, 
which,  by  his  will,  continued  to  be  paid 
many  years  after  his  death,  or  until  the 
opening  days  of  the  Revolution  cut  off  fra- 
ternal relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Many  of  the  Holden  descendents  in  America 
have  been  educated  at  "Old  Harvard," 
but  the  subject  of  this  sketch  never  saw  it 
or  the  chapel  until  1877.  The  latter  is  now 
used  as  a  lecture  room,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  145  years  is  still  in  good  preservation — 
its  street  gable  being  finished  with  a  carved 
das  relief  oi  the  "Holden  arms."  The  par- 
ties last  above  named  and  many  others  of 
note  were  among  the  ancestors,  near  and 
remote,  of  the  "Holden"  of  whom  we  write, 
whose  life,  until  he  became  his  own  man, 
was  that  of  a  pioneer's  boy,  his  father  mov- 
ing from  Ohio  to  Illinois  while  "Gregg"  was 
yet  an  infant,  and  after  various  shiftings, 
incident  to  "wildcat"  times  and  business 
failures,  finally  became  a  settler  in  the  "South 
Woods"  (now  the  township  of  Byron),  Kent 
County,  Michigan,  November  18,  1845.  He 
died  and  was  buried  here,  and  "E.  G.  D." 
has  been  a  thorough  Michigander  since  his 
first  appearance  in  the  State.  He  has  been 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  but 
forty-four  years  of  residence  in  Kent  County 
makes  it  essentially  his  home.  He  has 
never  sought  to  change  it.  Young  Holden, 
like  many  another  pioneer's  son,  soon  tired 
of  the  wilderness,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, with  his  parents'  blessing,  he  walked 
up  out  of  the  woods  and  never  went  back 
again.  .  With  only  about  twenty  months' 
schooling  all  told   up  to  that    age,   he   set 
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about  educating  himself,  and  succeeded  so 
well  that  we  find  his  name  on  college  cata- 
logues of  later  date.  We  afterward  find 
him  teaching  school  and  studying  law — 
the  records  of  Kent  County  Circuit  Court 
showing  him  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  March  5,  1859.  Being  Republican 
in  politics,  he  early  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  success  of  his  party,  and  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  persistent  and 
tireless  workers.  His  voice  was  heard  in 
every  school  house  in  the  county.  He  then 
graduated  into  the  Congressional  District, 
and  in  later  campaigns  canvassed  the  State. 
He  was  eight  years  Secretary  of  Kent 
County  Republican  Committee,  and  six 
years  its  Chairman.  He  was  six  years 
Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee, 
and  served  four  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
State  Central  Committee.  For  more  than 
twenty  years,  not  to  know  him  was  not  to 
know  one  of  the  most  successful  and  ener- 
getic "wheel-horses"  of  the  party.  Amid 
the  deflections  of  1872,  as  Chairman  of  the 
County  Committee,  he  achieved  one  of  the 
most  noted  victories  his  party  ever  rejoiced 
over  in  this  County.  Every  Ward  in  the 
City  went  Republican  except  one,  and  every 
township  in  the  county  except  one,  and  the 
combined  opposition  majority  in  these  was 
only  nine.  The  Republican  County  Candi- 
dates were  elected  that  year  by  from  two 
to  three  thousand  majority.  Though  Mr. 
Holden  could  never  be  called  an  office 
seeker,  he  was  not  entirely  forgotten  by  his 
party  in  the  distribution  of  its  favors.  He 
was  Prosecuting  Attorney  from  1863  to 
1867,  and  Secretary  of  State  from  1875  to 
1878 — both  inclusive,  and  in  these  positions 
served  his  constituency  better  than  they 
knew — or  if  they  knew  it,  it  was  soon  forgot- 
ten. As  an  indication  of  his  popularity,  we 
have  only  to  say,  that  although  twice  nomi- 
nated for  Secretary  of  State,  no  State  Con- 
vention ever  cast  a  ballot  for  him.  He  was 
always  nominated  by  acclamation.  For 
more  than  fifteen  years  he  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  schools  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, as  Trustee,  Moderator,  and  Director  of 
the  West  Side  Union  School.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  favor  the  consolidation  of  all 
school  interests  under  one  management, 
and  rejoiced  when  this  union  was  accom- 
plished. Knowing  so  little  of  school  advan- 
tages in  his  early  years,  his  influence  has 
always  been  on  the  right  side  for  an  enlight- 


ened comprehensive  school  policy.  Teach- 
ers and  scholars  never  had  a  more  stanch 
friend  than  he.  As  a  "secret  society"  man, 
he  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
of  Michigan,  seven  years  after  his  initiation, 
but  subsequently  severed  his  connection 
with  that  order,  owing  to  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  Grand  Sire,  in  regard  to  the 
Uniform  Degree  of  the  Knights  Patriarchal 
Circle.  He  has  since  been  at  the  head  of 
the  latter  order  in  the  United  States,  serv- 
ing one  term,  and  is  now  an  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Supreme  Commander,  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General.  In  1870,  in 
connection  with  his  partner  at  that  time,  he 
assisted  in  organizing  and  incorporating  the 
Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank,  and  was  a 
member  of  its  first  Board  of  Directors.  This 
bank,  which  is  now  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  city,  owes  its  origin  to  him.  As  a 
business  man,  his  energies  for  many  years 
have  been  devoted  entirely  to  insurance. 
He  engaged  in  the  lccal  business  in  May, 
i860,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  has 
adhered  steadily  to  insurance  work,  being 
now  the  oldest  agent  in  the  city  for  years  of 
consecutive  service.  He  has  been  special 
agent,  State  and  general  agent  and  adjuster 
for  many  companies,  and  as  such  has  trav- 
eled extensively.  His  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Henry,  were  admitted  to  partnership 
in  May,  1888  —the  new  firm  making  law  and 
real  estate  a  part  of  their  business,  and  hav- 
ing an  office  on  each  side  of  the  river,  Mr. 
Holden's  business  career  has  been  uniformly 
successful.  He  married  August  24th,  1858, 
Miss  Melissa  E.  Smith,  of  Marion,  N.  Y. 
— who,  like  himself,  was  the  child  of  New 
England  parents.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren— the  two  sons  above  mentioned  and 
Mary  H.,  wife  of  Willis  B.  Perkins,  of  the 
firm  of  Sweet  &  Perkins,  attorneys-at-law 
in  this  city.  Though  reared  under  the 
influence  of  the  strict  old  school  Presby- 
terians— as  exemplified  by  his  parentage — 
Mr.  Holden  is  not  a  member  of  any  church; 
is  liberal  in  his  religious  views,  believes  in 
the  good  and  true  everywhere,  and  recog- 
nizes these  essentials  in  all  creeds,  but  gives 
none  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Holden 
is  an  exceedingly  well  man  — stands  five 
feet  ten  inches,  and  weighs  180  pounds 
— is  still  a  very  active  man  and  a  severe 
student.  In  his  home  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  thousands  of  good  books,  occu- 
pying the  largest  room  in  the  house  — this 
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he  calls  "Our  Den,"  and  here  he  is  always 
found  during  his  leisure  hours.  Never  hav- 
ing been  a  "society  man,"  he  thus  finds 
much  time  which  he  spends  profitably  with 
"books  and  pen."  He  has  been  much  on 
the  lecture  platform,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  press,  both  prose  and  verse,  have 
been  many  and  varied.  For  years  he  has 
contributed  to  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
press,  besides  furnishing  a  liberal  supply  to 
various  home  publications.  The  nom  de 
plume  of  "Robert  Roland"  was  at  one  time 
quite  familiar  to  the  public,  and  though  he 
has  not  abandoned  it,  yet  of  late  generally 
puts  out  his  productions  over  his  own  some- 
what lengthy  nomen.  As  boy  and  man  he 
has  always  been  ambitious,  believing  that 
whatever  he  does  he  can  do  as  well  as  any- 
body, and  since  he  retired  from  politics  has 
devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the  study  of 
history  and  literature.  He  is  a  voracious 
reader,  and  a  ready,  rapid  writer.  Has  a 
cordial  hand,  a  cheery  word  and  a  smile  for 
every  friend,  and  goes  about  everything  he 
undertakes  with  the  certain  assurance  of 
success.  Had  he  ever  known  any  such 
word  as  "fail,"  there  never  would  have 
been  any  occasion  for  this  hasty  sketch  of 
his  career. 

justices'  courts. 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  under  an  act  of 
1805,  were  given  cognizance  of  all  claims 
and  penalties  not  exceeding  $20.  The  man- 
ner of  proceeding  was  by  warrant  to  bring 
the  defendant  at  once  before  the  Justice. 
Appeal  was  afterward  allowed  to  the  court 
of  the  district,  which  being  abolished  in 
1 8 10,  Justices  were  given  jurisdiction  to 
try,  by  consent  of  parties,  all  cases  of  a  civil 
nature  wherein  the  demand  did  not  exceed 
$100.  Appeal  to  the  County  Courts  was 
allowed  upon  their  establishment  in  181 5. 
During  Territorial  times,  Justices  of  the 
Peace  were  appointed  by  the  Governor;  the 
first  Constitution,  however,  provided  for 
their  election  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
which  is  still  the  rule. 

Each  township  and  city  is  entitled  to  four 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  draw  no  fixed 
salary,  but  are  paid  by  a  system  of  fees  for 
actual  services,  regulated  by  statute.  They 
have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions 
wherein  the  debt  or  damages  does  not 
exceed  $100,  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
all  civil  actions  upon  contract,  express  or 


implied,  wherein  the  debt  or  damages  does 
not  exceed  $300;  but  they  do  not  have  cog- 
nizance of  real  actions,  actions  for  disturb- 
ance of  right  of  way  or  other  easement,  for 
libel  or  slander,  malicious  prosecutions, 
against  administrators  and  executors  as 
such,  nor  where  title  to  real  estate  comes  in 
question.  Their  criminal  jurisdiction  is 
confined  to  cases  of  simple  larceny,  assault 
and  battery,  wilful  destroying  and  injuring 
of  landmarks,  simple  trespass  upon  lands 
and  cutting  of  timber,  wilful  damage  to 
cattle,  horses  and  personal  property  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  $25,  and  all  other 
offenses  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$100,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

For  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  they  are 
vested  with  all  the  ordinary  powers  resident 
in  courts  of  record,  except  setting  aside  a 
verdict  and  arresting  judgment  thereon. 
Juries,  when  demanded,  are  judges  both  of 
law  and  the .  fact.  Appeals  are  allowed  in 
all  cases  of  final  judgment  on  issue  of  law 
or  fact,  where  defendant  did  not  appear  and 
plead,  and  where  judgment  of  nonsuit  is 
rendered.  All  cases  on  which  judgment  has 
been  given  may  be  removed  to  Circuit  Court 
by  either  party. 

A  list  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  within  the 
City  of  Grand  Rapids  since  1850  is  given  on 
page  401  of  this  book,  to  which  may  be 
added,  for  1890,  Elliott  G.  Brown. 

JAMES  MILLER  was  born  in  Win- 
sted,  Connecticut,  February  11,  1823.  His 
father,  Joseph  Miller,  was  a  lawyer  of  prom- 
inence in  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  who 
moved  with  his  family  to  Gull  Prairie  in 
this  State  in  1834,  where  he  died  in  1864. 
Joseph  Miller,  his  son,  and  half  brother  to 
James,  also  became  a  lawyer  of  prominence 
in  Kalamazoo;  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
for  Michigan  during  the  administration  of 
James  Buchanan,  and  died  at  Kalamazoo 
in  1861,  James  received  a  common  school 
and  academic  education,  which  was  greatly 
added  to  under  the  careful  instruction  of 
his  scholarly  father;  he  then  read  law,  and 
upon  his  admission  to  that  profession  com- 
menced practice  in  Grand  Rapids  with 
A.  D.  Rathbone.  As  an  attorney,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler won  an  honorable  position.  He  never 
encouraged  litigation,  but  often  advised  and 
assisted   successfully  in  the   adjustment  of 
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the  difficulties  of  his  clients,  thereby  win- 
ning in  an  unusual  degree  their  respect  and 
confidence.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life 
his  business  was  not  exclusively  that  of  law, 
as  he  gradually  became  largely  engaged  in 
real  estate  transactions  and  matters  con- 
nected therewith.  He  was  at  one  time  the 
candidate  of  the  Democrats  for  Prosecuting 
attorney  and  Circuit  Judge.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  Nov.  25,  1879,  he  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids.  He  was  disinclined  to  polit- 
ical aspirations,  and  reluctantly  accepted 
the  positions  in  which  his  party  placed  him. 
Originally  he  was  a  Whig  of  the  Henry  Clay 
school,  but  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  he,  like  many  others  of 
the  conservative  men  of  the  old  Whig  party, 
affiliated"  with  the  Democrats.  He  was 
thoroughly  conscientious  and  honest  in  his 
political  opinions  and  wrould  never  sacrifice 
principles  for  policy.  To  his  fellow  citizens 
,Mr.  Miller  was  eminently  a  courteous  and 
agreeable  man,  reading  much  and  reflecting 
much,  always  ready  to  communicate  his 
knowledge  and  reasonings,  which  made  him 
a  most  entertaining  and  profitable  compan- 
ion. He  had  clear  and  positive  views  on 
all  public  questions.  He  enjoyed  most 
satisfactory  and  comforting  religious  convic- 
tions, being  a  New  Churchman,  or  "Swe- 
denborgian,"  but  usually,  when  there  was  no 
active  New  Church  organization,  was  an 
attendant  at  the  services  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Whilst  not  challenging  admiration 
for  brilliancy  of  talent,  or  great  perform- 
ance in  professional  or  literary  labor,  Mr. 
Miller's  mental  powers  were  of  a  superior 
order,  and  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  and  as  leading  a 
highly  respectable,  honorable  and  useful 
life.  He  was  cheerfully  and  readily  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  representative  men  of 
the  Grand  River  Valley;  and  well  he  might 
be,  for  his  walk  was  for  nearly  forty  years 
before  the  people  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
several  occupations  he  followed,  all  of  which 
relations  were  characterized  by  energy,  fair 
dealings,  candor,  generosity  and  a  liberal 
benevolence.  In  1846,  Mr.  Miller  married 
/  Mary^Ada,  daughter  of  Sidney  Smith,  a 
I  lawyer,  who  founded  the  village  of  Ada, 
^Kent  county,  Michigan.  For  her  that  vil- 
lage was  named.  Of  his  family  there  are 
living  at  the  present  time,  1890,  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  Helen  E.  and  Mary  A. 


Mr.  Miiler  was  domestic  in  his  habits  and 
tastes,  found  happiness  in  his  home  and 
enjoyment  in  social  life  among  his  personal 
friends  and  neighbors,  who  ever  recognized 
him  as  one  of  their  most  agreeable  associ- 
ates. He  was  a  useful  citizen,  a  good  man, 
doing  efficiently  and  well  his  allotted  work 
in  life;  such  was  the  judgment  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  every  degree.  What  the  early 
Northwest  would  have  been,  had  those  who 
settled  in  it  not  been  principally  from  New 
England,  can  never  be  known,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  courageous,  active  energy  and 
ambition  that  the  New  Englanders  brought 
with  them  into  the  western  wilds  has  never 
been  excelled  by  any  people;  the  visible 
impress  of  their  coming  will  be  discernable 
through  the  ages,  and  to  this,  Joseph  Miller 
and  his  sons  Joseph,  James  and  Eli  contrib- 
uted their  full  share. 

PROBATE    COURT. 

By  a  Territorial  act  of  1805,  the  courts  of 
the  several  districts,  or  any  Judge  of  the 
Territory,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court, 
were  authorized  to  take  the  proof  of  wills, 
and  grant  letters  testamentary  and  of  admin- 
istration. In  181 1  provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  in  each  district  of  a  Reg- 
ister, with  essentially  the  same  powers. 
Finally,  in  181 8,  a  Court  of  Probate  was 
established  in  each  county,  the  Judge,  some 
"able  and  learned  person,"  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  from  which  appeals  lay  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  These  last  continued 
in  operation  until  the  admission  of  Michigan 
into  the  Union. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  1838  provided 
for  the  election  of  Probate  Judges  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  which  continues  to  be  the 
term  of  office.  Our  probate  law  and  pro- 
cedure follows  closely  the  lead  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Probate  Courts  are  courts  of 
record  with  seals,  having  within  their  sphere 
the  general  powers  of  courts  of  record. 
Their  jurisdiction  covers  the  very  important 
field  of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  infants, 
and  indigent  and  mentally  incompetent  per- 
sons; with  powers  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  execution  of  all  orders 
and  decrees  regularly  made.  Appeals  lie 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county,  which, 
in  its  chancery  capacity,  has  a  general  con- 
current jurisdiction.  Probate  Judges  are 
authorized  by  law  to  appoint  assistants, 
known  as  Registers  of  Probate. 
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The  Probate  Court  for  Kent  county  was 
organized  in  1836;  but  the  burden  of  work 
for  some  years  was  very  light.  Reference 
to  the  calendar  shows  but  two  cases  the  first 
year,  one  the  second,  three  the  third,  and 
four  the  fourth,  gradually  increasing  until 
in  1889  the  number  indexed  is  345,  or  nearly 
one  for  each  calendar  day.  The  records 
include  ten  calendars  and  twenty-eight 
journals.  The  first  entry  is  under  date  of 
August  1,  1836,  in  the  estate  of  Rowland 
W.  Sizor,  being  an  order  assigning  October 
1  g  for  the  appointment  of  an  administrator. 
The  estate  was  a  small  one;  and  by  way  of 
contrasting  the  value  of  real  property  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  present,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  lot  four  in  section  one  of  the 
Village  of  Grand  Rapids  sold  for  $20,  being 
a  part  of  the  said  deceased's  estate,  and  the 
lot  covered  at  present  by  Powers'  Opera 
House. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  bulk  of  real 
estate  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
passes  through  this  court  every  thirty  or 
forty  years,  the  importance  of  laws  regulat- 
ing procedure  is  at  once  fully  apparent. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  present  law 
does  not  sufficiently  protect  the  interests  of 
beneficiaries  in  some  instances;  notably  in 
the  lax  way  permitted  in  the  vouchering 
(often  non-vouchering)  of  accounts  of  ad- 
ministrators and  executors.  Below  are  the 
lists  of  Judges  and  Registers  from  the 
organization  of  the  court: 

JUDGES    OF    PROBATE. 

Jefferson  Morrison,  Aug.  1,  1836,  to  Dec. 
31,  1844;  James  A.  Davis,  Jan.  1,  1845,  to 
Dec.  31,  1848;  Solomon  L.  Withey,  Jan. 
1,  1849,  to  Dec.  31,  1852;  Robert  P.  Sin- 
clair, Jan.  1,  1853,  to  Dec.  31,  1856;  Wil- 
liam A.  Robinson,  Jan.  1,  1857,  to  Dec.  31, 
1864;  Benjamin  A.  Harlan,  Jan.  1,  1865, 
to  Dec.  31,  1876;  Cyrus  E.  Perkins,Jan.  1, 
1877,  to  Dec.  31,  1884;  Lyman  D.  Follett, 
Jan.  1,  1885,  to  May  30,  1887;  Cyrus  E. 
Perkins,  June  7,  1887,  to  — . 

REGISTERS    OF    PROBATE. 

Moses  Taggart,  Jan.  2,  1871,  to  April  1, 
1872;  Cyrus  E.  Perkins,  April  1,  1872,  to 
Dec.  31,  1876;  John  R.  Smith,  Jan.  2,  1877, 
to  Jan.  2,  1879;  William  A.  Russell,  Jan.  2, 
1879  to  May  1,  1879;  Charles  Schuster,  May 
1,  1879,  to  Dec.  31,  1879;  AdolphB.  Mason, 
Jan.  5,  1880,  to  Dec.  31,  1884;    Frank  W. 


Hine,    Jan.     1,    1885,    to    Aug.    12,    1889; 
Adolph  B.  Mason,  Aug.  12,  1889,  to  — . 

mayor's  and  recorder's  courts. 

The  city  charter  of  1850  contained  pro- 
visions for  the  "  Mayor's  Court  of  the  City 
of  Grand  Rapids,"  whose  principal  features 
were  as  follows:  The  Mayor,  Recorder  and 
Aldermen,  or  any  three  of  them  (the  Mayor 
and  Recorder  always  being  one)  were  em- 
powered to  hold  a  court  of  record  under  the 
above  title,  having  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
arising  within  the  city  for  offenses  against 
its  by-laws,  ordinances  or  regulations,  or  in 
which  said  corporation  was  a  party  to  the 
suit,  its  penal  jurisdiction  being  limited  to 
fines  of  not  more  than  $100,  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  six  months.  The 
court  was  to  convene  the  second  Monday  of 
each  month,  and  continue  until  business  was 
dispatched;  and  might  be  called  in  special 
session  on  any  emergency.  The  files  and 
proceedings  became  public  records  on  file 
in  the  Clerk's  office,  whose  functions  were 
performed  by  the  City  Clerk,  who  received 
fees  and  perquisites  in  lieu  of  salary.  Ap- 
peals lay  from  this  court  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  county. 

By  the  revised  charter  of  1857  the  Mayor's 
Court  was  superseded  by  "The  Recorder's 
Court  of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids,"  em- 
powered to  be  held  by  the  City  Recorder, 
the  jurisdiction  for  the  most  part  remaining 
the  same,  save  that  it  was  exclusive,  except 
where  the  title  of  land  was  concerned  it 
acted  concurrent  with  the  Circuit  Court; 
also  had  exclusive  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
cases  brought  before  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  violation  of  any  ordinance  of  the  city. 
Causes  could  be  removed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  like  manner  as  from  the  Circuit 
Court.  The  Common  Council  were  empow- 
ered to  provide  a  city  penitentiary;  but  the 
power  was  never  exercised,  the  prisoners 
always  being  accommodated  at  the  county 
jail. 

Title  IX  of  the  Charter  creating  the  Re- 
corder's Court  was  repealed  in  1875;  and 
its  functions  and  jurisdictions,  on  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  present  Superior  Court  of  the 
city,  passed  to  the  latter.  The  names  of  . 
those  who  served  as  Recorders  during  the 
existence  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  with  their 
terms,  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  City 
Administration,  pages  393,  394. 
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Leonard  Bement  for  more  than  thirty 
years  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Bar,  and  a  most  worthy  citizen. 
Neither  dashing  nor  brilliant,  he  was  indus- 
trious, faithful  in  his  work,  tender  and  gentle 
in  feeling,  with  a  sense  of  right  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  which  made  him  a  good 
Judge  and  a  useful  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Stephen  G.  Champlin  was  for  near  ten 
years  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Grand  Rapids. 
He  was  born  at  Kingston,  Ulster  county, 
N.  Y.,  July  i,  1827.  In  boyhood  he  was 
an  eager  reader  of  history,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  had 
well  studied  the  histories  of  Rome,  Greece, 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States, 
and  was  as  familiar  with  the  story  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte's  campaigns  as  he  was  with 
his  spelling-book.  He  was  educated  at  the 
common  schools  and  at  the  academy  at 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  he  began  the  study  of  medicine;  at 
eighteen  commenced  practice  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice 
in  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  At  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  gave  that  up,  studied  law, 
passed  a  creditable  examination  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Albany,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  twenty-two,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Richmond,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y. 
In  1853  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids  and 
entered  partnership  with  Lucius  Patterson; 
then  among  the  leading  lawyers  of  Western 
Michigan.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Recorder's  Court  of  the  city,  and 
served  two  years.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Kent  county,  and 
ably  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  for 
one  term.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion he  enlisted,  and  May  13,  1861,  was 
commissioned  Major  of  the  Third  Michigan 
Infantry.  Soon  after  reaching  the  field  the 
command  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon 
him,  and  he  was  commissioned  Colonel 
October  28,  1861.  He  did  gallant  service, 
and  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
men.  At  Fair  Oaks,  Va. ,  he  was  severely 
wounded,  but  was  in  the  field  again  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  and  at  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg.  November  29,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  Brigadier  General.  But  he  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  wound 
received  at  Fair  Oaks.  He  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  came  home  to  Grand  Rapids, 
and  sank  to  his  death,  Jan.  24,  1864,  one  of 


the  noblest  of  the  Union  Army,  and  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

,  SUPERIOR    COURT. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Grand  Rapids  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1875;  its  first  term  commencing  the  first 
Tuesday  in  June  of  that  year.  It  is  a  court 
of  record,  having  a  seal,  and  presided  over 
by  an  elective  Judge,  whose  original  term 
of  office  is  six  years.  His  salary  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Circuit  Judge,  and  the  treasury 
of  the  city  is  liable  for  any  deficit  below 
$2,500  to  make  it  equal  to  that  sum.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Court  is  appointed  by  the 
Judge,  and  has  the  power  to  himself  appoint 
deputies,  on  concurrence  of  the  Judge,  when 
authorized  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city.  His  full  salary  is  $1,000.  This  Court 
has  commodious  quarters  in  the  City  Hall, 
where  four  terms  of  court  are  held  annually, 
beginning  in  March,  May,  September  and 
December  of  each  year.  The  running  ex- 
penses are  provided  for  by  the  Common 
Council.  A  stenographer,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  on  recommendation  of  the  Judge, 
and  to  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, is  provided  for  by  law.  His  salary 
is  $1,200. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Court  is 
as  follows:  Original  jurisdiction,  concur- 
rent with  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county 
of  Kent,  in  transitory  actions  where  the 
claim  is  over  $100,  in  which  both  parties 
reside  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  or  when 
either  party  is  a  resident  of  the  city  and 
service  jof  the  original  process  shall  be  had 
therein  (likewise  where  there  are  more  than 
one  party  on  either  side,  and  one  of  them 
receives  service  as  aforesaid);  actions  of 
ejectment,  trespass  and  foreclosure  con- 
cerning lands  within  the  city;  attachments 
against  non-residents,  where  the  property 
attached  is  within  the  corporate  limits;  and 
actions  of  equity  where  either  of  the  parties, 
or  the  property  involved,  is  within  the  city. 
Exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions  at 
law  and  in  equity,  brought  by  or  against  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city,  or  by  or 
against  the  city  or  any  of  its  officers;  exclu- 
sive appellate  jurisdiction,  where  appeals 
may  be  made,  of  all  cases  originally  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  in  the  Police  Court 
of  Grand  Rapids,  where  final  judgment 
shall  be  entered  therein,  in  any  cases  arising 
out  of  the  breach  of  any  provision  of  the 
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charter  or  ordinances  of  the  city;  and  to 
issue  writs  of  certiorari  in  such  cases  when 
lawful  to  be  done.  Also  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion for  crimes  committed  under  laws  of  the 
State  within  the  city  limits,  not  exclusively 
cognizable  by  the  Police  Court  or  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  of  the  city.  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  former  Recorder's  Court  of 
the  city  was  formally  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  this  court  by  the  act  of  1875  above 
noted;  also  all  necessary  powers  to  make 
the  other  enumerated  powers  and  its  juris- 
diction complete. 

The  following  are  the  Judges,  past  and 
present:  John  T.  Holmes,  1875-81;  Isaac 
H.  Parrish,  1881-87;  Edwin  A.  Burlingame, 
1887—. 

By  the  original  act,  the  County  Clerk  was 
made  ex-officio  Clerk  of  this  court,  which 
provision  continued  for  three  years  only; 
during  which  time  the  following  Clerks  were 
in  office:  Hobart  H.  Chipman,i875;  Wesley 
W.  Hyde,  1876  {vice  Chipman,  deceased); 
Fred  S.  Clark,  1876-78.  Charles  P.  Rath- 
bun,  however,  as  deputy,  performed  most 
of  the  duties  during  this  time.  Since  the 
office  became  elective  for  a  period  (term)  of 
two  years,  the  following  have  been  the 
Clerks;  Everett  D.  Comstock,  1878-80; 
Charles  P.  Rathbun,  1880-88;  Andrew  Fyfe, 
1888  — . 

JOHN  T.  HOLMES  has  been  upward 
of  half  a  century  an  honorable,  useful  and 
esteemed  citizen  of  Grand  Rapids.  He 
was  born  Dec.  11,  181 5,  at  Carlisle,  Scho- 
harie county,  N.  Y.  His  father,  Daniel 
Holmes,  was  a  native  of  Saratoga,  and  for 
some  forty  years  a  Deacon  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.  His 
mother,  Sally  (Taylor)  Holmes,  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Taylor  (for  many  years 
Judge  in  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,)  and  sis- 
ter of  John  W.  Taylor,  who  represented  the 
Saratoga  District  in  Congress  for  ten  con- 
secutive terms  (twenty  years),  and  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  .Sixteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Congresses.  John  T.  Holmes 
in  early  youth  attended  the  common  schools 
in  Niagara  county,  and  a  select  school  in 
Cherry  Valley.  His  parents  hoped  he 
would  become  a  clergyman,  but  as  he  was 
not  thus  inclined,  he  followed  farm  work 
and  clerking  in  a  store,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  minority.  March  31,  1836,  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Nathan  Pratt, 


of  Niagara  county,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1837  they 
came  to  Detroit,  passed  several  months  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State;  then  came 
to  Grand  Rapids,  arriving  Feb.  14,  1838, 
and  made  this  their  permanent  home.  Here 
Mr.  Holmes  engaged  at  first  as  a  clerk;  but 
in  1839,  with  Wm.  G.  Henry,  opened  a 
general  assortment  store  where  now  is  the 
western  part  of  the  Morton  House,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Henry  &  Holmes.  This 
continued  about  three  years,  he  during  the 
time  reading  law  as  he  found  opportunity, 
and  then  pursuing  that  study  in  the  office 
of  Bridge  &  Calkins.  May  17,  1843,  together 
with  Solomon  L.  Withey  and  Sylvester 
Granger,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Kent  Circuit,  Justice  Epaphroditus  Ransom 
presiding — they  being  the  first  students 
thus  regularly  admitted  in  this  county.  In 
1845  he  was  chosen  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
which  office  he  resigned  after  serving  three 
years.  He  was  also  for  some  years  Master 
in  Chancery,  and  held  that  office  at  the  time 
when  its  duties  were  transferred  to  Circuit 
Court  Commissioners.  In  1852  and  again 
in  1854  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  Kent  county,  serving  in  that  office  four 
years.  In  i860  he  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  State  Senator,  and  in  1862  the 
candidate  of  the  same  party  for  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  leading  his  associates 
upon  the  ticket,  but  in  common  with  them 
was  defeated.  Afterward  he  would  accept 
no  nomination  for  an  office  strictly  political. 
In  1875,  when  the  Superior  Court  of  Grand 
Rapids  was  established,  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  that  tribunal  and  served  the  full 
term  of  six  years.  He  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Police  Court — the  first  under  its  present 
organization — in  April,  1882 — receiving  a 
majority  of  1,713  out  of  a  total  of  6,735 
votes;  was  re-elected  in  1886,  and  again  in 
April,  1890,  this  time  by  a  plurality  of  2,215, 
and  the  largest  vote  ever  given  a  candidate 
in  this  city,  and  is  the  present  occupant  of 
that  Bench.  Of  members  of  the  Kent 
County  Bar  only  one  living  in  Grand 
Rapids  has  seen  longer  professional  ser- 
vice than  Judge  Holmes.  He  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  when  it  was  but  a  small 
hamlet  in  the  wilderness,  and  has  seen  and 
been  an  active  participant  in  its  growth  and 
development  to  a  town  of  near  70,000  peo- 
ple, with  corresponding  material  wealth; 
and  all  that  time  has  been  closely  identified 
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with  its  judicial  and  social  history.  In 
active  practice  as  an  attorney  he  had  an 
extensive  clientage,  and  his  life  throughout 
has  been  a  busy  one.  Naturally  generous 
and  sympathetic;  it  has  been  said  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  that  he  was  as  ready  freely 
to  advise  and  assist  the  poor  as  the  wealthy, 
and  during  his  professional  career  as  an 
advocate  he  probably  rendered  more  gratu- 
itous service  to  needy  clients  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Bar  of  Kent  county.  In  this 
matter,  as  he  looks  backward  over  the  record 
of  his  practice,  he  doubtless  feels  a  pardon- 
able pride;  especially  in  the  fact  that  seldom 
if  ever  have  the  subjects  proved  unworthy 
of  such  aid.  Careful  and  painstaking  in  the 
presentation  of  cases,  and  persuasive  in 
speech,  his  efforts  before  juries  brought  his 
full  share  of  success  in  suits.  On  the  Bench, 
Judge  Holmes  has  met  the  approval  of  the 
people  and  commanded  the  high  respect  of 
those  practicing  or  having  business  before 
him.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  seldom 
does  a  Judge  preside  with  more  dignity,  or 
preserve  in  his  court  better  order.  The 
handsome  majorities  given  him  at  judicial 
elections  bear  their  own  commentary  in  that 
regard;  and  the  records  of  his  court  confirm 
the  judgment  of  the  popular  confidence. 
As  a  citizen  and  in  social  life  none  have  a 
firmer  place  in  the  general  respect  and 
esteem,  and  none  have  warmer  or  truer 
friends,  than  Judge  Holmes.  Affable, agree- 
able and  a  courteous  gentleman  in  conver- 
sation and  manners,  he  is  a  welcome  guest 
in  all  circles.  His  personal  appearance 
was  described  by  a  writer  for  the  press  in 
1867  as  that  of  a  "square-built,  fine  looking 
man,  of  medium  height,  broad  shoulders, 
full  chest,  fine  mould,  and  a  splendid  speci- 
men physically  of  perfect  manhood;  fore- 
head broad,  cheeks  full,  fresh  and  indicative 
of  good  health;"  also  as  very  temperate  in 
habits,  having  never  used  tobacco  and  very 
seldom  tasted  spirituous  liquors.  Now,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  though  less  elastic  in 
step  and  motion,  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  his 
countenance  has  somewhat  paled,  Judge 
Holmes  is  the  same  genial  gentleman,  and 
moreover  the  kindly-featured,  smiling,  be- 
nignant, dignified  magistrate,  aiming  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  impartial 
poise,  yet  evincing  an  inclination  to  temper 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  with  charity  and 
mercy  where  such  course  appears  warranted 
by  the  disclosures  of  the  occasion.      He  is 


an  honored  member  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Old  Residents'  Association.  There 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes 
four  sons  and  two  daughters;  of  these,  three 
sons  died  before  the  age  of  majority;  leav- 
ing surviving  the  elder  daughter,  Marietta, 
now  the  wife  of  Len  C.  Remington  of  this 
city,  Elizabeth  Ann  and  John  T.  Holmes, 
Jr.,  the  latter  two  residing  with  their  par- 
ents. In  religion,  Judge  Holmes  is  an 
Episcopalian.  In  politics  he  is  a  life-long 
Democrat.  During  the  period  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  he  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Union  cause,  strongly  antagonized 
the  faction  called  "Copperheads,"  and  by 
speeches  and  personal  efforts  in  Kent  and 
adjoining  counties,  did  much  in  forwarding 
enlistments  and  in  sending  articles  of  com- 
fort to  the  army,  and  would  never  receive 
a  penny  for  his  services  or  expenses  in  that 
behalf. 

POLICE    COURT. 

By  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1873 
provision  was  made  for  a  city  Police  Court, 
to  be  presided  over  by  a  Police  Justice,  to 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  said 
court  to  have  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  all  offenses  against  the  city  charter  or 
by-laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Common 
Council  (but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Recorder's  Court);  also 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  offenses  against  the  general  laws 
of  the  State  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
The  Police  Justice  must  be  an  attorney 
entitled  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
State;  his  salary,  not  to  exceed  $1,200  per 
annum,  to  be  fixed  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Common  Council  and  paid  out  of  the  city 
treasury.  Appeal  lay  to  the  Recorder's 
Court.  The  original  act  has  been  variously 
amended  and  modified  by  successive  Legis- 
latures, the  principal  changes  being  as  fol- 
lows: The  presiding  dignitary,  known  since 
1879  as  the  "Police  Judge,"  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,800  per  year,  and  a  Clerk  of 
Court  $1,200,  of  which  one-half  is  paid 
by  the  city  and  the  other  half  by  the 
county.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney,  or  his  representative,  to 
attend  and  prosecute  all  State  criminal  cases 
therein;  and  of  the  City  Attorney,  or  his 
representative,  to  attend  and  prosecute  all 
violations  of  the  charter,  by-laws  or  ordi- 
nances.     The  Common  Council  is  to  pro- 
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vide  place  for  holding  court.  The  executive 
force .  consists  of  a  Chief  of  Police  and 
assistant  members  of  police.  Court  is  open 
at  all  times  for  the  furtherance  of  justice; 
and  the  Judge  is  empowered  to  appoint  a 
bailiff  to  assist*  in  preserving  order,  who 
shall  draw  a  salary  of  $800  a  year.  A 
stenographer  is  also  provided  for  in  certain 
events.  The  following  are  lists  of  Judges 
and  Clerks: 

Judges — 1874,  James  E.  McBride;  1878, 
John  M.  Harris;  1882  and  since,  John  T. 
Holmes. 

Clerks — 1878,  David  Sinclair;  1880,  An- 
drew Coffinberry;  1882,  Cornelius  L.  Har- 
vey; 1884,  Alfred  B.  Tozer;  1890,  Edward 
L.  Pelton. 

CITY    ATTORNEYS. 

.  1850,  Ralph  W.  Cole;  1851,  Leonard  Be- 
ment;  1852-53,  John  T.  Holmes;  1854-55, 
R.  W  Cole;  1856,  C.  W.  Leffingwell;  1857, 
George  Gray;  1858,  Thomas  B.  Church; 
1859,  John  W.  Champlin;  i86o,C..  H.  Chase; 
1 861,  H.  A.  Rood;  1862,  James  yW.  Ran- 
som; 1863,  Peter  G.  Koch;  1864,  John  W. 
Champlin;  1865-66,  William  A.  Robinson; 
1867,  John  W.  Ransom;  1868,  John  W. 
Champlin,  1869,  George  H.  White;  1870- 
74,  J.  W.  Ransom;  1875-78,  Wm.  Wisner 
Taylor;  1879,  G.  Chase  Godwin;  1880-81, 
Wm.  J.  Stuart;  1882-88,  J.  W.  Ransom; 
1889-90,  W.  W.  Taylor.  This  official  was 
known  as  "City  Solicitor"  from  the  incor- 
poration of  1850  until  the  revised  charter  of 
I&57,  when  the  title  was  changed  to  "City 
Attorney." 

GEORGE  GRAY,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Michigan  bar.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
June  20,  1824,  and  received  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. He  came  to  this  country  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  1855  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Dec.  22,  1856,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
before  Judge  George  Martin  of  the  Kent 
Circuit.  Here  he  soon  acquired  a  large 
practice,  and  was  universally  esteemed  alike 
for  the  solidity  and  variety  of  his  legal 
attainments  and  for  the  urbanity  of  his  dis- 
position, as  well  as  the  sterling  integrity 
of  his  character.  In  1857  he  served  as  City 
Attorney.  He  was  in  partnership  with  the 
late  Judge  S.  L.  Withey  from  1856  to  1862. 
He  was  trusted  implicitly  by  all  who  knew 
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him,  and  deserved  that  confidence.  During 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Michigan 
Cavalry.  His  regiment  rendered  conspic- 
uous service  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  after  the  battle  distinguished  itself  by 
harassing  the  retreat  of  General  Lee,  des- 
troying vast  quantities  of  his  wagon  and 
supply  trains.  After  the  war,  Colonel  Gray 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
about  1870  entered  the  service  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  which  he 
has  ever  since  remained.  Rising  in  due 
time  to  the  position  of  General  Counsel  to 
the  corporation,  his  enlarged  sphere  of  duty 
required  his  removal  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  for  many  years  he  has  been 
actively  employed  as  the  trusted  adviser  of 
this  great  corporation,  having  retained  the 
confidence  of  all  its  successive  boards  of 
mangement.  Colonel  Gray  now  resides  in 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  of  late  has  been 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  abandon  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession,  retaining,  how- 
ever, by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  his 
connection  with  the  railroad  company  as 
advisory  counsel.  In  removing  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Colonel  Gray  has  gained  a  host  of 
new  friends  without  losing  the  hearty  res- 
pect and  regard  of  those  who  knew  him  in 
his  earlier  days.  As  an  attorney  in  Grand 
Rapids  he  was  known  as  one  possessed  of 
an  eminently  keen,  comprehensive  and  log- 
ical mind,  well  trained  and  developed  in 
his  alma  mater,  the  Dublin  University.  He 
had  been  also  well  trained  and  practiced  in 
the  art  of  civil  engineering.  He  w7as  thor- 
oughly well  versed  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  English  common  law,  and 
particularly  familiar  with  real  estate  law; 
this  with  his  knowledge  of  civil  engineering 
made  him  a  most  formidable  antagonist  on 
all  questions  involved  in  ejectment  suits. 
He  was  not  a  man  who  ran  after  parallel 
cases,  and  he  usually  brought  but  few  books 
into  court,  but  he  was  eminently  practical, 
and  sought  out,  first,  the  relative  rights  of 
parties,  and  then  with  great  force  would 
apply  the  rules  and  principles  of  justice  and 
equity.  Col.  Gray,  if  he  possessed  the  art, 
never  resorted  to  ornate  oratory,  but  his 
mode  of  dissecting  and  criticising  testimony 
was  masterful,  and  his  power  of  marshaling 
and  combining  the  relative  facts  in  a  case 
was  almost  magical.  He  would  then  weld, 
them  together  by  his  vivid  power  and  great 
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logical  strength,  and  had  with  both  courts 
and  juries  a  very  strong  influence.  Col. 
Gray  was  eminently  a  gentleman,  dignified, 
but  social,  genial  and  witty.  He  possessed 
great  powers  of  sarcasm,  but  never  made 
use  of  them  unless  goaded  into  it,  and  then 
wToe  betide  the  unlucky  wight  who  provoked 
it.  A  man  of  great  natural  ability,  and  pre- 
eminently a  lawyer  in  the  broadest  and  best 
sense  of  the  term;  the  placing  of  him  in 
the  vastly  responsible  position  of  General 
Counsel  of  that  great  corporation,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  was 
but  the  natural  recognition  by  competent 
men,  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  position. 
Those  who  knew  Col.  Gray  best,  admired 
his  great  ability,  and  respected  his  profound 
knowledge  of  his  profession  the  most. 

COUNTY    COURTS. 


Under  Territorial  jurisdiction,  beginning 
in  1815,  County  Courts  were  established; 
to  be  held  by  one  Chief  and  two  Associate 
Justices  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
For  some  years  this  was  the  only  interme- 
diate court  between  the  Justices'  and  the 
Supreme  Courts.  They  began  to  decline 
on  the  establishing  of  Circuit  Courts,  and 
were  finally  abolished  in  1833.  In  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  1846  provision  was  again 
made  for  County*  Courts,  in  lieu  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  at  that  time  done  away  with. 
They  were  presided  over  by  two  Judges, 
chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years,  known  as 
"  County  Judge"  and  ••  Second  Judge."' 
They  had  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  all  claims  above  a  Justice's  jurisdiction 
and  under  $500,  excepting  in  actions  of 
ejectment  and  proceedings  in  probate  mat- 
ters; also  appellate  jurisdiction  over  Jus- 
tices' Courts.  No  appeals  were  allowed; 
but  cases  might  be  removed  on  certiorari  to 
the  Circuit  Court.  They  wrere  once  more 
abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  1850.  In 
1853  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
removal  of  all  files  and  papers  remaining  in 
former  County  Courts  to  the  Circuit  Courts 
for  their  respective  jurisdictions;  where  they 
were  authorized  to  be  and  remain  in  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  theretofore.  The 
following  officers  were  associated  with  the 
court  for  this  county  during  its  brief 
existence: 

Judges — 1846,  DeWitt  C.  Lawrence; 
Second  Judge,  Joshua  Boyer.  - 1849,  George 
Martin;  Second  Judge,  Joshua  Boyer.    1850, 


Leonard  Bement;  Second  Judge,  Milton  C. 
Watkins.  Clerks — 1846,  Samuel  R.  San- 
ford;  1848,  Reuben  H.  Smith.  Court  was 
held  in  the  buildings  (long  since  torn  down) 
upon  what  is  now  Fulton  Street  Park. 

UNITED    STATES    COURT. 

Originally  there  was  only  one  Federal 
Court  in  Michigan,  and  this  court,  located 
at  Detroit,  for  many  years  discharged  all 
United  States  judicial  functions.  By  an 
act  of  Congress,  Dec.  24,  1863,  the  State 
was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Districts  of  Michigan,  and  Grand  Rapids 
became  the  center  of  judicial  residence  for 
the  newly  created,  latter  district.  In  this 
city  court  was  first  convened  in  accordance 
with  said  statute  on  May  18  of  the,  same 
year.  The  bulk  of  business  soon  increased 
so  materially  on  the  Northern  Peninsula, 
that  by  an  act  of  Congress,  June  19,  1878, 
the  Western  District  was  subdivided  into 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Divisions,  so- 
called;  Grand  Rapids  continuing  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  Southern  Division,  while  the 
Northern  Division  headquarters  are  at  Mar- 
quette. Judges  are  appointed  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior;  the  salary  attached 
thereto  is  $3,000  per  annum,  and  the  posi- 
tion is  one  of  great  dignity  and  trust.  The 
following  officers  have  served  in  this  Court: 

U.  S.  Circuit  Judges — Halmer  E.  Emmons 
of  Detroit,  appointed  Jan.  17,  1870;  John 
Baxter.of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  appointed  Dec. 
13,  1877;  Howell  E.  Jackson  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  appointed  April  12,  1886. 

U.S.  District  Judges — Solomon  L.  Withey 
of  Grand  Rapids,  appointed  March  11,1863; 
Henry  F.  Severens  of  Kalamazoo,  appointed 
May  25,  1886. 

U.  S.  Attorneys — Frederick  O.  Rogers, 
appointed  March,  1863;  A.  D.  Griswold, 
appointed  March,  1865;  A.  T.  McReynolds, 
appointed  September,  1866;  A.  D.  Gris- 
wold, appointed  March,  1867;  John  H. 
Standish,  appointed  April,  1869;  re- 
appointed March,  1873;  Marsden  C.  Burch, 
appointed  April,  1877;  re-appointed,  1881; 
John  W.  Stone,  appointed  May,  1882;  G. 
Chase  Godwin,  appointed  August,  1886; 
Lewis  G.  Palmer,  appointed  January,  1890. 

U.  S.  Marshals  —  Osmond  Tower,-  ap- 
pointed March,  1863;  Wm.  B.  Thomas, 
appointed  August,  1866;  James  Henry, 
appointed  March,  1867,  reappointed  1871; 
John  Parker,   appointed    March,    1873,    re- 
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appointed  1879;  James  Monroe,  appointed 
January,  1881,  re-appointed  1885;  David 
R.  Waters,  appointed  February,  1886; 
James  R.  Clark,  appointed  January,  1890. 
U.  S.  Clerks — Lewis  Porter,  appointed 
May,  1863;  Isaac  H.  Parrish,  appointed 
June,  1865;  Chester  B.  Hinsdill,  appointed 
October,  1875;  Henry  M.  Hinsdill,  ap- 
pointed October,  1878;  Charles  L.  Fitch, 
appointed  February,  1887. 

SOLOMON. L.  WITHEY,  during  some 
forty-five  years  a  prominent  member  of  the 
bar  of  Western  Michigan,  and  twenty-three 
years  a  United  States  Court  judge,  was 
born  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  April  21,  1820. 
His  ancestors  were  people  of  note,  and  left 
a  record  of  patriotism.  His  grandfather, 
Silas  Withey,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  the  American  army,  and 
drew  a  pension  until  his  death  in  1836. 
The  Withey  family  is  of  Scotch  descent, 
the  original  name  being  McWithey,  from 
which  his  grandfather  in  early  life  dropped 
the  prefix  ' '  Mc. ' '  His  grandmother,  wife  of 
Silas  Withey,  of  Scotch  lineage,  died  about 
1828.  His  father,  Solomon  Withey,  a  na- 
tive of  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  was  well 
known  and  prominent  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Grand  Rapids,  enterprising,  inde- 
pendent in  opinion  and  action,  General  of 
the  State  Militia,   County  Sheriff  in   1843- 

1844,  and  a  hotel  landlord.  He  died  at 
Ada,  Mich.,  Oct.  6,  1851.  His  wife,  Judge 
Withey's  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Julia  Granger,  a  native  of  Sheffield,  Mass., 
died  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  March  24,1825. 
Solomon  L.  Withey  passed  his  boyhood 
years  in  Franklin  county,  Vermont.  In  1835 
he  attended  school  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
and  afterward  spent  some  time  as  a  mer- 
cantile clerk.  In  1836  the  family  came  to 
Grand  Rapids.  Here  in  the  winter  of  1838- 
39  he  taught  school  near  where  now  is  the 
County  Court  House.  In  the  fall  of  1839 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  A.  D.  Rathbone, 
and  subsequently  continued  his  law  studies 
with  George  Martin,  afterward  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.  Dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  time  while  studying  he 
acted  as  assistant  in  the  postoffice,  which 
was  then  in  the  same  building,  at  a  salary 
of  eight  dollars  a  month.      December    24, 

1845,  he  married  Marion  L.  Hinsdill,  daugh- 
ter of  Myron  and  Emily  Hinsdill,  who  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  in  1836 — an  amiable,  ac- 


complished and  philanthropic  lady,  who 
survives  him  and  is  still  a  resident  of  this 
city.  May  17,  1843,  Mr.  Withey  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  Kent  Circuit  Court, 
and  shortly  thereafter  entered  the  practice 
of  law  in  partnership  with  John  Ball, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Ball  &  Withey.  In 
1846  George  Martin  entered  the  firm,  which 
then  became  Ball,  Martin  &  Withey.  This 
relation  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
year  1851.  During  the  following  ten  yeaVs 
he  continued  his  law  practice,  having  as 
partners  consecutively,  Edward  E.  Sar- 
geant,  Ebenezer  S.  Eggleston  and  George 
Gray,  Mr.  Withey  being  continuously  the 
senior  member  of  the  business  firms  thus 
resulting.  His  success  as  an  attorney  was 
better  than  the  average  at  that  day,  he 
being  a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and 
strong  judgment,  studious  and  thorough  in 
his  work,  careful  and  methodical  in  his 
practice,  and  winning  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  clients;  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  the  soundness  of  his 
conclusions  and  his  intense  convictions 
commanding  the  deference  and  esteem  of 
his  cotemporaries.  Judge  Withey  was  not 
only  a  good  lawyer  and  an  impartial  judge, 
but  a  good  legislator  and  an  eminently 
practical  businessman.  As  a  legislator  he 
made  his  name  prominent  in  the  State,  first 
by  his  efforts  and  success  in  preventing  the 
squandering  of  the  lands  granted  to  the 
State  of  Michigan  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  aid  in  the  building  of  railroads. 
Corporations  had  been  organized  for  build- 
ing each  of  the  proposed  lines  of  road,  and 
each  had  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  bill 
donating  to  it  the  lands  along  its  route,  at 
once,  and  without  limitation  or  restriction, 
and  by  joining  forces  they  were  likely  to 
succeed.  The  general  act  giving  the  lands 
to  the  respective  companies,  but  withhold- 
ing the  title  to  the  lands  until  twenty  con- 
secutive miles  of  road  had  been  constructed 
and  then  conveying  the  lands  along  such 
twenty  miles,  was  drawn  in  Judge  Withey's 
office  and  by  him  taken  to  Lansing  and 
placed  before  the  Legislature,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  urged  by  him  alone,  but 
with  final  success.  March  11,  1863,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Judge  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan,  and  ably 
performed  the  duties  of  that  position  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1867  he  was  one  of  the 
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most  active  and  influential  of  its  members, 
so  much  so  that  he  was  afterward  selected 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  draft  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  and  the  published 
debates  of  both  bodies  testify  to  his  emi- 
nently wise  and  judicious  counsels.  Not 
only  the  constitutional  debates  but  the  stat- 
ute books  of  this  State  give  many  evidences 
of  his  wisdom  and  sound  judgment.  Judge 
Withey  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  strong 
Prohibitionist,  and  stumped  this  part  of  the 
State  in  favor  of  the  Prohibitory  or  so-called 
"  Maine  law"  of  1853  to  1855.  He  subse- 
quently became  satisfied  that  its  enforce- 
ment was  not  feasible,  and  favored  the 
present  tax  law  in  its  stead.  He  was 
eminently  conservative  and  practical  as  a 
legislator,  and  never  refused  a  slight  step 
in  advance,  although  he  sought  a  much 
greater.  His  appointment  to  the  position 
of  United  States  Judge  came  to  him  as  a 
natural  recognition  of  his  real  fitness  for  the 
place,  and  at  once  received  the  general 
approval  of  the  people.  Judge  Withey 
never  at  any  time  laid  claim  to  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  never  attempted 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  many 
subtleties  and  technicalities  of  the  book 
makers.  But  he  had  a  clear,  logical  mind, 
a  strong  sense  of  right,  and  a  practical 
common-sense  that  refused  to  be  led  astray, 
and  brought  him  direct  to  the  object  to  be 
attained,  the  justice  and  equity  of  his  case. 
As  an  evidence  of  his  own  unwillingness  to 
be  swerved  from  his  own  convictions,  is  the 
case  of  the  steamer  Daniel  Ball,  reported  in 
the  10th  of  Wallace.  In  March,  1868,  the 
writer  of  this,  acting  U.  S.  Attorney,  had 
libeled  the  steamer  for  not  having  procured 
inspection  and  taken  license  under  the 
United  States'  Laws.  It  was  claimed  by 
the  owner  of  the  steamer,  that  the  Grand 
River  was  not  a  navigable  water  of  the 
United  States;  that  the  steamer  was  not 
engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  between  two 
or  more  States,  and  was  not  subject  to  the 
navigation  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
case  was  strongly  contested,  and  the  defense 
was  backed  up  by  a  long  line  of  decisions 
of  both  the  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States  and  State  Courts,  extending  from  the 
formation  of  the  Government  down  to  that 
time.  Judge  Withey,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  case,  decided  to  follow  the 
decisions  of  the  other  courts,  but  at  the 
same  time  expressed  his  strong  conviction 


that  the  libel  was  well  filed,  and  advised 
an  appeal  by  the  Government,  which  was 
taken;  he  at  the  same  time  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  National  Government  had 
jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  commerce  be- 
tween States  carried  upon  railroads,  and 
that  it  would  be  obliged  to  assume  it.  On 
hearing  the  appeal,  Judge  Swain  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Withey  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government, 
and  reinstated  the  libel;  the  defense  took 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  Judge  Swain's  decision 
was  sustained;  and  soon  afterward  the 
National  Government  did  assume  control 
of  commerce  between  States  carried  on 
railroads.  Judge  Withey  had  many  char- 
acteristics that  not  only  made  him  eminent 
as  a  judge,  but  endeared  him  to  and  made 
him  respected  by  the  people  ;  he  was 
clear,  pure  minded,  conscientious,  and  dis- 
liked to  believe  evil  of  another.  In  the 
administration  of  criminal  law,  he  had  a 
strong  leaning  toward  mercy,  in  all  cases 
seeming  to  arise  from  human  frailties,  but 
was  stern  and  relentless  in  cases  of  pre- 
meditated, deliberate  wickedness.  Judge 
Withey  was  pre-eminently  a  religious  man, 
possessed  of  decided  opinions,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  broad-minded,  catholic,  and 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  As  a 
judge  he  was  gentle,  kind,  and  greatly  be- 
loved, especially  by  the  members  of  the 
bar.  and  that  not  only  in  his  own  State,  but 
in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  frequently  sat  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  He  was  never 
arrogant,  but  always  quietly  firm,  and  had 
a  dignity  of  manner  that  no  one  ever  pre- 
sumed upon.  If  at  any  time  he  found  him- 
self in  error,  he  readily,  cheerfully,  and 
without  ostentation,  corrected  himself.  He 
dealt  justly,  and  loved  mercy;  but  little 
better  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  he 
was  a  Christian  gentleman  in  every  relation 
of  life. 

Owing  to  increase  of  business  in  the 
courts,  a  Clerk  was  provided  for  each  the 
Circuit  and  District  Courts.  Chester  B. 
Hinsdill  was  the  first  Clerk  devoting  his 
entire  time  to  the  District  Court,  which 
commenced  when  Henry  M.  Hinsdill  became 
Circuit  Clerk.  The  present  incumbent  of 
the  District  Clerkship  is  John  McQuewan, 
appointed  in  January,  1886. 
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OILMAN  CHASE  GODWIN  is  a  native 
of  this  county,  born  in  Wyoming  township, 
April  1 8,  1840.  His  father,  William  R.  God- 
win, was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  settled  in 
Wyoming  in  1835,  and  lived  some  three 
miles  south  of  Grand  Rapids  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  November  10,  1862; 
for-  several  years  keeping  a  hotel  also,  by 
the  Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids  plank 
road;  was  Supervisor  of  Byron  township  in 
1842  and  1843,  and  the  first  Supervisor  of 
Wyoming  when  the  latter  was  set  off  from 
Byron  and  organized  in  1848,  and  for  three 
years  following.  G.  Chase  Godwin  received 
his  education  in  the  early  district  schools 
there,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Grand 
Rapids.  In  1862  he  began  the  study  of  law 
with  Holmes  &  Champlin,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Kent  County  Bar  in  1864,  then  being 
in  the  law  office  of  John  W.  Champlin.  He 
has  since  been  continuously  a  resident  of 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  quickly  attained,  and 
has  since  maintained  an  excellent  standing 
at  the  bar  as  an  attorney  and  advocate,  and 
as  a  high-minded,  spirited  citizen,  has  com- 
manded general  respect  and  esteem.  He 
was  elected  Recorder  of  the  city  in  1871, 
and  held  that  position,Judge  of  the  Record- 
er's Court,  four  years,  until  that  office  was 
abolished  in  1875.  He  has  also  held  the 
office  of  City  Attorney.  In  August,  1886, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland, 
and  confirmed,  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Western  District  of  Michigan,  and  held 
that  office  three  and  a  half  years.  In  office 
his  course  was  marked  by  close  and  ener- 
getic attention  to  the  duties  imposed  and 
their  faithful  performance.  In  politics  he 
has  been  uniformly  a  stanch  adherent  of  the 
Democratic  party;  for  many  years  active 
and  influential  in  its  councils  as  member 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  promi- 
nent in  State  politics,  a  well-known  partici- 
pant in  Democratic  State  Conventions,  and 
a  ready  debater  and  adviser.  In  his  experi- 
ence as  a  lawyer,  especially  as  a  trial  law- 
yer, he  has  conducted  many  important  cases 
of  note;  often  being  pitted  against  the  ablest 
attorneys  in  the  country.  He  was  the  coun- 
sel who  conducted  the  Addis  suit,  some- 
what celebrated  in  its  day,  against  a  number 
of  lawyers  of  notable  ability;  including  Em- 
ery A.  Storrs  of  Chicago,  and  J.  C.  FitzGerald 
of  Grand  Rapids.  This  he  prosecuted  to  a 
successful  result,  and  it  ranked  among  the 


celebrated  cases  of  the*  State.  Mr.  Godwin 
is  generally  known  as  a  persistent  and  hard 
fighter  in  court  trials  where  he  is  of  counsel; 
and  his  legal  acumen  and  the  application 
of  his  powers  of  judgment,  discrimination 
and  logical  deduction  are  qualities  widely 
recognized,  both  in  and  outside  the  circle 
of  his  profession.  Mr.  Godwin  married  in 
November,  1868,  Cornelia  A.  Chambers, 
daughter  of  Nelson  Chambers,  of  Chambers' 
Corners  (now  Wayland),  Allegan  county, 
Mich.  The  family  have  a  pleasant  home 
in  a  sightly  portion  of  the  city.  At  present 
he  is  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Godwin,  Adsit  &  McKnight — his  copartners 
being  Allen  C.  Adsit  and  W.  F.  McKnight. 

Isaac  H.  Parrish  was  born  in  Ontario 
county,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1826,  and  came  to 
Oakland  county,  Mich.,  in  1834.  His  youth 
was  spent  in  farm  life;  the  family  lived  in  a 
log  house  in  the  woods,  and  all  his  school 
education  was  acquired  in  a  log  school  house 
in  Farmington.  After  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1848.  Then  for  twelve  years  he 
practiced  successively  at  Pontiac,  in  Wis- 
consin, and  at  Chicago.  He  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1861.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  here,  and  held  that  position  ten 
years,  after  which  he  returned  to  law  prac- 
tice. In  1 881  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  ably  filled  the  position 
during  the  term  of  six  years.  Some  two 
years  later  he  removed  from  the  city. 

Chester  Bingham  Hinsdill  was  born  at 
Richland,  Kalamazoo  county,  Mich.,  Sept. 
4,  1835;  son  of  Myron  and  Emily  (Kellogg) 
Hinsdill,  who  in  1833  came  thither  from 
Vermont.  In  the  spring  of  1836  the  family 
moved  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  place  and  at  Kalamazoo  Sem- 
inary Chester  B.  received  his  education. 
In  1850  he  entered  the  store  of  John  W. 
Peirce,  and  remained  until  the  beginning  of 
the  War  for  the  Union.  August  16,  1861, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President  Captain 
and  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  serving 
with  Gen.  Fremont  in  the  Department  of 
Missouri,  and  afterward  under  Gen.  Sher- 
man and  Gen.  Grant  until  1864  as  Commis- 
sary at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Was  then 
appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Chief 
Commissary  of  the  military  division  of  West 
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Mississippi,  serving  till  the  close  of  the  war, 
after  which  he  engaged  in  planting,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ala.  After  1870  he  wTas  for 
some  time  in  the  lumber  business  in  Ohio. 
Oct.  16,  1875,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of 
U.  S.  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  West- 
ern Michigan,  at  Grand  Rapids,  which 
position  he  resigned  Jan.  :,  1885;  was  next 
engaged  in  the  lumber  and  commission  trade 
until  July  1,  1888,  when  he  was  appointed 
Commissary  Assistant  at  the  Michigan  Sol- 
diers' Home,  his  present  position.  He 
married,  Sept.  16,  1868,  Julia  E.  Matthews, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  only  child,  Cora 
Marion,  was  born  July  27,  at  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama. He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  also  of 
Custer  Post,  G.  A.  R.  Politically  he  has 
uniformly  been  a  stanch  Republican. 

ALLEN  C.  ADSIT  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Rutland,  Jefferson  county,  New  York, 
February  20,  1837.  His  father  was  Stephen 
Adsit.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother 
was  Polly  Smiley;  she  died  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Allen  was  brought  up 
on  the  farm,  and  had  only  the  privileges  of 
the  ''district  school"  to  afford  him  the  pre- 
liminaries of  school  education;  after  which 
he  attended  Fairfield  Seminary,  at  Fair- 
field,  Herkimer  county,  and  Jefferson  county 
Institute,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  He  had 
the  usual  experience  of  young  men  of  that 
period  who  were  seeking  for  knowledge  out- 
side the  common  schools,  without  money; 
teaching  during  the  winter  months  and 
"boarding  around."  He  studied  law  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  during  the  years  1857 
to  1859;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  a  Gen- 
eral Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  October  3,  1859,  and  com- 
menced practice  as  an  attorney  at  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  in  i860.  In  the  summer  of  1861, 
when  the  War  for  the  Union  came  on,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  G,  Forty- 
fourth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry;  served 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  First  Lieutenant.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  came  west,  settled  at  Spring 
Lake,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan,  in  the 
early  part  of  1866,  and  was  engaged  at  that 
point  for  several  years  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. While  a  resident  of  Spring  Lake, 
he  was  for  six  years  Supervisor  of  the  town- 
ship; was  President  of  the  Village  in  1871; 
was  elected  and  served  as  a  Representative 


in  the  State  Legislature  for  the  term  of 
1871-1872,  and  was  elected  Prosecuting 
Attorney  for  Ottawa  County  in  1874.  In 
1877  he  removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  since 
which  time  he  has  resided  in  this  city,  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1886  he  was  appointed  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney,  Western  District  of  Mich- 
igan, and  held  that  position  until  February, 
1890.  Politically,  he  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  Ottawa 
county  in  1876;  also  for  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  County  of  Kent  in  1887,  but,  owing  to 
the  minority  of  his  party,  defeated.  In  1890 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Grand 
Rapids  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  which  position  he  holds  at  this  writ- 
ing. He  is  a  member  of  Custer  Post,  No. 
5,  G.  A.  R.,  Department  of  Michigan;  also 
of  Grand  River  Lodge  No.  34,  F.  and  A.  M. 
In  religious  affiliation  he  is  a  Universalist. 
Mr.  Adsit  has  twice  married:  first,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1871,  at  Spring  Lake,  Mary  Hubbell, 
who  died  in  November,  1872;  second,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1886,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Sarah  Kilpatrick,  who  is  living. 

GRANT)    RAPIDS    LAW    LIBRARY. 

This  library,  in  the  fourth  story  of  the 
new7  Houseman  building,  has  a  complete 
set  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  and 
District  Reports  of  the  Federal  Courts,  all 
the  State  Reports,  Lower  Canada,  English 
Common  Law,  Chancery  and  Appellate 
series,  and  a  good  assortment  of  index  and 
digest  works — a  library  the  most  complete 
of  any  in  the  State,  except  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Detroit  libraries.  The  State 
reports  are  kept  up  by  the  complete 
system  of  reporters  now  embracing  full 
minutes  of  decisions  of  all  courts  in  the 
country.  The  capital  stock  is  $20,000,  di- 
vided into  400  shares  of  $50  each.  The 
amount  paid  in  is  $10,710.  Members  hold- 
ing $100  worth  of  stock  are  entitled  to  free 
use  of  the  library,  others  are  charged  dues 
as  follows:  Members  of  Kent  County  Bar, 
$25;  students  and  clerks,  $12.50;  non-res- 
idents, $10  annually,  payable,  in  quarterly 
installments.  Judges  of  courts  are  entitled 
to  its  free  use  during  their  terms  of  office. 

The  list  of  subscribers  (not  necessarily, 
but  mostly,  stockholders)  is  as  follows:  Tag- 
gart  &  Denison,  Norris  &  Norris,  T.  J. 
O'Brien,  Stuart  &  Knappen,  Uhl  &  Crane, 
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Kingsley  &  Kleinhans,  Gustave  A.  Wolf,. 
Fletcher  &  Wanty,  Butterfield  &  Keeney, 
George  S.  Boltwood,  W.  W,  Hyde,  C.  H 
Gleason,  H.  B.  Fallas,  Fred  A.  Maynard,  S. 
Wesselius,  More  &  Wilsori,  I.  S.  Turner, 
Sweet  &  Perkins,  Moses  Taggart,  Lawrence 
W.  Wolcott,  Reuben  Hatch,  M.  M.  House- 
man, M.  L,  Dunham,  John  G.  Post  (Hol- 
land), Smiley  &  Earle,  Montgomery  &  Bundy, 
Charles  E.  Ward,  Peter  Doran,  John  S. 
Lawrence,  Edmund  D.  Barry.  M.  B.  But- 
ler is  the  present  Librarian,  succeeding  Lin- 
coln B.  Livingston.      [See  page  249.] 

BAR    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Kent  County  Bar  Association  was 
organized  February  7,  1878,  at  which  time 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 
The  purposes  of  the  organization  are  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  its  constitution,  as 
follows:  "To  establish  and  maintain  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  the 
law,  to  increase  its  usefulness  in  promoting 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  to  culti- 
vate social  intercourse  among  its  members, 
and  to  establish  a  law  library. "  It  numbers 
among  its  members  most  of  the  prominent 
lawyers  now  practicing  at  the  local  bar,  as 
well  as  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts 
and  State  Courts  during  their  terms  of  office, 
they  being  ex  officio  honorary  members.  For 
some  years  this  association  maintained  read- 
ing rooms  in  the  United  States  Public 
Building.  The  following  have  acted  as 
Presidents,  in  the  order  named:  D.  Dar- 
win Hughes,  John  W.  Champlin,  Lyman 
D.  Norris,  and  Edwin  F.  Uhl. 

EDWIN  F.  UHL  was  born  August  14, 
1 841,  in  the  township  of  Rush,  near  Avon 
Springs,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
was  the  son  of  David  M.  and  Catherine  De 
Garmo  Uhl,  both  of  whom  were  born  and 
reared  in  Duchess  county,  New  York,  His 
parents  removed  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  settled  on  a  farm 
near  Ypsilanti,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood, 
attending  district  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  working  on  the  farm  during  vaca- 
tions. He  later  attended  the  union  school 
at  the  city  of  Ypsilanti,  and  there  prepared 
for  college  under  Professor  Joseph  Esta- 
brook,  now  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. In  October,  1858,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  graduated 
in   June,    1862,    at    the    age    of    20    years, 


with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  after- 
ward received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the 
same  institution.  After  his  graduation  he 
read  law  at  the  city  of  Ypsilanti  in  the  office 
of  Norris  &  Ninde,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  in 
January,  1864.  Immediately  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1866  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  L.  D.  Norris, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Norris  &  Uhl  This 
firm  continued  until  i87i,.when  Mr.  Norris 
removed  to  Grand  Rapids.  During  this 
year  Mr,  Uhl  became  the  attorney  of  the 
Detroit,  Hillsdale  and  Indiana  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  Detroit,  Eel  River  and  Illi- 
nois Railroad  Company.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  Receiver  of  the  Detroit,  Hillsdale 
and  Indiana  Railroad  Company.  In  1 871  and 
1872  he  was  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Washtenaw  county  in  this  State,  and 
declined  a  renomination  which  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  an  election.  In  1873  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Albert  Crane  at 
Ypsilanti,  under  the  firm  name  of  Uhl  & 
Crane,  which  continued  until  January  1, 
1876,  when  Mr.  Uhl  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids,  where  he  now  resides,  and  again 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Norris, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Norris  &  Uhl.  This 
partnership  continued  until  January  1, 
1887,  and  was  then  dissolved.  In  1888, 
Mr.  Crane,  who  in  1882  had  removed  from 
Ypsilanti  to  Detroit,  also  came  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  the  firm  of  Uhl  &  Crane  was 
again  formed  and  still  continues.  This  firm 
has  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  West- 
ern Michigan,  and  is  probably  entrusted 
with  as  important  and  difficult  controversies 
as  any  firm  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  In 
1 88 1,  Mr.  Uhl  became  the  President  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  National  Batik,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  He  is  also  interested  in 
several  manufacturing  companies,  and  is 
President  of  the  Gunn  Hardware  Company, 
importers  and  jobbers.  He  is  President  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Attorney  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  several  other  large  corpora- 
tions. He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Peninsular  Club.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  one  of 
the  Wardens!  of  St.  Marks  at  Grand  Rap-, 
ids.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat;  and 
while  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party,  he  has  with  but  very  few 
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exceptions  refused  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
for,  or  accept  appointment  to  an  office. 
In  1890  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  elected  by 
2,166  plurality.  It  is  known  that  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  more 
than  one  office  of  prominence  and  distinc- 
tion was  offered  to  and  declined  by  him. 
Mr.  Uhl  married  May  1,  1865,  at  Ypsilanti, 
Alice  Follett,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Benjamin  Follett,  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Michigan.  To  this  union 
there  have  been  born  four  children:  Lucy 
Follett,  David  Edwin,  Alice  Edwina  and 
Marshall  Mortimer,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

LYMAN  D.  NORRIS,  born  May  4..  1823, 
in  Covington,  Genesee  (now  Wyoming) 
county,  N.  Y.,  is  the  only  son  of  Mark  and 
Roccena  B.  Norris,  who  were  pioneers  from 
Western  New"  York  to  Michigan  in  1828, 
settling  in  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  county, 
where  both  lived  until  their  death;  the 
father  in  1862,  the  mother  in  1876,  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  whom  appear  in  early  vol- 
umes of  the  State  Pioneer  Collections. 
Mr.  Norris  was  prepared  for  college  at 
Ypsilanti,  Tecumseh  and  Marshall.  In 
August,  1841,  he  became  the  first  Matricu- 
late of  the  first  class  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  remained  with  this  class 
('45)  two  years  and  nine  months — to  the 
third  term  of  the  Junior  Year;  then,  after 
examination,  entered  Yale  College  and 
was  graduated  there  in  June,  1845;  after- 
ward receiving  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan an  ad eundem  degree,  thereby  becoming 
an  alumnus  of  both  Yale  and  the  University. 
He  read  law  in  the  city  of  Detroit  with  the 
late  A.  D.  Fraser;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  on  examination  in 
the  State  Supreme  Court — then  sitting  at 
Detroit.  His  first  professional  work  began 
in  St.  Lous,  Mo.,  and  extended  from  1847 
to  1855.  Nearly  a  year  of  this  time  (1850- 
51)  was  passed  in  Europe  on  professional 
business,  and  at  Heidelberg  attending  lec- 
tures on  civil  law.  He  returned  to  Ypsilanti 
in  1855,  following  his  profession  there  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State  from  1855  to  1871. 
He  married,  in  November,  1855,  Lucy 
Alsop,  daughter  of  Gen.  Chauncey  Whittel- 
sey,  of  Middleton,  Conn.  Two  children 
born  of  this  marriage,  Maria  W.  and  Mark, 
are  now  living;  the  son,  a  graduate  of  the 
Literary  and  Law  Departments  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Michigan,  is  now  his  father's  Jaw 
partner;  the  daughter,  educated  at  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  is  pursuing  medical  studies 
at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Med- 
icine. In  1867  Mr.  Norris  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  from 
Washtenaw  county,  and  in  1869  one  of  the 
State  Senators  from  the  same  county.  In 
1871  he  removed  to  and  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  now 
resides,  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Norris  &  Norris.  In  the  spring  of  1875  Mr. 
Norris  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Begole  a  Regent  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Byron 
M.  Cutcheon,  resigned.  Though  never  a 
thick  and  thin  partisan,  he  has  always  acted 
with  the  Democratic  party  since  his  first 
vote  in  the  fall  of  1844,  not  actively  so,  how- 
ever, since  his  coming  to  Grand  Rapids  in 
1 871 ;  preferring  the  quieter  labor  of  his  pro- 
fession and  the  more  satisfactory  pursuit  of 
private  business. 

THE    BENCH. 
Here,  thou  learned  Justicer,  bench  by  me. — King  Lear. 

Concerning  the  Bench  of  our  city,  only 
flattering  comments  can  be  made.  Our 
courts  are,  as  they  have  been,  presided  over 
by  Judges  of  dignity  and  good  legal  minds, 
whose  capacities  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  their  exalted  positions  of 
public  trust  with  wise  discretion  and  sound 
judgment.  The  fact  that  public  criticism 
(that  all-busy  agent)  is  so  silent,  testifies  to 
the  explicit  confidence  of  the  people  at  large; 
and  the  voiced  approval  of  the  Bar  verifies 
that  the  popular  choice  is  well  founded. 

Foreigners  often  exclaim  at  the  complexity 
of  United  States  judicial  systems;  and  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  number  of  our  courts 
and  their  jurisdictions  as  hereinbefore  given, 
would  seem  to  warrant  surprise  in  the  inex- 
perienced. United  States,  Superior,  Cir- 
cuit (2),  Probate,  Police,  and  Justices' 
Courts,  all  of  which  are  kept  for  the  most 
part  busy,  show  Xhe  immense  amount  of 
litigation  constantly  carried  on  in  our  midst, 
and  the  vast  interests  ever  hanging  upon  the 
balance  o  justice.  The  names  of  the  Judges 
will  be  found  under  the  various  heads  of 
courts,  as  treated  in  this  chapter;  also 
biographies  and  personal  mention  of  many 
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of  them  are  in  this  and  other  chapters  of  the 
present  work. 

While  the  electors  of  our  community  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  good  sense  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  able,  honest  men 
to  preside  over  their  tribunals,  they  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  concerning  legisla- 
tion for  future  times,  that  men  of  ability  are 
worth  a  fair  remuneration;  and  a  more  lib- 
eral provision  for  judicial  heads  might  lead 
to  saving  more  than  such  additional  expense 
in  other  branches  of  administration,  and 
encourage  the  peers  of  any  brothers  at  the 
bar  to  forego  the  lucrative  income  of  private 
business  for  the  respectable'  salaries  and 
dignified  positions  of  the  bench. 

THE    BAR. 

As  there  have  always  been  in  our  tribunals  bars  to  separate 
the  Advocate  from  the  Judges,  the  place  where  the  Advocates 
stand  when  they  speak  has  been  called  for  that  reason  the  Bar. — 
Loisel  Institutes  Coutumieres,  Vol.  I,  p.  204. 

Figuratively,  the  Counselors  and  Attorneys  at  Law  are  called 
the  Bar. — Bouv.  Law  Die. 

The  first  practicing  lawyer  in  Kent  county 
was  Julius  C.  Abel,  who  came  to  this  county 
in  1834.  He  was  a  surveyor  of  land,  and  a 
self-made  lawyer,  of  whom  many  good  jokes 
are  told  by  older  members  of  the  bar.  Phys- 
ically, he  was  a  large  man,  the  possessor  of 
an  Edwin  Forrest  voice,  which  sometimes, 
so  the  gossips  say,  won  him  cases  which 
common  sense  would  have  pronounced  bad 
ones.  He  died  in  1871.  He  was  a  man  of 
mark  among  the  pioneers,  brought  by  his 
profession  into  contact  with  nearly  all  of 
them  in  ways  that  created  many  warm 
friendships  as  well  as  some  strong  enmities. 

Prominent  among  other  early  lawryers, 
stand  such  names  as  John  Ball,  George 
Martin,  Solomon  L.  Withey,  John  T.  Holmes, 
A.  D.  Rathbone,  T.  B.  Church,  J.  S. 
Chamberlain,  C.  P.  Calkins,  Sylvester 
Granger,  E.  E.  Sargeant,  S.  M.  Johnson, 
Lucius  Patterson,  Ralph  Cole,  and  C. 
Osgood.  Most  of  these  were  leading  lights 
of  their  dc.y;  and  but  one  is  yet  with  us,  the 
Hon.  John  T.  Holmes  of  the  Police  Court 
Bench.  Charles  P.  Calkins,  whose  vener- 
able figure  on  pleasant  days  has  of  late 
years  been  only  occasionally  seen  upon  our 
streets,  died  Sept.  2,  1890,  aged  87  years. 
[See  page  114.]  "John  Ball  Park"  has 
just  been  christened  as  a  tribute  to  the  fore- 
most  of  the  above  honored  list.  George 
Martin,  after  serving  as  local  Judge,  was 
promoted    to   the    Supreme    Court   Bench, 
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where  he  served  many  years  ably  and  con- 
scientiously. Judge  S.  L.  Withey,  now 
.  some  years  deceased,  long  held  the  prom- 
inence of  our  United  States  J  udgeship.  A.  D. 
Rathbone  left  behind  him  an  estate  which, 
owing  to  the  subsequent  growth  of  our 
metropolis,  has  made  his  heirs  wealthy. 
T.  B.  Church,  the  Nestor  of  the  Bar,  was 
borne  to  his  last  resting  place  less  than  a 
month  ago,  followed  by  a  host  of  admiring 
mourners,  to  whom  his  amiable  character- 
istics and  encyclopediac  knowledge  had 
endeared  him. 

Thomas  Brownell  Church  was  born  at 
Dighton,  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts, 
September  13,  181 3.  He  was  a  son  of 
Gamaliel  and  Mary  (Almy)  Church.  He 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Captain  Benjamin  Church,  the  Indian 
fighter  of  "King  Philip's  War"  of  1675. 
His  early  education  was  mostly  by  pri- 
vate tutorship,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  classical  course  and  graduation  from  Trin- 
ity College  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He 
came  to  Michigan  in  1838,  and  was  engaged 
for  a  time  in  surveying  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, studied  law  at  Marshall  and  also  at 
Harvard  College,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1 841,  married  in  1842  Mary  E.  Stewart  of 
Marshall,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
came  to  Grand  Rapids  to  reside.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  Prosecuting  At- 
torney, and  in  that  capacity  conducted  the 
first  murder  trial  here;  that  of  E.  M.  Miller, 
who  was  convicted,  May  25,  1843,  of  the 
murder  of  an  Indian  woman  near  Muske- 
gon in  December  previous.  During  his 
professional  career  he  was  also  engaged,  as 
an  attorney,  upon  several  of  the  most  noted 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  courts  of 
this  part  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Church  was  a 
ripe  scholar  in  some  classical  branches,  had 
a  great  and  varied  fund  of  information  in 
many,  showed  at  times  great  forensic  ability 
and  eloquence,  had  a  retentive  memory,  and 
was  always  able  and  ready  and  interesting 
in  extempore  speeches  whenever  occasion  I 
required.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1850,  and  held 
several  other  representati  Te  positions  of 
public  trust  and  responsibi.  ity,  which  are 
chronicled  in  other. parts  of  this  History.  In 
person  he  was  tall  above  the  common  height 
of  men;  in  society  he  was  genial  and 
attractive;    in    conversation    pleasant    and 
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agreeable,  sometimes  humorous,  and  always 
interesting  and  instructive.  In  politics  he 
was  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  in  religious 
affiliation  an  Episcopalian.  He  died  in 
Grand  Rapids,  July  30,  1890. 

Lucius  Patterson,  for  near  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  was  a  man  of  mark  among  the 
members  of  the  bar  in  Grand  Rapids.  He 
was  born  at  Constantia,  Oswego  county, 
N.  Y.,  November  29,  1814;  was  reared  on 
a  farm;  began  the  study  of  law  in  1836; 
came  to  Michigan  in  1844,  and  settled  in 
Otisco  as  a  farmer;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Grand  Rapids  in  1846,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  moved  into  the  village.  He  built 
a  neat  stone  house  for  a  residence  on  Scrib- 
ner  street,  near  Fifth,  about  1850,  and  lived 
there  some  twenty  years.  He  was  an  able 
lawyer;  not  learned,  but  acute,  quick,  clear 
and  concise  in  statement  and  argument;  fer- 
tile in  expedients  in  behalf  of  his  clients;  im- 
pressive and  sometimes  eloquent  in  speech; 
a  man  of  much  reading  and  varied  informa- 
tion, and  more  than  moderately  successful 
in  winning  cases.  Politically  he  was  a  stanch 
Democrat.  He  had  a  strong  will  and  posi- 
tive likes  and  dislikes,  but  was  genial  and 
generous  in  disposition.  He  died  in  Grand 
Rapids,  March  23,  1871. 

Among  the  best  remembered  other  mem- 
bers of  the  older  bar,  are  David  Darwin 
Hughes  and  George  Gray;  both  were  men 
of  solid  attainments  and  most  genial  com- 
panionship. 

David  Darwin  Hughes,  during  a  period 
of  some  thirty  years,  stood  high  in  the 
ranks  of  the  able  and  eminent  lawyers  of 
Michigan.  He  was  born  at  Camillus,  Onon- 
daga county,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1823.  He 
was  educated  in  academies  at  Syracuse  and 
Canandaigua.  In  1840  the  family  came  to 
Michigan.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1846 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Calhoun  county. 
In  October  of  that  year  he  married  Cynthia 
C.  Jones,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  For  a  time  he 
was  editor  of  the  Democratic  Expounder,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  at  Marshall. 
After  1850  his  law  business  increased  rap- 
idly, and  his  services  were  in  demand  for 
the  trial  of  noted  and  important  cases 
throughout  the  State.  In  1871  he  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  as  General  Counsel  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  and 
Continental  Improvement  Companies,   and 


that  position  for  the  railroad  company  he- 
held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  broad  culture  ;  not  only  in 
legal  learning,  but  in  some  branches  of 
science,  and  especially  as  an  ornithologist, 
where  he  was  recognized  as  high  authority. 
In  his  profession  of  the  law  he  was  a  most 
graceful,  eloquent,  and  persuasive  advocate. 
He  was  honored,  also,  as  a  citizen  bearing 
a  high  standard  of  integrity,  and  one  whose 
counsels  carried  weight  in  civil  and  general 
affairs.  He  died  in  Grand  Rapids,  July  12, 
1883,  leaving  to  the  community  which  loved 
and  mourned  him  the  grateful  memory  of 
one  who  was  a  genial  companion,  a  warm 
friend  and  a  true  man. 

Of  the  more  prominent  senior  members 
of  the  present  bar  are  the  following:  Lyman 
D.  Norris,  John  W.  Champlin,  Ebenezet  S. 
Eggleston  and  George  HfWhite.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  the  most  distinguished  looking, 
and  has,  moreover,  an  unimpeachable  record, 
extending  through  long  years  of  practice, 
which  has  been  successful  in  the  issues  of 
many  important  cases.  The  second  is  now 
Senior  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Bench; 
so  that  for  the  time  his  presence,  but  not 
his  influence,  has  been  lost  to  the  city  bar. 
The  third  presents  a  fine  picture  of  the 
< 'old  school"  in  court;  noted  for  his  digni- 
fied and  courteous  bearing,  largely  acquired 
through  contact  with  the  diplomatic  service, 
of  which*  he  was  formerly  a  faithful  and 
efficient  attache.  The  fourth,  familiarly 
known  as  "the  Chancellor,"  once  prominent 
in  the  events  of  the  forum,  has  voluntarily 
withdrawn  to  the  privacy  of  his  books,  con- 
stant companions,  of  which  he  has  a  choice 
collection;  he  also  keeps  a  voluminous  diary, 
which  his  friends  expect  to  see  some  day 
in  print. 

Ebenezer  S.  Eggleston  was  born  at  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1825.  In  1837  he 
removed  to  Litchfield,  Hillsdale  county, 
Mich.  There  he  received  a  good  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  afterward  studied 
law.  In  1 85 1  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids, 
where,  ever  since,  his  name  in  connection 
with  law  practice  has  been  "familiar  as 
household  words."  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1852,  and  quickly  won  a  high 
reputation  for  ability  in  his  profession,  and 
ranks  among  leading  lawyers  of  this  part  of 
Michigan.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  for  Kent  county,  and  dis- 
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charged  the  duties  of  that  office  zealously 
and  ably.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  Consul  to  Cadiz,  Spain, 
and  served  efficiently  in  that  capacity  during 
four  years.  In  1872  he  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Legislature  from  the  First 
District  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  served  during 
the  ensuing  session  in  the  House,  where  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Private  Corporations.  Since  that  time 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  his  law 
practice,  which  is  extensive  and  generally 
successful.  During  his  residence  here  he 
has  participated  in  the  conducting  of  many 
important  cases  in  State  and  United  States 
Courts,  both  civil  and  criminal.  As  an 
attorney  he  is  eminent  for  the  carefully 
studied  and  strong  manner  of  presenting  his 
causes,  as  well  as  for  his  courtesy,  urbanity 
and  gentlemanly  bearing.  In  social  life  he 
is  genial  and  companionable — one  who  wins 
friendships  wherever  he  goes. 

Still  in  their  prime,  may  be  mentioned: 
Edwin  F.  Uhl  (present  City  Mayor),  James 
Blair,  Jacob  Kleinhans  (whose  opinion  is 
sought  on  titles  to  real  estate),  Roger  W. 
Butterfield  (a  very  active  practitioner),  John 
C.  FitzGerald,  M.  J.  Smiley,  Nathaniel 
Earle  and  Willard  Kingsley  (all  strong  ad- 
vocates at  nisi  prtus),  Robert  Montgomery 
(latp  Circuit  Judge),  John,  More  (of.  the 
Police  and  Fire  Commission),  T.  J.  O'Brien 
(Attorney  for  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad),*  Godwin  &  Adsit  (late  United 
States  Attorneys),  Wm.  J.  Stuart  (Prose- 
cuting Attorney  for  the  county^,  Wm.  A. 
Smith  (Attorney  for  the  Chicago  and  West 
Michigan  Railway),  Edward  Taggart  (spe- 
cialist in  patent  cases),  Moses  Tagfgart  (late 
State  Attorney-General),  Melbourne  H.  Ford 
(late  Member  of  Congress),  S.  Wesselius 
(late  Senator  at  Lansing),  Wm.  O.  Westfall 
(Justice  of  Peace),  Ward  &  Ward  (success- 
ful men  before  juries),  and  Lawrence  Wol- 
cott  (a  gentleman  of  wide  information). 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  BUTTERFIELD 
was  born  April  23,  1844,  in  the  village  of 
Elbridge,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Butterfield,  was  a 
Baptist  minister,  a  polished  speaker,  logical 
in  his  deductions,  and  a  good  sermonizer. 
His  reputation  as  a  gospel  minister  was 
already  extensive,  and  the  demand  for  his 


ministration  among  the  people  of  that  de- 
nomination was  ever  calling  him  to  new 
and  more  extended  fields  of  labor,  which 
accounts  for  the  many  removals  of  the  family 
during  the  minority  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  When  Roger  was  two  years  old 
the  family  removed  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and 
resided  there  until  1855;  then  removed  to 
Watertown,  and  two  years  later  to  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Roger 
entered  upon  a  preparatory  course  for  col- 
lege. Griswold  College,  at  Davenport,  was 
a  denominational  school,  supported  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  here,  and 
later  at  Adrian  College,  Michigan,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  Princeton  College,  N.  J., 
which  he  entered  as  a  junior  "half  ad- 
vanced," Feb.  1,  1865.  He  was  a  close 
student,  hard  working,  and  advanced  so 
rapidly  that  he  graduated  with  lionor  in 
1866.  He  was  at  an  early  age  baptized  in, 
and  has  since  always  been  an  earnest  and 
active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
Upon  leaving  college  he  disappointed  the 
fond  wishes  of  his  father,  who  had  hoped 
that,  like  himself,  his  son  Roger  would  fol- 

'  low  the  ministry.  He  chose,  however,  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  that 
department  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
immediately  after  he  had  graduated  from 
Princeton.  During  vacations  he  studied  in 
the  law  office  of  Moore  &  Griffin  at  Detroit. 
He  graduated  at  the  Law  School  in  the 
senior  class  of  1868.  Having  determined 
to  make  Michigan  his  home,  he  proceeded 
to  Grand  Rapids  in  the  summer  of  1868, 
and  entered  the  law  office  of  J.  W.  Champ- 
lin  as  a  clerk.  Mr.  Champlin  was  not  slow 
in  recognizing  the  superior  ability  of  his 
young  clerk,  and  on  January  1,  1869,  offered 
him  a  partnership.  They  continued  in  part- 
nership until  1876;  in  the  meantime,  in  1873, 
taking  into  the  firm  the,  Hon.  J.  C.  Fitz 
Gerald,  then  late  from  Marshall.  In  March, 
1876,  Mr.  Butterfield  withdrew  from  the  firm 
and  practiced  alone  until,  in  1878,  the  law 
firm  of  Butterfield  &  Withey  was  formed. 
This  firm  dissolved  in  1880',  and  Mr.  Butter- 
field continued  the  practice  of  the  law  alone 
until,  in  1887,  the  present  firm  of  Butterfield 
&  Keeney  was  formed.     Mr.  Butterfield  is  a 

,  man  of  marked  traits  of  character.  His 
efforts  upon  all  questions,  whether  of  busi- 
ness, of  politics,  or  of  religion,  are  first 
directed  toward  forming  correct  conclusions, 
and  these  he  reaches  by  thorough  investi- 
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gation,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself. 
He  is  outspoken  and  fearless  in  support  of 
his  convictions.  His  investigation  of  every 
subject  is  careful,  painstaking  and  conscien- 
tious. He  will  not  permit*  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  his  sympathies  or  wishes  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
or  by  the  glamour  which  false  logic  too  often 
throws  over  the  subject  of  investigation. 
He  is  an  energetic  student  of  history  and  of 
law.  His  reading  has  been  varied  and  ex 
tensive.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
English  literature  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  his  mind  is  stored  with  the 
erudition  of  authors  of  recognized  ability 
and  high  standing.  His  private  library  is 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  miscel- 
laneous literature  to  be  found  in  the  State, 
covering  every  branch  of  belles-lettres.  As 
the  body  absorbs  the  food  we  feed  upon, 
and  thus  obtains  added  vigor  and  strength, 
so  the  mind  is  sustained,  developed  and 
improved  by  absorbing  the  ideas  of  the  best 
authors  and  thinkers  who  have  committed 
the  results  of  their  brain-work  to  paper,  and 
placed  it  within  reach  of  the  reading  public. 
Mr.  Butterfield  purchases  books  to  read, 
not  to  occupy  shelf-room  for  show.  It  is 
doubtless  true  of  him  that,  aside  from  the 
affectionate  regard  he  has  for  his  family,  he 
derives  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  life  perus- 
ing the  writings  of  the  authors  whose  works 
line  the  shelves  of  his  library.  He  pursues 
miscellaneous  reading  as  a  rest  from  the 
more  exacting  duties  of  his  profession.  To 
the  successful  practitioner  in  the  law,  these 
duties  are  ever  present  and  inexorable.  To 
become  and  hold  the  position  of  a  success- 
ful lawyer,  one  must  be  ever  a  student,  alert 
and  active.  He  must  give  to  its  attainment 
his  best  energies  and  most  careful  consider- 
ation. It  is  a  race  in  which  the  laggards 
are  left  behind.  The  genius  whom  nature 
has  gifted  with  abilities  for  display  in  the 
former,  and  who  is  satisfied  with  his  natural 
gifts,  but  is  too  lazy  to  apply  himself  to  the 
acquirement  of  legal  principles,  and  the 
appHcation  of  them  to  the  transactions  of 
life,  remains  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  while 
the  plodder  with  less  brilliancy  of  address, 
less  gifts  of  orator)',  but  with  a  determination 
to*  climb,  passes  on  and  upward  to  the  higher 
rungs,  to  success  and  fame.  Mr.  Butterfield 
is  a  successful  practitioner,  a  good  coun- 
selor, and  his  integrity  is  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable.      He  has  attained  his  suc- 


cess by  hard  study  and  close  attention  to 
the  interests  entrusted  to  his  care.  He 
enters  into  the  cause  of  his  client  with  zeal, 
and  pursues  it  with  ardor.  He  is  a  fluent 
speaker,  somewhat  vehement  and  excitable 
in  manner,  but  never  loses  grasp  upon  the 
firm  points  of  his  own  side  of  the  case,  nor 
loses  sight  of  the  salient  points  of  his  adver- 
sary. His  strong  human  sympathies  bring 
him  in  touch  with  his  fellow  men,  and 
make  him  an  efficient  and  convincing  ad- 
vocate before  a  jury.  He  is  sociable  and 
strong  in  his  feelings  of  attachment;  a  firm 
friend  to  those  whom  he  has  chosen  as  such; 
and  to  serve  them  no  sacrifice  within  his 
power  is  too  great.  Bacon,  in  speaking  of 
friendship,  says:  "A  crowd  is  not  company, 
and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no 
love."  Mr.  Butterfield  enjoys  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  numerous  friends,  in  whose 
society  his  conversation  is  no  "tinkling 
cymbal."  In  May,  1876,  he  married  Leo- 
nora I.  Drake,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The 
union  has  been  a  happy  one,  and  the  family 
now  comprises  one  girl  and  three  boys.  He 
is  a  lover  of  learning  and  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  His  well 
known  reputation  acquired  for  him  the  nom- 
ination and  election  to  the  office  of  Regent 
of  the  University  at  the  Spring  election  of 
1887.  He  brings  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  office  the  same  painstaking 
regard  for  its  best  interests  that  he  employs 
in  his  private  affairs.  In  politics  Mr.  But- 
terfield is  a  Republican.  The  practice  of 
the  law  does  riot  engross  his  entire  time  and 
attention.  ^He  is  identified  with  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  whic^h  he  has 
chosen  for  a  home,  and  is  connected  with 
some  of  the  largest  manufacturing  interests 
carried  on  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  In 
conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Butter- 
field is  yet  only  at  the  meridian  of  life,  with 
a  future  before  him  full  of  hope,  and  rich 
with  the  promises  of  usefulness  and  success. 
These  lines  have  been  written  by  one  who 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
.and  who  speaks  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  worth  of  the  man. 

John  W.  Champlin. 

The  roster  of  the  bar  is  a  large  one,  and 
while  complete  individual  mention  would 
be  an  agreeable  duty,   it   might    grow  ful- 
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some;  the  younger  brethren  must  therefore 
await  some  later  chronicler,  to  perpetuate 
their  individual  glories;  at  which  time  •'the 
coloring  of  their  lives ' '  will  have  taken  more 
marked  hue.  Following  is  a  roll  of  attor- 
neys residing  in  Kent  county  and  practicing 
in  the  Circuit  Court: 


Adams,  Edward  M. 
Adsit,  Allen  C. 
Albertie,  Vernon  E. 
Allen,  Eugene  E. 
Allen,  Nathan  P. 
Barry,  Edmund  D. 
Blair,  Charles  B. 
Blair,  James 
Boltwood,  George  S. 
Boltwood,  Lucius 
Brigham,  Willard  I. 
Buchanan,  Claude  R. 
Buck,  Curtis 
Bundy,  McGeorge 
Burcn,  Marsden  C. 
Butterfield,  Roger  W. 
Campbell,  James  H. 
Carpenter,  Eugene 
Carpenter,  Frank  L.  / 
Carroll,  Lawrence  E. 
Carroll,  Thomas  F. 
Chandler,  Charles 
Chase,  Harry  E. 
Chipman,  Samuel  S. 
Clapper  ton,  George 
Clarke,  P>ed.  S. 
Clay,  Samuel  D.. 
Comstock,  Everett  D. 
Corbitt,  Daniel  E. 
Courtney,  R.  Emmett 
Crane,  Albert 
Crozier,  A.  Owen 
Cruikshank,  A.  D. 
Cutler,  George  A. 
Dapper,  Emil  A. 
Denison,  Arthur  C. 
Donaldson,  Frank  S. 
Doran,  Peter 
Drury,  Horton  H. 
Dunham,  Major  L. 
Eaglesfield,  Elizabeth 
Earle,  J.  Edward 
Earle,  Nathaniel  E. 
Eastman,  William  H. 
Eddy,  Lawrence  P. 
.  Eggleston,  Ebenezer  S. 
Fairfield,  John  A. 
Fallass,  Henry  B. 
Felker,  Henry  J. 
FitzGerald,  John  C. 
Fletcher,  Niram  A. 
Foote,  Thaddeus 
Ford,  Melbourne  H. 
Fuller,  William  D. 
Ganson,  C.  Van  Cleve 
Girdler,  Benjamin  C. 
Gleason,  Clark  H. 
Godwin,  G.  Chase 
Goss,  Dwight 
Grove,  William  E. 


Grover,  Harrison  P. 
Haggerty,  William  H. 
Hale,  Warren  S. 
Hamilton,  Alexander 
Harvey,  Cornelius  L. 
Hatch,  Reuben 
Hawley,  Andrew  D. 
Heath,  Madison  O. 
Hine,  Frank  W. 
Holcomb,  John  W. 
Holmes,  Frank  G. 
Holn\es,  John  T. 
Houseman,  Maurice  M. 
Howell,  Charles  G. 
Hoyt,  Birney 
Hughes,  Walter  H^ 
Irwin,  William  W. 
Jackson,  Albert 
Jamison,  Julius  M. 
Joslin,  Harvey 
Keeney,  Willard  F. 
Kelley,  Thomas  J. 
Kirigsley, :  Willard 
Kleinhans,  Jacob 
Knappen,  Loyal  E. 
La  Grou,  Simon 
Lawrence,  John  S. 
Livingston,  Lincoln  B 
Lyle,  Daniel  C. 
Lyman,  Frank  H. 
McBride,  James  E. 
McGarry,  Thomas  F. 
McGill,  Charles  W. 
McGill,  Thomas  A. 
McKnight,  William  F. 
McReynolds,  Andrew  T. 
Maher,  Edgar  A. 
Marsh,  Darius  A. 
Mathewson,  John  M. 
Maynard,  Fred  A. 
Maynard,  Rezin  A. 
Miller,  John  T. 
Moloney,  James  T. 
Montgomery,  Robert  M. 
More,  John  E. 
Morey,  Edwin  S. 
Moulton,  Luther  V. 
Norris,  Lyman 
Norris,  Mark 
O'Brien,  Thomas  J. 
Palmer,  Luke 
Palmer,  Milton  J. 
Patton,  John,  Jr. 
Perkins,  Cyrus  E. 
Perry,  Milton  M. 
Potter,  Charles  J. 
Powers,  Reuben  W. 
Prescott,  Wiliiam  H. 
Preston,  J.  Tome 
Ransom,  James  W. 


Ransom,  Oscar  C. 
Rathbun,  Charles  P. 
Reynolds,  J.  Mason 
Robbins,  John  W. 
Rodgers,  Frank 
Rogers,  Dennis  L. 
Rogers,  James  A. 
Rood,  Arthur  R. 
Rood,  Charles  C. 
Rood,  Hiram  A. 
Rozema,  John  H. 
Rutherford,  L.  G. 
Saunders,  William -G. 
Shedd,  William  F. 
Sheppard,  William  C. 
Smedley,  Charles  O. 
Smiley,  Mitchell  J. 
Smith,  William  Alden 
Stace,  Francis  A. 
Stevens,  Frederick  W. 
Stuart,  William  J. 
Sweet,  Edwin  F. 
Sweet,  Frank  H. 
Taggart,  Edward 
Taggart,  Moses 
Tatem,  John  H. 


Tateum,  Wm.  Aldrich 
Taylor,  Wm.  Wisner 
Temple,  Charles  E. 
Temple.  Fred  C. 
Thompson,  George  W. 
Tompkins,  Joseph  H. 
Tozer,  James  S. 
Tufts,  Charles  W. 
Turner,  Isaac  M. 
Uhl,  Edwin  F. 
Voorheis,  Peter  O. 
Walch,  Henry  F. 
Walker,  Myron  H. 
Wan ty,,  George  P. 
Ward,  Charles  E. 
Ward,  Leonard  A. 
Watt,  Charles  A. 
Wesselius,  Sybrant 
Westfall,  William  O. 
White,  George  H. 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wise,  Cassius  M. 
Wolcott,  Alfred. 
Wolcott,  Laurens  W. 
Wolf,  Gustave  A. 


THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN  is  well  known  as 
a  sound  lawyer,  a  good  citizen  and  a  genial 
gentleman.  Although  now  and  for  many 
years  past,  the  attorney  of  a  railroad  cor: 
poration,  to  the  business  of  which  he  has 
given  the  closest  attention,  his  acquaintance 
is  wide  spread,  especially  throughout  Mich- 
igan, his  native  State,  and  both  his  legal 
reputation  and  his  personal  popularity  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  an 
Irish-American,  combining  most  of  the  good 
qualities  of  both  races.  Warm  hearted  and 
generous,  but  not  wanting  in  thrift;  fond  of 
society,  but  without  convivial  habits;  in 
him  Irish  breeding  and  Yankee  training 
have  united  their  forces.  Fortunately  both 
happened  to  be  exceptionally  good,  and  the 
result  is  such  as  should  be  expected.  His 
father,  Timothy  O'Brien,  was  born  at  Dun- 
man  way,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1793.  In  1812,  when  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  removed  to  England  and  settled 
in  London,  where,  for  the  following  twenty 
years  and  upward  he  continued  to  reside. 
During  this  period  there  was  great  activity 
in  the  construction  of  public  works  in  and 
about  London,  and  his  time  was  spent  in 
connection  with  these.  He  had  fine  execu- 
tive ability  and  was  well  adapted  to  control 
and  direct  men.  Among  other  things  he 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  arti- 
ficial grounds  about  Buckingham  Palace. 
This  work,  in  every  essential  particular,  is 
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to-day  as  he  left  it.  He  also  spent  eight 
years  in  the  construction  of  what  was  then 
called  the  new  London  bridge.  The  mother 
of  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  was  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Lander  and  Elizabeth  Cum- 
mings;  she  was  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
in  1806.  When  twenty  years  of  age  she 
went  to  London,  and  there  met  Mr. Timothy 
O'Brien.  They  were  married  in  1830,  and 
removed  to  America  four  years  later.  After 
spending  a  year  or  two  in  the  East,"  they 
removed  in  1837  to  the  then  village  of  Jack- 
son, in  this  State.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
a  farm  was  purchased  three  miles  from 
Jackson,  and  after  four  years,  during  which 
the  lands  were  improved,  they  removed  to 
it  and  continued  to  reside  upon  it  during 
the  remainder  of  their  days.  '  Mr.  O'Brien 
died  in  June,  1870,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age,  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  died  in  November, 
1886.  July  30,  1842,  at  their  farm  near 
Jackson,  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  was  born. 
Here  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  were 
spent.  Until  his  eighteenth  year  his  edu- 
cation was  only  such  as  could  be  obtained 
in  the  schools  of  that  and  an  adjoining 
county.  At  that  age  he  commenced  his 
legal  studies,  first  in  an  office  and  then  in 
the  Law  School  of  the  Michigan  University. 
In  1864,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  John  C.  FitzGerald  at  Mar- 
shall, in  this  State.  He  was  a  worker,  and 
soon  compelled  a  recognition  of  his  ability. 
Doubtless  the  same  amiable  qualities  which 
have  contributed  to  his  popularity  in  his 
later  life,  together  with  a  deserved  reputa- 
tion for  unflinching  integrity,  had  much  to 
do  with  his  early  success.  Talents,  such  as 
he  displayed,  do  not  remain  long  unnoticed 
either  by  clients  or  by  other  attorneys. 
Among  the  latter,  by  far  the  ablest  and 
widest  known  in  Central  Michigan  was 
D.  Darwin  Hughes,  since  deceased,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  the  peer  of  any  lawyer  in  the 
State,  and  one  whose  legal  attainments  were 
fully  equaled  by  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
his  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  deserv- 
ing younger  members  of  the  bar.  He  had 
long  known  Mr.  O'Brien  and  watched  with 
great  interest  and  pleasure  his  progress  as 
he  gradually  rose  from  the  ranks.  In  1871 
Mr.  Hughes  accepted  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad  Company,  and  determined  to  re- 
move from  Marshall  to  Grand  Rapids, where 


the  general  offices  of  that  company  were  to 
be  located.  He  did  not  propose  to  settle 
down  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  railroad 
company;  he  meant  to  build  up  a  large  gen- 
eral practice  besides.  He  wanted  a  partner; 
he  wanted  a  partner  who  came  up  to  his 
high  standard  of  requirements.  There  was 
scarcely  an  attorney  in  Michigan  who  would 
have  declined  his  invitation.  Unsolicited 
and  unexpected  it  came  to  our  young 
lawyer  of  twenty-eight,  and  only  seven 
years  from  the  law  school,  and  was  most 
joyfully  accepted.  Hughes  &  O'Brien,  and 
later  Hughes,  O'Brien  &  Smiley,  had  a  most 
remarkable  career.  The  partnership  con- 
nection continued  until  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  health  in  1882,  and  their  mutual 
personal  affection,  which  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  during  the  ten  years  of  their  united 
labors,  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hughes  the  following  year.  This  was  a 
sad  blow  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  well  as  to  many 
others  who  knew  and  loved  the  great  man 
who  was  much  more  than  a  great  lawyer. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  O'Brien  had 
continued  to  develop  and  grow  in  his  chosen 
profession,  and  very  easily  and  naturally  fell 
upon  him  the  mantle  of  his  old  friend  and 
partner,  as  General  Counsel  of  the  railroad 
company.  This  position  he  still  holds. 
The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
Company  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  its 
choice  of  counsel.  In  the  early  days  before 
fences  had  been  built,  and  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  road  passed  through  a 
sparsely  settled  wilderness,  the  pugnacious 
methods  of  Mr.  Hughes  were  needed  in 
order  to  prevent  imposition  and  to  teach 
respect  for  the  infant  company.  Later  the 
more  calm  conciliatory  and  judicial  methods 
of  Mr.  O'Brien  have  with  equal  propriety 
and  advantage  to  the  company  been  applied 
to  the  adjustment  of  differences.  In  this 
company  a  peculiarly  close  relationship  has 
existed  between  the  executive  officers  and 
the  legal  counsel.  Many  problems  of  un- 
usual difficulty,  both  in  a  business  and  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  have  been  successfully 
encountered,  and  it  is  but  just  to  claim  for 
Mr.  O'Brien  a  fair  share  of  the  credit  for 
such  success.  He  has  also  found  time  to 
maintain  an  excellent  general  practice.  In 
religion  he  attends  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  is  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Marks. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  of  rather  con- 
servative tendencies.     He  is  not  a  politician 
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and  has  been  a  candidate  for  bu,t  one  polit- 
ical office,  that  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State.  His  remarkable  fitness 
for  this  highest  judicial  office  in  the  State 
was  recognized  by  his  party,  and  it  did 
itself  the  honor,  without  any  solicitation 
on  his  part,  to  make  him  its  candi- 
date, in  the  Spring  o  1883.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  a  bad  year  for  Republicans 
in  Michigan,  and  in  common  with  the  entire 
State  ticket  he  was  defeated.  His  sense  of 
honor  is  such  that  he  could  not  resort  to 
the  means  (which  are  unfortunately  far  too 
common)  necessary  to  secure  success  at  the 
polls  at  a  close  election.  He  ran  ahead  of 
his  ticket  in  many  places,  arid  a  very  little 
effort  would  have  secured  his  election.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  would  have 
been  a  real  benefit  to  him,  but  certain  it  is 
that  in  his  defeat  the  State  lost  an  honest 
and  capable  judge.  Mr;  O'Brien's  name 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  other  high  judicial  offices,  includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  friends  have  often  urged  him  to 
accept  nominations  for  the  highest  muni- 
cipal and  State  offices,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  but  situated  as  he  is  the  accept- 
ance of  any  office  would  be  a  sacrifice  on 
his  part  for  which  the  scant  honor  would 
but  poorly  compensate.  In  his  domestic 
relations  he  is  peculiarly  happy.  His  wife 
is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  A. 
Howard,  well  known  all  over  the  country 
as  one  of  the  clearest  headed  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party.  Still  youthful  in  appear- 
ance and  in  his  own  feelings,  respected  as 
a  citizen  and  admired  as  an  attorney,  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  indeed  a  useful  and  a  happy 
man.  May  many  years  of  increasing  use- 
fulness and  happiness  be  in  store  for  him! 
Edwin  F.  Sweet. 

MITCHELL  J.  SMILEY  was  born  at 
'  South  Avon,  Livingston  County,  New  York, 
May  2,  1 841.  Ten  years  later  his  parents 
removed  to  Michigan  and  settled  upon  a 
farm  in  Van  Buren  County.  Here  he  lived 
upon  the  homestead,  doing  farm  work  and 
attending  district  school,  as  farmers'  sons 
of  that  period  were  accustomed  to  do,  until 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 
He  then  entered  Kalamazoo  College,  main- 
taining himself  there  by  teaching  school  a  * 
portion  of  each  year  until  he  had  obtained 
the  necessary  literary  education  to  fit  him 


for  the  successful  study  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, the  law.  Nathaniel  A.  Balch,  for 
many  years  the  leader  of  the  bar  in  that 
portion  of  the  State,  was  then  in  the  height 
of  his  professional  career.  With  him  Mr. 
Smiley  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  i860, 
and  two  years  afterward  he  was  admitted  to 
practice.  A  copartnership  was  then  formed 
between  his  tutor,  Mr.  Balch,  and  himself, 
which  continued  until  1872.  At  that  time 
the  firm  of  Hughes  &  O'Brien,  composed  of 
the  eminent  D.  Darwin  Hughes,  now  de- 
ceased, and  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  present 
General  Counsel  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad  Company,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  in  Grand  Rapids, 
with  a  business  grown  so  extensive  as  to 
require  the  services  of  an  additional  first- 
class  trial  lawyer.  This  position  was  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Smiley  and  accepted  by  him,  . 
and  the  copartnership  of  Hughes,  O'Brien  • 
&  Smiley  was  formed,  Mr.  Smiley  removing 
from  Kalamazoo  to  Grand  Rapids.  This 
firm  did  a  very  large  business  for  many 
years.  In  the  year  1883  Mr.  Hughes  died. 
Mr.  O'Brien  soon  after  succeeded  him  as 
General  Counsel  for  the  Railroad  Company, 
and  January  1,  1884,  Mr.  Smiley  organized 
the  firm  of  Smiley  &  Earle,  which  has  con- 
tinued till  the  present  time  (July,  1890). 
Mr.  Smiley's  professional  work  has  been 
that  of  a  trial  lawyer.  From  the  formation 
•of  his  first  copartnership  to  the  present 
time  he  has  been  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases, 
and  since  1872  his  time  has  been  largely 
spent  in  court  trials.  Probably  no  lawyer 
in  the  State  has  during  this  period  tried 
more  causes  than  he,  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  nojne  has  been  more  uniformly  success- 
ful. While  he  has  often  tried  important 
criminal  cases,  his  time  is  largely  devoted 
to  the  management  of  civil  causes  involving 
large  property  rights.  He  is  strong  in  the 
careful  preparation  and  straightforward  pre- 
sentation of  his  cases.  At  the  same  time 
no  one  is  quicker  at  repartee  or  readier  in 
an  emergency.  The  ablest  lawyers  some- 
times lose  cases  as  the  greatest  generals  at 
times  suffer  defeat.  Whatever  cases  Mr. 
Smiley  loses  are  lost  on  their  merits.  They 
are  never  lost  through  mistake  or  inadver- 
tence. He  is  not  taken  by  surprise  nor 
ambushed  into  a  false  position.  In  the 
submission  of  purely  legal  questions  his 
arguments  to  the  courts  are  singularly  clear 
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and  comprehensive.  Being  so  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  active  business  of  the  courts, 
he  is  necessarily  often  before  the  courts  of 
review  and  last  resort.  Here  he  exhibits 
to  an  equal  degree  those  characteristics  of 
directness,  clearness,  readiness  and  force 
which  distinguish  his  jury  trials.  Although 
nearly  thirty  years  in  active  practice  he  is 
still  comparatively  a  young  man  and  not 
yet,  it  is  believed,  at  the  highest  point  of 
his  career.  In  politics  Mr.  Smiley  has  al- 
ways been  a  Democrat.  He  has  several 
times  been  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
local  and  legislative  offices,  when  his  party 
was  in  a  hopeless  minority  and  suffered  the 
common  party  defeat.  He  married  in  1874 
Florence  M.  Fitts,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
They  have  two  children — Edmund  P.,  aged 
fourteen  years,  and  Louise  B.,  aged  six 
years.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Smiley  has 
found  diversion  from  the  labors  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  in  a  fine  stock  farm,  which  he 
owns   and   where  he   has    bred    many    fine 


animals,  including  the  famous  race  horse 
Ed.  Annan.  He  has  made  the  horse  and 
his  breeding  a  careful  study,  and  is  as 
familiar  with  that  subject  as  with  many  a 
legal  doctrine.  His  admiration  of  the  fine 
harness  horse  has  led  him  to  take  part  in 
trotting  exhibitions,  although  he  never  bets 
on  the  result  and  deems  it  improper  so  to 
do.  His  constant  employment  in  important 
causes  has  returned  him  a  fitting  reward  in 
the  way  of  a  large  professional  income, 
which  he  has  managed  with'sound  business 
judgment.  He  .has  a  fine  residence  on 
Cherry  street,  in  one  of  the  handsomest 
parts  of  the  city,  and  is  well  to  do  finan- 
cially. Throughout  his  professional  and 
business  life  Mr.  Smiley  has  maintained  a 
high  moral  standard.  His  addresses  to 
courts  and  juries  are  elevated  in  character, 
and  in  ordinary  affairs  he  is  governed  by  a 
strict  sense  of  right.  He  has  many  rare 
friendships  and  is  honored  and  esteemed  in 
all  the  relations  of  life. 


CHAPTER     LXV. 


BUILDINGS    AND    HOMES. 


Log  houses  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  were  very  few. 
Some  old  residents  say  they  do  not  remem- 
ber any,  aside  from  the  Mission  buildings, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  build- 
ings of  the  fur  traders  were  of  logs,  either 
round  or  hewed  on  two  sides.  Those  of 
hewed  logs  were  called  block  houses. 

Luther  Lincoln,  in  the  fall  of  1833,  built 
a  log  hut  north  of  Pearl  street  where  now  is 
the  Arcade.  An  addition  of  frame  work 
was  afterward  made  to  it,  for  a  sort  of  board 
ing  house,  and  there  some  of  the  early 
immigrants  found  temporary  quarters,  dur- 
ing several  years. 

Josiah  Burton,  in  the  spring  of  1834, 
cleared  a  small  piece  of  ground  on  the  east 
side  of  Division  street,  a  little  south  of 
Blakely  avenue^  and  there  by  a  brook  and  a 
spring  built  a  log  house,  and  near  by  made 
a  garden  and  planted  corn. 

James  Clark,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  pur- 
chased an  acre  of  ground  and  erected  thereon 
a  log  house  at  what  was  then  the  head  of 
Fountain  street,  just  east  of  Ransom  street. 
The  family  lived  there  two  years,  and  the 
house  remained  about  ten  years.  Beside 
it  was  a  fine  spring. 

A  log  house  east  of  Madison  avenue  and 
south  of  Cherry  street,  and  a  few  huts  south 
of  the  Eagle  Hotel  and  along  the  Grandyille 
road,  with  those  just  mentioned,  comprised 
about  all  there  was  of  the  log-cabin  part  of 
the  settlement. 

FIRST    FRAME    BUILDINGS. 

The  pioneer  frame  house  is  described 
elsewhere.  The  "Old  Yellow  Warehouse" 
was  begun  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  but 
moved  across  in  the  spring  of  1834  on  the 
ice.  Many  years  later  it  was  again  removed 
from  its  original  position  on  the  river  bank 
to  Waterloo  street,  where  it  was  used  as  a 
blacksmith  shop,  just  below  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids and  Indiana  Railroad  track.      The  front 
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had  been  remodeled ;    but  the  rest  of  the 
outside,  with  its  dormer  windows,  remained 


THE   OLD  YELLOW  WAREHOUSE — BUILT  IN  1 834 — TORN   DOWN  IN 


in  the  original  form  until  it  was  torn  down 
to  give  place  to  a  brick  building,  in  April, 
1889.      It  was  a  heavy  timber  frame. 

In  1834  several  frame  buildings  were 
erected-  the  first  being  for  a  store,  in  the 
Indian  trade,  where  now  is  Campau  place, 
just  south  of  Pearl  street,  and  but  a  few  feet 
from  where  then  was  the  river  bank.  This 
was  built  by  Louis  Campau,  who  also  erec- 
ted a  dwelling  at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and 
Waterloo  streets.  The  Eagle  Hotel  was  built 
the  same  year;  also  a  small  store  at  the  east 
corner  of  Monroe  and  Ottawa  streets,  by 
Zenas  G.  Winsor,  subsequently  occupied 
by  Henry  C.  Smith  and  others.  The  two 
story  house  of  Richard  Godfroy,  on  the 
south  corner  of  Ottawa  and  Monroe,  and 
the  Winsor  dwelling  on  the  corner  of  Foun- 
tain and  Ottawa,  were  built  in  that  and  the 
following  year.  About  the  same  time  the 
Campau  warehouse  (called  in  those  days 
"the  red  warehouse")  was  erected  near  the 
"old  yellow  warehouse."  This  was  for 
several  years  headquarters  for  the  fall  pay- 
ment of  Indian  annuities.  It  was  burned 
November    8,    1858.      Another,    called    the 
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Watson  warehouse,  was  built  at  the  river 
dock  above  Fulton  street,  by  James  Wat- 
son, of  Detroit,  and,  afterward,  in  1845, 
removed  to  the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  and 
converted  into  a  store  adjoining  Commercial 
Block. 

The  Kent  Improvement  Company  in  1835 
erected  two  small  frame  buildings,  exactly, 
alike.  One  of  them  was  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Kent  street  and  Crescent  avenue; 
the  other  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Kent 
and  Bridge  streets.  (The  intent  was  to 
make  one  of  these  the  Land  Office  building; 
but  Ionia  secured  the  Land  Office.)  In  the 
former  was  opened  the  first  book  store;  the 
latter  was  made  the  business  office  of  the 


KENT    BOOK    STORE — ALSO    GRAND  RIVER  HANK — BUILT    IN    1835 — ONE 
REMOVED,    THE    OTHER    TORN    DOWN. 

Kent  Company,  and  afterward  the  Grand 
River  Bank  was  established  there.  In  it 
for  a  time  was  the  residence  of_Lucius  Lyon 
and  his  sister  Lucretia.  In  1849  if"' was  a 
^^TioeTol^"  officer^  The  ■'■book  store  building 
has  lately  been  removed  to  near  the  north 
end  of  Ottawa  street.  The  bank  building 
was  removed  toward  Canal  street,  and  was 
torn  down,  in  1888.  The  picture  serves  to 
show  them  both. 

John  W.  Peirce  made  a  memorandum  to 
the  effect  that  when  he  came  here  in  1836, 
he  counted  the  frame  buildings  in  town, 
and  there  were  onty  thirteen.  In  addition 
to  those  above  mentioned,  on  Waterloo 
street  at  that  time  were  the  stores  of  Jeffer- 
son Morrison  and  Dwight  Lyman,  and  two 
or  three  small  houses.  Another  store  was 
built  by  A.  Hosford  Smith,  a  little  way 
south  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  which  in  1888 
was  moved  down  below  the  steamboat  land- 
ing. Among  the  frame  structures  erected 
in  1836,  and  the  three  following  years,  were: 


The    National   Hotel;     the    Bridge     Street     \ 
House;  store  where   the  Grinnell   block  is;        / 


THE    NATIONAL    HOTEL    BUILT    IN    1836 — BURNED    IN    1855. 

one  between  the  Bridge  Street  House  and 
Canal  street,  and  another  a  little  north  on 
Canal  street;    several  dwellings  and  shops 


C.    P.   CALKINS'  LAW    OFFICE— BUILT    IN   1836— NOW    ON  IONIA    STREET 
NORTH    OF    COLD  BROOK. 

on  Kent  street;  several" on  Prospect  Hill; 
the  Calkins  law  office    (where   now  is    the 


THE   LYMAN    HOUSE — CORNER   OF   IONIA   AND   LOUIS   STREETS. 
BUILT   IN    1836. 
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north  side  of  Wilson's  drug  store);    a  num- 
ber   of    stores    and    dwellings    on    Monroe-* 
street  below   Ionia;     the    houses  afterward  J 
occupied  by  John  Ball  and  Louis  CampauJ 
on  the   Fulton  Street  Hill;    the   house  tfi£t 
stood  where  the  Livingston  building  is,  cor- 
ner  of    Division  and    Fulton;    the    Lyman 
house,  with  columns  in  front,  still  standing, 
on  the  triangular  lot  at  the  junction  of  Ionia 
and    Louis  streets,  and  the  old  Congrega- 
tional  (at  first  a  Catholic)   meeting  house. 
Also  a  few  dwelling  houses  were  built  on 


CHAS.    G.    MASON  HOUSE— NORTH  FRONT   STREET,  NEAR   EIGHTH. 
BUILT   IN    1838— REMOVED    IN    1869.' 

the  west  side  of  the  river  near  Bridge  street, 
and  some  on  Front  near  Leonard  street. 
An  early  one  there  was  the  dwelling  house 
of  Charles  G.  Mason. 

William  Haldane  in   1837  built  on  Pros- 
pect Hill  a  two- story  frame  building  for  a 


dwelling  and  shop  (the  same  mentioned  in 
the  chapter  on  furniture,  page  461).  This 
was  afterward  moved  to  the  west  side  of 
Ottawa,  and  still  later  noVthward  to  near 
the  Lyon  street  corner,  where  it  stood  until 
torn  down  in  1888  for  the  purpose  of  exca- 
vating tne  hill. 

About   1839  Charles  W.  Taylor  built  for 
his    residence,    and    occupied    for    a    great 


^ 


THE  "TANNER"  TAYLOR    HOUSE — COLDBROOK  STREET — BUILT  IN 
i839 — YET   STANDING. 

many  years,  the  little  frame  dwelling  house 
yet  standing  on  Coldbrook  street,  near  the 
Ionia  street  corner. 

In  1840  was  built,   by  H.  H.  Philbrick, 
the  square  cottage  now  standing,   and  the 


THE    WILLIAM    HALDANE    RESIDENCE — BUILT    IN    1837- 
TORN    DOWN    IN    1 888. 


PHILBRICK    HOUSE — BUILT    IN    1840 — NOW    FREEMAN    GODFREY'S 
RESIDENCE. 

present  residence  of  Freeman  Godfrey,  by 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Fulton  street 
Park. 
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Abram  W.  Pike,  a  native  of  Cincinnati; 
Ohio,  born  October  5,  1814,  came  to  Mich-j 
igan  in  1827,  and  was  for  a  time  an  assist-j 
ant  in  the  Indian  Mission  School  at  Niles.t 
In  1838  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Port; 
Sheldon  Company  at  Pigeon  Lake,  and  had5 
charge  of  a  store  in  Grand   Rapids  where 


ABRAM   \V.   PIKE'S  RESIDENCE,   290  EAST   FULTON — BUILT  IN   1845. 

/ 

the  east  end  of  the  Hermitage  block  now 
stands.  Afterward  he  settled  the  affairs  of 
that  company,  moved  into  Grand  Rapids  in 
1844,  and  in  1845  built  the  comely  house 
on  the  south  side  of  Fulton  street  a  few  rods 
below  Lafayette,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

STONE    STRUCTURES. 

John  Almy  built  the.  first  stone  house,  for 
his  family  residence,  in  1839.  It  is  now 
standing,  on  the  north  side  of  Crescent  ave- 


JOHN    ALMY    RESIDENCE — BUILT  IN   1839. 

nue,  next  to  Kent  alley,  and  used  for  livery 
office,  harness  shop  and  undertaker's  rooms. 
The  walls  are  of  river  limestone. 


The  Kent  Mills,  the  house  of  H.  K.  Rose, 
and  a  church  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and 
Ottawa  streets,  were  built  in  1842-43,  and 
then  the  wedge-shaped,  three-story  Rath- 
bone  block  at  the  junction  of  Monroe  and 
Ottawa. 

The  Commercial  Block,  three- story,  at 
the  foot  of  Monroe  street,  was  built  in  1843-44 
by  Amos  Roberts  and  A.  W.  Pike. 

Dr.  Charles  Shepard  in  1843  built  a  pretty 
stone  cottage  on  Prospect  Hill — east  side 
of  Ottawa  between  Fountain  and  Pearl 
streets.  This  was  torn  down  in  the  spring 
of  1890,  to  be  superseded  by  a  fine  brick 
block  of  modern  style. 

Faneuil  Hall,  still  standing  at  the  corner 
of  Monroe  and  Ottawa;  the  stone  wing  of 
the  Rathbun   House;    the  Backus  Block  at 


G.   W.  DANIELS'   HOUSE — BUILT  IN    1846 — 121    NORTH    FRONT    STREET. 

the  southeast  corner  of  Cresent  avenue  and 
Canal  street,  and  the  Franklin  Block  oppo- 
site the  latter  on  the  west  side  of  Canal 
street,  were  built  in  the  years  1844  to  1846. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  stone 
dwelling  of  E.  H.  Turner,  on  Front  street, 
was  completed  in  1846;  also  the  smaller  one 
of  George  W.  Daniels,  and  those  of  Board- 
man  Noble  and  Ebenezer  Anderson  near 
the  same  time.    These  four  are  yet  standing. 
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E.  H.  TURNER  HOUSE — BUILT  IN  1846-  CORNER  NORTH  FRONT 
AND  SIXTH  STREETS. 

Ebenezer  Anderson  is  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, born  in  1813.  He  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1843,  and  worked  twenty-five 
years  at  his  trade  of  brick  and  stone  mason, 
"and  as  building  contractor.  Was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Street  Railway  about  fifteen 
years,    after    1868,    and    from    1856    some 


e.  Anderson's  residence — 73  north  front — built  in  1846. 

twenty- four  years  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board.  Has  served  the  city  as  Mar- 
shal and  Treasurer,  and  both  city  and  county 
in  caring  for  the  poor.  As  a  Free  Mason 
he  has  been  Treasurer  of  Grand  River 
Lodge,  No.  34,  nearly  all  the  time  since  its 
organization. 

In  the  years  1848  to  1850  were  built  the 


stone  school  house  where  now  stands  the 
Central1  School  building,  above  Ransom 
street,  on  Lyon;  St.  Mark's  Church  (now 
standing);  St.  Andrew's  Church,  south  side 
of  Monroe,  above  Ottawa  street,  and  some 
others. 

Truman  H.  Lyon,  about  1845,  erected  the 
pretty  gothic  cottage  yet  standing  south  of 


THE   LYON    HOUSE— BUILT   IN    1845 — 280   EAST   FULTON   STREET. 

Fulton  street,  below  Lafayette;  and  Damon 
Hatch  erected  the  low  stone  residence  that 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  Cherry  street,  a 
little  below  College  avenue. 


DAMON    HATCH    H(4U6K — BUILT    IN   1845 — NOW  OWNED  BY  J.  D.   UTLKY. 

In  1850  to  1852  Zenas  G.  Winsor  and 
J.  W.  Winsor  built  handsome  houses  on 
Washington  street,  east  of  Jeffer3on  avenue. 

The  Abel   Block,    Monroe  street,    above 
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Waterloo,  was  a  somewhat  prominent  stone 
building  in  those  days. 

About  this  time  also  was  built  by"  Daniel 
Ball,  a  handsome  stone  residence  on  Pros- 
pect Hill,  fronting  Pearl  street.  This  was 
torn  down  in  1888. 

On  West  Bridge  street,  where  the'railway 
tracks,  now  cross,  John  Allen  erected  a  low, 
square  block,  which  for  many  years  was 
known  as  "The  Stone  Grocery."  This  was 
torn  down  in  1879. 

James  M.  Nelson  built  three  stone  dwell- 
ings on-  the  east  side  of  Division  street, 
north  of  Lyon.  Several  years  earlier  Dr. 
A.  Piatt  built  his  stone  house  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Division  and  Fulton  streets. 

Henry  R.  Williams,  the  first  Mayor  of 
the  city,  in  1851  erected  a  handsome  stone 


Hastings,  between  Clinton  and  Ionia  streets? 
built    by    Elihu    Smith;    also    a    residence 


H.   K.   WILLIAMS    HOUSE — CORNER    BOST\VlCK*AND    CRESCENT — 
BUILT    IN    1851. 

cottage  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Bostwick 
street  and  Crescent  avenue — still  standing, 
with  the  streets  on  both  fronts  graded  far 
down  into  the  sand. 

All  the  above,  and  a  number  of  buildings 
mentioned  elsewhere,  were  of  river  lime- 
stone; and  for  some  of  them  the  sand  also 
was  taken  from  the  river  shoals.  In  1846 
such  stone  cost  only  from  $2.50  to  $3  a 
cord,  delivered. 

In  1852  Martin  L.  Sweet  built  the  stone 
cottage  now  standing  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Bridge  and  Ottawa  streets. 

Along  in  the  years  from  1852  to  1856  was 
the  era  of  building  gravel  or  cement  houses. 
Some  of  the  structures  are  now  standing — 
one  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Bostwick  and 
Lyon  streets;    an    octagon    house   north  of . 


OCTAGON    GRAVEL    HOUSE — MRS.  J.   F.  GROVES    RESIDENCE — 91 
HASTINGS — Bl'ILT    BY    ELIHU    SMITH,   1853. 

fronting  Ottawa,  and  another  fronting  Ionia      ^ 
street,   north  of  the  City  Hall,   are  among     £ 
them.     A  gravel  house  built  by  A.  L.  Chubb  n^ 
was  removed  to  make  place  for  the  City  Hall.    ^ 

Ira  Jones  erected  an  octagon  house  of 
cobble  stone,  on  the  Butterworth  road, 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  which  is  still 
an  attractive  building,  and  about  the  same',  " 
time  a  cobble  stone  residence  was  erected, 
on  Lafayette,  near  the  head  of  John  street./ 
In  these  buildings  the  stones  were  carefully 
laid  in  courses  and  pointed. 

Many  houses,  both  of  wood  and  stone, 
built  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  city, 
and  yet  standing,  are  neat  and  tasty  struc- 
tures, some  of  them  comparing  favorably 
with  the  more  modern  styles. 

BRICK    BUILDINGS. 

The  first  brick  building  of  much  size  was 
Irving  Hall,  erected  by  Samuel  B.  Ball  in 
1843,  and  opened  for  business  in  1844.  It 
was  three  stories  high,  and  had  a  frontage 
on  Monroe  street  for  two  stores.  It  was 
gabled-roofed  with  eaves  to  the  street. 
This  was  torn  down  in  1858,  and  a  modern 
four- story  block  built  in  its  place — now 
occupied  by  the  Eaton  &  Lyon  book  store. 

About  this  time(i  844),  or  t  wo  or  three  years 
later,  were  built  two  small  brick  dwellings 
on  the  west  side  of  Division  street  a  little 
north  of  Fountain,  and  two  on  the  south 
side  of   Fountain   street  between  Bostwick 
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and  Ransom.  One  of  the  latter  is  still 
standing.    #*— e^  £?    '*^   <<>  *JLC#£*.» 

In  1848  Orison  A.  Withey  built  his  pres- 
ent residence,  the  square  cottage  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  South  Division  and 
Maple  streets. 

The  second  brick  block  on  Monroe  street, 
was  built  by  Wm.  H.  McConnell,  in   1850, 


SOUTH   SIDE   OF   MONROE   STREET   FROM    IRVING   HALL  UP — VIEW 
TAKEN   IN    1858. 

a  little  above  Waterloo.  It  was  three  sto- 
ries high,  and  was  the  first  one  furnished 
with  a  French  plate  glass  front.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  plate  glass 
of  those  days  was  diminutive  in  comparison 
with  the  present  large,  single-light  fronts. 
Four  lights  to  the  sash  were  used. 

In  1850  William  Haldane  built  a  gothic 
cottage  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Ottawa  streets,  for  the  front   of   which  the  1 
brick  were  imported.      It  was  torn  down  in 
the  spring  of  1890. 

In  1853  John  W.  Pierce  erected  a  build- 
ing called  Concert  Hall,  at  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Erie  streets,  and  imported  the 
brick  therefor  from  Milwaukee.  It  was  a 
three- story  gothic  structure,  with  gable  end 
toward  Canal  street,  and  deemed  very  pretty. 

The  first  four- story  business  block  of  brick 
was  built  in  1855  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Erie  and  Canal  streets,  and  was  called  Col- 
lins Hall  from  the  name  of  its  builders,  who 
came  from  the  East  and  returned  there. 
Afterward  it  was  called  Empire  Hall.  It 
had  in  front  of  the  fourth  story  an  iron  bal- 
cony for  a  band  stand. 

In  1856  were  built  the  Luce  Block,  corner 
of    Monroe    and    Ottawa    streets,    and    the 


Taylor  &  Barns  Block,  corner  of  Canal  and 
Lyon  streets,  four  stories  each;  also  the 
Withey  and  Porter  Blocks  opposite  the  lat- 
ter on  the  west  side  of  Canal  street,  three 
stories  high.  About  the  same  time  was 
erected  a  four- story  brick  block  with  a  front- 
age of  four  stores,  next  north  of  the  Collins 
Block. 

The  Collins  Block,  the  Withey  and  Por-\ 
ter  blocks  and  a  house  built  by  Amos  Rath 
bone  on  Division  street,  south  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  were  faced  with  stone  cut  from  the 
gypsum  rock,  which  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidered promising  for  building  material. 
That  on  the  Collins  block  was  dressed 
smooth  and  oiled,  giving  it  a  glossy  appear- 
ance. 

In  1857  was  built  the  four- story  brick 
block  now  standing  at  14  Lyon  street,  by 
Truman  H.  Lyon;  and  Hake  &  Vogt  erected 
a  three  story  block,  nearly  opposite  on  the 
west  side  of  Canal  street. 

Fire  having  swept  that  part  of  Monroe 
street  above  Waterloo  and  below  Ottawa; 
in  1858  began  *the  erection  of  brick  blocks 
from  Ottawa  street  downward  on  the  north 
side  of  Monroe,  and  also  on  the  south  side 


COLLINS    HALL — RUILT    IN    1855 — BURNED    IN    1871. 

below  Luce's  Block.      With  the  exception, 
of  these  few  structures,   building  of  brick, 
after   the   financial    revulsion   of   1857,   was 
very  slow,  until  about  the  time  of  the  close 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

About  1855  began  the  putting  in  of  iron 
column  store  fronts.  Those  for  the  Collins 
block,  built  in  that  year,  were  imported, 
and  arrived  about  the  middle  of  July.    Since 
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then  very  few  brick  blocks  have  been  erected 
without  them.  Chiefly,  the  castings  have 
been  the  work  of  home  skill  in  home  fac- 
tories. 

In  1869  came  in  the  era  of  single-light 
plate-glass  fronts.  The  first  of  these  glass, 
six  feet  by  twelve  in  size,  were  put  in  the 
drug  store  of  Wilson  &  Harvey.  They  were 
imported  from  England.  The  City  National 
Bank  front  was  the  next  thus  furnished.  In 
a  few  years  the  fashion  became  so  imperious 
that  no  large  structure  for  business  purposes 
was  considered  respectable  without  a  plate- 
glass  front. 

To  enter  upon  an  enumeration,  or  a  des- 
cription in  detail,  of  the  many  magnificent 
buildings  erected  in  the  last  decade  is  un- 
necessary. Even  the  mere  mention  of  a 
few  may  appear  invidious.  But  among 
recent  ones  which  inevitably  catch  the  eye 
of  the  visiting  stranger  are  the  Widdicomb 
Block,  Monroe  and  Waterloo;  the  Living- 
ston and  the  Cody  Blocks,  on  either  side  of 
Division  street,  at  Fulton;  the  two  Blod- 
gett  Blocks,  one  on  Ionia  street,  near  the 
depot,  the  other  at  the  corner  of  Ottawa 
and  Louis  streets,  the  latter  six  stories 
besides  basement  and  attic;  the  funriture 
house  of  Nelson,  Matter  &  Co.,  eight  stories 
high  including  basement,  on  the  east  side* 
of  Lock  street,  and  extending  from  Lyon 
to  Huron;  the  Houseman  Building,  east 
side  of  Ottawa,  and  extending  from  Lyon 
to  Pearl;  the  New  Aldrich  Block,  Fountain 
and  Ottawa;  the  Shepard-Hartman  Block, 
Fountain  and  Ionia;  the  Hermitage,  six 
stories  above  basement,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Bridge  and  Canal;  the  Strahan 
Block,  Mt.  Vernon  and  West  Fulton;  the 
Leonard  &  Sons  Block,  Spring  and  Fulton 
streets — but  why  continue  the  list?  From 
such  sizes  down,  they  are  all  about. 

JOHN  THOMAS  STRAHAN,  formerly 
spelled  Strachan,  was  born  in  Manchester, 
England,  Jan.  8,  1835.  Mr.  Strahan  is  a 
descendant  of  an  old  Scotch  and  Irish  fam- 
ily, whose  crest  is  now  in  his  possession. 
His  great  grandfather  Simon  was  a  Scotch- 
man, an  officer  in  the  English  army,  and 
went  to  Ireland  on  service.  He  raised  a 
large  family,  of  whom  seven  sons  were  in 
the  English  service  during  the  troublesome 
times  from  1740  to  1800.  His  grandfather 
John  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  brought  his 
family  to    Manchester,    England,    in    1810, 


where  he  manufactured  furniture.  His 
father,  Nicholas,  was  born  in  Manchester, 
and  continued  the  same  business  until  1849, 
when  he  brought  his  family  of  four  sons  and 
one  daughter  to  America,  landing  in  New 
York  October  1,  1849.  The  father  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  staid  in  America  about 
two  years,  then  returned  to  England.  John 
remained  and  worked  a  short  time  in  New 
York,' then  went  to  Belvidere,  New  Jersey, 
to  work  as  a  cabinetmaker,  where  he  staid 
about  one  year.  He  then  went  to  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  eighteen 
months.  While  there  he  married  Margaret 
Reading,  of  Schooley's  Mountain,  New  Jer- 
sey, Jan.  31,  1856.  A  few  months  after- 
ward he  went  with  his  wife  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  to  work  as  a  carver,  and  in  a  short 
time  started  business  in  carvers'  jobbing 
work,  which  he  gave  up  in  1858,  and  was 
foreman  in  a  carriage  manufactory  until 
i860.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  work  on  a  Govern- 
ment contract  for  English  rifles;  staid  there 
until  the  latter  part  of  1861;  then  went  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  to  work  in  a  furniture  fac- 
tory, where  he  staid  about  seven  months; 
then  took  his  family  (one  son,  Nicholas,  one 
daughter,  Mary,  now  wife  of  Dr.  Disbrow  of 
this  city)  to  England,  where  he  went  into 
business  with  his  father  and  brothers  in  Man- 
chester. They  were  prosperous  until  the 
latter  part  of  1866,  when  they  burned  out 
and  lost  nearly  everything.  Two  children 
were  born  to  them  in  England,  and  one  after 
returning  to  America,  making  five,  one  of 
whom  has  since  died.  After  the  fire,  he 
returned  to  America,  in  1867,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  California,  but  stopped  in 
New  Haven  to  settle  some  business,  and 
concluded  to  remain  there.  He  then  sent 
for  his  wife  and  children,  and  immediately 
built  a  house  at  Cedar  Hill,  a  suburb  of%New 
Haven,  which  house  he  still  owns.  Went 
into  business,  but  soon  gave  it  up  to  accept 
the  foremanship  of  a  furniture  factory,  where 
he  staid  until  trie  beginning  of  1873,  when 
he  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  as  designer  for 
the  Phoenix  Furniture  Company,  and  in 
1874  became  superintendent  of  the  same 
factory  and  has  remained  so  since  that  time. 
Has  spent  most  of  his  money  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  West  Side.  In  1883  he  built 
the  Strahan  Block,  in  1884  the  Boston 
Block,  in  1886  the  Derby  Hotel,  and  also 
several    houses,    besides    a    handsome  res- 
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idence  on  the  corner  of  Mount  Vernon  and 
West  Fulton  streets. 

In  building,  from  the  beginning  up,  there 
has  been  much  display  of  genius  and  skill, 
and  great  variety  in  tastes.  It  would  be  of 
little  use  to  attempt  minute  discriptions. 
The  pictured  illustrations  in  this  volume 
convey  at  a  glance  a  better  idea  of  them 
than  could  be  given  by  whole  pages  of  writ- 
ten delineation. 

In  the  style  and  character  and  costliness 
of  her  buildings,  Grand  Rapids  shows  an 
unbroken  record  of  progress — a  growth  that 
has  been  steady  and  substantial.  As  a 
recent  writer  well  remarks:  "  Among 
the  present  structures,  though  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  earliest  are  not  plenty,  classes 
of  buildings  which  mark  historical  periods 
are  found.  A  few  of  the  buildings  of  the 
early  settlers  are  yet  standing,  sound  and 
substantial,  fit  emblems  of  the  sturdy  integ- 
rity of  the  men  who  founded  with  faith  that 
the  future  would  fill  out  their  foundation  to 
the  city  they  could  even  then  see.  Then 
come    relics    of    the    village    period — good, 


plain  stores  and  houses,  many  having  ex- 
perienced the  effects  of  growth  in  being 
relegated  to  the  suburbs  to  make  way  for 
younger,  larger  and  handsomer  structures 
for  business  purposes.  The  early  city  days 
are  marked,  in  an  architectural  sense,  by 
the  results  of  the  idea  which  declared"  four 
stories  high  and  a  plate  glass  front  the 
proper  thing  in  business  blocks.  The  latest 
period — that  of  to-day — which  was  ushered 
in  when  the  city  grew  metropolitan,  break- 
ing the  former  bounds  which  confined  busi- 
ness structures,  aside  from  factories,  to  a 
few  streets,  is  marked  by  the  rising  of  such 
edifices  as  are  worthy  to  be  the  business 
buildings,  warehouses  and  factories  of  a 
great  commercial  and  industrial  center,  such 
as  only  great  cities  can  either  utilize  or  pay 
for.  The  growth  is  as  solid  as  great,  and 
the  material  used  has  kept  pace  with  other, 
things,  so  that  permanency  and  security 
from  destructive  conflagrations  have  been 
established  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
provide,  while  the  designs  of  the  best  archi- 
tectural talent  have  been  used  to  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  work." 
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POPULATION  BY  SEX. 


• 

YEARS. 

CITY. 

COUNTY. 

STATE. 

1810 

4,762 

1820 

8,896 

1830 

31,639 

1834 

87,273 

1837 

2,022 

2,587 

6,153 

12,016 

17,786 

30,743 

33,477 

50,540 

62,671 

73,253 

84.600 

109  935 

175,025 

1840 

212,267 

1845 • 

1850 

*1,510 

2,686 
4,278 
8,085 
f9,770 
16,507 
25,923 
32,016 
41,898 
64,147 

302,521 
397,654 

1854 t... 

1860 

507,521 
749,113 

1864 

803,661 

1870 

1874     

1,184,282 
1,334,031 

1880 

1,636,937 

1884 

1,853,658 

1890 

2,089,792 

*Township  of  Grand  Rapids. 
TExclusive  of  soldiers  in  the  field. 

The  census  of  i860  showed  125  colored 
persons  and  one  Indian  in  the  county;  that 
of  1870,  167  colored  and  nine  Indians;  that 
of  1880,  513  colored,  two  Chinese  and  one 
Indian.  Probably  the  enumerators  did  not 
hunt  very  carefully  for  Indians  and  China- 


POPULATION  BY  NATIVITIES. 


CITY. 

COUNTY. 

Native. 

Foreign 

Native. 

Foreign 

1860 . 

24, 196 
38,309 
55,833 
60,790 

6,520 

1870 

10,782 
22,016 

5,725 
10,000 

12,094 

1880 

1884, .    

17,420 
23,155 

YEARS 

CITY. 

COUNTY. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1850 

1,346 
2,140 
4,097 
4,651 
8,345 
13,207 

1,340 
2,104/ 
3,988 
5,119 
8,163 
#  12, 716 

6,371 
9,273 
16,026 
16,880 
26,166 
32,576 
38,014 
43,467 

5,645 

1854 

8,513 

1860 

14, 564 

1864 

16,567 

1870 

24,244 

1874 

30,095 

1880 

35,239 

1884 

21,136 

20,762 

41,133 

The  census  reports  have  some  curious 
features,  which  may  possibly  puzzle  future 
readers  to  understand.  ,  According  to  them 
there  were  in  Michigan  in  1854,  616  more 
married  men  than  married  women.  In 
1864  there  were  2,689  more  married  women 
than  married  men.  In  1874  the  married 
males  outnumbered  the  married  females  by 
1,611,  and  in  1884  the  preponderance  of 
married  males  over  married  females  was 
3,045.  The  discrepancy  in  1864  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  war,  but  that  of 
1 884  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  *  It  is  prob- 
ably the.  result  of  difficulties  in  enumerating 
traveling  men  and  others  absent  from  home 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  census,  being 
liable  to  be  counted  both  at  their  homes 
and  wherever  they  may  happen  to  meet  the 
enumerator. 

In  1 8 10  there  were  twenty- four  slaves  in 
the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS. 


KENT   COUNTY  VILLAGES— POPULATION. 


NAMES. 

When 
Incorporated 

Pop.  June 
1,  1884. 

Casnovia 

1875 
1871 
1869 
1859 
'     1871 
1879 
1883 

215 

Cedar  Springs 

1,023 

Lisbon 

110 

Lowell u 

Rockford 

1,838 
815 

Sand  Lake  

571 

Sparta 

695 

Casnovia,  lies  partly  in  Tyrone  township, 
Kent  county,  and  partly  in  Casnovia,  Mus- 


kegon county.  Cedar  Springs  lies  in  two 
towns,  Solon  and  Nelson.  Lisbon  is  partly 
'in  Sparta,  Kent  county,  and  partly  in  Ches- 
ter, Ottawa  county.  Rockford  is  at  the 
corner  of  the  four  towns,  Cburtland,  Plain- 
field,  Algoma  and  Cannon,  lying  party  in 
each.  Lowell  (originally  named  Dansville, 
but  changed  to  Lowell  in  1857)  is  in  the 
township  of  Lowell.  Sand  Lake  is  in  the 
township  of  Nelson.  Sparta  village  is  in 
Sparta  township. 


KENT  COUNTY  TOWNSHIPS— POPULATION— FIVE  CENSUSES.* 


1854 


1864 


1874 


1884 


1890 


Ada 

Algoma , 

Alpine , 

Bowne 

Byron 

Caledonia  .... 

Cannon  

Cascade 

Courtland  .... 

Gaines 

Grand  Rapids. 

Grattan 

Lowell 

Nelson 

Oakfield 

Paris 

Plainfield 

Solon 

Sparta 

Spencer 

Tyrone 

Vergennes   .  . . 

Walker 

Wyoming 


746 
570 
861 
357 
637 
301 
874 
526 
703 
515 
872 
800 
473 


643 

789 
807- 


531 


,042 
756 

788 


1,094 

992 
1,194 

814 
1,145 

923 
1,142 

940 
1,388 

961 
1,053 
4,141 
1,417 

430 

912 
1,443 
1,126 

391 
1,032 

209 

257 
1,210 
1,279 
1,195 


1,351 
2,591 
1,348 
1,240 
1,504 
1,680 
1,205 
1,050 
1,287 
1,273 
1,941 
1,250 
2,826 
2,361 
1,080 
1,816 
1,941 
1,310 
1,587 
662 
866 
1,129 
1,884 
2,008 


1,321 
2,061 
1,404 
1,284 
1,679 
1,931 
1,145 
1,147 
1,325 
1,307 
4,127 
1,163 
2,273 
2,345 
1,048 
2,189 
1,450 
1,691 
2,265 
1,277 
1,400 
1,167 
2,341 
2,362 


1,296 
2,077 
1,383 
1,212 
1,748 
1,790 
1,115 
1,147 
1,269 
1,349 
7,783 
1,107 
3,143 
2,147 
1,047 
3,166 
1,575 
1,767 
2,640 
1,260 
1,499 
1,094 
3,240 
3,240 


*The  figures  for  1890  are  those  of  the  first  or  preliminary  count. 


ASSESSED  CITY  VALUATION  BY  WARDS— 1872  AND  FROM  1878  TO  1890. 


WARD. 

1872 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

First 

$      305,424 

$      693,750 

$      682,400 

$      681,375 

$      689,625 

$  1,439,115 

$     1,461,525 

Second 

1,274,905 

2,625,380 

2,850,880 

2,739,200 

2,931,333 

5,858  243 

5,971,979 

Third 

821,673 

1,877,839 

1,816,460 

1,816,798 

1,844,259 

3,846,060 

3,981,050 

Fourth 

949,978 

1,959,508 

1,908,450 

1,880,862 

1,831,231 

3,686,190 

3,603,873 

Fifth 

269,691 

598,960 

644,120 

571,640 

617,572 

1,158,725 

1,114,980 

Sixth 

135,232 

281,497 

1,264,975 

266,875 

280,163 

533,550 

503,160 

Seventh  .... 

210,817 

493,165 

463,605 

471,020 

524,196 

953,005 

952,625 

Eighth 

236,439 

688  991 

689, 995 

696,141 

663,600 

1,440,870 

1,494,820 

Total 

$  2,941,744 

$  9,219,090 

$10,320,885 

$  9,122,911 

$  9,381,979 

$18,915,758 

$  19,084,012 

CITY  VALUATION  AS  ASSESSED— TAXATION  BY  WARDS. 
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ASSESSED  CITY  VALUATION  BY  WARDS— Continued. 


WARD. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

First 

$  1,547,925 

$  1,681,725 

$  1,788,850 

$  1,940,925 

$  1,764,600 

$2,139,550 

$  2,209,825 

Second 

6,385,050 

6,479,765 

6,312,790 

6,191,500 

5,456,920 

6,289,627 

6,375,780 

Third 

4,247,905 

4,366,070 

4,450  625 

3,999,902 

4,050,165 

4,808,062 

3,314,587 

Fourth 

3,394,545 

3,240,766 

3,544,365 

3,432,190 

3,059,905 

3,574,189 

3,555,540 

Fifth 

1,067,570 

1,053,160 

1,053,600 

1,053,740 

924,160 

1,060,762 

1,039,725 

Sixth 

526,050 

532,495 

543,680 

555,660 

510,930 

629,840 

649,815 

Seventh  .... 

993,400 

999,900 

1,013,400 

1,039,020 

923,130 

1,090,360 

1,099  550 

Eighth 

1,551,195 

1,685,532 

1,620,805 

1,688.325 

1,510,190 

1,818,924 

895,525 

Ninth 

, 

876,197 

Tenth 

1,608,658 

Total 

$19,713,640 

$20,039,413 

$20,328,115 

$19,901,262  . 

$18,200,000 

$21,411,314 

$  21,625,202 

TAXATION  BY  WARDS  FOR  A  SERIES    OF  YEARS. 


FIRST  WARD. 

THIRD  WARD. 

YEAR. 

STATE. 

COUNTY. 

CITY. 

SCHOOL. 

YEAR. 

STATE'. 

COUNTY. 

CITY. 

SCHOOL. 

1867 

1872 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

$  3,604 
1,189 
1,755 
2,349 
1,608 
1,882 
1,661 
2,415 
1,551 
3,056 
2,718 
4  950 
3,769 
4,981 

$  6,001 

1,464 
3,803 
3,939 
3,210 
3,214 
3,205 
3,015 
1,814 
1,948 
3,012 
3,883 
3,769 
3,143 

$12,315 

5,884 
11,068 
12,682 
11,430 
13  857 
15,667 
15,962 
16,612 
24,238 
18,580 
25,335 
28,193 
32,998 

$  7,495 

4,936 

4,123 

4,838 

4,815 

5,110 

6,363 

8,398 

8,860 

8  402 

10,832 

16,241 

16,350 

16,502 

1867 

1872 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887..  ... 

1888 

1889 

$  3,107 
3,201 
4,241 
5,726 
3,999 
4,766 
4,441 
6,580 
4,258 
7,934 
6,765 

11,423 
8,650 

11,195 

$  5,174 
3,939 
'9,192 
9,601 
7,982 
8, 1 42 
8,566 
8,^14 
4,980 
5,059 
7,496 
8.962 
8,650 
7,063 

$10,619 
15,976 
26,752 
30,910 
28,419 
35,107 
45,807 
43.479 
45,590 
62,927 
46,617 
58,467 
65,505 
74,154 

$  5,187 
13,280 
9,967 
11: 792 
11,973 
14,746 
22,230 
19.2133 
24,315 
25,641 
30,794 
33,606 
41  577 
41,280 

SECOND  WARD. 

• 

FOURTH  WARD. 

YEAR. 

STATE. 

COUNTY. 

CITY. 

SCHOOL. 

YEAR.  . 

STATE. 

COUNTY. 

CITY. 

SCHOOL. 

1872 

1878 .. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

$  4,955 

6,645 

8,984 

6,466 

7,576 

6,764 

9,870 

6,400 

11,776 

9,595 

15,791 

11,655 

14,644 

$  6,098 

14,394 

15,064 

12  906 

12,942 

.     13,048 

12,321 

7,486 

7,508 

10,632 

12,388 

11,655 

9,239 

$24,493 
41,889 
48,500 
45,951 
55,801 
63,778 
66,149 
68,525 
93,390 
65,570 
80,819 
88,257 
98,256 

$  20,557 
20,802  . 
21,410 
22,316" 
23,509 
31,634 
34,215 
42,363 
38,055 
43,678 

*  46,453 
56,018 
54,000 

1867 

1872 

1878 .. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1.886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

$   955 
3,701 
4,428 
6,016 
4,140 
4,732 
4,256 
5,956 
3,402 
5,389 
5,387 
•8,753 
6,535 
8,322 

$  1,591 
4,554 
9,592 
10,087 
8,263 
9,085 
8,210 
7,435 
3,980 
3,755 
5,969 
6,867 
6,535 
5,250 

$  3,264 
18,292 
27,915 
32,477 
29,421 
36,624 
40,131 
39,359 
36,340 
46,708 
36,815 
44,801 
49,489 
55,151 

$  4,996 
15,354 
10,401 
12,390 
12,395 
12,855 
16,299 
20,564 
19,430 
19,932 
•24,298 
28,816 

*  31,411 
27,567 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS. 


TAXATION  BY  WARDS— Continued. 


FIFTH    WARD. 

SEVENTH    WARD. 

YEAR. 

STATE. 

COUNTY.    \        CITY.             SCHOOL. 

!                  ! 

YEAR. 

STATE. 

COUNTY. 

CITY. 

SCHOOL. 

1867 

1872 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

$          601 

1,050 
1,493 
2,030 
1,350 
1,596 
1,338 
1,843 
1,070 
1.914 
1,601 
2,687 
1,974 
2,479 

$    1,000- 
1,293 
3,191 
3,404 
2,693 
2,727 
2,581 
2,301 
1,252 
1,220 
1,774 
2, 108 
1,974 
1.558 

1 

$    2,054      $      3,143 

5,293   !          4,359 

9,285   !          3,460 

10,961   i          4,182 

9,589   !           4,040 

11,756   !          4,335 

12,615             5,124 

12,177   |      •    5,387 

11,457   i          6,111 

15,179   I           5,262 

10,943             7,311 

13,755   !           7.906 

14,776   ;          9.492 

16,360              9,107 

1872 

1878 

1879 

1880.. 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

$       821 
1,210 
1,596 
1,112 
1,355 
1 , 1 00 
1,574 
996 
1,817 
1,540 
2,650 
1,971 
2,539 

$     1,011 

2,622 
2,676 
2,219 
2,314 
2,113 
1.966 
1,165 
1,159 
1,707 
2,079 
1,971 
1,602 

$    4,059 

7,732 

8,615 

7,901 

9,979 

10,375 

10,404 

10,661 

14,411 

10,526 

13,653 

1,749 

16,816 

$      3,407 
3,798 
3,287 
3,229 
3,680 
4,214 
4,602 
5,687 
4,996 
6,137 
7,796 
8,553 
8,410 

i 

SIXTH     WARD. 

EIGHTH    WARD. 

YEAR. 

STATE. 

COUNTY. 

CITY. 

SCHOOL. 

$      1,992 
1,997 
2,144 
1,759 
2  232 
2^893 
2,431 
3,490 
3,127 
3,292 
4,169 
4,734 
5,408 

YEAR.                SI  ATE.         COUNTY. 

CITY. 

SCHOOL. 

1872 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888.. 
1889 

$      .548 

636 

912 

588 

724 

616 

832 

527 

968 

826 

1,417 

1,091 

1,466 

$       674 

1,378 

1,530 

1,171 

1,237 

1,188 

1,038 

617 

617 

916 

1,112 

1,091 

925 

$    2,970 
4,010 
4,924 
4,175 
5,333 
5,809 
5,495 
5,646 
7,675 
5,647 
7,253 
8,163 
9,714 

1872 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

$       921 
1,557 
2,175 
1,530 
1,810 
1,664 
2,471 
1,555 
3,065 
2,464 

-    4,306 
3,225 
4,235 

$    1,134 
3,373 
3,646 
3,054 
3,093 
3,209 
3,084 
1,819 
1,954 
2,730 
3,378 
3,225 
2,672 

$    4,551 
9,814 
1 1 , 740 
10.873 
13,335 
15,687 
16,326 
16,648 
24,307 
16,835 
22,038 
24,128 
28,824 

$      3  822 

4,887 

4,479 

4',  581 

4,918 

6,371 

7,213 

8,879 

8,427 

9,815 

12,667 

15,503 

15,616 

STREET,   SEWER  AND  WATER  WORKS  EXPENSES  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS. 


YEAR. 

STREETS. 

SEWERS. 

WATER 
WORKS. 

YEAR. 

STREETS. 

SEWERS. 

WATER 
WORKS. 

1878 

$   15,063 

17,478 

9,078 

34,926 

56,705 

22,871 

$    4,048 

2,590 

11,566 

14,965 

45,355 

9,930 

$    5,563 
10,965 

2,706 
16,678 
22,345 

3,191 

1884 

$  61,749 
72,603 

•    40,020 

112,230 

99,506 

82,200 

$  28,226 
87,377 
15,970 
17,640 
22,464 
32,830 

$    10,381 

7  717 

1879 

1885  ...    .' 

1880 

1886 

20,458 

1881 

1887 

18,100 
33,011 
97,038 

1882  . 

1888 : 

1883 

*1889  

*The  fiscal  year  ends  April  'SO.     The  figures  given  for  1889  cover  only  that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  het      en   May  1,  1888,  and 
January  1,  1889. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS,   FOURTH  DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN,   OFFICE  AT 
GRAND  RAPIDS— 1863  TO   1889  INCLUSIVE. 


1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 

$  31,513  00 
64,856  59 
136,597  63 
216,088  29 
190,662   18 
197,188  80 

1869.. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

.$180,738   11 
.    166,505  69 
.    116,810  48 
.    114,785   34 
.      94,569  34 
.      90.644  87 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879. 

1880. 

.$  97,651  76 
.    108,977  90 
.      95,223  32 
.      98,822   73 
.    111,128  68 
.    131,769  28 

1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 

.$137,251  82 
.    164,576  96 
.    169,912   55 
.    170,283  95 
.    171,690  96 
.   192,111  35 

1887. 
1888. 
1889. 

.$211,025  17 
.    207,511   22 
.    210,356  44 

1867.. 

1868.. 

FIRE  LOSSES— ADDENDUM. 
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LOSSES  BY  FIRE— EIGHTEEN  YEARS. 


Sept.  15,   1871  to  Sept.  15,   1872 $187,235 

"  15,   1872  "  15,    1873 421,145 

"  15,   1873  "  15,   1874 120,950 

"  15,    1874  "  15,    1875 353,400 

"  15,1875  "  15,1876 80,000 

"  15,1876  '*  15,1877.. 17,710 

"  15,1877  "  15,1878 31,852 

"  15,    1878  "  15,   1879... 35,573 

"  15,  1879  "  15,  1880 16,254 


Sept.  15,  1880  to  Sept.  15,  1881 $   25,714 

"   15,  1881  "  15,  1882 169,739 

'«   15,  1882  "  15,  1883 77,581 

"   15,  1883  "  15,  1884 101,327 

"   15,  1884  to  May  1,  1885 19,798 

May   1,  1885  "  1,  1886 '  75,747 

1,  1886  "  1,  1887 58,148 

1,  1887  "  1,  1888 238,470 

1,  1888  "  1,  1889 14,042 


These  are  estimates  made  from  year  to  year  by  the  officers  of  the  Fire  Department, 
and  compiled  from  records  kept  by  them. 


ADDENDUM. 


The  making  of  history  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  its  writing.  Since  the  printing 
of  the  foregoing  pages,  long  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  progress  of  the  rapidly  growing 
city  of  Grand  Rapids,  only  a  few  of  which 
can  be  noticed. 

The  Kent  County  Agricultural  Society 
has  sold  its  fair  grounds  by  the  south  line 
of  the  city,  for  about  $70,000,  to  Joseph 
Houseman,  who  has  platted  it  into  city  lots. 
The  society  has  purchased  new  ground, 
upward  of  100  acres,  about  two  miles  further 
south,  and  the  work  of  fitting  them  up  has 
begun.  Street  railway  extension  to  the 
ground  is  also,  in  progress. 

The  North  Park  Street  Railway  has  been 
in  full  operation,  by  steam  motor,  during 
the  summer  of  1890.  At  its  northern  term- 
inus a  fine  "pavilion"  is  erected,  a  resort 
for  picnic  parties,  for  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion, as  inviting  as  any  in  the  State.  It 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  across 
Grand  River. 


The  Reeds  Lake  Electric  Railway  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1890  began 
running  cars  by  electric  power. 

The  Valley  City  Street  and  Cable  Rail- 
way Company,  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1890,  purchased  the  plant  and  franchise  of 
the  Street  Railway  Company  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  thus  the  entire  street  railway  sys- 
tem in  the  city  passes  under  one  control. 
The  transfer  was  made  October  25.  The 
two  companies  by  name  still  exist,  with  a 
common  ownership.  Preparations  are  going 
forward  to  change  from  horse  power  to 
electric  propulsion  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
Street  Railway  Company  lines. 

A  marked  advance  in  the  improvement  of 
business  streets  is  made.  Canal  street  from 
Pearl  to  Bridge,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  of  1890,  was  ordered  paved  with 
asphalt.  This  work  is  progressing,  and 
asphalt  paving  began  October  25,  in  that 
part  between  Lyon  and  Bridge  streets. 


ERRATA. 


Page    21,  column  i,  line  10;  for  Julius,  read  Jules. 

Tage    48,  col.  2,  line  17;  for  New  York,  read  Detroit. 

Page    58,  col.  1,  line  2  from  bottom;  for  Campau,  read  Marsac. 

Page  101,  col.  1,  line  22;  for  1834,  read  1832. 

Page  118,  col.  2,  line  4;  for  William,  read  Willard. 

Page  120,  col.  2,  second  paragraph;  for  Jan.  10  read  Jan.  5,  and  for  Nov.  6  read  Nov.  16. 

Page  147,  last  line;  for  A.  B.  Sinclair,  read  A.  P.  Sinclair. 

Page  168,  first  line;  for  Simon,  read  Simeon. 

Page  175,  col.  i,  line  24;  for  Daniel  Worth,  read  Daniel  North. 

Page  197,  col.  1,  line  30;  for  Phobe,  read  Phoebe. 

Page  216,  col.  2,  line  18  from  bottom;  for  J.  W.  Barnett,  read  J.  M.  Barn^tt. 

Page  220,  col.  1,  near  bottom — a  pretty  romance,  perhaps,  but  not  the  fact,  as  appears  later  in  the  book.  Mr. 
Walker  did  not  marry  Celestia,  but  Mary  Hinsdill.  Celestia  is  yet  living,  a  maiden  lady,  74  years  of 
age.  Hinsdill  and  Hinsdale  are  different  spellings  of  the  same  name  by  different  branches  of  the 
family.     A  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the  Rathbuns  and  Rathbones;  they  are  branches  of  one  family. 

Page  227,  col.  2,  line  6;  for  Omako,  read  Omaha. 

Page  230,  col.  2,  line  24  from  bottom;  for  Junius  H.  H.  Hatch,  read  Junius  H.  Hatch. 

Page  232,  col.,  2,  line  23;  for  H.  S.  Ellsworth,  read  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 

Page  255,  col.  2,  line  22  from  bottom;  for  Baar,  read  Barr. 

Page  256,  col.  2,  line  28;  for  Barclay,  read  Barker. 

Page  268,  col.  1,  line  19  from  bottom;  for  It  objects,  read  Its  objects. 

Page  276,  col.  2,  line  6  from  bottom;  for  Merriman,  read  Merriam. 

Page  277,  col.  2,  line  4;  for  Pulmonaris,  read  Pulmonalis. 

Page  363,  col.  1,  line  23;  for  L.  V.,  read  L.  B. 

Page  401,  col.  2,  line  25;  for  Rathbone,  read  Rathburn. 

Page  452,  col.  1,  line  23  from  bottom;  for  Luman  read  Alanson — Luman  Powers  was  a  blacksmith. 

Page  460,  col.  2,  line  20;  for  Wexford,  read  Manistee. 

Page  460,  col.  2,  line  29;  for  daughter,  read  son.  • 

Page  556,  col.  2,  line  9  from  bottom;  for  George  P.  Calder,  read  John  P.  Calder. 

Page  599,  col.  2,  line  9  from  bottom;  for  1867,  read  1870. 

Page  623,  col.  2,  line  15  from  bottom;  for  Mary  A.  Hinsdill,  read  Mary  Hinsdill. 

Page  623,  last  line  and  wherever  the  same  name  appears;  for  Marian,  read  Marion. 

Page  732,  col.  1,  line  6;  for  Benjamin  Graves,  read  Benjamin  F.  Graves. 

Page  737,  col.  i,  line  22;  for  Walsh,  read  Walch. 

Page  746,  col.  2,  line  25  from  bottom;  for  Halmer  E.  Emmons,  read  Halmer  H.  Emmons. 

Page  748,  col.  2,  lines  8  and  13;  for  Swain,  read  Swayne. 

Page  751,  col.  1,  line  5;  for  I.  S.  Turner,  read  I.  M.  Turner. 

Page  755,  col.  i,  line  10  from  bottom;  for  Lawrence,  read  Laurens. 

Page  757,  in  list  of  lawyers;  for  Howell,  Charles  G.,  read  Howell,  Charles  C. 


APPENDIX. 


HISTORY   OF   LOWELL, 


KENT   COUNTY,  MICHIGAN-TOWNSHIP   AND   VILLAGE. 


PREFATORY    REMARKS. 

The  attachment  to  this  volume  of  a  brief 
history  of  Lowell  was  not  at  first  contem- 
plated. It  is  an  afterthought.  Hence,  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  short  time 
allowed  for  its  preparation,  it  may  be  less 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  than  would  be 
desirable.  The  writer  and  compiler  has 
labored  against  serious  discouragements, 
besides  the  haste  imposed  by  the  attending 
circumstances.  Nevertheless  he  indulges 
the  hope  that  in  general  correctness  and 
otherwise  it  will  prove  valuable  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  aim  has  been  to  gather 
and  collate  the  substantial  facts  from  the 
best  accessible  sources  of  personal  knowl- 
edge, of  tradition  and  of  record.  The  writer 
sets  up  no  claim  to  superiority;  only  to  an 
honest  endeavor  to  present  fairly  the  facts, 
as  near  as  they  could  be  gained.  The  frailty 
of  memory  and  differences  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  different  persons  undoubtedly  may 
have  prevented  entire  exactness.  It  is  here 
proper  to  acknowledge  and  return  thanks 
for  valuable  aid  in  the  work — to  Town  Clerk 
F.  D.  Eddy,  Village  Recorder  John  Q. 
Look,  Village  President  Charles  McCarty 
and  Postmaster  J.  M.  Mathewson,  also  to 
L.  J.  Post,  N.  P.  Husted,  William  Proctor, 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Stocking,  and  others,  for  courte- 
sies shown  and  information  freely  imparted. 
And  especially  is  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment made  to  the  Hon.  Milton  M.  Perry  for 
generous  and  painstaking  effort  in  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  work.  Though  hastily  writ- 
ten  and  doubtless   imperfect,    in   the  h©pe 
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that  it  will  not  prove  a  useless  contribution 
to  history,  this  brief  sketch  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

Albert  Baxter. 


SITUATION    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lowell  is  one  of  the  eastern  tier  of  the 
townships  of  Kent  county.  In  the  descrip- 
tion by  United  States  survey  it  is  Town  6 
North,  of  Range  9  West.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Vergennes  township,  east 
by  Boston  (Ionia  county),  south  by  Bowne 
and  west  by  Cascade.  Grand  River  trav- 
erses the  town  from  east  to  west  near  the 
south  line  of  the  north  tier  of  sections. 
Flat  River  enters  Grand  River  from  the 
north  about  a  mile  and  one-third  below  the 
east  town  line.  A  pretty  spring  creek,  some 
three  or  four  miles  in  length,  comes  into 
Grand  River  on  the  north  side,  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  mouth  of  Flat  River.  On 
the  south  side  are  a  few  rivulets  entering 
the  river  from  sources  among  and  beyond 
the  bluffs  toward  the  center  of  the  town. 
The  bottoms  of  the  river  valley  average  near 
a  mile  in  width,  and  were  originally  thickly 
covered  with  elm,  ash,  soft  maple  and  other 
timber  indigenous  to  low,  marshy  or  moist 
lands  in  this  region.  The  soil  is  produc- 
tive, and  under  improvement  has*  been 
transformed  into  fine  farms,  meadows  and 
gardens.  The  southern  two-thirds  of  the 
township  has  a  rolling  surface  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  or  more 
above  the  river  level.  Half  a  dozen  lakes 
and  several  swamps  contribute  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  surface.  Of  the  lakes  or  ponds, 
Pratt  Lake  on  Section  25  is  the  largest, 
having  an  area  of  some  300  acres.  Its 
outlet  is  a  small  brook,  toward  the  Thorn- 
apple  River.  McEwen  Lake,  on  Section 
32,    is   next  in  size,  long  and   narrow   and 
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saddlebag  shaped,  and  bordered  by  marshy 
or  swampy  ground,  covering  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  section,  or  a  little  more.  In 
its  primitive  state  the  swampy  grounds  in 
the  aggregate  comprised  a  considerable 
share  of  the  township  area;  but  these  have 
been  mostly  improved  and  converted  into 
good  farm  property  by  judicious  drainage 
and  cultivation.  Good  springs  are  not  very 
numerous  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  this 
southern  portion;  but  good  water  for  domes- 
tic use  is  procured  by  sinking  wells  to  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more.  The  timber  in 
this  part  wras  originally  oak,  hard  maple, 
beech,  basswood,  some  black  walnut  along 
the  east  side,  and  in  some  tracts  had  a 
heavy  growth.  Generally,  the  soil  in  the 
township  is  excellent  for  farm  uses  and  a 
large  variety  of  crops.  Among  cultivated 
fruits  the  apple  is  the  most  thrifty.  A  brief 
description  of  the  physical  geography  of  this 
township,  as  given  from  his  survey  notes  of 
about  1842-43  by  the  late  John  Ball  of 
Grand  Rapids,  appears  on  pages  12  and  13 
of  the  History  of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids, 
in  this  volume. 

THE     INDIAN    OCCUPANTS. 

As  to  the  Indian  history  prior  to  the  com- 
ing in  of  white  men,  little  is  known.  By 
the  mouth  of  Flat  River,  or  near  it,  was  a 
little  village  collection,  the  headquarters  of 
a  few  hundred  Indians,  whose  chief  was 
Cob-mo-sa  (in  English,  "The  Walker"). 
This  chief  should  have  been  a  good  Mormon 
— he  had  several  wTives  ;  some  authorities 
say  three  and  others  say  six.  He  was 
short  and  thick  in  stature,  yet  a  shrewd 
chief,  though  after  white  men  came  he 
became  a  drunkard  and  a  vagrant.  The 
head  chief  of  the  Flat  River  clans  was 
"Long  Nose,"  or  Ke-wi-quash-cum,  who 
incurred  the  enmity  of  his  people  by  signing 
/  the  tr*eaty  which  ceded  away  their  lands, 
I  and  he  was  killed  by  one  of  them.  Among 
them  came  as  a  trader,  some  years  previous 
to  1 82 1,  Madame  Laframboise,  a  French 
woman,  and  some  remains  of  the  foundation 
of  her  trading  house  are  said  to  be  still  pre- 
served. Rix  Robinson,  when  he  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Thornapple  River  in  1821, 
purchased  her  stock,  including  the  servants 
or  attendants  about  her.  Daniel  Marsac 
came  to  Lowell  for  traffic  with  the  Indians 
in  1829,  and  in  1831  built  himself  a  log  hut 
on    the    south  side  of    Grand    River,    near 


\ 


where  the  railroad  station  now  is.  But 
within  ten  years  after  the  white  settlement 
began  there  were  very  few  of  the  natives 
left  to  tell  the  legendary  story  of  their  race. 

SETTLEMENT. 

In  1835  and  1836  several  white  settlers 
began  making  homes  within  the  present 
limits  of  Lowell  township,  most  of  them 
near  by  or  at  the  present  site  of  the  village. 
Luther  Lincoln,  previously  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, was  one  of  them  ;  among  the  others 
were  Lucas,  Lewis  and  Rodney  Robinson, 
and  Philander  Tracy.  The  Robinsons  re- 
mained as  permanent  settlers;  Lincoln  went 
up  Flat  River,  and  Tracy  afterward  removed 
to  Grand,  Rapids.  In  1837  half  a  dozen 
families  came  and  settled  along  the  north 
side  of  Grand  River,  below  Flat  River.  In 
that  year  a  school  was  established,  then  the 
only  one  between  Ionia  and  Grand  Rapids, 
and  in  January,  1839,  Caleb  Page  married 
the  first  teacher,  Caroline  Beard,  in  the  log 
school  house.  Sylvester  Hodges  and  Alva 
Jones  were  also  among  the  settlers  of  1836. 
The  land  taken  by  Luther  Lincoln,  and  also 
some  land  occupied  by  Lewis  Robinson  and 
Philander  Tracy,  part  of  which  is  now  in 
the  village,  wTere  found  to  be  in  the  "Uni- 
versity Grant."  The  Indians  also  sought 
to  hold  some  portion  of  it  which  they  had 
been  tilling,  but  the  Government  decided 
that  they  could  not  hold  lands  in  their  own 
names,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  alle- 
giance to  their  tribe.  There,  near  the  right 
bank  of  Flat  River,  Sylvester  Hodges  set 
the  first  apple  trees.  In  1837  were  many 
new  comers.  Among  them  Charles  New- 
ton, Matthew  Patrick,  Samuel  P.  Rolf, 
Joseph  B.  Daniels,  Thompson  I.  Daniels, 
George  Brown, *  \Vuliam  Van  Deusen,  Ira 
A.  Danes,  Jacob  Francisco,  and  perhaps 
ten  or  dozen  more  within  the  township. 
Those  who  first  settled  north  of  Grand  River, 
took  up  land  before  it  was  surveyed  and 
regularly  in  the  market.  The  settlement  at 
that  time  extended  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  on  the  old  Grand  River  road  from 
two  to  five  miles  west  of  Flat  River.  This 
road  came  from  Ionia  byway  of  Fallassburg, 
where  that  river  was  first  bridged  in  1840, 
striking  Grand  River  about  two  miles  below 
Flat  River,  thence  passing  down  the  river 
bottoms  near  the  bluffs.  Lands  north  of 
the  river -were  put  in  the  market  in  August, 
1839. 
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Settlement  on  the  south  side  of  Grand 
River  was  begun  in  1842  by  George  Post, 
on  Section  23,  and  between  that  time  and 
1850,  the  families  of  Peter  Hornbrook, 
Charles  Gordon,  Harrison  Wickham,  George 
Monk,  W.  H.  Montague,  and  several 
others  were  improving  farms  in  that  part 
of  the  township.  Abel  Aver}',  then  of 
Ionia,  in  1850,  bought  of  Daniel  Marsac 
the  original  Luther  Lincoln  claim,  which 
had  been  platted  by  Marsac  in  1848  and 
named  Dansville.  Cyprian  S.  Hooker 
came  into  the 'town  in  1846,  began  a  house 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  December  and 
moved  into  it  on  Christmas  day  following. 
This  was  the  first  framed  house  in  the  town- 
ship. Mr.  Hooker  subsequently  had  a 
pleasant  place  among  the  bluffs  south  of  the 
river,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1881.  He  wras  born 
at  Thompson,  Windham  county, Conn.,  Oct. 
7,  1796.  Mrs.  Hooker  died  Aug.  29,  1890. 
William  Proctor  and  family  settled  on  Sec- 
tion 27  in  1853,  and  there  improved  a  very 
large  farm.  Leander  J.  Post  came  with  his 
parents  five  years  later,  and  has  another 
finely  improved  farm  a  little  northeast  of 
Mr.  Proctor. 

WILLIAM  PROCTOR  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Ingleton,  county  of  York,  England, 
JSlovember  20,  1808.  He  received  a  fair 
education  in  the  common  branches  at  pri- 
vate schools.  In  his  native  country  he  was 
a  farmer  and  was  fairly  successful  in  his 
occupation.  In  1853  he  came  with  his 
family  to  Michigan.  Here  he  bought  a 
farm  of  320  acres  on  Section  27  in  Lowell 
township.  It  was  then  in  the  wildwood 
state,  some  of  it  heavily  timbered,  with  no 
good  roads  and  with  everything  pertaining 
to  improvement  yet  to  be  worked  out  by 
patient  labor.  That  place  is  still  his  farm 
and  home,  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  ; 
well  stocked,  and  supplied  with  most  kinds 
of  fruit.  He  has  thereon  a  substantial  brick 
house,  and  all  needed  farm  buildings  and 
appliances  for  use  and  comfort.  Himself 
and  family  have  been  industrious  and  econ- 
omical, and  he  has  the  enjoyment  of  being 
in  easy  circumstances  as  regards  property 
in  the  evening  of  life  ;  and  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  pleasant  community  well  supplied  with 
schools  and  church  privileges,  v  and  other 
advantages  of  this  progressive  period  of 
modern  civilization.      Mr.  Proctor  married, 


May  7,  1 83 1,  Cathrine  Graham,  in  the  Par- 
ish of  Bentham,  county  of  York,  England. 
She  died  at  their  home  in  Lowell,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1887,  and  a  neat  monument  erected 
by  him  marks  her  resting  place  in  the  neigh- 
boring cemetery.  They  had  five  children, 
three  sons-  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
three  are  yet  living  at  and  near  by  the  old 
homestead,  namely:  William  Jr.,  Sarah 
(now  Mrs.  William  Graham),  and  Henry. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proctor  belonged  to  the  Epis- 
copalian Church — there  is  at  present  no 
church  edifice  of  that  denomination  near 
him.  Politically  he  is  a  stanch  Republican 
and  a  firm  believer  in  tariff  protection.  In 
thought,  speech  and  action  he  is  independ- 
ent, has  had  no  official  ambitiofls,  and  enjoys 
as  an  upright  citizen  the  esteem  of  his  com- 
munity. 

LEANDER  J.  POST  was  born  Septem- 
ber 6,  1846,  at  Westbrook,  Connecticut. 
His.  parents  were  of  English  descent;  his 
father  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  his  mother 
of  Rhode  Island.  His  educational  privileges 
were  those  of  the  common  schools  and  Low- 
ell High  School.  The  family  came  to  Lowell 
in  October,  1858,  and  settled  upon  the  farm 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  still  resides. 
His  life  occupation  is  that  of  a  farmer,  and 
he  owns  230  acres  of  land  on  sections  14 
and  23  in  that  township,  in  a  good  state  of 
improvement,  with  substantial  homestead 
buildings.  It  is  known  as  Spring  Hill  Farm. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist  and  fruit 
raiser;  has  for  many  years  given  especial 
attention  to  the  raising  of  potatoes  with 
much  success,  his  crop  of  that  esculent 
amounting  to  some  thousands  of  bushels 
annually.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  prominent  agriculturists  in  the  State; 
is  well  informed  upon  all  that  pertains  to 
their  profession,  and  one  who  aims  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  age  in  scientific  farm  cul- 
ture. Mr.  Post  married,  at  Lowell,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1868,  Ella  Calista  Carter,  who 
was  born  at  Savannah,  N.  Y.,  August  20, 
1850,  and  came  to  Lowell  in  1855.  They 
have  four  children — Zeno  H.,  born  July  4, 
1869;  Wilber  E.,  born  March  20,  1877; 
Audie  E.,  born  October  8,  1878,  and  Otice 
C,  born  November  10,  1883.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Post  are  adherents  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
religious  faith,  and  Mr.  Post  has  many  years 
been  Sunday  School  Superintendent.  Polit- 
ically, Mr.  Post,  as  between  the  main  par- 
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ties,  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  on  the 
liquor  question  inclines  in  sentiment  to 
prohihition.  He  is  a  stirring,  energetiG, 
public-spirited  citizen,  whose  nature  it  is  to 
be  busily  employed.  He  was  one  of  the 
census  enumerators  of  1890,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Review  of  his  township. 

Lowell  was  first  organized  as  a  township 
with  Vergennes  in  1838,  the  two  constituting 
one  town  under  the  name  of  Vergennes, 
until  ten  years  later.  During  that  time 
however  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
Flat  River  maintained  its  social  autonomy. 
Low7ell  township  was  orgapized  and  its  first 
election  held  in  April,  1848,  at  the  house  of , 
Timothy  White.  At  this  election,  among 
other  things,  it  was  voted  that  $100  be 
raised  for  the  incidental  township  expenses 
of  the  ensuing  year,  that  $245  be  raised 
toward  building  a  bridge  across  Grand  River 
near  Flat  River,  and  that  fifty  cents  per 
scholar  be  raised  in  the  town  for  the  support 
of  public  schools.  The  township  officers 
from  the  time  of  organization  down  to  the 
present  are  given  below. 

TOWNSHIP    OFFICERS.  , 

[See  list  of  Supervisors  in  the  History  of 
Grand  "Rapids,  page  388 — this  book.] 

Clerks— Timothy  White,  1848;  H.  B. 
Upham,    1849-50;     G.    K.   White,   1851-52; 

A.  H.  King,  1853;  J.  S.  Hooker,  1854; 
G.  K.  White,  1855;  E.  J.  Booth,  1856; 
Thomas  Daniels,  1857-60;  J.  E.  Chapin, 
1861-62;  T.  J.  Slayton,  1865-66;  John 
Huggins,  1867-70;  Otto  C.  McDonnell, 
1871;  James  H.  Weeks,  1872;  John  Wing- 
ler,  1873;  James  H.  Weeks,  1875-77;  Olney 

B.  Fuller,  1878-79;  Edgar  E.  Wisner,i88o; 
Dayton  M.  Church,  1881;  Fred  B.  Hine, 
1882;  Robert  G.  Bostwick,  1883-85;  Frank- 
lin D.  Eddy,  1886-90. 

Treasurers — Henry  Church,  1848;  Ira  A. 
Danes,  1849-51;  John  Brannan,  1852;  Ben- 
jamin Morse,  1853;  Charles  Gordon,  18^4; 
N.  W.  Tyler,  1855;  Cyrus  Hunt,  1856;  N. 
A.  Jones,  1857;  ^Myron  Severy,  1858-59; 
Joseph  Wilson,  1860-62;  Clark  M.  Deven- 
dorf,  1865-66;  Milton  M.  Perry,  1867-68; 
Webster  Morris,  1869-70;  Wm.  R.  Perry, 
1871-72;   Charles  T.  Wooding,  1873-74;  M- 

C.  Walker,  1875-77;  Henry  Mitchell,  1878; 
M.  C.  Walker,  1879;  Fred.  B.  Hine,  1880; 
Henry  Mitchell,  1 88 1 ;  Augustus  W.  Weekes, 
1882;  Henry  Mitchell,  1883;  John  D.  Yeiter, 


1884;  Andrew  J.  Howk,  1885,  G.  W. 
Schneider,  1886;  Dexter  G.  Look,  1887-88; 
Willard  S.  Winegar,  1889-90. 

Justices  of  the  Peace — Cyprian  S.  Hooker, 
Daniel  McEwen,  S.  P.  Rolf,  Ira  A.  Danes, 
1848;  George  R.  .Upham,  1849;  C.  S. 
Hooker,  1850;  Daniel  McEwen,  W.  H. 
Montague,  1851;  Philander  Palmeter,  1852; 
Ira  A.  Danes,  C.  S.  Green,  1853;  C.  S. 
Hooker,  1854;  Charles  Gordon,  1854-55; 
Philander  Palmeter,,  1856;  Jacob  Snell, 
1857;  Robert  Hunter,  1858;  Charles  Gor- 
don, 1859;  Clark  L.  Bonnell,  i860;  J.  B. 
Balcom,  1861;  Robert  Hunter,  1862;  J.  B. 
Balcom,  1865;  Clark  L.  Bennett,  1866;  C. 
G.  Merriman,  Charles  Gordon,  1867;  Mil- 
ton M.  Perry,  P.  Hornbrook,  1868;  Matthew 
Hunter,  T.  J.  Slayton,  1869;  Robert  Hun- 
ter, Jr.,  Simeon  Hunt,  1870;  Charles  Gor- 
don, 1871  ;  Robert  Hunter,  Jr.,  1872; 
Matthew  Hunter,  1872-73;  Peter  Horn- 
brook,  1873;  Robert  Hunter,  Jr.,  Milton  M. 
Perry,  Charles  H.  Leslie,  James  Brannan, 
1874;  David  H.  Denise,  1875;  James  H. 
Weeks,  D.  H.  Denise,  1876;  Milton  M. 
Perry,  James  Brannan,  1877;  Robert  W. 
Graham,  Charles  Stoughton,  1878;  Rob- 
ert Hunter,  Jr.,  1879;  James  H.  Weeks, 
1880;  Milton  M.  Perry,  1881;  Joseph  Gra- 
ham, S.  Brower,  1882;  Robert  Hunter, 
Jr.,  Harmon  Nash,  1883;  Joseph  Graham, 
.1884;  Milton  M.  Perry,  1885;  Harmon 
Nash,  1886;  Robert  Hunter,  Jr.,  1887; 
James  Brannan,  Joseph  Kinyon,  1888;  Mil- 
ton M.  Perry,  1889;  James  Brannan  (failed 
to  qualify),  1890. 

Constables — Henry  W.  Booth,  Heman 
E.  Hogan,  Melvin  C.  Walker,  Wm.  G. 
Hunter,  1875;  H.  W.  Booth,  M.  C.  Walker, 
H.  E.  Hogan,  Henry  L.  Gould,  1876;  D. 
W.  Calkins,  H.  E.  Hogan,  Frank  White, 
Charles  Blass,  1877;  C.  Blass,  O.  M.  Coats, 
E.  E.  Church,  C.  D.  Hodges,  1878;  A.  B. 
Blake,  C.  O.  Hill,  M.  C.  Walker,  O.  M. 
Coats,  1879;  O.  M.  Coats,  C.  O.  Hill,  J. 
Merriman,  M.  C.  Walker,  1880;  Wm.  Edie, 
C.  O.  Hill,  J.  C.  T.  Mueller,  O.  M.  Coats, 
1881;  C.  O.  Hill,  A.  C.  Morgan,  O.  M. 
Coats,  C.  Blass,  1882;  A.  C.  Morgan,  C.  O. 
Hill,  Edson  O'Harrow,  C.  Blass,  1883;  A. 
C.  Morgan,  C.  Blass,  W.  H.  Graham,  G. 
W.  Davis,  1884;  C.  Blass,  G.  W.  Davis, 
C.  O.  Hill,  A.  C.  Morgan,  1885;  C.  Blass, 
S»  F.  Edmonds,  A.  C.  Morgan,  G.  W. 
Davis,  1886;  J.  C.  T.  Mueller,  A.  B.  Rans- 
ford,    A.  C.    Morgan,    E.    O'Harrow,    1887; 
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Daniel  LeClear,  H.  W.  Booth,  W.  D.  Chat- 
terdon,  Henry  Lampman,  1888;  D.  LeClear, 
H.  W.  Booth,  W.  D.  Chatterdon,  C.  O. 
Hill,  1889;  CO.  Hill,  H.  W.  Booth,  C.  L. 
Blakeslee,  Fred.  W.  Winegar,  1890. 

School  Inspectors — Sessions  P.  Curtiss, 
1875-76;  Wm.  M.  Chapman,  1877;  Fred. 
H.  Hosford,  1878;  W.  M.  Chapman,  1879; 
L.  H.  Merriman,  1880;  Sylvester  P.  Hicks, 
1881;  S.  P.  Curtiss,  Frank  King,  1882; 
Fred.  B.  Hine,  1883;  Charles  R.  Hine, 
1884;  S.  P.  Curtiss,  1885;  W.  M.  Chap- 
man, 1886;  Ernest  L.  Curtiss,  1887;  J.  D. 
Ellinwood,  1888;  Albert  S.  Houghton,  1889; 
Matie  E.  Headworth,  appointed  in  1889, 
elected  in  1890. 

Highway  Commissioners  —  Charles  H. 
Leslie,  1875;  David  H.  Denise,  1876-77; 
Elias  D.  Parker,  1878-79;  C.  O.  Hill,  1880- 
82;  George  H.  Cahoon,  1883;  F.  O.  Taft, 
1884-85;  C.  O.  Hill,  1886-S9;  Wm.  H. 
Murphy,  1890. 

Drain  Commissioners — Charles  B.Carter, 
1875-77;  Jeremiah  Lusk,  1878-79;  Joseph 
Kinyon,  1880-81;  John  Yeiter,  1882;  Joseph 
Graham,  1884-87;  Adam  F.  Behler,  1888; 
Henry  Lampman,  1889;  E.  L.  Curtiss, 
1890. 

Members  of  Board  of  Review — Robert 
Hunter,  Jr.,  (one  year),  Leander  J.  Post 
(two  years),  1890. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  State  census  reports  of  1874  and 
1884  show  the  following  items  in  respect  to 
farming  and  gardening  in  the  township  of 
Lowell,  including  the  village.  Comparisons 
are  left  to  the  reader: 

Census  of  1874 — Population,  2,876;  area 
of  taxable  land,  21,401  acres;  number  of 
farms,  262;  number  of  acres  in  farms,  19,300. 
Farms  products  in  1873:  Bushels  of  wheat, 
31,515;  bushels  of  corn,  23,905;  bushels  of 
other  grain,  18,237;  bushels  of  potatoes, 
9,776;  tons  of  hay,  1,759;  pounds  of  wool, 
9,154;  pounds  of  pork  marketed,  37,626; 
pounds  of  butter  made,  48,065.  Pounds  of 
maple  sugar  (1874),  5,550.  Value  of  garden 
vegetables  and  fruit  (1873),  $3, 050.  Number 
of  horses  one  year  oldtand  over,  337;  oxen, 
72;  milch  cows,  450;  other  neat  cattle,  432; 
swine,  526;  sheep,  2,156. 

Census  of  1884 — Total  population,  3,272; 
number  of  persons  of  school  age  (5  to  20), 
1,026;  foreign  born,  473.  Number  of  farms, 
239;    land    in  farms,    18,200  acres.      Farm 


products  in  1883:  Bushels  of  wheat,  34,776; 
bushels  of  corn,  16,130;  bushels  of  other 
grain,  17,499;  bushels  of  potatoes,  12,727; 
tons  of  hay,  2,686;  apples,  bushels,  6,459; 
value  of  orchard  products,  $11,338;  value 
of  forest  products  sold,  $9,949;  number  of 
horses,  686;  cows,  522;  other  cattle,  481; 
sheep,  3,178;  sw7ine,  1,100;  butter,  pounds, 
64,755;  wool,  pounds,  14,331. 

FRUIT    CULTURE.. 

The  fruit  business  of  Lowell  and  vicinity, 
although  in  its  infancy,  has  made  a  wonder- 
ful growth.  Noah  P.  Husted  and  James  D. 
Husted  commenced  planting  nursery  stock 
in  1862,  on  section  20  of  Lowell,  by  putting 
out  40,000  apple  trees  and  40,000  peach 
trees,  and  increased  their  planting  each 
year  for  several  years,  which  undertaking 
stimulated  the  growing  of  fruit.  The  soil 
in  and  around  Lowell  is  unsurpassed  for 
tree  culture  and  fruit  growing.  There  were 
shipped  from  this  point  during  the  year 
1889,  40,000  barrels  of  apples,  at  at  average 
price  of  $1.50  per  barrel,  and  $15,000  worth 
of  peaches.  Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
there  are  eighteen  fruit  evaporators  which 
shipped  about  $55,000  worth  of  evaporated 
fruit.  There  were  shipped  nearly  $1,500 
worth  of  sun-dried  fruit.  Of  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  berries,  grapes  and  quinces,  the 
estimated  shipments  will  not  fall  short  of 
$10,000.  Lowell,  between  ten  and  twenty 
years  ago,  stood  for  a  number  of  years  third 
in  the  amount  of  shipments  of  agricultural 
products  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Detroit, 
Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  Railway. 

MORGAN  LYON,  a  prosperous  farmer 
of  Vergennes,  Kent  county,  Mich.,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y., 
October  16,  18 10.  His  -father,  Thomas 
Lyon,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  also  in  the  War  of  181 2.  When 
he  was  young,  the  family  were  poor,  strug- 
gling with  farm  life  and  pioneer  privations 
in  a  newly  and  thinly  settled  region.  His 
early  education  was  only  such  as  could  be 
gained  in  country  district  schools  of  that 
period.  In  1836,  looking  forward  for  a 
chance  of  bettering  his  prospects',  he  emi- 
grated to  Howell,  Livingston  county,  Mich- 
igan, where  he  settled  upon  a  farm  of  160 
acres.  A  year  or  two  later  he  sold  that  and 
moved  again,  into  the  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness of  Vergennes,  where  he  entered,  in 
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June,  1838,  upon  160  acres  of  land  on  Sec- 
tion 20  of  that  township,  where  he  made  his 
home  and  still  resides.  He  engaged  with 
vigor  and  strong  courage  in  its  improve- 
ment, and  with  such  success  that  it  is  now7 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  farms  in 
that  vicinity.  Moreover  he  has  been  able 
to  add  to  his  real  estate  possessions;  to  the 
home  farm  till  it  contains  270  acres,  and 
east  and  west  until  he  owns  in  all  510  acres. 
His  homestead  residence  is  a  large,  square, 
two-story  w7ood  house  nicely  finished  and 
furnished;  and  his  barns  and  other  accom- 
panying buildings  are  capacious  and  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  of  such  an  estate. 
He  raises  some  fruit,  but  his  staple  products 
are  grain,  potatoes,  and  the  whole  range  of 
farm  crops.  The  soil  is  good,  and  intelli- 
gent cultivation  renders  it  handsomely  pro- 
ductive. On  two  of  his  smaller  farms,  also, 
he  has  good  buildings  and  other  furnishings. 
He  has  been  a  thriving  farmer,  and  success- 
ful beyond  the  average  of  agriculturists. 
Besides  his  country  property,  he  owns  in 
Lowell  village  one-half  the  fine  brick  block 
of  eight  store  fronts,  called  the  Lyon  Block, 
and  one  store  in  Union  Block  across  the 
way,  on  Main  street.  Hence,  in  the  even- 
ing of  life,  at  four-score  years,  he  is  com- 
fortably and  pleasantly  situated.  Mr.  Lyon 
married  in  January,  1835,  Mary  Purple,  at 
Norwich,  his  native  town,  who  with  him 
shared  the  labors  and  privations  incident  to 
building  up  a  home  in  a  new  country.  She 
died  in  August,  1849.  They  had  three, 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Matilda  Lyon, 
is  deceased.  The  other  two  were  James 
and  Emily — the  former  now  a  resident  of 
Grand  Rapids  Mr.  Lyon  again  married,  in 
1850,  at  Norwich,  Louisa  Purple,  sister  of 
his  first  wife,  still  his  companion  in  life. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Mary,  now  the 
wife  of  Omar  O.  Adams,  living  near  the 
family  homestead  in  Vergennes.  "  About 
1865  Mr.  Lyon  moved  to  the  village  of 
Lowell,  and  lived  there  some  three  years, 
but  meantime  retained  his  farm,  to  which 
he  returned.  He  does  not  belong  to  any 
church  organization.  In  politics  he  has 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  except  for 
the  time  when  the  Greenback  party  had  a 
distinct  organization.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  his  town  he  has 
held  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Supervisor. 


DANIEL  C.  McVEAN  was  born  in 
Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  August  19,  181 9. 
His  father,  David  McVean,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  belonging  to  a  clan  somewhat 
illustrious  in  Scotch  history;  came  to  this 
country  in  early  life  and  settled  in  the  county 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born. 
In  1846  Daniel  C.  McVean  settled  in  the 
township  of  Bowne,  Kent  county,  Mich., 
and  is  remembered  as  among  its  able  and 
useful  citizens.  He  followed  surveying  sev- 
eral years,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  carry- 
ing on  and  improving  his  farm,  and  held  a 
number  of  town  offices.  In  1854  he  was 
chosen  Supervisor  and  to  that  position  was 
re-elected,  in  1855  and  1856.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  Treasurer  of  Kent  county,  and 
this  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Grand  Rapids,  October 
28,  1857.  Mr.  McVean  married,  March  16, 
1840,  Lucy  Skidmore,  of  Alexandria,  Gen- 
esee county,  N.  Y.,  who  yet  survives  and 
resides  on  the  old  homestead,  a  mile  square 
of  land  at  the  corner  of  sections  three,  four, 
nine  and  ten,  in  Bowne,  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  Lowell  town  line.  Of  seven  children, 
the  eldest  was  twelve  years  old  when  the 
father  died;  the  youngest  was  born  after  his 
death.  The  names  of  the  children  are : 
David  E.  McVean,  Daniel  H.  McVean  and 
Donald  S.  McVean — three  sons;  and  Mag- 
gie L.  McVean,  C.  F.  McVean  (now  Mrs. 
Thompson),  Mary  D.  McVean  and  L.  A. 
McVean — four  daughters.  Two  of  the 
sons  reside  in  Grand  Rapids;  the  youngest, 
D.  S.,  is  with  his  mother  at  the  old  home- 
stead. Mrs.  McVean,  now  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  as  a  farm  manager  has  been 
very  successful.  The  place  is  productive 
and  well  stocked,  and  the  family  have  a 
comfortable,  pleasant  and  well  furnished 
rural  home.  Mr.  McVean  in  his  life  was 
highly  esteemed  as  an  honorable,  upright 
citizen  and  conscientious  public  officer. 

LOWELL    VILLAGE. 

The  first   village   platting    was  done   for 
Daniel    Marsac  in    1848,   who    named     the 
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place  Dansville;  but  as  an  incorporation  it 
was  not  fully  organized  until  1861.  In 
1854  ^  was  platted  with  the  same  name  by 
Abel  Avery,  as  the  record  shows.  February 
4,  1857,  by  legislative  act  the  name  was 
changed  to  feowell.  An  act  to  legalize  an 
incorporation  previously  made  by  the  Super- 
visors was  passed  in  1859.  It  was  incor- 
porated anew  in  March,  1861,  and  under 
this  authority  the  first  charter  election  was 
held.  The  charter  has  been  several  times 
amended.  The  amendments  may  be  found 
in  Session  Laws  of  1865,  page  276;  1869, 
volume  3,  page  1,676;  and  in  Local  Acts, 
i875>  page  573;  1885,  page  443,  and  1887, 
page  701.  Several  additions  to  the  original 
plat  had  been  made  prior  to  the  final  incor- 
poration of  the  village.  In  1850  Abel 
Avery  purchased  the  Marsac  plat,  and 
he  added  some  territory,  making  upward  of 
100  acres  on  the  east  side  of  Flat  River. 
In  1854  Wickham  &  Richards  platted  93 
acres  on  the  west  side.  In  July,  1868, 
Fox's  addition  of  52  acres,  north  of  Wick- 
ham &  Richards',  was  surveyed.  Peter 
Lee's  addition,  north  of  Avery's,  48  acres, 
was  platted  in  March,  1870.  In  the  same 
year  were  platted  Snell's  addition,  .50  acres, 
and  the  Ellsworth  plat  of  60  acres,  of  which 
20  acres  was  within  the  village  limits  and 
the  rest  in  the  town  of  Vergennes.  In  1863 
a  plat  was  made  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  which  was 
called  Segwun.  In  April,  1869,  under  the 
authority  of  a  legislative  act,  a  re- survey  of 
the  village  was  made,  by  direction  of  the 
Village  Board. 

VILLAGE    OFFICERS. 

Presidents — Cyprian  S.  Hooker,  1861-64; 
Arvine  Beck,  1865-68;  Morris  R.  Blodgett, 
1869-71;  John  C.  Scott,  1872;  Chester  G. 
Stone,  1873-77;  Arvine  Beck,  1878-79; 
Milton  C.  Barber,  1880-81;  Sidney  C.  Brad- 
field,  1882-85;  Chester  G.  Stone,  1886-88; 
Francis  King,  1889;   Charles  McCarty,  1890. 

Recorders— C.  A.  Blake,  1861-63;  M.  N. 
Hine,  1864;  Francis  King,  1865-68;  John 
Huggins,  1869-72;  James  H.  Weeks,  1873- 
80;  Eugene  A.  Sunderlin,  1881-88;  John  Q. 
Look,  1889-90. 

Trustees ^-W.  W.  Hatch,  J.  B.  Shear 
and  Arvine  Peck,  1861;  A.  H.  King,  1862; 
C.  R.  Hine,  1863;  E.  R.  Craw,  1864;  Rob- 
ert Hunter,  1865;  S.  Brower,  1866;  E.  W. 
Avery,  1867;   Simeon  Hunf,  1868;  John  C. 


Scott  and  Lucien  B.  Lull,  1869;  Simeon 
Hunt,  1870;  Lucien  B.  Lull,  1871;  S. 
Hunt,  1872;  E.  R.  Craw,  1873;  Milton  M. 
Perry,  1874;  William  Pullen,  1875;  Edwin 
R.  Craw,  1876;  Robert  W.  Graham,  1877; 
Jarvis  C.  Train,  1878;  Francis  D.  Adams, 
1879;  Robert  W.  Graham,  1880;  Jarvis  C. 
Trai.n,  1881;  Francis  King,  1872;  Robert 
W.  Graham,  1883;  Fred  D.  Hine,  1884; 
Francis  King,  1885;  John  Q.  Look  and 
A.  W.  Weekes,  1886;  John  Q.  Look,  1887; 

A.  J.  Howk,  1888;  O.  C.  McDannell,  A.W. 
Weekes,  1889,   Charles  Althen,  1890. 

Treasurers — Simeon  Hunt,    1861-63;    U. 

B.  Williams,  1864;  Clark  M.  Devendorf, 
1865-67;  Wm.  Pullen,  1878;  Charles  T. 
Wooding,  1879-81;  John  Wingler,  1882; 
Martin  N.  Hine,  1883-89;  Andrew  B.  John- 
son, 1890. 

Assessors — Cyrus  Hunt,  1861-64;  Almon 
M.  Elsworth,  1865-69;  Robert  Hunter,  Jr., 
1870;  Edmund  Lee.  1871;  Simeon  Hunt, 
1872;  Robert  Hunter,  Jr.,  1873-77;  Almon 
M.  Elsworth,  1878;  Milton  M.  Perry,  1879- 
81;  Jarvis  C.  Train,  i882;  Charles  R.  Hine, 
1883;  Chandler  Johnson,  1884-87;  Sylvester 
Brower,  1888;  Chandler  Johnson,  1889; 
Sylvester  Brower,  1890. 

Marshals— J.  Chapman,  1861 ;  W.  J.  Med- 
ler,  1862;  Robert  Marshall,  1863-64;  John 
Wilson,  1865;  Robert  Marshall,  1866-67;  E. 
R.  Huxley,  1868;  George  W.  Lane,  1869; 
Robert  Marshall,  1870;  Cyrenus  C.  Sayles, 
1 871;  James  B.  Sprague,  1872;  Robert  Mar- 
shall, 1873;  Charles  Blass,  1874;  Robert 
Marshall,  1875;  Henry  W.  Booth,  1876; 
John  Calkins,  1877-78;  Robert  Marshall, 
1879-81;  Milton  C.  Barber,  1882-83;  Henry 
Mitchell,  1884;  Albert  D.  Ransford,  1885; 
Samuel  F.  Edmonds,  1886-90. 

Postmasters  at  Lowell  have  been:  Phi- 
lander Tracy,  Rodney  Robinson,  (appointed 
in  1848),  George  White,  Cyprian  S.  Hooker, 
I.  N.  White,  C.  M.  Devendorf,  Daniel 
Driscoll,  A.  M.  Elsworth,  J.  W.  Hine,  M. 
M.  Perry,  and  J.  M.  Mathewson,  the  latter 
being  the  present  incumbent. 

CHARLES  McCARTY  was  born  in 
Canada  in  1846.  When  he  was  three  years 
of  age  his  parents  settled  in  the  township 
of  Keene,  Ionia  county,  Michigan.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  with  them  until  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  when  the  aspiring  young 
lad  left  the  home  of  his  childhood  to  carve 
out  his  fortune  and  shape  his  future  course 
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by  his  own  pluck  and  energy.  At  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  the  army, 
and  continued  in  the  military  service  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  with  Gen. 
Sherman  in  the  famous  march  "from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea."  Later  he  was  engaged  in  the 
employment  of  his  brother  in  the  village  of 
Lowell,  as  a  grocery  clerk,  at  the  meager 
salary  of  $8  per  month.  Proving  faithful 
and  efficient,  his  wages  were  advanced 
accordingly,  and  by  habits  of  economy  and 
frugality  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  his  sav- 
ings were  enough  to  purchase  a  half  interest 
in  his  brother's  business.  Six  weeks  later 
his  brother  died,  and  he  purchased  the 
remaining  interest  for  $2,400;  his  standing 
and  credit  being  such  that  he  was  able  to 
hire  the  money  on  his  own  paper.  His 
business  prospered,  and  from  the  profits  he 
was  enabled  to  discharge  his  obligations 
promptly.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
married  Alice  Sayles,  daughter  of  Chapin 
C.  Sayles,  a  pioneer  of  Keene,  who  is  yet 
living  at  the  ripe  age  of  78  years,  and  in 
good  health,  on  the  farm  which  he  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness — the  father  of  fifteen 
children  and  grandparent  of  forty-three 
children.  Six  children  have  blessed  the 
home  of  Charles  McCarty,  four  boys  and 
two  girls— Willie  McCarty,  Bertha  A.  Mc- 
Carty, Bessie  M.  McCarty,  Leon  J,  McCarty, 
Dean  McCarty  and  Paul  S.  McCarty;  the 
eldest  now  sixteen  and  the  youngest  four 
years  of  age.  In  1879  Mr.  McCarty  joined 
the  Blue  Lodge;  was  made  a  Sir  Knight 
Templar  in  1887,  and  an  Odd  Fellow  in 
1888.  He  is  at  this  writing  a  Director  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  and  also  President  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Lowell.  At  the  age  of  forty- four 
years,  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  an  ener- 
getic, enterprising,  public-spirited  man  and 
citizen,  and  is  sole  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
largest '  wholesale  and  retail  grocery,  fruit 
and  farm-produce  stores  in  -the  village.  Of 
affable  and  pleasing  address,  and  genial 
disposition,  aiming  to  live  and  let  live,  he 
enjoys  the  good  will  of  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  From  small  beginnings 
his  extensive  business  has  grown,  through 
untiring  industry  and  strict  integrity,  and 
though  hardly  yet  in  his  prime  he  is  recog- 
nized as  among  the  solid  men  and  leading 
merchants.  A  charming  wife  and  an  inter- 
•  esting  family  render  his  a  happy  home. 
His   religion   is  of  the  practical,  every-day 


sort;  rendering  him  always  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate,  and  to  look 
upon  the  brightest  side  of  life.  Success 
has  crowned  his  efforts  in  his  business  enter- 
prises, as  merchant,  farmer,  stock  grower, 
and  now  Vice  President  of  The  King  Mill- 
ing Company.  Physically,  he  is  strong,  with 
great  powers  of  endurance.  Apparently  he 
has  other  years  of  success  and  usefulness 
before  him,  and  his  example  is  one  to  be 
emulated  by  the  youth  of  the  country. 

LOWELL    CHURCH    SOCIETIES. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  February  13,  1856,  by  the  Revs. 
James  Ballard,  Hammond  and  Hemming- 
way,  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Shepard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bigelow,  Deacon  Babcock,  Mrs.  Mary 
J.  Babcock,  Mrs.  Dr.  Brower,  Mrs.  Thank- 
ful Clark  and  Mrs.  Stoughton,  as  original 
members,  who  retained  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hem- 
mingway  as  their  first  pastor.  Among  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  pastors  that 
have  administered  to  and  labored  for  the 
church  may  be  named  the  Revs.  D.  L. 
Eaton,- Wm.  F.  Rose,  E.  R.  Stiles,  L.  S. 
Griggs,  L.  F.  Waldo,  S.  E.  Busser,  J.  M. 
Van  Wagner,  J.  T.  Husted,  and  J.  F. 
Edmonds,  the  present  pastor.  The  Rev. 
Danforth  L.  Eaton,  whose  home  was  in 
Lowell,  took  a  deep  and  fatherly  interest 
in  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  the 
church.  He  was  most  instrumental  in  solic- 
iting and  raising  funds  for  the  erection  ol 
the  church  building  and  maintaining  ser- 
vices therein  during  the  society's  infancy. 
The  society  was  then  administered  to  by 
James  Ballard  and  James  Gallup,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  when  unable  to  employ  and 
pay  a  minister.  The  church  building  was 
.  erected  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  It  has 
undergone  material  repairs,  and  is  now  a 
handsome  structure,  containing  a  beautiful 
auditorium  furnished  with  a  pipe  organ. 
The  membership  is  1 1 5.  The  Sunday  School 
has  an  average  attendance  of  about  125,  and 
is  under  the  guidance  of  Ara  D.  Fisher, 
Superintendent.  During  the  summer  of 
1889  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Edmonds  organized  a 
Young  People's  Society  of(  Christian  En- 
deavor. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1855,  with  the  Rev.  Isaac  N. 
Bennett  as  Pastor.  Among  the  organ- 
izing members  may  be  named  Charles 
Broad,    John    Martin,    George    Post,  John 
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Hartt,  William  Pearsoll,  John  Gillett,  and 
their  wives.  The  society  held  services  in 
the  building  known  as  the  old  red  school 
houee  until  1862,  when  they  purchased  the 
lot  and  building  of  School  District  No.  1  of 
Lowell.  They  continued  worship  in  the 
same  building  until  1869,  when,  under  the 
management  of  the  energetic  and  persever- 
ing Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  they  built  their  pres- 
ent large  and  beautiful  brick  structure,  at  a 
cost  of  $7,500.  The  Rev.  A.  T.  Luther  is 
now  Pastor  and  the  church  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  The  society  has  a  member- 
ship of  150.  The  Sunday  School  has  an 
average  attendance  of  150,  and  is  Superin- 
tended by  Joseph  B.  Yeiter. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  and  Society 
was  organized  August  14,  1858.  The  cor- 
porate members  were  Robert  Hunter.  Jr., 
Joseph  Wilson,  John  Taylor,  Cyrus  Clark, 
Daniel  Severy,  Robert  D.  Winegar,  John 
Blain,  Stephen  Goodman,  Cornelius  Carter 
and  Jacob  Chapman,  with  their  wives.  The 
first  Board  of  Trustees  was  composed  of 
Jacob  Chapman,  Joseph  Wilson,  Cornelius 
Carter,  John  Taylor,  Cyrus  Clark  and  John 
Blain.  The  society  erected  a  small  but  tidy 
frame  church  building  in  1859,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,  which  they  still  occupy,  but  in  a 
much  improved  condition.  The  Rev.  J.  S. 
Thomas  has  lately  been  called  as  Pastor, 
and  enters  upon  his  work  with  a  member- 
ship of  143.  The  Sunday  School,  under  the 
Superintendence  of  Frank  N.  White,  has  an 
attendance  of  92  scholars  and  teachers. 

The  Catholics  of  Lowell  and  vicinity 
organized  a  church  society  in  April,  1879. 
They  forthwith  appointed  a  building  com- 
mittee to  solicit  and  collect  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  building,  composed  of 
Fr.  James  Savage,  and  Messrs.  John  Giles, 
George  Wilhelm,  John  M.  Flanagan  and 
Allen  Brown.  They  were  men  of  energy 
and  perseverance,  and  the  edifice  was  built 
and  ready -for  dedication  December  8,  1879. 
It  cost  $3,000,  and  hasa seating  capacity  of 
300.  The  society  membership  is  200.  Ser- 
vices are  held  on  the  third  Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  Priests  that  have  held  servi- 
ces in  this  church  are  the  Reverends  James 
Savage,T.D.  Flannery,  James  Crumley,  C.J. 
Roche,  J.  G.  Sanson,  Joseph  Benning,  Ber- 
nard Goosens,  John/Schmitt,  and  Naz.  N. 
Poulin,  the  present  officiating  clergyman. 

The  Seventh  Day  Advent  Society  pur- 
chased the   frame   school  building  near  the 
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Lowell  station  of  the  D.,  G.  H.  &  M.  Rail- 
way Co.,  and  converted  it  into  a  church, 
and  held  services  there  for  a  time.  Their 
membership  being  small,  and  being  unable 
to  employ  a  regular  stated  preacher,  they 
hold  services  only  occasionally  as  circum- 
stances may  require  or  permit. 

SCHOOLS EARLY. 

The  first  school  between  Ionia  and  Grand 
Rapids  was  organized  here  in  1837,  and  a 
log  school  house  was  raised  by  the  Robin- 
sons at  or  near  the  corner  of  River  and  Elm 
streets,  on  the  west  bank  of  Flat  River,  and 
the  first  teacher  employed  was  Miss  Caro- 
line Beard,  an  experienced  teacher  from 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  commenced  teaching  in 
the  spring  of  1838.  She  was  re-engaged  to 
teach  the  winter  term  of  1838-39,  and  was 
assisted  by  her  niece,  Helen  Chapin.  The 
two  ladies  lived  together  in  this  rude  school 
house,  which  contained  a  huge  fireplace  in 
the  school  room  and  a  low  chamber  used 
by  them  for  a  sleeping  and  storage  room. 
Miss  Beard  lived  and  taught  in  this  way 
until  her  marriage  to  Caleb  D.  Page  in  1839, 
as  mentioned  elsewhere.  Miss  Maria  Wins- 
low,  daughter  of  Dr.  Winslow,  succeeded 
Miss  Beard,  and  continued  teaching  in  the 
county  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

After  Miss  Winslow' s  term  of  school,  the 
log  school  house  was  converted  into  a  cooper 
shop  by  Horace  Shepard  and  used  win- 
ters for  a  carpenter  shop.  From  1846  to 
1849  there  was  no  regular  district  school, 
and  what  few  children  there  were  in  Low- 
ell went  to  school  at  Fox  Corners,  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  north.  There  was 
occasionally  a  private  or  select  school 
— one  taught  in  a  room  of  the  present 
dwelling  of  Susan  A.  Bush,  and  another 
taught  by  Clarinda  Robinson,  now  the  wife 
of  F.  D.  Stocking,  in  a  building  a  few  rods 
east  of  King,  Quick  &  King's  present  saw 
mill  site. 

CENTRAL    SCHOOL. 

In  1849  Cyprian  S.  Hooker  built  the  sec- 
ond school  house  in  the  district,  which  was 
at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Division  streets; 
a  frame  building  known  as  the  "old  red 
school  house,"  which  was  occupied  for 
school  purposes  until  1862,  when  the  main 
part  of  the  present  Central  School  building 
was  erected  by  B.  G.  Wilson  and  M.  N. 
Hine,     contractors.       The    present    school 
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buildings  are  composed  of  the  Central  build- 
ing with  large  additions  thereto,  consisting 
of  seven  rooms;  the  West  Ward,  a  two- 
story  brick  building  with  two  large  rooms 
and  two  large  halls;  and  the  South  Ward, 
a  one- story  brick  building  of  one  room.  The 
present  corps  of  teachers  are:  Prof.  C.  S.  Lar- 
zelere,  Principal;  Miss  Rosa  I.  Lockwood, 
Preceptress;  Misses  Mate  Headworth,  Daisy 
Smith,  Edwinnie  Shawr,  Mabel  Ranney, 
Myrtie  Trumbull,  in  the  Central  building; 
Mrs.  Mina  Jones,  Principal,  and  Misses 
Kate  S.  Perry  and  Lillian  Morrice,  in  West 
Ward,  and  Miss  Rubv  Blanding  in  South 
Ward. 

The  present  School  Board  is  composed  of 
Robert  W.  Graham,  Otto  C.  McDannell, 
M.  D.,  C.  Orrin  Hill,  Edgar  R.  Collar,  and 
S.  D.  Marsh;  which  Board  elected  for  their 
executive  officers,  C.  Orrin  Hill,  Moderator; 
Robert  W.  Graham,  Director,  and  E.  R. 
Collar,  Treasurer.  The  school  census  of 
1889  is  721,  with  a  non-resident  attendance 
of  47.  School  District  No.  1  has  a  library 
of  2,236  volumes. 

TOWNSHIP  DISTRICTS. 

There  are  eight  school  districts  in  the 
township  besides  three  fractional  districts. 
The  school  census,  aside  from  District  No. 
1,  numbers  274.  The  township  library, 
belonging  to  the  districts  (except  No.  1), 
has  801  volumes,  kept  by  F.  D.  Eddy, 
Town  Clerk,  is  open  for  drawing  each  Sat- 
urday, and  is  well  patronized. 

The  census  of  Lowell  township,  approxi- 
mately estimated,  for  census  of  1890,  will 
number  about  3,200.  The  village  corpora- 
tion will  take  in  about  1,830,  and  including 
village  of  Segwun  at  the  depot,  will  number 
about  2,000. 

*   HANKING. 

Prior  to  1865  exchange  brokerage,  to  a 
limited  extent,  was  the  only  banking  busi- 
ness done  in  Lowell.  In  May  of  that  year 
the  Lowell  National  Bank  was  organized, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  First 
Board  of  Directors:  Arba  Richards,  E.  J. 
Booth,  J.  E.  Chapin,  J.  W.  Mann,  W.  W. 
Hatch,  M.  H.  Norton,  A.  S.  Stannard, 
A.  F.  Lee,  J.  C.  Burroughs.  In  1871  the 
capital  stock  was  raised  to  $100,000;  but 
reduced  to  the  original  amount  in  1879. 
This  bank  had  a  fairly  prosperous  business 
for  some    twenty   years — during  the  life  of 


its  original  charter;  but  after  1885  became 
embarrassed  and  closed  its  doors  September 
11,  1888.  The  following  had  been  its 
Presidents:  W.  W.  Hatch,  1865;  H.  A. 
Rice,  3.871;  W.  W.  Hatch,  1872;  C.  T. 
Wooding,  1879;  after  him  M.  N.  Hine, 
who  was  President  at  the  time  it  closed, 
September  11,  1888,  with  E.  A.  Sunderlin 
as  Cashier.  John  S.  Lawrence  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  September  19,  1888,  and 
took  possession  September  25,  1888.  Divi- 
dends were  paid  to  creditors  under  the 
receivership:  Dec.  1,  1888,  40  percent.; 
April  20,  1889,  50  per  cent.;  Feb.  11,  1890, 
10  per  cent,  and  the  interest.  Francis  King 
was  then  chosen  agent  by  the  stockholders 
and,  April  24,  1890,  the  remaining  assets  of 
the  corporation  were  transferred  to  him  by 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Receiver;  thus  terminating  the  trust. 

Charles  J.  Church  &  Son,  who  established 
a  bank  at  Greenville  many  years  ago, 
opened  a  banking  office  at  Lowell  in  Sep- 
tember, 1888.  John  Q.  Look  is  Cashier  in 
this  establishment. 

A.  J.  Bowne,  R.  E.  Combs  and  Daniel 
Striker  opened  a  private  bank  immediately 
after  the  failure  of  the*  Lowell  National 
Bank,  and  went  into  business  Oct.  1,  1888. 
M.  C.  Griswold  is  Cashier. 

Both  of  these  banks  are  on  Main  street, 
and,  being  convenient  for  many  people  in 
the  village  and  adjacent  country,  have  a 
run  of  custom  which  is  no  doubt  profitable. 

HOTELS. 

The  first  hotel  was  built  of  logs  by  Daniel 
Marsac  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Music 
Hall  Block  sometime  in  the  forties,  and 
was  called  the  Lowell  House.  Not  long 
afterward  the  Lowell  House  property  was 
purchased  by  Uncle  Tim  White;  who  built  a 
frame  addition  in  rear  of  the  log  building. 
"At  the  time  Uncle  Tim  was  running  the 
hotel,  the  question  of  bridging  Grand  River 
and  the  location  of  the  bridge  came  up,  and 
an  old  resident  relates  that  it  was  decided 
in  the  following  novel  way: 

The  residents  of  the  township  and  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
village,  favored  the  location  at  the  mouth  of  Flat 
River,  but  Uncle  Tim  and  his  followers  having 
friends  in  Boston,  Ionia  county  favored  a  site  farther 
up  stream;  and  when  the  Highway  Commissioners 
met  to  decide  the  location  of  the  bridge,  Uncle  Tim's 
argument—  a  barrel  of  free  whisky — carried  the  day, 
and  the  bridge  was  built  at  the  place  now  occupied 
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by  the  upper  bridge.  As  the  township  of  Lowell,  or 
five-sixths  of  it,  lies  west  of  this  village,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  and  necessary  that  another  bridge 
should  be  built,  and  this  was  done  at  the  present  site 
of  the  lower  bridge.  .  Had  the  first  bridge  been 
placed  in  a  more  central  location  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  Flat  River,  the  expense  of  keeping  up  and 
maintaining  a  second  bridge  would  have  been  saved 
to  the  township. 

Arza  H.  King  came  to  Lowell  in  1850, 
and  soon  after  purchased  the  Lowell  House 
property,  and  in  1853  tore  away  the  log 
part  and  erected  a  large  two-story  building 
in  its  place,  and  kept  the  hotel  for  seven 
years.  From  i860  to  1863  it  changed 
hands  two  or  three  times,  and  finally  was 
purchased  by  W.  R.  Mason,  who  was  pro- 
prietor and  landlord  at  the  time  it  burned 
in  May,  1864. 

The  American  Hotel  was  built  a  few 
years  after  the  Lowell  House  by  Samuel 
Cook  and  Hiram  Robinson;  run  as  a  hotel 
but  a  short  time,  and  was  converted  into  a 
dwelling  ancl  boarding  house.  It  was  at 
the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Monroe  streets. 

The  Franklin  House  was  built  by  Cyprian 
S.  Hooker  in  1855.  He  occupied  and  con- 
ducted it  one  year,  leased  it  to  Milton  Bliss 
for  one  year,  and  after  Bliss'  lease  had 
expired  again  took  charge  of  and  occupied 
it  about  a  year,  when  he  sold  to  Elias  D. 
Parker,  who  managed  the  house  until  he 
sold  to  Arza  H.  King,  about  1861.  Mr. 
King  was  owner  and  proprietor  of  the 
Franklin  House  during  the  war,  and  ac- 
cumulated considerable  means.  During 
the  war  and  to  the  time  it  burned,  the 
Franklin  House  was  the  chief  hotel  of  the 
place.  After  Mr.  King  sold  the  property 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Theodore 
Nelson,  Thompson  I.  Daniels,  Daniel  and 
William  H.  Misner,  when  it  became  heavily 
mortgaged  to  Anthony  Yerkes  of  Vergennes, 
who  became  owner  by  virtue  of  foreclosure, 
but  soon  sold  it  to  Freeman  S.  Jones,  who 
leased  the  hotel  to  L.  W.  Davis.  October, 
1882,  the  hotel  burned  and  the  old  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  two-story  brick  block, 
in  which  are  seven  stores  and  one  bank, 
known  as  the  Jones  &  Lyon  Block. 

Train's  Hotel  is  a  large  and  commodious 
three-story  brick  building,  built  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  town  in  1882, 
and  was  dedicated  on  Christmas  day  of  that 
year.  The  building  was  erected  by  the  en- 
terprising townsman,  Jarvis  C. Train,  whose 
name    it   bears.      Chester   D.    Hodges  was 


first  lessee  of  the  hotel,  and  occupied  it  two 
years.  Mr.  Train  entered  the  hotel  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  and  continued  therein  until 
May  1,  1889,  when  he  leased  it  to  the 
present  popular  landlord,  Joseph  McKee. 
The  hotel  is  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Main  and  Broadway  streets,  west  of  Flat 
River,  and  is  the  leading  hotel  of  the  town. 

The  Davis  House  was  changed  from  a 
wagon  shop  to  a  hotel  and  boarding  house 
about  the  year  1883.  The  first  lessee  was 
Loren  W.  Davis,  after  whom  the  hotel  was 
named.  Austin  B.  Waterman,  an  old 
hotel  man,  succeeded  Mr.  Davis,  and  re- 
mained in  the  Davis  House  until  the  spring 
of  1888.  Samuel  Taylor  and  wife  are  the 
present  occupants,  and  are  keeping  a  good 
house. 

The  Farmers'  Home,  on  the  west  bank 
of  Flat  River,  is  a  two- story  frame  building 
and  is  well  patronized  by  the  farmers.  It 
is  owned  by  Ann  Lane,  and  is  at  present 
leased  by  Martin  Rattigan. 

The  National  Hotel  at  Lowell  Station, 
on  the  D.,  G.  H.  &  M.  Railway,  is  a  two- 
story  brick  structure  built  by  Peter  Halpen, 
now  dead.  Charles  Lawyer  leases  it  ,of  the 
adrhinistrator  and  is  doing  well. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  two  newspapers  printed  in 
Lowell.  The  Journal  (Republican)  was 
founded  in  1864  by  Webster  Morris.  It 
has  been  the  only  newspaper  printed  here 
until  1889.  The  Journal  has  been  owned 
and  edited  by  Webster  Morris,  Morris  & 
Hine  (Webster  Morris  and  James  W.  Hine), 
James  W.  Hine,  James  D.  Ellinwood,  and 
Charles  Quick,  the  present  proprietor. 
The  Democrat  was  started  in  the  summer 
of  1889  by  C.  H.  Elliott,  and  is  Democratic 
with  free  trade  proclivities. 

WATER    WORKS. 

The  village  has  the  best  system  of  water 
works,  and  the  purest  of  flowing  spring 
water  that  can  be  found  in  this  region  of 
country.  The  Lowell  Water  Company  was 
organized  in  1887,  by  Grand  Rapids  capi- 
talists, with  Edwin  F.  Sweet,  President, 
and  John  E.  More,  Secretary  and  Treasu- 
rer. A.  R.  Hendrix,  Plumber,  was  ap- 
pointed resident  Superintendent.  The  plant 
has  five  miles  of  mains  and  fifty-five  double 
fire  hydrants.  It  is  operated  with  steam 
boiler  and  engine  of  forty-five  horse  power; 
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Smith  &  Vail  high  pressure  pump,  with  750,- 
000  gallons  per  day  capacity,  and  seventy 
pounds  pressure  from  reservoir  situate  on 
Booth's  Hill. 

LIGHTING. 

The  village  early,  about  1870,  adopted 
the  naphtha  lamp  lighting  system  for  the 
principal  streets,  and  had  been  well  lighted 
for  a  long  time.  The  present  Council,  not 
wishing  to  be  outdone  by  surrounding  villa- 
ges and  cities,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
The  Lowell  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, for  electric  lighting,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  of  1890.  September  20, 
1890,  the  company  commenced  lighting  the 
village.  The  company  furnish  light  by 
the  Thomson-Houston  system,  operated  by 
a  boiler  and  engine  of  sixty- horse  power,  with 
two  dynamos;  one  for  thirty  arc  and  the 
other  for  three  hundred  incandescent  lights. 
The  larger  part  of  the  stock  of  the  company 
is  held  by  foreign  capitalists,  with  Charles 
J.  Church  &  Son  as  resident  managers. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  Lowell  Furniture  Company  own  and 
occupy  the  plant  commenced  by  Seth  Cogs- 
well, on  what  now  is  called  Kopf  Creek,  on 
Section  11  of.  Lowell,  just  before  it  enters 
Grand  River  from  the  south.  In  1856  Mr. 
Cogswell  built  a  saw  mill  and  ran  it  until  he 
sold  it  to  John  Kopf,  who  erected  a  furni- 
ture factory  in  1867  in  addition  to  said  saw 
mill,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  including  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Kopf  was  an  experienced 
workman  in  furniture,  and  did  a  business  at 
one  time  of  $20,000  a  year.  A  warehouse 
and  finishing  room  were  added  to  the  plant 
in  1872.  Mr.  Kopf,  besides  manufacturing 
furniture,  conducted  a  retail  furniture  store 
in  the  village,  with  undertaking  attached. 
With  his  business  so  divided,  he  entered 
into  a  copartnership  in  1879  m  his  retail 
and  undertaking  business,  with  Orton  Hill 
and  H.  Milton  Trask.  In  1881  the  firm  of 
Kopf,  Hill  &  Trask  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  The  Lowell  Furniture  Co.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  turning  in  John 
Kopf's  furniture  plant  as  stock.  The  pres- 
ent Company  have  added  buildings  and 
machinery  until  the  water  became  insuffi- 
cient, and  were  compelled  to  add  steam, 
and  now  use  the  combined  power.  They 
are  working  about  30  hands,  and  have  a 
capacity  for  75.      The  average  annual  sales 


are  about  $30,000  to  $35,000.  They  are 
now  principally  engaged  in  manufacturing 
cases  for  the  Princess  Dressing  Case  Co., 
of  Grand  Rapids.  The  present  executive 
officers  are:  N.  B.  Blain,  President;  S.  P. 
Hicks,  Vice-President;  M.  N.  Hine,  Sec- 
retary, and  Charles  A.  Church,  Treasurer. 
The  Lowell  Creamery  Co.  was  organized 
in  1883,  and  buildings  erected  the  same 
year.  They  are  about  30  rods  west  of  the 
depot.  The  company  sold  the  plant  to 
Hilton   Bros/  &   Co.,  of  Boston,   Mass.,  in 

1888.  T.  D.  Tarleton,  their  manager,  pur- 
chased the  creamery  in  1889,  ran  it  one  year 
and  let  it  go  back.  During  the  winter  of 
1889-90,  John  O.  Chapin,  formerly  a  stock- 
holder in  the  first  organization,  purchased 
the  creamery,  and  is  operating  it  on  the 
oil-test  system,  manufacturing  from  900  to 
1,100  pounds  of  butter  daily,  and  pays  as 
high  as  $120  per  day  for  cream.  Hilton 
Bros.  &  Co.,  commission  merchants,  take 
all  the  butter  he  can  manufacture. 

Robt.  J.  Flanagan  and  Albertus  H.  Peck- 
ham,  copartners,  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
Lowell  Cutter  Factory.  This  occupies  the 
site  of  Avery  &  Johnson's  old  planing  mill 
that  burned  in  1867.  The  following  year 
the  mill  was  rebuilt  by  Avery  &  Johnson. 
The  planing  mill  changed  hands  several 
times,  until  the  Lowell  Cutter  Company  was 
formed,  purchased  it  and  coverted  it  into  a 
wood- work  cutter  factory  The  capacity  of 
the  factory  at  its  best  was  200  cutter  bodies- 
per  day.  In  an  unlucky  moment  this  factory 
formed  an  alliance  -  with  a  Chicago  firm, 
the  Cragin  Cutter  Factory,  which  took  the 
bodies  and  running  gears  made  here,  and 
ironed,  painted  and  finished  them  for  market. 
Business  was  booming,  and  the  combined 
company  sold  cutters  to  parties  in  Colorado 
whose  paper  went  to  protest;  and  the  Lowell 
factory  went  to  the  wall,  for  the  west  end  of 
the  concern  was  owing  the  east  end,  with 
no  means  to  pay.  Flanagan  &  Peckham 
purchased   the   Lowell   plant   in  February, 

1889,  and  give  employment  to  thirty  men 
during  the  summer.  They  are  adding  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  the  iron  braces 
and  pieces  necessary  to  fully  iron  the  cutters 
manufactured  by  them.  They  are  also  mak- 
ing arrangements  and  placing  machinery 
for  the  building  of  buggy  boxes  during  the 
winter  for  spring  trade. 

The  marble  works  were  founded  by  Jacob 
C.  Hare  in  1873.      His  business  steadily  in- 
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creasing,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Charles  E.  Kisor,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hare  &  Kisor,  in  1889,  who  are  now  doing 
a  business  of  $6,000  annually. 

The  Lowell  Cigar  Factory  of,G.  J.  John- 
son was  founded  in  May,  1890,  gives  em- 
ployment to  five  men,  and  is  doing  a  business 
of  about  $10,000  annually. 

■  The  Lowell  Bakery  has  been  conducted 
by  Emmet  E.  Chase  and  his  mother  for 
fourteen  years.  He  is  now  sole  proprietor, 
and  does  a  bakery  business  of  some  $3,000 
annually,  besides  his  sales  of  meals  and 
confectionery.- 

Kopf  Brothers  (sons  of  Goodrich  Kopf), 
have  leased  their  father's  plant,  and  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bedroom 
sets,  tables  and  cases  principally.  They 
give  steady  employment  to  twelve  men,  are 
doing  a  large  business  in  both  manufactur- 
ing furniture  and  selling  by  wholesale  and 
retail.  The  factory  of  Goodrich  Kopf  was 
built  in  1 88 1,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  and  was 
first  opened  as  a  bedstead,  bureau  and  table 
factory.  Business  soon  so  increased  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  additions  in  build- 
ings and  machinery,  which  was  promptly 
done.  The  factory  is  run  with  steam 
power,  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 

MILLS. 

The  <  'Forest  Mill, ' '  now  owned  by  Wisner 
Bros.,  has  grown  to  its  present  size  and 
power  from  the  first  grist  mill  built  in  Low- 
ell, located  on  the  east  bank  of  Flat  River, 
south  side  of  Bridge  street.  The  first  build- 
ing was  built  by  Cyprian  S.  Hooker  in  1847. 
It  was  run  by  water  power  furnished  from  a 
dam  across  Flat  River  nearly  on  the  quarter 
line  of  Section  2,  and  conducted  to  the  mill 
by  a  race  now  covered  by  the  east  side  of 
the  present  mill  pond.  Mr.  Hooker  sold 
the  mill  to  Talford  &  Chapin  in  1854.  In 
1856  Wm.  W.  Hatch  purchased  a  one- third 
interest.  During  the  year  1857  Talford  sold 
his  interest  to  his  partner,  Chapin,  leaving 
Chapin  &  Hatch  sole  proprietors.  Mr. 
Chapin  sold  to  James  O.  Fitch  one  half  of 
his  undivided  two-thirds  in  1858,  and  the 
remaining  half  to  Edwin  R.  Craw  in  1859. 
Toward  the  close  of  1859  Mr.  Fitch  sold  his 
interest  to  Hatch  &  Craw,  who  continued 
partners  until  1880,  when  E.  R.  Craw 
sold  his  interest  to  Wm.  W.  Hatch.  Jan- 
uary 10,  1880,  Mr.  Hatch  sold  the  mill  and 


half  the  water  power  to  Edgar  E.  Wisner, 
#who  conducted  the  business  alone  until 
July,  1882,  when  his  brother,  Charles  W., 
took  a  half  interest  and  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  Wisner  Bros.  The 
elder  brother,-  Edgar,  died  Jan.  24,  1887, 
after  nearly  a  year's  illness,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  continued  by  C.  W.  Wisner  under 
the  firm  name  of  Wisner  Bros.  They  have 
remodeled  the  mill  and  put  in  rollers.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  200  barrels  daily,  employ- 
ing an  average  of  ten  men,  and  manufactur- 
ing a  grade  of  flour  that  commands  as  good 
a  price  in  eastern  markets  as  any  other 
brands  or  grades.  Wisner  Bros  did  a 
business  of  a  little  over  $21,000  during  the 
month  of  August,  1890. 

The  Lowell  Mill  (flouring)  was  built  on 
the  west  bank  of  Flat  River,  by  Hatch  & 
Craw,  in  1867.  It  is  a  well  and  strong 
built  building,  three-story  frame  with  base- 
ment. On  or  about  Jan.  9,  1880,  E.  R. 
Craw  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner,  W.  W. 
Hatch,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Stiff  &  Stiff,  June 
19,  1 88 1.  Stiff  &  Stiff  became  involved  and 
the  mill  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Lowell 
National  Bank,  The  property  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  leased  to  different  parties  at 
a  loss  to  both  owner  and  tenant.  t  In  the 
month  of  August,  1890,  the  property  was 
sold  at  public  auction,  and  was  purchased 
by  Frank  T.  King  and  Charles  McCarty, 
who  have  organized  a  stock  company  under 
the  name  of  the  King  Milling  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  This  company 
is  thoroughly  repairing  the  building,  putting 
in  rollers  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

The  Steam  Flouring  Mill  and  Elevator 
situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Hudson  streets  occupies  the  site  first 
utilized  by  Wilson,  Gardner  &  Co.  in  1868 
by  the  erection  of  a  steam  planing  mill  and 
door,  sash  and  blind  factory.  The  enter- 
prise did  not  pay,  and  the  company  made 
an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  their  cred- 
itors. The  machinery  was  sold  and  removed 
to  Carson  City,  and  the  land  purchased  by 
A.  R.  Hoag  of  Vergennes.  James  S. 
Dougall  leased  the  land  of  Mr.  Hoag  and 
enlarged  and  improved  the  building  and  put 
in  machinery  for  a  grain  elevator  and  two 
run  of  stone  for  grinding  flour  and  feed. 
The  mill  paid  well  for  a  time,  but  Dougall 
failed.  Mrs.  Jane  McLean,  widow  of  Alex. 
McLean,  an  endorser,  in  attempting  to  save 
something  from  the  wreck,    purchased  the 
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land  of  Mr.  Hoag,  and  the  mill  at  auction  , 
sale,  and  has  now  leased  the  same  to  John 
W.  Broadbent,  an  experienced    miller,  who 
is  doing  a  good  paying  business. 

Robert  Marshall  came  to  Lowell  in  an 
early  day,  purchased  the  cooper  shop  on  the 
east  bank  of  Flat  River,  Oct.  15,  1858,  and 
has  owned  and  controlled  it  ever  since. 
This  shop  has  remained  the  old  standard 
one  of  this  place  ;  others  have  risen,  flour- 
ished for  a  time  and  went  out.  Marshall's 
cooper  shop  has  for  a  long  time  filled  all 
orders  of  our  large  and  flourishing  flour 
mills.  About  five  years  ago,  when  the 
flouring  mills  shipped  flour  in  cloth  sacks  to 
a  large  extent,  Mr.  Marshall  did  not  propose 
to  be  idle,  but  purchased  the  engine,  boiler 
and  tools  of  a  handle  factory, put  them  in  the 
north  end  of  his  shop,  and  turns  ax  handles, 
whiffletrees,  neck  yokes,  and  other  handles 
to  the  amount  of  $2,000  annually.  The 
cooper  shop  turned  out  in  1889,  28,000  flour 
barrels,  18,000  apple  barrels,  and  200  pork 
barrels,  besides  other  smaller  tubs  and  casks. 

King,  Quick  &  King  (Francis  King,  Reu- 
ben Quick  and  Frank  T.  King),  operate  a 
steam  saw  mill,  shingle  mill  and  lumber 
yard.  The  saw  mill  was  built  in  1871;  and 
the  shingle  mill  in  1879.  They  have  done 
a  handsome  business  in  lumber  and  shingle 
manufacture  and  trade. 

The  Lowell  Woolen  Mills  were  built  in 
1867  by  C.  A.  Clark,  who  sold  his  entire 
interest  the  following  year  to  Morris  R. 
Blodgett,  who  did  a  large  business  until 
1 87 1,  when  the  plant  fell  into  the  hands  of 
W.  W.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hatch,  being  engaged 
in  the  flouring  business,  did  not  push  the 
woolen  industry,  and  sold  it  to  Clark  Broth- 
ers, sons  of  the  builder,  in  1875.  The  Clark 
Brothers  being  experienced  woolen  mill 
men,  gave  this  industry  new  life  and  energy, 
and  have  put  on  the  market  as  good  woolen 
cloths  as  any  Michigan  mills.  This  mill  is 
operated  by  water  power,  and  propels  ma- 
chinery sufficient  to  fill  a  two  story  building 
with  basement  30  by  120  feet.  Some  time 
ago  Henry  F.  Clark  purchased  the  interest 
of  his  brother,  Charles  E.,  and  is  sole  pro- 
prietor. 


The  village  contains  many  live  and  ener- 
getic merchants,  who  almost  universally 
adopt  the  drawing  and  winning  feature  of 
purchasing   all   and   everything   offered   for 


sale  by  the  farming  community,  whether  in 
small  or  large  lots  or  quantities,  paying  cash 
therefor,  and  allowing  the  farmer  to  trade 
where  he  desires.  Among  some  of  the 
leading  merchants  in  the  different  classes  of 
trade  may  be  named  :  1 

Dry  Goods — 1$.  R.  Collar,  J.  L.  Hudson, 
C.  G.  Stone  &  Son,  N.  B.  Blain  and  Wm. 
Pullen. 

Groceries — C.  Bergin,  John  Giles  &  Co., 
A.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Andy  Johnson,  L.  McCoy 
and  Chas.  McCarty. 

Drugs — Yeiter  &  Look,  W.  S.  Winegar, 
Clark  &  Winegar  and   Hunt  &  Hunter. 

Boots  &  SJioes— E.  Y.  Hogle,  A.  J.  Howk 
&  Son  and  Robertson  &  Son. 

'  Commission  Merchants — Hilton  Brothers 
&  Co. 

Furniture  and  Undertaking — A.  L.  Coons 
and  Kopf  Bros. 

Clothiers — Chas.  Althen,  J.  L.  Hudson, 
Marks  Ruben  and  William  Pullen. 

Jewelers — A.  D.  Oliver  and  Harry  Sher- 
man. 

Musical  Merchandise — R.  D.  Stocking. 

Bazars— Jas.  McPherson  and  S.  A.  Bush. 

Hardware — W.  R.  Blaisdell  &  Co.,  and 
J.  C.  Scott. 

Meat  Markets— J.  Edwin  Lee  and  John 
McNaughton. 

Confectionery  and  Cigars— W.  B.  Rickert 
and  L.  McCoy  (Little  Mc.) 

Agricultural  Implements — Patrick  Keiley, 
H.  Nash  and  Brown  &  Sehler. 

Buggies  and  Carriages — Enos  &  Brad- 
field,  H.  Nash  and  Patrick  Keiley. 

MECHANICAL. 

Blacksmiths — H.  J.  Bosworth  &  Son,  Eli 
F.  Denny,  G.  W.  Rouse,  E.  B.  Hunter. 

Harness  Shops — George  B.  Fuller,  Irvin 
Young,  Henry  Schreiner  and  O.  A.  Rob- 
inson. 

Whip  Factory — Frank  Robinson  &  Co. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners — B.  G.  Wilson, 
H.  B.  Aldrich,  Thos.  B.  Birdsall  and  many 
others. 

PROFESSIONS. 

Physicians — J.  L.  W.  Young,  Otto  C.  Mc- 
Dannell,  M.  C.  Greene,  A.  M.  Elsworth 
and  W.  F.  Brooks. 

Attorneys  at  Law — J.  M.  Mathewson, 
F.  C.  Alger,  Albert  Jackson  and  M.  M. 
Perry. 

Insurance    Agents — S.    P.    Hicks,   F.   D. 
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Eddy,  H.  N.  Stone,  A.  Jackson,  F.  D. 
Stocking,  and  Alger  &  Church. 

Real  Estate— S.  P.  Hicks  and  M.  M. 
Perry. 

Veterinary  Surgeon — Ed  McQueen. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Mi/lton  M.  Perry  was  the  oldest  of  three 
sons  of  William  R.  and  Mary  (Weeks) 
Perry.  He  was  born  October  23,  1836,  at 
Sparta,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.  In  the 
autumn  of  1852  he  with  his  father's  family 
came  to  Michigan,  and  settled  in  Moscow, 
Hillsdale  county,  where  they  engaged  in 
farming.  In  the  summer  of  1854,  while  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  taught  his  first 
school  in  Quincy,  Mich.  He  taught  school 
winters,  and  attended  school  summers  at 
Ypsilanti  Union  Seminary  under  President 
Joseph  Estabrook  and  at  Hillsdale  College, 
until  1861,  when  he  commenced  teaching  in 
graded  schools.  He  was  employed  in  the 
Lowell  Union  School  for  the  years  1863, 
1864  and  1865.  August  25,  1864,  he  mar- 
ried Leonora  Sinclair,  fifth  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Jane  (Proudfit)  Sinclair,  of 
Jonesville,  Mich.  Of  four  children,  Grace 
I.,  Kate  S.,  Martha  S.  and  M.  Agnes  Perry, 
all  are  living  except  Grace,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  six  years.  He  attended  lectures  at 
the  Law  Department  of  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity at  Ann  Arbor  during  the  winter  of 
1865-66,  formed  a  law  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  T.  J.  Slayton  July  20,  1866,  which 
lasted  two  years.  He  has  continued  in 
the  law,  real  estate  and  insurance  business 
since.  In  November,  1 868,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  U.  S.  Assessor  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, to  succeed  his  uncle,  C.  R.  Perry, 
M.  D.  (deceased),  and  held  the  office  until 
the  law  creating  the  office  was  repealed. 
Was  nominated  and  confirmed  Postmaster 
at  Lowell,  Mich.,  January  9,  1883,  and  held 
the  office  four  years.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  School  Board  fifteen  years,  and  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  Village  six  years. 
He  was  Township  Treasurer  two  terms,  and 
has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
almost  continuously  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  firm  of  Slayton  &  Perry.  He  has  always 
been  an  ardent  but  consistent  Republican, * 
and  was  a  member  of  Kent  County  Repub- 
lican Committee  for  four  years,  and  under 
the  Civil  Service  rules  resigned  when  ap- 
pointed Postmaster. 

John  Kopf  was  a  native  of  Germany,  born 


in  1828.  He  came  to  Lowell  in  1855,  and 
was  energetic  and  successful  in  establishing 
the  manufacture  of  furniture,  and  home  and 
export  trade  in  that  branch  of  business. 

Dr.  Arba  Richards  came  to  "the  town  of 
Vergennes  in  1839 ;  afterward  moved  to 
Lowell,  where  he  died  in  1870.  He  was  a 
man  of  mark  in  his  profession,  and  highly 
esteemed  as  a  citizen. 

Fidius  D.  Stocking,  born  at  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  Dec.  25,  1824,  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids  with  his  father's  family  about  1847, 
and  came  to  Lowell  a  few  years  later.  As 
a  violin  player  in  his  younger  days,  he  was 
known  in  all  the  country  round,  and  no 
party  failed  to  be  lively  and  interesting 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  music.  He  is 
yet  a  resident.  He  married,  in  1857,  Clar- 
inda  Robinson,  daughter  of  Rodney  Robin- 
son, one  of  a  pioneer  family. 

Chester  G.  Stone  is  a  native  of  St.  Law- 
rence county,  N.  Y.,  born  in  1830.  In  1837 
his  father  came  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  he 
was  among  the  early  foundrymen.  Chester 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  afterward  in  trade  there  until  1857, 
when  he  removed  to  Lowell,  which  has 
since  been  his  home.  He  is  a  merchant  on 
Bridge  street. 

Jarvis  C.  Train,  a  Vermonter  by  birth, 
came  to  Lowell  with  his  parents  when  a  lad 
of  six  years,  about  1840,  and  since  1867  has 
been  a  steady  resident,  and  has  accumu- 
lated a  handsome  property.  In  early  boy- 
hood he  was  a  playmate  with  the  Indian 
children  of  the  wilderness  in  and  about 
where  Lowell  Village  now  stands. 

Cyprian  S.  Hooker  is  kindly  and  rever- 
ently remembered  among  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  early  and  later  growth  of  the 
town. 

John  C.  Scott,  born  in  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  in 
,1828,  came  to  Michigan  about  1843,  and 
settled  in  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  lived 
until  1866,  when  he  moved  to  Lowell,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  engaged  in  the 
hardware  trade.  In  1869  he  was  one  of  the 
Trustees  and  in  1872  was  President  of  the 
Village. 

John  M.  Mathewson  is  among  the  old 
residents  of  Lowell.  He  was  born  in  1823, 
at   Little   Falls,    N.    Y.,    and   emigrated   to 
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Michigan  in  1844. 
master  at  Lowell. 


He  is  the  present  Post- 


Leonard  H.  Hunt  was  born  at  Manches- 
ter, Washtenaw  county,  Mich.,  August  13, 
1840,  and  came  to  Lowell  June  2,  1855, 
He  was  reared  on  a  farm.  In  September, 
1862,  he  entered  the  Union  service  as  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Michi- 
gan  Infantry,   and  served  until  discharged 


for  disability  in  March,  1865.  He  was 
wounded  in  battle  at  Todd's  Tavern,  Va., 
May  8,  1864.  and  was  promoted  to  Captain, 
Sept.  26,  1864.  After  the  war,  in  1866,  he 
went  into  the  drug  trade  at  Lowell,  which 
business  he  has  followed  ever  since.  He 
has  filled  several  public  offices,  was  chosen 
a  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature 
in  1886,  and  is  counted  as  a  worthy  citizen 
and  successful  merchant. 
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Abel,  Caroline  A. ,  623 
Abel,  J.  C,  59,  73>  77,  97, 

387,  753 
Abel,  Mary  J.,  623 
Abbott,  Emma,  258     * 
Achenbach,  W.,  302 
Acher,  N.,  350 
Ackley,   Norman,  386,  387 
Adams,  Alson,  318,  444 
Adams,  B.  M.,  531 
Adams,  C,  290         % 
Adams,  E  J.,  269,  272 
Adams,  E.  M.,  519 
Adams,  Judith,  492 
Adams,  J.  W.,  311 
Adams,  Mary  A,  623 
Adams,  M.    S.,    394,    401, 

402,  575 
Adams,  Miss  L.  B.,  236 
Adams,  Mrs.  M.  V.,  359 
Adams,  W.  K.,  402 
Adams,  W.  F.,  510,  543 
Adams,  Z.,  495 
Adams,  Zephaniah,  477 
Adsit,  A.  C,   749,  750 
Adsit,  Stephen,  750 
Agnew,  J.  K.  V.,  350,  536 
Ahnefeldt,    Josephine    C, 

235 


Ahnefeldt,  Mary  J.,  235 
Aillebout,  M.  de,  81 
Akeley,  H.  C,  675 
Albee,  A.  N.,  564 
Albright,  Jacob,  350 
Albright,  Joseph,  395,  694, 

698 
Alcott,  J.  T.,  474 
Alcumbrack,    Daniel,   402, 

448 
Alden    A.  E.,  716 
Alden,  C.  M.,  319 
Alden.  J  M.,  698 
Aldrich,    M.   V.,   341,  391, 

392,    394,   673,   674,  678, 

684 
Aldrich,  S.  H.,  392 
Aldrich,  W.  J  ,  31 1,  312 
Aldworth,  E.  J.,  469 
Alexander,  A.  P.,  363 
Alexander,  J.  G.,  481 
Alexander,  J.  H.,  317 
Alger,  A.  C,  255 
Alger,  John,  589 
Alger,  R    A.,  83,  139,  198, 

368,  369,   434,   435,   589, 

590,  591,  593,  599 
Allen,  A.  K  ,  148 
Allen,  B.,  301  . 


Allen,  C.  O.,  498 
Allen,  C.  S.,  727 
Allen,  E.  C  ,  467 
Allen,  E.  E.,  734 
Allen,  E.  P.,  44 
Allen,  G.  R.,  228,  684 
Allen,     G.     W.,    366,    391, 

393.  407.  684 
Allen,  H.  H.,  388,  391 
Allen,  James,  415 
Allen,  John,  766 
Allen,  Morgan,  386 
Allen.  S.  W.,  691,  698 
Allen,  W...C,  388 
Allen,  Z.  E.,  472,  498 
Alley,  Phoebe  A.  F.,  719 
Allgayer,  Ferdinand,  342 
Allman,  Wm.,  531 
Allouez,  Claude,  24 
Allyn,  C.  B.    519 
Almy,  A.  W.,  452,  562      f 
Almy,  C.  D.,  263,  275 
Almy,  John,   9,  60,  65,  71, 
72,     89,     97,     102,     125, 
143,  168,    172,    191,    192, 
277.   294,   387,   389,  393, 
403,  409,   506,   515,   517, 
518,   556,   652,   669,  736, 
764 


Almy,  Mrs.  John,  65 

Almy,  W.  H.,  181 

Alt,  N.,  342 

Altsch wager  F.  J.,  272 

Amberg,   D.  M.,   201,  205, 

300,  301 
Ames,  Bishop,  316 
Ames,   E.  R.,  310 
Ames,  J.  E.,  316 
Amherst,  Jeffrey,  81 
Amidon,  Caleb,  389 
Ammon,  Jacob,  579,  582 
Amsden,  H.  M  ,  470 
Anderson,  A.  J.,  304 
Anderson,   Ebenezer.   115, 

223,   228,   232,   300,  340, 

391,   394,  400,   401,  411, 

663,  697,  764,  765 
Anderson,  W.  H  ,  350,  542, 

543 
Andrezejewski,  Albert, 344 
Andrus,  C.  A.,  346 
Angell,  Ann,  578 
Angell,  Crawford,  395,  538, 

539 
Angell,  M    S.,  290 

Annis,  James,  294 

Annis,  William,  294 

Ansorge,  Wensel,   450 
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Antflink,  Gerrit,  332 
Antisdel,   A.   R.,  311,  559, 

560,  648 
Antisdel,  E.  A.    272 
Antrim,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  486 
Apted,  A.  M.,  311,  313 
Apted,  R.  C,  270 
Archer,  Rev.,  315 
Arbor,  B.  P.,  496 
Archibald,  James,  59 
Argenson,  Viscount,  81 
Arlet,*  N.,  342 
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Thayer,  L.  A.,  206,  415 
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Thorington,  Smith,  542 
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Thurston,  D.  F  ,  395 
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Wilson,  Robert,    170,   263, 

264,  394 
Wilson,  S.   A.,   60,  72,  87, 

384,  691,  713 
Wilson,  W.  A.,  698,  715 
Winch,  Mrs.  C,  346 
Winchell,  Alexander,  3 
Winchester,  Alta,  233 
Winchester,    C.    H.,    250, 

294 
Winchester,    E.   W.,    462, 

478 
Winchester,  Mary  M.,  479 
Winchester,  S.  A.,  377,462, 

478,  504,  698 
Winegar,  Wm.,  540 
Wing,  O.  C  ,  316 
Wing,  Simon,  255 
Wing,  Warner,  731 
Wing,  Wm.,  306 
Winn,  Catherine  W.,  656 
Winslow,  A.  B.,  727 
Winslow,  Jason,  20,  691 


Winslow,  Maria,  256 
Winsor,  Adelaide  M.,  219, 

241 
Winsor,  Alice,  623 
Winsor,  Darius,  54,  55,  59, 

87.  98,  99,  219,  362,  365, 

426 
Winsor,  Dexter,  54 
Winsor,  Emily  L.,  222 
Winsor,    Eugene    E.,    62, 

181,  576,  662 
Winsor,  J.  W.,  63,  65,  97, 

98,  99,  416,  765 
Winsor,  Rosalind,  55 
Winsor,    Mrs.    Sally.     55, 

98,  99 

Winsor,  Z.  G.,  63,  97,  98, 

99,  144,    221,   300,   388, 
498,  674,  761,  765 

Winsors,  the,  653 
Winter,  Egbert,  328 
Winter,  David,  395 
Winter,  Mrs.  Sophia,  486 
Winterburn,  J.  D.,  312 
Wise,  H.  L  ,  387,  597 
Wisner,  Moses,  83,  197 
Witeman,  M.  H.,  490 
Witherell,  B.   F.,  383,  732 
Witherell,  James,  731 
WTithey,  E.  W.,  543 
Withey,    J.    H.,    181,    386, 

387.  5io 
Withey,  Julia  A.,  623 
Withey,    L.    H.,    403,  404, 

428,  543,  685,  689 
Withey,    Marion    L.,    104, 

135,  219,  341,  353,  354 
Withey,  Nellie,   250 
Withey,  O.  A.,  488,  767 
Withey,  Silas,  747 
Withey,    Solomon,   60,  72, 

73,  86,  91,  107,  384,  488, 

559,  663,  747 
Withey,  S.  L.,  96,  104,113, 

143,    169,    170,    197,  207, 

237,   251,   261,   363,  391, 

421,   506,   543,    546,  674, 

675,   74i,   743,   745,  746, 

747,   748,   753 
Withey,   Mrs.    S.    L.,    220, 

247,  252,  575,  696 
Withey,   W.    H.,   83,    120, 

386,   393,   401,   426,  427, 

524,   525,   526,   531,  540, 

545,  663 
Wolcott,  Alfred,  737 
Wolcott,  L.  W.,   289,  751, 

755 
Wolcott,.  R.  N.,  467 
Wolf,  G.  A.,  751 
Wolf,  Jacob,  300,  301 
WTolihan,  A.  M.,  269 
Wonderly,  J.  H.,   467,  685 
Wonnink,  Egbert,  328 
W7ood,  Amanda  N.,  565 
Wood,  Amasa,  665 
Wood,    Arthur,    375,    389, 

455 
Wood,  Eliza,  623 
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Wood,   Miss  Frances  C, 

264 
Wood,   Mrs.  Frances  C, 

248,  264 
Wood,  G.  D.,  388 
Wood,  I.  W  ,  425 
Wood,  Jennie  S.,  686 
Wood,  J.  R.,  535,  536 
Wood,  R.  E.,  119,  678 
Wood,  Sarah,  486 
Wood,  Sarell,  119,  288,318, 

416,  418,  530,  531 
WTood,  Stephen,   220,  221, 

227 
Wood,  W.  A.,  685 
Wood,  W.  H.,  251 
Wood,  W.  I.,  387 
Wood,  Wm.,  694,  695,  715 
Woodard,  Jacob,  393 
Woodbridge,  Wm.,  83,  731 
Woodburn,  G.  W.,  484 
Woodbury,  S.,  286 
Woodcock,  R.  B.,  212,  228, 

374,  394,  395,  689 
Woodford,  S.  H.,  268,  300 
Woodhams,  Miss,  696 
Woodman,  David,  198 
Woodruff,  Elmer,  729 
WToodiuff,  Jeanette,  681 
Woodruff,  L.  M  ,  281 
Woodward,  A.  B.,  731 
Woodward,  Charles,  429 
Woodward,  C.  P.,  268 
Woodward,  G.  W.,  31 


Woodward,    Kendall,     60, 

87,  97,  106,  322,  388,  653, 

662 
Woodward,  Mrs.M.  F.,486 
Woodward,  Wm.,  494,  495 
Woodworth,  E.  C,  388. 
Wood  worth,  Mrs.  J.  S.,3.59 
Woodworth,  Lois,  ,623 
Woodworth,  W.  F.,  387 
Woolley,  Stephen,  19 
Woolway,  C.  J.,  694,  715 
Wooster,  David,  477 
Wooster,  S.  D.,  280 
Wooster,  S.   R.,   587,  694, 

695,   696,   697,   698,  715, 

728 
Worbes,  Wm.,  403 
Worden,  A.  E.,  468 
Worden,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  3^5, 

681,  697 
Worden,  F.  W.,  385,  387, 

477,  57i,  584 
Worden,  I.  T.,  387 
Worden,  Major,  495 
Worfel,  F.  W.,  737 
Worfel,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  486 
Worm,   Mrs.  Richard,  486 
Wormley,  S.  P.,  538 
Wormley,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  355, 

697 
Wormnest,  Jan,  332 
Worrall,  T.  D.,  168,  270 
Worth,  Mrs.    Lydia,  353, 

354 
Wright,  E.  B.,  504 


Wright,   F.   W.,   695,   698, 

716 
Wright,  N.  C,  402 
Wright,  P.  B.,  716 
Wright,  Solomon,  510 
Wright,  W.  B.,  298 
Wunderlich,  N.,  350 
Wursburg,  K.,  342 
Wursburg,  T.,  342 
Wurster,  J.  C,  316 
Wurzburg,  C.  A.,  269 
Wurzburg,  F.,  342 
Wurzburg,  Frank,  395 
Wurzburg,  F.  J.,  728 
Wurzburg,  Peter,  400 
Wurzburg,  Therese,  235 
WyckofT,  J.  C,  224 
Wyckoff,  J.  F.,  384 
Wyckoff,  Joseph,  .401 
Wyckoff,  Julia  A.,  233 
Wyeth,  N.  J.,  112 
Wykes,  E.  S.,  255 
Wykes,  George,  349 
Wykes,  J.  P.,  388 
Wykes,  Warren,  255 
Wylie,  H.  C,  389 
Wylie,  H.  H.,  389 
Wylie,  W.  M.,  225  # 

Wyman,  Caroline  C,  222 


Yale,    H.    P.,  74,   94,  362, 

401,  519,  525,  545,  563 
Yale,  Welcome,  346 
Yaple,  G.  L.,  198 
Yates,  Adrian,  182,  273,395 


Yentsch,  Herman,  487 
Yeomans,  Erastus,  54,  71, 

76 
Yeomans,  Mrs.  Erastus,  55 
Yerex,  A.  -E.,  311,  357,  395 
Yerkes,  Anthony,  308 
Yerkes,  S.  A.,  389 
Yokom,  Peter,  313,  314 
Yongberg,  N.  A.,  304 
York,  F.  W.,   259 
York,  J.  W..  259,  272 
Youell,  John,  542 
Young,  Brigham,  398 
Young,  Charles,  268. 
Young,  Elias,  321 
Young,  Mrs    Eliza,  321 
Young,  Geo.,  60,  111,  321, 

322,  323,  387,  509,  510 
Young,  George,  Jr.,  385 
Young,  Georgie,   276,  360, 

36i 
Young,  Van  Epps,  179 
Young,  W.  C,  387 
Young,  William,  286 
Ypma,  M.,  326,  327 


Zantzinger,  W.  P.,  31   ( 
Zaagman,  Jelle,  335 
Zettema,  J.,  335,  336 
Zevensma,  S.  B.,  335 
Zierlyn,  Antone,  487 
Zinzer,  John,  304,  665 
Zuidema,  H.,  333 

Zwemer,  ,  326 

Zwemer,  A.  C,  538 


SPECIAL     PERSONAL     PARAGRAPHS. 


Abel,  J.  C,  753 
Albright,  Joseph,  698 
Alden,  A.  E.,  716 
Allen,  S.  W.,  698 
Alley,  Phoebe,  A.  F. ,  719 
Almy,  John,  102 
Anderson,  Ebenezer,  765 
Angell,  Crawford,  538 
Arndt,  H.  R  ,  719 
.:/Atwater,  L.  R.,  118 
Avery,  N.  L  ,  683 
Aylesworth,  W.  H.,  698 


Baars,  J    F.,  683 
Babcock,  C.  P.,  112 
Bailey,  S.  S.,  512 
Ball,  Daniel,  112 
Ball,  F.  W.  263 
Barnett,  J.  M.,  678 
Barns,  Jacob,  108 
Barr,  Robert,  100 
Barstow,  H.  F.,  116 
Barth,  Louis,  699 
Baxter,  J.  J.,  114 


Baxter,  L.  G.,  102 
Bement,  Leonard,  742 
Bemis,  Wm.,  114 
Benedict,  E.  D.,  2i7t 
Bentley,  W.  T.,  497' 
Bentum,  Jacob,  699 
Best,  L.  E.,  699 
Blakely,  W.  I.,  118 
Bliss,  Z.  E.,  700 
Blumrich,  Wenzel,  700 
Bodle,  A.  T.,  719 
Boise,  "Eugene,  700 
Boot,  T.  A.,  701 
Bostwick,  E.  B.,  no 
Botsford,  A.  B.,  719 
Bradfield,  T.  D.,  701 
Bradish,  G.  M.,  716 
Brady,  John,  701 
Bremer,  Henry,  119 
Brewer,  L.  A.,  701 
Briggs,  Robert,  513 
Brigham,  G.,  N.,  721 
Brigham,  H.  C,  721 
Buchanan,  J.  C,  727 
Buell,  Lorenzo,  254 


Burnett,  David,  106 
Burton,  Barney,  100 
Butler,  S.  F.,  no 
Butterworth,  R.  E.,  114 
Butts,  Louisa,  M.,  722 


Cady,  W.  R.,  564 
Calkins,  C.  P.,  114 
Calkins,  W.  E.,  512 
Campau,  Antoine,  too 
Campau,  Louis,  48 
Campau,  Todissaint,  115 
Campaus,  the,  48,-  59 
Carbert,  J.  A.,  701  """ 

Carpenter,  H.  D.,  513 
Cary,  A.  X.,  114 
Catlin,  W.  H.,  702 
Champlin,  S.  G.,  742 
Chesebro,  E.  W. ,  221 
Chipman,  O.  H.,  702 
Chubb,  J.  F.,  100 
Church,  T.  B.,  753 
Clark,  Wm.,  702 
Coffinberry,  W.  L.,  119 


Coggeshall,  George,  114 
Collins,  R.  M.,  116 
Cook,  W.  N.,  448 
Cordes,  John,  655 
Covell,  Leonard,  in 
Cramton,  Alanson,   102 
Cuming,  F.  H.,  297 


Dales,  O.  L.,  702 
Daniels,  A.  J.,  223 
Davis,  E.  W.,  100 
^Dean,  Harry,  108 
-Deane,  G.  S.,  118 
DeCamp,  W.  H.,  702 
De  Puy,  Linus,  703 
DeVore,  J.  A.,  703 
Dikeman,  Aaron,  iji 
Disbrow,  E.  D.,  703 
Droste,  C.  M.,  703 
Dunham,  E.  M.,  716 


Earle,  Bessie,  703 
Eaton,  Harry,  109 


840 
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Edie,  J.  O.,  703 
Edwards*  E.  G.,  704 
.Eggleston,  E.  S.,  754 
Ellis,  John,  722 
Evans,  Amanda  J.,  723 
Everett,  Franklin,  240 


Failing,  J.  F.,  704 
Fisher,  E.  B.,  267 
Fitch,  G.  C,  452 
Fitch,  J.  O.,  452 
Foster,  W.  D.,  116 
Fox,  J.  M.,  117 
Fuller,  S.  L.,  512 
Fuller,  Wm.,  704 


Ganoe,  Jesse,  520 
Garfield,  C.  W.,  508 
Gilbert,  *F.  B.,  680 
Godfroy,  J.  F.,  114 
Godfroy,  Richard,  100 
Godfroy,  W.  H.,  114 
Godwin,  W.  R.,  100 
Granger,  Julius,  120 
Graves,  S.  C.,  704 
Gray,  Jedediah,  117 
Greene,  D.  M.,  705 
Griswold,  J.  B.,  705 
Grove,  J.  F.,  705 
Guild,  Joel,  58 
Gunnison,  J.  W. ,  119 


Hake,  W.  F.,  705 
Haldane,  Wm.,  108 
Harrington,  E.  F.,  267 
Harting,  Marinus,  256 
Hatch,  Damon,  117 
Hazlewood,  Arthur,  705 
Hebard,  C.  E.,  706 
Hebard,  E.  A.,  706 
Hempel,  C.  J.,  723 
Henry,  W.  G.,  103 
Herrick,  O.'  E.,  706 
Hillyer,  Frances  F.,  724 
Hilton,  Robert,  107 
Hinds,  Calvin,  115 
Hinsdill,  C.  B.,  749 
Hinsdill,  Hiram,  101 
Hinsdill,  Myron,  103 
Hoag,  F.  L.,  724 
Hogadone,  G.  P.,  513 
Holden,  H.  S.,  716 
Hollister,  J.  H.,  707 
Holmes,  E.  S.,  727 
Hosken,  J.  B.,  707 
Holt,  C.  H.,  707 
Howland,  Samuel,  103 
Hoyt,  W.  F.,  707 
Hughes,  D.  D  ,  754 
Hunt,  De  Forest,  724 
Hunt,  E.  H.,  683 
Hulst,  Henry,  707 


Jenison,  Hiram,  119 
Jennings,  Howard,  120 
Johnson,  C.  A.,  707 
Johnson,  S.  M.,  116 
Johnston,  C.  H.,  709 
Jones,  Ira,  100 
Jones,  Wilson,  662 
Judd  family,  599 


Kellogg,  O.  C,  513 
Kellogg,  Truman,  no,  506 
Kendall,  H.  D.,  709 
Kirkland,  John,  in 
Kirkland,  R.  J.,  709 
'Knapp,  E.  U.,  512 


Laubenstein,  D.  A,  709 
Leffingwell,  C.  W.,  117 
Leonard,  Heman,  656 
Lincoln,  Luther,  100 
Livingston,  J.  M.,  513 
Locher,  H.  E.,  710 
Luce,  R.  C .  567 
Lupinski,  Hugo,  710 
Luton,  R.  M.,  724 
Lyman  brothers,  101 
Lyon,  Lucius,  101 
Lyon,  S.  W.,  513. 
Lyon,  T.  H.,  116 


McClure  brothers,  118 
McColl,  J.  A.,  710 
McCray,  G.  M.,  438 
McCray,  James,  in 
McPherson,  J.  A.,  710 
McReynolds,  A.  T.,  571 
McWhorter,  David,  710 
Marion,  Joseph,  101 
Marks,  W.  L.,  716 
Marsac,  Daniel,  117 
Martin,  George,  732 
Martin,  Lewis,  118 
Marvin,  La  Dor,  724 
Mathison,  John,  117 
Maxim,  C.  H.,  710 
Miller,  G.  B.,  710 
Miller,  R.  E.,  711 
Mills  brothers,  109. 
Milner,  S.  G.,  724 
Mitchell,  I.  N.,  225 
Moore,  Lovell,  106 
Moseley,  Charles,  115 
Moseley,  W.  G.,  115 
Moran,  Louis,  109 
Morman,  Wm.,  111 
Morse,  J.  H.,  267 
Morrison,  Jefferson,  101 
Morrison,  W.  B.,  711 
Mulhern,  James,  711 


Nelson,  J.  M.,  109 


Nichols- Wanty,Emma,  714 
Nyland,  Albertus,  716 


Osterhout,  S.  W.,  433 


Page,  Abel,  109 
Page,  A.  T.,  506 
Page,  L.  M.,  107 
Pannell,  John,  108 
Parker,  J.  C,  727 
Parks,  R    S.,  117 
Parrish,  I.  H.,  749 
Patterson,  A.  J.,  711 
Patterson,  Lucius,  754 
Pattison,  G.  W.,  115 
Peirce,  J,  W.,  105 
Penwarden,  W.  F.,  711 
Perkins,  S.  F.,  104 
Peters,  J.  D.,  716 
Peterson,  Reuben,  711 
-Pettibone,  K.  S.,  117 
Philbrick,  H.  H.,  118 
Philbrick,  Joel,  118 
Phillips,  James,  115 
Pike,  A.  W.,  764 
Porter,  Lewis,  118 
Potter,  J.  S.,  100 
Post,  H.  C,  678 
Pressey,  A.  J.,  712 
Pyle,  Benjamin,  712 


Rathbone,  Amos,    104,  105 
Rathbun,  Charles,  120 
Rathbun,  L.  K.,  562 
Reed,  Ezra,  100 
Ringuette  brothers,  104 
Roberts,  Amos,  658 
Roberts,  N.  P.,  100 
Rogers,  Jacob,  115 
Rogers,  L.  A.,  727 
Rumsey,  J.  A.,  no 
Rutherford,   Frances  A., 
712 


Salmon,  Archibald,  110 
Sargeant,  E.  E.,  261 
Sargeant,  N.  O.,  102 
Sargeant,  Thomas.  Sr.,  107 
Saunders,  H.  G. ,  713 
Schouten,  R.  A.,  713 
Schurtz,  Perry,  713 
Scott,  J.  H.,  117 
Scott,  John,  115 
Scribner,  James,  107 
Seymour,  Henry,  117 
Sexton,  Bliss,  728 
Shepard,  Charles,  713 
Shoemaker,  R.  I.,  208 
Short,  James,  120 
Shotwell,  W.  S.,  725 
Sibley,  Aaron,  120 


Sibley,  Willard,  118 
Sinclair,  D.  S.,  725 
Sinclair,  M.  C,  725 
Smith,  A.  H.,  103 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ann,  560 
Smith,  Canton,  108 
Smith,  H.  C.  105 
Smith,  J.  Mortimer,  117 
Smith,  Thomas,  215 
Spencer,  R.  H.,  713 
Squier,  J.  W.,  117 
Stevens,  R.  H.,  713 
Stewart,  S.  S.,,  118 
Stocking,  Billius,  107    --- 
Stone,  Henry,  11 1 
Strong,  E.  A.  222 
Strong,  E.  B.,  714 


Taylor,  C.  H.,  106 
Taggart,  Moses,  734 
Thompson,  A.  B.,  714 
Thompson,  J.  P.,  508 
Thum,  Wm.,  118 
Tracy,  Philander,  116 
Turner,  Demetrius,  520 
...Turner,  E.  H.,  100    ;■ 
Turner,  Isacc,  104 


Veenboer,  Melle,  716 
Viszoczky,  Andreas,  103 


Walker,  C.  I.,  115 
Watson,  Edward,  714 
Welsh,  D.  E.,  714 
Wenham,    Mr.  and   Mrs. 

J.  C,  257 
White,  G.  H.  (lawyer),  754 
White,  Nehemiah,  119 
White,  T.  W.,  120 
White,  W.  H.,  714 
Whitfield,  I.  J.,  725 
Whirworth,  Herbert,  726  - 
Wildberger,  H.  G.,  714 
Williams,  H.  R.,  112 
Wilson,  S.  A.,  715 
Wilson,  W.  A.,  715 
Winsor,  Darius,  98 
Winsor,  E.  E.,  662 
Withev,  Solomon,  107 
Withey,  W.  H.,  120 
Wood,  Sarell  and  R. E. ,  1 19 
Wood,  Wm.,  715 
Woodruff,  Elmer,  729 
Woodward,  Kendall,  106 
Woolway,  C.  J.,  715 
Wooster,  S.  R.,  715 
Wormley,'  S.  P.,  538 
Wright,  F.  W.,  716 
Wright,  P.  B.,  716 


Young,  George,  in 


BUSINESS     FIRMS     MENTIONED. 


Adams  &  Co.,  486 
Adams  &  North,  460 
Aldrich  &  Evans,  87 
Alger,  R.  A.  &  Co.,  590 
Alger,  Smith  &  Co.,  590 
Allingham  &  Bannerman, 

449 
;  Antrim  Brothers,  499 
Austin,  Fralick  &  Co.,  680 
Avery,  N.  L.  &  Co.,  418 


Bachman  &  Priestly,  498 
Ball  &  Baxter,  486 
Ball  &  Butterworth,  439 
Ball,  Daniel  &  Co.,  673,677 
Ball,   Daniel  &    Son,   438, 

439 
Ball  &  McKee,  222 
Ball,  Martin  &  Withey,  747 
Ball,  Noyes  &  Colby,  461 
Ball  &  Watters,  564 
Ball  &  Withey,  747 
Barker  &  Almy,  653,  728 
Barlow  Brothers,  274 
'  Barnhart,Osterhout&  Fox, 

43i 
Barns,  Jacob  &  Co.,   261, 

262,  273 
Barstow  &  Jennings,  447 
Baxter  &  Green,  452 
Baxter,  L.  G.  &  A..,  452 
Baxter,  L.  G.  &  J.  L.,  452 
Bennett  &  Osbun,  379 
Berkey  Bros.  &  Gay,  465 
Berkey  &  Gay,  465 
Berkey  &  Gay  Co.,  133,465 
Berkey  &  Matter,  465 
Blakeley   &  Jenison,    430, 

447 
Bliven  &  Allyn,  666 
Blodgett  &  Byrne,  686 
Boynton,  C.  A.  &  Co.,  456, 

460 
Brandt,  G.  W.  &  Co.,   204 
Brink  Brothers  &   Quint, 

499 
Brobst  &  Himes,  440 
Brogger  &  Pulte,  491 
Brogger  &  Weiden,  491 
Brown,  Clark  &  Co.,  488, 

489 
Brown  &  Sehler,  460 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  274 
Butterfield  &  Keeney,  755 
Butterfield  &  Withey,  755 
Butterworth  &  Lowe,  211, 

416 


Campbell  &  Beach,  560 


Cappon  &  Bertsch  Leather 

'  Co  ,  494 
Carpenter  &  Adams,  272 
Carpenter  &  Garner,  271 
Carpenter,  Judd  &  Co., 447 
Carroll  &  Lyon,  652 
Carroll,  M.  F.  &  Co  ,  267 
Cary,  A.  X.  &  Co.,  424 
Cary  &  Collins,  560 
Cary,  E.  S.  &  Co.,  498 
Chase,  Hawley  &  Quivey, 

448 
Chilver,  J.  &  Co.,  274 
Church  &  Judd,  665 
Church,  Judd  &  Co.,  494 
Clancy  &  Brother,  653 
Clark  &  Hedges,  470 
Clai;k,  I.  M.  &  Son,  656 
Colby,  Craig  &  Co.,  458 
Colby,  Sons  &  Co.,  455 
Colby,  Wood  &  Co. ,  455 
Collins,  Hughes  &  Co  ,  481 
Comstock,  Nelson  &   Co., 

462 
Comstock  &  Wartrous,  429 
Congdon  &  Co.,  488 
Cook  &  Evans,  670 
Cook  &.  Seymour,  458 
Cooper  Brothers,  493 
Corl,  Knott  &  Co.,  658 
Creswell  &  Felker,  270 
Crockett  &  Hoppins,  471 
Cummings  &  Yale,  656 


Day,  R.  L.  &  Co.,  165 
Deane  &  Atwater,  459 
Dean  Printing  &  Publish- 
ing Co.,  273 
DeGraaf,    Rademaker   & 

Nyland,  494 
DeGraaf,   Vrieling  &  Co., 

43o 
DeLong  &  Scribner,  447 
Denison  &  Wright,  486 
Dickinson  Brothers,  273 
Pillenback,  J.  D.&CC273 
Ditric  &  Hoffman,  449 
Dolbee,  James  &  Co.,  413 
Dolbee,  Kennedy  &  Co.  ,413 
Dorsey  &  Thornton,  560 
Dregge  &  Hodenpyl,  430 
Durfee,  Allen  &  Co.,  412 
Durham,  Silas  &  Co.,  205 
Dunham,    Peters  &   Co., 

43o,  651 
Eagles  &  Pullman,  461 
Earle  &  Reynolds,  189 
Eaton  &  Christenson,  492 
Eaton  &  Lyon,   274,^766 
Eaton,  Lyon  &  Co.,  656 


Eaton,  Lyon  &  Allen  Print- 
ing Co.,  273,  274 
Emery  &  Co  ,  666 


Farr,  J.  S.  &  Co.,  363 
Farr  &  Vincent,  663 
Ferry  &  Sons,  428 
Fiebig  &  Rasch,  458 
Fiebig  &  Rathman,455,458 
Fitch,  G.  C.  &  J.  O.,  452 
Fletcher  &  Wanty,  751 
Folger,  J.  B.  &  Sons,  502 
Fordham  &  Co.,  263 
Foster,  Martin  &  Co.,  444, 

449 
Foster  &  Parry,  444,  445, 

652 
Foster,  Stevens  &Co.,  444, 

445,  447,  652,  657 
Frost  &  Ruhlmann,  498 
Fuller  &  Rice,  430 
Fuller  &  Stowe  Printing 

and  Engraving  Co.,  273, 

275 
Fulton,  Wm.  &  Co.,  492 


Gardiner  &  Baxter,  486 
Gardner  &  Armitage,  424 
Gessler,  J.  &  Co.,  204 
Giddings  &  Latimer,  665 
Gill  &  Greenley,  563,  564 
Godfrey,  F.  &  Brother,  418 
Godfrey  &  White,  420 
Godwin  &  Adsit,  755 
Godwin,  Adsit&  McKnight, 

749. 
Godwin  &  Adzit,  272 

Goodrich  &  Gay,  447 

Gordon  &  Thompson,  262, 

270 
Gough,  Richard  &  Co.,  274 
Grand   Rapids   Engraving 

Co.,  274 
Granger  &  Ball,    90,    261, 

417.  656 
Granger  &  Hall,  560 
Granger  &  Mills,  .560 
Granger,  W.  &  Co.,  87 
Grinnell,  H    &  Co.,  424 
Gunn,  W.  S.  &  Co.,  447 


Hake  &  Vogt,  767 
Hanes  &  Higby,  460 
Hann,  Timothy  &  Co.,  271 
Harford  ocAltsch  wager,  272 
Harford  &  McDowell,  267 
Harrington,  N.  A.  &  Co., 
43o 


Hartmann  &  Dietz,  442 
Hartmann,  F.  &  Co.,  442 
Hawkins,  Perry  &  Co  ,  656 
Hazeltine  &  Perkins.  595 
Heath  &  Neal,  255 
Heinzelmann,     Osterle    & 

Co.,  455  . 
Heinzelmann  &  Rathman, 

455 
Henry  &  Holmes,  743 
Hensen  &  Reynders,  273 
Henshaw  &  Huntly,  665 
Herrick,  G.  D.  &  Co.,  259 
Hester  &  Fox,  460 
Hewes,  G.  W.  &  Co.,  498 
Hibbard  &  Graff,  425 
Hibbard,  Rose  &  Co.,  425 
Hibbard,  W.  &  Co.,  425 
Hill,  L.  S.  &  Co.,  448 
Himes,  Jghn  &  Co.,  440 
Hinsdill    Brothers  &  Co., 

274 
Hirth  &  Krause,  495 
Holden,  E.  G.  D.  &  Sons, 

648 
Holmes  &  Champlin,  749 
Hopkins  &  Friant,  429 
Houseman  &  Co.,  682 
Houseman,    Donnally    & 

Jones,  484,  485,  656 
Houseman  &  May,  682 
Hovey  &  Co.,  188,  420,  421 
Hubbard  &  Barker,  258 
Hufford  &  Randall,  271 
Hughes  &  O'Brien,  758, 759 
Hughes,  O'Brien  &  Smiley, 
.  758,  759 

Hum,  A.  B.  &  Co.,  447,449 
Hunt  &  McCall,  449- 
Hutchinson  &  Bayne,  255 


Judd  &  Co.,  496 
Jurgen,  C.  &  Bro.,  275 


Kelley,  D.  &  J.  S.,  430 
Kelley  &  Livingston,  430 
Kendall,   George  &   John, 

653 
Kendall,  J.  F.  &  Co.,  498 
Kendall  &  Mack,  460 
Kenning/  J.  E.  &  Co.,  498, 

656 
Killinger  &  Lamparter,665 
Kingsley  &  Kleinhans,  751 
Klys  &  Shaw,  564 
Kortlander  &  Grady,  205 
Kortlander  &  Murphy,  205 
Koster,  J.  &  Co.,  494 
Koster  &  Kruger,  189,  494 
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Kromer  &  DeWindt,  447 
Kromer,  N.  B.  &  Son,  447 
Kuhn  &  Moeller,  493 
Kusterer  &  Mangold,  207 

Landauer  &  Brother,  492 
Langrishe  &  Atwater,  567 
Laraway  &  Co  ,  490 
Lawrence,  D.  C.  &  Co., 261 
Ledyard    &    Aldrich,    392, 

459,  674 
Lemon,    Hoops   &   Peters, 

651 
Lemon  &  Peters,  656,  657 
Leonard  &  Sons,  214,  656, 

768 
Letellier  &  White,  429 
Long,  A.  B.  &  Son,  426,442 
Loomis  &  Onderdonk,  273 
Lyon  &  Sargeant,  424,  426 

McCord  &  Bradfield,  472 
McCray   Brothers  &   Co., 

438 
McCray,  James  &  Co.,  439 
McDermot  Brothers  449 
McDermot  &  Runions,  449 
McDonald  &  Emerson,  447 
Mclntyre  &  Goodsell,  259 
Mangold,  Hibbard  &  Co., 

425 
Mangold,  Kusterer  &  Co., 

425 
Manns,  Soule  &  Co.,  449 
Maris,  DeGraaf  &  Co.,  447 
Martin  &  Wurzburg,  269, 

273 
Marvin  &  Co.,  270 
Meigs,  Arthur  &  Co.,  651 
Messmore  &  Stevens,  263 
Miller  &  Colfins,  481 
Miller  &  Stanton,  498 
Milmine   &   Williamson, 

497 
Mills  &  Lacey,  215,  502,728 
Mohl,  E.  &  Co.,  499 
Mohl  &  Van  Alstine,  499 
Montgomery  &  Bundy,  751 
Moore,  Alger  &Co.,  590 
Moore  &  Griffin,  755 
More  &  Wilson,  751 
Morgan,  E.  B.  &  Co.,  417, 

418 
Morman  &  Hill,  488* 
Morris,  Nelson  &  Co.,  658 
Morse,  J.  H.  &  Co.,  261 
Morse,  M.  E.  &  Co.,  261 
Moulton  &  Rempis,  449 
Munson  &  Knapp,  507 
Murphy  &  Co.,  273 
Musselman  &  Widdicomb, 

657 

Neal  Sisters,  486 

Nelson,   Comstock  &  Co., 

429,  462,  464 
Nelson,  G.  C.  &  Co.,  653 
Nelson,  J.  M.  &  Co.,  652 
Nelson,  J.  M.  &  G.  C,  670 


Nelson,  Matter  &  Co.,  190, 

363,  462,  464,  664,  768 
Nevins,  J.  S.  &  Son,  274 
Nelson  Brothers  &  Co., 274 
Nichols  &  Naysmith,  663 
Noble  &  Co.,  212 
Norcross  &  Co.,  449 
Norris  &  Ninde,  751 
Norris  &  Norris,  750 
Norris  &  Uhl,  751 
Noyes  &  Berkey,  430 

O'Brien  &  Powers,  413 
Olney  &  Judson,  657 
Osgood  &  Blake,  77 
Osterhout  &  Fox,  430,  431, 

433 
Overbeck  &  De  Heus,   488 

Pantlind  &  Co.,  560 
Pantlind  &  Lyon,  560 
Parker  &  Green,  498 
Parker  &  Town,  492  , 
Paterson  &  Clarke,  273 
Patten,  C.  H.  &  L.  E.,  653 
Peirce,  J.  W.  &  P.   R.   L., 

653 
Perkins  &  Co.,  643 
Perkins  &  Woodward,  494, 

653 
Perkins  &  Company,  443 
Perkins     Brothers  &  Co., 

189 
Peters  &  Co.,  687 
Pew  Brothers,  430 
Plumb,  E.,  Sons  &  Co.,  651 
Polk,  R.  L.  &  Co.,  273 
Porter,  C.  O.  &  A.  D.,  450 
Powers  &  Ball,  643 
Powers,  Ball  &  Co.,  426 
Powers,  W.  T.  &  Son,  440, 

441 
Powers  &  Walker,  190,  412 
Powers  &  White,  441 
Putnam  &  Brooks,  190,  493 

494 
Putnam  Brothers,  493 

Quigley,  J.  F.  &  Co.,  430 

Rademaker,  H.  &  Sons,  500 
Raiguel,  W.  F.  &Co.,  430 
Ramsey  &  Son,  490 
Randall  &  Darragh,  673 
Rathbun  &  Moore,  564 
Reeder,     Palmer    &    Co., 

495-  496 
Renwick  &  Graves,  459 
Rice  &  Kelley,  559 
Rice  &  Tearse,  189 
Richmond  &  Seymour,  498 
Rickard  Brothers,'  447 
Rindge,    Bertsch    &   Co., 

495.  658 
Riordan  &  Kaiser,  494 
Roberts,  G.  R.  &  Co.,  686 
Roberts  &  Son,  653     - 
Robinson,  Letellier.  &  Co. , 

429 


Robinson,  Solomon  &  Co., 

427,  429 
Robinson,     White,     Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  518 
Root,  A.  A.  &  Co.,  272 
Rose  &  Covell,  653 
Rowson  Brothers,  430 
Russell  &  Simmons,  457 
Rutherford  &   Houseman, 

485 
§anford  &  Wood,  653 


Schmidt  Brothers,  447 
Schmidt,  Charles  &  Bros., 

490 
Schneider,  H.  &  Co.,  499, 

656 
Schram  &  Fox,  494 
Scribner  &  Turner,  550 
Scribner,   W.   R.  &  Bros., 

648 
Sears  &  Merchant,  492,493 
Sears,  Wm.  &  Co.,  492,493 
Secor  &  Co.,  687 
Sekell  &  Davidson,  546 
Seymour  &  Baldwin,  4^9 
Shepard  &  Putnam,  653 
Shoemaker,   D    W.  &  Co., 

491 
Shriver,  Weatherly  &  Co., 

363,  447,  449 
Skinner  &  Willard,  661 
Slocum  &  Holt,  271 
Simonds,  J.  C.  &  Son,  443 
Sinclair  &  King,  221,  653 
Smiley  &  Earle,  751,  759 
Smith,  A-  H.  &  Co.,  652 
Smith,  Aldrich  &  Evans,  87 
Smith  &  Co.,  363 
Smith,  B.  &  Co  ,  653 
Smith  &  Brownell,  424,670 
Smith,  Henry  S.  &  Co., 491 
Smith  &  Sanford,  656 
Smith,  T.  &  Co  ,  449 
Smith  &  Van  Allen,  20,  550 
Sokup  &  Co.,  447 
Spraker  &  Hogadone,  274 
Spring  &  Avery,  655 
Spring  &  Co.,  215,  654,  655 
Sproul  &  McGurrin,  449 
Squier  &  White,  429 
Stanly  &  Schroeder,  484 
Stanton,  L.  B.  &  Co.,  269, 

273 
Steketee,  P.  &  Sons,  656 
Sterling  &  Dugan,  491 
Stevens,  B.  R.  &  Sons,  427 
Stevens  &  Sons,  427 
Stewart  &  McReynolds,i25 
Stiven,  Brown  &  Clark, 488 
Stockwell,  A.  E.  &  Co.,  498 
Stone,  Chubb  &  Co.,  459 
Stone,  Deane  &  Co.,  438 
Stone,  H.  G.  &  Co., 92,  438 
Stow  &  Davis,  469 
Stowe,    E.   A.    &  Brother, 

269,  272 
Strahan  &  Long,  190,  480 
Stuart  &  Knappen,  750 


Sweet  &  Perkins,  738,  751 
Swift,  L.  F.  &  Co.,  658 

Taggart  &  Allen,  734 
Taggart  &  Denison,  750    * 
Taggart  &  Wolcott,  734 
Talford  &  Goodrich,  491 
Talford  &  Porter,  653 
Taylor  &  Barns,   124,    125, 

188,  372,  767 
Thompson  &  Robertson, 

449 
Tillotson  &  Blodgett,  686 
Todd  &  Boorhem,  564 
Turner  .Co.,  The  A.  B.,294 
Tyroler  &  Truscott.  522. 

Uhl  &  Crane,  750,  751 

Van  Every,   G.   W.  &  Co., 

492 
Van  Houten  &  De  Haan, 

272 
Vincent,  J.  C.  &  W.  S:,663 
Voigt,  C,G.  A.  &  Co. ,,425, 

643 
Voigt  &    Herpolshheimer, 

425 
Voigt,    Herpolshelmer   & 
Co.,  656,  658 

Walbridge  &  Lansing,  112 
Wallin,  C.  C.  &  Sons,  494 
Ward,  E.  A.  &  G.  S.,  564 
Ward,  Skinner  &  Brooks, 

43o 
Ward  &  Ward,  755 
Ward,  E.  &  D.,  665 
Watson  &  Klys,  564 
Weatherly    &    Pulte,    373, 

379.  449 
Werner,  P.  M.  &  Co.,  493 
West,  J.  C.  &  Co  ,  728 
West   Michigan    Printing 

Co.,  273 
Wetzell  Brothers,  430 
Wheeler,  R.  &  Co.,  663 
White  &  Avery,  428 
White  &  Friant,  429 
White,  Friant  &  Letellier, 

429,  430 
White,   G.    H.  &  Co.,  234, 

418,  420 
Whitley,  Rindge  &  Co., 495 
Whitworth  &  Alden,  447 
Whitworth,    John    &    Co., 

447 
Withey,  L.  H    &  Co.,    427 
Williams  &  Smith,  440 
Wilson  &  Harvey,  768 
Winchester,  E.W   &  S.  A., 

462 
Wonderly  &  Co.,  426    - 
Wood,  Sarell  &  Co,  418 
Worfel,  A.  F.  &  Co.,  449 
Wurzburg,  F.  A.,  658 

Yale,  F.  D.  &  Co.,  504 
York,  J.  W    &  Son,  272 
Young  &  Luther,  653 
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Academy,  Grand  Rapids 239 

Academy,  Mercantile 241 

Academy,  St.  Andrews' ! 244 

Academy,  St.  Mark's 244 

Addendum i 793 

Agents,  Indian 44 

Agricultural  fairs,  early 93,  94 

Agricultural    and    Industrial     Society,    Western 

Michigan 510 

Agricultural  Society,  Kent  County 509 

Agricultural  Society,  Northern  Michigan 507 

Agricultural  Society,  State 506 

Alabastine 504 

Aldine  fire  place 450,   504 

Algonquins,  the. 22 

American  Fur  Company 26 

A.  O.  U.  W.  Grand  Lodge 142 

Appomatox,  rejoicing  over 126 

Archaeology 14-19 

Artesian  Wells 211-212 

•Asphalt  Paying 793 

Assassination  of  President  Garfield 136 

Assassination  of  Lincoln,  mourning  over 126 

Assembly  Halls,  early 566 

Assessments  in  city,  by  Wards — 1872  to  1890.. 790,  791 
Association  of  Michigan  Surveyors  and  Engineers.    129 

Assessors,  City 401 

Attorneys,   City 745 

Attorneys  of  Kent  County,  Roll  of 757 

Attorneys,  Prosecuting 737 

Authors  and  Publications \ 275-277 

Bagging  a  Bear , .  .  . .   64 

Bailey,  Francis,  Experience  of 45-46 

Bakeries 492 

Ball,  John,  Arrival  in  Grand  River  Valley 71 

Ball,  John,  early  sketches  by 70-78 

Ball,  John,  land  purchases  by 71 

Bank  Clearing  House 689 

Bank,  City  National 678 

First  National .- 674 

Fourth  National , 685 

Fifth  National 687 

Grand  Rapids  National 684 

Grand  Rapids  Savings 684 

Grand  River. 73,  '669 

Kent  County  Savings 688 

National  City 681 

Old  National . .  v 674 

People's,  Monroe  Street 73,   670 

Bank  System,  National 668 

Banking  and  Exchange,  private 672,  673,   674 

Banks  and  Bankers 667 

Banks,  first  in  Grand  Rapids 73 

Banks,  wild-cat 73 

Banner  Presentation  to  Grand  Rapids  Guard. . .    136 
Bar  Association 751 


Bar,  the 753 

Barrel  Works 497 

Base  ball  and  croquet  sets 500 

Battle  of  Bennington  Centennial 134 

Battles,  Indian' 23 

Bear  in  a  pig  pen 64 

Bears  about  the  city    127 

Beer  and  Breweries 203 

Beer,  retail  traffic  in 204 

Bell  ringer  engaged 93 

Below  zero  temperature 128 

Bench  and  Bar 730 

Bench,  the , 752 

Bending  Works 460 

Bent  Work,  Mack's 456 

Bible  Society,  Kent  County 355 

Billiard  tables 502 

Births,  early : .  .  .  .  62 

Blacksmithing 443 

B'Nai  B'Rith,  I.  O.  of 633 

Board  of  Education .227 

Board _of  Health 697 

Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners 404 

Board  of  Public  Works 403 

Board  of  Review  and  Equalization 404 

Board  of  Supervisors  by  towns  and  wards. . . .  386-390 

Board  of  Trade 660 

Boat  building 501 

Boating,  early 515 

Boiler  Works,  Central 440  m 

Boiler  Works,  Grand  Rapids 443 

Bookbinders 273 

Booksellers  and  stationers 274 

Boot  and  shoe  making 495 

Bostwick  road  discontinued 160 

Botanic  Physicians 728 

Bottling  business 502 

Bounty  loan  voted 158 

Bounty  to  soldiers  authorized 158 

Bowls,  clothes  pins,  faucets 499 

Box  making 498 

Brass  and  bronze  work,  1 449 

Brick  block    fall  of  a 122 

Brick  buildings,  early 766 

Brick  business  blocks,  modern 768 

Brick  and  stone  masons 663 

Brick  and  tile 488 

Bridge  burned + 123. 

Bridge,  C.  &  W.  M    authorized  / 164 

Bridges  across  Grand  River 544-547 

Bridge  tolls  abolished 161 

Bronson  mortgage  canceled 126 

Broom  making 477 

Brush  Company 476 

Buggies,  spiral  spring 457 

Builders  and  contractors 662 

Building  in  1869 129 

Building  improvements  in  1888-89 661 
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Building  and  Loan  Associations 639 

Buildings,  first  frame 761 

Buildings  and  Homes 761 

Burglary  at  the  post-office , 141 

•Burke,  John,  shooting  of 123 

Burning  of  Steamer  Michigan 125 

Burns  Club 636 

Burns  festival,  first '  124 

Business  associations 639 

Business  in  1845 92 

Business  Men's  Convention 140 

Buss  Machine  Works 443 

Cabinetmakers,  early 461 

Cable  cars  start '. 141 

Cable  railway  work  begun 139 

Calkins  law  office 762 

Campau,  Louis,  Government  instructions  to.  .  .  .     48 

Campau  Place,  buildings  torn  out.  : 131 

Camp-meetings , 141 

Canal  at  the  rapids 516 

Canal  basin 93,  158,   516 

Canal  street  paving,  first 124 

Canal  street  paved  with  asphalt 793 

Canal  street  planked 156 

Carey  Mission 50 

Carriages,   children's ' , .  .   457 

Cars,  first  arrival 123,   528 

Cars,  first  train  of  from  the  south 129 

Casket  Company 412 

Cast  iron  water  main  across  the  river 165 

Catholic  Church  burned 94 

Cedar  block  paving  in  Canal  street 163 

Cemeteries,  City 409-41 1 

Cemetery  Commissioners , 411 

Cemetery  ground  purchases.    156 

Centennial  Celebration . .  .    134 

Central  High  School 230 

Chair  making,  early. 477 

Cholera  appears 93 

Chosen  Friends,  O.  of 634 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  and  Grand  Rapids,  begin- 
nings of 63 

Chippewas,  the 22 

Church  bell,  first 91 

Church,  Old  Congregational 74 

Churches  of  Grand  Rapids 279-351 

Churches,  statistical  summary  of 351 

Church  Histories — 

Seventh  Day  Adventists .. .   279 

Calvary  Baptist 285 

Fountain  Street  Baptist  . .' 280 

Messiah  Baptist 284 

Second  Baptist 283 

Wealthy  Avenue  Baptist 283 

Bible  Christians 285 

Children  of  Zion 285 

Park  Conga^gational 286 

Second  Congregational 289 

South  Congregational 290 

Smith  Memorial 291 

Disciples 293 

St.  Mark's  Episcopal 294 

Grace 299 

St.  Paul's  Memorial 299 

Trinity 300 

Oakdale  Park 300 

Temple  Emanuel,  Hebrew 300 


German  Lutheran 302 

St.  John's  Lutheran 304 

Swedish   Lutheran 304 

Swedish  Missionary 305 

Free  Methodist *   306 

Wesleyan  Methodist 306 

Division  Street  M.  E 307 

Second  Street  M.  E 312 

East  Street  M.  E 314 

Plainfield  Avenue  M.  E 314 

Ames  M.  E 315 

German  M.  E 316 

African  M.  E 317 

African  M.  E.  Zion 317 

First  Presbyterian 318 

Westminster  Presbyterian 319 

Mission  Wood  Presbyterian 320 

Immanuel  Presbyterian 321 

First  Reformed 321 

Second  Reformed 326 

Third  Reformed 328 

Fourth  Reformed 329 

Fifth  Reformed .'....    321 

Oakdale  Park  Reformed.  . 333 

Christian  Reformed 333 

Dutch  Reformed '  333 

Holland  Reformed 334 

Spring  St.  Christian  Holland  Reformed.  .  .  .   334 

East  St.  Holland  Christian  Reformed 335 

Coidbrook  Holland  Christian  Reformed.  .  . .   336 
Alpine  Avenue  Holland  Christian  Reformed.   339 

Fourth  Holland  Christian  Reformed 337 

Fifth  Holland  Christian  Reformed 338 

Crosby  Street  Holland  Christian  Reformed.    339 

True  Reformed 339 

St.  Andrew's  Catholic •  340 

St.  Mary's  Catholic 342 

St.  James'  Catholic 343 

St.  Adelbert's  Catholic 343 

St.  Joseph's  Catholic 344 

St.  Alphonsus  Catholic 344 

Swedenborgian  . » 346 

Unitarian 347 

Liberal  Unitarian  (Holland) 348 

United  Brethren 349 

»  Universalist 349 

German  Evangelical  Zion's 350 

Cigars  and  tobacco 499 

Circuit  Courts 735 

City  Attorneys 745 

City  Charter 94,  149-153 

City  Clerks,  1850  to  1889 393-395 

City,  Geographical  Position 2 

City  Grade  bench  established 159 

City  Hall 166,   376 

City  letter  delivery 365 

City  lot  purchased 161 

City  Marshals,  1850  to  1889 193-195 

City  Parks 405-407 

City  Physicians 698 

City  Printer  appointed 155 . 

City  Recorders 393>  394.   741 

City,  reference  to  laws  concerning 153 

City  Seal 154,   156 

City,  Site  of  the 2 

City  vote  on  prohibition 165 

City  Water  Works  history 208-211 

Clairvoyant  physicians 729 

Clearing  House,  Bank 140,   689 
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Clerks,  City,  1850  to  1889 393-395 

Clerks,  County,  1837  to  1889 .  . .  .  384 

Climate  of  Western  Michigan *.  . . .    171 

Club  buildings 568 

Coldbrook  Cemetery,  mention  of 155 

Cold  cycle ' 131 

Cold  night  in  the  woods 68 

Cold  weather  dates 172 

Collectors,  City 402 

Collins  Hall  Block 767 

Commercial  Block 764 

Commercial  College - 241 

Commerce,  export  and  home 658,  659 

Commissioners,  Cemetery 411 

Commissioners,  Highway 403 

Commissioners,  Police  and  Fire 404 

Commissioners,  Street 403 

Common  Council  doings 154-166 

Common   Council,    members   of,   1850   to  1889 

inclusive  .-...■ 393"395 

Concert  Hall 767 

Confectionery 493 

Congress,  Members  of  from  the  Fifth  District. .     83 

Constables,  City 401 

Consulship 521 

Controllers,  City 400 

Convention  of  Superintendents  of  the  Poor 135 

Cooperage 496 

County  Boundaries,  early 83 

County  Court  House 371 

County  Clerks 384 

County.  Government 384 

County  Jail 374 

County  Office  site  purchased 157 

County  Records  burned 124 

County  Registers  of  Deeds. 385 

County  Sheriffs 384 

County  Surveyors 386 

County  Taxes,  by  wards 791,  792 

County  Treasurers 385 

Court-house,  first,  burned 91 

Court,  Mayor's  and  Recorder's 741 

Court,  Police 744 

Court,  Probate 740 

Court,  Superior 742 

Court,  Supreme 729 

Courts  of  Chancery .   735 

Courts,   County 746 

Courts,  Circuit 735 

Courts,  District 735 

Courts,  Justices' 739 

Courts,  United  States . .  .  . .". 746 

Crescent  Park  planned 156 

Cruel  death  by  fire,  the 38 

Cutter  making,  early *. 451 

Custer  Guard  armory  dedicated 137 

Cyclone,  story  of  a 65 

Daily  mail  established 93 

Daily  stage  from  Jackson 121 

Death  of  a  centenarian 140 

Death  in  the  woods :  . . 55 

Death  Penalty,  Indian 37 

Death  records  required  , .'. . 162 

Deaths  by  drowning : 1123 

Deaths  by  explosion  of  a  blast. . 137 

Deaths  of  early  settlers,  alphabetical  list 624 

Deaths  of  Kent  County  soldiers  during  service, 
alphabetical  list .614-621 
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Deaths  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  alphabetical  list.  369-371 

Decoration  Day,  first  formal 129 

Deep  snow 130 

' '  Deep  Well  "  boring  begun 140 

'  •  Deep  Well  "  strata 5 

Denial  Association.  ...-.- 728 

Dentistry •  •  • 727 

Diamond  walj  finish 504 

Directories,  City 273 

Directors"  of  the  Poor,  City 400 

Diseases,  prevalent 693 

District  Courts 735 

District  school  beginnings. 220 

Don  Quixote,  steamer 260 

Double  street  railway  tracks  permitted 165 

Dray,  first 92 

Dressmaking 486 

vDrugs  and  medicines 728 

Dwelling  house,  first 55 

Dust  blowers 500 

Early  banking 669 

Early  buildings. .  . . 761-766 

Early  descriptions. 69-80 

Early  elections 73 

Early  pencil  sketch,  1832 52 

Early  residents,  personal  sketches  of 98-120 

Early  settlers,  a  few 72 

Early  settlers,  places  of 77~78 

Early  snow 135 

Early  wagon  roads 523 

East  Side  canal,  beginning  of 102 

East  Side  canal  completed 5I6 

Eastern  Star,  order  of 629 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  1869 129 

Edge  tool  making 447 

Education,  Board  of 227 

Election,  first  town 85 

Elm  trees  in  Bostwick  street 10,   11 

Errata,  table  of 794 

Eight  hour  labor  day  adopted.. 159 

Electric  lighting 136,   163 

Electric  lights  and  power 215 

Electric  power  for  street  cars 166 

Electric  street  railway -541.   793 

Elks,  B.  P.  O.  of 633 

Emancipation  Day 138 

Emily  Campau  claim  settled 134 

Engine  house  appropriation 156 

Engine  house,  first 155 

Engine  houses  .  .  .• 184-186 

English  sparrows,  Poundmaster  instructed  to  kill .    165 

Engraving  and  electrotyping 274 

Enterprising  pioneers 98-120 

Events  of  forty  years 121-142 

Everett,  Franklin,  early  sketch  by 79 

Everett,  Franklin,  poetic  address 144 

Explorers,  first  white 45-46 

Express  lines t 538 

Execution,  an  Indian 37 

Excelsior  making 480 

Factories  burned 136 

Farm,  garden  and  stock 505 

Farmers'  Club,  West  Michigan 510 

Farming  implements 459 

Fast  driving  in  streets 158,  162 
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Fatal  accidents 141,   142 

Fatalities    in    the    active   service,    alphabetical 

list 614-621 

Felt  boots  and  shoes. . .  . 496 

Female  saloon  waiters  forbidden 162 

Fifty-six  winters 174-178 

File  Works,  Valley  City 449 

Financial  crash  of  1837 60,  78 

Financial  stringency. .. •.  . .' 90 

Fire  alarm  system 162 

Fire  bell 163,   183 

Fire  at  Bridge  street,  great 131 

Fire  companies,  early 181,   182 

Fire  Department 181-187 

Fire  in  Exchange  Place 126 

Fire  engines,  hand 182-183 

Fire  engines  purchased 155 

Fire  engines,  steam 183 

Fire,  first  large 123 

Fire  ladder  and  truck 500 

Fire  losses — eighteen  years 793 

Fire  at  Lyon  street 127 

Firemen,  alphabetical  list .   186 

Firemen's  Fund  Association 187 

Firemen's  pay  voted 157 

Fire  Wardens  . 182 

Fire,  West  Bridge  street 133 

Fires  on  Canal  street,  heavy 130 

Fires,  Chicago  and  Holland 130 

Fires,  disastrous,  1844  to  1888 188-190 

First  bookstore 762 

First  dwelling  house 55 

First  half  year 57 

First  railroad  movement 122 

First  stone  dwelling  house 764 

First  trader's  cabin 47 

First  white  visitors  among  the  Indians 24 

Five-million-dollar  loan 72 

Flavoring  extracts 504 

Flood,  a  rescue  from 65 

Flouring  mills 424 

Forest  fires 137 

Foundry  business,  early 438 

Freight  facilities 538 

Freights  in  1844 659 

French  and  British  influences 24,  25 

Freshets  in  Grand  River —  - 

65,  89,  104,  121,  129,  138,  172,  173 

Funeral  feast,  Indian 34 

Furniture  and  cabinet  wares 461-482 

Furniture  Factories — 

Bed  Lounges . .  . 471 

Berkey  &  Gay  Company 465 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co 473 

Caster  Association 473 

Clark  &  Hodges  Company 470 

Converse  Company 471 

Crockett  &  Hoppins 471 

Dressing  Case  Company 470 

Folding  Chair  and  Table  Co 472 

Gleason  Wood  Ornament  Co 480 

Grand  Rapids  Chair  Co 477 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Co 469 

Haney  Manufacturing  Co 469 

Kent  Company 467 

McCord  &  Bradfield  C6 472 

Nelson,  Matter  &  Co 462 

Newaygo  Company 470 

New  England  Company 470 
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Oriel  Cabinet  Company  .  . 469 

Peninsular  Company 472 

Phoenix  Company 467 

Refrigerator  Company 471 

School  Furniture  Company 468 

Sligh  Company 470 

Stow  &  Davis , 470 

Strahan  &  Long  Co 480 

Universal  Tripod  Company 472 

Valley  City  Rattan  Works 479 

Valley  City  Table  Co 471 

Veneer  Works *  472 

W.  A.,  Berkey  Company 468 

Waddell  Manufacturing  Co 469 

Welch  Folding  Bed  Company 471 

Widdicomb  Company 465 

Wolverine  Company 479 

Worden  Company 468 

Z.  E.  Allen  Factory 472 

Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association 473 

Galvanized  iron  work 447 

G.  A.  R.  State  Encampment 140 

Gas  fitting  and  plumbing 449 

Gas  lighting 123,  155,  156,   214 

Geology 3-5 

General  Lee's  surrender 126 

General  Shields  visits  the  city 163 

General  wood  work  shop 503 

German  bicentennial  celebration 138 

Gilbert  Trust  Fund 125,   222 

Good  Templars 200,  361,  634 

Golden  weddings 624 

Government,  State,  Departments  of 82 

Government  Building 362 

Governmental  sketch 81-84 

Governors,  Colonial 81 

Governors,  State 83 

Governors,  Territorial* 82 

Grade  Bench,  City 407 

Grading  through  the  hills 159 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 635 

Grand  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F 135,   142 

Grand  Lodge,  S.  of  1 135 

Grand  Lodges  meet 134 

Grand  Rapids,  the  name 1 

Grand  Rapids  exhibits  at  New  Orleans 139 

Grand  Rapids  and  Kent  County  in  the  War  for 

the  Union ,. 575-599 

Companies  and  regiments — 

Batteries,  B.  C  and  K 597 

Battery,  Thirteenth 597 

First  Cavalry 587 

Second  Cavalry 587 

Third  Cavalry 588 

Fourth  Cavalry 588 

Fifth  Cavalry 589 

Sixth  Cavalry 593 

Seventh  Cavalry 594 

Tenth  Cavalry 596 

Eleventh  Cavalry 597 

Lincoln  Cavalry 597 

Engineers  and  Mechanics 586 

First  Infantry 577 

Third  Infantry 577 

Fiftk  Infantry t :  . .   584 

Eighth  Infantry 584 

Thirteenth  Infantry 584 
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Fourteenth  Infantry 584 

Twenty-first  Infantry 585 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry 585 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry • 585 

Colored  Infantry 597 

Sharp  Shooters. . 597 

Grand  Rapids  Township  proceedings,  early.  .  .  .85-86 

Grand  Rapids  volunteers  for  the  war 600 

Grand  River  Bend 8 

Grand  River  Valley,  early  routes  to 77 

Grand  River  Valley  in  1837 76 

Gravel  and  felt  roofs 502 

Gravel  houses 766 

Gravel  roads 542-543 

Grease  refinery . 504 

Grocers'  State  Convention. 140 

Guild  Family,  the ' 58 

Guild   Joel,  anecdote  of 58 

Gunsmithing 448 

Gypsum  mining  and  manufacture 417-423 

Hack  and  omnibus  line 564 

Halls  and  Assembly  Rooms — 

Arbeiter 568 

Armory 568 

Collins  (Empire) 567 

Commercial  Block 566 

Concert .• 567 

Faneuil 567 

Germania. 568 

Hartman's 568 

Irving 567 

Leppig 568 

Lincoln 568 

Lovett  Block 568 

Luce's 567 

Metropolitan 568 

National  Hotel 567 

Odd  Fellows 568 

Rathbun  House 567 

Science 570 

Sons  of  Temperance 567 

Union  School  House,  West  Side 568 

Yellow  Warehouse 566 

Halls,  theaters  and  dancing 566 

Hard  times  in  Montcalm 123 

*  *  Hard  Winter  " 74,  91 ,  175 

Health,  Board  of 697 

Heat  and  drouth,  excessive 135 

Heavy  wind  storm 131 

Heavy  rains  and  deep  snows 137 

Heptasophs 633 

Hibernians,  A.  O.  of 634 

High  School,  Central 230 

High  school,  first 222 

High  School,  Union 232 

High  water  in  .winter 139 

Highways,  early. 523 

Hilton  and-  the  Indian 108 

Holland  Colony  anniversary 135 

Home  for  the  Aged 355 

Home  for  Fallen  Women,  the  Emerson 360 

Home,  St.  Mark's .354,  696 

Home,  U.  B.  A .352,  695 

Home  and  Hospital,  Woman's 359 

Homeopathy ' . .  ;  717 

Hook  and  ladder  company 181 

Hoop  skirts 501 


Horse  Associations 513 

Horse  block,  John  Ball's 72 

Horse  fair  and  races,  first 129 

Horticultural  Society,  G.  R.  V. 508 

Horticultural  Society,  State 507 

Hose  company. 182 

Hospitals 695,  696 

Hot  day 123 

Hotel,  Bridge  Street 559 

Clarendon 763 

Eagle  .  . .' * 559 

Michigan 562 

The  Morton 560 

National 560 

Rathbun 560 

Sweet's 562 

Western 762 

Hotel  keepers'  meeting *  . .  138 

Hotels  and  taverns,  early  and  late.  . .  .■ 562 

House,  first  frame 55,  56 

House,  John  Ball's 72 

Houses,  log 761 

Humane  Society 635 

Hydraulic  Company 157,  206-208 

Hydropathy 729 


Ice  and  fuel 504 

Ice  gorge  in  the  river 128 

Immigrants,  German 192 

Immigrants,  Holland 192 

Immigrants,  Irish 191 

Immigrants,  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Polish  . . .    193 

Immigration  and  nativities 191-193 

Important  fires,  1844  to  1888 .188  190 

Improvements  and  progress 641-644 

Independence  celebrations 167-170 

Independence  Day,  joyful 127 

Independent  Doctors 728 

Indian  burial  grounds 408 

Indian  Agents 44 

Indian  Character 42,  43 

Indian  Chiefs 28-30 

Indian  Domestic  Life 42-44 

Indian  Funerals 33~34 

Indian  Intractability 34-36 

Indian  Justice 36 

Indian  Legends 40-41 

Indian  Missions 27,  49-53 

Indian  Names 30 

Indian  Payments 31-32 

Indian  Population * .  39,  44 

Indian  Punishments 37"39 

Indian  Scholars,  anecdote  of .  : 35 

Indian  Social  Life 33 

Indian  Student,  the 36 

Indian  Trade 32 

Indian  Trading  Posts 47-48 

Indian  Treaties 26,  30,   31 

Indian  Villages * 28-30 

Indians  at  Home .42-43 

Indians  of  Western  Michigan • 22-44 

Institute,  Kent  Scientific 249 

Insurance 661 

Internal  Revenue  office 366 

Internal  Revenue,  1863  to  1890,  receipts  by  years..   792 

International  Conference  delegates,  visit  of 142 

Inventions 500 

Iron  bridge,  Bridge  street 164 
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Iron  bridge,  Fulton  street 165 

Iron  store  fronts 767 

Iron  Works,  Grand  Rapids 439 

Iron  Works,  Michigan *.....  440 

Iron  Works,  Phoenix 442 

Iron  W7orks,  Valley  City 439 

Iron  Works,  West  Side 439 

Irving  Hall 128,  756 

Islands  in  River 1 

Jail,  Kent  County .  374 

Jail  report  for  a  year 375 

Joel  Guild's  letter 57 

John  Almy's  journey 102 

John  Ball's  narrative 70-78 

Journey  of  an  explorer 46 

Journey  to  Michigan,  memorandum 54 

Journeying  in  the  woods 66 

Judges  of  Probate „  741 

Junior  Old  Settlers 147 

Justices'  Courts 739 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  city 401 

Kalamazoo  plank  road 122,  525 

Kent  County  Abstracts 124 

Kent  County  Agricultural  Society 509 

Kent  County  Fair  Grounds,  sale  and  purchase. .  793 

Kent  County  organized 84 

Kent  County,  Physical  geography  of.. . . 11-14 

Kent  County  Villages,  dates  of  incorporation. . . .  790 

Kent  County  Villages,  population  and  location..  790 

Kent,  name  changed  to  Grand  Rapids 85,  87 

Kent  Scientific  Institute 249 

Kent  soldiers  in  the  field 577 

Kent  street,  effort  to  extend 161 

Kent  Township  organized 84 

Kindergarten 225,  244 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle 633 

Knights  of  Honor 633 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees 633 

Knights  Templar 629 

Labor  agitation 140 

Labor  organizations 639 

Laborers  lacking  work 139 

Ladies  literary  clubs 252 

Land  Entries,  original 19-21 

Land  looking  by  John  Ball 71 

Land  plaster  "and  stucco 423 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  exhibition 142 

Latitude  and  longitude 2,  406 

Lawyers  of  Kent  County 757 

Lawyers,  Prominent 754,  755 

Leather  belting  and  hose 496 

Leather  manufacture 494 

Legislature,  Kent  county  members  of 83 

Letter  carriers  start "*..-. 131 

Life,  loss  of  by  fire 134,  188,  190 

Library,  Grand  Rapids  Law 249,  750 

Library,  Public  School .246-249 

Liquor  Dealers,  Protective  Order  of 201 

Liquor  law  changes .. . 202 

Liquor  licenses  in  village  days 199 

Liquor  tax  law 201 

Liquor  traffic -.'...  i.  202 

Literary  clubs,  ladies 252 
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Livery  barns 563 

Local  events.  1850  to  1889,  by  years. 121-142 

Locomotive  Engineers,  O.  of 634 

Log  houses .   761 

Log  running  and  booming 428 

Lost  in  the  woods 63,  64,    124 

Lots,  prices  of  in  1837 .. 71 

Lowlands  inundated 138 

Luce  Block 767 

Lyceums 251 

McCoy,  Isaac,  Government  instructions  to 50 

Machine  Company,  Fox 442 

Machine  shops 438-443 

Mail  carrying  service 364 

"  Maine  law,"  the 155,    199 

Marble  workers 489 

Marriages,  first 61,  62,   85 

Marriages  in  village  days 622 

Marshals,  City 393"395 

Masonic  Bodies 629 

Masonic  Home  corner-stone 142 

Mattress  manufacture 481 

Mayor's  Court 741 

Meat  markets  .  .  * 665 

Mechanics  Mutual  Protection 639 

Medical  Biographies,  Homeopathic 719-726 

Medical  Biographies,  old  school 698-716 

Medical  Pioneers 691 

Medical  societies 694 

Medicine  and  Surgery 691 

Mercantile  trade,  early 652 

Merchants,  early 653 

Menagerie,  first 121 

Michigan  banks,  early 669 

Michigan  State,  admission  of 82 

Michigan  Territory 82 

Michigan  Trust  Co : 688 

Military 571 

Military  companies,  early. 571 

Military  organizations,  local 574 

Millinery 485 

Mission  reserve,  map  of 53 

Missions,  Indian 27,  49-53 

Monroe  street  paved 156 

Monroe  street  straightening 160 

Municipal  annals 154-166 

Murder  of  Harriet  Belden 127 

Murder  of  H.  M.  Powers 141 

Murder  trial,  first 91,   753 

Museum,  the 250 

Music,  vocal  and  instrumental 257 

Muskegon,  a  trip  to 72 

Narrative  by  John  Ball 70-78 

National  Bank  System 668 

National  Government  Centennial. 142 

National  Union 634 

Navigation 515 

New  .Orleans  Exposition  Fund .    138 

Newraygo  Railroad  completed 130 

New  England  Society 637 

Newspaper  epitaphs 270^272 

Newspaper,  first 260 

Newspapers — 

Times 267 

Eagle 262,   263 
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Enquirer  .....* .  .261,  262 

Enquirer  and  Herald 263 

Evening  Leader 267 

Grand  River  Times. 260 

Herald 262 

Morning  Democrat 263 

•    Morning  Telegram 267* 

Sunday  Morning  Eagle 264 

Telegram-Herald 267 

Newspapers,  weekly  and  other .268-270 

Night  watchman,  first . 179 

Northwest  Territory 81 

Nurseries  . 505 

Odd  Fellows,  I..O.  of 630 

Officers,  State,  from  Grand  Rapids  and  vicinity.      83 

Oil  refinery 501 

Old  hand  fire  engine 182 

Old  Natjonal  Hotel 762 

Old  Residents  Association 143-147 

Old  Residents  Association,  membership 145-147 

Old  Settlers  Society 143 

Old  Settlers,  Junior 147 

Old  Yellow  Warehouse 761 

Okemos,  death  of < 30 

Opera  House,  Powers' 568 

Opera  House,  Redmond's , . 569 

Opera  House,  Smith's 569 

Opera  House,  Squier's 568 

Orders,  societies  and  clubs .629-640 

Osborne,  N.  H.,  adventure  of  in  the  woods 46 

Ottawa  Indians 22,  40,   41 

Ottawa  Indians,  legend  of . . .  .40-41 

Ouashtenong  River, 8 

O-wash-ta-nong  Boat  Club 637 

Pail  and  tub  works 498 

Painting,  art 256 

Painting  and  decorating 487 

Panic  of  1837 78 

Panic  of  1873 131 

Parks  in  the  city 405-407 

Parnell  Relief  Fund .- 139 

Pat  and  his  pig 584 

Pedestrian  contest 137 

Peninsular  Club 137,   636 

Pension  agents 366 

Phonograph 135 

Photography '.. 254 

Physicians,  City 698 

Physicians,  Eclectic  School. 716 

Physicians,  Old  School 698 

Physicians    Physio-Medical. 716 

Plank  roads 525 

Plaster  mills 417-418 

Plate  glass  fronts 768 

Piano  manufacture. 259 

Pine  lumbering 427 

Pioneer  cluster 59,  60 

Pioneer  colony 54 

Pioneer  grist-mill  destroyed  . 136 

Pioneer  journey 54,  55 

Pioneer  settlement. ... 54-62 

Pioneers  of  first  five  years 59,  60 

Poem  on  Death,  by  Everett 624 

Police  and  Fire  Commissioners,  Board  of. . .  179,,  182 
Police  Court 744 
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Police  Department 179,   180 

Police  patrol  boxes ... .......  \  180 

Police  Relief  Association 180 

Polish  Aid  Hall  dedicated 141 

Political  parties  and  elections.  ...  ,  . .  >,. .... ,  194-198 

Pomological  fair 139 

Pomological  Society,  State . . .,'.  . . 507 

Pontiac,  conspiracy  of 25 

Pontiac,  murder  of ...    26 

Pope  Leo  celebration 140 

Population,    City,    County   and    State,,  at   each 

census  to  1890 ..'. 'm-mi  789 

Population  of  Kent  county  villages , . ..  790 

Population  by  nativities.  . 789 

Population  by  sex 789 

Population  of   townships  in    Kent    county,    five 

censuses  . ...... 790 

Pork,  a  shoulder  load ......     65 

Portable  houses 500 

Port  of  delivery. , 521 

Post,  John,  death  of ?.  .  .74,  92 

Postoffice. ...".  ....;.  .362-366 

Postmasters 362 

Potawatomies,  the .",, .  . .'. ....     22 

Pottery 490 

Pound  Master,  early .86-87 

Poultry  Association . ......    514 

Prairie  Indians,  the ,..'... 23 

Press  Club 268 

Press  of  Grand  Rapids ^. . 260 

Prices  in  1836 .....    104 

Printing  business 273 

Printing  machines  .  . 275 

Probate  Court ? .   740 

Probate,  Judges  of '...,..,.....   741 

Probate,  Registers  of 741 

Prominent  buildings 140,   768 

Prominent  Lawyers .754,  755 

Prosecuting  Attorneys ...,!......  737 

Prospect  hill i ........ . .'. .,     56 

Publications  and  authors. .  . . 275-277 

Public  lands,  early  sales  of ,,74-75 

Public  library  opened. 131 

Public  schools,  early 219 

Public  Square  surveyed 154 

Public  Square,  purchase  of  Campau  claim  ....  *  155 
Public  Works,  Board  of 403 

Railroad  bonds,  G.  R.  &  I    .  .    .... . .... .'.    160 

Railroad  bridge,  first. 123 

Railroad  bridge,  G.  R.  &  I 128  . 

Railroad  car.shops . . . 448 

Railroad  Center,  map. 4 

Railroad  freights 659 

Railroad,  G.  R.  V.. , 160 

Railroad  loan  voted 159  . 

Railroad  movement,  first. 122 

Railroad  openings. 129,  130,    131 

Railroad  Points '. . . . . 3  , 

Railroad  train,  first 123 

Railroad  train,  first  G.  R.  &  1 128 

Railroads,  what  they  have  done 537 

Railway  Conductors,  O.  of . . . . 634 

Railway,  C.  &  W.  M .".  .*. . . .". ... .   536 

Railway,  D.,  G.  H.  &  M ,    528 

Railway,  G.  R.  &  I 530 

Railway,  G.  R.,  L.  &  D 536 

Railway,  G.  R.  V. 535 
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Railway,  L.  S.  &  M.  S f 529 

Railway  mileage,  fifty  years 538 

Railway  Telegraphers,  O.  of . . 634 

Railways,  early 525 

Rainfall  for  seven  years.  . .    173 

Raising  troops 576 

Real  estate  dealers : 648 

Real  estate,  some  specimen  prices 645 

Recorders,  City 393,  394,  741 

Recreations,  early 74 

Red  Men,  I.  O.  of ;  .  .  .  633 

Red  ribbon  movement 202 

Reeds  Lake  boats '    .  . 522 

Registers  of  Probate 741 

Relief  for  Ohio  flood  sufferers 138 

Relief  for  sufferers  in  Germany 137 

Relief  for  yellow  fever  victims.  .  .  .- 135 

Reminiscences,  early 63-68 

Rescue  from  the  flood 65 

Review  and  Equalization,  Board  of 404 

River  appropriation ' 73 

River  and  harbor  appropriations 517 

River  bridge,  first .  .    ......' 92 

River  dam  rebuilt. 127 

River  freshets.  .  .  .65,  89,  104,  121,  129,  138,  172,  173, 

River  steamers  since  1836 518-520 

River  survey,  report  on 517 

Rix  Robinson  Monument  unveiled 140 

"  Rochester  of  Michigan,". . .  ? 69 

Royal  Arcanum 633 

Royal  Templars  of  Temperance 635 


St.  Mark's  Home  and  Hospital   354,  696 

St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum 355 

Saddle,  harness  and  trunk  making 496 

Saddlebag  Swamp  crossing 134 

Saenger  Hall  Festival 137 

Saladin  Temple 630 

Salaries  of  city  officers 152 

Saleratus ". ,  491 

Salt  making  begun  ..'...■ 91 

Salt  wells  and  works. 414-416 

Salvation  Army 344 

Sanitation 692 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 429 

Saw  mills,  early 78,  425 

Saw  mills,  steam 426 

Saw  works 501 

Scarcity  of  provision 67 

School  Alumni  societies 250 

School  Athletic  club 251 

School  Board,  Presidents  of. .  .' 228 

School  buildings 230 

School  district,  first 86 

School  exhibition  in  1838 566 

School  fraternities 251 

School  grading 221 

School  growth 229 

.  School,  industrial : 227 

School  Inspectors 237 

School  library 246-249 

School  studies .1 229-230 

School  taxes,  by  wards 791-792 

School  Teachers'  Associations 238 

School,  training 226 

School  Trustee,  first  woman  elected 228 

School,  ungraded ....    226 

School,  writing 241 


Schools,  Coldbrook. .  . 224 

Schools,  early * 219 

Schools,  early  select • <*...". 240 

Schools,  exhibit  at  New  Orleans. .  .  .**. 226 

Schools,  free 225 

Schools,   night 226 

'Schools,  Public,  1889— 

Center  Street 235 

Coit  Avenue 235 

East  Bridge  Street. . . 237 

East  Leonard  Street 235 

Fountain  Street 233 

Grandville  Avenue 234 

Henry  Street 235 

Jefferson  Street 234 

Madison  Avenue 237 

North  Division  Street 232 

North  Ionia  Street 234 

Pine  Street 235 

Plainfield  Avenue 236 

Seventh  Street 237 

South  Division  Street 232 

South  Ionia  Street .   237 

Straight  Street 237 

Turner  Street .  . . . 236 

Turner  and  West  Leonard  Street 234 

Wealthy  Avenue 234 

Schools,  West  Side 223 

Scottish  Rite,  Ancient  Accepted 630 

Social  life  among  the  pioneers 565 

Second  hand  furniture  trade. 482 

Sewerage 212,   213 

Sewer  drainage  fees 158 

Sewer  drainage,  report  on 164 

Shingle  machines 443 

Shingle  mill  machinery, 443 

"  Shin  plasters,"  merchants' ,  .90,   670 

"  Shin-plasters,"  village 95,   670 

Show  cases 501 

Shirts  and  underwear 486 

Sidewalks,  cement,  ordered 159 

Sidewalks,  first  ordered 96 

Silver  change  appears 133 

Silver  dollars,  new  . 135 

Skating  park,  first  artificial. 128 

Smith,  A.  H.,  his  journey  in 103 

Snow  106  days 177 

Snowy  winter. ...    135 

Soap  and  candles 491 

Social,  literary  and  aid  societies 635 

Soil  and  products 8 

Soldiers'  Aid  Society 126,    127 

Soldiers  camped  in  the  city 125 

Soldiers'  fair 126 

Soldiers'  Home 366 

Soldiers'  Monument  Association 126 

Soldiers'  Monument 139,   407 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  reunion 131-133 

Soldiery  since  the  war 572 

Sons  of  Malta..  .  . .  .  124,   663 

Sons  of  Temperance. i 199 

Sons  of  Veterans ! . .  139,  573,   635 

Special  casting 449 

Specie  payment  resumption 135 

Speculations 60,  78 

Spices  and  condiments 504 

Spiritualists , 345 

Sporting  societies 638 

Springs  and  water  courses 7 
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Stage  running,  days  of 524,  525 

Standard  city  time , . . .  164 

State  Agricultural  Society t ........  .  506 

State  Horse  Fair 134 

State  Salt  Well,  strata . . . 5 

State  Taxes,  by  wards. 791,  792 

State  Telephone  Exchange 136 

State  Troops 574 

State  Troops  Encampment 134 

Statistics    789 

Stave  Works. 497 

Steamboat,   first 73 

Steamboat  engine,  first  made .. .  92 

Steamboat  explosion * 122 

Steamboat  Michigan  launched 122 

Steamer  Alpena  disaster . .    . .  136 

Steam  saw-mill,  first. . 122 

Steel  wire  nails. 450 

Stone  cutting 490 

Stone  houses 765,  766 

Stone  school  house,  first " 220 

Storms  and  gales. . .  <. , 173 

Street  grading 550 

"treet  names,  changes  of: 557 

Street  names,  derivation  of . . , 556 

Street  names  and  locations.  ..............    .552-556 

Street  numbering 551 

Street  cars  started 159 

Street  paving ^   123,  551 

Street  railway,  first  movement 126 

Street  and  Cable  Railway 165,  166 

Street  Railway  Company 540 

Street  railway  franchise  granted    158 

Street  railway  movements  in  1890 793 

Street  Railway,  North  Park. 541 

Street  reservoirs 161 

Street,    Sewer   and    Water    Works    expenses — 

twelve  years ;  792 

Street  sidewalks 552 

Streets,  number  and  length 550 

Superior  Court 742 

Supreme  Court ; '729 

Supervisors,  by  towns  and:  wards 386-390 

Surgery,  Dental 727 

Surprise  party  to  Mrs.  Burton 140 

Surveyors,  City 403 

Surveyors,  County 386 

Sweet's  Hotel  block 124 

Swine  ordinance , 157 


Tailoring 484 

Tanner  Taylor's  addition,  resolution  concerning.  164 

Tavern  accommodations '. 72 

Tavern  license 86 

Taverns,  early 559 

Taverns,  first  two 73 

Taxation,  by  wards,  for  a  series  of  years  . .  .791,  792 

Telegraph  message,  first 123 

Telegraph,  G.  R.  &  1 217 

Telegraph,  Postal  and  United  lines   217 

Telegraph,  Western  Union 216 

Telephone,   the 218 

Telephone  Exchange 135 

Telephone  for  fire  service. . 163 

Temperance  crusade 131 

Temperance  movements 200 

Temperance  societies,  early 199 

Territory,  under  French  and  English  rule. ....  81 


Thanksgiving  gifts  to  the  poor  ......    139 

Theater,  Lyceum  (Wonderland) 570 

Theological  Seminary  (Holland) 360 

Thomas  Mission.,  the. 50-51 

Three  wild  bears  killed. 124 

Thunder  Bay  Island 260 

Thunder  storm,  terrific   134 

Tin  and  sheet  iron  work 444 

Topography .  . .       6 

Tower  clock  block  begun 133 

Tower  clock  lighted * 163 

Town  officers,   Grand  Rapids,   from   settlement 

to  1850 87 

Town  officers,  Walker "88 

Townships  of  Kent  county — population  at  five 

censuses « ...   790 

Trade  summary 660 

Trading  Posts,  Indian 47-48 — j~r 

Trains  to  Traverse  City 130 

Travel,  early  modes  of 77 

Treasurers,  City 393~395 

Treasurers,  County 385 

Treaties,  Indian . . .26,  30,  31 

Tree  association  , 125 

Two  bridges  finished 124 


Undertakers 411 

Unfortunate  cow. 64 

United  States  Court. 746 

United  Workingmen,  A.  O.  of 639 

Union  Benevolent  Association 352,  695 

Union  fair  exposition 130 

Union  High  School   232 

Union  school  house,  stone 94 

Union  school  organization 223 

Upholstering 480 


Valley  City  Guards 575 

Valuations    as     assessed,    by    wards,     1872    to 

1890 790,   791 

Veneer  goods ; 481 

Vermont  Society 135 

Veteran  soldiers'  reunions 139 

Village  in  1842 .  90-91 

Village  of  Grand  Rapids 89-97 

'  'Village  of  Kent, "    •. 84 

Village  legislation,  1838  to  1850 .94-97 

Village  officers,  1838  to  1850. 97 

Village  roads  and  city  streets 548-558 

Village  sketches,  by  Frank  Little 89,  92 

Village  and  Valley  in  1846 79 

Villages  and  chiefs,  Indian 28-30 

Villages  of  Kent  county. ., 790 

Visitors,  early 60 

Viszoczky,  an  adventure  of. 68 

Votes,  city  and  county,  total  in  certain  years  . . .    198 

Votes  for  Governor,  city  and  county 197 

Votes  for  President,  city  and  county 197 

Votes  in  the  State  by  parties,  thirteen  years  ....    198 


Wabasis,  tragic  death  of 30 

Wagon  Factory,  Arthur  Wood 455 

Wagon  Factory,  G.  C   and  J.  O.  Fitch 452 

Wagon  Factory,  Harrison 453 

Wagon  Factory,  Heinzelmann  and  others 455 

Wagon  making,  early 451 
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Wagon  shops,  several  of  them 458 

Wagons,  anchor-circle. 457 

Wagons  and  Sleighs,  Belknap 455 

Walker  Township  incorporated 84 

Walker  Township  organized 87 

War  bounty  bonds .  125 

War  commissions,  Kent  County  officers 602-613 

War,  enlistments  for  the. 125 

War  of  the  Rebellion. . 575 

Wards,  number  of  increased 161 

Watches  and  jewelry it 486 

Water  gas  franchise  granted 166 

Water  main  across  the  river 162 

Water  main  burst 136 

Water  Power  Company 643 

Water  power,  east  side.  . .......    642 

Water  power,  west  side    642 

Water  reservoir  built. . .  ■. 162 

Water  supply 206-213,  693 

Water  Works  bonds 162 

Water  works  system  adopted 161 

Weddings,  golden 624 

Wells,  artesian. 211-212 

Wheat  raising  in  the  city 125 

Wheat  speculation  collapse 136 

Wheelbarrows 458 
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Whisky,  story  of  a  trade  in. 46,  47 

White  Man,  advent  of  the : 45*53 

Wholesalers,  recent . .  .656,  657,  658 

Wholesaling,  beginnings  of 655 

Wild  animals,  about 64 

Wild  bear  killed  in  the  city 122 

"Wildcat"  banks 90,  671 

Wind  gale 133 

Wines  and  liquors,  traffic  in  .....     . .    204 

Wire  works 450 

Wolf  bounties  authorized 86 

Wolf  in  hen-house 64 
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Woman's  Home  and  Hospital 359 

Wood  pavement,  first 162 

Wood  working  machinery 450 

Wooden  pumps .    501 
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Woolen  manufacture 483 
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Adams,  O.  O.,  802 
Aldrich,  H.  B.,  810 
Alger,  F.  C,  810 
Alger  &  Church,  811 
Althen,  Charles,  803,  810 
Avery,  Abel,  799,  803 
Avery,  E.  W.,  803 
Avery  &  Johnson,  808 


Babcock,  Deacon,  804 
Babcock,  Mrs.  Mary  J., 804 
Balcom,  J.  B.,  800 
Ball,  John,  798 
Ballard,  James,  804 
Barber,  M.  C,  803 
Beard,  Caroline,  798,  805 
Behler,  A.  F.,  801 
Bennett,  C.  L.,  800 
Bennett,  I.  N.,  804 
Benning,  Joseph,  805 
Bergin,  C,  810 
Bigelow,  Mr.  and  Mrs., 804 
Birdsall,  T.  B.,  810 
Blaisdell,  W.  R.  &  Co.,  810 
Blain,  John,  805 
Blain,  N.  B.,  808,  810 
Blake,  A.  B.,  800 
Blake,  C.  A.,  803 
Blakeslee,  C.  L.,  801 
Blanding,  Ruby,  806 
Blass,  Charles,  800,  803 
Blodgett,  M.  R.,  803,  810 
Booth,  E.  J.,  800,  806 
Booth,  H.  W.,  800,801,803 
Bostwick,  R.  G.,  800 
Bosworth,  H.  J.  &  Son,  810 
Bowne,  A.  J.,  806 
Bradfield,  S..C,  803 
Brannan,  James.  800 
Brannan,  John,  800 
Broad,  Charles,  804 
Broadbent,  J.  W.,  810 
Brooks,  W.  F.,  810 
Brown,  Alle.n,  805 
Brown,  George,  798 
Brown  &  Sehler,  810 
B  rower,  Mrs.  Dr.,  804 
Brower,  Sylvester,  800,803 
Burroughs,  J.  C,  806 
Bush,  S.  A.,  810 
Bush,  Susan  A.,  805 
Busser,  S.  E.,  804 

Cahoon,  G.  H.,  801 


Calkins,  D.  W.,  800 
Calkins,  John,  803 
Carter,  C.  B.,  801 
Carter,  Cornelius,  805 
Carter,  Ella  Calista,  799 
Chapin,  Helen,  805 
Chapin,  J.  E.,  800,  806 
Chapin,  J.  O.,  808 
Chapin  &  Hatch,  809 
Chapman,  J.,  803 
Chapman,  Jacob,  805 
Chapman,  W.  M.,  801 
Chase,  E.  E.,  809 
Chatterdon,  W.  D.,  801 
Church,  C.  A.,  808 
Church,  C    J.  &  Son,  806, 

808 
Church,  D.  M.,  800    . 
Church,  E.E.,  800 
Church,  Henry,  800 
Clark  Brothers,  810 
Clark,  C.  A.,  810 
Clark,  C.  E.,   810 
Clark,  Cyrus,  805 
Clark,  H.  F.,  810 
Clark,  Mrs   Thankful,  804 
Clark  &  Winegar,  810 
.Coats,  O.  M.,  800 
Cob-mo-sa   Chief,  798 
Cogswell,  Seth,  808 
Collar,  E.  R.,  806,  810 
Combs,  R.  E.,  806 
Cook,  Samuel,  807 
Coons,  A.  L.,  810 
Craw,  E.-R.,  803,  809 
Crumley,  James,  805 
Curtiss,  E.  L.,  801 
Curtiss,  S.  P.,  801 

Danes,  Ira  A.,  798,  800 
Daniels,  J.  B.,  798 
Daniels,  T.  I.,  798,  807 
Daniels,  Thomas,  800 
Davis,  G.  W. ,  800 
Davis,  L.  W  ,  807 
Denise,  D.'  H.,  800,  801 
Denny,  E.  F.,  810 
Devendorf,  C.  M.,  800,  803 
Dougall,  J.  S.,  809 
Driscoll,  Daniel,  803 


Eaton,  D.  L.,  804 
Eddy,  F.  D. ,  797,  800,  806, 
811 


Edie,  William,  800 
Edmonds,  J.  S.,  804 
Edmonds,  S.  F.,  800 
Ellinwood,  J.  D.,  801 
Elliott,  C    H.,  807 
Elsworth,  A.  M.,   803,  810 


Fisher,  A.  &  Co.,  810 
Fisher,  A.  D.,  804 
Fitch,  J.  O  ,  809 
Flanagan,  J.  M.,  805 
Flanagan,  R.  J.,  808 
Flanagan  &  Peckham,  8o8p 
Flannery,  T.  D.,  805 
Francisco,  Jacob,  798 
Fuller,  E.  B.,  810 
Fuller,  J.  M.,  805 
Fuller,  O.  B  ,  800 

Gallup,  James,  804 
Giles,  John,  805 
Giles,  John  &  Co.,  810 
Gillett,  John,  805 
Goodman,  Stephen,  805 
Goossens,  Bernard,  805 
Gordon,  Charles,  799,   800 
Gould,  H.  L.,  800 
Graham,  Catherine,  799 
Graham,  Joseph,   800,  801 
Graham,  R.  W.,  8oo,  803, 

806 
Graham,  Mrs.  William,  799 
Graham,  W.  H.,  800 
Green,  C.  S.,  800 
Greene,  M.  C,  810 
Griggs,  L.  S.,  804 
Griswold,  M.  C,  806 


Halpen,  Peter,  807 
Hammond,  the  Rev.,  804 
Hare,  J.  C,  808 
Hare  &  Kisor,  809 
Hartt,  John,  805 
Hatch  &  Craw,  809 
Hatch,   W.    W.,    803,  806, 

809,  810 
Headworth,  Mate,  806 
Headworth,   Matie  E.,  801 
Hemingway,  the  Rev.,  804 
Hendrix,  A.  R.,  807 
Hicks,  S.  P.,  801,  808,  810, 

811 
Hill,  C.  O.,  800,  801,  806 


Hill,  Orton,  808 

Hilton   Bros.   &  Co.,   808, 

810 
Mine,  C.  R.,  801,  803 
Hine,  F.  B.,  800,  801 
Hine,  J.  W.,  803,  807 
Hine,  M.  N.,  803,  805,  806, 

808 
Hoag,  A.  R.,  809 
Hodges,  C.  D.,  800,  807 
Hodges,  Sylvester,  798 
Hogan,  H.  E.,  800 
Hogle,  E.  Y.,  810 
Hooker,    C.   S.,    799,    800, 

803,  805,  807,  809,  811 
Hooker,  J.  S.,  800 
Hornbrook,  Peter,  799 
Hosford,  F.  H.,  801 
Houghton,  A.  S.,  801 
Howk,  A.  J.,  800,  803 
Howk,  A.  J.  &  Son,  810 
Hudson,  J.  L.,  810 
Higgins,  John,  800,  803 
Hunt,  Cyrus,  800,  803 
Hunt,  L.  H.,  812 
Hunt,  Simeon,  800,  803 
Hunt  &  Hunter,  810 
Hunter,  E    B.,  810 
Hunter,  Robert,  800,  803 
Hunter,   Robert,  jr.,   800^ 

801,  803,  805 
Husted,  J.  T.,  804 
Husted,  N.  P.,  797 
Huxley,  E.  R.,  803 


Jackson,  Albert,  810,  81  t 
Johnson,  A.  B.,  803 
Johnson,  Andy,  810 
Johnson,  Chandler,  803 
Johnson,  G.  J.,  809 
Jones,  Alva,'  798 
Jones,  F.  S.',  807 
Tones,  Mrs.  Mina,  806 
Jones,  N.  A-»  800 
Jones  &  Lyon,  807 

Kelley,  Patrick,  810 

Ke  -  wi  -  quash  -  cum  (Long 

Nose),  Chief,  798 
King,  A.  H.,  800,  803,  807 
King,    Francis,    803,    806, 

810 
King,  Frank,  801 
King,  F.  T.,  809,  810 
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King,  Quick  &  King,   805, 

810 
Kinyon,  Joseph,  800,  801 
Kisor,  C    E.,  809 
Kopf  Brothers,  809,  810 
Kopf,  Goodrich,  809 
Kopf,  John,  808,  811 
Kopf,  Hill  &  Trask,  808 


Laframboise,  Madame,  798 
Lampman,  Henry,  801 
Lane,  Ann,  807 
Lane,  G.  W.,  803 
Larzelere,  C.  S.,  806 
Lawrence.  J.  S.,  806 
Lawyer,  Charles,  807 
Lee,  A.  F.,  806 
Lee,  Edmund,  803 
Lee,  J.  £.,  810 
Lee,  Peter,  803 
LeClear,  Daniel,  801 
Leslie,  (\  H  ,  800,  801 
Lincoln,  Luther,   798,  799 
Lockwood,  Rosa  I  ,  806 
Look,  D.  G.,  800 
Look,  J.  Q.,  797,  803,  806 
Lull,  L.  B.,  803 
Lusk,  Jeremiah,  801 
Luther,  A.  T.,  805 
Lyon,  Emily,  802 
Lyon;  James,  802 
Lyon,  Mary,  802 
Lyon,  Matilda,  802 
Lyon,  Morgan,  801 ,  802 
Lyon,  Thomas,  801 


McCarty,  Bertha  A.,  804 
McCarty,  Bessie  M.,  804 
McCarty,    Charles,     797, 

803,  804,  809 
McCarty,  Dean,  804 
McCarty,  Leon  J.,  804 
McCarty,  P.  S.,  804 
McCarty,  Willie,  804 
McCoy,  L.,  810 
McDannell,  O.C.,  800,803, 

806,  810 
McEwen,  Daniel,  800 
McKee,  Joseph,  807 
McLean,  Alex.,  809 
McLean,  Mrs.  Jane,  809 
McNaughton,  John,  810 
McPherson,  James,  810 
McQueen,  Ed.,  811 
McVean,  C.  F.,  802 
McVean,  David,  802 
McVean,  David  E.,  802 
McVean,  D.  C,  802 
McVean,  Mrs.  D.  C,  802 
McVean,  D.  H.,  802 
McVean,  D.  S.,  802 
McVean,  Miss  L.  A.,  802 
McVean,  Maggie  L.,  802 
McVean,  Mary  D.,  802 


Mann,  J.  W.,  806 
Marsac,    Daniel,   798,  799, 

802,  806 
Marsh,  S.  D.,  806 
Marshall,  Robert,  803,  810 
Martin,  John,  804 
Mason,  W.  R.,  807 
Mathewson,    J.    M.,     797, 

803,  810,  811 
Medler,  W.  J.,  803 
Merriman,  C.  G. ,  800 
Merriman,  J.,  800 
Merriman,  L.  H.,  801 
Misner,  Daniel,  807  • 
Misner,  W.  H.,  807 
Mitchell,  Henry,  800,  803 
Monk,  George,  799 
Montague,  W.  H.,  799,  800 
More,  J.  E.,  807 
Morgan,  A.  C,  800 
Morris,  Webster,   800,  807 
Morris  &  Hine,  807 
Morrice,  Lillian,  806 
Morse,  Benjamin,  800 
Mueller,  J.  C.  T.f  800 
Murphy,  W.  H.,  801 


Nash,  Harmon,  800,  810 
Nelson,  Theodore,  807 
Newton,  Charles,  798 
Norton,  M.  H.,  8c6 


O' Harrow,  Edson,  800 
Oliver,  A..D.,  810 


Page,  Caleb,  798,  805 
Palmeter,  Philander,  800 
Parker,  E.  D.,  807 
Patrick,  Matthew,  798 
Pearsoll,  William,  805 
Peck,  Arvine,  803 
Peckham,  A.  H.,  808 
Perry,  C.  R.,  811 
Perry,  Grace  I,  811 
Perry,  Kate  S.,  806,  811 
Perry,  M.  Agnes,  811 
Perry,  M.  M.,  797,800,803, 

810 
Perry,  Martha  S.,  811 
Perry,  Mary  (Weeks),  811 
Perry,  W.  R.,  800,  811 
Post,  Audie  E.,  799 
Post,  John,  804 
Post,  L.  J.,  797,  799,  801 
Post,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  799 
Post,  Wilber  E.,  799 
Post,  Zeno  K.,  799 
Poulin,  N.  N.,  805 
Proctor,  Henry,  799 
Proctor,  Sarah,  799 
Proctor,  William,  797   799 
Proctor,  Mrs.  William,  799 
Proctor,  William,  Jr.  799 
Pullen,  William,  803,  810 


Purple,  Louisa,  802 
Purple,  Mary,  802 


Quick,  Charles,  807 
Quick,  Reuben,  810 


Ranney,  Mabel,  806 
Ransford,  A.  B.,  800 
Ransford,  A.  D.,  803 
Rattigan,  Martin,  807 
Rice,  H.  A. ,  806 
Richards,  Arba,  806,  811 
Rickert,  W.  B.,  810 
Robertson  &  Son,  810 
Robinson,    Clarinda,    805, 

811 
Robinson, Frank  &  Co., 8 10 
Robinson,  Hiram,  807 
Robinson,  Lewis,  798 
Robinson,  Lucas,  798 
Robinson,  O.  A.,  810 
Robinson,  Rix,  798 
Robinson,    Rodney,    798, 

803,  811 
Roche,  C.  J.,  805 
Rolf,  S.  P.,  798,  800 
Rose,  W.  F.,  804 
Rouse,  G.  W.,  810 
Ruben,  Marks,  810 


Savage,  James,  805 
Sanson,  J.  G.,  805 
Sayles,  Alice,  804 
Sayles,  C.  C,  804 
Sayles,  C.  W.,  803 
Schnitt,  John,  805 
Schneider,  G.  W.,  800 
Schreiner,  Henry,  810 
Scott,  J.  C,  803,  810,  811 
Severy,  Daniel,  805 
Severy,  Myron,  800 
Shaw,  Edwinnie,  806 
Shear,  J.  B.,  803 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Harriet,  804 
Shepard,  Horace,  805 
Sherman,  Harry,  810 
Sinclair,  Daniel,  811 
Sinclair,  Jane  (Proudfit), 

811 
Sinclair,  Leonora,  811 
Skidmore,  Lucy,  802 
Slayton,  T.  J  ,  800,  811 
Smith,  Daisy,  806 
Snell,  Jacob,  800 
Sprague,  J.  B.,  803 
Stannard,  A.  S.,  806 
Stiff  &  Stiff,  809 
Stiles,  E.  R.,  804 
Stocking,  F.  D..  805,  811 
Stocking,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  797 
Stocking,  R.  D.,  810 
Stone,  C.  G.,  803,  811 
Stone,  C.  G.  &  Son,  810 
Stone,  H.  N.,  811 


Stoughton,  Mrs.,  804 
Stryker,  Daniel,  806 
Sunderlin,  E.  A  ,  803,  806 
Sweet,  E.  F.,  807 


Talford,  W.  D..  809 
Talford  &  Chapin,  809 
Tarleton,  T.  D.,  808 
Taylor,  John,  805 
Taft,  F.  O.,  801 
Taylor,  Samuel,  807 
Thomas,  J.  S.,  805 
Tracy,  Philander,  798,  803 
Train,  J.  C,  803,  807,  811 
Trask,  H.  M.,  808 
Trumbull,  Myrtie,  806 
Tyler,  N.  W.,  800 


Upham,  H.  B.,  800 
Upham,  G.  R.,  800 


Van  Deusen,  William,  798 
Van  Wagner,  J.  M.,  804 


Waldo,  L.  F.,  804 
Walker,  M.  C,  800 
Waterman,  A.  B.,  807 
Weekes,  A.  W.,  800,  803 
Weeks,  J.  H.,  800,  803 
White,  George,  803 
White,  Frank,  800 
White,  G.  K.,  800 
White,  I.  N.,  803 
White,  Timothy,  800,  806 
White,  F.  N.,  805 
Wickham,  Harrison,  799 
Wickham  &  Richards,  803 
Wilhelm,  George,  805 
Williams,  U.  B.,  803 
Wilson,  B.  G.,  805,  810 
Wilson,  Gardner  &  Co., 809 
Wilson,  John,  803 
Wilson,  Joseph,  800,  805 
WTinegar,  F.  W.,  801 
Winegar,  R.  D.,  805 
Winegar,  W.  S.,  800,  810 
Wingler,  John,  803 
Winslow,  Maria,  805 
Wisner  Brothers,  8dg 
Wisner,  C.  W.,  809 
Wisner,  E.  E.,  800,  809 
Wooding,  C.  T.,  800,  803 
806 


Yeiter,  J.  B.,  805 
Yeiter,  J.  D.,  800 
Yeiter,  John,  801 
Yeiter  &  Look,  810 
Yerkes,  Anthony,  807 
Young,  Irvin,  810 
Young   J.  L.  W.,  810 
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Agriculture 801 

Bakery : 809 

Banking * 806 

Baptist  Church •  805 

Biography,  Charles  McCarty 803,  804 

Biography,  D.  C.  McVean 802- 

Biography,  L.  J.  Post 799 

Biography,  Morgan  Lyon t 801,  802 

Biography,  Wm.  Proctor '. 799 

Biographies,  brief.    . ,    810 

Central  School 805 

Church  Societies 804 

Cigar  factory 809 

Cooper  shop , 810 

Congregational  Church 804 

Creamery  Company 808 

Cutter  Factory 808 

Early  Schools 805 

Farms  and  crops 801 

First  apple  trees 798 

Flat  River 797 

First  mill  (flouring)- 809 

Fruit  culture 801 

Grand  River \* 798 

Hotels 806,  807 

Indian  occupants 798^ 

Indian  traders 798 

Kopf  Brothers'  Factory « 809 

Lakes  or  ponds ' 797 

Lighting 808 


PAGE. 

Lowell  Furniture  Company 

Lowell  Mill  (flouring) 809 

Manufactures 808 

Marble  Works 808 

Mechanics  .  .  .  . ; 810 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 804,   805 

Newspapers 807 

Organization  of  township ; .  .    800 

Officers  of  township 800 

Pioneer  settlers 798,  799 

Population  by  towns 801 

Prefatory  remarks 797 

Professions 810 

River  Valley 797 

Roman  Catholic  Church 805 

Saw  mill,  steam 810 

Settlement 79$ 

Situation  and  Topography 797 

Soil  quality  of 79$ 

Steam  flouring  mill « 809 

Timber 797»   79& 

Town  officers 800 

Township  district  schools 806 

Traders,  mercantile 810 

Village  School  Board 806 

Village,  first  platting 802 

Village  incorporated 803 

Village  officers 803 

Water  works 807 

Woolen  mills 810 
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